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DEDICATION. 


TO 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Every  liberal  motive  that  can  actuate  an  Authour  in  the  dedica* 
tion  of  his  labours,  concurs  in. directing  me  to  you,  as  the  person  to 
whom  the  following  Work  should  be  inscribed*. 

If  there  be  a  pleafure  in  celelMratiag  th^  distinguished  merit  of 
a  contemporary^  mixed  with  a  certain  degree  of  vanity  not  altoge* 
ther  inexcusable^  in  appearing  fully  sensible  of  it,  where  can  I  find 
one,  in  complimeuting  whem  I  oan  with  more  general  approbation 
gratify  those  feelings  f  Your  excellence  not  only  in  the  Art  over 
which  you  hfkve  long  presided  wiih  unriv;alled  fame,  but  also  in 
Philosophy  and  elegant  Literature,. is  well  known  to  the  presents 
and  will  continue  to  be- the  admiration  of  future  ages.  Your  equal 
and  placid  temperr^  your  variety  of  conversation,  your  true  politer 
ness,  by  which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private  society,  and  thai 
enlarged  hospitalitywhich  has  long  made  your  house  a  common 
centre  of  union  for  the  great,  the  accomplished,,  the  learned,  and 
the  ingenious;  all  these- qualities  I  ean»  in  perfect  confidence  of 
not  being  accused  of  flattery,,  ascribe- ta  you*. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  an  hcvest  pride,,  in  having  it  ^nown  to 
the  world,  that  he  has  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  attention 
by  a  person  of  the  fiist  eminence  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
whose  company  has  been  univessally  courted,  I  am  justified  in 
availing  myself  of  the  usual  privilege  of  a  iXedication,  when  I 
mention  that  these  has  beem  4  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship 
between  i|S.. 

If  gratitude-  should  be  acknowledged  for  favours  received,  I 
have  this  opportunity,,  my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you 
for  the  many  happy  hour»  which  I  owe  to  your  kindness, — for  the 
cordiality  with  wldch  you  have  at  all  times  been  pleased  to  wel- 
come mcyr— for  the  number  of  valuable  acquaintances  to  whom  you 
have  introduced  me, — fox  the  tioctea  cenueque  DeUrn,  which  I  have 
eigoyed  under  your  roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who  is  master  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  and  whose  approbation,  therefore,  must  ensure  it  credit 
and  success,,  the  Life  of  Dr..  Johnson  is,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,,  who  was  the  intimate  and 
beloved  friend  of  that  great  man ;  the  friend  whom  he  declared 
to  be  *'  the  most  invulnerable  man  he  knew ;  whom,  if  he  should 
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quarrel  with  him,  he  should  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse.^^ 
You,  my  dear  sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him  well :  you  venerated 
and  admired  him.  Yet,  luminous  as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you 
perceived  all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the  grand  composition ; 
all  the  little  peculiarities  and  slight  blemishes  which  marked  the 
literary  Colossus.  •  Your  very  warm  commendation  of  the  specimen 
which  I  gave  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  of  my 
being  able  to  preserve  his  conversation  in  an  authentick  and  lively 
manner,  which  opinion  the  Publick  has  confirmed,  was  the  best 
encouragement  for  me  to  persevere  in  my  purpose  of  producing 
the  whole  of  my  stores. 

In  one  respect,  this  Work  will,  in  some  passages,  be  different 
from  the  former.  In  my  "  Tour,'*  I  was  almost  unboundedly,  open 
in  my  communications,  and  from  my  eagerness  to  display  the  won- 
derful fertility  and  teadlfiess  of  Johnson's  wit,  freely  showed  to 
the  world  its  dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the  object  of  it. 
I  trusted  that  I  should  be  liberally  understood,  as  knowing  very 
well  whait  I  was  about,  and  by  no  means  as  simply  uncoliscious  of 
the  pointed  effiects  of  the  satire.  I  own,  indeed,  that  I  was  arro- 
gant enough  to  suppose  that  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  the  book 
would  sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a  strange  imputation. 
But  it  seems  I  judged  too  well  of  the  world ;  for,  though  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  I  have  been  undoubtedly  informed  that  many 
persons,  especially  in  distant  quarters,  not  penetrating  enough 
into  Johnson's  character,  so  as.  to  understand  his  mode  of  treating 
his  friends,  have  arraigned  toy  judgment,  instead  of  seeing  that  I 
was  sensible  of  all  that  they  could  observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that  when  in  one  of  his 
leisure  hours  he  was  unbending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the 
most  playful  and  frolicksoine  manner,  he  observed  Beau  Nash 
approaching ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  stopped  ; — "  My  boys 
(said  he),  let  us  be  grave:  here  comes  a  fool."  'The  world,  my 
friend,  I  have  found  to  be  a  great  fool>  as  to  that  particular  on 
which  it  has  become  necfessary  to  speak  very  plainly.  I  have, 
therefore,  in  this  Work  been  more  reserved ;  and  though  I  tell 
nothing  but  the  truUi,  I  have  still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the  whole 
truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed.  This,  however,  I  have  managed 
so  as  to  occasion  no  diminution  of  the  pleasure  which  my  book 
should  afford ;  though  malignity  may  sdmetimes  be  disappointed 
of  its  gratifications. 

1  am, 
My  dear  bir^ 
Your  much  obliged  friend, 

And  faithful  humble  servant, 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 

London,  April  20,  1791. 
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I  AT  last  deliTer  to  (he  vrorld  a  Work 
wliich  I  have  long  pmroised,  and  of 
which,  i  am  afraid,  too  high  expecta- 
lioQs  have  been  raised.  The  delay  of  its 
pablifiaiittD  mnsl  be  imputed,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  to  the  (extraordinary  seal 
which  has  been  shown  by  distingnished 
persons  in  all  qnarters  to  supply  me  vith 
additional  information  concerning  its  il- 
lustrious subject ;  resembling  in  this  the 
grateful  tribes  of  ancient  nations,  of 
which  every  individual  was  eager  to 
throw  a  stone  upon  the  grave  of  a  de- 
parted Hero,  and  thus  to  share  in  the 
pious  -  office  of  erecting-  an  honourable 
monument  to  his  memory. 

The  labour  and  anxloos  attention  with 
which  I  have  collected  and  arranged  the 
materials  of  which  these  volumes  are 
composed,  will  hardly  be  conceived  bv 
those  who  read  them  with  careless. faci-^ 
lity.  The  stretch  of  mind  and  prompt 
aasidnity  by  which  so  many  conversa- 
tions were  preserved,  I  myself,  at  some 
dislanee  of  time,  contempUte  with  won- 
der ;  and  I.  mast  be  allowed  to  suggest, 
that  the  nature  of  the  Work  in  other  re- 
spects, as  it  consists  ofinnamerable.de- 
laehed  particulars,  all  which,  even  the 
most  muMite,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
ascertain  with  a  scrupulous  authenticity, 
hu  occasioned  a  degree  of  trouble  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  species  of  com- 
position. Were  1  to  detaU  the  books 
which  I>  have  consoited,  and  the  inqui- 
ries which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  by  various  channels,  I  should  pro- 
^bly  be  thought  ridiculously  ostentati- 
.ous.  Let  me  only  observe,  as  a  specimen 
of  my  trouble,  that  I  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  ran  half  over  London,  in 
order  to  fix  a  date  correctly ;  which, 
when  I  had  accomplished,  I  well  knew 
would  obtain  me  no  praiBe»  though  a 
failure  would  have  been  to  my  discredit. 
And  after  allf  perhaps,  bard  as  it  may 
be,  I  shall  not  be  snrprued  if  omissions 
or  mistakes  be  pointed  out  with  invidi- 
ous severity.  I  have  also  been  extremely 
careful  as  to  the  exactness  of  my  quota- 
tions ;  holding  that  there  is  a  respect  due 
to  the  publick)  which  should  oblige  every 
Anthonr  to  attend  to  this,  and  never  to 
presume  to  introduce  them  with, — "  I 
think  1  have  read}"— or"  If  I  remem- 


ber right;"  when  the  originals  may  be 
examined. 

i  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest 
thanks  to  those  who  have  been  pleased 
to  favour  me  with  communications  and 
advice  in  the  conduct  of  my  Work.  But 
I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  my  friend  Mr.  IfAU>MS,- 
who  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  read 
to  him  almost  the  whole  of  my  mann- 
script,  and  make  such  remarks  as  were 
greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  Work  ; 
though  it  is  but  fair  tonim  to  mention, 
that  upon  many  occasions  I  differed  from 
htm,  and  followed  my  own  judgment.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  deprived 
of  Uie  benefit  of  his  revision,  wlieu  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  book  had 
passed  through  the  press ;  but  after  hav. 
mg  completed  his  very  laborious  and 
admirable  edition  of  Smaksfeare,  for 
which  he  generously  would  accept  of  no 
other  reward  but  that  fame  which  he  has 
BO  deservedly  obtained,  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  a  long  wiehed-for  visit  to  his 
relations  in  Ireland;  from  whence  his 
safe  return  ^ni^us  Atticis  is  desired  by 
hb  friends .  here,  with  all  the  classicail 
ardour  of  Sic  te  Diva  potena  Cppri; 
for  there  is  no  man  in  whom  more  ele- 
gant and  worthy  qualities  are  united ; 
;ind  whose  society,  therefore,  is  more 
valued  by  those  who  know  him. 

It  is  painful  tome  to  think,  that  while 
I  was  carrving  on  this  Work,  several  of 
those  to  whom  it  would  have  been  most 
interesting  have  died.  Such  melancholy 
disappointments  we  know  to  be  incident 
to  humanity ;  but  we  do  not  feel  them 
the  l^Bs.  liet  me  particularly  lament  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  and  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Warton, 
amidst  his  variety  of  genius  and  learning, 
was  an  excellent  Biographer.  His  con- 
tributions to  my  Collection  are  highly 
estimable ;  and  as  he  had  a  true  relish  of 
ray  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  I  trust  I 
should  now  have  been  gratified  with  a 
larger  share  of  his  kind  approbation. 
Dr.  Adams,  eminent  as  the  Head  of  a 
College,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  most  ami- 
able man,  had  known  Johnson  from  his 
early  years,  and  was  his  friend  through 
life.  What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  the 
countenance  of  that  venerable  gentleman 
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to  this  Work,  will  appear  from  what  he 
wrote  to  rae  npon  a  former  occaftion 
from  Oxford,  November  17,  1785:  — 
*'  Dear  sir,  I  hazard  this  letter,  not 
knowing  where  it  will  find  yon,  to  thank 
yon  for  your  very  agreeable  *  Tonr,' 
which  I  foand  here  on  my  retnrn  from 
the  coiratry,  and  in  which  yon  have 
depicted  our  friend  so  perfectly  to  my 
fancy,  in  every  attitnde,  every  scene  and 
situation,  that  I  have  theogtit  myself  in 
the  company,  and  of  the  party,  almost 
thnmahoat.  It  has  given  very  general 
satisfaction ;  and  those  wlio  have  fowid 
moatfanlt  with  a  passage  here  and  there, 
have  a|;reed  that  they  eonid  not  help 
going  throhgfa,  and  being  entertahwd  with 
the  whole.  I  wish,  indeed,  some  few 
gross  expressions  had  been  softened,  and 
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a  few  of  o«r  Hero's  foibles  had  been  a 
Mtile  more  shaded  ;  bat  it  is  nseftol  to  see 
the  weaknesses  incident  to  great  minds ; 
and  yon  have  given  nt  Dr.  Johnson's 
authority  that  in  history  all  ought  to  be 
told.'» 

Sach  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving 
a  just  representation  of  Dr.  JoHnaoN  I 
could  not  conceal.  Nor  will  I  suppress 
my  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness,  that 
by  recording  so  cOMlderable  a  portion  of 
the  wisdom  and  wH  of  **  the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century*," 
I  Imve  largely  provided  Cor  the  instnic* 
tien  and  entertainment  of  ■sanirind, 
Londoo,  April  90,  1791* 

•  See  Mr.  Malone's  Prelhce  to  his  ediHon 
of  Shtkspeare. 
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That  I  was  anxious  for  the  snecess  of  a 
Wdrk  which  had  employed  much  of  my 
time  and  labour,  I  ao  not  wish  to  con<- 
ceal :  but  whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time 
entertained,  have  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  very  favourable  reception  with 
which  it  has  been  honoured.  That  re^ 
ception  has  excited  my  best  exertions  to 
render  my  Book  more  perfect;  and  in 
this  endeavour  I  have  had  the  assistance 
not  only  of  some  of  my  particular  IViends, 
t>nt  of  many  other  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
rectify  some  mistakes,  and  to  enrich  the 
Work  with  many  valuable  additions. 
These  I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  sepa- 
rately in  quarto,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  typo- 
graphy of  both  editions  does  honour  to 
the  press  of  Mr.  Hknry  Baldwin,  now 
Master  of  the  WorshipAil  Company  of 
Stationers,  whom  I  have  long  known  a 
worthv  man  and  an  obliging  friend. 

In  the  strangely  mixed  scenes  of  human 
existence,  our  feelings  are  often  at  once 
pleasing  and  painful.  Of  this  troth,  the 
progress  of  the  present  Work  furnishes  a 
striking  instance.  It  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  my  friend,  Sm  Joshita 
Reynolds,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  lived 
to  peruse  it,  and  to  give  the  strongest 
-testimony  to  its  fidelity;  but  before  a 
second  edition,  which  he  contributed  to 
improve,  could  be  finished,  the  world 
has  been  deprived  of  that  most  valuable 
man  ;  a  loss  of  which  the  regret  will  be 
deep,  and  lasting,  and  extensive,  pro- 
portionate to  the  felicity  which  he  dif- 


fllsed  throngih  a  wide  eirele  of  admirers 
and  friiends.  ' 

In  reflectioir  ^"t  the  Ilhistrious  subject 
of  this  Wwkv  by  being  more  extensively 
and  intimatelv  known,  hdwever  elevated 
before^  has  risen  in  the  veneration  and 
love  of  mankind,  I  feel  a  satisVkiction  be- 
vond  what  fame  can  aflTonl.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  too  much  or  too  often  «dmire  his 
wonderful  powers  of  mind,  when  w« 
consider  tiiat  the  prineipal  store  of  wit 
and  wisdom  which  this  Woric  containa 
was  not  a  paittculair  teleelion  from  his 
general!  oonvenation>  but  was  merely 
Ms  occasiooal  ulk  at  anch  times  as  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  company ; 
and,  without  doubt,  if  his  disconrae  at 
other  periods  had  been  collected  with  the 
aame  attention,  the  whole  teoonr  of  what 
he  Qttered  would  have  been  found  equally 
excellent. 

His  strong,  clear,  and.  animated  en- 
forcement of  religion,  morality,  loyalty, 
and  subordination,  while  it  delights  and 
improves  the  wise  and  the  good,  will,  I 
trast,  prove  an  effectual  antidote  to  that 
detestable  sophistry  which  has  been  lately 
imported  from  France^  under  the  fhlse 
name  of  Philosophy,  and  with  a  roali||. 
nant  industry  has  been  employed  agaimt 
the  peace,  good  order,  ana  happiness  of 
society,  in  our  free  andprosperoas  oonis- 
try ;  but,  thanks  be  to  €k>d,  without  pro- 
dncing  the  pernicious  eflhets  which  were 
hoped  for  by  its  propagators. 

It  seems  to  me.  In  my  momenta  of 
self-complacency,  that  this  extensive  Mo- 
graphical  Work,  however  inferior  in  ita 
nature,  may  in  one  respect  be  assimilated 
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<!  to  the  OomBMY.  Amidit  a  tboosaad  en- 
toiaining  and  instrnetivc  episodes  the 
Hebo  is  never  long  out  of  sight ;  for  tliey 
sre  all  in  some  degree  connected  with 
bim;  and  Ha*  in  the  ivliole  coarse  of 
tlie  History,  is  exhibited  by  the  AatliOBr 
for  the  best  advanUge  of  his  readers : 

—ilmd  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  po$$U, 
Utile  propotuit  noMt  esemplmrVl]f$Hn» 

Should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and 
morose  mortals  who  really  dislike  this 
Book,  I  will  give  them  a  story  to  apply. 
When  the  great  Duke  of  Maslsorough, 
accompaoied  by  Loao  CkvoGiM,  was 
one  day  reconnoitring  the  army  in  Flab- 
%  den,  a  heavy  rain  came  on,  and  they 
both  called  for  their  cloaks.  Lord  Ca- 
dogan's  servant,  a  good  hnmonred  alert 
lad,  brovght  has  Lordship's  in  a  minute. 
The  Duke's  servant,  a  lasy  sulky  dog^ 
WW  so  aluggisb,  that  bis  Grace,  being  wet 
to  the  skin,  reproved  him,  and  had  for 
aofwer  with  a  grant,  "  I  came  as  fast  as 
1  ooold;"  upon  which  the  Duke  calmly 
said,--"  Cmwoam,  I  wookl  not  for  a 
tboosand  pounds  have  that  fellow's  tem- 
per." 

There  ar«  some  men,  I  believe,  who 
have,  or  think  they  have,  a  very  small 
share  of  vanity-.  Such  may  speak  of 
their  literary  fame  in  a  decorous  style  of 
diflEkleoce.  But  I  confess,  that  I  am  so 
formed  by  nature  and  by  habit,  Ihat  to 
restrain  the  effusion  of  delight,  on  having 
obtained  snch  fame,  to  me  would  be 
truly  painfU.    Why  then  should  I  sup- 


press it  9  Why  "  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart "  should  I  not  speak  Y  Let  me 
then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  no  inso- 
lent exaltation,  that  I  have  been  retaled 
with  spontaneous  praise  <»{  my  Wont  by 
many  and  various  persons  eminent  for 
their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  accom- 
plishments; much  of  which  praise  I 
have  under  their  hands  to  bexeposlted  in 
my  archives  at  Auchinleck.  An  honour- 
able and  reverend  friend  speaking  of  the 
favourable  reception  of  my  volumes', 
even  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  ele- 
gance, said  to  me, "  you  have  made  them 
all  talk  ^ohnson,"^Yes,  1  may  add,  I 
have  Johnsonised  the  land ;  and  1  trust 
they  will  not  only  talk,  but  think,  John- 


To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have 
been  thus  indebted,  would  be  tediously 
ostentatious.  1  cannot  however  but  name 
one,  whose  praise  Is  trulv  valuable,  not 
only  on  account  o(  his  knowledge  and 
abilities,  but  on  account  of  the  magnifi- 
cent, yet  dangerous  embassy,  in  which 
he  is  now  em|Moyed,  which  makes  every 
thing  that  relates  to  him  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. Lord  Macartney  favoured  me 
with  his  own  copy  of  my  book,  with  a 
nqmber  of  notes,  of  which  I  have  availed 
myself.  On  the  first  leaf  I  found  in  his 
Lordship's  hand-writing,  an  inscription 
of  snch  high  commendation,  that  even  I, 
vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  m>self 
to  publish  It. 
[J«Iy  I,  I79J.3 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Sbvzral  valuable  letters,  and  other^cn- 
lious  matter,  having  been  communicated 
to  the  Authour  too  late  to  be  arranged  in 
that  chronological  order  which  he  had 
endeavonied  uniformly  to  observe  in  his 
work,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them 
in  his  Second  Edition,  by  way  of  Ad- 
DSNOA,  as  commodionsly  as  be  could.  In 
the  present  edition  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  their  proper  places.  In  re- 
vising his  volumes  for  a  new  edition,  he 
had  pointed  out  where  some  of  these 
materials  should  be  inserted ;  but  unfor- 
tnnatelyj  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1795.  All  the  Notes 
that  he  had  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
copy  which  he  had  in  part  revised,  are 
here  faithfully  preserved ;  and  a  few  new 


Notes  have  been  added,  principally  by 
some  of  those  friends  to  whom  the  Au- 
thour in  the  former  editions  acknow- 
ledged  his  obligations.  Those  subscribed 
with  the  letter  B.  were  communicated 
by  Dr.  Bdrnky;  those  to  which  the 
letters  J.  B.  are  annexed,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  BLjiKBWAY,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom 
Mr.  Boswkll  acknowledged  himself  in- 
debted for  some  Judicious  remarks  on  the 
first  edition  of  his  Work  ;  and  the  letters 
J.  B. — O.  are  annexed  to  some  remarks 
furnished  by  the  Authour*s  second  son,  a 
Student  of  Brasen  Nose  College,  in  Ox- 
ford. Some  valuable  observations  were 
communicated  by  James  Bindlry,  Esq. 
First  Commissioner  in  the  Stamp  Office, 
which  have  been  acknowledged  in  their 
proper  places.  For  all  those  without  any 
signature,  Mr.  Malqne  is  answerable.^ 


ADVEETISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EBlTIOlf .' 


Every  new  remark,  not  written  by  the 
Aatb^iir,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  lias 
been  enclose^  wittiin  crotchelt; 
.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  proof. 
sheets  of  the  pcesent  edition  not  having 
parsed  through  my  hands,  I  am  not  an. 
swerable  for  any  typographical  erroars 
that  may  be  found  in  it.  Having,  how. 
ever,  been  printed  at  the  very  accurate 


press  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  make  no  doabf 
it  will  be  foniid  not  less  porfect  than  the 
former  edition  ;  the  greatest  care  having 
been  taken,  by  correctness  and  elegance 
to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most  Instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  works  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

EDM.  MALONE. 
April.  8,  L7»9. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  are  inserted  some  new 
letters,  of  which  the  greatev  part  has  been 
obligingly  communicated  by  the  Reve> 
irend  DucaoR  Vyse,  Rectpr  pf  Lambeth. 
Those  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  concern, 
ing  his  mother,  in  her  last  illness,  furnish 
a  new  proof  of  his  great  piety  and  ten* 
(lerness  of  heart,  and  therefore  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  this 
very  popular  work.  Some  new  notes 
also  have  been  added^  which,  as  well  as 
the  observations  inserted  in  the  third 
edition,  and  the  letters  now  introduced, 
are  carefully  included  wi^in  crotchets, 
that  the  authour  may  not  be  answerable 
for  any  thing  which  had  not  the  sanction 
of  his  approbation.  The  remarks  of  his 
friends  are  distinguished  as  formerly, 
except  those  of  Mr.  Malone,.  to  which 
the  letter  M.  is  now  subjoined.  Those 
to  which  the  letter  K.  is  affixed  were 
communicated  by  my  learned  friend, 
the   Reverend    Doctor   Kzarnby,  for- 


merly Senior  Fellow  •#  Tmity  College, 
Dublin,  and  now  beneficed  in  the  H1o» 
cess  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  of  which  be 
is  Archdeacon. 

Of  a  work  which  has  been  before  the 
pnblick  for  thirteen  years  wilh  increas- 
mg  approbation,  and  of  which  near  foar 
thonsaod  copies  have  been  dispersed,  it 
is  not  neeessary  to  say  more;  yet  I  can- 
not  refrain  from  adding,  that,  highly  as 
it  is  now  estimated,  it  will,  I  am  confi. 
dent,  be  still  more  valned  by  posterity  a 
century  hence,  when  all  the  acton  hi  th« 
scene  shall,  be  nmnbered  witli  the  dead ; 
when  the  excellent  and  e^raondinary 
man,  whose  wit  and  wisdom  are  here 
recorded,  shall  be  viewed  at  a  stiil 
greater  distance ;  and  the  Inatracttoo  and 
entertainment  tliey  afford  will  at  once 
produce  revecential  giatitiide,  admir». 
tion,  and  delight. 

E.  M. 
Juae  so,  1804. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


In  this  fifth,  edition  some  errours  of  the 
press,  which  had  crept  into  the  text  and 
notes,  in  consequence  of  repeated  im- 
pressions,  have  been  corrected.  Two 
letters   written   by   Dr.  Johnson,  and 


several  new  notes,  have  been  added  ; 
by  which,  it  is  hoped,  this  valuable  Work 
is  still  further  improved. 

E.  M. 
Jitituary  i,  ISO?. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE 


PROSE  WORKS*  OF  SAMUEL  JOHlVSON,  LL.D. 


1735.  Abbidgbmbnt  and   traociation  of 
Lobo's   Voyage    to  Abysrinia. 

1738.  Part  ef  a  translatioii  of  Father  PauJ 

Sarpi'8  History  of  the  Council 

of  Trent,  acknewL 

[N.  B.   As  this  work,  after  some  sheets 

were  printed,  suddenly  stopped,  I  know 

pot  whether  any  part  of  k  is  now  to  be 

lOaDn.J 

For  the  Gentleman*8  Magazine* 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 

I73B.  A  compiete  vindicatioB  of  the  Li- 
censer  of  the  Stage  from  the 
malicion»  and  scandalous  asper- 
sions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  authour  of 
Gusuvus  Yasa,  acknowl, 
Mcmnor  .NorfoUsience:  or,  an 
Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical 
inscription  in  monkiiai  rhyme, 
lately  discovered  pear  Lynne  in 
Norfolk :  by  Probcs  Britanm- 
cus.  acknowl. 

For  the  Gentleman**  Magazine. 

Life  of  Boerbaave.  aohnowl. 

Address  to  the   Reader,   intern, 
evid. 

Appeal  to  the  Publick  in  behalf  of 
the  Editor,  int&rn.  evid. 

Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr. 
Trapp's  Sermons;  a  plausible 
attempt  to  prove  that  an  au-  ' 
thonr's  work  may  be  abridged 
without  injuring  his  propertv. 
acknowl.  ^    ^     J 

•  I  do  uot  here  include  his  Poetical  Works ; 
»r,  c^Koepliiig'  his  JUtio  TiaaUation  of  Pope's 
rfHi'^J'".'^."'*®"/  «nd  h'»  Vanity  of  ftu- 
■un  Wishes  imitated  from  Juvenal ;  \x*  pro- 

M  Mr.  Garnck,  and  bis  Irene,  a  Traaedy. 
ihwf are  »ery  numerous,  and  in  general  short .' 

SSL*  i'-i.^h'V"-!?.^..*  ??'n?'e»«  edition  of 
'Mm,  in  which  I  shall  with  the  utmost  care  f 
wertah,  their  a«tbe«i.icl»y,  and  i!last?I[? 
iKn  with  notes  and  various  readings. 


174«.  For  the  Gentleman'*  Magazine. 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake,  euiknowl. 
Life  of  A<lmiral  Blake,  acknowl. 
Life  of  Philip  Barretier.  acknowl. 
Essay  o&  Epitaphs,  acknowl. 

1741.  For  the  Gentleman'*  Magazine. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

A  free  translation  of  the  Jests  of 
Hierocles,  with  an  introduction. 
intern  evid. 

Debate  on  the  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice  of  the  Rump  l»ar- 
liament  to  Cromwell  in  1657, 
to  assume  the  TWe  of  King ; 
abridged;  methodized*,  and  di^ 
gested.  intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Abb<i  Gnyon's  Dh- 
sertaiion  on  the  Am  axons,  in- 
tern, evid. 

Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Pane- 
gyrick  on  Dr.  Morin.  intern, 
evid. 

1742.  For  the  Gentleman**  Magazine. 
Prefece.  intern,  evid. 
Essay  on  the  Account  of  tho  Con- 
duct of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. acAnow/. 
An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter 

Burman*  acknowl. 
The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan's  Edition 
of  his  Works,  acknowl. 
Proposals  (ot  printing  Bibliotheca 
Harleiana,  or  a  CaUlogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  ^rl  of  Oxford, 
afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first 
Volume  of  that  Catalogue,  in 
which  the  Latin  Accounts  of  the 
Books   were  written  by  liim. 
acknowl. 
Abridgement, entitled.  Foreign  His- 

tory.  intern,  evid. 
Essay  on  the  Description  of  China, 
fl'om  the  French  of  Du  Halde. 
intern,  evid. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE 


1743.  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr. 

James's  Medicipal  Dictionary. 
intenu  evid, 

\        For  the  GenHeman*8  Magaxlne. 

Preface,  intern,  evid, 

Parliamentany  Debates  nnder  tlie 
name  of  Debates  in  the  Senate 
of  Lillipnt,  from  Nov.  19, 1740, 
to  Feb.  23,  1742-3,  inclusive. 
tLchnotcU 

Considerations  on  the  Dispnte  be* 
tween  Grousaz  and  Warbnrton 
on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  in- 
tern, evid. 

A  Letter,  annoancing  that  the  Life 
of  Mr.  Savage  was  speedily  to 
be  pablished  by  a  person  who 
was  favoured  with  his  confi- 
dence, intern,  evid. 

Advertisement  for  Osborne  con- 
cerning the  Harleian  Catalogue. 
intern,  evid, 

1744.  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  achnowl. 
Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, achnowl. 

For  the  Gentlemar^s  Magazine, 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 

1745.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 

Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  re- 
marks on  Sir  T.  H.'s  (Sir  Tho- 
mas Hammer's)  Edition  of 
Shakspearcy  and  proposals  for 
a  new  Edition  of  that  Poet. 
achnowl, 

1747.  Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

lish Language,  addressed  to 
Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, achnowl. 

For  the  Gentleman*a  Magaxine, 

1748.  Life  of  Roscommon,  achnowl. 
Foreign  History,  November,  in- 
torn,  evid. 

For  Mr,  Dodtle^t  Preceptor, 

Prefice.  achnowl. 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit. 
achnowl, 
1750.  The  Ramblkr,  the  first  Paper  of 
which  was  published,  80th  of 
March  this  year,  and  the  last 
17th  of  March,  1758,  the  day 
on  which  Mrs.  Johnson  died  *. 
achnowl. 

Letter  in  the  General  Advertiser 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
Pnblick  to  the  Performance  of 
Comns,  which  was  next  day  to 
be  acted  at  Drary-Lane  Play- 
house for  the  Benefit  of  Milton's 
Grand-danghter.  achnowl, 

•  [Tliit  is  a  ui«ukcw  The  last  number  of 
the  Rambler  appeared  on  the  fburteentk  o( 
March,  three  dayc  before  Mrs.  Jobnaon  died. 
See  p.  57. 


Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lander's 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  An  Essay 
on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradise 
Lost."  achnowl, 
1751.  Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Miscellany 
called  "The  Student,** achnowl. 

Letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  the 
Reverend  Dr.  John  Douglas, 
acknowledging  his  Fraud  con- 
cerning Milton  in  terms  of  suit- 
able Contrition,  achnowl. 

Dedication  to  the  Ear!  of  Middle- 
sex,  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox's 
"  Female  Quixote."  intern, 
evid, 
1753.  Dedication  to  John  Earl  of  Or- 
rery, of  Shakspeare  Illustrated, 
by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  /ic- 


During  this  and  the  following  year 
he  wrote  and  nve  to  hi|  much 
loved  friend  Dr.  Bathurst  the 
Papers  in  the  Adventurer,  signed 
T.  achttOuA, 

1754.  Life  of  Edwaiti  Gave  in  the  Geo. 

tleman's  Magacine.  achnowl, 

1755.  A  DiCTiONART,  with  a  Grammar 

and  History,  of  the  Engush 
LANoaAGB.  achnowL 
An  Account  of  an  Attonpt  to  ascer- 
tain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by 
an  exact  Theory  of  the  Yaria- 
tions  of  the  Magnetical  Needle, 
with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at 
the  most  remarkable  Cities  in 
Europe,  from  the  year  1660  to 
1860.  achnowl.  This  he  wrote 
for  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  aa 
ingenious  ancient  Welsh  Gentle, 
man,  fatiier  of  Mrs.  Anna  Wil- 
liams, whom  he  for  many  years 
kindly  lodged  in  his  house.  It 
was  published  with  a  Transla- 
tion into  Italian  by  Signor  Ba- 
retti.  In  a  Copy  of  it  which  he 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  is  pasted  a  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Mr.  Zachariah 
WiUianu,  plainly  written  by 
Johnson,  intern,  evid, 

1756.  An  Abridgementof  his  Dictionary. 

achnowl. 
Several  Essays  in  the  Universal 
Visiter,  which  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty  in  ascertaining.  All  that 
are  marked  with  two  asterisks 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  al- 
though I  am  confident  from  in> 
tenia  I  evidence,  that  we  should 
except  from  these  "  The  Life  of 
Chaucer,"  "  Reflections  on  the 
State  of  Portugal,"  and  "  An 
Essay  on  Architecture:"  and 
from  the  same  evidence  I  am 
confident  that  be  wrote  "  Fur- 


OF  DR.  JOHMlOtl  8 

tfaer  Tfaooghii  on  A«rlcaltare," 
mad  "  A  DiMcrtatioB  on  the 
State  of  JMemtun  tuid  A«. 
thoon."  Th«  Dinertation  on 
the  Bpitaphi  wrttten  bjr  Pope 
he  itflerwttrds  acknowledged, 
and  added  to  hi»  «  Idler." 
-Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browlie  pre- 
fixed to  a  new  Edition  of  bis 
Christian  Morals.  ackiunoL 


m  the  LMerary  MagtunnB;  at,  iJm- 
venal  Review,  which  began  in  Janu- 
ary, 175fl.» 

His  Original  E$8ajf9  are. 

The  Preliminary  Addresi.  intern, 
evid. 

An  Introdaction  to  the  Political 
State  of  Great  Britain,  intern, 
evid. 

Remarks  on  the  MUitia  Bill,  in- 
tern* evid* 

Obsenrations  on  his  Britannick 
Kijesty's  Treaties  with  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassei.  intern, 
evid. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State 
of  Affairs,  tntens.  evid. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.  King  of 
Prussia*  intern,  evid. 

In  thcMame  Magazine  hie  Reviewe 
are  of  the  f(4Iowing  Books : — 
«  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal 
Socie»."— "  Browne's  Chris- 
tian Morals."— <*  Warton's  Es- 
say on  the  Writings  and.  Genins 
of  Pope,  Vol.  I."—"  Hampton's 
Translation  of  Poly  bios."— '*  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Argnments  in 
Proof  of  a  Deity."— ^'  B^riase's 
Historv  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly." 
— "  Home's  Experiments  on 
Bleaching." — **  Browne's  His- 
tory of  Jamaica." — **  Hales  on 
Distilling  Sea  Watere,  Ventila- 
tors in  Ships,  and  caring  an  ill 
Taste  in  Milk."—"  Lacas's  Es- 
say  on  Waters."—*'  Keith's  Ca- 
talogneof  die  Scottish  Bishops." 
— *' Philosophical  Transactions, 
Vol.  XLIX."— "  Miscellanies 
by  Elis.  Harrison."—*'  Evans's 
Map  and  Acconnt  of  the  Middle 
Colonies  in  America."— "  The 
Cadet,  a  Military  Treatise."- 
<*  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry 
relating  to  the  present  War  im- 
partially examined."  intern, 
evid. 

Mrs.  Lennox's  "  Translation  of 
Sally's  Memoirs."—*'  Tjf  tter  on 
the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng."— 
"  Appeal  to  the  People  concern- 
ing Admiral  Byng."— "Han- 


xui 

way's  Eiflht  Days^  Joomey,  and 
Essay  on  Tea."— *'  Some  farther 
Partumlars  in  Relation  to  the 
Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a 
GentlemEan  of  Oxfmrd."  achn. 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written 
an  angry  Answer  to  the  Review 
of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  Johnson  in 
the  sanM  CoBection  made  a  re- 
ply to  it.  aehnawl.  Thw  te  the 
only  instance,  it  Is  beUeved, 
when  he  eondcseended  to  take 
m^iceHrfany  thing  that  had  been 
written  agtfnst  him;  and  here 
his  chief  inteittlon  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  sport. 

Dedication  to  the  Sari  of  Roch- 
ford  of,  and  Preface  to,  Mr. 
Payne's  Introdnction  to  the 
Game  of  Draughts,  achnowl. 

Introdaction  to  the  London  Ghnv 
nicle,  an  Evening  Paper  which 
stUl  sobsists  with  deserved  ere. 
dit.  achnowl. 
1757.  Speech  on  the  Shbject  of  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  after  the 
EziMditkm  to  Rochefort :  de- 
livered by  cue  of  his  Friends  in 
some  pnblick  Meeting:  It  is 
printea  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
ganhfie  for  October,  1785.  intern, 
evid. 

The  first  two  phragraphs  of  the 
Preface  to  Sir  WUliam  Chans- 
bers's  Designs  of  Chinese  Build- 


1758. 


intSt  ^*  admowU 
■hjsTm 


Ths  IDUR,  which  began  April  5, 
in  this  year,  and  was  continued 
till  April  5«  1700.  acMnowl. 

An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the 
English  Common  Soldiers  was 
added  to  it,  when  published  in 
volumes,  acknowl. 
.  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a 
Tale,  aeknotel. 

Advertisement  for  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Idler  against  certain  Per- 
sons who  pirated  those  Papers 
as  they  came  out  singly  in  a 
Newspaper  called  the  Universal 
Chroude,  or  Weekly  Gasette. 
intern,  evid. 

For  MnL  CharkAte  Lennox's  Eng- 
lifth  Version  of  Bmnaoy,— '*  A 
Dissertation  on  the.  Greek  Co- 
medy*" and  the  General  Conclu- 
sion of  the  Book,  intern,  evid. 

Introduction  to  the  World  Db- 
plaVed,  a  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  deknowl. 

Three  Letters  in  the  Gacetteer, 
cotaeemlng  the  best  plan  for 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  aeknowl. 
.  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George 
III.  on  his  Accession  to  the 
Throne,  tfifern.  evid. 


CMRONOLOGICAI.  CATAU>6VE 


DedicBfion  of  BaretU's  Italian  and 
English  Dictionary  to  the  Mar- 
qais  of  Abrea,  then  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary from  Spain  at  the 
Coart  of  Great  Britain,  intern. 
evid. 

Review  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
Kine,  of  M.  Tytler's  acate  and 
able  Vindication  of  Mtiry  Qoeen 
of  Scots,  achnowl. 

Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  of 

the  Committee  for  Clothing  the 

French  Prisoners,  acknowl. 

1761.  Preeace   to   Roit's   Dictionary  of 

Trade  and  Commerce,  acknowl. 

Corrections  and  improvements  for 
Mr.  Gwyn  the  Architect's  Para- 

gtilet,  entitled  '*  Thoughts  on  the 
oronation  of  George  III."  ac- 
knowl. 
1702.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  the  Re- 
verend Dr.  Kennedy's  Complete 
System  of  Astronomical  Chro- 
nology unfolding  the  Scriptures, 
Quarto  Edition,  acknowl. 
Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
ArtisU'  ExhMtwa.intem.evid. 

1763.  Character  of  Collins  in  the  Poetical 

Calendar,  published  by  Fawkes 
and  Wbty.  acknowl. 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury  of  the  edition  of  Roger 
Aschara's  English  Works,  pub- 
lished bv  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  acknowl. 

Tlie  Life  of  Ascham,  also  prefixed 
to  that  edition.  acknowL 

Review  of  Telemachns,  a  Masque, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Graham, 
of  Eton  College,  in  the  Critical 
Review,  acknowl. 

Dedication  to  the  Queen  of  Mr. 
Hoole's  Translation  of  Tasso. 
4fcinowL 

Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Im- 
posture of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost, 
published  in  the  Newspapers  and 
Gentleman's  Magacine.  ack. 

1764.  Part  of  a  Review  of  Grainger's 

*'  Sugar  Cane,  a  Poem,"  in  the 
London  Chronicle.  €u:knowl. 
Review  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller, 
a  Poem,  in  the  Critical  Review. 
acknowl. 

1765.  The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare, 

in  eight  volumes,  8vo.  with 
Notes,  eteknowl. 

1766.  The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale,  in 

Mrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies. 
acknowl. 

1767.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  Mr. 

Adams's  Treatise  on  the  Globes. 
acknowl. 
1769.  Character  of  the  Reverend   Mr. 
Zachariah  Mndge,  in  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle,  acknowl. 


1770.  The  False  Alarm.  acknowL 

1771.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions 

respecting  Falkland's  Islands. 
aeknowU 

1772.  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaster;  dic- 

tated to  me  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  acknowl. 
Argument  in  Support  of  the  Law 
of  Ficioui  Intromitalon  ;  dic- 
tated to  me  for  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  Scotland.  acknowL 

1773.  Preface  to  Macbean's  *'  Dictionary 

of  Ancient  Geography."  aekn. 
Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Rights 
of  Lay  Patrons ;  dictated  to  me 
for  the  General  Assembly,  of  the 
Charch  of  Scotland,  acknowl, 

1774.  The  Patriot,  acknowl. 

1775.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 

of  Scotland,  acknowl. 

Proposals  forpnblishins;  the  Works 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenbox,  in 
three  Volumes  Quarto,  acknowl. 

Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons 
in  Italian  and  English,  intern, 
evid. 

Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  Answer 
to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  the  American  Congress,  ack. 

Argument  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Me- 
mis ;  dictated  to  me  for  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
'  acknowl. 

Argument  to  prove  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  Stirling  was  corrupt ; 
dictated  to  me  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  acknowl. 

1776.  Argument  in  Support  of  the  Right 

of  immediate  and  personal  Re- 
prehension  from  the  Pulpit; 
dictated  to  me.  acknowl. 

Proposals  for  publishing  an  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Scotch  Celtic  Lan- 
guage, by  the  Reverend  William 
Shaw,  acknowl. 

Dedication  to  (he  King  of  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  Doctor 
Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
acknowl. 

Additions  to  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  that  Prelate ;  prefixed  to 
those  Works,  acknowl. 

Various  Papers  and  Letters  in  Fa- 
vour of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Dodd. 
acknowl. 

Advertisement  for  his  friend  Mr. 
Thrale  to  the  Worthy  Electors 
of  the  Borough  of  South wark. 
acknowl. 

The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies's  Life  of  Garrick.  ac- 
knowl. 

Prefaces,  Biographical  and  Criti- 
cal, to  the  Works  of  the  most 
eminent  English  Poets;  after- 
wards publidied  with  the  Title 


1777. 


1780. 


1781. 
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t>f  the   Lives  of  the  English 
Poets.  acknowL 

Argument  on  the  Importance  of 
the  Registration  of  Deeds ;  dic- 
tated to  me  for  an  Election 
Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  acknowU 

On  the  Distinction  between  Tory 
and  Whig;  dictated  to  me. 
ctcknotoU 

On  YicarionsPanishments,  and  the 
great  Propitiation  for  the  Sins 
of  the  World,  by  Jbsus  Christ  ; 
dictated  to  me.  acknowl. 

Argnment  in  favoar  of  Joseph 
Knight,  an  African  Negro,  who 
claimed  his  Liberty  in  the  Coart 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  ob- 
tained it;  dictated  to  me.  (tc- 
knowl. 

Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer 
of  the  Caledonian  Mercory, 
against  the  Society  of  Procara- 
tors  in  Edinbargh,  for  having 
inserted  in  his  Paper  a  ladicrous 
Paragraph  against  them ;  de- 
monstrating that  it  was  not  an 
injarioas  Libel ;  dictated  to  me. 
achnowU 
178S.  The  greatest  pait,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  a  Reply,  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Shaw,  to  a  Person  at  Edin- 
bargh, of  the  Name  of  Clarke, 
refuting  h)s  arguments  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Poems  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  James  Macpner- 
son  as  Translations  flrom  Ossian. 
intern,  evid. 
1784.  List  of  the  Authoura  of  the  Univer- 
sal Hbtory,  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  printed  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
December,  this  year,  acknowl. 

VariouB  Years. 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  acknowL 
Prayers  and  Meditations,  which  he 


delivered  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Strahan,  enjoining  him  to  pub- 
lish them,  acknowl. 
Sermons,  l^for  PtMlcation  by 
John  Taylor,  LL.D.  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  and  given 
to  the  World  by  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Hayes,  A.M.  intern, 
evid*. 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  Prose  Works  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
and  am  at  liberty  to  mention ;  but  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  muft 
undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  which 
are  yet  concealed ;  and  we  may  add  to 
the  account,  the  numerous  Letters  which 
he  wrote,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
are  yet  unpublished.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  persons  in  whose  possession  they 
are  will  favoar  the  world  with  them. 


JAMES  BOSWELL. 


•  [To  this  List  of  the  Writlnirs  of  Dr.  John- 
«on,  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmer*,  with  consider- 
able probability,  auffgests  to  me  that  we  may 
add  tlie  rollowiog:^ 

In  tkf  Gentleman*i  Magazine. 
1747.  Lander's    Proposals    for    printing   the 

Adamus  Bxnt  of  Hrotius.     Vol.  so. 

p.  404. 
1750.  AJdrew  to  the  Publick,  concernina  Miss 

Williams**    Miscellanies.       Vol.   so. 

p.  438. 
»7$3.  Preface. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  in- 

serted  in  the  last  page  of  the  Index. 

In  the  Literary  Magazine. 
1756.  "  Observations  on  the  foregoing  letter  i" 
i.  e.  A  letter  on  the  American  Colo* 
Dies.    Vol.  I.  p.  66.    M.] 


"  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  Uving  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corrnption. 
Bat  sach  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith*." 

SHAJUPBARB,  HBNRY  VIII. 

*  See  Dr.  Johnson^s  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  a§tick  in  Skie.  September  30,  1779:— 
'*  Bosweil  writes  a  regrular  Journal  of  oor  travels,  which  1  think  couiains  afi  much  of  what  I 
6AS  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occurrences  together ;  "for  such  a  faithful  chronicler  is  OriJUk.** 


THE 


LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 


1  o  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled 
all  mankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others, 
and  who,  whether  we  consider  his  ex- 
traordinary endowments,  or  his  varioas 
works,  has  l>een  equalled  by  few  in  any 
age,  is  an  ardaont,  and  may  be  reckoned 
in  me  a  preaomptaous  task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  life, 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  which 
he  has  given  *,  that  every  man's  life  may 
be  best  written  by  himself;  had  he  em- 
ployed in  the  preservation  of  his  own 
history,  that  cieamess  of  narration  and 
elegance  of  language  in  which  he  has 
embalmed  so  many  eminent  persons,  the 
world  would  probably  have  bad  the  most 
perfect  example  of  biography  that  was 
ever  exhibiteti.  Bat  althoogh  he  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  a  desultory  manner, 
committed  to  writing  many  particulars 
of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  fortunes, 
be  never  had  persevering  diligence 
eneu|rh  to  form  them  in  a  regular  com* 
position.  Of  these  memorials  a  few 
have  been  preserved ;  but  the  greater 
part  was  consigned  by  him  to  the  flames, 
a  few  days  before  his  death. 

As  I  iiad  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
enjoying  his  friendship  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years;  as  1  bad  the  scheme  of 
writing  his  life  constantly  in  view ;  as 
he  was  well  apprised  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  time  to  time  obligingly 
satisfied  my  inquiries,  by  communicating 
to  me  the  incidents  of  his  early  years ; 
as  I  acquired  a  facility  in  recollecting, 
and  was  very  assidaona  in  recording  his 
conversation,  of  which  the  extraordinary 
vigour  and  vivacity  constituted  one  of 
the  first  features  of  his  character ;  and  as 
I  iuve  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  ma- 
terials concerning  him,  from  every  quar- 
ter where  I  could  discover  that  they 
were  to  be  found,  and  have  been  favoured 
with  the  most  lit>eral  communications 
by  his  friends ;  I  flatter  myself  that  few 
biograpbei-s  have  entered  upon  such  a 
work  as  this  with  more  advantages,  In- 
dependent of  literary  abilities,  in  which 
I  am  not  vain  enough  to  compare  myself 
witli  some  great  names  who  have  gone 
before  me  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

•  IdUr,  No.  84. 


Since  my  work  was  announced,  se- 
veral Lives  Mid  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson 
have  been  miblisbed  ;  the  most  volumi- 
nous of  which  is  one  compiled  for  the 
booksellers  of  London,  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Knight f,  a  man,  whom,  durine 
my  long  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
never  saw  in  his  company,  I  think,  hot 
once,  and  I  am  sure  not  above  twice. 
Johnson  might  have  esteemed  him  for 
bis  decent  religious  demeanour,  and  his 
knowledge  of  books  and  literary  history ; 
but,  from  the  rigid  formality  of  his  man- 
ners,  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could 
have  lived  together  with  companionable 
ease  and  familiarity  :  nor  had  Sir  John 
Hawkins  that  nice  perception  which 
was  necessary  to  mark  the  finer  and  less 
obvious  parts  of  Johnson's  character. 
His  being  appoiuted  one  of  his  executors 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  pos- 
session of  such  fragments  of  a  diary  and 
other  papers  as  were  left;  of  wbichf 
before  delivering  them  up  to  the  resid- 
uary legatee,  whose  property  they  were, 
he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance. 
In  this  he  has  not  been  very  sucoessfiii, 
as  1  have  found  upon  a  perusal  of  those 
papers  which  have  been  since  transferred 
to  me.  Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous 
labours,  I  must  acknowledge,  exhibit  a 
farrago f  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  gossiping ;  but  besides 
its  being  swelled  out  with  long  unneces- 
sary  extracts  from  various  works  (even 

t  The  greatest  part  of  this  book  was  written 
9ikWit.  Sir  Johu  Hawkins  was  alive;  aud  1 
avow,  tbai  oue  oliject  of  my  strictures  was  to 
make  him  feel  »ome  compuDction  for  bis 
illiberal  treatment  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Since  bis 
4ec<fa«e,  1  have  sappreMr.d  several  of  my 
remarks  upon  liis  work.  But  tboiitfh  I  would 
not  '•  war  wiib  ihe  dead**  offknsUitiyt  I  think 
it  necessary  to  be  strenuous  in  deftnce  of  my 
illusirinuii  friend,  wliicli  i  cannot  be,  without 
Htronir  animadversions  upon  a  writer  who  has 


areaiiy  injuied  iiioi.  Let  me  add,  that  though 
I  doubt  I  should  not  have  been  very  prompt 
to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  anv  com- 
piimeat  in  his  lifcriiiie,  I  do  now  frankly 
iickiiowledge  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume, 
however  inadequate  and  improper  as  a  Hre 
of  Dr.  Jolinson,  and  howevei'  dtxcredited  by 
unpardonable  inHceuracies  in  other  resprccs. 
contains  a  collection  of  curious  anecdotes  and 
observations,  uhidi  tew  men  hui  Us  author 
could  have  brought  tuj^etber. 
B 
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one  of  several  leaves  from  Osborne's 
Harleian  Catalogue,  and  those  not  com- 
piled by  Johnson,  bot  by  Oldys),  a  very 
small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  person 
Yfho  is  the  subject  of  the  book  ;  and,  in 
that,  there  is  such  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
statement  of  fticts  as  in  so  solemn  an 
author  is  hardly  excusable,  and  certainly 
makes  his  narrative  very  unsatisfactory. 
But  what  is  still  worse,  there  is  through, 
out  the  whole  of  it  a  dark  uncharitable 
cast,  by  which  the  most  unfavourable 
construction  is  pot  upon  almost  every 
eironmstaace  in  the  character  and  con- 
dact  of  my  illostrions  friend ;  who,  1 
tmst,  will,  by  a  true  and  fair  delineation, 
be  vindicated  both  from  the  injurious 
misrepresentations  of  this  author,  and 
fi-om  the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady  who 
once  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him. 
.  There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
letter  frcmi  Bishop  Warbnrton  to  Dr. 
Birch,  on  the  subject  of  biography; 
which,  tliongh  J  am  aware  it  may  expose 
me  lo  «  charge  of  artfully  raising  the 
^alne  of  my  own  work,  by  contrasting 
it  with  that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is 
•u  well  conceived  and  expressed  tiiat  I 
cannot  refrain  Arom  here  inserting  it : 

**  I  shall  endeavour  (says  Dr.  War- 
burton),  to  give  you  what  satisfaction  I 
can  in  any  thing  yon  want  to  be  satisfied 
in  any  subject  of  Milton,  and  am  ex- 
tremely glad  you  intend  to  write  his 
life.  Almost  all  the  life-writers  we  had 
before  Toland  and  Desmaiseaux  are 
indeed  strange  and  insipid  creatures  ; 
and  yet  I  had  rather  read  the  worst  of 
them  than  be  obliged  to  go  through  with 
this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  life  of 
Boilean,  where  there  is  such  a  dull, 
h«avy  succession  of  long  quotations  of 
disinteresting  passages  that  it  makes 
their  method  quite  nauseous.  But  the 
verbose,  tasteless  Frenchman  seems  to 
lay  It  down  as  a  principle,  that  every 
life  must  be  a  book,  and  what's  worse, 
it  proves  a  book  without  a  life  ;  for  what 
do  we  know  of  Boileau,  after  all  his 
tedious  stuff?  You  are  the  only  one  (and 
I  speak  it  without  a  compliment),  that 
by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and  senti- 
ments, and  the  real  importance  of  yonr 
materials,  have  the  art  (which  one  would 
imagine  no  one  could  have  missed),  of 
adding  agreements  to  the  most  agreeable 
subject  in  the  world,  which  is  literary 
history  *." 

«*N0V.  24,  1737." 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials 
into  one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking 
i;i  my  own  person,  by  which  I  might 
have  appeared  to  have  more  merit  in 

•  Brit.  Mm.  4S90»  Ayscouich's  Catal.  Sloaue 
MSS. 


DR.  JOHNSON. 

the  execution  of  the  work,  I  have  re- 
solved to  adopt  and  enlarge  upon  the 
excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Gray.  Wherever  narrative 
is  necessary  to  explain,  connect,  and 
supply,  I  fVirnish  it  to  the  best  of  roy 
abiiities ;  but  in  the  chronological  series 
of  Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce, 
wherever  it  is  in  my  power,  his  own 
minutes,  letters,-or  conversation,  being 
convinced  that  this  mode  is  more  lively,, 
and  will  make  my  readers  better  a<- 
qiuiinted  with  him  than  even  mMt  of 
those  were  who  actually  knew  him,  bot 
could  know  him  only  partially ;  whereas, 
there  is  here  an  accumulation  of  intelv 
ligence  from  various  points,  by  which 
his  character,  is  more  fully  understood, 
and  illustrated. 

Indeed  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  per- 
feci  mode  of  writing  any  man's  life  uan 
not  only  relating  all  tlie  most  importaM 
events  of  it  in  theur  order,  bnt  inter.- 
weaving  what  he  privately  wrote,  and 
said,  and  thought ;  by  which,  mankind 
are  enabled  as  it  were  to  see  him  Uv«^ 
and  to  "  live  o'er  each  scene  "  with  him, 
as  he  actoally  advanced  throngh  the 
several  stages  of  his  life.  Had  hkie  otben 
fl'iends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  as  I 
was,  he  might  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely preserved.  As  it  is,  I  will  ventnre 
to  say  that  be  will  be  seen  in  this  work 
more  completely  than  any  man  who  has 
ever  yet  lived. 

And  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was  ; 
for  I  profess  to  write,  not  his  panegy  rick, 
which  must  be  all  praise,  bnt  his  Life; 
which,  great  and  good  as  he  waa,  moat 
not  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  perfect* 
To  be  as  he  was  is  indeed  subject  of 
pane^rick  enough  to  any  man  in  this 
state  of  being ;  but  in  every  picture  there 
should  be  anade  as  well  as  light,  and 
when  1  delineate  him  without  reserve, 
I  do  what  he  himself  recommended,  both 
by  his  precept  and  his  example, 

**  If  the  biographer  writes  from  pei% 
sonal  knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to 
gratify  the  pablick  curiosity,  there  is 
danger  lest  his  interest,  his  fear,  his  gm- 
titnde,  or  his  tenderness,  overpower  his 
fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not 
to  invent.  There  are  many  who  think 
it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide  the  faults  or 
failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they 
can  no  longer  suffer  by  th^  detection ; 
we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of  charac> 
ters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyrick, 
and  nut  to  be  known  Arom  one  anotlier 
but  by  extrinsick  and  casnal  circum- 
stances. '  Let  me  remember  (says 
Hale),  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to 
pity  a  criminal,  that  there  is  likewise  a 
pity  due  to  the  eonatry.'    If  we  owe 
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regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  there 
U  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to  know- 
le^y  to  virtue,  and  to  truth  *." 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value 
of  the  following  work,  is,  the  quantity 
it  contnns  of  Johnson's  conversation, 
which  is  amversaliy  acknowledged  to 
hare  been  eminently  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining; and  of  which  the  specimens 
ttat  I  have  given  upon  a  former  occasion 
have  been  received  with  so  much  appro- 
bation that  I  have  good  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  the  world  will  not  be  indif- 
fierent  to  more  ample  communications  of 
a  similar  nature.- 
^  That  the  conversation  of  a  celebrated 

*  man,  if  his  talents  have  been  exerted  in 
conversation,  will  best  display  his  cha- 
racter is,  I  trust,  too  well  established  in 
the  judgment  of  mankind  to  be  at  all 
shaken  by  a  sneering  observation  of 
Mr.  Mason,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whitehead,  in  which  there  is  lite- 
rally no  Lifet  but  a  mere  dry  narrative 
of  facts.  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite 
accessary  to  attempt  a  depreciation  of 
what  is  universally  esteemed,  because  it 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
object  of  the  ingenious  writer's  pen ;  for 
in  truth,  from  a  man  so  still  and  so  tame, 
as  to  be  contented  to  pass  many  years  as 
the  domestick  companion  of  a  superan- 
nuated lord  and  lady,  conversation  conid 
BO  more  be  expected  than  flrom  a  Chi- 
nese mandarin,  on  a  chiraneypiece,  or 
the  fantastick  figures  on  a  gilt  leather 
skreen. 
,  If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal 

I  to  Plutarch,  the  prince  of  ancient  bio- 
graphers. Oinutca^m^oenrtietmi-r^tTi 
twnwi  mmm  Sl)^avt;  et^trnt  vi  ttcaua^,  etKKa 

tK  SfJUpounv  >ifiouf  siro$riTtv  /txoTvXoy  f)  fJ-aXeu 
MMpovnceof,  irofoTafuc  e»  fxcyf<rr(xi,  km  vo- 
XtHpaa  irdXswv.     **  Nor  is  it  always  in  the 
[        most   distinguished    achievements    that 
,        men's  virtues  or  vices  may  be  best  dis- 
cerned ;  but  very  often  an  action  of  small 
note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  diii- 
tinguish  a  person's  real  character  more 
than  the  greatest  sieges,  or  the  most  im- 
,       portant  battlesf ." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments 
of  the  very  man  whose  life  I  am  about 
to  exhibit.  '<  The  business  of  the  biogra- 
pher is  often  to  pass  slightly  over  those 
performances  and  incidents  which  pro- 
dnce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead  the  thoughts 
into  d(Mnestfck  privacies,  and  display  the 
minute  details  of  daily  life,  where  ex- 
terior appendages  are  cast  aside>  and 
men  excel  each  other  only  by  prudence 
and  by  virtue.    The  account  of  Thuanus 
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home**  tramlation. 
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is  with  great  propriety  said  by  its  author 
to  have  been  written,  that  it  might  lay 
open  to  posterity  the  private  and  familiar 
character  of  that  man,'  cujut  ingenium 
et  candorem  ex  ivsitu  scriptis  sunt 
oUm  temper  nUrafuri,  whose  candour 
and  genius  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  by 
his  writings  preserved  in  admiration. 

"  There  are  many  invisible  circum- 
stances, wliieh,  whether  we  read  as  in- 
quirerb  after  natural  or  moral  knowledge, 
whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our  science 
or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  iinpor- 
tant  than  publick  occurrences.  Thus 
Sal  lust,  the  great  nuuter  of  nature,  has 
not  forgot  in  his  account  of  Catiline  to 
remark,  that  his  walk  was  now  quick, 
and  again  slow,  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  with  violent  commotion » 
Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon  affords  a 
Mriking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by 
informing  as,  that  when  he  had  made  an 
appmntment,  he  expected  not  only  the 
hour  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  the 
day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of 
suspense;  and  all  the  plaiis  and  enter- 
prises of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less  impor- 
tance to  the  world  than  that  part  of  his 
personal  character  which  represents  him 
as  careful  of  his  health,  and  negligent  of 
bis  life. 

•  But  biography  has  often  been  allotted 
to  writers,  who  seem  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  their  ta8k> 
or  very  negligent  about  the  performance. 
They  rarely  afford  any  other  account  than 
might  be  collected  from  publick  papers, 
but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life, 
when  they  exhibit  a  chronological  series 
of  actiOBs  or  preferments;  and  have  so 
little  regard  to  the  manners  or  behaviour 
of  their  heroes  that  more  knowledge  may 
be  gained  of  a  man's  real  character,  by  a 
short  conversation  with  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, than  flpom  a  formal  and  studied 
narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree,  and 
ended  with-  his  fonera1.->-~> 

'  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural 
reasons  why  these  narratives  are  often 
written  by  such  as  were  not  likely  to 
give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and 
why  most  accounts  of  particular  persons 
are  barren  and  useless.  If  a  life  be  de- 
layed  till  interest  and  envy  are  at  an 
end,  we  may  hope  for  impartiality,  but 
must  expect  little  intelligence ;  for  the 
incidents  which  give  exdellence  to  bio- 
graphy,  are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent 
kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  memorj', 
and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 
We  know  how  few  can  pourtray  a  living 
acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  pro- 
minent and  observable  particularities, 
and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind  i 
and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  mitch 
of  this  iittle  kno«7ledge  may  be  lost  in 
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importing  it,  and  how  soon  a  succes»ioB 
of  copies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the 
original*." 

;  f  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  minateness 
on  some  occasions  of  my.  detail  of  John- 
son's conversation,  and  how  happily  it  is 
adapted  for  the  petty  exercise  of  ridicule, 
by  men  of  superficial  understanding,  and 
ludicrous  fancy ;  but  I  remain  firm  and 
confident  in  my  opinion, .  that  minute 
pa^rticnlars  are  frequently  characteristick, 
and  always  amusmg,  when  they  relate 
to  a  distinguished  man.  I  am  therefore 
exceedingly  unwilling  that  any  thing, 
however  slight,  which  my  illustrious 
friend  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  ex- 
press, with  any  degree  of  point,  should 
perish.  For  this  almost  superstitious 
reverence  I  have  found  very  old  and 
venerable  authority,  quoted  by  our  great 
modern  prelate.  Seeker,  in  whose  tenth 
sermon  there  ia  the  following  passage : 

"Mabbi  David  Kimcki,  a  noted  Jew- 
ish commentator,  who  lived  about  five 
hundred  years  ago,  explains  that  passage 
in  the  first  Psalm,  His  leaf  eUso  shall 
not  wither t  from  Rabbins  yet  older  than 
himself,  thus ;  That  even  the  idle  talk, 
so  he  expresses  it,  <^  a  good  man  ought 
to  be  regarded;  the  most  superfluous 
things  he  saith  are  always  of  some  value. 
And  other  ancient  authours  have  the  same 
phrase,  nearly  in  the  same  aeose." 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  con- 
sidering how  highly  the  small  portion 
which  we  have  of  the  table-talk  and 
other  anecdotes  of  our  celebrated  writers 
is  valued,  and  how  earnestly  it  is 
regretted  that  we  have  not  more,  I 
am  justified  in  preserving  rather  too 
many  of  Johnson's  sayings  than  too  few ; 
especially  as  from  the  diversity  of  dis- 
positions it  cannot  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty  befordiand,  whether  what  may 
seem  trifling  to  some,  and  perhaps  to  the 
collector  himself,  may  not  be  most  agree- 
able to  many  ;  and  the  greater  number 
that  an  authour  can  please  in  any  degree, 
the  more  pleasure  does  there  arise  to  a 
benevolent  mind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think 
this  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  au4 
labour  which  have  been  devoted  to  it 
misemployed,  I  shall  content  myself  wilii 
opposing  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
man  of  any  age,  Julius  C.«sar,  of  whom 
Bacon  .observes,  that  "  in  his  book  of 
Apophthegms  which  he  collected,  we  see 
that  ne  esteemed  it  more  honour  to  make 
himself  but  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the 
wise  and  pithy  words  of  others,  than  to 
have  every  word  of  his  own  to  be  made 
an  apophthegm  or  an  oracle  f." 
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Having  said  thus  much  by  vay  of 
introduction,  I  commit  the  Mlowing 
pages  to  the  candour  of  the  publiek. 


Samuel  Johnson  was  born  at  Lich- 
field, in  Staffordshire,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, N.  S.  1709 ;  and  his  initiation  into 
the  Christian  church  was  not  delayed: 
for  his  baptism  is  recorded,  in  the  regit. 
ter  of  St.  Mary's  parish  in  that  city,  to 
have  been  performed  on  the  day  of  bis 
birth :  his  father  is  there  styled  Gentle- 
man,  a  circumstance  of  which  an  igno- 
rant panegyrist  has  praised  him  for  not 
being  proud ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  the 
appellation  of  Gentleman,  tlHMigh  now 
lost  in  the  indiscriminate  assumption  of 
Esquire^  was  commonly  taken  by  those 
who  could  not  boast  of  gentility.  Hia 
father  was  Michael  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Derbyshire,  of  obsciire  extraction,  who 
settled  in  Lichfield  as  a  bookseller  and 
stationer.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Ford, 
descended  of  an  ancient  race  of  substan- 
tial yeomanry  in  Warwickshire.  Tbey 
were  well  advanced  in  years  when  they 
married,  and  never  had  more  than  two 
children,  both  sons ;  Samuel,  their  first- 
born, who  lived  to  be  the  illustrions  cha- 
racter whose  various  excellence  I  am  to 
endeavour  to  record,  and  Nathaniel}, 
who  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Michael  Johnsofi  was  a  man  of  a 
large  and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong 
and  active  mind;  yet,  as  in  the  most 
solid  rocks  veins  of  unsound  substance 
are  often  discovered,  there  was  in  him  a 
mixture  of  that  diseaBe,  the  nature  of 
which  eludes  the  most  minute  inquiry, 
though  the  effects  are  well  known  to  be 
a  weariness  of  life,  an  unconcern  about 
those  things  which  agitate  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  and  a  general  sensation 
of  gloomy  wretchedness.  From  him 
then  his  son  inherited,  with  some  other 
qualities,  "  a  vile  melancholy,"  which 
in  his  too  strong  expression  of  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  mind,  **  made  him  mad 
all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober $."  Michael 
was,  however,  forced  by  the  naiTOwnesi 
of  his  circumstances  to  be  very  diligent 
in  butiiaess,  not  only  in  his  shop,  but  by 
occasionally  reporting  to  several  towna 
in  the  neighbourhood)},  some  of  which 

X  Nathaniel  was  born  in  171 9,  aod  died  ia 
1737.  Their  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was 
born  at  Cubiey  in  DerbyRhire,  in  I666,  aud 
died  at  LichOeld  in  1731.  at  the  a^e  of  seventy- 
six.  Sarah  Ford,  his  wife,  was  born  at  King's- 
Norton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  1669, 
and  died  at  LicbHeld,  in  Jaonary,  1759,  in  bef 
ainetteih  year.    M. 

J)  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  8d 
iL  p.  313. 

11  Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  '<  Trenthaoi, 
St.  Peter'«  day,  1716k"  written  by  tiie  Rev. 
George  Plazton,  chaplain  at  that  tjnus  to 
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wcfe  at  a  «eMidenble  diatanee  from 
Idcbfield,  At  that,  time  bookwllen* 
•hope,  in  the  provincial  towns  04  Eng- 
land were  very  rare ;  ao  that  there  was 
not  one  even  in  Birmingham,  in  which 
town  old  Afr.  Johnson  used  to  open  a 
shop  every  market-day.  He  was  a  pretty 
good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  citizen  so  cre- 
ditable a*  to  be  made  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Lichfield ;  and  besng  a  man  at 
good  senae,  and  skill  in  his  uade»  :he  ac- 
quired a  reasonable  share  of  wealth,  of 
which  however  he  afterwards  lost  the 
^eatest  part,  by  engaging  tmsnocessfaily 
m  a  manufacture  4>f  patohnMnt.  He  was 
a  zealous  hi^-church  man  and  royalist, 
and  retained  hia  attachment  to  the  un. 
fortanate  house  of  Stuart,  theagh  .he  re- 
concilnl  himself,  by  casuistical  aignraents 
of  expediency  and  necessity  to  take  the 
oaths  imposed  bv  the  prevailing  power* 
There  is  a  circumstance  in  his  life 
somewhat  romantic,  but  so^well  anthev- 
ticatedthat  I  shall.not  omitit.  A 'young 
woman  of  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  while 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  there,  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  him;  and 
though  it  met  with  no  favovrable  retar», 
followed  him  to  Lichfield,  where  she 
took  lodgings  opposite  to  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  and  indulged  her  hopeless 
flame.  When  he  was  infckmed  that  it 
so  preyed  upon  her  mand  that  her  life 
was  in  danger,  be  with  a  generous  ha- 
maiiity  went  to  her  and  offiered  to  many 
her,  but  it  was  then  too  lale:  her  vital 
power  was  exhausted ;  and  she  actoally 
exhibited  one  of  the  very  rare  instances 
of  dying  for  love.  She  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lichfield ;  and  he,  with  a 
tender  regard,  placed  a  atone  over  her 
grave  with  this  inscription : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mrs.  EuzABBTH  Bjuanbt,  a  rtranger : 

Slie  depai-ted  this  tife 

SOih  of  September,  iGdi. 

Johnson's  mother  was   a  woman   of 
distinguished  understanding*.    I  asked 

LonI  Gower,  which  may  serve  (0  show  the 
high  estimation  in  nhicb  the  father  of  our 
neat  moralist  was  held:— "  Johnson,  the 
uohfield  librarian,  is  now  here:  he  propa- 
gates learning  all  over  thiy  dioce^.  and 
advanceth  Knowledge  to  it^  just  height :  all 
the  clergy  here  are  his  nuplTs,  and  suck  all 
they  hare  from  him ;  Allen  capnot  make  a 


warrant  withoai  his  prece<lent,.  nor  our  qiion- 
,  .      « . ■       ;e  *tiii 

Mag. 


dam  John  Evans  draw  a  recognizance  sine 
direetione    ilficAaeltr.'*— Gentleman's    "^- 


Oct.  1791. 

•  li  was  not,  however,  BMich  cultivated,  as 
«e  may  coileci  from  Dr.  Joliiwon's  omrp  ac« 
eoQot  of  his  early  years,  publi»be«l  by  R.  Phil* 
lipt,  8vo.  isos,  a  work  undoubiedily  aaihemink. 
aad  which,  ikoagh  short,  is  cnriaiis,  aod  well 
worth;  of  perataU  "  My  father  and  mother 
1^*8  JohosoiO  had  not  tiaclii  bappiuess  from 
each  other.  They  seldom  co«»v«rttd;  for  my 
father  could  uo(  bear  to  talk  «f  his<aiteivs; 


his  old  schoMfeUon^,  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon, 
of  Birmingham,  If  she  was  not  vaiii  of 
her  son.  life  said,  **  she  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  be  vain,  but  she  knew  her 
son's  value.'*  Her  piet^was  not  inlfe- 
riour  to  her  understanding ;  and  (o  her 
must  be  ascribed  those  early  impressions 
of  religion  upon  the  mind  of  her  son, 
from  which  the  world  afterwards  derived 
so  much  benefit.  He  told  me,  that  he 
remembered  distinctly  having  had  the 
first  notice  of  Heaven^,  **  a  place  to  which 
good  people  went,"  and  HeM,  '*'  a  place 
to  which  bad  people  went,"  communi- 
cated to  him  by  her,  when  a  little  child 
in  bed  with  her;  and  that  it  might  be 
the  better  fixed  in  his  memory,  she  sent 
him  to  repeat  it  to  Thomas  Jackson,  their 
man-servant :  he  not  being  in  the  way, 
this  was  not  done ;  but  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  any  artificial  aid  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

In  following  so  Very  eminent  a  man 
from-  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  every  mf- 
nnte  particular,  which  can  throw  light 
OB  the  progress  of  his  mind,  is  interesting. 
>  That  he  was  remarkable,  even  i»  his-  ear- 
liest years,  may  easily  be  supposed ;  for,- 
to  use  hts  own  words  in  his  Life  of  Sy- 
'  d«aham«  '*  That  the  etretogth  of  his  im- 
'  derstanding,  the  accuracy-  of  his  discern- 
ment, and  the  ardour  of  his  curiosity, 
might  have  been  remarked  from  hii 
im^ncy,  by  a  diligent  observer;  there  is 
no '  reason  to  doabt ;  for  there  Is  no  in- 
stance of  any  man,  whose  hist<M-y  hati 
been  minately  related,  that  did  not  in 
ever^  part  of  life  discover  the  same  pro^ 
portion  of  intellectual  vigour." 

In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly 
unwise  to  pay  too-  much  attention  td 
incidents  which  the  credulous  relate  with 
eager  satisfaction,  and  the  m'ore  sent- 
poloos  or  witty  inquirer  considers  only 
as  topicka  of  ridicule:  Yet  there  is  a 
traditional  story  of  the  infant  Hercules 
of  toryism,  so  curiously  characteristlckj 
that  I  shall  not  withhold  iti   It  was  com- 

and  my  mother,  being  unacquainted  with 
books,  cared  not  to  talk  of  any  thing:  else. 
Had  my  mother  been  more  literate,  they  had 
been  beitei  companioos.  She  might  have 
(iometimes  introduced  her  unwelcome  topick 
niih  more  success,  if  she  could  have  diversi- 
iied  her  conTeri>8tion.  orbosiness  she  had  no 
di«tinr4  conceptinn ;  and  thertfhre  her  dis- 
eourae  was  comppsed  <0uly  of  oomplaiBt,  fean 
and  sQ^picioq.  Neither  or  them  ever  uied  to 
calrulate  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  expenses 
of  living.  My  mother  cnnctmled  that  we  were 
poor,  beeaiwewe  lost  by  seme  of  ourirades  : 
hut,  tine  irtith  wttfl^  that  ny  faAlier,  haviair.  in 
the  early  part  of  hit*  H^e,  contracted  debts, 
never  had  trade  Sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
pay  them,  and  to  maiDtairi'hls  family :  he  got 
something,  bm  aot  eaongh.  It  was  not  till 
about  I7C8,  that  I  thought  to  calculate  the  * 
neiuras  (^  my  father's  trade,  aiid  by  that 
estimate  Jiia  piobable  profits.  Tbis  my  pa» 
rents  never  did.**   M. 
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mantcated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Miss 
Mary  Ayde,  of  Lichfield. 

"  When  Dr.  Sacbeverel  was  at  Lich- 
field, Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years 
old.  My  grandfather  Hammoml  ob- 
served him  at  the  cathedral  perched 
lipon  his  father's  shoulders,  listening  and 

Sping  at  the  modi  celebrated  preacher, 
r.  Hammond  asked  Mr.  Johnson  bow 
he  conld  possibly  think  of  bringing  such 
an  infant  to  church,  and  in  tlie  midst  of 
so  great  a  crowd.  He  answered,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  at  home ; 
for,  yoang  as  he  was,  he  believed  he  had 
caught  the  publick  spirit  and  zeal  for 
Sacheverel,  and  would  have  staid  for 
ever  in  the  church,  satisfied  with  be- 
holding him." 

Nor  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of 
that  jealous  independence  of  spirit  and 
impetuosity  of  temper  which  never  for- 
sook him.  The  fact  was  acknowledged 
to  me  by  himself,  upon  the  authority  of 
his  mother.  One  day,  when  the  servant, 
who  used  to  be  sent  to  school  to  conduct 
him  home,  had  not^come  in 'time,  he  set 
out  by  himself,  though  he  was  then  so 
near-sighted  that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop 
down  on  his  bands  and  knees  to  take  a 
view  of  the  kennel,  before  he  ventured 
to  step  over  it.  Hi»  schoolmistress, 
afraid  that  be  might  miss  his  way,  or 
fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by  a 
cart,  followed  him  at  some  distance,  lie 
happened  to  turn  about  and  perceive 
her.  Feeling  her  careful  attention  as  an 
insult  to  bis  manliness,  he  ran  back  to 
her  in  a  rage,  and  beat  her,  as  well  as 
his  strength  would  permit. 

■Of  the  power  of  his  memory,  for  which 
he  was  all  his  life  eminent  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible,  the  following  early 
instance  was  told  me  in  his  presence  at 
Lichfield,  in  1776,  by  his  step-daughter, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  as  related  to  her  by 
his  mother.  When  he  was  a  child  in 
petticoats,  and  had  learned  to  read,  Mrs. 
Johnson  one  morning  put  the  common 
prayer  book  into  bis  hands,  pointed  to 
the  collect  for  the  day,  and  said,  "  Sam, 
you  must  get  this  by  heart."  She  went 
up  stairs,  leaving  him  to  study  it:  but 
by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  second 
floor,  she  beard  him  following  her. 
"  What's  the  matter?"  said  she.  "  1 
can  say  it,"  he  replied ;  and  repeated  it 
distinctly,  though  he  conld  not  have  read 
it  more  than  twice. 

But  there  has  been  another  story  of  his 
infant  precocity  generally  circulated,  and 
generally  believo],  the  truth  of  which  I 
am  to  refute  upon  his  own  authority.  It 
is  told  *,  that,  when  a  child  of  three  years 

#  Aaecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Hester  Lynch 
Piozsi,  p.  1 1.  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  p. «. 


old,  he  chaiwed  to  tread  afea  a  dtickHbei 
the  eleventh  of  a  brood,  and  killed  it ; 
upon  |vhicfa,  it  is  said,  he  dictated  to  Ms 
mother,  the  following  epitaph : 

**  Hereiies  gro<x1  maater  Dock, 
Whom  Samuel  JohnfioD  trod  on} 

If  it  had  lived,  it  had  beea  good  luek,  , 
For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  oma." 

There  is  sorely  internal  evidence  that 
this  little  composition  combines  in  it 
what  no  child  of  three  years  old  conld 
produce,  without  an  extension  of  its 
faculties  by  immediate  inspiration ;  yet 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  Dr.  Johnson's  step- 
daughter, positively  maintained  to  me.  In 
his  presence,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  for  she  had 
heard  it  from  his  mother.  So  diffiealt  is 
it  to  obtain  an  authentick  •  relation  of 
facts,  and  such  authority  may  there  be 
for  erronr ;  for  he  assured  me,  that  his 
father  made  the  verses,  and  wished  to 
pass  them  for  his  child's.  He  added, 
**  my  father  was  a  foolish  old  man  ;  that 
is  to  say,  foolish  in  talking  of  his  chil- 
dren t." 

Young  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  much  afflicted  with  the  scrofula,  or 
king's-evil,  which  disfigured  a'  counte- 
nance naturally  well  formed,  and  hurt 
his  visual  nerves  so  much  that  he  did  not 
see  at  all  with  one  of  his  eyes,  though  its 
appearance  was  little  different  tram  that 
of  the  other.  There  is  amongk  his 
prayers  one  inscribed,  "  When  my  byb 
W€t»  rettored  toit8  u»et»'*  which  ascer- 
tains a  defect  that  many  of  his  fViends 
knew  he  had,  though  I  never  perceived 

t  This  aaecdote  of  the  daek,  thouf^h  die. 

E roved  by  iuteinal  and  external  evidence, 
as,  nevertbeleM,  upon  «uppofition  of  its  truth, 
been  made  the  foundation  of  the  followinff 
ing:enious  and  fanciful  reflectioDS  of  Mifs 
Seward,  amonji^fil  the  commuoications  con- 
cerning Dr.  Johniion  with  which  she  has  been 
R leased  to  favour  me :— '*  These  infant  num- 
en  contain  the  seeds  of  those  propensities 
which  throueh  his  life  so  strongly  marked  his 
character,  of  that  poetick  Ulent  which  after- 
wards bore  such  rich  and  nieniiful  fruits ;  for, 
excepting  his  orthographick  works,  ever] 
thing  wihch  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  was  Voetn, 
whose  essence  consists,  not  in  numbers  or  in 
Jingle,  but  in  the  strength  and  glow  of  a  fancy, 
to  which  all  the  stores  of  nature  and  of  art 
stand  in  prompt  administration;  and  in  an 
eloquence  which  conveys  their  blended  illuk- 
trations  in  a  language  'more  tuneable  than 
needs  or  rhvme  or  verse  to  add  more  harmony.' 

"The  above  litilc  verses  also  show  that 
superstitiousbias  which  'arew  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  bis  strength,*  and  of 
late  years  particularly,  injured  bis  happinesfi, 
by  preseniing  to  him  the  gloomy  side  of  reli- 
gion,  rather  than  that  bright  and  cheerlnr 
one  which  gilds  the  period  of  closing  liil 
with  the  light  of  pious  hope." 

This  is  so  beautifully  iniMgincd  that  I  would 
not  suppress  it.  But,  like  many  other  the- 
ories, It  is  deduced  from  a  supposed  fsct, 
which  is,  iadced.  a  flctlon.  ' 

}  Prayers  a«d  Meditations, 
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it*.  I  Mtppoeed  him  M  be  only  near, 
lighted  ;  and  indeed  I  matt  observe,  that 
in  no  ether  respect  coold  I  discera  any 
defect  in  Usvision  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
force  of  his  attention  and  |>eroeptiTe 
^sickness  made  him  see  and  distinguish 
all  manner  of  objects,  whether  of  natare 
or  of  art»  with  a  nicety  that  is  rarely  to 
be  found.  When  he  and  I  were  traveling 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  1 
pointed  oat  to  him  a  mountain  which  I 
observed  resembled  a  cone,  he  corrected 
my  inaccnracy,  by  showing  me,  that  it 
was  indeed  pointed  at  the  top,  but  that 
one  side  of  it  was  larger  than  the  other. 
And  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  ac> 
qaainted  agree,  that  no  man  was  more 
nicely  and  minntely  critical  in  the  ele- 
gance of  female  dress.  When  I  found 
tliat  he  saw  the  romantic  beaadei  of 
IsUm,  in  Derbyshire,  nrach  better  than 
I  did,  I  told  him  that  he  resembled  an 
aUe  performer  upon  a  bad  instrument. 
How  false  and  contemptible  then  are  all 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  to  the 
prejudice  either  of  his  candour  or  of  his 
philosophy,  founded  upon  a  supposition 
that  he  was  almost  blind  I  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  contracted  this  grievous 
malady  fkx>m  his  nurse  f.  His  mother, 
^rielding  to  the  superstitious  notion  which, 
It  is  wonderful  to  think,  prevailed  so  long 
in  this  country,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the 
r^al  touch*,  a  nation,  which  our  kings 
encouraged,  and  to  which  a  man  of  such 
imtuiry  and  such  Judgment  as  Carte 
coald  give  credit ;  earned  bim  to  Lon- 
don«  where  he  was  actually  touched  by 
Queen  Annet-  Mrs.  Johnson,  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Hector  informed  me,  acted  by 
the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John 
Fioyer,  then  a  physician  ha  Lichfield. 
Johnson  used  to  talk  of  this  very  frankly ; 
and  Mrs.  Piosffi  has  preserved  his  very 
pictaresque  description  of  the  scene,  as 
it  remained  upon  his  fancy .  Behaf^  asked 
if  he  conld  remember  Queen  Anne, — 

*  Speaking  biin>elf  ttt  the  iinperrection  of 
one  of  bit  e)e«,  lie  Hsid,  to  Dr.  Boruey,  '*  the 
doir  *ss  never  aoo4  for  moch.*'    Bornbt. 

t  Siirh  was  (lie  opinion  of  Dr.  Swinfen. 
John«nn'i  eyes  were  very  aoon  Uiwovered  to 
be  h\A,  and,  to  relieve  them,  an  i»«ue  wan  cut 
io  bi«  left  arm.  At  the  end  often  weeks  fW>ni 
kit  birth,  be  was  takeo  home  from  bis  nurse, 
"  s  poor  diseased  infant,  almost  blind."  See 
a  wQrk,  already  quoted, entitled  "  Aii  Account 

*  -       •-      f  Dr.  Sam 


of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  from  his 
BIrih  Co  Ms  Eleventh  Year :  written Jby  bim- 
self."   8VO.  »H)5.    M. 

}  He  was  only  thirty  month*  old,  when  be 
was  taken  to  London  to  be  touched  for  the 
evil.  Durinic  this  visit,  be  tell*  os  his  mother 
parcbased  for  bim  a  small  silver  cnp  and 
spo«n.  "The  cup,"  be  affectiaRly  adds, '<  was 
one  of  the  last  pieces  of  plate  which  dear 
Tetty  sold  in  our  distress.  I  have  now  the 
ipoon.  She  bongbt  at  the  same  time  two  tear 
•foons.  and  till  my  manhood  she  had  no 
SMre.''   M. 
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He  had  (he  said)  a  oonruied,  but  «Mne< 
how  a  sort  of  solemn  reeoUeetion  of  a 
lady  io  diamonds,  and  a  long  black 
hood$."  This  tonch^however,  was  with- 
out any  effect.  I  ventured  to  say  to  him, 
in  allusion  to  the  political  principles  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he 
ever  retained  some  odour,  that  **  his 
mother  had  not  carried  him  far  enough, 
she  should  have  taken  him  to  Borne." 

He  was  first  Uught  to  read  English  by* 
Dame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a 
school  for  young  children  in  Lichfield. 
He  told  me  she  could  read  the  black 
letter,  and  asked  him  to  borrow  for  her 
a  bible  in  that  character.  When  he  was 
going  to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take  leave 
of  him,  brought  him  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  kindness,  a  present  of  gingerbread, 
and  said  he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever 
had.  He  delighted  in  mentioning  this 
early  compliment:  adding, with  a  smile, 
th^  *'  this  was  as  high  a  proof  of  his 
merit  as  he  coold  conceive."  His  next 
instructor  m  English  was  a  master,  whom^ 
when  he  spake  of  him  to  me,  he  fteni. 
liarly  called  Tmn  Brown,  who,  said  he; 
<*  pabiished  a  spelling-book,  and  dedi* 
cated  it  to  the  U  niverse ;  bat,  I  fear,  no 
copy  of  it  can  now  be  had." 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr. 
Hawkins,  osher,  or  under-master  of  Lich- 
field school, ''  a  man  (said  he)  very  akiU 
ful  in  his  little  way."  With  him  he 
continued  two  years,  and  then  rose  to  be 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  head, 
master,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
"  was  very  severe,  and  wrong-headedly 
severe.  He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  ns 
unmercifully ;  and  he  did  not  distinguieh 
between  ignorance  and  negligence;  for 
he  would  beat  a  boy  er|oally  for  not 
knowing  a  thing  as  for  neglecting  to 
know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  ques- 
tion, and  if  he  did  not  answer  it,  he  would 
beat  him,  without  considering  whether 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how 
to  answer  it.  For  instance,  he  would 
call  up  a  boy,  and  ask  bim  Latin  for  a 
candlestick,  which  the  boy  coold  not 
expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy 
conld  answer  every  question,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

It  is,  however,  but  jusdce  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Hunter  to  mention,  that 
though  he  might  err  in  being  too  severCy 
the  school  of  Lichfield  was  very  respect- 
able in  his  time.  The  late  Dr.  Taylor^ 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who- was 
educated  under  him,  toM  me,  that  **  he 
was  an  excellent  master,  and  that  his 
ushers  were  most  of  them  men  of  emi- 
nence ;  that  Holbrook,  one  of  the  most; 
ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and  best 

i  Anecdotes,  p.  iO. 
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pretehMrs  of  his  Age,  was  ariier  daring 
the  greatest  part  of  the  lime  tint  JohmoD 
was  at  school.  Thea  came  Hagae,  of 
whom  as  moch  might  be  sakl,  with  the 
addition  that  he  was  an  eiegant  poet. 
Hagoe  was  sacceeded  by  Green,  after 
wards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  character 
in  the  learned  world  is  well  known.  In 
the  same  form  with  Johnson  was  Con- 
greve,  who  afterwards  became  cliaplain 
to  Archbishop  Boulter,  and  by  that  con- 
nexion obtained  good  preferment  in  Ire'<- 
land.  He  was  a  yonnger  son  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Congrere,  in  Stafford- 
shire, of  which  the  poet  was  a  branch. 
His  brother  sold  the  estate.  There  was 
also  Lowe,  afterwards  Canon  of  Wind- 

SOT." 

Indeed  l<Anson  was  yery  sensible  how 
much  be  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Langton  one  day  asked  him  how  be  had 
acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  in  which,  I  believe,  be  was  ex- 
ceeded by  no  man  of  his  time ;  he  said, 
*1  My  master  whipt  me  very  well.  With- 
out that,  sir,  I  should  have  done  nothing." 
He  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter 
was  flogging  his  boys  unmercifully,  he 
used  to  say,  "  And  this  I  do  to  save  you 
from  the  gallows."  Johnson,  upon  ail 
occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of 
enforcing  Instruction  by  means  of  the 
rod  *.  "I  would  rather  (said  he)  have 
the  rod  to  be  the  general  terrour  to  all, 
to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if 
you  do  thus,  or  tlius,  you  will  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters. 
The  rod  produces  an  effect  which  termi- 
nates in  Itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being 
whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there's 
an  end  on't ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emu- 
lation, and  comparisons  of  superiority, 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mis- 
chief: yon  make  brothers  and  sisters  hate 
each  other." 

When  Johnson  saw  some  young  ladies 
in  Lincolnshire  who  were  remarkably 
well  behaved,  owing  to  their  mother's 
strict  disci i^ine  and  severe  correction,  he 
exclaimed,  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  lines 
a  little  varied  t. 
"  Roa,  I  will  honour  thee  for  this  thy  datj.** 

That  superiority  over  his  fellows,  which 
'  he  maintained  with  so  much  dignity  in 
bis  march  through  lifcy-was  not  assumed 
from  vanity  and  ostentation,  but  was  the 
natural  and  constant  effect  of  those  ex- 
traordinary powem  of  mind,  of  which  he 
could  not  but  be  conscious  by  comparison  ^ 

•  Johnson*!  obsen'ations  to  Dr.  Rose,  on 
this  subject,  may  be  found  in  a  subseqneiit 
part  of  this  wont.  See  uear  the  end  of  the 
year  in».    B.  ^       .. 

t  The  line  U  hi  Kino  Henry  vi.  Part  ii. 

*' Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed." 


the  iatelieotttsd  difference,  whtclr  in  other 
cases  of  compai  ison  of  characters,  is  often 
a  matter  of  andecided  eoniest,  being  a» 
dear  in  bis-  case  as  the  sooerierity  of 
stature  in  some  men  above  otneri.  John- 
son did  not  strut  or  stand  on  tiptoe ;  he 
only  did  not  stoop.  From  his  earliest 
years,  hte  snperiorlty  was  perceived  and 
acknowledged.  He  was  from  the  begiii->^ 
■ing  ttvof  mffw,  a  king  of  men.  His 
schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  has  obligingly 
fnmisbed  me  with  many  particulars  of 
his  boyish  days ;  and  assured  me  that  M 
never  knew  him  corrected  at  jwhool,  bat 
for  talking  and  diverting  other  boys  from 
their  busineM.  He  seemed  to  learn  by 
intuition ;  for  though  indolence  and  pro- 
crastination were  inherent  In  his  constU 
tntion,  whenever  he  made  an  exertion 
he  did  more  than  any  one  else.  In  shorty 
he  is  a  memorable  instance  of  what  has 
been  often  observed,  that  the  boy  is  the 
man  in  miniatni-e;  and  that  the  distin' 
guishing  charaoteristicka  of  caeh  indi- 
vidual are  the  same,  throagh  the  whole 
eourse  of  life.  His  favourites  used  to 
receive  very  liberal  assistance  from  him ; 
and  such  was  the  submtasion  and  dei^- 
enoe  with  which  be  was  treated,  such  the 
desire  to  obtain  his  regard,  that  three 
of  the  boys,  of  whom  Ifr.  Hector  was 
sometimes  one,  need  to  come  in  the 
morning  as  his  humble  attendants,  an4 
carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the  middle 
stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and 
one  on  each  side  supported  him;  and 
thns  be  was  borne  triumphant.    Such  a 

Kroof  of  the  eariy  predominance  of  intel- 
ictnal  vigour  is  very  remarkable,  and 
does  honour  to  human  nature. — Talking 
to  me  once  himself  of  his  being  much 
distinguished  at  school,  he  told  me, 
"  they  never  thought  to  raise  roe  by  com- 

yaring  me  to  any  one ;  they  never  said, 
ohnson  is  as  good  a  scholar  as  such  a 
one ;  but  such  a  one  is  as  good  a  scholar 
as  Johnson ;  and  this  was  said  bnt  of  one* 
but  of  Lowe ;  and  I  do  not.  think  he  was 
as  good  a  scholar." 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to 
excel,  which  roused  him  to  counteract 
his  indolence.  He  was  uncommonly  in- 
quisitive ;  and  his  memory  was  so  tena- 
cious that  he  never  forgot  anv  thing  that 
he  either  heard  or  read.  Mr.  Hector 
remembers  having  recited  to  him  eighteen 
verses,^  which,  after  a  little  pause,  he 
repeated  verbatim,  varying  only  one 
epithet,  by  which  he  improved  the  line. 
He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys 
in  their  ordinary  diversions :  iiis  only 
amusement  was  in  winter,  when  he  took 
a  pleasure  in  being  drawn  upon  the  ice 
by  a  boy  barefooted,  who  pulled  him 
along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him  :  no 
very  easy  operation,  as  his  size  was  re- 
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markably  Urge.  His  defective  right, 
indeed,  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the 
commoo  sports  :  and  be  once  pleasantly 
remarked  to  me,  "  how  wonderfnlly  well 
he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  without  them." 
Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  has  josUy 
observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  when 
earnestly  cantioning  a  friend  aeainst  the 
pernicious  effects  of  idleness,  that  active 
sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned  idleness  in 
yoong  people ;  and  that  the  listless  torpor 
of  doing  nothing  alone  deserves  that  name. 
Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition, 
Jiriinaoo  had  all  his  life  too  great  a  share. 
Mr.  Hector  relates,  that  "  he  coatd  not 
oblige  him  more  than  by  saantering  away 
the  hoars  of  vacation  in  the  field8,,during 
which  be  was  more  engaged  in  talking 
to  himself  than  to  Ms  companion.^' 

Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Droroore, 
who  was  long  intimately  acqaainted  with 
him,  and  has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes 
concerning  him,  regretting  that  he  was 
not  a  more  diligent  collector,  informs 
me,  that  *'  when  a  boy  he  was  immo- 
derately fond  of  reading  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  he  retained  his  fondness  for 
them  throagh  life ;  so  that  (adds  his  lord- 
ship) spending  part  of  a  sammer  at  my 
parsonage  honse  in  the  country,  he  chose 
for  his  regular  reading  the  old  Spanish 
romance  of  Felixmarte  of  Hircania,  in 
folio,  which  he  read  quite  throagh.  Yet 
I  have  heard  him  attribate  to  these  ex- 
travagant fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of 
mind  which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in 
any  profession.** 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  at 
the  honse  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford  *, 
Johnfton  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  re- 
moved to  the  school  of  Stourbridge,  in 
WMTcestershire,  of  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  then  master.  This  step  was  taken 
by  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ford,  a  man  in  whom  both  talents 
and  good  dispositions  were  disgraced  by 
iicentionsnesst,  bnt^vho  was  a  very  able 
Judge  of  what  was  right.  At  this  school 
he  did  not  receive  so  much  benefit  as  was 
expected.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  acted 
in  capacity  of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth, in  teaching  the  younger  boys. 
"  Mr.  Wentworth  (he  told  me)  was  a 
very  able  man,  but  an  idle  roan,  and  to 
me  very  severe ;  but  I  cannot  blame  him 
moch.  1  was  then  a  big  boy ;  he  saw 
I  did  not  reverence  him ;  and  that  be 
sboold  get  no  honour  by  me.  I  had 
brought  enough  with  me  to  carry  me 
through ;  and  all  I  should  get  at  his  school 

•  Comelhis  Ford,  according  to  Sir  jAhn 
HawliiD*,  was  his  coufin  eernian*  being  the 
•00  of  Dr.  ilosepb,  [Q.  N»tbanien  Ford,  an 
cniaent  physician,  who  was  brother  to  John 
ioa*>  flioth^.    M. 

f  He  iBSsM  to  be  the  original  of  the  parson 
la  Ho{arth*«  Modem  Mtdntgbt  Coarersaiion. 


wonld  be  ascribed  to  tny  own  IflbMr,  or 
to  my  former  master.  Yet  he  taught  me 
a  great  deal." 

He  thus  discriminated,  to  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his 
two  grammar-schools.  '*  Atone,I  learned 
much  in  the  school,  but  little  flrom  the 
master ;  in  the  other,  I  learned  much  from 
the  master,  but  little  in  the  school.** 

The  bishop  also  informs  me,  that 
**  Dr.  Johnson's  father,  before  he  was 
received  at  Stonrbridge,  applied  to  have 
him  admitted  as  a  scholar  and  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lea,  M.  A.  head 
master  of  Newport  School,  in  Shrop- 
shire (a  very  diligent  good  teacher>  at 
that  time  in  high  reputation,  under  whom 
Mr.  Hoi  lis  is  said,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  ' 
Life»  to  have  been  also  educated  {)•  This 
application  to  Mr.  Lea  was  not  sneoess- 
fnl ;  but  Johnson  had  afterwards  the  gra- 
tification to  hear  that  the  oM  gentleman, 
who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  men- 
tioned it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  his  life,  that  **  he  was  vary 
near  having  that  great  man  for  his 
scholar.** 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  then  he  returned  home, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  have  loitered, 
for  two  years,  in  a  state  very  unworthy 
his  uncommon  abilities.  He  had  already 
given  several  proofs  of  his  poetical  genins, 
both  in  his  school  exercises  and  in  other 
occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I  have 
obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of 
one  of  his  masters,  and  of  Mr.  Hector, 
his  schoolfellow  and  friend  :  from  which 
I  select  the  following  specimens  : 
TrantiatioH  of  ViROiu    Pastoral  I. 

HBUBODS. 

Now,  TStyrus,  you,  rapine  anrf  careless  laid. 
Play  un  your  pipe  beneath  this  beechen  vliade  : 
While  wretcbciT we  about  the  world  nHutroam, 
And  leave  our  pleasinir  lieldsaml  DStirc  home. 
Here  at  your  ease  you  *inff  yonr  anmroiw  flame. 
And  the  wood  rings  with  Amaryllis*  name. 
txtyhus. 
Those  blestings,  friend,  a  deity  hestow'd* 
For  I  shall  never  think  hirn  leos  than  god : 
Oft  on  his  altar  vball  my  firstlinfrs  lie. 
Their  binod  the  cnnsecr-Ated  stone«  «han  dye: 
He  gave  my  Aocksto  i^raze  the  flowery  meads. 
And  me  to  tune  at  ense  the'  unequal  reeds. 

MBLIBSUS. 

My  aduHraUoB  only  f  expressM 
CNo  spark  of  envy  harbours  in  ray  breast). 
That  when  confusiou  o'er  the  coomry  reigns, 
To  you  alone  this  happy  state  reraains. 
Here  1,  choogh  fklnt  myself,  mu«t  drive  ny 

Ear  fronf  their  ancient  fields  and  hnmble  cot*. 
This  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  kids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  inck. 
Had  we  not  been  penrerseand  careie»s  srowa. 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown; 

t  As  was  likewise  the  bishop  of  Dromore 
many  y»ars  afterward*. 
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aZ  ^^kT^'i*  Wji-tei  by  the  thunder  str«k«, 
Fbretold  thecomJflg  erll  by  their  dismal  cro3k. 
Tratulatum  <if  H.OJUCB.  Book  I.  Ode  xxil. 
Thb  man.  my  friend,  whose  comcious  heart 

Witli  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows. 
Nor  taints  wilb  death  the  envenomM  dart. 

Nor  needs  the  guard  of  Moorish  bows: 
Tholirt  Sc|tbla»8  icy  cliffs  he  treads, 

Or  horrid  An-ick's  faithless  sands: 
<>' where  the  famed  Hjdaspes  spreads 

His  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 
For  while  my  Chloe's  image  charm'd, 

Too  far  in  habine  woods  I  stray'd: 
Me  singing,  careless  and  uiiarm'd. 

A  grasly  wolf  surprised,  apd  fled. 
No  aayare  more  portentous  staln'd 

ABulia's  spacious  wiids  with  gore  j 
No  fiercer  Juba's  thirsty  land. 

Dire  nurse  of  raging  lions/bore. 
Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Wh?.2."^i«^.®i  'l""'"''*^  branches  sighs; 

^'u  c'ouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 

witb  borrid  viuom  the  frowning  skies : 
Plaee  me  benMth  the  burning  line, 

A  Clime  denied  lo  human  race: 
I'll  sinsr  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 

Her  heavenly  voice,  and  beauteous  face. 
Translation  of  Horacb.    Book  11.  Ode  is. 
CiouDs  do  not  always  veil  the  skies. 

M^°L  .'k*!*^.'™"*®"*  ^^^  verdant  plain: 
Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise 
Or  storms  afflict  the  ruffled  main ; 

''%Ly^i*^'l"'°.'i  ^^^  Armenian  shores 
N^»F"®  <^n?»"  <*  waters  always  freeze. 
^"H  »'*»?•  fwrious  Boreas  roars,  ' 

Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees. 
But  you  are  ever  drown'd  in  tears. 

For  Mjfstes  dead  you  ever  moura  j 
No  setiMig  Sol  can  ease  your  cares 

But  fliids  you  sad  at  his  return. 
The  wise  experienced  Grecian  saee 

Moiirn'd  not  Antilochus  so  lone  • 
Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  aj?' 

So  much  lament  his  slaugiiter'd  son. 

^a7.1!*!^'  ?*  '*"»*'»'  "'"«  woman's  sighs ; 
B^n/.'J"JI1''>'"?***'<"'*  trophies  sing.-  ^ 
Ry>eat  that  prince^,  victories      ^' 
lo  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 
^TMiStfh'Il*"  "'•'nbler  wave, 

4^^nrt'o^lv^^^'^rn'rs^l!tr  '•'«'^''' 

And  scarce  forsake  his  native  fields. 
'h^f^'!*"  ^f"*'  *-^'*^  Dialogue  between 

fufJ^3^'^^ '  ^K*=  ff-x^'Jift Hector answer'd  kind. 

fiSf  sfafiWh  *"/•'*  rest,  shall  be  mv  carej 
But  shall  I.  then,  forsake  the  unfinJsh'd  war' 
^''nimef       '''"''  '"'*"*'  great  Hector's 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame. 
Acquired  ^bj^  wounds   and   battles   bravely 

Kli!?*'"^  *?".'  ***.**."  •<»  »»ean  «  thought ! 

"breath  *°  *****"  «»»  Ifeetiag 

^*"*    ^^dlath.''***  chei'rful  eyes  approaching 
The  inexorabie  slaters  have  decreed 
That  Pjjamj*  house,  and  Priam's  self  shall 

*"»«  <**y  *«[j  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall 
And  »pread  its  smoking  ruius  o'er  the  field. 
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Yet  Hecuba's  nor  Priam's  hoary  age.. 
W.bose  blood  shall  quench  some  Grecian^ 

thirsty  rttlfe,  ' 

Nor  my  brave  brothersi,  that  have  bit  tk« 

ground, 
Their  souls  dismissM  through  majiy  a  ghastly 

Can  In  my  bowto  half  that  rrief  create. 

As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impeading  fate :  • 

When  some  proud  Grecian  dame  shall  tasks 

impose, 
Mimick  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woe« ; 
Beneath  Hyperia's  waters  shall  you  sweat. 
And,    fainting,   scarce    support!  the    liauid 

weight : 
Then  shall  some  Arglve,  loud  insulting,  cry- 
Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  my  f  ' 
Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  (hose  beatt« 

teoua  eyes* 
And  that  fair  boxom  heave  witb  rising  sighs ! 
Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero's  hand 
May  I  lie  slain,  and  spnrn  the  bloody  sand. 

To  a  YouNO  Laby  on  her  BiaTHOAy  *. 
TH»  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fair. 
Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  TonUest  prarer. 
May  ihw  returning  day  for  ever  ind 
1  hv  form  more  lovely,  more  adom'tf  Ihy  mind  : 
AH  paios,  ail  cares,  may  favouring  Heave^i 

remove. 
All  but  the  sweet  solicitudes  of-  lore ! 
May  powerful  nature  join  with  grateful  art. 
To  point  each  glance,  and  force  It  lo  the  heart  I 
O,  then,  when  conquerM  crowds  confess  thv 
'  sway,  ' 

Whenev'n  proud  wealth,  and  prquder  wit  obey. 
My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trust : 
Alas!  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just. 
Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care 

employ. 
Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  jov: 
With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  foiward  fool. 
Shown  In  the  faithless  glass  of  ridicule  : 
reach  mimick  censures  her  own  ftiults  to  ilBtf>. 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  thense^res  be  bliodv 
So  shall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind, 

Thb  Young  Aitthour  t. 
Wbbn  first  the  peasant  long  inclined  taroam. 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and"  peaceful  home. 
Pleased  with  the. scene  the  smilinif   ocean 

yields. 
He  scorn*  the  verdant  meads  and  flowery 

fields,; 
Then  dances  jocund  o'er  the  watery  way. 
While  the  bretze  whispers,  and  the  streamers 

play : 
Onbooadect  prospects  in  bis  bosom  roll. 
And  fOKure  millions  lift  his  rising  soul : 
In  bliMful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine. 
And  raptured  sees  the  newfound  ruby  shine. 
Joys  insincere !  thick  ctonds  invade  the  skiea. 
Uud  roar  the  billowjB,high  the  waves  arise  T 
Sickening  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore. 
And  vows  to  trust  the  faithless  deep  no  more. 
So  the  young  aathour,  panting  after  fame. 
And  the  long  honours  of  a  lasting  name,    . 
Entrusts  his  happiuwi  to  human  kind, 
ir2ir^/*'**'»  "•'*'■«  cruel,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
"  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,''  in  ecstasies  he  eric*. 
"For  wealth  or  tiile,  perishable  priae :        ! 
While  I  those  transitory  blessiugs  scorn. 
Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unboru.** 
This  thought  nnce  formed,  all  counsel  comes 

too  late  I 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  bis  fate ; 


•  Mr.  Hector  informs  me  that  this  was  made 
almost  tmpromptM,  in  his  presence. 
iJ^u^m    ..  '»»««'';«<ii  ^'th  inany  allerations, 
in  the  GenUeiuaB's  Magaatae,  1749.  "» 
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Swiftly  I 
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Swiftly  be  see*  the  imagined  iaurels  tpretid, 
And  feeli  the  nnfadine  vireaih  fiariound  bit 

bead. 
Wani'd  by  anoiber's  fate,  vai»  youth,  be  «*tte{ 
uiose  dreams  were  Settle'*  oace,  and  OgH- 

by*g: 
Tbe  pampblet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise, 
To  some  retreat  the  bailed  writer  flies; 
Wbere  oo  aour  critics  snarl,  no  sneers  molest. 
Safe  from  the  tart  lampoua  and  sdngintf  iest; 
There  be^  of  Heaven  a  le^s  distinguisli'a  Iol« 
Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  forgot. 

EnLoouB,  intended  to  have  been  spoken  by  a 
Lady  wAo  vas  to  pertonate  the  Ghost  ef 
Hbkmionb  *. 
¥■  blooming  train,  who  gire  despair  or  joy, 
BtesB  with  a  smile,  or  Witb  a  frown  destroy; 
fa  whose  fair  cheelcs  destructive  Cupids  wait. 
And  with  unerring  sliaftii  distribute  fate ; 
Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes. 
Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer 

dies; 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barbarous 

play, 
Unpitytng  see  fliem  weep,  and  heartfat-m  pray, 
And  unrelenting  sport  ten   thousand    lives 

away: 
for  you,  ye  fair.  I  quit  ike  gloomy  plains, 
Where  sable  niKlU  in  all  her  horronr  reigns; 
No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades 
Beeeive  the  unbappyghosto  of  scornful  maids* 
For  kiDd,   for    tender  nymphs   the   myrtle 

blooms. 
And  weaves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasing 

glooms; 
I^ereimial  roses  deek  each  imrple  rale, 
And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  et ery  gale  : 
Far  hence  are  banish'd  vapour*,  spleen,  aiid 

tears,  ... 

Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  airs : 
No  pug,  nor  favoarite  Cupid  tliere  enjoys  - 
The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Tbyrsis  dies ; 
Fnrm'd  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  arms, 
Ner  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into 

charms. 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  in- 
flame, 
For  those  who  feel  no  guilt  can  know  no 

shame : 
Dnfaded  still  their  former  cbarms  thev  shew, 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  for  ever 

new. 
But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates : 
Espell'd  and  exiled  from  the  blissful  seats 
To  dismal  realms,  and  regions  void  of  peace, 
Where  furies  ever  howl,  and  serpents  evei'  biss. 
O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  siab, 
And  poisonous  vapours,  blackening  all  the  sky, 
With  livid  hue  the  fairest  face  o'ercast. 
And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  bKiat, 
Where'er  they  fly  their  lovers'  ghosts  pursue, 
lallicting  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew, 
Vexatioo,  Fury,  Jealousy,  Despair, 
Vex  every  eye,  and  every  bosom  tear, 
Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descried. 
No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 
Then  melt,  ye  fair,  while  clouds  around  you 

Nor  let  draJain  sit  lowering  in  your  eye ; 
With  pity  soften  every,  awful  grace. 
And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  face  : 
To  ease  their  pains  exert  your  milder  power. 
So  shall  you  guiltless  reign,  and  all  maakind 
adore. 

The  two  years  which  be  spent  at  home, 
after  his  return  from  Stourbridge,  he 
passed  in  what  he  tfaoaght  idleness,  and 

•  Seme  young  ladies  at  Lichfield  havinff 
PTOTiosed  to  act  "  The  Distressed  Mother,'^' 
Johnson  wrote  this,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hector 
to  convey  it  privately  to  them. 


waft  scolded  by  hia  fatborlbr  hia  -want  of 
steady  application.  He  had  no  setded 
plan  of  life,  nor  looked  forward  at  all, 
but  merely  lived  from  day  to  day.  •  Yet 
he  read  a  great  deal  in  a  desultory  nmk>- 
ner,  without  any  scheme  of  study,  aa 
chance  threw  books  in  his  way,  and 
inclination  directed  him  through  them. 
He  used  to  mention  one  carions  instance 
of  bis  casual  reading,  when  but  a  boy. 
Having  imagined  that  his  brother  had  hid 
some  apples  behind  a  large  folio  upon 
an  upper  shelf  in  his  father's  shop,  h« 
climbed  up  to  search  for  them.  There 
were  no  apples ;  but  the  large  folio  proved 
to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he  had  seen  men* 
tioned,  in  some  preface,  as  one  of  the 
restorers  of  learning.  His  curiosity  having 
been  thus  excited,  he  sat  down  with 
avidity,  and  read  a  part  of  the  book* 
What  he  read  durini^these  two  years,  be 
told  me,  was  not  works,  of  mere  amuse-* 
ment,  *'  not  voyages  and  travels,  but  all 
literatore,  sir,  all  ancient  writers,  all 
manly:  tboagfa  but  little  Greek,  only 
some  of  Anacreon,  Hesiod :  but  in  this 
irregular  manner  (added  he)  I  bad  looked 
into  a  great  many  books,  which  wer» 
not  commonly  known  at  the  Universities, 
where  they  seldom  read  any  books  but 
what  are  put  into  their  bands  by  their 
tutors,  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford^ 
Dr.  Adams,  bow  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  told  me,  I  was  the  best  qualified 
for  the  University  that  he  had  ever  known 
come  there.'' 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  miiid 
during  these  two  years,  as  well  as  in 
future  periods  of  bis  life,  we  must  not 
regard  his  own  hasty  confession  of  idle- 
ness ;  for  we  see,  wlken  he  explains  him- 
self, that  be  was  acquiring  various  stores ; 
and  indeed  he  himself  concluded  the 
account  with  saying,  "  I  would  not  have 
you  think  thatl  was  doing  nothing  then." 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  studied  more 
assiduoosly ;  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  such  a  mind  as  hia  was  not 
more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in  the 
fields  of  literature  than  if  it  had  beed 
confined  to  any  single  spot.  The  analogy 
between  body  and  mind  is  very  general, 
and  the  parallel  will  hold  as  to  their  food; 
as  well  as  any  other  particular..  The 
fle^  of  animals  who  feed  excursively  is 
allowed  to  have  a  higher  flawur  than 
that  of  those  who  are  cooped  up.  May 
there  not  be  the  same  difference  between 
men  who  read  as  their  taste  prompts, 
and  men  who  are  confined  in  cells  and 
colleges  to  stated  tasks  t 

That  a  man  in  Mr.  Michael's  Johnson's 
circumstances  should  think  of  sending  his 
son  to  the  expensive  University  of  Ox- 
ford, at  his  own  charge,  seems  very  im- 
probable.   The  subject  was  too  delicate 
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to  qneation  lohmon  upon ;  but  I  have 
been  assnred  by  Dr.  Taylor,  that  the 
sdieme  never  woatd  have  taken  place, 
had  not  a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  one 
of  hia  schooifellowftjtpontaneoasly  ander- 
taken  to  support  him  at  Oxford,  in  the 
character  of  his  companion:  thoagh,  in 
fact,  he  never  received  any  assistance 
whatever  from  that  gentleman. 

He,  however,  went  to  Oxford,  and 
was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke 
College,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1738, 
being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  after- 
wards presided  over  Pembroke  College 
with  universal  erteem,  told  me  he  was 
present,  and  gave  me  some  account  of 
what  passed  on  the  night  of  Johnson's 
arrival  at  Oxford.  On  that  evening,  his 
father,  who  had  anxiously  accompanied 
him,  found  means  to  have  him  introduced 
to  Mr.  Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor. 
His  being  put  under  any  tutor  reminds 
Hs  of  what  Wood  says  of  Robert  Barton, 
authonr  of  the  **  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
eholy,"  when  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church ;  **  for  form's  sake,  though  he 
wanted  not  a  tutOTt  he  was  put  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Oxon  *.** 

His  father  seemed  very  fbll  of  the 
merits  of  his  son,  and  told  the  company 
he  was  a  good  scholar,  and  a  poet,  and 
wrote  Ijatin  venes.  His  figure-  and 
manner  appeared  strange  to  tlvem  ;  bof 
he  behavea  modestly,  and  sat  silent,  till 
ttpon  something  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  suddenly  struck 
In  and  quoted  Macrobius:  and  thus  he 
gave  the  first  impression  of  that  more 
extensive  reading  in  which  he  had  In- 
dulged himself. 

Hb  tutor,  Mr.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke, was  not,  it  seems,  a  man  of  such 
abilities  as  we  should  conceive  requisite 
for  the  instructor  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  gave  me  the  following  aocomki  of 
him.  "  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  but 
a  heavy  man,  and  I  did  not  profit  much 
by  his  instructions.  Indeed,  I  did  not 
attend  him  much.  The  first  day  after  I 
came  to  college,  I  waited  upon  him,  and 
then  staid  away  four.  On  the  sixth, 
Mr.  Jorden  asked  me  why  I  had  not 
attended?  I  answered,  I  had  been  sliding 
in  Christ  Church  meadow :  and  this  I 
said  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  I  am 
Bowf  talking  to  yon.  I  had  no  notion 
that  I  was  wrong  or  irreverent  to  my 
tutor."  BosWBLi..  "  That,  sir,  was  great 
fortitude  of  mind.''  Johnson.  "No,  sir," 
stark  insensibility  {." 

•  AthcB.  OxAB.  eflit.  1731,  i.  637.  . 
t  Oxford,  SOih  March,  1776- 
}  It  ouftht  to  be  remembered,  th^t  Dr.  John- 
sou  was  apt.  In  his  literary  as  well  as  moral 


The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time 
kept  with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke 
College,  and  exerciaes  npoa  the  subject 
of  the  day  were  required.  Johnson  neg- 
lected to  perform  his,  which  is  much  to 
be  regretted ;  for  his  vivacity  of  invagi- 
nation and  force  of  language  would  pro- 
bably have  produced  something  snblim« 
upon  the  gunpowder  plot.  To  apologia* 
for  his  neglect,  he  gave  in  a  short  copy 
of  versus,  entitled  aomnium,  containine 
a  common  thought;  **  that  the  Muse  had 
come  to  him  in  bis  sleep,  and  whispeitiitj^ 
that  it  did  not  become  him  to  write  <ttl 
such  subjects  as  politicks;  he  shooKl 
confine  himself  to  humbler  themes:"  bat 
the  versification  was  truly  Virgilian. 

He  had  a  love  and  respect  for  Jorden, 
not  for  his  Hteratnre,  bat  for  his  worth. 
"  Whenever  (said  he)  a  young  man  be* 
comes  Jordan's  pupili  he  becomes  his 
son." 

Having  given  such  a  specimen  of  hia 
poetical  powers,  he  was  asked  bv  Mr% 
Jorden  to  translate  Pope's  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse,  as  a  Christmas  exercise.  He 
performed  it  with  uncommon  rapidity, 
and  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that  he  ob- 
tained fjr&a  applame  fir«m  it,  which  ever 
after  kept  him  high  In  the  estimation  of 
his  College,  and, Indeed,  of  all  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Pope  exprcfsed 
himself  concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong 
approbation.  Dr.  Taylor  told  me,  that 
it  was  first  printed  for  old  Mr.  Johnson, 
withoat  the  knowledge  of  his  sob,  w<1m> 
was  very  angry  when  be  heard  of  it.  A 
Miscellany  of  Poems,  collected  by  a 
person  of. the  name  of  Unsbaods,  was 

Krhlished  at  Oxford  in  1731.  In-  that 
iscellany  Johnson's  translation  of  the 
Messiah  a  ppeared ,  with  this  nK>dest  motto 
from  Scaliger's  Poetics  :  Ex  aXieno  in- 
genio  poeta,  ex  tuo  teaitwn  versijica- 
tor.** 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objeo- 
tions  have  b^n  made  to  this  and  other 
specimens  of  Johnson's  Latin  poetry. '  I 
acknowledge  myself  not  competent  to 
decide  on  a  question  of  such  extreme 
nicety.    But  I  am  satisfied  with  the  just 
and  discriminative   eulogy   pronounced 
upon  it  by  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay. 
'<  And  with  like  esse  bis  vivid  lines  aisume  ' 
The  Rarb  and  dignity  of  aoci^iit  KoiDe«-~ 
Let  coilece  wne-meH  trite  conceits  ezprest-,* 
Trick'J  out  in >«pleodid shrmis of  Virf  il'sdsesa; 
Froai  playful  Ovid  cull  tbe  tinsel  phrase. 
And  vapid  notions  hilrii  in  pilferd  la^rs; 
Tlien  with  mosaic  art  the  piece  combine,  *• 
And  boast  the  f^iitter  of  each  dulcet  Tine : 
Johnson  advetitnred  botilly  to  tranofute 
His  vigorous  senM  into  the  Latin  Mtase;' 


exercises,  to  onevrbarfe  bis  flefevls.  Dr. 
Adams  informed  me,  tliat  he  attended  his 
tutors  lectures,  and  alsa  the  Icctucea  in  the 
College  Hall,  very  regularly. 
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M>irnl  to  sliiM  by  aurefleetMl  lif  bt, 
Am  with  a  Roman's  ardour  tkink  ^uil  write. 
Re  fctt  the  tuneful  Nine  hiii  breast  inspire, 
ted,  like  a  natter,  «aked  the  soothin;;  lyre : 
Bwaliao  MraiiM  «.Bnilef«l  heart  prociaiai, 
While  Skj*»  wild  rockii  reaoaod  bis  Thralia'* 

name — 
Hetperia's  plant,  in  aome  1es«  skiirni  hands, 
To  blooot  awhile,  factitious  heat  itemanrts : 
Tboujfb fflowing^  Maio  a  faint  warmthsupplica^ 
The  sickly  blo6M>m  in  the  hot-bouse  lUes: 
lly  Joluifton's  genial  culture,  art,' and  toil, 
lis  rooc  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  foatering 

soil : 
Imbibes  our  son  tbrouf  b  all  ks  swellinf  veins, 
And  ffows  a  native  oi  Britannia's  plaius*." 

The  **  morbid  inekincboly,"  which  wm 
larking  in  his  oonsUtotion,  and  Co  whirh 
we  may  ascribe  those  particulariUea,  and 
that  aversioa  to  regular  life,  which  at  a 
Tery  early  period  marked  ht»  character, 
gathered  aacb  strength  in  his  twentieth 
year  as  to  afflict  him  in  a  dreadfol  man. 
aer.  While  he  was  at  Lichfield,  in  the 
college  vacation  of  the  year  1729,  hefelt 
himself  overwhelmed  with  a  liorrible 
hypochondria^  with  perpetual  irritation, 
fretfolness,  and  impatience ;  and  with  a 
dejection,  gloom,  and  despair,  which 
made  existence  misery.  From  this  dismal 
malady  he  never  afterwards  was  perfectly 
relieved ;  and  all  his  labours,  and  all  his 
enjoyments  were  but  temporary  inter- 
niptions  of  its  balefal  influence.  How 
wonderfuL  how  unsearchable  are  the  ways 
of  Goo!  Johnson,  who  was  blessed  with 
ail  the  powers  of  genius  and  understand- 
ing in  a  degree  far  above  the  ordinary 
state  of  human  nature,  was  at  the  same 
time  visited  with  a  disorder  so  afflictive 
that  they  who  know  it  by  dire  experience 
will  not  envy  his  exalted  endowments 
lliat  it  was,  in  some  degree,  occasioned 
by  a  defect  in  his  nervous  system,  that 
inexplicable  part  of  our  frame,  appears 
highly  probable.  He  toM  Mr.  Paradise 
that  he  was  sometimes  so  languid  and 
inefficient  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  hour  upon  the  town  clock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  violent  attack 
of  this  disorder,  strove  to  overcome  it  by 
forcible  exertions.  He  frequently  walked 
to  Birmingham  and  back  again,  and  tried 
many  other  expedients;  but  all  in  vain. 
His  expression  concerning  it  to  me  was, 
"  I  did  not  then  know  how  to  manage 
it.*'  His  distress  became  so  intolerable 
that  he  applied  to  Dr.  Swinfen,  physician 
in  Lichfield,  his  godfather,  and  put  into 
his  hands  a  state  of  his  case,  written  in 
Latiu.  Dr.  Swinfen  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  extraordiiMry  aenteness,  re- 
search, and  eloquence  of  this  paper,  that, 
in  his  zeal  for  his  godson,  he  showed  it 
to  several  people.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dcsmonlins,  who  was  many  years  hn- 

•  PoetiQai  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  Or.  Jahoson,  by  Jobu  Courtenay, 
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manefy  supported  in  Dr.  Johnaon's  hoosa 
In  Loodoii,  told  me,  that  upon  hir  di«. 
covering  that  Dr.  Swinfen  had  comma* 
nieated  his  case,  he  was  so  much  offiendcd 
that  he  was  never  afterwards  fully  re* 
eoneiled  to  him.  He  indeed  had  good 
reason  to  be  offended ;  for  thongh  Dr. 
Swiafenrs  motive  was  good,  he  incon- 
siderately betrayed  a  matter  deeply  in. 
teresting  and  of  great  delicacy,  which  had 
been  entmsted  to  him  in  confidence :  and 
exposed  a  complaint  of  his  yoong  friend 
and  patient,  which,  in  the  superficial 
opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is 
attended  with  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon 
knowing  that  Johnson  was  an  U  vfochon- 
DRiscK,  was  subject  to  what  the  learned, 
philosophical,  and  pious'Dr.  Cheyne  has 
so  well  treated  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
English  Malady."  Though  be  suffered 
severely  from  it,  be  was  not  therefoiv 
degraded.  The  powers  of  bis  g^eat  mind 
might  be  troubled,  and  their  full  exercise 
suspended  at  times ;  but  the  mind  itself 
was  ever  entire.  As  a  ^oof  of  this,  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  consider,  that,  when 
he  was  at  the  very  worst,  he  composed 
that  state  of  his  own  case  which  showed 
an  uncommon  vigour,  not  only  of  fancy 
and  taste,  bat  of  judgment.  I  am  aware 
that  be  Umself  was  too  ready  to  call 
such  a  complaint  by  the  name  of  mad- 
ness ;  in  conformity  with  which  notion, 
he  has  traced  its  gradations,  with  exquisite 
nicety,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  Rss- 
8BLAS.  Sut  there  is  surely  a  dear  dis- 
tinction between  a  duiorder  which  aflects 
,  only-  the  imagteation  and  spirits,  while 
the  judgment  is  soond,and  a  disorder  by 
which  the  judgment  itself  is  Impaired. 
This  distinction  was  made  to  me  by  the 
late  Professor  Ganbins  of  Leyden,  phy- 
sician to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  a  con- 
vevsation  which  I  had  with  him  several 
years  ago;  and  he  expounded  it  thus  : 
"  If  (saki  he)  a  man  tells  me  that  he  is 
grievously  disturbed,  for  that  he  ima- 
ffinea  he  sees  a  mffiaii  coming  against 
him  with  a  drawn  sword,  thongh  at  the 
same  time  he  is  eonscioma  it  is  a  delusion, 
1  pronoonoe  him  to  have  a  disordered 
imagination ;  but  if  a  man  tells  me  that 
he  ae««  this,and  in  consternation  calls  to 
me  to  look  at  it,  1  pronounce  him  to  be 
mad," 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spirits  or 
melancholy,  to  make  tliose  that  are  af- 
flicted with  it  imagine  that  they  are  ac- 
tnaliy  suffering  those  evils  which  happen 
to  be  most  strongly  presented  to  their 
minds.  Some  have  fancied  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  the  nse  of  their  limbs, 
some  to  labour  under  acute  diseases,  others 
to  be  in  extreme  poverty ;  when,  in  truth, 
there  was.  m*  the -least  reailly  in  any  of 
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the  8nppo»itiofi»;  so  that  when  the  va- 
pours were  dispelled,  tbey  were  convincetf 
of  the  delasion.  To  Johnson,  whose  sn- 
preme  enjoyment  was  the  exercise  of  hin 
reason,  the  distnrbance  or  obscaration  of 
that  faculty  was  the  evil  most  to  be 
dreaded.  Insanity,  therefore,  was  the 
object  of  his  most  dismal  apprehension  ; 
and  he  fancied  himself  seized  by  it,  or 
approaching  to  it,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  giving  proofs  of  a  more  than  or- 
dinary soundness  and  vigour  of  judgment. 
That  his  own  diseased  imagination  should 
have  so  far  deceived  him  is  strange;  bnt 
it  is  stranger  still  that  some  of  his  friends  ' 
should  have  given  credit  to  his  groundless  ; 
opinion,  when  they  had  such  undoubted ' 
proofs  that  it  was  totally  fallacious ; 
though  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  thai 
those  who  wish  to  depreciate  him  should^ 
since  his  death,  have  laid  hold  of  thin 
circumstance,  and  insisted  npon  it  with 
very  unfair  aggravation. 

Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction 
of  a  disease,  which  very  few  have  felt  in 
its  full  extent,  but  many  have  experienced 
in  a  slighter  degree,  Johnson,  in  his  wri- 
tings and  in  his  conversation,  never  failed 
to  display  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual 
excellence.  In  his  march  through  thia 
world  to  a  better,  his  mind  still  appeared 
grand  and  brilliant,  «nd  impressed  all 
around  him  with  the  troth  of  Virgil's 
noble  sentiment — 

"  Ignem  est  ollis  vigor  et  caletlit  origo." 

The  history  of  his  mind  as  to  religion 
is  an  important  article.  I  have  mentioned 
the  early  impressions  made  npon  hin 
tender  imagination  by  his  mother,  who 
continued  her  pious  cares  with  assiduity, 
bnt,  in  his  opmion,  not  with  judgment. 
"  Sunday  (said  he)  was  a  heavy  day  to 
me  when  1  was  a  boy.  My  mother  con- 
fined me  on  tiiat  day,  and  made  me  read 
'  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  from  a  great 
part  of  whidi  I  could  derive  no  instruc- 
tion. When,  for  instance,  I  had  read  the 
chapter  on  theft,  which,  from  my  infancy , 
I  had  been  taught  was  wrong,  1  was  no 
more  convinced  that  theft  was  wrong  than 
before ;  so  there  was  no  accession  of 
knowledge.  A  boy  should  be  introduced 
to  such  books,  by  having  his  attention 
directed  to  the  arrangement,  to  the  style^ 
and  other  excellencies  of  composition  ; 
that  the  mind  being  thus  engaged  by  an 
amusing  variety  of  objects  may  not  grow 
weary." 

He  communicated  to  me  the  foUowini^ 
particulars  upon  the  subject  of  his  reli- 
gious progress.  **  I  fell  mto  an  inatten- 
tion to  religion,  or  an  indifference  about 
it,  in  my  ninth  year.  The  church  at 
Lichfield,  in  which  we  had  a  seat,  wanted 
reparation,  so  I  was  to  go  aad  find  a  seat 


in  i.itlu^r  chnrc'hes;  and  hflvtni;  hit^I  ^V^^j 
anrt  being  Awk^anl  Jibtjut  Ihlj^  I  nseti  to 

fD  mid  nead   ii>  tlit:  fields  ■on   Sundiiv^ 
Ilia  Mbit  mntfnued  till  my  rourtf>!i]ih  I 

^■ifEir;  unit  alHi  I  God  a  grL-nt  F^KtctafiCt 
to  frtj  tr>cliiiTch.    I  ihtLU  tK'CQirifi  a  »urt  of  | 

ln^  taihfr  a^lnn  reli^cnj  ftjr  I  did  nfit 
jnnch  thfiik  nasinft  jt ;  and  tliJi  lasted 
till  i  ^Ti'tit  10  Oxford,  wli«e  It  would  tiut 
be  it^t'red*  Whtn  at  Osfofd,  I  HHjk 
up  '  Qh':*  Scrtoiift  Call  tf>  a  Uitly  Life^' 
■*xfNTiiii.o  to  IJTHJ  it  a  rlttll  book  (fl»  such 
bf'oks  [jjriHir^illy  ntc),  .ijid  pei'hapi  l4> 
liLigti  at  ir  Jtut  I  foTind  Law  qaHt  an 
4>vi!m]F<tch  fur  me  ;  nnc}  this  was  thu  firtt 
fKrrnAiim  of  my  tiiLtiklo^  ^n  earnest  dt 
religJQu,  after  I  bec^mp  rap]blt^  of  ra- 
liinjkl  InEisidr^?  •."  Frtjm  tlii*  lime  Ajr- 
wvtrd  reli^icin  was  thp  j^itfdotnliiiinr 
i-lbjiJCt  of  hi#  triOU|r|]t^|  l^iuiighr  ^tilb  tht 
jriii  !t(>Di>intntfl  Iff  n  ct>ti  felt- rtt  ions  Chrfs. 
lii\ti,  ht  UiTuHit^  that  his  practkcoF  it^ 
chiLiiriJi  ff^ll  UiT  j^hfiii  Elf  what  It  oif^^ht  1o  be. 
This  iiijiancu  af  a  mind  futh  Pt  that 
iafJttbudnn  b(?Iiig;  first  didpr^M-dj  h>'  an  nnr^ 
f^spt^ttid  Incidcrjt,  to  tbink  with  anvLii^iy 

*  Mm.  Pict£iii  hfta  ^lrf  A  a  r-tTnnge  f^^^tnn^ 

l»tik'f  iji  oar  most  Jioly  rpJijfinti.  "* Al  liic  tij^c 
or  I'M  vesm  Uis^  mhiJ  viu  uiffurUeii  hj  scru- 

rtpiritfl,  ind  ntidt  lulm  rf  ry  it«»afrr  t  rljtinafie 
"Up  ii  hti  ftL^tupl  liii  4irmilnR"t  li  umui, 
lytiioft  n«rurjiiL^  {,tti  be  iuid>  pf  R  tult^n  test- 
otr,  ail  it  rciiervv'l  'iirro»LL]r>kk.  He  iu!9rfh4,'iJ> 
hnweTfTj  »tlNtrt^nilv,  tut  PrvitLr**!^,  for  evi' 
cltint-'^'i  of  ^l(R  irniit  ot  re^DlftCion ;  biilLh  at 
Icii^lli,  moliictinf  t  h^ijk  iw  UAft  onrn  w-cn 
[/  tufrpvif  nt  fimr  j/mr-x  ithi]  ift  lut  {jllitr'A 
■iliCfPt  entPllpjJ  Ur  ttrilait  //r^uionfXi  JK.  hu 
li*J?rtn  Ip  U»jnk  h]E]isclf  hifftiv  eHtpal>ie  tat 
nerJCTtinir  *i;i-.ii  a  nit^»nii  <)!  iiftroniiHttdn,  «bd 
louh  lilmiieir  Mi^ereL^  lu  tuh  fyr  ibid  tMp 
.njrijn  J  Iflilhy  mU.  L^riiilunC  Jff ,  :iiid.  la  atktJV. 
<.\akryhwn penaut",  ih.^  ELi«to|>n'!itui»h>  ^hlch 
I] mired,  f^r  vf>irtnV,  i\r  fliixeil  the  >n*ik  IfHh 
ikt^'IrLbi.i;    hill,    rjn    exuriilitalhoiaH    ual  fitiiiiMg 

*£i  liiFi  hpiirt  QL  rc6i  i  and  not  ibhikinif  to 
iiHjiilrt;  wltt!lh<*r  th«!ie  fitrc  ana  £n«lji}].  !Kk>lLl 
wr<Mi-ii  nit  ilie  Mihii'v'tt  ri>4liiwtMl  bhc  kunal 
Aiuiii.pjnR||ls.  iiniJ  ca-iiiUirrt^  kii  tmKititnEE  u$ 
Ugftitni-d  vfti  tr'HMc.  iiv  rei||4hLt^kd  h\*  ilHl'^ 
FbiK^e/lo  itrArtt  Lhie  |»u|fnvl^G  ttkul  r4^»nl»in«fi 
lilt?  mrnfuiiiliArl  Of  inrwt  wivhnl  fur  ;  but  fi^ni 
[4ie  pnin  vbiHi  ftufti  fiiaNFil^  tiaviMg  ^iaitte^ 
tp  Tiriiii  tcttat  Aftiiti  nvt  miiwT^itaMdl  hjid  ciien 
hLui^  Iii^  huw  L>4.|fAii  IIP  iledNti!  lIiis  emul%  int-^ 
iHtircaJkij  lit  iftiiHiwm  iff  p^ii,  In  tAi4  vorid 

bh^^Afr]*  KiilL'b  was  r]jp  piiint  liiiki  birbprftnil 
^(filjfieiJ  *t:  and/ram  fkoi  ttrvtrfftu  rfttaivinrt* 
iff  It  VhTiitmtif  hvciiini'  oiic  nf  iJju  ruai^  jLenUiUt 
fniij  |i1*^ui*  tint>»  Our  nttJ^iri  evt-r  nroiinceJ.''* 
Auced'itea^  jjk  j7. 

This  if.  nn^  at  ttic  ouiDenJn^*  IntJi'l'plnemla- 
tKiUi  ar  lbi«  liirtly  laiTj,  nbkb  it  i*  w^itli 
t*tLUe  In  C[>rm:,i;  tor  frLmtii  tii|Jitiii.|  Ut  ^Um 
to  ditch  a  i^Kildifht  irmtmeiiil,  lind  ridicaFdU* 
'.tiiit-r»vi:!iu  nf  itf  found  riE  inn  nf  Iff.  jHibmonV 
ia.iih  in  niri^tiajbity^hOT.^  IKtl«  f-ri'Mii.  irould. 
ho  rtnc  Irt  it  J  M«.  Piut^i  tvrtus  lo  ^i^,  tliaL 
tke  unrbl  »liiia^d  think  Or.  Jubrtsurr  ».\aa 
undid  !>  the  inau«Lfre  ^r  tfaat  foit  Uiifich.  Sttt 
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of  tke  mouMii^bofl  concent  of  elenrity » 
ud  of  '*  what  he  sbonld  do  to  be  saved/' 
may  for  ever  be  produced  in  opposition 
to  the  superficial  and  sometimes  profane 
coBtempt  that  has  been  thrown  upon 
those  occasional  im^eteions  which  it  is 
eertain  many  Christians  have  expC' 
rienced  ;  tliongh  It  roast  be  acknow- 
ledged that  weak  minds,  from  an  erro- 
■eons  snppcwition  that  no  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular 
eoBversion,  have,  in  some  cases,  brought 
a  degree  of  ridicule  upon  them ;  a  ridi- 
cale,  of  which  it  is  inconsiderate  or  un- 
fair to  make  a  general  -application. 
.  How  aerioo«ly  Johnson  was  impressed 
with  a  seBse  of  religion,  even  in  the  vigour 
of  bis  yonth,  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  his  minutes,  kept  by  way  of 
dary:  Sept.  7,1736.  <*  I  have  this  day 
entered  upon  my  28th  year.  Mayest 
dion,  O  Ood,  enable  me,  for  Jesus 
Cbsist's  sake,  to  spend  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  may  receive  comfort  from 
it  at  the  hoar  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
jadgment !     Amen." 

llie  particular  course  of  his  reading 
while  at  Oxford,  and  during  the  time  of 
vacation  which  he  passed  at  home,  cannot 
be  traced.  Enough  has  been  said  of  bis 
irregular  mode  of  study.  He  told  me, 
that  from  his  earliest  vears  he  loved  to 
read  poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read  any 
poem  to  an  end ;  that  he  read  Shaks- 
pearc  at  a  period  so  early  that  the  speech 
of 'the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified  him 
when  he  was  alotae  ;  that  Horace's  Odes 
were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took 
most  delight,  and  it  was  long  before  be 
liked  his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told 
me  what  be  read  solidly  at  Oxford  was 
Greek;  not  the  Grecian  historians,  but 
Homer  and  Euripides,  and  now  and  then 
a  little  Epigram ;  that  the  study  of  which 
he  was  the  most  fond  was  Metapbysicks, 
but  he  had  not  read  much,  even  in  that 
way.  I  always  thought  that  he  did  him- 
self injustice  in  bis  account  of  what  he 
had  read,  and  that  be  mnst  have  been 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  vast  por- 
tion of  study  which  is  possible,  and  to 
which  few  scholars  in  the  whole  history 
of  literature  have  attained ;  for  when  I 
once  asked  him  whether  a  person,  whose 
name  I  have  mvw  forgotten,  studied  hard, 
he  answered, "  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe 
he  studied  hard.  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  studied  bard.  I  conclude,  indeed, 
from  the  effects,  that  some  men  have 
studied  hard,  as  Bentley  and  Clarke." 
IVyiag  him  hy  that  criterion  upon  which 
be  formed  his  judgment  of  others,  we 
nay  be  absolutely  certain,  both  from  fab 
writings  and  bis  conversation,  that  his 


reading  was  very  extensive.    Dr.  Adam    ^^ _^  ^ _^ ^ 

Smith,    than    whom  few    were    better  i  of''aU  blMkhMdsj^beca^^^  he  iii  without  ex 


judges  on  this  svbject,  once  observtH  to 
me,  that  **  Johnson  knew  more  books 
than  any  man  alive."  He  had  a  pecnilar 
fiicUity  in  seising  at  once  what  was 
valuable  in  any  book,  without  submitting 
to  the  labour  of  perusing  it  fnom  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  bad,  from  the  irritability 
of  his  constitution,  at  all  times  an  impa- 
tience and  hurry  when  he  either  read  or 
wrote.  A  certain  apprehension,  arising 
from  novelty,  made  him  write  his  first 
exercise  at  college  twice  over;  but  he 
never  took  that  trouble  with  any  other 
composition  ;  and  we  shall  see  that  his' 
most  exeelient  works  were  struck  off 
at  a  heat,  with  a  rapid  exertion  *. 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  early  notes 
or  memorandums  in  my  possession,  to 
have  at  various  times  attempted,  or  at 
least  planned,  a  methodical  coarse  of 
study,  according  to  computation,  of  which 
be  was  all  his  life  fond,  as  it  fixed  bis 
attention  steadily  upon  something  with-^ 
out,  and  prevented  his  mind  from  preying 
upon  itself.— Thus  I  find  in  his  hand- 
writing the  number  ci  lines  in  each  of 
two  of  Eoripides's  Tragedies,  of  the 
Georgicks  of  Virgil,  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  JEoeM,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
of  three  of  the  boolis  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, of  some  parts  of  Theocritus  and 
of  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  a 
table,  showing  at  the  rate  of  various 
numbers  a  day  (I  suppose  verses  to  be 
read),  what  would  be,  in  each  case,  the' 
total  amount  in  a  week,  month,  and  year. 

No  man  had  a  more  ardent  iove  of 
literature,  or  a  higher  respect  for  it  thatf 
Johnson.  His  apartment  in  Pepibroke 
College  was  that  upon  the  second  flooi» 
over  the  gateway.  The  enthusiast  of 
learning  will  ever  contemplate  it  with 
veneration.  One  day,  while  he  was  sit- 
ting in  it  quite  alone.  Dr.  Panting,  theti 
master  of  the  college,  whom  he  called  '*  a 
fine  Jacobite  fellow,"  overheard  him 
uttering  this  soliloquy  in  his  strong  em- 
phatic voice :  "  Well,  \  have  a  mind  to 
see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of  leam^ 
ing.  I'll  go  and  visit  the  Universities 
abroad.  I'll  go  to  France  and  Italy. 
I'll  go  to  Padua.-^And  I'll  mind  my 
business.  For  an  Athenian  blockhead 
is  the  worst  of  all  blockheadsf." 

•  He  told  Dr.  Barney,  that  he  never  wrote 
any  of  his  work*,  that  were  printed,  twice 
over.  Dr.  Barney's  wonder  at  seeing  several 
pages  of  bis  **  Lives  of  tiie  Poets,"  in  manu- 
script, with  scarce  a  blot  or  erasure,  drew 
this  observation  from  him.    M. 

f  I  btkd  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  coiiArmed  it.    Bramstoni  in  bis 
"  Man  of  Taste."  has  the  same  thought: 
'*  Sure,  of  all  blocklieads,  scholars  are  the 
worst." 

[Johnson's  meaningt  however,  is,  that  a 
scholar  who  is  a  blockhead,  must  be  the  worst 
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'  Dr.  Adftms  teUI  metfast  Jofaaaon,  wMle 
he  was  at  Pembroke  College,  **  was 
oarened  and  loved  by  all  about  him,  was 
a  gay  and  froticksome  fellow,  and  passed 
there  the  happiest  part  of  hi*  life.''  fiat 
this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
appearances,  and  how  little  any  of  qb 
koow  of  the  real  internal  state  even  of 
those  whom  we  see  most  frequently ;  for 
the  troth  is,  that  be  was  then  depressed 
by  poverty,  and  irritated  by  disease. 
When  1  mentioned  to  him  this  acconnt 
as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams,  he  said, 
*'  Ah,  sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It 
was  bitterness  which  they  mittook  for 
fkx>lick.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I 
thoogbt  to  fight  my  way  by  my  literature 
and  my  wit ;  tor  I  disregarded  all  power 
and  all  authority." 

The  bisliop  of  Dromore  observes  in  a 
letter  to  me,  **  The  pleasure  he  took  in 
vexing  the  tutors  and  fellows  has  been 
often  mentioned.  But  I  have  heard  him 
say,  what  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  the  present  venerable  master 
of  that  college,  the  Reverend  William 
AdamB>  D.  D.  who  was  then  very  young, 
and  one  of  the  janior  fellows ;  that  the 
mild  but  judicious  expostulations  of  this 
worthy  man,  whose  viitue  awed  him,  and 
whose  learning  he  revered,  made  him 
Keally  ashamed  of  himself, '  though  I  fear 
(said  he)  I  was  too  proud  to  own  it.' 

**  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  con< 
temporaries  that  he  was  generally  seen 
lounging  at  the  college  gate,  with  a  circle 
of  young  students  round  him,  whom  he 
was  entertaining  with  wit,  and  keeping 
from  their  studies,  if  not  spiriting  them 
8p  to  rebellion  against  the  ocdlege  disci- 
pline, which  in- his  maturer  years  he  so 
much  extolled." 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keep- 
ing notes  or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a 
diary  of  his  life.  I  find,  in  a  parcel  of 
loose  leaves,  the  following  spirited  reso- 
lution to  contend  against  his  natural  in- 
dolence :  Oct.  |72».  **  Deridue  vaU- 
disi;  ayrenU  iatius  eantibui  Burdum 
posthae  awem  obveraurus.'^l  bid  fare- 
well to  sloth,  beiiig  resolved  henceforth 
not  to  listen  to  her  i^ren  strains."  I 
have  also  in  my  possession  a  few  leaves 
of  another  LibeUtu,  or  little  book,  en- 
titled Annajues,  in  which  some  of  the 
early  particulars  of  his  history  are  regis- 
tered in  Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close 
intimacies  with  his  fellow  collegians. 
Bat  Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  he  con- 
tracted a  love  and  regard  for  Pembroke 
College,  which  he  retained  to  the  last. 

cuse.  But  Braniitton,  in  the  assumed  character  ■ 
of  an  irnoraui  coxcomb,  tnatntains  thac  all 
scholars  are  blockheads  on  areount  of  their 
8chola4-shJp.  J«  Boawxuu] 


A  abort  time  bcfone  hiadrath  he  scat  to 
that  college  a  present  of  all  hb  works^  to 
be  deposited  in  their  library ;  and  he  had 
thoughts  of  leaving  to  it  his  house  at 
Lichfield ;  but  his  friends  who  were 
about  him  very  properly  dissuaded  him 
from  it,  and  he  beqiiealbed  it  to  soooe 
poor  relations.  He  took  a  pleasure  in 
boasting  of  the  many  eminent  men  who 
had  been  educated  at  Pembroke.  In 
this  list  are  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, the  Poetry  Professor,  Mr.  Sh«a-> 
stone.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and 
others  * ;  not  forgetting  the  celebrated 
popular  preacher,  Mr.  George  White- 
field,  of  whom,  though  Dr.  JcSinson  did 
not  think  very  highly,  it  must  be  ac* 
knowledged  that  his  eloquence  was  pow>. 
erful,  his  views  pious  and  charitable,  his 
assiduity  almost  incredible;  and  that, 
since  his  death,  the  integrity  of  his  cha. 
racter  has  been  fully  vindicated.  Being 
himself  a  poet,  Johnson  was  pecoliarly 
happy  in  mentioning  how  many  of  the 
sons  of  Pembroke  were  poets;  adding^ 
with  a  smile  of  «poitive  triumph,  **  Sir, 
we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds." 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what 
he  thought  the  defects  of  his  own  college : 
and  I  have,  from  the  information  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  a  very  strong  ihstance  of  that 
rigid  honesty  which  he  ever  inflexibly 
preserved.  Taylor  had  obuined  his 
father's  consent  to  be  entered  of  Pem- 
broke, that  he  might  be  with  his  school- 
fellow Johnson,  with  whom,  thongh  sotee 
years  older  than  himself,  he  was  very 
intimate.  This  wonld  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  Johnson.  But  he  fairly  (old 
Taylor  that  he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
suffer  him  to  enter  where  he  knew  he 
conld  not  have  au  able  tutor.  He  then 
made  inquiry  all  round  the  University, 
and  having  found  that  Mr.  Bateraan,  of 
Christ  Church,  was  the  tutor  of  highest 
reputation,  Taylor  was  entered  of  that 
college.  Mr.  Bateman's  lectures  were  so 
ezcelient  that  Johnson  used  to  come  and 
get  them  at  second-hand  from  Taylor, 
iHl  his  poverty  b^ng  so  extreme,  that  his 
shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his  feet  ap> 
peared  through  them,  he  saw  that  this 
humiliating  circumstance  was  perceived 
by  the  Christ  Church  men,  and  he  came 
nd  more.  He  was  too  proud  to  accept 
of  money,  and  somebody  having  set  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw 
them  away  with  indignation.  How  mutt 
we  feel  when  we  reiKl  such  an  anecdote 
of  Samuel  Johnson ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary 
supply  of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a 
proper  pride.  But,  cx>nsidering  Ua 
ascetick  disposition  at  times,  as  acknow- 

•  Sec  Na»li»t  History  of  Woreestenthiie, 
voU  i.  p.  UO. 
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iedged  by  himwif  in  bis  Meditntlom, 
and  the  exagceratiOD  with  which  some 
have  treafted  the  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter, I  sbonld  not  wonder  to  hear  it 
ascribed  to  a  principle  of  snperstltions 
mortiflcaitioD  ;  as  we  are  told  by  Tnrsel- 
linns,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Ignatins  Loyola, 
that  this  intrepid  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa,  after 


having  made  a  severe  pilgrimage  through 
the  eastern  deserts,  persisted  in  wearing 
his  miseraUe  shattered  shoes,  and  when 
new  ones  were  offisred  him,  rejected  them 
as  an  nnsvitable  indulgence. 

The  res  angusta  domi  prevented  him 
from  having  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
academical  edncation.  The  friend  to 
whom  he  had  trusted  for  support  had 
deceived  him.  His  debts  in  college, 
though  not  great,  were  increasing ;  and 
his  scanty  remittances  from  Lichfield, 
which  had  alt  along  been  made  with 
great  dif&cnlty,  conld  be  supplied  no 
longer,  his  father  having  fallen  into  a 
state  of  insolvency.  CompeUed,  therefore, 
by  irresistible  necessity,  he  left  the  col- 
lege in  antnmn,  1731,  without  a  degree, 
bavine  been  a  member  of  it  little  more 
than  three  years. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respect- 
able master  of  Pembroke  College,  has 
generally  had  the  reputation  of  being 
Johnson's  tutor.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  in  1731  Mr.  Jorden  quitted  the  col- 
lege, and  his  pupils  were  transferred  to 
Dr.  Adams ;  so  that  had  Johnson  re- 
tamed.  Dr.  Adams  teotUd  have  been  his 
tutor.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  con- 
nexion  had  taken  place.— His  equal 
temper,  mild  disposition,  and  politeness 
of  roannen,raight  have  insensibly  softened 
the  liarsbness  of  Johnson,  and  in^sed 
into  hira  those  more  delicate  charities, 
those  petite*  morales,  in  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  our  great  moralist  was  more 
deficient  than  his  best  friends  could  fully 

instify.  Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson  this 
ligh  compliment.  He  said  to  me  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1776,  "  I  was  his  nominal  tutor; 
bat  he  was  above  my  mark."  When  I 
repeated  it  to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed 
with  grateful  satisfaction,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, ''That  was  liberal  and  noble.'' 
And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor) 
Samuel  Johnson  returned  to  his  native 
city  destitute,  and  not  knowing  how  he 
should  gain  even  a  decent  livelihood.  His 
father's  misfortunes  in  trade  rendered 
hira  unable  to  support  his  son :  and  for 
some  time  there  appeared  no  means  by 
which  he  conld  maintain  himself.  In  the 
December  of  this  year  his  father  died 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died 
appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson'b 
little  diaries  of  the  following  year,  which 
strongly  displays  his  spirit  and  vfartnons 
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dignity  of  mind.  "1732,  JuKf  15.  f/n- 
decim  aureos  depoeui,  quo  die  quicquid 
ante  matris  funua  (quod  serum  sit 
precorj  de  paternis  bonis  tperari  licet, 
viginti  scilicet  Kbras,  accepi.  Usque 
adeo  mihi  forfuna  fingenda  est.  In- 
terea,  ne  paupertate  vires  animi  lan- 
guescant,  nee  Infletgitia  egestas  ahigat, 
cavendum.—l  layed  by  eleven  guineas 
on  this  dav,  when  I  received  twenty 
pounds,  being  all  that  I  have  reason  to 
hope  for  out  of  my  father's  effects,  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  my  mother;  an 
event  which  I  pray  God  may  be  very 
remote.  I  now  therefore  see  that  I  must 
make  my  own  fortune.  Meanwhile  let 
me  take  care  that  the  powers  of  ray  mind 
be  not  debilitated  by  poverty,  and  that 
indigence  do  not  force  me  into  any  cri- 
minal act." 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  the 
respectable  character  of  his  •  parents  and 
his  own  merit  had,  from  his  earliest  years, 
secured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best 
families  at  Lichfield.  Among  these  I  ran 
mention  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Swinfen, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Levett,  Captain  Gar- 
rick,  father  of  the  great  ornament  of  the 
British  stage ;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walrasley*,  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  of  Lichfield,  whose  charac- 
ter, long  after  his  decease,  Dr.  Johnson 
has,  in  his  life  of  Edmund  Smith,  thns 
drawn  in  the  glowing  colours  of  gratitude : 

**  Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented 
to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in 
the  remembrance.  I  knew  him  very 
early  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends 
that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope 
that,  at  least,  my  gratitude  made  me 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

**  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I 
was  only  not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received 
my  notions  with  contempt.  He  was  a 
whig,  with  all  the  viralence  and  malevo- 
lence of  his  party ;  yet  difference  of 
opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I  ho- 
noured him,  and  he  endured  me. 

**  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world, 
without  exemption  from  its  vices  or  Its 
follies ;  but  had  never  neglected  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind.  His  belief  of  reve- 
lation was  unshaken  :  his  learning  pre- 
served his  principles;  he  grew  first 
regular,  and  then  pious. 

"  His  studies  had  been  so  various  that 

•  Mr.  Warton  informs  niP,  that  this  early 
friend  of  Johnson  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  College^  Oxford,  aged  17,  in  1698;  and 
U  the  author  ormany  Latin  verse  translations 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magaaiue.  One  of  them 
is  a  translation  of 

"  My  time,0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent,"  &c* 
He  died  Auzust  3,  17SI,  and  a  monument  to 
his  memory  nas  been  erected  io  the  cstbedral 
of  Lichfield,  with  an  inscription  written  by 
IMr.  Seward,  one  of  the  prebendaries. 
C 
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I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  eqoal 
knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books 
was  great,  and  what  be  did  not  imme- 
diately know»  he  conld^  at  least,  tell 
where  to  find.  Sacb  was  his  amplitude 
of  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of 
communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  day  now  passes,  in  which  1  have 
not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship. 

**  At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many 
cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  com- 
panions such  as  are  not  often  found — 
with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one 
who  has  gladdened  life ;  with  Dr.  James, 
whose  skill  in  physick  will  be  long  re- 
membered ;  and  with  David  Garrick, 
whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this 
character  of  our  common  friend.  But 
what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  I  am  disap- 
pointed by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  im- 
poverished the  pnblick  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure." 

In  these  families  he  passed  much  time 
in  his  early  years.  In  most  of  them  he 
was  in  the  company  of  ladies,  particu- 
larly at  Mr.  Walmsley's,  whose  wife 
and  sister-in-law,  of  the  name  of  Aston, 
and  daughters  of  a  baronet,  were  remark- 
able for  good  breeding ;  so  that  the  notion 
which  has  been  industriously  circulated 
and  believed,  that  he  never  was  in  good 
company  till  late  in  life,  and  consequently 
had  been  confirmed  in  coarse  and  ferocious 
manners  by  long  habits,  is  wholly  with- 
out foundation.  Some  of  the  ladies  have 
assured  me,  they  recollected  him  well 
when  a  young  man,  as  distinguished  for 
his  complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  was  not  merely 
occasional  and  temporary,  or  confined  to 
the  circles  of  Lichfield,  is  ascertained  by 
the  testimony  of  a  lady,  who,  in  a  paper 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a 
daughter  of  his  intimate  friend  and  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Lawrence,  thus  describes 
Dr.  Johnson  some  years  afterwards : 

**  As  the  particulars  of  the  former  part 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  do  not  seem  to  be 
Very  accurately  known,  a  lady  hopes  that 
the  following  information  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

"  She  remembers  Dr.  Johnson  on  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashbourn,  some- 
time between  the  end  of  the  year  37,  and 
the  middle  of  the  year  40 ;  she  rather 
thinks  it  to  have  been  after  he  and  his 
wife  were  removed  to  London.  During 
his  stay  at  Ashbourn,  he  made  frequent 
visits  to  Mr.  Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where 
his  company  was  much  desired  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  who  were,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  elegance  and  accomplishments, 
inferionr  to  few  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  afterwards  acquainted.  Mr.  Mey- 
nell's    eldest   daughter  was  afterwards 


married  to  Mr.  FItEkerkert,  Cither  to 
Mr.  Alleyne  Fitsherbert,  lately  miaisteE 
to  the  coart  of  Russia.  Of  her,  Dr.  John- 
son said,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  study,  that 
she  had  the  best  nnderstanding  he  ever 
met  with  in  any  hnman  being.  At 
Mr.  Meynell's  he  also  comm«nced  that 
friendship  with  Mrs.  HiU  Boothby,  sister 
to  the  present  Sir  Brook  Boothby,  which 
continued  till  her  death.  The  potmg 
woman  tohom  he  used  to  coil  MoUp 
Aston  *,  was  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Aston, 
and  daughter  to  a  baronet ;  she  was  also 
sister  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gil. 
bert  Walmsleyf.  Besides  bis  intimacy 
with  the  aboveraentioned  persons,  who 
were  surely  people  of  rank  and  education, 
while  he  was  yet  at  Lichfield  lie  used  to 
be  frequently  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Swinfen, 
a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in 
Staffordshire,  from  which,  after  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  a  good 
estate.  He  was,  besides,  a  physician  of 
very  extensive  practice ;  but  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  do- 
mestic concerns  left  a  very  large  family 
in  indigence.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  afterwards  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  her  old  friend, 
whose  doors  were  always  open  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  who  well  observed  the 
precept  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  '  was  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.' " 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances, 
he  accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as 
usher  in  the  school  of  Market-Bosworth, 
in  Leicestershire,  to  which  it  appears, 
from  one  of  his  little  ft-agments  of  a  diary, 
that  he  went  on  foot,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
-<-''  Julii  16,  Bowortiam  pedes  petti.** 
But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  erroneously 
related,  that  he  was  assistant  to  the  famous 
Anthony  Blackwall,  whose  merit  has 
been  honoured  by  the  testimony  of 
Bishop  Uardt,  ^ho  was  his  scholar ;  for 
Mr.  BlackwaU  died  on  the  8th  of  April, 

•  The  words  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  p.  318. 

t  Sir  Thoma*  Astoa,  Bart,  who  died  in  Jan- 
uary, I7M-S,  left  one  ton,  named  Thomas  also, 
and  eiffht  daughters.  OCtlie  daugliiert,  Catha- 
rine married  Jolinson's  friend,  the  Hon.  Henr; 
Harvey:  Marsraret,  Gilbert Walmslev.  Ano- 
ther ortbese ladie* married  the  Rev.  Mr. Gas- 
trrf .  ^-nTv, rr  .%•-"-  4*(ri!*,  nii  i»he  ^vn^  t'-'nallf 

Cai^ll     li,      III- U       LI  IT         II    111.      <.<l        k..I|'i.^l'-      j...'-rL.K       l^f 

tht'  N.Li>H  Abkoiltrr  >l#U'jr,  v^lm  H'^  y ii ti4Hi.i f i<i4l| 
«8-  livini;  al  LkchCI^'ld  in  I77ti.     M. 

I  irirrr  ly  hvt  i^f  Mr.  JnmCt  BfWIwril  nl^ 
Mr^«'«  m  niiPl.  d  n'tl^Ui  inaccurmry,  Uipiltap 
Hi'mI,  111  ih*  Kl'itrit  DinUiMUnrj'  pnrtiKc^l  tq 
hi^  Cinmimlarj'  dn  HciTmct^s  An  tjT  PuClry, 
8cc  'Un-%  tictt  ytt«J!M?  IJliirkwull.  bvt  HkF  Rtrir* 
Mr.  Ihtdw^Tili,  lk4tnf[-mA*i4't-  finite  ^ntninwr 
9ci»HiHili  nt  BrEW^MiHl  In  SlafTrirJiiljiriirp  wbu  ktiiii 
bin^-ii(!ir  hr^f]  hrpd  uortcr  Ulackwall.  Sea 
▼01.  ■<■.  Jif'iir  I  til"  crnK  iAltL'rt>,  Irnni  the  'Jurnr- 

mi ■    i!  ■   i   I  II  Nirhi*l»t  JflJin^Jin  ii  *kU\ 

to  •■  II  i"yfi  to  Mr+  BnriwoTlhj  Hi 

heiTi'iMii  l^--  h  Lii  .-iiiiJi  iBii«LUitiDtii»KlieKt] 
in  Staffordshire.   M. 
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173t*»  more  than  m  year  b«fora  J«hiiaOB 
left  (he  Usivenity. 

Thi*  epiploymeBt  wm  very  irksome  to 
bim  in  every  respect,  and  he  com]^iied 
erievoasly  of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  frtead, 
Ifr.  Hector,  who  was  now  settled  as-  a 
surgeon  at  Birmini^ni.  The  letters  are 
lost ;  bat  Mr.  Hector  recoUecU  his  writing 
"  that  the  poet  had  described  the  doll 
sameness  of  bis  existence  in  these  words 
*  Fitam  continet  una  diet*  (one  dav 
conuins  the  whole  of  my  life) ;  that  it 
was  nnvaried  as  the  note  of  the  cackoo ; 
and  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
more  disagreeable  for  hira  to  teach,  or  the 
boys  to  learn  the  grammar  rules.*'  His 
general  aversion  to  this  painful  drudgery 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  disagreement 
between  him  and  Sir  WolsUn  Dixie,  the 
natron  of  the  school,  in  whose  house,  I 
have  been  told,  he  officiated  as  a  kind  of 
domestic  chaplain,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
uv  grace  at  table,  but  was  treated  with 
what  he  represented  as  intolerable  harsh- 
ness ;  and,  after  suffering  for  a  few  months 
lach  complicate<l  misery  f,  he  relin. 
qnished  a  situation  which  all  bis  life 
afterwards  be  recollected  with  the  strong, 
est  aversion,  and  even  a  degree  of  hor- 
ronr.  Bat  it  is  probable  that  at  this 
period,  whatever  uneasiness  he  may  liave 
endured,  be  laid  the  foundation  of  moeh 
future  eminence  by  application  to  his 
studies. 

Being  now  again  totallv  unoccupied, 
he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass 
some  time  with  him  at  Birmingham,  as 
his  guest,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warren, 
with  whom  Mr.  Hector  lodged  and 
boarded.  Mr.  Warren  was  the  first 
established  bookseller  in  Birmingham, 
and  was  very  attentive  to  Johnson,  who 
he  soon  found  could  be  f^  much  service 
to  him  in  his  trade,  by  bis  knowledge  of 
literature;  and  be  even  obtained  the 
assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing  some 
anmbers  of  a  periodical  JEssay  printed  in 
the  newspaper,  of  which  Warren  was 
proprietor.  Atter  very  diligent  inquiry, 
1  have  not  been  able  to  recover  those 
early  specimens  of  that  particular  mode 
of  writing  by  which  Johnson  afterwards 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's 

Eiest  for  aliont  six  montiis,  and  then 
red  lodging  in  another  part  of  the  town  Xt 
finding  himself  as  welt  situated  at  Bir- 

•  See  Gent.  Ma^.  Dec.  1764.  p.  9S7. 
^  t  It  appear*  from  a  letter  of  Johnson*«  to  a 
friend,  wliich  i  hare  rrad,  dated  Lichfleld, 
My  S7,  1739,  that  he  had  left  Sir  WoUtan 
Dixie*!  house,  recently  before  that  letter  wa» 
written.  He  then  had  hopes  of  succeedioff 
either  as  BMSter  or  n»lier,  in  liie  school  or 
Ashbiirne.    M. 

.  t  In  June,  I79S,  Sir  John  Hawkins  sHttes, 
rroai  one  of  Johnson's  diaries,  that  he  lodged 


minium  as  he  supposed  he  eonld  be  any 
where,  while  he  had  no  settled  plan  of 
life,  and  very  scanty  means  of  subsistence. 
He  made  some  valuable  aequaintencea 
there,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter, 
a  mercer,  whose  widow  he  afterwards 
married,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  by  hia 
ingenuity  in  mechanical  inventions,  and 
his  success  in  trade,  acquired  an  immense 
fortune.  But  the  comfort  of  being  near 
Mr.  Hector,  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
intimate  frieud,  was  Johnson's  chief  in- 
ducement to  continue  here. 

In  what  manner  be  employed  his  pen 
at  this  period,  or  whether  he  derived 
from  it  any  pecuniary  advantage,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  He  orobably 
got  a  little  money  from  Mr.  Warren } 
and  we  are  certain  that  he  executed  here 
one  piece  of  literary  labour,  of  which 
Mr.  Hector  has  favoured  me  with  a 
minute  account.  Having  mentioned  that 
he  had  read  at  Pembroke  CoUege  a  Yoy. 
age  to  Abyssinia,  by  Lobo,  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit,  and  that  he  thought  an  abridgment 
and  translation  of  it  from  the  French  into 
English  might  be  a  useful  and  profitable 
publication,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Hector 
joined  in  urging  him  to  undertake  it.  He 
accordingly  agreed ;  and  the  book  not 
being  to  be  found  in  Birminghun,  he 
borrowed  it  of  Pembroke  College.  A 
part  of  the  work  being  very  soon  done, 
one  Osborn,  who  was  Mr.  Warren's 
printer,  was  set  to  work  with  what  was 
ready,  and  Johnson  engaged  to  supply 
the  press  with  copy  as  it  should  be 
wanted ;  but  his  constitutional  indolence 
soon  prevailed,  and  the  work  was  at  a 
stand.  Mr.  Hector,  who  knew  that  a 
motive  of  humanity  would  be  the  most 
prevailing  argument  with  bis  friend,  went 
to  Johnson,  and  represented  to  him,  that 
the  printer  could  have  no  other  employ- 
ment till  this  nndertaking  was  finished, 
and  that  the  poor  man  and  his  family 
were  suffering.  Johnson  upon  this  ex> 
erted  the  powers  of  his  mind,  though  his 
body  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in  bed  with 
the  book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before 
hira,  and  dicUted  while  Hector  wrote. 
Mr.  Hector  carried  the  sheets  to  the 
press,  and  corrected  almost  all  the  proof 
sheets,  very  few  of  which  were  even 
seen  by  Johnson.  In  this  manner,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active  friendship, 
the  book  was  completed,  and  was  put>. 
lished  in  1735,  with  London  upon  the 
title  page,  though  it  was  in  reality  printed 
at  Birmingham,  a  device  too  common 
with  provincial  publishers.  For  this 
work  he  had  from  Mr.  Warren  only  the 
snm  of  five  guineas. 

In  Birmingham  atthe  house  of  a  nenon  named 
Jarris,  probably  a  relailoo  of  Mrfc  Porter, 
whom  h«  afterwasds  married.  M« 
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This  being  tlie  first  prose  work  of 
JohnsoD,  it  is  a  curious  object  of  inqniry 
how  much  may  be  traced  in  it  of  that 
style  which  marlcshis  sabseqnent  writings 
with  8nch  peculiar  excellence;  with  so 
happy  a  onion  of  force,  vivacity,  and 
perspicaity.  I  have  penised  the  book 
with  this  view,  and  have  fopnd  that  here, 
as  I  believe  in  every  other  translation, 
there  is  in  the  work  itself  no  vestige  of 
the  translator's  own  style ;  for  the  lan- 
guage of  translation  being  adapted  to  the 
thoughts  of  another  person,  insensibly 
follow  their  cast,  and  as  it  were  runs 
into  a  mould  that  is  ready  prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sen- 
tence that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the 
book,  p.  4.  **  I  lived  here  above  a  year, 
and  completed  my  studies  in  divinity ; 
in  which  time  some  letters  were  received 
from  the  fathers  of  Ethiopia,  with  an 
account  that  Sultan  Segned,  emperor  of 
Abyssinia,  was  converted  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  that  many  of  his  subjects  had 
followed  his  example ;  and  that  there  was 
a  great  want  of  missionaries  to  improve 
these  prosperous  beginnings.  Every  body 
was  very  desirous  of  seconding  the  zeal 
of  our  fathers,  and  of  sending  them  the 
assistance  they  requested :  to  which  we 
were  the  moi^  encouraged,  because  the 
em peronr'sletter  informed  our  provincial, 
that  we  might  easily  enter  his  dominions 
by  the  way  of  Daneala ;  but,  unhappily, 
t  le  secretary  wrote  Geila  for  Dancata, 
which  cost  two  of  our  fathers  their  lives." 
Every  one  acquainted  with  Johnson's 
manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is 
nothing  of  it  here ;  but  that  this  sentence 
might  have  been  composed  by  any  other 
man. 

Bat,  in  the  preface,  the  Johnsonian 
style  begins  to  appear;  and  though  use 
had  not  yet  taught  his  wing  a  permanent 
and  equable  flight,  there  are  parts  of  it 
which  exiiibit  his  best  manner  in  full 
vigour.  I  had  once  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining it  with  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion,  by  his 
Buperiour  critical  sagacity,  and  was,  I 
remember,  much  delighted  with  the  fol- 
k>wing  specimen : 

**  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary 
to  the  general  vein  of  hii  countrymen, 
has  amused  his  reader  with  no  romantick 
absurdity,  or  incredible  fictions  :  what 
ever  he  relates,  whether  true  or  not,  is 
at  least  probable;  and  he  who  tells  no- 
thing exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  tiiey  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

**  He  appears  by  his  modest  and  un- 
affected narration  to  have  described  things 
as  he  saw  them,  tu  have  copied  nature 
/rom  the  life,  and  to  have  consulted  his 
senses,  not  his  imagination.    He  meets 


with  no  baeiliaks  thaf  destroy  with  their 
eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey 
without  tears,  and  his  cataracts  fall  from 
the  rocks  without  deafening  the  neigh- 
bonring  inhabitants. 

**  The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions 
cursed  with  irremediable  barrenness,  or 
blessed  with  spontaneous  fecundity ;  no 
perpetual  gloom,  or  onceasing  sunshine ;' 
nor  are  the  nations  here  described  either 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or  con-' 
sommate  in  all  private  or  social  virtues. 
Here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religions 
policy  or  aiticulate  language;  no  Chmes^ 
perfectly  polite,  and  completely  skilletl 
in  all  sciences ;  he  will  discover,  what 
will  always  be  discovered  by  a  diligent 
and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of 
passion  and  reason  ;  and  that  the  Creator 
doth  not  appear  partial  in  his  distributions, 
but  has  balanced,  in  most  countries,  their 
particular  inconveniences  by  particular 
favours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of 
that  brilliant  and  energetick  expression, 
which,  upon  innumerable  occasions  iti 
his  subsequent  life.  Justly  impressed  the 
world  with  the  highest  admiration. 

Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his 
hand  in  this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to 
John  Warren,  Esq.  of  Pembrokeshire, 
though  it  is  ascribed  to  Warren  the  book- 
seller. "  A  generous  and  elevated  mind 
IK  distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly 
than  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity  *  ; 
nor  is  that  curiosity  ever  more  agreeably 
or  usefully  employed  than  in  examining 
the  laws  and  customs  of  foreign  nations.' 
I  hope,  therefore,  the  present  I  now 
presume  to  make  will  not  be  thought 
imf)roper;  which,  however,  it  is  not  my 
business  as  a  dedicator  to  commend,  nor 
as  a  bookseller  to  depreciate.*' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  hi9 
having  been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a 
particular  study  of  the  history  and  man., 
ners  of  Abyssinia,  was  the  remote  occa- 
sion of  his  writing,  many  years  afterwards, 
his  admirable  philosophical  t»le,  the 
principal  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that 
country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  In 
1734,  and  in  August  that  year  he  made 
an  attempt  to  procure  some  little  sub- 
sistence by  his  pen  ;  for  he  published 
proposals  for  printing  by  subscription 
the  Latin  Poems  of  Polltian  t :  «  Angeli 
Politiani    Poemata    Latino,    qutinu 

•  See  Ramblbr,  No.  103. 

t  May  we  Dot  irac«  a  rattciful  similarity  be- 
tween Poliii'iii  mill  Jobiisoa!  Hiiclitw,  niieak- 
iDf  of  Pauiua  PfliagouJus  FontaneriiK:,  says 
**  -^in  quo  Natuia,  ut  olin  in  Augelo  Poiitfaiuo , 
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NotoMf  cum  histoHA  LmHiu^  poeaeot,  a 
PetrarchiP  amo  ad  PoUtiani  tempora 
dedmeta,  et  vitA  Poliiiaimiftuhu  quam 
ontehtMc  enarrata,  addidit  Sam.  John 

SON*. 

It  appears  that  his  brother  Nathaniel 
bad  taken  op  his  father's  trade :  for  it  is 
nentioDed  that  **  sobscriptions  are  taken 
in  by  the  editor,  or  N.  Johnson,  book^ 
seller,  of  Lichfieid.''  Notwithstanding 
the  merit  of  Johnson,  and  the  cheap  price 
at  which  this  book  was  oflfered,  there 
were  not  subscribers  enough  to  insure  a 
safficleat  sale ;  so  the  work  never  appear- 
ed, and  probably  never  was  executed. 

We  find  him  again  this  year  at  Bir. 
ningham  ;  and  there  is  preserved  the 
following  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Edward 
Cave-f,  the  original  compiler  and  editor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magaeine : 

TO  MB.  CATK. 
"  MR,  ffov.  M,  1734. 

*'  Aa  yon  appear  no  less  sensible  than 
yonr  readers  of  the  defects  of  yonr  poetical 
article,  yon  will  not  be  displeased,  if,  in 
order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I  com- 
mnnicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a  person, 
who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms, 
sometimes  to  fill  a  colnmn. 

"  His  opinion  is,  that  the  pnblick  wonld 
not  give  yon  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside 
the  current  wit  of  the  month,  which  a 
critical  examination  would  generally  re- 
dace  to  a  narrow  compass,  you  admitted 
not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  &c.  never 
printed  before,  which  he  will  sometimes 
supply  yon  with ;  but  likewise  short 
literary  dissertations,  in  Latin  or  English, 
critical  remarks  on  anthonrs  ancient  or 
modern,  forgotten  poems  that  deserve 
revival,  or  loose  pieces,  like  Plover's  {, 
worth  preserving.  By  this  method,  your 
literary  article,  for  so  it  might  be  called, 
will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recommended 
to  the  public  than  by  low  jests,  awkward 
buffoonery,  or  the  dull  scarrilities  of  either 
party. 

*'  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be 
agreeable  to  you,  be  pleased  to  inform 

dernrraltatem  oris  excellentis  ioeenii  pne- 
•taotla  compenviiTit.''  Cnument.  de  Reb.  ad 
euDipenin.    Edit.  Am&tel.  I7I8.  p.  900. 

•  The  book  wa<i  to  contain  more  than  thirty 
sheers;  the  price  to  be  t«ro  chillings  and  six- 
pence at  the  time  of  subscribinir,  and  two 
sbilliDfs  and  sixpence  at  the  delivery  of  a 
perfect  book  in  ouires. 

t  Miss  Cave,  the  grandnicce  of  Mr.  Edw. 
Cave,  has  obligingly  slmwn  me  the  originals 
of  thw  and  ihe  otber  letrers  or  Dr  Johnson  ro 
him,  which  were  first  published  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  with  noien  by  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  and  the  worthy  indefatigable  editor 
of  that  valuable  misceUanv,  signed  N.;  some 
of  wbicb  I  shall  occasionally  transcribe  in  the 


_, t  of  thin  work. 

t  Sir  John  Floyer's  Treatise  on  Cold  Baths. 
ataU  Mag.  1734,  pw  197. 


me,  in  two  posts,  what  the  conditions  arc 
on  which  yon  shall  expect  it.  Your  late 
offer  §  gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust  yonr 
generosity.  If  yon  engage  in  any  literary 
projects  besides  this  paper,  I  have  other 
designs  to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure 
from  having  others  reap  the  advantage  of 
what  I  should  hint. 

"  Your    letter  by  being  directed   to 
S.  Smith,  to  be  left  at  the  Castle  In 
Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  will  reach 
**  Your  humble  servant." 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter. 
**  Answered,  Dec.  2."  But  whether  any 
thing  was  done  in  consequence  of  it  we 
are  not  informed. 

Johnson  had,  from  his  early  youth, 
been  sensible  to  the  influence  of  female 
charms.  When  at  Stonrbridge  school, 
he  was  much  enamoured  of  Olivia  Lloyd, 
a  young  qnaker,  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
copy  of  verses,  which  I  have  nut  been 
able  to  recover :  but  with  what  facility 
and  elegance  he  could  warble  the  amorous 
lay  will  appear  from  the  following  lines 
which  he  wrote  for  his  friend  Mr.  Ed- 
mnnd  Hector : 

Vxasss  to  a  Lady,  on  receiving  from  her  a 
Strig  0/  Myrtlb. 

"  What  hopes,  what  terrours  does  thy  gift 
create. 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
llie  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa'ahand  ; 


Not  le'ss  capricious  tliao  a  reigning  fair, 
Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer« 
Id  myrtle  shades  oft  sinirs  the  happy  swam; 
111  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain ; 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  he»ds. 


The  mvrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  be»ds, 
'Ilie  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  mv  rtle  spreads ; 
O  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  ihrobnings  of  ^n  anxion«  heart ! 
Soon  mu$it  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom. 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  ^race  his  tomb  U." 


S  A  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem 
"  on  Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and 
Hell."    See  Oentlemau's  Magazine,  vol.  iv. 

p.  560.     NtCHOLS. 

Jl  MrR.  Hiozzi  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  little  composition  from  Dr.  Johnson's 
own  relation  to  her,  nn  her  inqnirinr  whether 
it  was  rightly  attributed  to  him.— «  I  thinli  it 
is  nowjust  forty  years  ago,  that  a  young  fellow 
had  a  sprig  or  myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  he 
courted,  and  a»ked  roe  to  write  him  some 
verses  that  he  might  present  her  in  return. 
I  promised,  but  forgot;  and  when  be  called 
for  his  lines  at  the  time  agreed  on— Sit  still  a 
moment  (says  I),  dear  ^lnnd.  and  I'll  fetch 
them  thee — So  stepped  aside  for  five  minutes, 
and  wrote  the  nonnense  you  now  keep  such  a 
stir  about."— ilnec</o/r«,  p.  34. 

In  mv  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  douht 
the  authenticity  of  this  account,  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstantial  statement  in  a  ie>tertn  me 
from  M  iss  Seward,of  Lichfield :— **  I  know  those 
verves  were  addressed  to  Lucv  Porrer,  when 
he  was  enamonrrd  of  her  in  his  boyish  days, 
two  or  three  years  before  he  had  seen  her 
mother,  his  future  wife.  He  wrote  them  at  mj 
grandfather's,  and  gave  ihem  to  Lncy  in  the 
prej>eni*e  of  my  motner,  to  whom  «he  «bowe4 
them  on  the  Instant.  She  u»ed  10  repeat  them 
to  me,  when  1  asked  her  for  tki  rtrsoi  Dr, 
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His  jovenile  attachments  to  the  fair 
sex  were,  however,  very  transient ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  he  formed  no  criminal 
connexion  wliatsoever.  Mr.  Hector,  who 
lived  with  him  in  his  younger  days  in 
the  utmost  intimacy  and  social  freedom, 
has  assured  me,  that  even  at  that  ardent 
season  his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous 
in  that  respect :  and  though  he  loved  to 
exhilarate  himself  with  wine,  he  never 
kjiew  him  intoxicated  bat  once. 

In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has 
secured  from  licentious  indulgences,  the 

Kassion  of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized 
im,  is  exceedingly  strong ;  being  unim- 
paired by  dissipation,  and  totally  con- 

Johnson  gave  her  9n  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  which 
he  had  stolen  or  begged /irom  herbosom.  We 
ail  know  honest  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been 
incapable  of  the  mean  vanity  of  applying  to 
herself  a  compliment  not  intended  for  her." 
Such  was  this  lady's  statement,  which  I  make 
no  doubt  she  supposed  to  be  correct;  hut  it 
shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  too  im- 
plicitly to  traditional  testimony  and  ingenious 
inference ;  for  Mr.  Hector  has  lately  assured 
me  that  Mrs.  Pioxzi's  account  is  in  this  instance 
accurate,  and  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom 
Johnson  wrote  those  yene»,  which  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

I  am  oblired  in  so  many  instances  to  notice 
Mrs.  Pioszrs  incorrectness  of  relation,  that  I 
gladiv  seize  this  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing, that,  however  often,  she  is  not  always  iiv- 
accurate. 

The  authour  having  been  drawn  into  a  con- 
troversy with  Miss  Anna  SewnrJ,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding  statement  (which 
may  be  found  in  **  the  CJentleman's  Maga- 
zine,'* vol.  Ixiii.  and  ixiv.),  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Hector,  on 
the  subject: 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

<<  I  AM  sorry  to  see  you  are  engaged  in  alter- 
cation with  a  lady,  who  seems  unwilling  to  be 
convinced  of  her  errours.  Surely  it  would  be 
more  ingenuous  tu  acknowledge  than  to  per- 
severe. 

"  Lately,  in  looking  over  some  papers  I 
meant  to  burn,  I  found  the  original  maniucripi 
of  the  myrtle,  with  the  date  on  it,  lysi,  which 
I  have  enclosed* 

*'  The  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to) 
is  as  follows :  Mr.  Morgan  Graves,  the  elder 
brother  of  a  worthy  clerayman  near  Bath,  wiib 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  waited  upon  a  lady 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who  at  parting  pre- 
rented  him  the  branch.  He  showed  it  me,  and 
wished  much  to  return  the  compliment  in 
verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson,  who  was  with 
me ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  dictated  the 
verses,  which  I  sent  to  my  friend. 

*<  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time, 
Johnson  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Porter 
family :  and  it  was  almost  two  years  after  that 
1  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Porter, 
whom  I  bought  my  cloaths  of. 

"  If  you  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate 
woman,  and  U,  exhibit  to  the  publick  the  truth 
of  your  narrative,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
what  use  you  please  of  this  statement. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up 
so  much  of  your  time.   Wishing  you  mnltos  et 
feUces  annos,  I  shall  subscribe  myself 
**  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Birmingham,  "  E.  HECTOR.'* 

4aB.  9ch,  IW." 


CL'nii^tiHl  In  one  ohject.  This  wns  eie. 
(hirii^nccfl  by  JDhiu4it,  wh^ii  i^v  becurne 
I  he  ftn'^L-nt  Ailmirer  of  Mrs.  Porier,  after 
lit^r  ru>,i  hntbfuid't  iJcalh*.  Mjba  Purler 
iiitd  ine,  rhflt  wbcn  hr  vvnn  ftr^i  inlroduccd 
(o  her  itt4>llicrf  hi»  ap|>eHrflncc  wai  wtry 
forhiddjii^ :  he  wns  thi>D  Itaa  anfl  lank, 
(O  lUai  his  \nmmMi4;  »tnicture  &f  buiwa 
wsB  hidc^dtly  »lri]i.iii^  to  the  eye,  Riid  (he 
flt:artt  uf  ihescrufula  were  d^i'ply  visible. 
Up  a  ho  wore  his  Kairj  which  waa  iiirHi|Fbt 
nnd  sLlH',  «nil  wpnrnttfd  behind  ;  and  be 
bftt^ti  hflflf  fSfemiaglyi  convubtvf?  Btartii 
HTid  odd  g^iticulatfonp^  which  tended  to 
cKckc  at  Once  piirfiriie  and  riillcure. 
Mri,  FurEvr  wai  §o  jtiuch  vng^E^'ifd  by 
his  cDnvi:mqi^oii  thnt  the  overlooked  all 
Lbc!^  ti^iterrtttl  dlftafLraiiia^[PS|  ^nd  s^ul  to 
lii-r  djiMKhtcrt  *■  Thii  in  the  momt  ikenBlble 
iTiJin  ihai  I  dv«r  &^  in  my  lif^." 

I'hongh  Mn^.  Porter  wat  duubic  the  age 
of  Johnson  ♦,  and  htr  perioti  atid  iriittiner^ 
a^  deseKbed  to  rive  by  the  kie  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  Wf^ri;  hy  no  tnenni  pleasing  ta^tbcmt* 
sljt;  tiin»t  have  hud  a  supcrioriEy  of  nnder- 
ttitnAia^  And  tallMlU$«  ai  ihe  certAiiijy 
in^plfted  him  with  a  more  than  ordinary 

*  it  appeal: P,  from  Mf.  Ilrclar't  r«ilert  rhat 
luhtnafl  licrsnitf  uC'niiibitfd  wiiU  kct  ^rvm 
jft^K  beffire  he  munteii  brr,    M» 

f  iMrs.  Jubn^an 'V' ma  i  dif  D  name  wn>  Jervlt.— 
ThP4tQll  il^^fi^  wis  a.  preaL  dij|isrity  at  ytsrs 
bfrtWf:4'n  her  «nJ  Dr.  JnliinoJ^j  aliu  yntkn  not 
qnLie  ««  oh\  M  sljf  U  hvrti  fSfiferfdieil,  hcJon 
PtjFv  It  Ihe  timu  a(  htr  iHiirriRge  in  her  fori'M'' 

tnvi  ftnw  tUf.  ^lanirh  rr^Lti«:r  of  tircit  fVxilin^ 
3n  LflicEi»trr»b4Fij,  whjrh  wji  ohliifruMiy  (iijide 
Bt  A1V  rcoutat,  hy  [he  Hfm  i^il  JUw^  Kt.  Kyder, 
K'4.u'nr  nr  UlElerwonh,  in  IhAl  c-ounlv  i 

(tr  of  Wtiit^nt  Jcr^ii,  E*q,  ^uct  Mr*.  Anne  hii» 
wife,  tKini  I  he  foureh  dair  ot  Fr^ru^rv  ,tj>J 
muitfy  Eiap[i|?i]  Ihc  ttth  'isy  ttf  tho  < Apn e  innnth 
hi  Mi^^EBJttif  Curate  a{  Lmk  fi^at^jnir. 

*^JoHjf  Allbk,  Vicai*" 


The  family  of  J4?r*i*^  Mr,  R^d^r  JurortDttt^, 
n,Ct!  pqui't.if^rl  ntiiirlj  lilt  wJiole  lonJrhIp  at 

n.         "-^tUnar  {tinaiii  Woo  acrtaV  and  ihrre 
'  mniiuruiFEjl*  of  4  hen  In  tnif  church  i 


o-nrM:!  I 

ftrn.'at  PFtAtUiiir  {tlnalU  S 

am  I        ^ ,_'_' „  ,_.,,.. 

kui  i]i«  ^Ki^inEc  ifl  aow  uiihrh  fediictd,    Tl"he 

):•  Mr.  ChArltn  Ji-n  iri,  of  JUnckley*  Attflmey  ax 
LiLv^     fit, 

i  ih&t  in  Jol<rt»n'«  eyes  i^e  wsa  hn&i1ian#, 
appi-afu  ffcin  I'Ut  rpitn^}  whicli  liecauAtd  m 
br  iriiicriNrHt  uji  Uer  tnmi^^mnc  nnt  Eanit  htTore 
Ui-.  tivka  dcni.hf^a.nd  which  btBt  he  (otiuH  under 
thu  jffar  fTiJ.     M. 

\  Tht  tchilqwlnjT  $trroLint  at  IHn.  Johieiusu, 
tmi  hti  tiaiHi,  F«  iM[iJFd  fniia  a  fr!i|ipr(ri|ijffly 
ri'Mllnir  u*  Mm*  Ann  a  WlUi^inki)  mriiVfn  hy 
[.Jkdy  Knjg'ht  ill  RFiniic^,  nci^  tran^mlii^ij  bj  Mr 
tn  tW  IntH  Jnhn  iiotiJfp  E«q,  tti?  Lraiu|ar<3r  nr 
Merntf(ii!;j«^,  &:tr^  hj  tflionj  it  WQf  In^tnCfn]  in 
t]i#  EuropcAh  Miivsitrim^  for  Outr>ber,  i?br^3 

"  Mri*  WUIi^inii'B  iiA'caiiiit  <yf  Mr*.  Jnbhi 
wilt,  4h4t  jiiit!  hail  a  |f<icnl  □ade/'i^tiindiug,  tntt 
Errm  *£Diifar^i[y,  4itii  iwlkivit  in  bp  ialinfal. 
Hft  rti#t  ^u»^.|rlLt  [Mtrf  IniriKfoii  her  sou* 
wfm  niin^h  4ifiru4te*l  ulth  h^r  fr-r  mt  fm-nnil 
nt K rri <i Efep  F^rii^ P>  h^aiidP  Ih^f,  hfin^  cfru^. 
^,._  _  .:        .  _^  .    -j^  j^g    wpre  Tn'iniAbd 

hrfnclf  to  a  mqin  ubn 
Eiad  iioi  any  viiliila  aicflfw  oif  heinf  uivftiii  ta 
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passion ;  and  she  having  signified  her 
willingness  to  accept  of  his  hand,  he 
went  to  Lichfield  to  asic  his  mother's 
eoDsent  to  the  marriage,  which  he  could 
not  but  be  conscious  was  a  very  improdeot 
scheme,  both  on  account  of  their  disparity 
i)i  years,  and  her  want  of  fortune.  But 
Mrs.  Johnson  knew  loo-well  the  ardour 
of  her  son's  temper,  and  was  too  tender 
a  parent,  to  oppose  his  inclinations. 

I  luiow  not  for  what  reason  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  not  performed  at 
Birmingham  ;  but  a  resolution  was  taken 
that  it  should  be  at  Derby,  for  which 
place  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  out 
on  horseback,  I  suppose  in  very  good 
hnoKMir.  But  though  Mr.  Topham  Beau- 
deark  nsed  archly  to  mention  Johnson's 
having  told  him,  with  much  gravity, 
*'  8ir,  it  was  a  love  marriage  on  both 
sides,"  I  have  had  fi-om  my  illustrious 
friend  the  following  curious  account  of 
tiieir  jonmey  to  church  upon  the  nuptial 
morn,  (9th  July) : — "  Sir,  she  had  read 
the  old  romances,  and  had  got  into  her 
head  the  fantastical  notion  that  a  woman 

them ;  bowever.  nhe  always  retained  her  affec- 
tion for  them.  While  they  [Dr.  aiid  Mr*.  John- 
son] resided  in  Goufb  Square,  her  son.  the 
oflicer,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a«ked  the 
naid,  if  her  mistress  was  at  home.  She  an- 
swered, '  Yes,  sir;  but  she  is  sick  in  bed.' 
*  O/  says  he,  *  if  it*8  so,  telt  her  that  ber  hod 
Jervis  called  to  know  how  she  did  ;*  and  was 
foing  away.  The  maid  bejtfed  she  might  run 

Kto  tell  her  mistress,  andwithoat  aUending 
answer,  left  him.  Mrs.  Johnson,  enraptured 
Co  hear  ber  son  was  below,  desired  the  maid 
to  tell  him  she  longed  to  embrace  him.  When 
the  maid  deicended,  the  gentleman  was  gone, 
aad  poor  Mrs.  Johnson  was  much  agitated  by 
the  adventure :  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever 
made  an  effort  to  see  her.  Dr.  Johnson  did 
all  he  could  to  console  his  wife,  but  told 
Mrs.  Wlliiaran,  *  Her  son  Is  uniformly  undu- 
tifal;  so  I  conclude,  like  manv  other  sober 
men,  he  miKht  once  in  bis  life  he  dtunk,  and 
in  that  fit  nature  got  the  better  of  his  pride.'" 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are 
recorded  by  the  same  lady : 

**  One  day  that  lie  came  to  my  house  to  meet 
maoT  others,  we  told  him  that  we  had  arranged 
oar  party  to  go  to  Westminster  Abb«ry ;  would 
not  he  go  with  its!  *  No,*  he  replied, '  not  trhUe 
I  cam  Seep  out.* 

**  Upon  our  saying  that  the  friends  of  a  lady 
had  been  in  great  Tear  lest  she  should  make 
a  certain  match,  he  said,  <  We  that  are  hit 
friends  have  had  great  fears  for  him.' 

**  Dr.  Johnson's  political  principles  ran  high, 
both  in  chnrch  and  sUte:  he  wished  power  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Heads  of  the  Church,  as 
the  laws  of  England  have  established ;  bat  I 
know  he  disliked  absolute  power ;  and  i  am 
very  sure  of  hIsdIsapprobatioB  of  the  docti  ines 
of  the  chnrch  of  Rome;  because  about  three 
weeks  before  we  came  abroad,  he  said  to  my 
Cornelia,  ■  You  are  going  where  the  ostenta- 
tioas  pomp  of  church  ceremonies  attracts  the 
imagination ;  but  if  they  want  to  persuade 

Jroa  to  change,  you  must  remember,  that  by 
ocreasinc  your  faith,  you  may  be  persuaded 
to  become  Turk.'  If  these  were  not  the  words, 
I  have  kept  up  to  the  express  meaninf.'*   M. 


of  spirit  should  ose  her  lover  like  a  dog. 
So,  sir,  at  first  she  told  me  that  I  rode 
too  fast)  and  she  could  not  keep  up  with 
me ;  and,  when  I  rode  a  little  slower,  she 

Kssed  me,  and  complained  that  I  lagged 
hind.  I  was  not  to  be  made  the  slave 
of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved  to  begin  as  I 
meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on 
briskly,  till  I  was  fairly  out  of  sight. 
The  road  lay  between  two  hedges,  so  I 
was  sure  she  could  not  miss  it ;  and  I 
contrived  that  she  should  soon  come  up 
with  me.  When  she  did,  I  observed  her 
to  be  in  tears." 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular 
beginning  of  connubial  felicity ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus 
showed  a  manly  firmness,  proved  a  most 
afiectionate  and  indulgent  husband  to  the 
last  moment  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  life:  and, 
in  his  **  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  we 
find  very  remarkable  evidence  that  his 
regard  and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased, 
even  after  her  death. 

He  now  set  np  a  private  academy,  for 
which  purpose  he  hired  a  large  house, 
well  situated,  near  his  native  city.  In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazme  for  1790,  there 
Is  the  following  advertisement :  **  At 
Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Stallbrdshire, 
young  gentlemen  are  boarded,  and  taught 
the  Latm  and  Greek  languages,  by  Samuel 
Johnson."  But  the  only  pupils  that  were 

Ent  under  his  care  were  the  celebrated 
lavid  Garrick  and  his  brother  George, 
and  Mr.  Offely,  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  fortune,  who  died  early.  As  yet, 
his  name  had  nothing  of  that  celebrity 
which  afterwards  commanded  the  highest 
attention  and  respect  of  mankind.  Had 
such  an  advertisement  appeared  after  the 
publication  of  his  London,  or  his  Ram- 
bler, or  his  Dictionary,  how  would  it  have 
burst  upon  the  world!  with  what  eager- 
ness would  the  great  and  wealthy  have 
embraced  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
sons  under  the  learned  tuition  of  Samuel 
Johnson !  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he 
was  not  so  well  qualified  for  being  a 
teacher  of  elements,  and  a  conductor  in 
learning  by  regnlar  gradations,  as  men  of 
inferionr  powers  of  mind.  His  own  ac- 
quisitions had  been  made  by  fits  and  starts, 
by  violent  irruptions  in  the  regions  of 
knowledge ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  bis  impatience  would  be  snDdned, 
and  his  impetnosity  restrained,  so  as  to  fit 
him  for  a  quiet  guide  to  novices.  The 
art  of  communicating  inslraetion,  of  what- 
ever kind,  is  muoh  to  be  valued ;  and  I 
have  ever  thought  that  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  employment,  and  do 
their  duty  with  diligence  and  success,  are 
entitled  to  very  high  respect  from  the 
commnoity,  a»  Johnson  himself  often 
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inaintaiDe<1.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  greatest  abilities  are  not  only  not  re- 
qnircd  for  this  office,  but  render  a  luau 
less  fit  for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
Thomson's  beautiful  remark, 
'«  Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
And  teach  the  joung  idea  how  to  shoot  [** 
we  must  consider  that  this  delight  is  per- 
ceptible only  **  by  a  mind  at  ease,"  a 
mind  at  once  calm  and  clear;  but  that  a 
mind  gloomy  and  impetuous,  like  that  of 
Johnson,  cannot  be  fixed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  minute  attention,  and  must  be 
so  frequently  irritated  by  unavoidable 
slowness  and  errour  in  the  advances  of 
scholars,  as  to  perfonn  the  duty  with 
little  pleasure  to  the  teacher,  and  no  great 
advantage  to  the  pupils.  Good  temper 
is  a  most  essential  requisite  in  a  pi-eceptor. 
Horace  paints  the  character  as  bland : 

*' Ut  pueris  oUm  dant  crustula  blandi 

Docioret,elementa  velint  ul  disctre  prima.^ 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with 
his  situation  as  the  master  of  an  academy 
than  with  that  of  the  usher  of  a  school ; 
we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
did  not  keep  his  academy  above  a  year 
and  a  half.  From  Mr.  G«rrick's  account, 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  been  profoundly 
reverenced  by  his  pupils.  His  oddities 
of  manner  and  uncouth  gesticulations 
could  not  but  be  the  subject  of  merriment 
to  them ;  and  in  particular,  the  young 
rogues  used  to  listen  at  the  door  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  peep  through  the  key- 
hole, that  they  might  turn  into  ridicule 
his  tumultuous  and  awkwanl  fondness  for 
lifrs.  Johnson,  whom  he  used  to  name 
by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Tetty  or 
Tettey;  which,  like  Betty  or  Betsey , 
is  provinciaUy  used  as  a  contraction  for 
EltzahethtyteT  Christian  name,  but  which 
to  us  seems  ludicrous,  when  applied  to 
a  woman  of  her  age  and  appearance. 
Mr.  Garrick  described  her  to  me  as  very 
fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary 
protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks  of  a 
florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting, 
and  increased  by  the  liberal  nse  of  cor- 
dials ;  flaring  and  fantastic  in  her  dress, 
and  affected  both  in  her  speech  and  her 
general  behaviour.  I  have  seen  Garrick 
exhibit  her,  by  his  exquisite  talent  for 
mimickry,  so  as  to  excite  the  heartiest 
bursts  of  laughter;  but  he,  probably,  as 
is  the  case  in  all  such  representations, 
considerably  aggravated  the  picture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  is  authentically  ascer- 
tained by  the  following  paper  in  his  own 
handwriting,  given  alraut  this  period  to 
a  relation,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Nichols : 


1780. 


"  Scheme /or  the  Classes  (^a  Grammar 
School. 

**  When  the  introduction  or  formation 
of  nouns  or  verbs  is  perfectly  mastered, 
let  them  learn. 

Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  begin- 
ning at  the  same  time  to  translate  out  of 
the  introduction,  that  by  this  means  they 
may  learn  the  syntax.  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

"  Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation^ 
by  the  same  authoor. 

**  Class  II.  Learns  Entropius  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  lh« 
translation. 

'*  N.  B.   The  first  class  gets  for  their  ■ 

Eart  every  morning  the  rules  which  they 
ave  learned  before,  and  in  the  afternoon 
learns  the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs. 

**  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which 
they  have  learned,  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

"  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst 
they  are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  their 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  in  the  rules  for  making  and  scanning 
verses.    They  are  examined  as  the  first. 

**  Class  III.  Ovid's  Metamorphose* 
in  the  morning,  and  CaE^sar's  Commenta- 
ries in  the  afternoon. 

**  Practise  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they 
are  perfect  in  them  ;  afterwards  in  Mr. 
Leeds'  Greek  Grammar.  Examined  as 
before. 

"  Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil, 
beginning  at  the  same  time  to  write 
themes  and  verses,  and  to  learn  Greek  : 
from  thence  passing  on  to  Horace,  Sec. 
as  shall  seem  most  proper. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct 
you  to,  because  you  have  not  informed 
me  what  study  you  will  apply  yourself 
to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most  for  yonr 
advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to 
the  languages,  till  yon  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best 
for  you  to  read  are  these : 

Cebes. 


idian. 


>  Attick. 


Lncian  by  Leeds.  I 

Xenophon.  ) 

Homer.  lonick. 

Theocritus.  Dorick. 

Euripides.  Attick  and  Dorick. 

*•  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in 
all  the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attick, 
to  which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

"  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper 
not  to  read  the  latter  authonrs,  till  yon 
are  well  versed  in  those  of  the  purest 
aees  ;  as  Terence,  Tully,  Csesar,  Sallust, 
Nepos,  Yellelus  Patercnlus,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Phaedrus. 


JEnr.  27. 
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"  The  greate»t  and  most  necessary  task 
still  remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expres- 
sion,  witlMMit  which  knowledge  is  oi  iittle 
ue.  This  is  necessary  in  Latin,  and  more 
necessary  in  English  ;  and  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a  daily  imitation  of  the  best 
and  eorrectest  aatboors. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  Johnson  kept  his  academy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly 
Aimishing  bis  mind  with  various  know, 
ledge;  but  I  have  not  discovered  that  he 
wrote  any  thing,  except  a  great  part  of 
bis  tragedy  of  Irene.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick, 
the  elder  brother  of  David,  told  me  that 
he  remembered  Johnson's  borrowing  the 
Turkish  History  of  him,  in  order  to  form 
bis  play  from  it.  Wben  he  had  finished 
some  part  of  it,  he  read  what  he  had 
done  to  Mr.  Walm&ley,  who  objected  to 
bis  having  already  broaght  his  heroine 
into  great  distress,  and  asked  him,  **  how 
can  yoo  possibly  contrive  to  plunge  her 
into  deeper  calamity  V  Johnson,  in  sly 
allusion  to  the  supposed  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  which  Mr. 
Walmsley  was  registrar,  replied,  "  Sir,  I 
can  put  her  into  the  Spiritual  Court!" 

Mr.  Walmsley,  however,  was  well 
pleased  with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abi- 
lities as  a  dramatick  writer,  and  advised 
him  to  finish  the  tr^edy,and  prodace  it 
on  the  stage. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  trying  his  for> 
tune  in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius 
and  exertion,  where  talents  of  every  kind 
have  the  fullest  scope  and  the  highest 
encouragement.  It  is  a  memorable  cir. 
comstance  that  his  pupil  David  Garrick 
went  thither  at  the  same  time*,  with 
intent  to  complete  his  education,  and 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  from 
which  he  was  soon  diverted  by  his  decided 
preference  for  the  stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  those  two  emi- 
nent men  to  the  metropolis,  was  many 
years  afterwards  noticed  In  an  allegorical 

Bern  on  Shakspeare's  Mulberry  Tree,  by 
r.  Lovibond,  the  Ingenious  authour  of 
**  The  Tears  of  Old-May- Day." 
They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Col- 

•  Both  of  ihem  used  to  talk  pleasantly  of 
this  their  first  joamey  to  London.  Garrick, 
eridently  mesmingr  to  embellish  a  little,  oaid 
oae  day  in  my  iMariner,  '*  we  rode  and  tied." 
And  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  {Dr.  Barnard]  iu- 
formed  ne,  that  atanother  time,  whfn  Johnson 
tod  Garrick  were  dining  together  in  a  pretty 
lar^e  company,  Johnson  hamoroosly  ascer- 
taining the  chronolof^y  of  something,  ex- 
preSKed  himself  thus:  "that  was  the  year 
when  I  came  to  London  with  two-pence  hair- 
penny  in  my  pocket."  Garrick,  overbearing 
nim,  exclaimed, "  Eh !  what  do  you  «ay !  with 
two- pence  halfpenny  in  your  pocket  1'*-^ohn- 
SOK.   "Why,  yes;   when  I  came  with  two. 

ence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  thou, 
ivy,  with  three  halfpence  in  thine." 
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t,   an   eminent  mathemstidan   and 
of  an  academy,  by  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Walmsley : 

TO  THE  REVEatEND  MR.  COLfiON  %, 

**  DEAR  SIB,  Lichlleld,  March  S,  1737. 
"  I  HAD  the  flavour  of  yours,  and  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  yon ;  but  I  cannot 
say  I  had  a  greater  affection  for  yon  upon 
it  than  I  had  before,  being  long  since  so 
much  endeared  to  you,  as  well  by  an 
early  friendship,  as  by  your  many  excel- 
lent and  valuable  qualifications ;  and,  bad 
I  a  son  of  my  own,  it  would  be  my 
ambition,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the 
University,  to  dispose  of  him  as  this  yonng 
gentleman  is.  "* 

**  He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine, 
one  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this 
morning  for  London  together.  Davy 
Garrick  is  to  be  with  yon  early  the  next 
week,  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate 
with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get  himself 
employed  in  some  translation,  either  from 
the  Latin  or  the  French.  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  poet,  and  I  have 
great  hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy 
writer,  if  it  should  any  way  lie  in  your 
way,  I  doubt  not  but  yon  would  be  ready 
to  recommend  and  assist  your  country^ 
man.  **  G.  Walmsley." 

How  he  employed  himself  upon  his 
first  coming  to  London  is  not  particularly 
known  $.  I  never  heard  that  he  found 
any  protection  or  enconragement  by  the 
means  of  Mr.  Colson,  to  whose  academy 
David  Garrick  went.  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter 
told  me  that  Mr.  Walmsley  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lintot  his  book- 
seller, and  that  Johnson  wrote  some  things 
for  him  ;  but  I  imagine  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take,  for  I  have  discovered  no  trace  of 

f  The  character  of  G kudus,  the  philosopher 
(Rambler,  No.  24),  was  meant  to  represent 
this  gentleman. 

I  The  Reverend  John  Colson  was  bred  at 
Emmanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  and  in  17t8, 
when  George  the  Second  visited  that  Uni- 
versity, was  created  Master  of  Arts.  About 
that  lime  he  became  First  Master  of  tbe  Free 
School  at  Rochester,  founded  by  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  la  1798  he  was  appointed  Lu. 
casian  Professor  of  Matbematicks  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  on  the  death  of  Professor 
Sanderson,  and  held  that  office  till  17S9,  when 
he  died.  He  published  Lectures  on  expert- 
mental  Philosophy,  translated  from  tlie  French 
of  I'Abbe  Nodet,  8vo.  1732,  and  some  other 
tracts.  Our  authour,  it  is  believed,  was  niia- 
taken  In  utating  him  to  have  been  Master  of 
an  Academy.  Garrick,  prohably,  during  bis 
short  residence  at  Rochester,  lived  in  his 
bouse  as  a  private  pupil.    M. 

§  One  curious  anecdote  was  communicated  by 
himself  to  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Mr.  Wilcox,  the 
bookseller,  on  being  informed  by  him  that  his 
intention  was  to  get  bis  livelihood  as  an  au- 
thour, eved  his  robust  frame  attentively,  and, 
with  a  signiflcant  look,  said,  •*  Yon  had  better 
buy  a  porter's  knot.'*  He  bowever  added, 
"  WUcox  was  one  of  my  best  frienda." 
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it,  and  I  am  pretty  sore  he  told  me,  that 
Mr.  Gave  was  the  fint  publisher  by  whom 
his  pen  was  encaged  in  London. 

He  had  a  little  money  when  he  came 
to  town,  and  he  knew  how  he  coaid  live 
in  the  cheapest  manner.  His  first  lodg- 
ings were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Norris,  a 
staymaker,  in  Exeter  Street,  adjoiaing 
Catharine  Street,  in  the  Strand.  '<  1 
dined  (said  he)  very  well  for  eight-pence, 
with  very  good  company,  at  the  Pine- 
Apple  in  New  Street,  just  by.  Several 
of  them  had  travelled.  They  expected  to 
meet  every  day ;  bot  did  not  know  one 
another's  names.  It  nsed  to  cost  the  .rest 
a  slailling,  for  they  drank  wine;  bnt  I 
had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread 
for  a  penny,  and  |ave  the  waiter  a  penny ; 
so  that  I  was  quite  as  well  served,  nay, 
better  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the 
waiter  nothing." 

He  at  this  time,  I  believe,  abstained 
entirely  from  fermented  liquors;  a  prac- 
tice to  which  he  rigidly  conformed  for 
many  years  together,  at  diflferent  periods 
of  his  life. 

His  Opbllus,  in  the  Art  cf  lAving  in 
London,  I  have  heard  him  relate,  was 
an  Irish  painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  who  had  practised  his  own 
precepts  of  economy  for  several  years  in 
the  British  capital.  He  assured  Johnson, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  then  meditating  to 
try  his  fortune  in  London,  bnt  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  expense,  **  that  thirty 
poands  a  year  was  enoagh  to  enable  a 
man  to  live  there  without  being  con- 
temptible. He  allowed  ten  poands  for 
clothes  and  linen.  He  said  a  man  might 
live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen-pence  a  week ; 
few  people  would  inquire  where  he 
lodged ;  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say, 
'  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place.' 
By  spending  three-pence  at  a  coflfee- 
honse,  he  might  be  for  some  hours  every 
day  in  very  good  company;  he  might 
dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on  bread 
and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without 
supper.  On  clean-snirt-dap  he  went 
abroad  and  paid  visits."  I  have  heard 
him  more  than  once  talk  of  his  firagal 
friend,  whom  he  recollected  with  esteem 
and  kindness,  and  did  not  like  to  have 
one  smile  at  the  recital.  "  This  man 
(said  he,  gravely)  was  a  very  sensible 
roan,  who  perfectly  understood  common 
affairs :  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  fresh  from  life,  not 
•trained  through  books.  He  borrowed  a 
horse  and  ten  pounds  from  Birmingham. 
Finding  himself  master  of  so  mnch  mo- 
ney, he  set  off  for  West  Chester,  in  order 
to  get  to  Ireland.  He  i-eturned  the  horse, 
and  probably  the  ten  pounds  too,  after 
he  got  home." 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  ciream- 
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stances  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
particnlarlv  at  the  interesting  sera  of  his 
launching  into  the  ocean  of  London,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  actual 
instance,  proved  by  experience,  of  the 
poasibiiity  of  enjoying  the  intellectual 
luxury  of  social  life  upon  a  very  small 
income,  should  deeply  engage  his  atten- 
tion, and  be  ever  recollected  by  him  as 
a  circumstance  of  much  importance.  He 
amused  himself,  I  remember,  by  com- 
puting how  much  more  expense  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  live  upon  the 
same  scale  with  that  which  his  friend 
descril>ed,  when  the  value  of  money  was 
diminished  by  the  progress  of  commerce. 
It  may  be  estimated  thatdouble  the  money 
might  now  with  difficulty  be  sufficient. 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was 
one  brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him  $ 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry 
Hervey*,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
nobie  family  of  that  name,  who  had  been 
quartered  at  Lichfield  as  an  officer  of  the 
army,  and  had  at  this  time  a  house  in 
London,  where  Johnson  was  frequently 
entertained,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  genteel  company.  Not  very 
long  before  his  death  he  mentioned  this, 
among  other  particulars  of  his  life,  which 
he  was  kindly  communicating  to  me  ; 
and  he  described  this  early  friend, "  Harry 
Hervey,"  thus:  "  He  was  a  vicious  man, 
but  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a  dog 
HcRVBY,  I  shall  love  him." 

He  told  me  he  had  now  written  only 
three  acts  of  his  Ibbnk,  and  that  he  re- 
tired  for  some  time  to  lodgings  at  Green- 
wich, where  he  proceeded  in  it  somewhat 
farther,  and  nsed  to  compose,  walking  in 
the  park ;  but  did  not  stay  long  enough 
at  that  place  to  finish  it. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  following 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave, 
which,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  lite- 
rary history,  it  is  proper  to  insert : 

TO  MB.  CAYB. 

«  ..«  OvMBtrick,  Mzt  aMT  to  tk*  0«Mw 

SIR,  hmH.  Chnroh  Stre«t,  J  aly  13, 17S7. 

"  Having  observed  in  your  pap«rs  very 
uncommon  offers  of  encouragement  to 
men  of  letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a 
stranger  in  London,  to  communicate  to 
yon  the  following  design,  which,  I  hope, 
if  yon  Join  in  it,  will  be  of  advantage  lo 
both  of  us. 

**  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
having  been  lately  translated  into  French, 
and  published  with  large  Notes  by  Dr. 
Le  Conrayer,  the  reputation  of  that  book 

•  Hie  Honoamhle  Henry  Hervej,  third  son 
of  the  flrtt  Earl  of  Bristol,  quitted  the  arniy, 
Mnd  took  orders.  He  married  a  ni^ter  of  Sir 
Hiomas  Aston,  by  whom  he  got  the  Aston 
fstate,  and  aMume<l  the  name  and  arm*  of 
thai  fiimiiy.    Vide  ColUns^  Peerage. 
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M  M  aamOk  r&nrmd  In  Bi^land  tha^  it  is 
prewuned,  m  new  tnuwliiticw  of  it  from 
the  Itaiiaa,  together  witli  Le  Cosniyei's 
Notes  from  the  French,  eoald  not  fail  of 
a  favoundble  reception. 

**  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  Hifltory 
is  already  in  English,  it  most  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  was  the  same  objection 
against  Le  Conrayer's  andertaking,  with 
this  (ttandvantage,  that  the  French  had  a 
venimi  by  one  of  their  best  translatora, 
wliereas  yon  cannot  read  three  pages  of 
the  English  Uhitory  without  discovering 
that  the  style  is  capable  of  great  improve* 
vents ;  bat  wliether  those  Improvemenis 
are  to  l>e  expected  flrom  die  attempt,  yoa 
innst  jadge  from  the  specimen,  which,  if 
yon  approve  the  proposal,  I  shall  submit 
to  yoar  examination. 

**  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions 
e<|oal,  we  may  hope  that  the  addition  of 
the  Notes  will  tarn  the  balance  in  onr 
fisvonr,  considering  the  repntation  of  the 


**  Be   pleased  to  favour  me  with  a 
speedy  answer,  if  yon  are  not  willing  to 
;age  in  tikis  scheme ;  and  appoint  me 
[ay  to  wait  npon  you,  if  you  are. 
*'  I  am,  sir, 

'*  Yonr  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though 
sobscfibed  with  his  own  name,  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave. 
We  shall  presently  see  what  was  done 
in  consequence  of  the  proposal  which  it 
contains. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  summer  he  re- 
turned to  Lichfield,  where  he  had  left 
Mrs.  Johnson,  and  there  lie  at  last 
finished  his  tragedy,  which  was  not  exe- 
cuted with  his  rapidity  of  composition 
upon  other  occasions,  but  was  slowly  and 
painfully  elaborated.  A  few  days  before 
ms  death,  while  bnrning  a  great  mass  of 
papers,  he  picked  out  from  among  them 
the  original  unformed  sketch  of  this  tra. 
fedy,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  gave 
It  to  Mr.  Langton,  by  whose  favour  a 
copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession.  It 
contains  firagments  of  the  intended  plot, 
and  speeches  for  the  different  persons  of 
the  drama,  partly  in  the  raw  materials  of 
prose,  partly  worked  up  into  verse ;  as 
abo  a  variety  of  hints  for  illustration, 
borrowed  fk-om  the  (rreek,  Roman,  and 
modem  writers.  Tfae  hand-writing  is 
very  difficult  to  be  read,  even  bv  those 
who  were  best  acqnainted  with  Johnson's 
mode  of  penmanship,  which  at  all  times 
was  very  particular.  The  King  having 
gracioasly  accepted  of  this  manuscript  as 
a  literary  curiosity,  Mr.  Langton  made 
a  fafar  and  distinct  copy  of  It,  which  he 
iHTdered  to  be  bound  up  with  the  original 


and  the  printed  tmgeAy ;  and  the  vohmie 
is  deposited  in  the  Kmg's  library.  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  permit  Mr.  Lang- 
ton to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  In  thought  and 
unagery,  and  happy  expressions ;  and  of 
the  ditjecta  membra  scattered  through- 
oat,  and  as  yet  aoarranged,  a  good  dra- 
matic poet  might  avail  himself  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  I  shall  give  my 
readers  some  specimens  of  different 
kinds,  distinguishing  them  by  the  Italick 
character. 

"  Nor  think  to  ta^,  here  leiU  I  stop. 
Here  vfUt  I  fix  the  Umltt  of  trantgretsion. 
Nor  farther  tempt  the  awenging  rage  of  heaven, 
When  guilt  like  thitonee  karboitrt  fn  the  breatl, 
ThoteAolf  beingt,  whoee  tmeeen  directum 
Gnidee  through  the  tmaxe  of  life  the  steps  of 

Ply  the  delated  mansimu  of  impiety ^ 

And  quit  their  chaise  to  horrour  and  to  mill.'* 

A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting 
admonition  is  preserved  in  the  play,  and 
is  varied,  I  think,  not  to  advantage : 

"The  soul  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime. 
No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  ballow'd 

ardour: 
Those  holy  beinfs,  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  th«  paths  of  virtse. 
Affrighted  at  impiety  lilte  thine, 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  rain.'* 

*'  I  feel  the  soft  it^fection 
Flush  in  my  cheek  and  wantter  in  my  veins. 
Teach  me  the  Orecian  arts  of  soft  persuasion^* 

**  Sure  thi$  it  love,  which  heretqfore 
I  conceived  the  dream  qf  idle  maidt, 
and  wanton  poets,** 

'*  Though  no  comet*  or  prodigiee  fore- 
told the  ruin  of  Greece^  sign*  which 
heaven  must  by  another  miracle  enable 
us  to  understand,'  yet  might  it  before- 
shown,  by  tokens  no  less  certain,  by  the 
vices  which  always  bring  it  on,** 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the 
tragedy  iuelf,  as  follows  : 

LBONTIUS. 

" That  power  ihat  kindly  spreads 

The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers. 
To  warn  the  waad'riug  linnet  to  the  shade. 
Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

DSMETRIUS. 

A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it; 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  popalace,  loznrious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  stnliing  statev. 
When  public  villany,  too  strong  for  justice, 
Shows  ni»  bold  front,  the  haibinger  la  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontins  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  re- 

When  some  neglected  fabrick  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  thetemuesr. 
Must  Heaven  despatch  the  measciwers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,^o  warn  as  oflts  fSsIl  1" 

Mahomet,  (to  Irene.)  "  /  have  tried 
thee,  and  joy  to  find  that  thou  deserveet 
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to  be  loved  hy  Mahomott—vdth  a  mind 
great  a*  hit  oum.  Sure,  thou  art  an 
errour  ((f  nature,  and  an  exception  to 
the  rest  qf  thy  »ex,  and  art  immortal; 
for  sentiments  like  thine  were  never  to 
sink  into  nothing,  I  thought  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  fair  had  been  to  select 
the  graces  of  the  day,  dispose  the  colours 
qf  the  Jlaunting  (Jlowing)  robe,  tune 
the  voice  and  roll  the  eye,place  thegem, 
phoose  the  dress,  and  add  new  rosea  to 
the  fading  cheek,  but—sparkling.** 

Thas  in  the  tragedy  : 

*'  Illustrioas  maid,  new  woadtrs  fix  me  thine; 
Tby  soui  completes  the  triumpho  of  thy  face; 
1  thought,  forf^ive,  my  fair,  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul 
Was  but  to  choose  the  ffraces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll. 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek.^ 

.  I  shall  select  one  other  passage,  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  doctrine  which  it  illastrates. 
Irene  observes,  "  that  the  Supreme 
Being  will^  accept  of  virtue,  whatever 
outward  circumstances  it  may  be  ac- 
companied with,  and  may  be  delighted 
with  varieties  qf  worship  :  but  is  an- 
swered ;  That  variety  cannot  affect 
that  Being,  who,  infinitely  happy  in 
his  own  perfections,  wants  no  external 
gratifications;  nor  can  infinite  truth 
be  delighted  with  falsehood;  that 
though  he  may  guide  or  pity  those  he 
leaves  in  darkness,  he  abandons  those 
who  shut  their  eyes  against  the  beams 
of  day.** 

Johnson's  residence  at  Lichfield,  on 
his  retarn  to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for 
three  months ;  and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen 
bat  a  small  part  of  the  wonders  of  the 
metropolis,  he  had  little  to  tell  his  towns- 
men. He  related  to  me  the  following 
rainate  anecdote  of  this  period :  <Mn 
the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in 
London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people, 
those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who 
took  it ;  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrel 
some.  When  I  returned  to  Lich&eld, 
after  having  been  in  London,  my  mother 
asked  me  whether  I  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  the  wall,  or  those  who  took  it. 
Now  it  is  fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to 
the  right;  or,  if  one  is  taking  the  wall, 
another  yields  it ;  and  it  is  never  a  dis- 
pate  •.'» 

He  now  removed  to  London  with 
Mrs.  Johnson ;  bnt  her  daughter,  who 
had  lived  with  them  at  Edial,  was  left 
with  her  relations  in  the  country.  His 
lodgings  were  for  some  time  in  Wood- 
stock-street, near  Hanover-sqaare,  and 
afterwards  in  Castle-street  near  Caven- 

•  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit. 
p.  Ml. 


dish-square.  Aft  there  is  fooMthins 
pleuiogly  interesting,  to  manv,  In  traeing 
so  gfcat  a  man  throagli-  all  his  different 
habitations>  I  shall,  before  this  work  is 
concluded,  present  my  readers  with  aa 
exact  list  of  bis  lodgings  and  honses,  in 
order  of  time,  whira,  in  placid  conde>>  • 
scension  to  my  respectnil  curiosity,  he 
one  evening  dictated  to  roe,  bat  withiMit 
specifying  how  long  he  lived  at  each.  In 
the  progress  of  his  life  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  some  of  them  as  coa> 
nected  with  particular  incidents,  or  wtth 
the  writing  of  particoiar  parts  of  his 
works.  To  some  this  minate  attention 
may  appear  trifling ;  but  when  we  con<. 
sider  the  punctilious  exactness  with 
which  the  different  houses  in  which 
Milton  resided  have  been  traced  by  thd 
writers  of  his  life,  a  similar  enihnsiasm 
may  be  pardoned  in  the  bi<^;rapher  of 
Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  time,  as  he 
thought,  completely  finished  and  fit  for 
the  stage,  he  was  very  desirous  that  it 
should  be  brought  forward.  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick  told  me,  that  Johnson  and  ha 
went  together  to  the  Fountain  tavern, 
and  read  it  over,  and  that  he  afterwards 
solicited  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  to  have  it  acted  at 
his  house;  but  Mr.  Fleetwood  would  not 
accept  it,  probably  because  it  was  not 
patronised  by  some  man  of  high  rank  ; 
and  it  was  not  acted  till  1740,  when  his 
friend  David  Garrick  was  manager  of 
that  theatre. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  began  and 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under 
the  name  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  bad  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  esteem  of  Johnson, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  before  he  came  to 
London,  as  an  adventurer  in  literature. 
He  told  me,  that  when  he  first  saw 
St.  John's  Gate,  the  place  where  that 
deservedly  popular  misceliimy  was  ori- 
ginally printed,  he  "  beheld  it  with 
reverence."  I  suppose,  indeed,  that 
every  young  anthonr  has  had  the  same 
kind  of  feeling  for  the  magazine  or  peri- 
odical pablication  which  has  first  enter- 
tained him,  and  in  which  he  has  first  an 
opportunity  to  see  himself  in  print,  with- 
oat  the  risk  of  exposing  his  name.  I 
myself  recollect  such  inipressicms  flrom 
The  Scots  Magazine,  which  was  began 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1739,  and  has 
been  ever  conducted  with  judgment, 
accuracy,  and  propriety.  I  yet  cannot 
help  thinking  of  it  with  an  affectionate 
regard.  Johnson  has  dignified  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  by  the  importance 
with  which  he  invests  the  life  of  Cave ; 
but  he  has  given  it  still  greater  lustre  by 
the  various  admirable  Essays  which  he 
wrote  for  it. 
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Tbongh  Johnson  tvas  often  solicited  by 
lib  friends  to  ma¥e  a  complete  list  of  bis 
writingfi,  and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe 
with  a  serious  intentioD  that  they  should 
all  be  collected  on  his  own  acconnt,  he 
pat  it  off  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last 
died  without  having  done  it  perfectly.  I 
have  one  in  bis  own  hand-writing  which 
contains  a  certain  namber;  I  indeed 
doubt  if  he  conld  have  remembered  every 
one  of  them,  as  they  were  so  nnmerous, 
ao  Tarions,  and  scattered  in  such  a  mnU 
tiplicity  of  nnconnected  pabUcations ; 
nay,  several  of  them  poblished  ander  the 
names  of  ether  persons,  to  whom  he 
liberally  coutribated  from  the  abundance 
of  his  mind.  We  mnst,  therefore,  be 
content  to  discover  them,  partly  from 
occasional  information  given  by  him  to 
his  friends,  and  partly  from  internal  evi- 
dence •, 

His  first  performance  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  which  for  many  years 
was  his  principal  soarce  of  employment 
and  support,  was  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
in  March  1738,  addressed  to  the  editor  in 
so  happy  a  style  of  compliment,  that 
Cave  mast  have  been  destitute  both  of 
taste  and  sensibility,  had  he  not  felt 
himself  highly  gratified. 

Ad  Urbanvm.  CJ 
VrhoHe,  nu  Hit  Jesse  labortbus, 
Vrbane.  nuUit  vutt  calMmnitt, 
Cut  /rente  sertum  in  erudita 
Perpttuo  vhret  et  virebiti 
(Inid  iHotiatur  gens  imitantlumt 
Quid  tl  mituiwr,  solicUus  parum, 
Vacyre  solis  perge  Miisis, 
Juxta  animo  studitDgne  felix. 
Liuini^  precacis  plmmbea  spicula, 
Ftdent,  superbo  fiange  sHentio; 
Viclrix  htr  ob»lautes  ealervas 
Sedultt'as  anlmota  tendet. 
InUnde  nerpostfortis,  iuanibtu 
Uisurus  oUm  ubi/ms  temuli; 
Inteude  jam  nervos,  habfbis 
Participes  operm  Camanas. 
Vmt  uUa  Musis  pagiua  gratioTf 
dttam  qua  sevens  Rtdicra  jungert 
Kmvit^  /aligatamqM  nvgis 
VlUioHS  reereare  mentem. 
Textrnie  Nyntphis  serta  Lyeoridtt 
Jtosm  ni&«r«ttt  sic  vtvla  odjuvat 
Immittaf  sic  Iris  refnUet 
JEtkereis  variata/nctsf.  S.  J. 


•  While  in  the  course  of  luy  narrative  I 
eaameraie  his  wriiine*,  I  shall  take  care  that 
my  readers  shall  not  be  left  to  waver  iii  doubt. 
between  certainty  and  coiuecture,  with  regard 
to  their  authenticity ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
shall  mark  with  an  italic  0>J  those  which  be 
scknowiedKed  to  his  friends,  and  with  an 
lulic(i^  those  which  are  ascertained  to  be  his 
by  intei  nal  evidence.  When  any  other  pieces 
are  Stfcribed  to  him.  I  shall  give  my  reasons. 

t  A  translation  of  this  Ode.  by  an  unknown 
correspondent,  appeared  in  the  Magazine  for 
the  month  of  May  following. 

Haili  Urban !  indefatigable  man, 
Onwearied  yet  by  ail  iliy  useful  toil ! 

Whom  numerous  slanaererB  assault  in  vain; 
Vf  horn  no  base  calumny  can  put  to  foil. 


It  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  by 
Mr.  Cave  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his 
Magazine,  by  which  he  probably  obtained 
a  tolerable  livelihood.  At  what  time,  or 
by  what  means,  he  had  acquired  a  com- 
petent  knowledge  both  of  French  and 
Italian,  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  was  so 
well  skilled  in  them,  as  to  be  sufficiently 
qnalified  for  a  translator.  That  part  of 
bis  labour  which  consisted  in  emendation 
and  improvement  of  the  productions  of 
other  contributors,  like  that  employed  in 
levelling  ground,  can  be  perceived  only 
by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  original  with  the  altered 
copy.  What  we  certainly  know  to  have 
been  done  by  him  in  this  way,  was  the 
Debates  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
under  the  name  of  *'  The  Senate  of  Lil- 
liput,"  sometimes  with  feigned  denomi- 
nations of  the  several  speakers,  sometimes 
with  denominations  formed  of  the  letters 
of  their  real  names,  in  the  manner  of 
what  is  called  anagram,  so  that  they 
might  easily  be  deciphered.  Parliament 
then  kept  the  press  in  a  kind  of  mys- 
terions  awe,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  snch  devices.  In  our 
time  it  has  acquired  an  unrestrained  free- 
dom, so  that  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
.kingdom  have  a  fair,  open,  and  exact 
report  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  their 

But  still  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  hrnw 

Flourishes  faur,  and  shall  for  ever  grow. 

Wbat  mean  the  servile  imitating  crew, 
What  their  vain  blust'ring,  and  their  empty 
noise, 

Ne*er  seek ;  but  still  thy  noble  ends  pursue, 
Unconquer'd  bv  the  rabble^s  venal  voice. 

Still  to  the  Muse  thy  studious  mind  apply. 

Happy  in  temper  as  in  industry. 

The  fienseless  sneerings  of  a  haughty  tongue 
Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage, 

Unheeded  pass:  and  though  they  mean  thee 
wrong, 
by  manly  silence  disappoint  their  rave- 
Assiduous  diligence  confounds  its  roesf 

Resistless,  though  malicious  crowds  oppose. 

Exert  thy  powers,  nor  slacken  in  the  course. 
Thy  spotless  fame  shall  quitsh  all  false  reports: 

Exert  thy  powers,  Bor  fear  a  rival's  force. 
But  thou  Shalt  smile  at  all  his  vain  efforts; 

Thy  labours  shall  be  crown'd  with  large 
success: 

The  MuseN  aid  thy  Magazine  shall  bless. 

No  page  more  grateful  to  the  harmonious 
Nine 
Than  that  wherein  thy  labours  we  survey : 

Where  8<riemn  themes  in  fuller  splendoor 
shine, 
(Delightful  mixture),  blended  with  the  gay. 

Where  in  improving,  various  joys  we  find, 

A  welcome  respite  to  the  wearied  mind. 

Thus  when  the  nymphs  in  some  fair  ver- 
dant mead. 
Of  various  flowers  a  beauteous  wreath  com- 
pose. 

The  lovely  violet's  azure-painted  head 
\ildt  lustre  to  the  crimson-blnohing  rose. 

Thus  splendid  Iris,  with  her  varied  dve. 

Shines  in  the  sbtber,  and  adorns  the  sky. 
BairoN. 
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representatives  and  legislators,  which  in 
oar  constitution  is  highly  to  be  valued ; 
though,  unquestionably,  there  has  of  late 
been  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  the 
petulance  with  which  obscure  scribblers 
nave  presumed  to  treat  men  of  the  most 
respectable  character  and  situation. 

This  important  aiticle  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  was,  for  several  years, 
executed  by  Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man 
who  deserves  to  be  respectfully  recorded 
in  the  literary  annals  of  this  country. 
He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Scotland ;  but  having  a  small  patri- 
mony, and  being  an  adherent  of  the  un- 
fortunate house  of  Stuart,  he  could  not 
accept  of  any  office  in  the  state  ;  he 
therefore  came  to  London,  and  employed 
Us  talents  and  learning  as  an  "  Authour 
by  profession."  His  writings  in  history, 
criticism,  and  politicks,  had  considerable 
merit*.  He  was  the  first  English  his- 
torian who  had  recourse  to  that  autbentick 
source  of  information,  the  Parliamentary 
Journals;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
his  political  pen  that,  at  an  early  period. 
Government  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  keep  it  quiet  by  a  pension,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death.  Johnson  esteemed 
him  enough  to  wish  that  his  life  should 
be  written.  The  debates  in  Parliament, 
which  were  brouglit  home  and  digested 
by  Guthrie,  whose  memory,  though  sur- 
passed by  others  who  have  since  followed 
him  ID  the  same  department,  was  yet 
very  quick  and  tenacious,  were  sent  bv 
Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  revision ;  and, 
after  some  time,  when  Guthrie  had  at- 


tained to  greater  variety  of  employ  roentj 
and  the  speeches  were  more  and  more 
enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 


genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do 
the  whole  himself,  ft-om  the  scanty  notes 
furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament.  Some- 
times, however,  as  he  himself  told  me, 
he  had  nothhsg  more  communicated  to 
him  than  the  names  of  the  several  speak, 
ers,  and  the  part  which  they  had  taken 
in  the  debate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed,  during 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  a 
mere  literary  labourer  "  for  gain,  not  for 
glory,'*  solely  to  obtain  an  honest  sup- 
port. He  however  indulged  himself  in 
occasional  little  sallies,  which  the  French 
so  happily  express  by  the  term  jewe 
d'eapritf  and  which  will  be  noticed  in 
their  order,  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 
But  what  first  displayed  his  transcen- 
•  How  much  poetry  be  wrote  I  know  not : 
but  he  informed  me  that  he  wm  ibe  authour 
of  the  beautiful  little  piece, '«  The  Eacle  and 
Robin  Redbreajt,"  in  the  collection  of  |M>em> 
entitled  "The  Union,"  thouah  it  i«  there  taid 
to  be  written  by  Archibald  Scott,  before  the 
year  IQOO. 


dent  powers,  and  '*  g»ve  the  world  ns~ 
snrance  of  the  Man,"  was  his  '*  London , 
a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire 
of  Juvenal ;"  which  came  out  in  May 
this  year,  and  burst  forth  with  a  splen- 
dour, the  rays  of  which  will  for  ever 
encircle  his  name.  Boileau  had  imitated 
the  same  satire  with  great  success,  ap- 
plying it  to  Paris :  but  an  attentive  com- 
parison  will  satisfy  every  reader,  that  he 
IS  much  excelled  by  the  English  Juvenal. 
Oldham  had  also  imitated  it,  and  applied 
it  to  London:  all  which  perforimuMeti 
concur  to  prove  that  great  cities,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  country,  will  furnish 
similar  topicks  of  satire.  Whether  John* 
son  had  previously  read  Oldham's  imi- 
tation, I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  coincidence  found  between  the  two 
performances,  though  upon  the  very  same 
subject.  The  only  instances  are,  in 
describing  London  as  the  Hnk  ot  foreign 
worthlessness : 


—the  cowMKStt  M«r«, 


Where  France  docs  all  her  filth  and  ordure 

pour."  Olpuam. 

"  The  common  shore  of  Paris  and  of  Rome." 

JOHNBOM. 

and, 

'*  No  callingr  or  profession  comes  amiss, 
A  needy  montkur  can  be  what  he  please." 
Ohi 


**  AH  sciences  Afiuiing  monrieur  knows." 
Johnson. 

The  particulars  which  Oldham  has 
collected,  both  as  exhibiting  the  horrours 
of  London  and  of  the  times,  contrasted 
with  better  days,  are  difl'erentft-oro  those 
of  Johuson,  and  in  general  well  chosen 
and  well  expressed  t> 

There  are,  in  Oldham's  imitation, 
manv  prosaick  verses  and  bad  rhymes, 
and  his  poem  sets  out  with  a  strange  inad- 
vertent blunder : 

«  Though  much  concera'd  to  Utne  my  dea«  old 

friend, 
I  mnst,  however.  Aw  design  commend 
or  fixing  in  the  country  — — — ." 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  his 
friend  J  his  friend  was  going  to  leave 
him,  A  young  lady  at  once  corrected 
this  with  good  critical  sagacity,  to 
**  Though  much  concern'd  U>  Im€  my  dear  old 
friend." 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original, 

t  I  own  it  pleated  me  to  find  among  si  them 
one  trait  of  the  matmertof  the  age  in  Xondon. 
in  the  last  centnry.  to  shield  from  the  meer  or 
English  ridicule  whet  was  some  time  ago  too 
common  a  practice  in  my  native  city  ofjBdin- 
bargb! 

**  If  what  I*ve  said  can't  from  the  town  aftight. 
Consider  other  dangers  of  the  n^ht  ; 
When  brlckbau  are  from  upper  stories  thrown. 
And  emjHied  chamberpots  comepouring  dotm 
Prvm  garret  windows?* 
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better  tnuufued  by  OUbam  than  by 
Jobaaon : 

**  im  k^9et  imfeHx  pauperUu  thtHut  in  se, 
Qmm  quod  rtdkeuioM  kemimet  faeiiJ* 

Wliich  is  an  exqnfftite  remark  on  the 
galKng  meanness  and  contempt  annexed 
to  poverty  :  Johnson^s  imitation  is, 

'<  or  all  the  griefs  that  harass  tbe  distrest, 
Sare  tbe  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest.** 

Oldham's,  thoagh  less  el^;ant,  is  more 
Inst: 

**  Nothinir  In  porerty  so  III  ft  borne, 
As  its  exposing^  men  to  ^inninip  scora.* 

Where,  or  in  what  manner,  this  poem 
was  composed,  I  am  sorry  that  1  neg- 
lected to  ascertain  with  precision,  from 
Johnson's  own  authority.  He  has  marked 
vpon  his  corrected  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  it, "  Written  in  1738 ;"  and,  as 
it  was  published  in  the  month  of  May  in 
that  year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time 
was  not  employed  in  preparing  it  for  tbe 
press.  The  history  of  its  publication  I 
am  enabled  to  give  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner ;  and  judging  from  myself,  and 
many  of  my  friends,  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers. 

We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not 
expressly  named  in  the  foHowine  letters 
to  Mr.  Gave,  in  1738,  that  they  all  relate 
to  it: 

•^TO  MR.  CAVE. 

Castle-Street,  Wednesday  mominff. 
"am,  iNodMte.   im]  * 

"  Whkk  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  expect 
a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasure  so  soon ; 
for  a  pleasure  I  shall  alwavs  think  it,  to 
converse  in  any  manner  with  an  ingenious 
and  candid  man ;  buthavingthe  enclosed 
poem  in  my  hands  to  (Kspose  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  antfaoor  (of  whose  abilities 
I  shall  say  nothing,  since  I  send  you  his 
performance),  I  believed  I  conld  net 
procare  more  advmtaseoas  terms  f^om 
any  person  than  finom  yon,  who  have  so 
Binch  distiDgnished  yoarself  by  yoor 
generoos  encooragement  of  poetry  ;  and 
whose  judgment  of  that  art  nothing  but 
yoor  commendation  of  my  trifle*  can 

r've  rae  any  occasion  to  call  in  question, 
do  not  doabt  but  yon  will  look  over 
this  poem  with  another  eye,  and  reward 
It  in  a  different  manner,  from  a  mer- 
cenary bookseller,  who  counts  tbe  lines 
he  is  to  purchase,  and  considers  nothing 
but  the  bulk.  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice,  that,  besides  what  the  authour 
nay  hope  for  on  account  of  his  abilities, 
he  has  likewise  ano^er  claim  to  your 
regard,  as  he  lies  at  present  under  very 

•  His  Ode  "  Ad  Vrbanum,"  probably.  Ni- 
csouu 


disadvantageous  circanstaneesof  fortone, 
I  beg,  therefore,  that  yon  will  favoar  me 
with  a  letter  to-morrow,  that  I  may 
know  what  yon  can  afford  to  allow  him, 
that  be  may  either  part  with  it  to  yon,  or 
find  out  (which  I  do  not  expect),  some 
other  way  more  to  bis  satisfaction. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  ten* 
sible  I  have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely, 
which,  after  having  altered  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  do,  I  will,  if  you  please  to 
transmit  the  sheets  tnm  the  press,  correct 
it  for  yon ;  and  take  the  troaUe  of  altering 
any  stroke  of  satire  which  yon  may 
dislike. 

"  By  exerting  on  this  occasion  yoar 
usual  generosity,  you  will  not  only  en- 
courage learning,  and  relieve  distress, 
but  (though  it  be  in  comparison  of  the 
other  motives  of  very  small  account) 
oblige  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  sir, 
*'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  mr.  cavk. 
'  SIR,  Monday,  Nov.  6,  Castle-street. 
"  I  AM  to  return  yon  thanks  fbr  the  pre- 
sent yon  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  me, 
and  to  entreat  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  me  by  the  penny-post,  whether 
you  resolve  to  print  the  poem.  If  you 
please  to  send  it  roe  by  the  post,  with  a 
note  to  Dodsley,  I  will  go  and  read  the 
lines  to  him,  that  we  may  have  his  con* 
sent  to  put  his  name  in  the  title  page. 
As  to  the  printing,  if  it  can  be  set  im- 
mediately about,  I  will  be  so  much  the 
anthoor's  friend,  as  not  to  content  my- 
self with  mere  solicitations  in  his  favour. 
I  propose,  if  ray  calculation  be  near  the 
troth,  to  engage  for  the  reimbursement 
of  all  that  you  shall  lose  by  an  impression 
of  five  hundred ;  provided,  as  you  very 
generously  propose,  that  the  profit,  if 
any,  be  set  aside  for  the  authour's  nse, 
excepting  the  present  you  made,  which, 
if  he  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he  should  repay. 
I  beg  that  you  will  let  one  of  yoor  ser- 
vants write  an  exact  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  such  an  impression,  and  send  it 
with  the  poem,  that  I  may  know  what  I 
engage  for.  I  am  very  sensible,  ft-om. 
yoor  generosity  on  this  occasion,  of  your 
regard  to  learning,  even  in  its  unhappiest 
state ;  and  cannot  but  think  such  a  tem- 
per deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  suffer  so  often  ft-om  a  contrary  dis- 
position.   I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  MR.  CAVK. 
"SIR,  [Nodat*,^ 

"  I  WAITED  on  yon  to  uke  the  copy  to 
Dodsley's :  as  1  renotember  tbe  number. 
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of  lines  wkidi  it  contains,  it  will  be  no 
longer  than  Engenio*,  with  the  qnota- 
tions,  which  must  be  subjoined  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page :  part  of  the  beaatv 
of  the  performance  (if  any  beauty  be  al- 
lowed it),  consisting  in  adapting  Juvenal's 
sentiments  to  modern  facts  and  persons. 
It  will*  with  those  additions,  very  con- 
veniently make  five  sheets.  And  since 
the  expense  will  be  no  more,  I  shall 
contentedly  insure  it,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  last.  If  it  be  not  therefore  gone  to 
Dodsley's,  I  beg  it  may  be  sent  me  by 
the  penny-post,  that  1  may  have  it  in 
the  evening.  I  have  composed  a  Greek 
Epigram  to  Elisaf,  and  think  she  ought 
to  be  celebrated  in  as  many  different 
languages  as  Lewis  le  Grand.  Pray  send 
me  word  when  you  wiU  begin  upon  the 
poem,  for  it  is  a  long  way  to  walk.  I 
would  leave  my  Epigram,  but  have  not 
daylight  to  transcribe  it.  I  am,  sm, 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  kr.  cavk. 

"  SIR,  ilfo  date.2 

"  I  AM  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind 
letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  yon  to- 
morrow with  Irene,  who  looks  upon  you 
a^  one  of  her  best  friends. 

**  I  was  to-day  wiih  Mr.  Dodsley,  who 
declares  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the 

Eaper  you  sent  him,  which  he  desires  to 
ave  a  share  in,  it  being,  as  he  says,  a 
creditable  thing  to  be  concerned  in.  1 
knew  not  what  answer  to  make  till  I  had 
consulted  yon,  nor  what  to  demand  on 
the  authour's  part,  but  am  very  willing 
tliat,  if  yon  please,  he  should  have  a  part 
in  it,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
diligent  to  disperse  and  promote  it.  If 
yon  can  send  me  word  to-morrow  what 
I  shall  say  to  him,  I  will  settle  matters, 
and  bring  the  poem  with  me  for  the  press, 
which,  as  the  town  empties,  we  cannot 
be  too  quick  with.  I  am,  sir, 
**  Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Jobnson.' 

To  ns  who  have  long  known  the  manly 
force,  bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versifica- 
tion of  this  poem,  it  is  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity to  observe  the  diflSdence  with 
which  its  aulhour  brought  it  forward  into 
publick  notice,  while  he  is  so  cautions  as 
not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  production ; 
and  with  what  humility  he  offers  to  allow 
the  printer  to  "  alter  any  stroke  of  satire 
which  he  might  dislike."  That  any  such 
alteration  was  made  we  do  not  know. 

•  A  poem,  publUlied  in  1737,  of  wbicii  see 
an  aoeoiiHi  under  April  30>  <773. 

t  [The  iearaed  Mn.  Eli^iabetb  Carter,  daueh- 
ler  of  Nirholas  Carter,  D.  D.  She  died  i-'ib. 
IS^  isoe.  in  lier  eighty  aim h  year.} 


If  we  did,  we  could  not  l»iit  feel  an  in- 
dignant regret ;  but  how  painful  is  it  to 
see  that  a  writer  of  such  vigorous  powcra 
of  mind  was  actnally  in  such  distress  that 
the  small  profit  which  so  short  a  poem, 
however  excellent,  could  yichl,  was 
courted  as  a  **  relief." 

It  has  been  generally  said,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his 
'*  London"  to  several  booksellers,  none 
of  whom  would  purchase  it.  To  this 
circumstance  Mr.  Derrick  alludes  in  the 
following  lines  of  his  *'  Fortune,  a  Rhap- 
sody :** 

"  Will  no  kind  patron  Jobnaon  own! 

Shall  Johniion  frieodless  range  tbe  townt 

And  evi'ry  publisher  refuse 

Tbe  offering  of  his  happy  Muse  V 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy, modest, 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  had 
taste  enough  to  perceive  its  uncommoa 
merit,  and  thought  it  creditable  to  have 
a  share  in  it.  The  fact  is,  that,  at  a  future 
conference,  he  bargained  for  the  whole 
property  of  it,  for  which  he  gave  Johnson 
ten  guineas  ;  who  told  me,  *'  I  might 
perhaps  have  accepted  of  less ;  but  that 
Paul  Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got 
ten  guineas  for  a  poem ;  and  I  would  liot 
take  less  than  Paul  Whitehead." 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  af^- 
peared  to  me  to  nndervalne  Paul  White- 
head upon  every  occasioa  when  he  was 
mentioned,  and,  in  my  opinion,  did  not 
do  him  justice ;  but  when  it  ia  considered 
that  Panl  Whitehead  was  a  member  of 
a  riotous  and  profane  club,  we  may  ac- 
count for  Johnson's  having  a  prejudice 
against  him.— rPaul  Whitehead  was,  in- 
deed, unfortunate  in  being  not  only 
alighted  by  Johnson,  but  violently  at- 
tacked by  Churchill,  who  utters  the  fol- 
lowing imprecation : 

"  May  I  (can  wor!>e  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  f> 
B€  bora  a  Whitehead,  aud  baptized  a  Paul  !^ 

yet  I  shall  never  be  persnaded  to  think 
meanly  of  the  anthonr  of  so  brilliant  and 
point<Kl  a  satire  as  **  Manners." 

Johnson's  "  London^'  was  published 
in  May,  1738  { ;   and  it  is  remarkable, 

I  The  assertion  that  Jolmson  was  not  even 
acquainted  with  Savage,  when  he  poblinhed 
liis  **  London,"  may  d«  doubtful.  JohuioD 
took  leare  of  Savage  when  he  went  to  Wales 
in  1739.  and  must  have  been  acauainted  with 
him  before  that  period.  See  his  life  of  Savage. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  66,  tells  as,  '*  Tbe  ereni 
is  antedatfd  in  tbe  poem  of  *  London :'  but  in 
every  paiticular,  except  the  difference  of  a 
year,  what  is  there  aaid  of  tbe  departure  of 
Tbales,  must  be  understood  of  Sa^age,  and- 
looked  upon  as  trttt  history V  This  coqiectare 
is,  1  bt-'lit^ve,  entirely  groundless.  1  have  beea 
4ssHrf*d  that  Johnson  said  be  was  not  k»  muck 
its  acquainted  with  Savage,  uhen  he  wroe 
his  <<  London."  If  the  departure  mentioned 
in  it  was  the  departnre  of  Savage,  (he  event 
was  not  antedated  bvt/oreseeus  for  "  London** 


.Stat.  j». 
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that  it  came  oat  on  the  same  morntne 
with  Pope's  satire,  entitled  "  1738 ;"  so 
that  England  had  at  onee  its  Javenal  and 
Horace  as  poetical  monitors.  The  Re- 
verend Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of 
Salisbary,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
some  obligiue  comma nications,  was  then 
a  stadent  at  Oxford,  and  remembers  well 
the  effect  which  "  London"  produced. 
Every  body  was  delighted  with  it ;  and 
there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first  buzz 
of  the  literary  circle  was,  "  here  is  an 
anknown  poet,  greater  even  than  Pope." 
And  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  that  year,  that  it  '<  got  to  the 
second  edition  in  the  coarse  of  a  week." 

One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this 
poem  on  its  first  appearance  was  General 
Oglethorpe,  whose  "  strong  benevolence 
of  soai"  was  unabated  daring  the  coarse 
of  a  very  lone  life;  though  it  is  painful 
to  think,  that  he  had  bat  too  mueb  reason 
to  become  cold  and  callous,  and  discon- 
tented with  the  world,  from  the  neglect 
which  be  experienced  of  his  publick  and 
private  worth,  by  those  in  whose  power 
it  was  to  gratify  so  gallant  a  veteran  with 
marks  of  distinction.  This  extraordioary 
person  was  as  remarkable  for  his  learning 
and  taste,  as  for  his  other  eminent  qua. 
lities ;  and  no  man  was  more  prompt, 
aetive,  and  generoas,  in  encouraging 
merit.  I  have  heard  Johnson  gratet^illy 
acknowledge,  in  his  presence,  the  kind 
and  effectual  support  which  he  gave  to 
his  "  London,"  though  anacqnainted  with 
its  authoar. 

Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical  throne 
without  a  rival,  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  must  have  been  particularly 
struck  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  such 
a^  poet ;  and,  to  his  credit,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  his  feelings  and  conduct 
on  the  occasion  were  candid  and  liberal. 
He  requested  Mr.  Richardson,  son  of  the 
painter,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  who  this 
new  authoar  was.  Mr.  Richardson,  after 
some  inquiry,  having  informed  him  that 
he  had  discovered  only  that  hb  name 
was  Johnson,  and  that  he  was  some 
obscure  man  ;  Pope  said,  **  He  will  soon 
be  diterri*.**  We  shall  presently  see, 
from  a  note  written  by  Popet,  that  he 
was  himself  afterwards  more  successful 
MI  his  inquiries  than  his  friend. 

That  in  this  justly  celebrated  poem 
may  be  found  a  few  rhymes  which  the 
critical  precision  of  English  prosody  at 
this  day  woalddi6alIow,cannet  be  denied ; 

yna  publiohed  in  May,  1738,  and  Savage  did 
nt»t  tec  out  till  July,  1739.  However  well 
•  ■  ■  Tend! 


a  couid  defend  the  credibility  ofseegnd 

tighl,  he  did  not  pretend  that  he  himself  was 
lMM«e*«ed  of  that  fecnity. 

*  .Sir  Joshua  ReyBolds,  fr»mtlie  information 
of  the  jonnecr  Aicbardson. 

%  LSee  p.  uak  fidAXANB*!. 
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but  with  this  small  imperfection,  which 
m  the  general  blaze  of  its  excellence  is 
not  perceived,  till  the  mind  has  subsided 
into  cool  attention,  it  is,  nndoabtedly 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  in  our 
language,  both  for  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion. The  nation  was  then  in  that  ferment 
against  the  Court  and  the  Ministry,  which 
some  years  after  ended  in  the  ddwnfall 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  said,  that  Tories  are  Whigs  when 
out  of  place,  and  Whigs  Tories  when  in 
place ;  so,  as  a  Whig  Administration 
ruled  with  what  force  it  could,  a  Tory 
Opposition  had  aU  the  animation  and  all 
the  eloquence  of  resistance  to  power, 
aided  by  the  common  topics  of  patriotism, 
liberty,  and  independence !  Accordingly 
we  find  in  Johnson's  "  London"  the  most 
spirited  invectives  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  the  warmest  predilection  for 
his  own  country,  and  the  purest  love  of 
virtue;  interspersed  with  traits  of  his 
own  particular  character  and  situation, 
not  omitting  his  prejudices  as  a  '*  true- 
born  Englishman  J,"  not  only  against 
foreign  countries,  but  against  Ireland  and 
Scotiand.  On  some  of  these  topics  I 
shall  quote  a  few  passages : 

•*  The  cheated  nation's  happy  favourites  see » 
Mark  whom^rhe  great  caress,  who  frown  on 

"  Has  heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor 
No  pathless  waste,  or  nndiscover'd  shore'' 
No  secret  islaud  in  the  boundless  main »    ' 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclalm'd  by  Spain  1 
Quick  let  lie  rise,  the  happy  seals  expfore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more.'* 

•«  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend,. 
Can  surly  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend  I" 

■'  This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confess'd. 
Slow  RISES  worth,  by  poverty  PBPRBsa'j}!^ 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what 
feeling  a  great  mind  like  his,  cramped 
and  galled  by  narrow  circumstances, 
uttered  this  last  line,  which  he  marked 
by  capitals.  The  whole  of  the  poem  is 
eminently  excellent,  and  there  are  in  it 
such  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  mature  acquaintance  with  life,  as 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  wonder, 
when  we  consider  that  he  was  then  only 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year^  and  had  yet 
been  so  little  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men.'* 

Yet,  while  we  admire  the  poetical  ex- 
cellence of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  as 
to  allow,  that  the  flame  of  patriotism  and 
«ejil  for  pppnJar  resistance,  with  which  it 
is  fraught,  had  no  just  canse.^  There  was,: 
in  trutii, no  "oppression;"  the  ?* nation" 
was  not  *'  cheated."  Sir  Robert  Walpole 

I  it  is,  however,  renarkable  (hat  he  used 
ine  epithet,  which  undouhtttdly,  since  the- 
union  between  Entrland  and  Scotland,  oueht 
to  denominate  the  natives  of  both  parts  of  oar 
island : 

Was  early  taughta  BamoM't  riKbtto  prize^'t 
D 
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was  a  win  and  a  benevolent  minister, 
who  thoaght  that  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  a  commercial  country  like  onrs 
would  be  best  promoted  by  peace,  which 
he  accordingly  maintained  with  credit, 
daring  a  very  long  period.  Johnson  him- 
self afterwards  honestly  acknowledged 
the  merit  of  Walpole,  whom  he  called 
**  a  fixed  star ;"  while  he  characterized 
his  opponent,  Pitt,  as  "  a  meteor."  But 
Johnson's  juvenile  poem  was  naturally 
impregnated  with  the  fire  of  opposition 
and  upon  every  account  was  universally 
admired. 

Though  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and 
conscious  of  uncommon  powers,  he  had 
not  that  bustling  confidence,  or,  I  may 


rather  say,  that  animated  ambition,  which 
one  might  have  supposed  would  have 
urged  him  to  endeavour  at  rising  in  life. 


But  such  was  his  inflexible  dignity  of 
character,  that  he  could  not  stoop  to  court 
the  great ;  without  which,  hardly  any 
man  has  made  his  way  to  a  high  station. 
He  could  not  expect  to  produce  many 
such  works  as  his  **  London,"  and  he  felt 
the  hardships  of  writing  for  bread ;  he 
was,  therefore,  willing  to  resume  the 
office  of  a  schoolmaster,  so  as  to  have  a 
sure,  though  moderate  income  for  his  life; 
and  an  offer  being  made  to  him  of  the 
mastership  of  a  school*,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Dr.  Adams  was  applied  to,  by  a  common 
friend,  to  know  whether  that  could  be 
granted  him  as  a  favour  from  the  Uni- 

•  In  a  billet  written  by  Mr.  Pope  in  the 
roUowing;  year,  this  ncbool  is  said  to  have 
been  in  Shroptkires  but  as  it  appear*  from  a 
letter  rrnm  Earl  Oower,  tliat  the  truttters  of  it 
were  "  »ome  worthy  ^enilrmea  in  Jolmsoo'v 
neighbnurhnod,"  I  in  niy  tint  edition  siifffirested 
that  Pope  must  have,  by  niit-talie,  uritten 
Shropshire,  instead  of  Siaflrnrd»hire.  Uut  I 
have  since  been  obliged  to  Mr.  Spearin^t  at- 
torney-at>l  aw,  for  the  followins^  information : 
— "  Vrilliain  Adams,  fornierly  citizen  and 
haberdasher  of  London,  founded  a  school  at 
Newport,  in  thecountv  of  Salop,  by  deed  dated 
97th  November,  1656,  by  which  he  Rranied  '  the 

f 'early  sum  of  sixty  pomtdt  to  snch  able  and 
earned  scboolmaaier,from  time  toilme,  beiiur 
of  Rodly  life  and  conversation,  who  sbouUt 
have  been  educated  at  one  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridfre,  and  had  taken  the 
degree  of  Master  of  AriSf  and  was  well  read 
in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  tonjcties,  as  »honld  b« 
nominated  front  time  to  time  by  the  said  Wil- 
liam Adams,  (inrinr  his  life:  and  after  the 
decease  of  the  said  William  Adams  by  the 
governours  (namely,  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  Haberdasber»'  Company  of  the  city  of 
London)  and  their  snccessors.'  The  manour 
and  lands  out  of  which  the  revenues  for  the 
Aiaintenance  of  the  school  were  to  issne  are 
situate  ot  Kuigkiou  and  Adbaston,  in  the 
comntjf  of  Slaffbrd.**  from  the  foregoini;  ac- 
connt  nf  this  Tottodai  ion,  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  salary  being  sixty  poands, 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  being  a  re- 
qui«ite  qwalific.ition  in  the  teacher,  it  seemed 
probable  that  thi<*  was  the  school  in  contem- 
plation; and  that  Lord  Gower  erroueeusly 
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va-sity  of  Oxford.  But  thoogfa  be  had 
made  such  a  figure  in  the  literary  world, 
it  was  then  thought  too  great  a  favour  to 
be  asked. 

Pope,  without  any  knowledge  of  him 
but  from  his  **  London,"  recommended 
him  to  Earl  Gower,  who  endeavoured  to 
procnre  for  him  a  degree  from  Dublin, 
by  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  of 
Dean  Swift : 


**  Mr.  Samurl  Johnson  (authonr  of  Lon- 
don, a  satire,  and  some  other  poetical 
pieces)  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
much  respected  by  some  worthy  gentle- 
men in  his  neighbourhood,  who  are  tms- 
tees  of  a  charity  school  now  vacant ;  the 
certain  salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  of 
which  they  are  desirous  to  make  him 
master ;  but,  nn fortunately,  lie  is  not 
capable  of  receiving  their  bounty,  which 
would  make  him  Mtppy  for  l{fe,  by  not 
being  a  Master  of  Arts  ;  which,  by  the 
statutes  of  this  school,  the  master  of  it 
must  be. 

**  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the 
honour  to  think  that  I  have  interest 
enough  in  you,  to  prevail  upon  yon  to 
write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  persuade  the 
University  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma 
to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master 
of  Arts  in  their  University.  They  highly 
extol  the  man's  learning  and  probity  ; 
and  will  not  be  persuaded  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  make  any  difficulty  of  con- 
supposed  that  the  genilfnien  who  pofs$e8<>ed 
the  lauds,  ont  of  which  the  revenues  Usued, 
were  trustees  of  the  charity. 

Such  was  probable  coi\|ectnre.  Bat  in  "  the 
Genileman*«  Magazine''  for  May.  1703.  there 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henn,  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  school  of  Appleby,  m  Leicestershire,  in 
which  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"  I  compared  time  and  circnmsUm-es  t»ge^ 
tlier,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  school 
in  question  might  not  be  this  of  Appleby. 
Some  of  the  trustees  at  that  period  were 
'  worthy  greatleuen  of  the  neigliboarhood  of 
Lichfield.'  Appleby  iti^elf  i»  nut  far  iMm  the 
neighbourliood  of  Lichfield .  the  lialary.  the 


neighbourliood  of  Lichfield .  the  lialary.  the 
degree  renuisite,  together  with  ihe  time  of 
eteclioHt  all  agreeing  with  the  statutes  of  Ap- 
pleby. The  electibn.  as  said  in  the  letter, 
'  could  not  be  delayed  longer  than  the  nth  of 
next  month,'  which  was  the  llih  of  September, 
Just  three  months  after  the  annual  audit-<lav 
of  Appleby  srhool,  which  is  alwa\s  on  the  i  nb 
of  June;  and  the  statutes  ei^oin,  »f  M//ttrs 
prmceptoTHm  electio  dintiuM  trilms  mtnsilmt 
moraretuTf  4-c. 

**  Tliese  I  thought  to  be  convincing  proofs 
that  my  coi\jecture  was  nni  ill  founded,  and 
that,  in  a  future  edition  of  that  book,  Ihe  cir- 
cnmstaurc  miehi  be  reconied  as  fart. 

**  But  what  banishes  every  shadow  of  doubt 
is  the  Mimnte-hook  of  the  «cbonL  whieb  de* 
Clares  the  bead  mastership  to  be  •!  tk«t  tims 

VACANT." 

1  cannot  omit  returning  thanks  to  this 
learned  gentleman  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  has  in  that  letter  been 
so  good  as  to  speak  of  this  work. 
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ferring  socb  a  favoar  upon  a  stranger,  if 
he  is  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They 
say,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  strictest  ex- 
amination, thongh  he  is  of  so  long  a 
jonmey ;  and  will  venture  it,  if  the  Dean 
thinks  it  necessary ;  choosing  rather  to 
die  ujpon  the  road,  than  be  »tarved  to 
death  in  translating  for  booksellers  ; 
which  has  been  his  only  subsistence  for 
some  time  past. 

•*  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this 
affair  than  those  goodnatnred  gentlemen 
apprehend ;  especially  as  their  election 
cannot  bedelayedlongerthan  theeleventli 
of  next  month.  If  you  see  this  matter 
in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to  me,  I 
hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for 
giving  yon  so  mnch  trouble  about  an  im. 
practicable  thing;  but,  if  you  think  there 
18  a  probability  of  obtaining  (he  favour 
asked,  I  am  sure  your  humanity,  and 
propensity  to  relieve  merit  in  distress, 
will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor  man, 
without  my  adding  any  more  to  the  trou- 
ble I  have  already  given  yon  than  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  with  great  truth,  sir, 
**  Your  faithful  servant, 
**  Trentham,  <«  Gowrr  " 

«  Au».  1,  1739."  l^OWBR. 

It  was,  perhaps,  no  small  disappoint- 
ment to  Johnson  that  this  respectable 
application  had  not  the  desired  effect ; 
yet  how  mnch  reason  has  (here  been, 
both  for  himself  and  his  country,  to  rejoice 
that  it  did  not  succeed,  as  he  might  pro- 
bably have  wasted  in  obscurity  those 
hours  in  which  he  afterwards  produced 
his  incomparable  works. 

About  this  time  he  made  one  other 
effort  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
drudgery  of  authourship.  He  applied  to 
Dr.  Adams,  to  consult  Dr.  Smal broke 
of  the  Commons,  whether  a  person  might 
be  permitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate 
there,  without  a  doctor's  degree  in  Civil 
Iaw.  **  I  am  (said  he)  a  total  stranger 
to  these  studies :  but  whatever  is  a  pro- 
fession, and  maintains  numbers,  must  be 
within  the  reach  of  common  abilities,  and 
some  degree  of  industry."  Dr.  Ajlams 
was  mncli  pleased  with  Johnson's  design 
to  employ  his  talents  in  that  manner, 
being  confident  he  would  have  attained  to 
great  eminence.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot 
conceive  a  man  better  qualified  to  make 
a  distingnished  figure  as  a  lawyer;  for, 
he  would  have  brought  to  his  profession 
a  rich  store  of  various  knowledge,  an 
uncommon  acuteness,  and  a  command 
of  langaage,  in  which  few  could  have 

S nailed,  and  none  have  surpassed  him. 
e  who  could  display  eloquence  and  wit 
in  defence  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  election 
for  Middlesex,  and  of  the  unconstitutional 
taxation  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  Ame- 
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rica,  must  have  been  a  powerftil  advocate 
in  any  cause.  But  here,  also,  the  want 
of  a  degree  was  an  insurmoumable  bar. 

He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  persevering  in  that  course,  into  which 
he  had  been  forced ;  and  we  find,  that  his 
proposal  from  Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave, 
for  a  translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpl's 
History,  was  accepted*. 

Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were 
printed  off,  but  the  design  was  dropped ; 
for  it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  ano^ 
ther  person  of  the  name  of  Samuel  John- 
son, Librarian  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  and  Curate  of  that  parish,  engaged 
in  the  same  undertaking,  and  was  par 
tronised  by  the  Clergy,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ro- 
Chester.  Several  light  skirmishes  passed 
between  the  rival  translators,  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  they  destroyed  each 
other,  for  neither  of  them  went  on  with 
the  work.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  able  performance  of  that  cele- 
brated genius  Fra  Paolo,  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  being  incorporated  into  British 
literature  by  the  masterly  hand  of  John- 
son. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  favour 
of  Mr.  John  Nichols,a  paper  m  Johnson's 
handwriting,  entitled  '^Account  between 
Mr.  Edward  Cave  and  Sam.  Johnson, 
in  relation  to  a  version  of  Father  Pau^, 
&c.  begun  August  the  2nd,  1738;"  by 
which  It  appears,  that  from  that  day  to 
the  21st  of  April,  1739,  Johnson  received 
for  this  work  49^.  7«.  in  sums  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  guineas 
at  a  time,  most  frequently  two.  And  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the   minute  and 

•  In  tlie  Weekly  Miocellany,  October  21, 
1738,  (here  ap|ieared  the  following  advertise- 
ment :  <<  Jqst  puhlii-bedr  propotftia  for  printing 
iliH  f|i-iir>ri  tjt  ihv  L'okMii;ilorTrF.nUtra,iiilBred 

fi-m  [111  1t.ili.irc  Nf  FiVEitT  i'aul  ^Jipj  ■  «ilili 
lln:  AiitLiHunV  Lili>^  Hirjiil  }iolth  tMfologii'al, 
ti'T-irtn^LuJ,  uittj  t:rtlii?Ml^  rmni  llii?  French  pili^ 
ti-iii  rM  Lir,  Lc  CuiLra^fi.  la  nhWh  sui?  arldni, 
(>hsirimti<in<  rill  iUk  Hlilrnrjr,  nnd  >t^er»  ^ft\d 
llhiBlralicinih  frfm  v;ii  iiTiqi  AuciK-^ur*!,  boLlv  pPinf^ 
eA  nHrt  niTiQEiH-rjpi.  By  Sk  Jc]itis<jn.  1.  TIjc 
yMfTk  w-jll  ton»|p^i  uf  (wd  hundrmll  titecl*.  uiid 
li{.^  two  -utAumtv  til  i^uartfiT  pHqted  i»n  laoft 
pufiiT  ;!!jhl  l<:iri:r.  a.  TUn  \fTt<,-ii  v.\t\  he  IS*. 
e,U  h  i  .  i.'i  .  .  ■.  •..  _  •,.,,  [,.:.;  .^  ;.  ,  ,;..  ..  :,;  ||,l. 
(leliV4,:;  ><1   i'i.^  i.n,i  vojtjiiixr,  ■iiitl   ilm  ,*:bL  aI 

the  delivery  of  the  sccoDd  volnme  in  sheets. 
3.  Twopence  to  he  abated  for  every  sheet  less 
than  two  hundred.  It  may  he  had  on  a  large 
paper,  in  three  volumes,  at  the  price  of  three 
icuineas;  one  to  be  paid  at  the  time  o(  sub« 
scribingr,  anotlier  at  the  delivery  of  the  ftrkt, 
and  the  rest  at  the  deliveiy  of  the  oibcr 
volumes.  The  work  is  now  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  dilii^ently  prosecuted.  Subscriptions 
are  taken  in  by  Mr.  Dodsley  in  Pail  Mall, 
Mr.  Rivineton  m  Sc  Paul's  Churchyard,  by 
E.  Cave  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  the  Translator, 
at  No  6,  in  Castle  Street,  by  CavendUh 
Square." 

D2 
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•crupuloni  aecaracy  ivilh  which  Johnson 
bad  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of  paper,  which 
he  has  entitled  "  Small  acconnt/'  and 
which  contains  one  article,  **  Sept.  0th, 
Mr.  Cave  laid  down  2«.  6d.*'  There  is 
subjoined  to  this  account  a  list  of  some 


subscribers  to  the  work,  partly  in  John 
son's  handwriting,  partly  in  that  of  ano- 
ther person  ;  and  there  follows  a  leaf  or 
two  on  which  are  written  a  number  of 
characters,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  a  short  hand»  which,  perhaps,  Johnson 
was  then  trying  to  learn. 

"  TO  MR.  CAVE. 

**  SIR,  Wedueaday, 

**  I  DID  not  care  to  detain  your  servant 
while  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  letter, 
in  which  yon  seem  to  insinuate  that  I 
had  promised  more  than  I  am  ready  to 
perform.  If  I  have  raised  your  expec- 
tations by  any  thing  that  may  have  es- 
caped my  memory,  I  am  sorry;  and  if 
you  remind  me  of  it,  shall  thank  you  for 
the  favour.  If  I  made  fewer  alterations 
than  usual  in  the  Debates,  it  was  only 
because  there  appeared,  and  still  appears 
to  be  less  need  of  alteration.  The  verses 
to  Lady  Firebrace*  may  be  had  when 
you  please,  for  you  know  that  such  a 
subject  neither  deserves  much  thought, 
nor  requires  it. 

**  The  Chinese  Stories  f  may  be  had 
folded  down  when  you  please  to  send,  in 
which  I  do  not  recollect  that  you  desired 
any  alterations  to  be  made. 

"  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am 
very  willing  to  write,  and  had  consulted 
with  you  about  it  Last  night,  if  there  had 
been  time ;  for  I  think  it  the  most  proper 
way  of  inviting  such  a  correspondence  as 
may  be  an  advantage  to  the  paper,  not  a 
load  upon  it. 

"  As  to  the  Prize  Verses,  a  backward- 
ness to  determine  their  degrees  of  merit 
is  not  peculiar  to  me.  Yon  may,  if  yon 
please,  still  have  what  I  can  say ;  but  I 
shall  engage  with  little  spirit  in  an  affaif 
which  I  shall  hardly  end  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  and  certainly  not  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parties  concernedt. 

"  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet 
been  just  to  my  proposal,  bat  have  met 
with  impediments,  which,  I  hope,  are 
now  at  an  end :  and  if  you  find  the  pro- 
gress hereafter  not  such  as  you  have  a 
right  to  expect,  yon  can  easily  stimulate 
a  negligent  translator. 

*  They  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man's AfavaBine  with  thi*  title: — **  Verses  to 
Lady  Firebrace,  at  Bury  Aniics." 

f  ue  Halde'B  Description  of  Cl>lnawas  then 
puhlishiiif  by  Mr.  Chv<>  in  weeldy  iiuaitwrv, 
whence  Johnson  was  to  select  pieces  for  the 
embelliRhmcnt  of  the  Maf^azine.    Nichols. 

t  The  premium  of  forty  pounds  pioposed  for 
the  best  poem  on  the  Divine  Attributes  is  iiere 
alluded  to.  Nicbols. 
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If  any  or  all  of  these  have  contributed 
to  your  discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to 
remove  it ;  and  desire  you  to  propose 
the  question  to  which  yon  wish  for  an 
answer.    I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  bir.  cavb. 
'*  SIR,  iNo  datejy 

"  I  AM  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,  that 
the  Commentary  cannot  be  prosecuted 
with  any  appearance  of  success ;  for  as 
the  names  of  the  anthours  concerned  are 
of  more  weight  in  the  performance  than 
its  own  intrinsic  merit,  the  publick  will 
be  soon  satisfied  with  it.  And  I  think 
the  Examen  shonld  be  pushed  forward 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  Thus^  This 
day,  &c.  An  Examen  of  Mr.  rope's 
Essay,  &c.  containing  a  succinct  Account 
of  the  Philosophy  of 'Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the 
System  of  the  Fatalists,  with  a  Confuta- 
tion of  their  Opinions,  and  an  Illustration 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Free  Will ;'  [with  what 
else  yon  think  proper.] 

**  It  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to 
take  notice  that  it  is  a  thing  distinct  fh>m 
the  Commentary. 

"  I  was  so  far  from  imagining  they 
stood  still  $  that  I  conceived  them  to 
have  a  good  deal  beforehand,  and  there- 
fore was  less  anxious  in  providing  them 
more.  But  if  ever  they  stand  still  on 
my  account,  it  must  doubtless  be  charged 
to  me ;  and  whatever  else  shall  be  rea- 
sonable, I  shall  not  oppose ;  but  beg  a 
suspense  of  judgment  till  morning,  when 
I  must  entreat  you  to  send  me  a  dozen 
proposals,  and  you  shall  then  have  copy 
to  spare.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Yours,  itnpranHtSf 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 


**  Pray  ranster  op  the  Proposals  if  yon 
can,  or  let  the  boy  recall  them  ffom  the 
booksellers.'* 

But  although  he  corresponded  with 
Mr.  Cave  concerning  a  translation  of 
Crodsaz's  Examen  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man,  and  gave  advice  as  one  anxious  for 
its  success,  I  was  long  ago  convinced  by 
a  perusal  of  the  Preface,  that  this  trans- 
lation was  erroneously  ascribed  to  him  ; 
and  I  have  found  this  point  ascertained, 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  following  article 
in  Dr.  Birch's  Manuscripts,  in  the  British 
Museum : 

**  EuSiB  Carters,  S.  P.  D.  Thomas 

Birch. 
**  Vernonttm  tuam  ExaminU  CVoti- 
taziani  jam  perlcgi.    Suntmam  »tyH  et 

J  The  compovitors  io  Mr.  Cave's  printing 
office,  who  itpprar  by  this  letter  to  have  tlicB 
waited  for  copy.    Nichols. 
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d^antiam,  ei  in  re  difficiUitH&  pro- 
prUtatem,  admiratus. 

"  Dabam  Novemb.  270  1738*." 


Indeed  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknow- 
ledged to  Mr.  Seward,  that  she  was  the 
translator  of  the  **  Examen.'' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Johnson's  last 
qnoted  letter  to  Mr.  Cave  conclades  with 
a  fair  confession  that  he  had  not  a  dinner ; 
and  it  is  no  less  remarkable  that  thoagh 
in  this  state  of  want  himself,  his  bene- 
volent heart  was  not  insensible  to  the 
necessities  of  an  humble  labourer  in 
literature,  as  appears  from  the  very  next 
letter : 

**  TO  MR.  CAVE. 
**  DEAR  SIR,  ifio  date.^ 

**  You  may  remember  I  have  formerly 
talked  with  yon  about  a  Military  Dic- 
tionary. The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  who 
was  with  Mr.  Chambers,  has  very  good 
materials  for  sach  a  work,  which  I  have 
seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a  very  low  ratef. 
I  think  the  terms  of  War  and  Navigation 
might  be  comprised,  with  good  explana- 
tions, in  one  8vo.  pica,  which  he  is  wil- 
ling to  do  for  twelve  shillings  a  sheet,  to 
be  made  up  a  guinea  at  the  second  im- 
pression. If  yon  think  on  it,  I  will  wait 
on  yon  with  him.     I  am,  sir, 

**  Yoar  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson. 
"  Pray  lend  me  Topsel  on  Animals." 

I  mnst  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this 
Mr.  Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this 
year,  Johnson  gave  a  Life  of  Father 
Paul  ;CaJ  and  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  the 
yo\nme,CbJ  which,  thoagh  prefixed  to  it 
when  bound,  is  always  published  with 
the  Appendix,  and  is  therefore  the  last 
composition  belonging  to  it.  The  ability 
and  nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could 
draw  np  a  prefatory  address  was  one  of 
his  peculiar  excellences. 

It  appears  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly 
attention  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter;  for 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch, 
November  28,  this  year,  I  find  "  Mr. 
Johnson  advises  Miss  C.  to  undertake  a 
translation  of  Boethiua  de  Cons,  because 
there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to  put  her 
name  to  it  when  published.''  This  advice 
was  not  followed  ;  probably  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  work  was  not  suf- 
ficiently popular  for  an  extensive  sale. 
How  well  Johnson  himself  could  have 
executed  a  translation  of  this  philosophical 
poet,  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
specimen  which  he  has  given  in  the 
Rambler:  {Motto  to  No.  7.) 

•  Birch  MS9.  Brit.  Mus.  438a. 
t  This  book  was  pabiisbed. 
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**  O  qui  perpetua  mundnm  raiwme  gmieniaf, 

TerraruiH  calique  aator! 

Di^ice  terreua  uebntas  el  pondtra  moliSp 
Atqne  tuo  tplendore  mica  f   Tn  namgue  it- 

teHum 
Tu  requies  trttHquiUa  piit.   Te 
Princtpium.  vecior,  dux.  temi 

idem.» 


finii, 
temita,  termintu. 


"O  THOU  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds 
presided. 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom 

Suides, 
inr  man  in  pure  eflTiilgeoce  shine,' 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  diviue. 
'Tis  thine  nione  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  coafldence  and  holy  rest; 
From  thee,  great  God  !  we  spring,  to  thee 

we  tend, 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end !" 

In  1739,  beside  the  assistance  which  he 
gave  to  the  parliamentary  Debates,  his 
writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
were,  "  The  Life  of  Boerfaaave,"^^^  in 
which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  dis- 
covers that  love  of  chymistry  which  never 
forsook  him ;  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Pnblick 
in  behalfof  the  Editor;"('&^  "An  Address 
to  the  Reader  i'*(bj  **  An  Epigram  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin  to  E\izn,"CaJ  and  also 
English  verses  toher  ;^a^  and, ''A  Greek 
Epigram  to  Dr.  Birch.'YaJ  It  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  that  an  Essay 
published  in  that  Magazine  this  year, 
entitled  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Milton," 
was  written  by  Johnson ;  and  on  that 
supposition  it  has  been  improperly  in- 
serted in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  the 
Booksellers,  after  bis  decease.  Were 
there  no  positive  testimony  as  to  this 
point,  the  style  of  the  performance,  and 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  not  being  men. 
tioned  in  an  Essay  professedly  reviewing 
the  principal  English  poets,  would  ascer- 
tain it  not  to  be  the  production  of  Johnson. 
But  there  is  here  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
internal  evidence ;  for  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas)  has  assured 
me,  that  it  was  written  by  Guthrie.  His 
separate  publications  were,  *' A  complete 
Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage, 
from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  As- 
persions of  Mr.  Brooke,  Authonrof  Gns- 
tavns  Vasa,"f  a^  being  an  ironical  Attack 
upon  them  for  their  Suppression  of  that 
Tragedy  ;  and,  "  Marmor  Norfolciense  ; 
or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical 
Inscriptipn,  in  monkish  Rhyme,  lately 
discovered  near  Lynne  in  Norfolk,  by 
Probus  Britannicu8."f  a>)  In  this  perform- 
ance, he,  in  a  feigned  inscription,  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  the 
county  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  the 
obnoxious  prime  minister  of  this  country, 
inveighs  against  the  Brunswick  succes- 
sion, and  the  measures  of  government 
consequent  upon  it^.    To  this  supposed 

I  The  Inscription  and  the  Translation  of  It 
are  preserved  in  the  London  Magasine  for 
the  year  I73»,  p.  M4. 
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prophecy  he  added  a  Commentary, 
making  each  expression  apply  to  the 
times,  with  warm  Ami- Hanoverian  zeal. 

This  anonymous  pamphlet,  I  believe, 
did  not  make  so  much  noise  as  was  ex- 
pected, and,  therefore,  had  not  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
relates,  that  "  warrants  were  issued,  and 
messengers  employed  to  apprehend  the 
anthour ;  who,  though  he  had  forborne 
to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  pamphlet, 
the  vigilance  of  those  in  pursuit  of  him 
had  discovered  \**  and  we  are  informed, 
Ibat  he  lay  concealed  in  Lambeth  Marsh 
till  the  scent  after  him  grew  cold.  This, 
however,  is  altogether  without  founda- 
tion ;  for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  who,  amidst  a 
variety  of  important  business,  politely 
obliged  me  with  his  attention  to  my  in- 
qniry,  informed  me,  that  "  he  directed 
every  possible  search  to  be  made  in  the 
records  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
State's  Office,  but  could  find  no  trace 
whatever  of  any  warrant  having  been 
issued  to  apprehend  the  authonr  of  this 
pamphlet." 

**  Marmor  Norfolciense"  became  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  so  that  I  for  many  years 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  a  copy 
of  it.  At  last  I  was  indebted  to  the  malice 
of  one  of  Johnson's  numerous  petty  ad- 
versaries, who,  in  1775,  published  a  new 
edition  of  if  with  Notes  and  a  Dedication 
to  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  by  Tribnnns ; 
in  which  some  pany  scribbler  invidiously 
attempted  to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  its  anthour,  because 
be  had  accepted  of  a  pension  from  his 
present  Majesty,  and  had  written  in  sup- 
port of  the  measures  of  government.  As 
a  mortification  to  such  impotent  malice, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  instances 
towards  men  of  eminence,  1  am  happy 
to  relate,  that  this  telum  imbelle  did  not 
reach  its  exalted  object,  till  about  a  year 
after  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  mentioned 
it  to  him,  supposing  that  he  knew  of  the 
republication.  To  mv  surprise  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of  it.    He  reauested  me  to 

S»  directly  and  get  it  for  biro,  which  I 
id.  He  looked  at  it  and  laughed,  and 
teemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the 
feeble  efforts  of  his  unknown  adversary, 
who,  I  hope,  is  alive  to  read  this  account. 
**  Now  (said  he)  here  is  somebody  who 
thinks  he  has  vexed  me  sadly ;  yet,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  yon,  you  rogue,  1  should 
probably  never  have  seen  It." 

As  Mr.  Pope's  note  concerning  John- 
son, alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers 
both  to  his  "  London,"  and  his  "  Marmor 
Norfolciense,"  I  have  deferred  inserting 
it  till  now.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to 
0r.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who 
permitted  me  to  copy  it  fk-om  the  original 


in  his  possession.  It  was  presented  to 
his  Lordship  by  Sir  Joshua  ReynoMs,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  the  son  of  Mr. 
Richardson  the  painter,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  I  have  transcribed 
it  with  minute  exactness,  that  the  pecu- 
liar mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect 
spelling  of  that  celebrated  poet,  may  be 
exhibited  to  the  curious  in  literature.  It 
justifies  Swift's  epithet  of  **  paper-sparing 
Pope,"  for  it  is  written  on  a  slip  no 
larger  than  a  common  message  card,  and 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Richardson,  along  with 
the  imitation  of  Juvenal. 

**  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who 
put  in  for  a  pnblick  school  in  Shrop- 
shire*, but  was  disappointed.  He  has 
an  infirmity  of  the  convulsive  kind,  that 
attacks  him  sometimes,  so  as  to  make 
Him  a  sad  Spectacle.  Mr.  P.  from  the 
Merit  of  This  Work  which  was  all  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  Him  endeavour'd 
to  serve  him  without  his  own  application ; 
&  wrote  to  my  L**.  gore,  but  he  did  not 
succeed.  Mr.  Johnson  published  afterw^*. 
another  Poem  in  Latin  with  Notes  the 
whole  very  Hnmerous  call'd  the  Norfolk 
Prophecy.  "  P." 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note^ 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  infmned  hitoi 
of  the  compliment  which  it  contained, 
but,  from  delicacy  ^voided  showing  him 
the  paper  itself.  When  Sir  Joshua  ob- 
served to  Johnson  that  he  seemed  very 
desirous  to  see  Pope's  note,  he  answered, 
"  Who  would  not  be  proud  to  have  such 
a  man  as  Pope  so  solicitous  in  inqiflring 
about  him?" 

The  infirmity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  al- 
ludes, appeared  to  me  also,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  t  observed,  to  be  of  the  con- 
vulsive kind,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
distemper  called  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  and 
in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
description  which  Sydenham  gives  of 
that  disease.  **  This  disorder  is  a  kind 
of  convulsion.     It  manifests  itself  by 


halting  or  unsteadiness  of  one  of  the  legs, 
patient  draws  after  him  like 
an  idiot.    If  the  hand  of  the  same  side 


be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  he  cannot  keep  it  4 
moment  in  the  same  posture,  but  it  will 
be  drawn  into  a  different  one  by  a  con- 
vulsion, notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
the  contrary."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
favoured  me  with  the  follow  ingpaper. 

"  Those  motions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  John- 
son are  improperly  called  convulsions. 
He  could  sit  motionless,  when  he  was 
told  so  to  do,  as  well  as  any  other  man. 

•  See  note,  p.  93. 

t  Joitmal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  ad  edit* 
p.  8, 
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My  opioion*  U,  that  it  fNroeeeded  fkrom 
a  habit  whicli  lie  had  induleed  himself 
iii»  of  accompanyinc  his  thoughts  with 
c«tain  ontoward  actionSi  and  those  ac- 
tions always  appeared  to  me  as  if  they 
were  meant  to  reprobate  some  part  of 
his  past  conduct.  Whenever  he  was  not 
engaged  in  conversation,  such  thoughts 
were  sure  to  rush  into  his  mind ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  any  company,  any  em- 
ployment whatever,  he  preferred  to  being 
alone.  The  great  business  of  his  life  (he 
said)  was  to  escape  fl-om  himself;  this 
disposition  he  considered  as  the  disease 
of  his  mind,  which  nothing  cared  but 
compiiny. 

'*  One  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind 
and  particularity,  as  it  is  characteristick 
of  the  man,  may  be  worth  relating. 
When  he  and  I  took  a  journey  togetlier 
into  the  West,  we  visited  the  late  Mr. 
Banlcs,  of  Dorsetshire :  the  conversation 
turning  upon  pictures,  which  Johnson 
could  not  well  see,  he  retired  to  a  comer 
of  the  room,  stretching  out  his  right  leg 
as  far  as  he  could  reach  before  him,  then 
bringing  up  his  left  leg,  and  stretching 
bis  right  still  further  on.  The  old  gentle- 
man, observing  him,  went  up  to  him,  and 
in  a  very  courteous  manner  assuredhim, 
though  it  was  not  a  new  honse,  the  floor, 
iog  was  perfectly  safe.  The  Doctor  started 
from  his  reverie,  like  a  person  waked  out 
of  his  sleep,  but  spoke  not  a  word." 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  my 
readers  may  not  be  displeased  with  ano- 
ther anecdote,  eoramunicaled  to  me  by 
the  same  friend,  from  the  relation  of 
Mr.  Hogarth. 

Johnson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent 
vintor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  lUchardson, 
authour  of  Clarissa,  and  other  novels  of 
extensive  reputation.  Mr.  Hogarth  came 
one  day  to  see  Richardson,  soon  after  the 
execution  of  Dr.  Cameron,  for  having 
taken  arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
1745-6 ;  and  being  a  warm  partisan  of 
Geoiige  the  Second,  he  observed  to  Rich- 
ardson,  that  certainly  there  must  have 
been  some  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances lately  discovered  in  this  particular 
case,  which  had  induced  the  King  to 
approve  of  an  execution  for  rebellion  so 
long  after  the  time  when  it  was  committed, 
as  this  had  the  appearance  of  putting  a 
man  to  death  in  cold  blood  t»  and  was 

•  Sir  Jothua  Reynoldft*s  notion  on  thin  sub- 
ject ucoDllrmed  by  wlist  Johnson  himself  said 
to  a  jroiiaf  lady,  the  niece  of  his  friend  Oiriit- 
toplier  Smart.  See  a  note  by  Mr.  Boswell  on 
»ome  partieuiam  communicMted  by  ReyuoldK, 
in  Tol.  V.  under  March  30, 1783.    M. 

t  Impartial  posterity  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
Uulc  iuciined  as  Dr.  Johnson  was,  to  justify 
the  uncommon  rifour  exercised  in  the  cace 
of  Dr.  Arebibald  Cameron.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  truly  honest  man ;  and  his  offence  wa» 
owing  to  a  generous,  though  mistalcen  prin 
fiiple  of  4uty.    Being  obliged,  after  i746,  to 


very  unlike  his  MaAasty**  usual  elemeney. 
While  he  was  talking,  he  perceived  a 
person  standing  at  a  window  in  the  room, 
shaking  his  head,  and  rolling  himself 
about  in  a  strange  ridlcukms  manner. 
He  concluded  that  he  was  an  idiot,  whom 
his  relations  had  put  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  as  a  very  good  man. 
To  his  great  surprise,  however,  this  figiire 
stalked  forwards  to  where  he  and  Af r. 
Richardson  were  sitting,  and  all  at  once 
took  up  the  argument,  and  burst  out  iuto 
an  invective  against  George  the  Second, 
as  one,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  was 
nnrelenting  and  barbarous ;  mentioning 
many  instances ;  particularly,  that  when 
an  officer  of  high  rank  had  been  acquitted 
by  a  Court  Martial,  George  the  Second 
had  with  his  own  hand  struck  his  name 
off  the  list.  In  short,  he  dbplayed  such 
a  power  of  eloquence,  that  Hogarth 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and 
actually  imagined  that  this  idiot  had- been 
at  the  moment  inspired.  Neither  Hogarth 
nor  Johnson  were  made  known  to  each 
other  at  this  interview. 

In  1740  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  the  "  Preface,"r*>'  "  I'he  Life 
of  Admiral  Blake,'^^;  and  the  first  parts 
of  those  of  <'  Sir  Francis  Drake,'Ya>)  and 
"  Philip  Barretiert,'YaJ  both  which  he 
finished  the  following  ^ear.  He  also 
wrote  an  ''  Essay  on  £pitaphs,'Yayl  and 
an  ^  Epitaph  on  Phillips,  a  Musician,' Ya>) 
which  was  afterwards  published  with 
some  other  pieces  of  his,  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's Miscellanies.  This  Epitaph  is  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  that  I  remember 
even  Lord  Karnes,  strangely  prejudiced 
as  he  was  against  Dr.  Johnson,  was  com- 
pelled 10  allow  il  very  hish  praise.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Garrick,  ftx)m 
its  appearing  at  first  with  the  signature 
G ;  but  1  have  heard  Mr.  Garrick  declare, 
that  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
give  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  composed.  Johnson  and 
he  were  sitting  together ;  when,  amongst 
other  things,  Garrick  repeated  an  Epi- 
taph upon  this  PhiUips  by  a  Dr.  WUkes, 
in  these  words : 

give  up  his  profession  as  a  physician,  and  to 
arc  into  forieirn  parts,  be  was  iionoured  with 
the  ranlt  of  Colonel,  butli  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  service.  He  wa*  a  son  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  family  ol'Caineron,  of  Lochiel; 
and  his  brother,  who  was  the  Chief  of  that 
brave  clan,  (listinguished  himself  by  modera- 
tion and  hiimAuity,  while  the  Highland  army 
marched  victorious  through  ScotUnd.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  Chi«f»that  tlioagh  he  had 
earnestly  remonstrated  against  the  attempt  as 
hopeless,  lie  was  of  too  bet oicic  a  spirit  not  to 
venture  liis  life  and  fbrtune  in  the  rause,  wlien 
personally  asked  by  him  whom  be  tlioiighr  his 
Prince. 

t  [To  which  in  1749  he  made  very  large  ad- 
diitons,  which  have  never  vet  been  Incorpo- 
rated fn  any  addition  o£  Barretier's  Life.~A.. 
Chauism>1 
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'  bxalted  soul !  whose  harmony  could  please 
The  love-siik  virg,n,  and  the  youry  ease; 
Could  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  wove 
To  beaHteoas  order  and  harmonious  love; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise, 
And  meet  rhy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies." 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  com- 
tnonplace  funeral  lines,  and  said  to  Gar- 
rick,  •*  I  think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a 
better."  Then  stirring  about  his  lea  for 
a  little  while,  in  a  state  of  meditation,  he 
almost  extempore  produced  the  following 
verses : 

**  Phillips,  whose  touch  hirmooious  could  re- 
move 
The  pangs  of  guiltv  power  or  hapless  love ; 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gaiesl  so  oft  before: 
Sleep,  uudisjurb'd,  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  *  !*» 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Garrick 
favoured  me  with  this  anecdote,  he  re- 
peated  a  very  pointed  Epigram  by  John- 
son, on  George  the  Second  and  Colley 
Cibber,  which  has  never  yet  appeared, 
and  of  which  I  know  not  the  exact  date. 
Dr.  Johnson  soon  afterwards  gave  it  to 
me  himself: 

••  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain. 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolones  Eliza's  reiirn: 
Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Cibber  sjnif : 
For  nature  form'd  the  Poet  for  the  King.'^ 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  the  Preface,"^ft  )  «  Conclusion 
of  his  Lives  of  Drake  and  Barretier,"('«]; 
"  A  free  Translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hie- 
rocles,  with  an  Introduction  i"fbj  and,  I 
think,  the  following  pieces:  "Debate  on 
the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to  Cromwell, 
to  assume  the  Title  of  King,  abridged, 

J^niJ}*'**  «P'*aPh  of  PbllHps  is  m  the  porch 
of  WplTerhampton  church.  The  prose  oaii 
of  It  w  curious  :  "^ 

"  Near  this  place  lies 
Charles  Claudius  Phillips, 
VI  h')6e  absolute  corttempi  of  riches 
and  inimitable  performances  upon  the  violin 
made  him  the  admiration  of  all  that  knew  him. 
He  was  born  in  Wales, 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and, 
after  the  experience  of  both  kinds  of  fortune, 
Died  in  1732." 
Mr.  Garrick  appears  not  to  have  recited  the 
verses  correctly,  the  original  being  at>  follows : 
One  of  the  various  readings  is  remarkable,  as 
It  is  the  germ  of  Johnson's  concluding  line: 
"Exalted soul, IhyvarioutsoundscoaM  please 
The  love  sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease : 
Could  jarring  crowds,  like  old  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love ; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  Angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  Saviour's  contort  in  the  skies," 
Dr.  Wilkes,  the  auihour  of  these  lines,  wa* 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collesre,  in  Oxford,  and 
Rector  of  Pitchford,  in  Shropshire:  he  col- 
lected materials  for  a  history  of  that  county, 
and  lypoken  of  by  Brown  Willis,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Mitred  Ahbies,  vol.  ii.  p.  las.    But  he 
was  a  native  of  Staffordshire;  and  to  the  an- 
t  iq  III  ties  of  that  county  was  his  attention  chiefly 
confloed.    Mr.  Shaw  has  had  the  use  of  bis 
papers.    Blakenat.] 
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niodified,  and  digested  ;**CbJ  "Translation 
of  Abbe  Gnyon's  Dissertation  on  the 
Amazons  i"CbJ  "  Translation  of  Fonte. 
nelle's  Panegyrick  on  Dr.  Morin.'Y&J 
Two  notes  upon  this  appear  to  me  un- 
doubtedly his.  He  this  year,  and  Uie  two 
following,  wrote  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates. He  told  me  himself,  that  he  was 
the  sole  composer  of  them  for  those  three 
years  only.  He  was  not,  however,  pre- 
cisely exact  in  his  statement,  which  he 
mentioned  from  hasty  recollection  :  for 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  his  com- 
position  of  them  began  November  19, 
1740,  and  ended  February  23,  1742-3. 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave's  letters 
to  Dr.  Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  as- 
sistance for  that  branch  of  his  Magazine 
than  has  been  generally  supposed ;  and 
that  he  was  indefatigable  in  getting**  it 
made  as  perfect  as  he  could. 

Thus,  2! St  July,  1735,  "  I  trouble  yon 
with  the  enclosed,  because  you  said  yon 
could  easily  correct  what  is  here  given 

for  Lord  C Id's  speech.     I  beg  yon 

will  do  so  as  soon  as  you  can  for  me, 
because  the  month  is  far  advanced." 

And  15th  July,  1737,  "  As  you  re- 
member the  debates  so  far  as  to  perceive 
the  speeches  already  printed  are  not 
exact,  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will 
peruse  the  enclosed,  and,  in  the  best 
manner  your  memory  will  serve,  correct 
the  mistaken  passages,  or  add  any  thing 
that  is  omitted.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  something  of  the  Duke  of 
N le's  speech,  which  would  be  par- 
ticularly of  service. 

"  A  gentleman  has  Lord  Batburst's 
speech  to  add  something  to." 

And  July  3, 1744,  **  Yon  will  see  what 
stupid,  low,  abominable  stuff  is  pntf  upon 
your  noble  and  learned  friend's t  charac- 
ter, such  as  I  should  quite  reject,  and 
endeavour  to  do  something  better  towards 
doing  justice  to  the  character.  But  as  I 
cannot  expect  to  attain  my  desire  in  that 
respect,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  an  honour  to  our  work,  to  have 
the  favour  of  the  genuine  speech.  It  is 
a  method  that  several  have  been  pleased 
to  take,  as  I  could  show,  but  I  think 
myself  under  a  restraint.  I  shall  say  so 
far,  that  I  have  had  some  by  a  third 
hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough  to 
come  from  the  first;  others  by  penny, 
post,  and  others  by  the  speakers  them- 
selves, who  have  been  pleased  to  visit 
St.  John's  Gate,  and  show  particular 
marks  of  their  being  pleased  $." 

There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt 
the  veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  none  of  those  letters  are 

+  I  siippose  in  another  compilation  of  the 

t  pouhtie.«s.  Lord  Hardwirk. 

i  Birch'*  MSB.  in  the  British  MuBcum,  ^aos^ 
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in  the  years  daring  which  Johnson  alone 
famished  the  Debates,  and  one  of  them 
is  in  the  very  year  after  he  ceased  from 
that  labour.  Johnson  told  me,  that  as 
soon  as  be  found  that  the  speeches  were 
tbooght  genuine,  he  determined  that  he 
would  write  no  more  of  them ;  '*  for  he 
would  not  be  accessary  to  the  propagation 
of  falsehood."  And  such  was  the  tender- 
ness of  his  conscience,  that  a  short  time 
before  his  death  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  bis  having  been  the  autbour  of  fictions, 
which  had  passed  for  realities. 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  iu 
thinking  that  the  debates  which  he  had 
framed  were  to  be  valued  as  orations 
npon  questions  of  publick  importance. 
They  have  accordingly  been  collected  in 
volumes,  properly  arranged,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  parliamentary 
speakers  by  a  preface,  written  by  no  in- 
ferior hand  *.  1  must,  however,  observe, 
that  although  there  is  in  those  debates  a 
wonderful  store  of  political  information, 
and  very  powerful  eloquence,  I  cannot 
agree  that  they  exhibit  the  manner  of 
each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkins  seems  to  think.  But,  indeed, 
what  opinion  can  we  have  of  his  judgment 
and  taste  in  publick  speaking,  who  pre- 
sumes to  give,  as  the  characteristicks  of 
two  celebrated  orators,**  the  deepmoathed 
rancour  of  Pulteney,  and  the  yelping 
perUnacity  of  Pitt t?" 

This  year  I  find  that  his  tragedy  of 
"  Irene"  had  been  for  some  time  ready 
for  the  stage,  and  that  his  necessities  made 
him  desirous  of  getting  as  much  as  he 
could  for  it,  without  delay ;  for  there  is 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cave  to 
Dr.  Birch,  in  the  same  volume  of  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  British  Museum,  from 
which  I  copied  those  above  quoted.  They 
were  most  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me 
bv  Sir  William  Musgrave,  one  of  the 
Carators  of  that  noble  repository. 

"Sept.  9,  1741. 
**  I  HAVE  put  Mr.  Johnson's  play  into 
Mr.  Gray's!  hands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to 
him,  if  be  is  inclined  to  buy  it ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  or  not.  He  would 
dispose  of  the  copy,  and  whatever  ad- 
vanuge  may  be  made  by  acting  it.  Would 
your  society  $,  or  any  gentleman,  or  body 
of  men  that  yon  know,  take  such  a  bar- 
gain?   He  and  I  are  very  unfit  to  deal 

•  I  am  assured  that  the  editor  is  Mr.  Qeorge 
Cbalmera,  whose  commercial  works  are  well 
known  and  esteemed. 

t  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  100. 

X  A  bookseller  of  London. 

\  Not  the  Royal  Society :  bai  the  Society  for 
the  EncouraKement  of  Learninr,  of  which 
Or.  Birch  was  a  leading:  member.  Thnr  object 
was  to  assist  autbonrs  in  printintr  expensive 
works.  It  exinted  from  about  1735  to  1746, 
when,  havinir  incurred  a  considerable  debt, 
it  was  dissolved. 
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with  theatrical  persona.  Fleetwood  was 
to  have  acted  it  last  season-,  but  Johnson's 
diffidence  or  •  prevented  it." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that "  Irene" 
was  not  brought  into  publick  notice  till 
Garrick  was  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre. 

In  1744 1  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  the"  Preface,' Y^^^  the  **  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,"  fa^  '*  Essay  on  the 
Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,"  ^a>^  then  the  popular 
topick  of  conversation.  This  Et-say  is  a 
short  but  m^terly  performance.  We 
find  him,  in  No.  13  of  the  Rambler, 
censuring  a  profligate  sentiment  in  that 
**  Account ;"  and  again  insisting  upon 
it  strenuously  in  conversation  |.  "  An 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman,"Ca^ 
I  believe  chiefly  taken  from  a  foreign 
publication  ;  as,  indeed,  he  could  not 
himself  know  much  about  Burman ; 
''Additions  to  his  Life  of  Barretier  ;"(^a^ 
"The  Lifeof  Sydenham ,"^0.^  afterwards 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his 
works;  **  Proposals  for  printing  Bibli- 
otheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.'TaJ  His 
account  of  that  celebrated  collection  of 
books,  in  which  he  displays  the  import- 
ance of  literature,  of  what  the  French 
call  a  catalogue  raUonni,  when  the 
subjects  of  it  are  extensive  and  various, 
and  it  is  executed  with  ability,  cannot 
fail  to  impress  all  his  readers  with  a<lmi- 
ration  of  his  philological  attainments.  It 
was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin  ac- 
counts of  books  were  written  by  him. 
He  was  employed  in  this  business  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Osborne  the  bookseller,  who 
purchased  the  library  for  £13,000,  a  sum 
which  Mr.  Oldys  says,  in  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  was  not  more  than  the 
binding  of  the  books  had  cost;  yet,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  assured  me  the  slowness  of 
the  sale  was  such  that  there  was  not  much 
gained  by  it.  It  has  been  confidently 
related,  with  many  embellishments,  that 
Johnson  one  day  knocked  Osborne  down 
in  his  shop,  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot 
upon  his  neck.  The  simple  truth  I  had 
from  Johnson  himself.  "  Sir,  he  was 
impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him.  But 
it  was  not  in  his  shop :  it  was  in  my  own 
chamber." 

*  There  is  no  erasure  here,but  a  mere  blank ; 
to  fill  up  which  may  be  an  exerciiie  for  ini^e- 
nions  conjecture. 

t  Front  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  written 
in  June,  1743,  it  should  seem  that  he  then  pro- 
posed to  write  a  jplay  on  the  subject  of  Charles 


Hie  Twelfih,  of  Sweden,  and  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  en.-uinir  winter.  The  massage  alluded 
to,  however,  is  soniewhatambig'uous;  and  the 


work  which  he  then  had  inconlcniplatioo  may 
have  been  a  history  of  that  monarch.    M. 

t  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Sd  edit, 
I  p.  167. 
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A  very  diligent  observer  may  trace 
htni  where  we  shonld  not  easily  snppose 
him  to  be  found.  I  have  no  donbt  that 
he  wrote  the  little  abridgment  entitled 
'*  Foreign  History,"  in  the  Magasine  for 
December.  To  prove  it  I  shall  qoote  the 
Introdaction :  *'  As  this  is  that  season  of 
the  year  in  which  Nature  may  be  said  to 
command  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
which  seems  intended,  by  putting  a  short 
stop  to  violence  and  slaughter,  to  afford 
time  for  malice  to  relent,  and  animosity 
to  subside ;  we  can  scarce  expect  any 
other  account  than  of  plans,  negotiations, 
and  treaties,  of  proposals  for  peace,  and 
preparations  for  war.'*  As  also  this  pas. 
sage  :  "  Let  those  who  deKpise  the  capa> 
city  of  the  Swiss  tell  us  by  what  won« 
derful  policy,  or  by  what  happy  concilia- 
tion of  mterests,  it  is  brought  to  pass,  that. 


ill  a  body  made  up  of  different  commu- 
nities and  different  religions,  there  should 
be  no  civil  commotions,  though  the 
people  are  so  warlike  that  to  nominate 
and  raise  an  army  is  the  same." 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Astle  for  his  ready 
permission  to  copy  the  two  following 
letters,  of  which  the  originals  are  in  his 
possession.  Their  contents  show  that 
they  were  written  about  this  time,  and 
that  Johnson  was  now  engaged  in  pre- 
paring an  historical  account  of  the  British 
Parliament. 
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neither  admit  numbers  or  dates,  nor  re- 
ject them. 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
placing  most  of  the  resolutions,  dec.  in 
the  margin,  and  think  we  shall  give  the 
most  complete  account  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  that  can  be  contrived.  The 
naked  papers,  without  an  historical  trea- 
tise interwoven,  require  some  other  book 
to  make  them  understood.  I  will  date 
the  succeeding  facts  with  some  exactness, 
but  I  think  in  the  margin.  Yon  told  me 
on  Saturday  that  I  had  received  money 
on  this  work,  and  found  set  down 
ISl.  2s.  6d.  reckoning  the  half  guinea  of 
last  Suturday.  As  you  hinted  to  me  that 
you  had  many  calls  for  money,  I  would 
not  press  yon  too  hard,  and  therefore 
shall  desire  only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two 
guineas  for  a  sheet  of  copy  ;  the  rest  yon 
may  pay  me  when  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient; and  even  by  this  sheet  pay- 
ment  I  shall,  for  some  time,  be  very 


'« SIR,  [No  date.} 

*'  I  BELIEVE  I  am  going  to  write  a  long 
letter,  and  have  therefore  taken  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper.  The  first  thing  to  be 
written  about  is  our  historical  design. 

**  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of 
printing  in  numbers,  as  an  alteration  in 
the  scheme,  but  I  believe  you  mistook, 
some  way  or  other,  my  meaning ;  I  had 
no  other  view  than  that  yon  might  rather 
print  too  many  of  five  sheets  than  of 
five  and  thirty. 

**  With  regard  to  what  I  shall  sav  on 
the  manner  of  proceeding,  I  would  have 
it  understood  as  wholly  indifferent  to  me, 
and  my  opinion  only,  not  my  resolution. 
Emptoria  tit  eligere, 

**  I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact 
dates  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
margin,  or  of  so  many  events  as  may 
enable  the  reader  to  regulate  the  order  of 
facts  with  sufficient  exactness,  the  proper 
metlinm  between  a  journal,  which  has 
regard  only  to  time,  and  a  history  which 
ranges  facts  according  to  their  depen- 
dence on  each  other,  and  postpones  or 
anticipates  according  to  the  convenience 
of  narration.  I  think  the  work  ought  to 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  history,  which  is 
contrary  to  minute  exactness,  and  of  the 
regularity  of  a  journal,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  spirit.     For  this  reason  I 


[pensive. 

**  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to 
go  upon ;  and  in  Great  Primer  and  Pica 
notes,  I  reckon  on  sending  in  half  a  sheet 
a'  day  ;  but  the  money  for  that  shall  like- 
wise lie  by  in  your  hands  till  it  is  done. 
With  the  debates,  shall  not  I  have  busi- 
ness enough  ?  if  I  had  but  good  pens. 

« Towards  Mr.  Savage's  Life  what 
more  have  you  gotf  I  would  willingly 
have  his  trial,  &c.  and  know  whether  bis 
defence  be  at  Bristol,  and  would  have 
his  collection  of  poems,  on  account  of 
the  Preface ;— "  The  Plain  Dealer*,"— 
all  the  magasines  that  have  any  thing  of 
his  or  relating  to  him. 

**  I  thought  my  letter  would  be  long, 
bat  it  is  now  ended ;  and  I  am,  sir, 
"  Yours,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johmsom.*' 

*'  The  boy  found  me  writing  thb  almost 
in  the  dark,  when  I  could  not  quite 
easily  read  yours. 

**  I  have  read  the  Italian :— nothing  in 
it  is  well. 

*'  I  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thing 
for  the  inscription!.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  kept  it  to  extort  a  price.  I  conld 
think  of  nothing  till  to-day.  If  you  could 
spare  me  another  guhaea  for  the  history, 
1  should  take  it  very  kindly,  to-night ; 
but  if  yon  do  not,  I  shall  not  think  it  an 
injury.— —I  am  almost  well  again." 


"  SIR, 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  your  determination 
about  the  Soldier* a  Letter %»  which  I 
am  confident  was  never  printed.   I  think 

•  *'  The  Plain  Dealer"  wa« pnbUriied  174S, 
and  contained  dome  account  of  Savaxe. 

t  Prrhap*  the  Rnnirk  intcriptioo,  Gent. 
Mac.  vni.  xti.  p.  I3t.— M. 

1 1  have  not  discovered  what  dil»wa«. 
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it  will  not  do  by  itseir,  or  In  any  other 
place,  BO  well  as  the  Mag.  Extraordinary. 
If  yon  will  have  it  at  all,  I  believe  yoa 
do  not  think  I  aet  it  higli,  and  1  will  be 
^d  if  what  yon  give  yoa  will  give 
qoickly. 

"  Yon  need  not  be  io  care  aboat  some- 
thing to  print,  for  I  have  got  the  State 
Trials,  and  shall  extract  Layer,  Atterbury, 
and  Macclesfield  from  them,  and  shall 
bring  them  to  you  in  a  fortnieht ;  after 
which  I  will  try  to  get  the  South  Sea  Re- 
port."   [3Vb  date  nor  signature.] 

I  woald  also  ascribe  to  him  an  **  Essay 
00  the  Description  of  China,  from  the 
French  of  Da  Halde.'Y^y) 

His  writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
razine  in  1743,  are,  the  Preface,^ 6 >)  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  f&^  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  Dispute  between  Croosaz 
and  Warbarton,  on  Pope's  Essay  on 
Mzui'^CbJ  in  which,  while  he  defends 
Cronsax,  he  shows  an  admirable  meta- 
physical acateness  and  temperance  in 
controversy ;  ''Ad  Lanram  paritarara 
Bpigramma  •  ;*'Ca)  and  **  A  Latin  Trans- 

•  Mmgiiaeas  inter  pulektrrima  Lmnra  pneOiu. 
Mo*  uteri  pondus  dtpotUura  grave, 

Adeitt  Lanra,  tiM/actlU  iMcina  dolenti, 
Ntve  tibi  noceat  prttuituUse  Dett. 

Mr.  Hector  wax  present  when  this  Epigram 
was  made  impromptu.  The  first  line  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  James,  and  Johnson  was  called 
opon  by  the  company  to  finish  it,  whicJi  be 
iastaotlT  did. 

The  following;  elegant  t^tin  Ode.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's  ItfHgazine  for  1743 
(vol.  xiii.  p.  MS),  may  safely  be  attributed  to 
jf"- 


AD  ORNATISSIMAM  PUELLAM. 
VansB  sit  aril,  sit  studio  modus, 

Fomoea  virfo !  sit  speculo  qnies, 
Curamqae  quaerendi  decoris 

Mitte,  saperracnoeque  cultus. 
Ut  fortuitis  veroa  coloribu* 
Depicta  Tulgro  rura  magis  placent. 
Nee  iorideot  horto  njtenti 
Divitias  operociores : 
Lenique  fons  cum  murmnre  pulchrior 
Obliquat  ultro  preecipitera  fugam 
later  reluctantes  iapillns,  et 
Ducit  aquas  temere  sequente* : 
171  qne  later  undas,  inter  et  arhores, 
Jam  vere  priroo  dulce  strepunt  aves, 
Et  arte  nulla  gratiores 
Ingeminant  sine  lege  cantus : 
Nativa  sic  te  gratia,  te  nitor 
gimplex  decehit,  te  Veneres  tuae; 
Nudus  Cnpido  suspicatur 
Artifices  nimis  apparatos. 
Ergo  fluentem  tu,  male  xedula, 
Ne  Kseva  inuras  semper  acu  comam ; 
Nee  sparsa  odorato  nitentes 
Pulvere  dedecores  capillos ; 
Qaales  nee  olim  vel  Ptolewseia 
Jactabat  uxor,  sidereo  io  choro 
Dtcuaqoe  devotee  refulgent 
Verticls  exuviae  deeori ; 
Nee  diva  mater,  cam  similem  tose 
Mentita  formtm,  et  pulchrior  aspici 
Peraiisit  incorata*  protervis 
Fata  comas  agitate  ventls. 


lation  of  Pope's  Verses  on  his  QnMio\**(aJ 
and,  as  he  could  employ  his  pen  with 
equal  success  upon  a  small  matter  as  a 
great,  I  suppose  him  to  be  the  authour  of 
an  advertisement  for  Osborne,  concerning 
the  great  Harleian  Catalogue. 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  want- 
ing, both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  m\ 
readers,  did  I  not  introduce  here,  with 
more  than  ordinary  respect,  an  exqui. 
sitely  beautlAil  Ode,  which  has  not  been 
inserted  in  any  of  the  collections  of 
Johnson's  poetry,  written  by  him  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  Mr.  Hector  informs 
me,  and  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  this  year. 

FuxNDaHiP,  an  Cox.  f4) 
Friknimhip,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven. 

The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride. 
To  men  and  angels  only  given, 

To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 
While  Love,  nnlcnown  among  the  blest. 

Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 
The  savage  and  the  human  breast 

Torments  aiilce  with  raging  Ares; 
With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam. 

Alike  oV  all  his  lightnings  fly ; 
Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 

Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 
Tliv  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  Joys 

On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend: 
In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs. 

And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 
Directress  of  the  brave  and  jiwt, 

O,  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  ! 
AndT  let  the  tortures  of  mistnuc 

On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 
Nor  shall  thine  ardour  cease  to  glow, 
.  When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remote : 
What  raised  our  virtue  here  below. 

Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  his  schoolfellow  Dr.  James,  of 
whom  he  once  observed, "  no  man  brings 
more  mind  to  bis  profession."  James 
published  this  year  his  **  Medicinal  Dic- 
tionary," in  three  volumes  folio.  John- 
son, as  I  understood  from  him,  had  writ- 
ten, or  assisted  in  writing,  the  proposals 
for  this  work ;  and  being  very  fond  of 
the  study  of  physick,  in  which  James 
was  his  master,  he  furnished  some  of  the 
articles.  He,  however,  certainly  wrote 
for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead,  (h) 
which  is  conceived  with  great  address,  to 
conciliate  the  patronage  of  that  very  emi- 
nent manf. 


"SIX, 

'  That  the 


t  "  TO  DR.  MIAD. 


Medicinal  Dictionary'  is  dedi- 
cated to  you  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  jnur 
reputation  for  superior  skill  in  thot^e  sciences 
which  i  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
facilitate:  and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider 
this  address,  if^it  be  agreeable  to  you  as  one 
of  the  rewards  of  merit ;  and  if  otherwise,  as 
one  of  the  inconveniences  of  eminence. 

•*  However  you  shall  receive  ir,  luy  desijgn 
cannot  be  disappointed;  because  ihi«  puhiick 
appeal  to  your  judgment  will  show  that  1  do 
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It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not 
with  what  authenticity,  that  Johnson 
considered  Dr.  Birch  as  a  dull  writer, 
and  said  of  him,  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk 
as  a  bee  in  conversation  ;  but  no  sooner 
does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand  than  it 
becomes  a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs 
all  his  faculties."  That  the  literature  of 
this  country  is  much  indebted  to  Birch's 
activity  and  diligence  must  certainly  be 
acknowledged.  We  have  seen  that  John- 
son honoured  him  with  a  Greek  Epi- 
gram ;  and  his  correspondence  with  him, 
during  many  years,  proves  that  he  bad 
no  mean  opinion  of  him. 
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"  TO  DR.  BIRCH.      . 
"SIR,  Thurndaj,  Sept.  39, 1743. 

**  I  HOPE  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I  know  not 
whom  else  I  can  apply  to ;  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  two  Craggs,  and  the  mi- 
nister Sunderland  ;  and  beg  that  yon  will 
inform  [me]  where  I  may  find  them,  and 
send  any  pamphlets,  &c.  relating  to  them 
to  Mr.  Cfave,  to  be  perused  for  a  few 
days  by,  sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time 
embarrassed ;  yet  his  affection  for  his 
mother  was  so  warm  and  so  liberal  that 
he  took  upon  himself  a  debt  of  hers, 
which,  though  small  in  itself,  was  then 
considerable  to  him.  This  appears  from 
the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Levett,  of  Lichfield,  the  original  of 
which  lies  now  before  me. 

*'  to  MR.  LBTETT  ;   IN  UCH7IBLD. 

"sir,  December  I,  1743. 

**  I  AM  extremely  sorry  that  we  have  en- 
croached so  much  upon  your  forbearance 
with  respect  to  the  interest,  which  a  great 
perplexity  of  affairs  hindered  me  from 
thinking  of  with  that  attention  that  I 
ought,  and  which  I  am  not  immediately 
able  to  remit  to  you,  but  will  pay  it  (I 
think  twelve  pounds),  in  two  mouths.  I 
look  upon  this,  and  on  the  future  interest 
of  that  mortgage,  as  my  own  debt ;  and 
beg  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me 
directions  how  to  pay  it,  and  not  mention 
it  to  my  dear  mother.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  pay  this  in  less  time,  I  believe  I  can 
do  it ;  but  I  take  two  months  for  a  cer- 
tainty, and  beg  an  answer  whether  you 
can  allow  me  so  much  time.  I  think 
myself  very  much  obliged  to  your  for- 


not  found  iut  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the 
ignorance  of  mv  readers,  and  Hint  J  rear  his 
censure  leakt  who«e  knowledge  i«  most  rxten* 


sive.       f  am,  sir, 
*'  your  mo«t  obedient  humble  «errant, 

••  R.  Jamb*.** 


bearance*  and  shall  esteedi  it  a  great 
happiness  to  be  able  to  serve  you.  I 
have  great  opportunities  of  dispersing 
any  thing  that  you  may  think  it  proper 
to  make  publicic.  I  will  give  a  note  for 
the  money,  payable  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, to  any  one  here  that  you  shall 
appoint.    I  am,  sir, 

*'  Your  most  obedient 

*'  And  most  bumble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  At  Mr.  Osborne'A,  Booliseller, 
in  Gray's  Inn." 

It  does  nut  appear  that  he  wrote  any 
thing  iu  1744  for  tlie  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, but  the  PrefAce.CbJ  His  life  of  Bar- 
retier  was  now  republished  in  a  pamphlet 
by  itself.  But  he  produced  one  work  this 
year,  fully  sufiicicnt  to  maintain  the  high 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired.  This 
was  "The  Life  of  Richard  Savage ;Ca J 
a  man,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
impartially,  without  wondering  that  he 
was  for  some  time  the  intimate  com> 
pauion  of  Johnson;  for  his  character* 
was  marked  by  profligacy,  insolence,  and 
ingratitude  ;  yet,  as  he  undoubtedly  had 
a  warm  and  vigorous,  though  unregulated 
mind,  had  seen  life  in  all  its  varieties, 
and  been  much  in  the  company  of  the 
statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time,  he  could 
communicate  to  Johnson  an  abundant 
supply  of  such  materials  as  his  philo- 
sophical curiosity  most  eagerly  desired  ; 
and  as  Savage's  misfortunes  and  miscon- 
duct had  reduced  him  to  the  lowest  state 
of  wretchedness  as  a  writer  for  bread, 
his  visits  to  St.  John's  Gate  naturally 
brought  Johnson  and  him  together f. 

•  As  a  specimen  of  his  temper  I  insert  the 
following:  letter  fiom  him  to  a  noble  lord,  to 
whom  he  waa  under  arrest  obli^aiiouF,  but 
who,  on  account  of  his  bail  conduct,  was 
obliged  to  discard  him.  The  original  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust, 
Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Counsel  learned  in 
the  law : 

"  Right  Honourable  Broti  and  Booby, 

«*  I  FIND  you  want  (as  Mr. is  pleased  to 

hint)  to  swear  away  my  life,  that  is,  the  life  of 
your  creditor,  because  he  a»ka  yoii  for  a  debt. 
—The  publick  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with 
this,  to  jiidre  whether  you  are  not  fitter  to  be 
an  Irish  Evidence  than  to  be  an  Irish  Peer.— 
I  defy  and  dt-spise  you.       I  am, 

••  Your  determined  adversary, 

«  R.  S." 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  the  world  to  un- 
derstand, that  Johnson,  "being  an  admirer  of 
jrenteel  manners,  was  captivated  by  the  ad- 
dress and  demeanour  of  Savage,  who,  as  to 
his  exterior,  was  to  a  remarkable  degree 
acconiplished.*— Hawkins's  Life,  p.  ii.  But 
Sir  John's  notions  of  gentility  must  appear 
somewhat  Indicrons.  from  bis  statinfc  Ibe  fol- 
lowing circumstance  as  presumptive  evidence 
that  Savage  wAii  a  good  swonlsman:  *'That 
he  uniierstood  the  exercise  of  a  gentleman's 
weapon  may  he  inferred  from  the  use  made  of 
it  in  that  rash  encounter  which  is  related  in 
his  life."  Ilie  dexterity  here  allude^  to  was, 
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It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  John- 
ion  and  Savage  were  sometimes  in  such 
extreme  indigence*  that  they  coold  not 
pay  for  a  lodging;  so  that  they  have 
wandered  together  whole  nights  in  the 
streetsf.  Yet  in  these  almost  incredible 
scenes  of  distress,  we  may  snppose  that 
Savage  mentioned  many  of  the  anecdotes 
with  whicli  Johnson  afterwards  enriched 
the  life  of  his  unhappy  companion,  and 
those  of  other  poets. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that, 
one  night  in  particular,  when  Savage  and 
he  walked  round  St.  James's  Square  for 
want  of  a  lodging,  they  were  not  at  all 
depressed  by  their  situation  ;  but,  in  high 
spirits  and  brimful  of  patriotism,  tra- 
versed the  square  for  several  hours, 
inveighed  against  the  minister,  and  "  re- 
solved they  would  stand  by  their  court- 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  asso- 
ciating with  Savage,  who  was  habituated 
to  the  dissipation  and  licentioasness  of 
the  town,  Johnson,  though  his  good  prin- 


tbat  Savafpe,  in  a  nocturnal  flt  of  drunkenness, 
Mabbed  a  man  at  a  coffee-house,  and  killed 
him  :  for  which  be  was  tried  At  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  found  guilty  of  murder. 

Johnson,  indeed,  descrihes  him  as  having 
"  a  i^rare  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn 
dignity  of  mien ;  but  wfiirb,  upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance,  softened  into  an  eneagine  eaitt- 
ncss  of  OBAnoers.*'  How  highly  Johnsoo  ad- 
mired him  for  that  knowledge  which  he  him- 
■eir  so  much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he 
entertained  for  him,  appears  frnni  the  follou- 
iug  lines  in  the  (Hentieman's  Macaxine  for 
April,  1738,  nhich  I  am  assured  were  written 
by  John«ou : 

Ad  RiCAKs>au  Savaok. 
"  Humani  studium  generig  cut  pectorefervet 

O  eotat  humauum  lefoveatgue  genus," 

•  "Soon  after  Savage's  Life  waspubiished, 
Mr.  Haitc,  aiithour  of  the  Life  of  Gustavus* 
Adnlpbiis,  dined  with  Gdward  Cave,  and  oc- 
casional!^ praised  it.  Soon  after,  meeting  him, 
Gave  said,  <  You  made  a  man  very  nappy 
t*otlier  day.'— <  How  could  that  be!*  sajs 
Hane ;  *  nohodv  was  there  but  oiirHelves.' 
Cave  answered  by  reminding  him  that  a  plaie 
of  victuals  was  sent  behind  a  screen,  which 
was  to  Jolinson,  dressed  so  shabbily  that  he 
ditt  DOC  choose  to  appear ;  hot  on  hearing  the 
conversation,  he  was  highfy  delighted  with 
tlie  enoomiums  on  his  book.'* 

t  As  Johnson  was  married  befofc  be  settled 
in  London,  and  must  have  always  bad  a  habi 
tation  for  bis  wife,  some  readers  have  won- 
dered, how  he  ever  could  have  been  <iriven  to 
srroll  about  with  Savage,  ail  aight,  for  want 
of  a  lodging.  But  it  snould  be  remembered, 
that  Johnson,  at  different  periods,  had  lodg- 
ings ill  the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  his  finances 
certainly  would  not  admit  of  a  double  esta- 
blishment. When,  therefore,  he  spent  a  con- 
vivial day  in  liondon,  and  found  ii  too  late  to 
return  to  any  country  residence  he  may  occa- 
slooally  have  had,  having  no  lodging  in  town, 
•he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  man- 
ner described  above;  for,  tliough  at  that 
period  it  was  not  uncommon  for  two  men  to 
sleep  together.  Savage,  it  ai>penrt(,  conid  ac- 
commodate him  with  nothing  but  bis  company 
In  the  open  air.    M. 
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ciples  remained  steady,  did  not  entirely 
preserve  that  conduct  for  which,  in  days 
of  greater  simplicity,  he  was  remarked 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Hector ;  but  was  im- 
perceptibly led  into  some  indulgences 
which  occasioned  much  distress  to  his 
virtuous  mind. 

That  Johnson  was  anxious  that  an 
au  then  tick  and  favourable  account  of  his 
extraordinary  friend  should  first  get  pos- 
session of  the  publick  attention,  is  evi- 
dent from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  of  the 
year  preceding  its  publication. 

**  MR.  UEBAN, 

**  As  your  collections  show  how  often 
you  have  owed  the  ornaments  of  your 
poetical  pages  to  the  correspondence  of 
the  unfortunate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Sa- 
vage, I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  much 
regard  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage 
any  design  that  may  have  a  tendency  to 
the  preservation  of  it  from  insults  or 
calumnies ;  and  therefore,  with  some 
degree  of  assurance,  entreatyou  to  inform 
the  publick,  that  his  life  will  speedily 
be  published  by  a  person  who  was  fa- 
voured with  his  confidence,  and  received 
from  himself  an  account  of  most  of  the 
transactions  which  he  proposes  to  men- 
tion, to  the  time  of  his  retirement  to 
Swansea  in  Wales. 

"  From  that  period  to  his  death  in  the 
prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be 
continued  from  materials  still  less  liable 
to  objection ;  his  own  letters,  and  those 
of  his  friends,  some  of  which  will  be 
inserted  in  the  work,  and  abstracts  of 
others  subjoined  in  the  margin. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that 
others  may  have  the  same  design ;  but 
as  it  is  not  credible  that  they  can  obtain 
the  same  materials,  it  must  be  expected 
they  will  supply  from  invention  the  want 
of  intelligence ;  and  that,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Life  of  Savage,'  they  will  pub- 
lish only  a  novel,  filled  with  romantick 
adventures  and  imaginary  amours.  You 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  gratify  the  lovers 
of  truth  and  wit,  by  eiviug  me  leave  to 
inform  them  in  yonr  Magasine,  that  my 
account  will  be  published  in  8vo.  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  Lane." 

[No  signature.] 

In  Febniary,  1744,  it  accordingly  came 
forth  from  the  shop  of  Roberts,  between 
whom  and  Johnson  I  have  not  traced  anv 
connection,  except  the  casual  one  of  this 
publication.  In  Johnson's  Life  of  Sa- 
vage," although  it  must  be  allowed  that 
its  moral  Is  the  reverse  of—**  Besvicere 
exemplar  vitte  tnorumque  juhebot**  a 
very  useful  lesson  is  inculcated,  to  guard 
men  of  warm  passions  from  a  too  free 
indulgence  of  them;    and   the  various 
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incidents  are  related  in  so  clear  and  ani- 
mated a  manner,  and  illuminated  tbroagh- 
oat  with  80  much  philosophy,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  in 
the  English  language.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds told  me,  that  upon  his  return  from 
Italy  he  met  with  it  in  Devonshire, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  authour,  and 
began  to  read  it  while  he  was  standing 
with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chimney- 
piece.  It  seized  liis  attention  so  strongly 
that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  b<M>k 
till  he  had  finished  it,  when  he  attempted 
to  move,  he  found  his  arm  totally  be- 
numbed. The  rapidity  with  which  this 
work  was  composed  is  a  wonderAil  cir- 
cumstance. Johnson  has  been  heard  to 
say,  "  I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed 
octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a 
sitting ;  but  then  I  sat  up  all  night  *." 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to 
the  best  advantage,  in  the  specimens  of 
his  poetry  which  he  has  selected,  some 
of  which  are  of  uncommon  merit.  We, 
indeed,  occasionally  find  such  vigour  and 
such  point  as  might  make  us  suppose 
that  the  generous  aid  of  Johnson  had  been 
imparted  to  bis  fk-iend.  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton  made  this  remark  to  me ;  and, 
in  support  of  it,  quoted  from  the  poem 
entitled  '*The  Bastard,"  a  line  in  which 
the  fancied  superiority  of  one  **  stamped 
in  Nature's  mint  with  ecstasy  **  is  con- 
trasted with  a  regular  lawful  descendant 
of  some  great  and  ancient  family  : 

**  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face.'' 
Bnt  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  pub- 
lished some  years  before  Johnson  and 
Savage  were  acquainted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biogra- 
phical disquisition  there  appears  a  very 
strong  symptom  of  Johnson's  prejudice 
against  players ;  a  prejudice  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  following  causes: 
first,  the  imperfection  of  his  oi^ans,  which 
were  so  defective  that  he  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  the  fine  impressions  which  the- 
atrical excellence  produces  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind  ;  secondly,  the 
cold  rejection  of  his  tragedy  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  brilliant  success  of  Garrick,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  who  had  come  to  London 
at  tlic  same  time  with  him,  not  in  a  much 
more  prosperous  state  than  himself,  and 
whose  talents  he  undoubtedly  rated  low, 
compared  with  his  own.  His  being  out- 
stripped by  his  pupil  in  the  race  of  im- 
mediate fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune,  pro- 
bably made  him  feel  some  indignation, 
as  thinking  that  whatever  might  be  Gar- 
rick's  merits  In  his  art,  the  reward  was 
too  great  when  compared  with  what  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  literary  labour 

•  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Sd  edit. 


could  attain.  At  all  periods  of  his  life 
Johnson  used  to  talk  contemptuously  of 
players ;  but  in  this  work  he  speaks  of 
them  with  peculiar  acrimony ;  for  which, 
perhaps,  there  was  formerly  too  much 
reason  from  the  licentious  and  dissolute 
manners  of  those  engaged  in  that  pro- 
fession. It  is  bnt  justice  to  add,  that  in 
our  own  time  such  a  change  has  taken 
place,  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
such  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, told  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  John- 
son's triumphing  over  his  pupil  David 
Garrick.  When  that  great  actor  had 
played  some  little  time  at  Goodman's 
Fields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  to  see 
him  perform,  and  afterwards  passed  the 
evenmg  at  a  tavern  with  him  and  old 
Giffard.  Johnson,  who  was  ever  depre- 
ciating stage-players,  after  censuring 
some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  which  Gar- 
rick had  committed  in  the  course  of  that 
night's  acting,  said,  "  the  players,  sir, 
have  got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they 
run  on,  without  any  regard  either  to  accent 
or  emphasis."  Both  Garrick  and  Giffard 
were  offended  at  this  sarcasm,  and  en 
deavoured  to  refute  it ;  upon  which 
Johnson  rejoined,  "Well  now,  I'll  give 
you  something  to  speak,  with  which  you 
are  little  acquainted,  and  then  we  shall 
see  how  just  my  observation  is.  That 
shall  be  the  criterion.  Let  me  hear  yon 
repeat  the  ninth  Commandment,  '  Thon 
shalt  not  be^r  false  witness  f  against  thy 
neighbour.'"  Both  tried  at  it,  said 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  both  mistook  the  em- 
phasis, which  should  be  upon  not  and 
faUe  witness.  Johnson  put  them  right^ 
and  enjoyed  his  victory  with  great  glee. 

His  "  Life  of  Savage"  was  no  sooner 
published  than  the  following  liberal  praise 
was  given  to  it,  in  '*  The  Champion,"  a 
periodical  paper:  "This  pamphlet  is. 
without  flattery  to  its  anthour,  as  just  and 
well  written  a  piece  as  of  its  kind  I  ever 
saw ;  so  that  at  the  same  time  that  it 
highly  deserves,  it  certainly  stands  very 
little  in  need  of  this  recommendation.  A» 
to  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  person, 
whose  memoirs  compose  this  work,  it  is 
certainly  penned  with  equal  accuracy  and 
spirit,  of  which  I  am  so  much  the  better 
judge,  as  I  know  many  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned to  be  strictly  true,  and  very  fairly 
related.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  stor^' 
of  Mr.  Savage,  bnt  innumerable  inci- 

t  1  sHspect  Dr.  Taylor  was  inaccurate  ^n 
Ibis  Materaent.  The  empfaavis  Hhould  ft 
equallj  upon  skalt  and  not,  at  both  concur  io 
forni  the  nesative  ii\)nnctioD ;  tint\/aUe  witness, 
like  the  other  act*  prohibited  m  the  Decv 
lo^iie,  should  not  b«  marked  by  any  peculiar 
empbatiH,  but  only  be  distinctly  eaonciatcd. 
^  FA  moderate  empbasis  ahoud  be  placed  ou 
/oUe.    K.] 
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dents,  relating  to  other  persons  and  other 
affairs,  Mrhich  renders  this  a  very  amusing, 
and,  withal,  a  very  instractive  and  valu- 
able performance.  The  anthoar's  obser- 
vations are  short,  significant,  and  jnst, 
as  his  narrative  is  remarkably  smooth  and 
well  disposed.  His  reflections  open  to 
all  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  more  just  or  pleasant,  a 
more  engaging  or  a  more  improving 
treatise,  on  all  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to  be  found 
in  onr  own,  or  perhaps  any  ottier  lan- 
guage*.*' 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  made 
him  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  story,  how- 
ever extraordinary  and  improbable.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  question  his 
being  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field, of  whose  unrelenting  barbarity  he 
so  loudly  complained,  and  the  particnUurs 
of  which  are  related  in  so  strong  and 
alfecting  a  manner  in  Johnson's  Life  of 
him.  Johnson  was  certainly  well  war- 
ranted ill  publishing  his  narrative,  how- 
ever offensive  it  might  be  to  the  lady  and 
her  relations,  because  her  alleged  unna- 
tural and  cruel  conduct  to  her  son,  and 
shameful  avowal  of  guilt,  were  stated  in 
a  Life  of  Savage  now  lying  before  me, 
which  came  out  so  early  as  1727,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  confute  it,  or 
to  punish  the  anthour  or  printer  as  a 
libeller :  but,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the  shock- 
ing lale  not  true ;  and  from  a  respectable 
gentleman  t  connected  with  the  lady's 
family,  I  have  received  such  information 
and  remarks  as,  joined  to  my  own  in- 
qniries,  will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least 
somewhat  doubtful,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  must  have  originated  from 
the  person  himself  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Richard  Savage. 

If  the  msixim,  jaltum  in  tmo,  faUtum 
in  omnibus,  were  to  be  received  without 
qualification,  the  credit  of  Savage's  nar- 
rative, as  conveyed  to  us,  would  be  an- 
nihilated ;  for  it  contains  some  assertions 
which,  beyond  a  question,  are  not  true. 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
Earl  Rivers,  on  account  of  a  criminal 
connection  with  whom.  Lady  Maccles- 
field is  said  to  have  been  divorced  from 
her  husband,  by  Act  of  Parliament  |,  had 
a  peculiar  anxiety  about  the  child  which 
she  bore  to  him,  it  is  alleged,  that  his 

•  This  character  of  the  Life  of  Savage  was 
not  written  by  Ficldine,  as  has  been  sup- 
poifed,  but  most  probably  hy  Kalpb,  who,  as 
AjMe^n  from  the  minutes  nr  the  Partners  of 
'The  Champion'  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Reed,  of  Staple  Inn,  succeeded  Fieldinf^  iu 
his  share  of  the  paper,  before  the  date  uf  that 
euiofrium. 

f  The  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  Esq.  one 
of  his  Ms^esty's  Coumtel. 
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t^inlthip  ujive  him  bit  own  nanie^  and 
bud  it  iiwly  recorded  h\  tlie  regiflter  of 
St,  Andrew'*^  llulfaDm,  I  Unvv  cnrcratly 
kli^pcct^  tbBiT  re,^i£tei'j  blit  no  iqcJi  enh'v 

la  to  bC>  foqiKJ^i 

2.  Itiit  elated  t  h  St  *'Ljic|y  MartlesflckU 
having  iived  tor  lomi?  timt  n^^un  *ery 
uneii^y  li^rtiii!  with  htT  iianbiinrip  ifaonght 
a  p^kblii:k  cDDft^iloD  uf  adukifry  liii;  jnort 
obviocifl  nud  ■?iip4L><liiioQ9  inHiJi>rl  of  ob^. 
Lii[itii|  hcf  liberty;"  aurl  Juhn^in,  »- 
asmiiiig  ihi^^  to  be  trnc,  pii|£matii<e£  her 
witli  iuLlicrnmionj  ait^  "  tht'  wrcich  who 
hrtd^  1.4'ithottt  #triifi|ei  prtNclahdcd  herscir 
art  fl(kiltre»Bi|/'  Bm  1  havp  pernsed  tho 
J  on  mala  o^  buih  bou£ei  ut'  Hnrliamtm  »i 
the  pL-rlfHl  of  her  divyrtts  nnd  ibtrt  Hull  it 
qLittieiiiJcally  .-ii<rtrtaiued  lhat*i>  far  from 
Vulontai'il.y  aulilniuiug  iti  ib^  ignoinluiotii 
chiin^c  uf  adnlteT-v,  ^he  rnailea  atretitiauf 
defiance  by  her  U{>liii«>|  ;  the  bill  having 
b^an  first  luovH   the   l^th   of  Junnjiry, 

I  Mr*  C»*l"ii  mHifiln^,  with  retnect  to  t^ji; 
niidLioq  aj  ilicliariJ  fi»¥aEe  alway*  feppcarrd 
lo  utt  tf^tremfl;)  nDjatiifacinry ;  and  |i  en- 
lirsiy  uVirrturneti  t>t  the  tniltiming  dl'Ci»>T^ 
^liispfTiHiotjji^  for  wtiirb  I  he  rcarlcr  |j  todebti^ 
I ''J  The  ufjHcnrieil  retfFiiirchfr«  nf  Mr^  Uiud- 
iJ'y.— fJie  slFnry  ou  which  Mfr  Cuit  in  mnuh 
rtliH^^  UiaJ  Sbvjuto  «r«  t  dut>pD»itUloirtthUd. 
Roi  tl]u  ^nn  nf  Lord  Kivvn,  aud  Larij  hliKcln- 
fl»?M,  fun  [h(;  ofTfpriDjr  cif  ei  altuttqa^ifr,  intm- 
din:^it  IN  i-Hinstifi^n-nce  of  htr  r^iil  son^i  tlL-iiihj 
i^ii^t  wijlihini  (JmubEf  ffri;kin-Leit  on  Eljp  cilxuin' 

fitiz^hni^H  tn  Um  bjnh  nf  Sit^AAe,  Iml  n 
firiiLuhter  by  die  Ean  ltiner»^  who  ilit-J  inii«j- 
tnjiiiicf :  a  Iflrl,  nlktcb,  as  f}3«if^ntt'{;:entieniEiiL 
Ohrttefift^a  In  mrT  wa»  prov{i«t  in  ihi>  (-roiircc  of 
Ehe  Dro<:;«t>4lmtF4  T>n    Lord    MdceltrsdeNl't  ttJiL 

□  r  DiviTMict^.     Mnii  fKi\ouh  Ell  4Jn<  kind  faji^n 

Himu  miliciixluru  af  tJurlJ  nv  riicaii.     M, 

frcm  '■  Hit  Earn  olf  Ma<^il<^irtelii>  faM," 
Wlittit,  in  l(W7-^,  wat  JutiiHnlpil  lo  thu  Lofd-o^ 
Iri  oj^Ier  lo  nrmi-urc  11  n  itiii  rrf  ttiFDire.  ii  ap- 
peaft  Ural  -'  Anne,  CiHUJitfSB  ni  M^^c.iv*ni:\af 
miJer  I  he  Mime  dl  Mad&m  SiiiiiKm  Kov^coart, 
hi-ar  bmnk-Uffct^  Ualbain,  wa*  df liteml  of 
It  Qtale  c]]ild  l>5  Mr*..  Wrig^liE,  a.  mid w iff.  (kh 
SjiiufKiav  lilt  iQtii  or  Jiinii^iry^  ism-if  m  nx 
I'n'clrirk  In  tUf  lUrtrrilnif.  i^ho  'v,Aii  hRpuzed  u» 
iin»  Jii1iioiJi:ij  r^iJ lowing,  and  n^icuti^ii^Li  hj  ihtt 
nabu*  of  RlCUAJtD,  l\n?  «nti  nf  John  amittij  hy 
Mfi  tlurt?rUlE^«i]Hil»taEil  In  Of.  M  ann  I  nf hn  lli> 
ci3r4ie  f^^f  riu  Andrews  HnJrirvmj  Urm  Hit 
cbad  wa»  ^^li^Ten^d  on  Mondiiir  tJie  mth  of 
Jahnaryj,  in  FoJC-rduft ;  hnd»  fraiu  ihc  nr^vapf, 
vt9.*  hupT^dHd  hv  Mr  UnrbHdre  lo  ht  ■  ii  hi- 
hl4i»w.  fir  ^lt^turJ,■  It  ntM)  rippearf,  that  dHricij? 
hi.T  de lively  iho  IfVily  ware  a  fliu^K  -  and  tbut 
Miiry  FfKiar  m  tliE  uuxi  d^y  mti-r  ih(?  tap* 
IiHEii  CTui'lda;^}  l4>o|i(  a  OiKie  iImIj],  whin't 
in.-JbLr  WfBH  criJloJ  M^dam  3mi[>i,  Trrnii  iht 
hnwfi!  or  UTrx.  l'hif4tBitu[,  in  ^'ovcoHrl  [rimuhiiF 
fnMii  llutoh,-KLrver  Into  (Jnir'»-iiLn-lhj]el,  nho 
wt^iil  by  Hiir  njime  of  MfB^  Ia-ii." 

tonrormahft;  th  tldg  stAt^ineni  ta  ihe  ffiiiy 
m  l&B  Heffiattr  of  au  AniireWf^  IJolhorn, 
uhir!i  i»  iU  foliowstai^d  nhicii  uanue«l4'[>nHbJy 
RCiirilt  l1i«  bd|}{tKiH  of  Hicbard  Sutiist;.  fft 
i^^iom  l^srd  Rivcrf  jravf  itit<  ^iitTi  CitnDilan 
n\imf.^  fttrtixtii  tn  the  abl;rlini<4  fiiirnriTn«  Etfhi'^ 
uiothtr;^  "Jftii.  JM*7.  UltTHAaU),  Kon  ^'i^  J'llin 
stnitli  jDd,  Watf,  Jn  Vti\  G<M3rt,  ^u  Gnij'i-mii' 
Um\  KnpliEod  Ihfi  li^fe."    Jk  B, 

»j  No  Qivotmcnn  ti«  rhbi»in«d  In  ihe  Oonrli, 
on  confcHlon  of  tlup  pariy.  TJicm  »«■!  bt 
I  proofs,    K. 
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1697-8,  Id  the  hoase  of  Lords,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  (with  various  applications  for 
time  to  bring  up  witnesses  at  a  distance, 
&c.),  at  intervals,  till  the  3d  of  March, 
when  it  passed.  It  was  brought  to  the 
Commons  by  a  message  from  the  Lords, 
the  5th  of  March,  proceeded  on  the  7th, 
10th,  nth,  14th,  and  15th,  on  which  day, 
after  a  full  examination  of  witnesses  on 
both  sides,  and  hearing  of  Counsel,  it  was 
reported  without  amendments,  passed, 
and  carried  to  the  Lords.  That  Lady 
Macclestield  was  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  which  she  was  accused  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  the  question  now  is,  whether 
the  person  calling  himself  Richard  Sa- 
vage was  her  son. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Earl  Rivers 
was  dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all 
bis  natural  children,  he  was  informed  by 
Lady  Macclesfield  that  her  son  by  him 
was  dead.  Whether,  then,  shall  we  be- 
lieve that  this  was  a  malignant  lie,  in- 
vented by  a  mother  to  prevent  her  own 
child  from  receiving  the  bounty  of  his 
father,  which  was  accordingly  the  conse- 
quence, if  the  person  whose  life  Johnson 
wrote  was  her  son ;  or  shall  we  not 
rather  believe  that  the  person  who  then 
assumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage 
was  an  impostor,  being  in  reality  the  son 
pf  the  shoemaker,  under  whose  wife's 
care*  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was 
placed ;  that  after  the  (jeath  of  the  real 
Richard  Savage,  he  attempted  (o  per- 
sonate him  ;  and  that  the  fraud  being 
known  to  Lady  Macclesfield,  he  was 
therefore  repulsed  by  her  with  just  resent- 
ment. 

There  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  sup- 
port of  the  last  supposition,  though  it  has 
been  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of 
Lady  Macclesfield's  unnatural  conduct ; 
and  that  is,  her  having  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  a  legacy  left 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Lloyd,  his  godmother. 
For  if  there  was  such  a  legacy  left,  his  not 
being  able  to  obtain  payment  of  it  most 
be  imputed  to  his  consciousness  that  he 
was  not  the  real  person.  The  just  infer- 
ence should  be  that,  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Macclesfield's  child  before  its  godmother, 
the  legacy  became  lapsed,  and  therefore 
that  Johnson's  Richard  Savage  was  an 
impostor. 

If  he  had  a  title  to  the  legacy,  he  could 
not  have  found  any  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing it ;  for  had  the  executors  resisted  his 
claim,  the  whole  costs,  as  well  as  the 
legacy  must  have  been  paid  by  them, 
if  he  had  been  the  child  to  whom  it  was 
given. 

»  This  Is  Bot  correctly  stated.  The  sh*>e- 
maker  under  whose  care  Sivaere  wa«  placed, 
with  a  ?iew  to  his  becoming'  li is  apprentice, 
was  not  the  husband  nf  his  uurse.— See  JoUo- 
sou*«  Life  of  Savage. 


The  talents  ef  Savage,  and  the  mingled 
fire,  rudeness,  pride,  meanness,  and 
ferocity  of  his  charaeterf,  concur  in 
making  it  credible  that  he  was  fit  to  plan 
and  carry  on  an  ambitious  and  daring 
scheme  of  imposture,  similar  instances  of 
which  have  not  been  wanting  in  higher 
spheres,  in  the  history  of  different  conn- 
tries,  and  have  had  a  considerable  degree 
of  success. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  com> 
panion  of  Johnson,  (who,  through  what- 
ever medium  he  was  conveyed  into  this 
world,— be  it  ever  so  doubtful  "To  whom 
related,  or  by  whom  begot,"'  was  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  no  common  endow- 
ments), we  must  allow  the  weight  of 
general  repute  as  to  his  Stattis  or  paren- 
tage, though  illicit;  and  supposing  him 
to  be  an  impostor,  it  seems  strange  that 
Lord  Tyrconnel,the  nephew  of  Lady  Mac- 
clesfield, should  patronise  him,  and  even 
admit  him  as  a  guest  in  his  family  %^ 
Lastly,  it  must  ever  appear  very  sus- 
picions that  three  different  accounts  of 
the  life  of  Richard  Savage,  one  published 
in  ♦*  The  Plain  Dealer,"  in  1724,  another 
in  1727,  and  another  by  the  powerful  pen 
of  Johnson,  in  1744,  and  all  of  them  while 
Lady  Macclesfield  was  alive,  should,  not- 

t  Johnaon's  companion  appears  to  hare 
persuaded  that  iony-nijnded  man  that  be 
resembled  him  in  havine  a  noble  pride;  for 
Johnson,  arter  painiiitg;  in  strntig  colours  the 
quarrel  between  I^rd  Tyrconhel  and  Savage, 
acserts  that "  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage,  indeed, 
never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation: 
be  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult 
for  msu.'t."  But  the  respectable  gentleman 
to  whom  r  have  altnded,  has  in  his  possession 
a  letter  from  Savage,  after  Lord  Tyrconnel 
had  discarded  him,  addressed  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Gilbert,  hii>  Lordship's  Chaplain,  in  which 
he  requests  him,  ia  the  humblest  manner,  to 
represent  his  case  to  the  Viscoirnr. 

I  Trusting  to  Savage's  information,  Johnson 
represents  this  nnhappy  man's  being  received 
as  a  companion  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  pen* 
stoned  by  his  lordship,  as  postehonr  to  Sa- 
vaged coRvictioa  and  pardon.  But  I  am 
assured  that  Savage  iwd  received  the  voluntary 
bounty  o(  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  hail  been  dis- 
missed by  him  long  before  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  that  his  Lordship  was  very 
instruuiental  in  procuring  Savage's  pardon, 
by  his  iniercessiOB  with  i he  dueen,  throogli 
Lady  Hertford.  If,  therefore,  he  had  been 
desirous  of  preventing  the  publication  by 
Savage,  he  would  have  lert  him  to  his  fate, 
indeed  I  must  observe  that,  ah  ho  ugh  Johnson 
meutions  that  Lord  Tyrrounel'<i  patronage  of 
Savage  was  **  upon  his  promise  to  lay  a&ida 
his  df-si(tn  of  exposing  the  crncltv  of  his 
mother,"  rbe  greai  biogrd(.her  has  lorgotleu 
that  he  himself  has  menti'>ned  tbat  Savage's 
fctory  had  been  told  several  years  before  in 
*'  The  IMain  Dealer  j»»  from  wlwch  lie  quotes 
this  strong  i^ayiug  of  the  generous  Sir  Richard 
Sieele.  that  the  "  inhumanity  of  his  mother 
had  given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man 
his  father.''  At  the  same  time  it'  must  be 
acknowledged  thai  Lady  Macrle^'field  and  her 
relations  might  still  wish  ihat  her  story  should 
not  be  brought  into  more  cnn«picuou«i  notic* 
by  the  satirical  ^en  of  Savage. 
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witkauoding  tbe  severe  itttclu  upon  ber, 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  without  any 
piMick  and  effectnal  contradictioo. 

I  have  thns  endeavoored  to  sum  np  the 
evidence  upon  the  case,  as  fairiy  as  I  can ; 
and  the  resolt  seems  to  be  that  the  world 
most  vibrate  in  a  sUte  of  oncertainty  as 
10  what  was  the  truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  wiH  not  be 
censured,  as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceed- 
kiKly  cniioas,  and  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  Jolmson,  both  as  a  man  and 
an  authonr*. 

He  this  year  wrote  the  **  Preface  to  the 
Harleian  Miscellany ."fa^  The  selection 
of  the  pamphlets  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed was  made  by  Mr.  Oldys,  a  man 
of  eager  curiosity  and  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, who  first  exerted  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  the  literature  of  the  old 
English  writers,  by  which  the  works  of 
our  great  dramatic  poet  have  of  late  been 
so  signally  illustrated. 

In  1745  he  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, '*  Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Remprks 
on  Sir  T.  H's  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's) 
Edition  of  Shakspeare.'Yay)  To  which 
he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of 
that  poet. 

As  we  do  not  trace  any  thing  else  pub- 
lished by  him  during  the  course  of  this 
year,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was 
occupied  entirely  with  that  work.  But 
the  little  encouragement  which  was  given 
by  the  pnblick  to  his  anonymous  pro- 
posals for  the  execution  of  a  task  which 
Warburton  was  known  to  havtg  binder- 
taken  probably  damped  his  ardour.  His 
pamphlet,  however,  was  highly  ekieeraed, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
approbation  even  of  the  supercilious 
Warburton  himself,  who,  in  the  Preface 
to  Shakspeare  published  two  years  after- 
wards, thus  mentioned  it :  **  As  to  all 
those  things  which  have  t)een  published 
under  the  titles  of  Essay»^  Hetnarks, 
Ob$ervation»,  &c.  on  Shakspeare,  if  you 

*    MkM   Munn,  Afler  tl^vini^  rnrr^itcil  the 

narri^d:  t^  >C>t|Di]itJ  Bfv:ltt  rfncl^  ii  is  ti.iiih  was 
PcM  knoHii  ill  itO  Kiti  jfNiMie  rireJti..  iiilley 
tljEfbtr,  I  am  iDformiMl,  tiiuj  (rjh^i^h  liittipiiiion 
sf  h«r  iMtT^  And  jncFj{iitttii  »t  [rr  ^n  iHt'.'l  life 
ti|d  i^ApittTH  th«t  he  kitbtDilPrrl  f-^iT)  ■■>  ine 
itC  hi>  "  (.VrrlcJd  HMtlfauiL*'  to  Mf^.  luiit'» 
fevhnJ  »i]il  tintrrt^iirin.  C^>krii>i;l  llTvn  iv  J:^  re- 
parie^l  t^^  Hk  fr^o  lib  tiiA  ^ulljtEtiry  wan  hia 
IsJ;'*  mutctF  Mf#.  Gim  ca-mv.  it^t^  .l  r'.on< 
am*  diij  >fi  btr  rtvtn  inm-o,  and  T^tiin^l  the 
Cdtrtnel  acMl  brr  m^iil  h^tb  fn^l  inlei;|t  in  two 
cbunt*  ."^tLir  Util  .1  lihMi:  hiiii>iij4 n^i.iri  I'.iinci 
Jh-i-  In,-'  .,,-■.     ■  ,  :.,    A..:  .    .  .  cot 

firrn.f    i:.  .je  ; 

balihc  u>;lt;l  jl  any  Hum  iuu*.  u^^lj^.^  >.  .i  tO 

hiui.  Tbit  incident,  an  I  am  loid, jrave  occa^ 
•ioB  to  the  well  wroog hi  scene  of  Sir  Charles 
and  Ladv  Easy,  and  Edfinv. 

For  a  rnrciier  Ulustration  of  this  subject,  tee 
European  Mafasine,  ?ol.  xxi.  page  U. 
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except  some  Critical  Notes  wi  Hadieth; 
given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition, 
and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  taian  of  parts 
and  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below 
a  serious  notice." 

Of  this  flattering  distinction  shown  to 
him  by  Warbnrton,  a  very  gratefhl  remem- 
brance was  ever-entertained  by  Johnson, 
who  said,  *'  He  praised  me  at  a  time' 
when  praise  was  of  value  to  me." 

In  1746  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still 
employed  upon  his  Shakspeare,  which 
perhaps  he  laid  aside  for  a  time)  upon 
account  of  thie  hieh  expectations  wkich 
were  formed  of  Warbnrton's  edition  of 
that  great  poet.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  his  literary  career  appears  to  have 
been  almost  totally  suspended  in  the 
years  1745  and  1746,  those  years  which 
were  marked  by  a  civil  war  in  Great 
Britain,  when  a  rash  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne.  That  he  had  a  tenderness  for 
that  unfortunate  House  is  well  known ; 
and  some  may  fancifully  imagine  that  a 
sympathetick  anxiety  impeded  the  ex>> 
erUon  of  his  intellectual  powers:  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was,  during 
this  time,  sketching  the  t>utiinef  of  hia 
great  philological  work. 

None  of  bis  letters  during  tliose  years 
are  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  might  afford 
some  entertainment  to  see  how  lie  then 
expressed  himself  to  his  private  friends 
concerning  state  affairs.  Dr.  Adams  in> 
fontns  me  that  "  at  this  time  a  favourite 
object  which  he  had  in  contemplation 
was  *  The  Life  of  Alfred ;'  in  which,  (torn 
the  warmth  with  which  he  spoke  about 
it,  he  wouTd,  I  believe,  had  he  been 
master  of  his  own  will,  have  engaged 
himself,  rather  than  on  any  other  8ufo>> 
ject." 

In  1747  it  is  supposed  that  the  i&6ntle- 
man's  Magazine  for  B^ay  was  enriched- 
by  him  with  five  short  poetical  pieces,. 
disHttguished  by  three  asterisks,  l^e  first 
is  a  translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of 
a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 
Whether  the  Latin  was  his,  or  not,  I  have 
never  beard,  though  I  should  think  it 
probably  was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  English;  as  to  which  my  only 
cause  of  doubt  is,  that  his  slighting  cha.. 
racter  of  Hanmer  as  ah  editor,  in  his 
'*  Observations  on  Macbetli,"  is  very 
different  from  that  in  the  Epitaph.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  the  same  con- 
trariety between  the  character  in  the  Ob- 
servations, and  that  in  his  own  Pre  face 
to  Shakspeare ;  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  between  the  one  publication  and 
the  other,  whereas  the  Observations  and 
i.the  Epitaph  came  close  together.    The 

jotbei-s  are,  "To  Miss , oo  her  giving. 

I*  K 
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the  Anthoiiv  a  gcAd  mm)  silk  network 
Parse  of  her  own  weaving;''  "  Stella  in 
Moamlng;"  "The  Winter's  Walk;" 
**  An  Ode;'*  and,  **  To  Lyce,  an  elderly 
Lady.*'  I  am  not  positive  that  all  these 
were  Ms  prodactions  * ;  but  as  **  The 
Winter's  Walk"  has  never  been  contro- 
verted to  be  bis,  and  all  of  them  have 
the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  all  written  by  the 
same  hand.  Yet  to  (he  Ode,  in  which 
we  find  a  passage  very  characteristick  of 
him,  being  a  learned  description  of  the 
goat, 

**  Onhappjr,  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
ArlArUieA  tyranny  consigasi" 

there  Is  the  following  note :  **  The  authonr 
being  ill  of  the  gout :"  but  Johnson  was 
not  attacked  with  that  distemper  till  a 
very  late  period  of  bis  life.  May  not 
this,  however,  be  a  poetical  fiction  ?  Why 
may  not  a  poet  suppose  himself  to  have 
the  gout,  as  well  as  suppose  himself  to 
be  in  love,  of  which  we  have  innumerable 
instances,  and  which  has  been  admirably 
ridicQled  by  Johnson  in  his  '*  Life  of 
Cowley  f"  I  have  also  some  difficulty 
to  believe  that  he  conid  produce  such  a 
group  of  conceits  as  appear  in  the  verses 
to  Lyce,  in  which  he  claims  for  this 
4ncient  personage  as  good  a  right  to  be 
assimilated  to  heaven  as  nymphs  whom 
other  poets  have  flattered ;  he  therefore 
iix>ntcalfy  ascribes  to  her  the  attributes  of 
the  shy,  In  such  stanzas  as  this : 

"  Her  teeth  the  nurA<  with  darkuegg  dyeii. 
She's  starred  with  pimples  o'er; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies. 
And  can  with  tkundtr  roar." 

But  as  at  a  very  advanced  age  he  could 
condescend  to  trifle  in  namby-pamby 
rhymes  to  please  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her 
daughter,  he  may  have,  in  his  earlier 
years,  composed  such  a  piece  as  this. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  first  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Winter's  Walk,"  the  con- 
eluding  line  is  much  more  Johnsonian 
than  it  was  afterwards  printed ;  for,  in 
subsequent  editions,  after  praying  Stella 
to  **  snatch  him  to  her  arms,"  ho  says, 

"  And  thUld  me  from  the  iU$  of  life." 
Whereas  in  (he  first  edition  it  is 

**  And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life." 
A  horrour  at  life  in  general  is  more  con- 

*  In  the  Universal  Visiter,  to  which  Johnson 
contributed,  the  mark  which  is  affixed  to  some 
pieces  unquestionably  his  is  also  found  sub- 
joined to  others^  of  which  be  certainly  was 
not  the  authour.  The  mark  therefore  will  not 
^certain  the  poems  in  question  to  hare  been 
written  by  him.  Some  of  them  were  probablj^ 
the  productions  of  Hawkesworth,  who,  it  is 
believed,  was  afflicted  with  the  pouL,  The 
verses  on  a  Purse  were  inserted  afterwards  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies,  and  are,  onqucs- 
tionahly,  Jotinsoo's.    M. 


s<Niant  with  Johnsoa's  babitnal  gloomy 
cast  of  thought. 

I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great 
enei^  the  following  verses  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April  this  year;  but  I  have  no  authority 
to  say  they  were  his  own.  Indeed  one 
of  the  best  criticks  of  our  age  suggests  to 
me  that  "  the  word  indifferently  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  without  concern, 
and  being  also  very  unpoettcal,  renders 
it  improbable  that  ihey  should  have  been 
his  composition." 

**  On  Lord  Lovat's  Exeeutiotu 
"  Pity»d  by  gentle  minds  Kilmarnock  died ; 
The  bravet  Balhbbino,  were  on  thy  side  : 
Radclippb,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth. 
Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth. 
Beheld  his  death  so  decently  unmoved. 
The  soft  lamented,  and  the  have  approved. 
But  Lovat's  fate  indifferently  we  view. 
True  to  no  Kingf  to  no  religion  true : 
No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  ton  ; 


No  tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was; 

No  whig  compassions, /or  he  left  the  ca\ — , 

The  brave  regret  not,  tor  be  was  not  brave ; 


The  honest  mourn  nut,  knowing  hiui  a 
knave  t." 

This  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend, 
David  Garrick,  having  become  joint 
patentee  and  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  Johnson  honoured  his  opening 
of  it  with  a  Prologue,  f^a^  which,  for  just 
and  manly  dramatick  criticism  on  the 
whole  range  of  the  English  stage^  as  well 
as  for  poetical  eloquence;]:,  is  unrivalled. 
Like  the  celebrated  Epilogue  to  the 
*'  Distressed  Mother,"  it  was,  during  the 
season,  oft  called  for  by  the  audience. 
The  most  striking  and  brilliant  passages 
of  it  have  been  so  often  repeated,  and 

t  These  verses  are  somewhat  too  severe  on 
the  extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief 
Agure  in  them ;  for  he  was  undoubtedly  brave. 
His  pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  I  have  heard  Mr.  David 
Hume  observe  that  we  have  one  of  the  very 
few  speeches  of  Mr.  Murray,  now  Earl  of 
Maasueld,  authentically  given)  was  very  re- 
markable. When  asked  if  he  had  any  ques- 
tions to  put  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  who 
was  one  of  the  strongest  witnesses  again>t 
him,  he  answered,  "  \  only  wish  him  joy  of 
his  voung  wife."  And  after  sentence  of  death, 
in  the  horrible  terms  in  such  case&  of  treason, 
was  pronounced  upon  him.  and  he  was  retiring 
from  the  bar,  he  said,  **  Fare  you  well,  my 
Lords,  we  shall  not  all  meet  again  iu  one 
place.''  He  behaved  with  perfect  composure 
at  his  eiiccution,  and  called  out  "  Dtlce  et 
decorum  est  pro  palria  niori." 

t  My  friend  Mr.  Courtenay,  whose  euloey 
on  Johnson's  Latin  Poetry  has  been  inserted 
in  this  Work,  is  no  less  happy  in  praising  his 
English  Poetry: 

But  hark,  be  sing^l  the  strain  even  Pope  ad- 
mirer; 
Indignant  virtue  ber  own  bard  incpiros. 
Sublime  as  Juvenal  he  pours  his  lays. 
And  with  tlie  Roman  shares  conitenial  praise:— 
In  glowing  numbers- now  be  fires  the  are, 
And  Sbakspeare's  sun  relumes  the  clondeU 
stage. 
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are  so  well  recolkoted  by  all  the  lorere 
of  tbe  dranaa,  and  4rf  vottry,  that  it 
would  be  sapcrflnooB  to  point  them  oat. 
— In  the  Gealleman'B  Magastne  for  De- 
cember thia  year,  he  inserted  an  **  Ode 
on  Winter/'  which  is,  I  think,  an  ad- 
minble  specimen  of  his  genius  lior  lyrick 
poetry. 

Bat  tbe  year  1747  is  distingnished  as 
(be  epoch,  wlteo  Johnson's  ardaons  and 
important  work,  his  Dictionary  of  tbe 
Eof^ish  Langnage,  was  otnoanced  to  the 
wwld,  by  the  publication  of  its  Plan  or 
Prospect  as. 

How  long  this  immense  nadertaking 
had  been  tbe  object  of  his  contemplation, 
I  do  not  know.  I  once  asked  him  by 
what  means  he  had  attained  to  that  as- 
tmishing  knowledge  of  our  langvaee,  by 
which  be  was  enabled  to  realiw  a  design 
of  such  extent  and  acenmalated  difficulty. 
He  told  me  that  "  it  was  not  the  eflFect 
of  particular  study ;  bat  that  it  bad  grown 
up  in  his  mind  Insensibly."  I  have  been 
mformed  by  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  that 
several  years  before  this  period,  when 
Johnson  was  one  day  sitting  in  his  brother 
Robert's  shop,  he  heard  his  brother  sng- 

£st  to  him,  that  a  Dictionary  of  tbe 
sglish  Language  would  be  a  work  that 
would  be  well  received  by  the  poblick  ; 
that  Johnson  seemed  at  first  to  catch  up 
the  proposition,  but,  after  a  pause,  said, 
in  his  abrupt  decisive  manner, "  I  bcHfeve 
I  shall  not  undertake  it."  That  be,  how- 
ever, bad  bestowed  much  thought  upon 
the  subject,  before  he  published  his 
"  Plan/'  is  evident  from  tbe  enlarged, 
elear,  and  accurate  views  which  it  ex- 
hibits ;  and  we  find  him  mentioning  in 
diat  tract,  that  many  of  the  writers, 
whose  testimonies  were  to  be  produced 
as  anthorities,  were  selected  by  Pope ; 
which  proves  that  he  had  been  furnished, 
probably  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  with 
whatever  hints  that  eminent  poet  had 
eonCribttted  towards  a  great  literary  pro- 
ject, that  had  been  the  subject  of  im- 
portant consideration  in  a  former  reign. 

The  booksellers  who  contracted  with 
Johnson,  single  and  unaided,  for  th^  ex- 
ecution of  a  work,  which  in  other  conn- 
tries  has  not  been  effected  but  by  the 
cooperating  exertions  of  many,  were 
Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  Mr.  Charles  Hitch, 
Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the  two  Messieurs 
Longman,  and  the  two  Messieurs  Knap- 
ton,  llie  price  stipulated  was  fifteen 
hundred  ana  seventy-five  pounds. 

The  **  Plan"  was  addressed  to  Philip 
Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State;  a  nobleman  vrho  was  very  ambi- 
tious of  literary  distinction,  and  who, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  -design,  had 
expressed  hiniself  in  terns  very  favour- 
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able  to  its  snectM.  Theso  is,  p^Hiaps,  in 
every  thing  of  any  conseqaenee,  a  secret 
history  which  it  woaM  be  annaing  to 
know,  could  we  have  It  aufhentically 
communicated.  Johnson  told  me  *, "  iSlr, 
the  way  in  which  the  plan  of  my  Dic- 
tionary came  to  be  inscribed  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  was  this :  I  had  neglected 
to  write  it  by  the  time  appointed.  Dods- 
ley suggested  a  desire  to  have  it  addressed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that  it  might  be 
better  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his 
desire.  I  said  to  ray  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst, 
*  Now  if  any  good  comes  of  my  address- 
ing to  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  will  be  as* 
eribed  to  deep  policy,  when,  in  fact,  it 
was  only  a  casual  excuse  for  laziness.' " 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
"  Plan"  has  not  only  the  substantial 
merit  of  comprehension,  perspicuity,  and 
precision,  but  that  the  language  of  it  is 
unexceptionably  excellent ;  it  being  alto^ 
getfaer  free  ft-om  that  inflation  of  style, 
and  those  uncommon  but  apt  and  ener- 
getick  words,  which  in  some  of  his  wri- 
tings have  been  censured,  with  more 
petulance  than  justice;  ami  never  was 
there  a  more  dignified  strjiin  of  compIi« 
meat  than  that  in  which  he  courts  the 
attention  of  one,  who,  he  had  been  per* 
snaded  to  believe,  would  be  a  respectabk 
patron. 

*'  With  regard  to  questions  of  purity 
or  propriety  (says  be),  I  was  once  in 
doubt  whether  1  should  not  attribute  to 
myself  too  much  in  attempting  to  decide 
them,  and  whetlier  my  province  was  to 
extend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the 
question,  and  the  display  of  the  suffrages 
on  each  side ;  but  I  have  been  since  de- 
termined, by  your  Lordship's  opinion,  to 
interpose  ray  own  judgment,  and  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  support  wliat  ap- 
pears to  me  most  consonant  to  grammajr 
and  reason.  Ansonius  thought  that  mo* 
desty  forbade  him  to  plead  inability  for 
a  task  to  which  Csesar  had  judged  him 
equal : 

Cur  me  poste  negem,  potse  guod  ill*  pntai  f 
And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since 
you,  whose  authority  in  our  language  Is 
so  generally  acknowledged,  have  com* 
missioned  me  to  declare  my  own  opinion^ 
I  shall  be  considered  as  exerelsine  a  kind 
of  vicarious  jurisdiction  ;  and  tnat  the 
power  which  might  have  been  denied  to 
my  own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed 
me  as  the  delegate  of  your  Lordship*** 

This  passage  proves,  that  Johnson'* 
addressing  his  **  Plan"  to  Lord  Chester. 
fieM  was  not  merely  in  consequence  of 
the  result  of  a  report  by  means  of  Dods. 

•  September  3S,  1777,  crolng  from  Ashbourne 
ia  Derbynbire,  to  see  Niani. 
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ley,  that  the  Earl  fkvoared  the  design ; 
but  that  there  had  been  a  particular 
«ommanic«tion  with  hit  Lordship  con- 
cerning it.  Dr.  Taylor  told  me>  that 
Johnson  sent  his  *'  Plan'*  to  him  in 
manuscript,  for  his  perusal ;  and  that, 
when  it  was  lying  upon  his  table,  Mr. 
William  Whitehead  happened  to  pay 
bim  a  visit,  and  being  shown  it,  was 
highly  pleased  with  such  parts  of  it  as  he 
bad  time  to  read,  apd  be^ed  to  take  it 
home  with  him,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  do ;  that  from  him  it  got  into  the  bands 
of  a  noble  Ix>rd,  who  carried  it  to  Lord 
Chesterfield.  When  Taylor  observed  that 
this  might  be  an  advantage,  Johnson  re- 
plie<l,  '*  No,  sir,  it  would  have  come  out 
with  more  bloom,  if  it  had  not  been  seen 
before  by  any  body." 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another 
noble  authour  appears  fh>ro  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery 
to  Dr.  Birch : 

*'  Caledon,  Dec.  30, 1747. 
'*  I  HAVB  just  now  seen  the  soecimen  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  addressed  to 
Lord  Chesterfield;  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  plan,  and  1  think  the  specimen 
is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Most  specimens  disgust,  rather  than  pre- 
judice ns  in  favour  of  the  work  to  follow ; 
knt  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson's  is 
good,  and  the  arguments  are  properly 
and  modestly  expressed.  However,  some 
expresuons  may  be  cavilled  at,  but  they 
are  trifles.  I'll  mention  one :  the  barren 
laurel.  The  laurel  is  not  barren,  in  any 
sense  whatever;  it  bears  Arnits  and  flow- 
ers. Sed  ha  twnt  nuga,  and  I  have  great 
expectations  from  the  performance  *." 
'  That  he  was  ftillv  aware  of  the  arduous 
natnre  of  the  undertaking,  he  acknow- 
ledges; and  shows  himself  perfectly 
sensible  of  it  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
"  Plan ;"  but  he  had  a  noble  consciousness 
of  his  own  abilities,  which  enabled  him 
to  jro  on  with  undaunted  spirit. 
'  Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at 
his  Dictionary,  when  the  following  dia- 
logue ensued.—'*  An&MS.  This  is  a  great 
work,  sir.  How  are  you  to  get  all  the 
etymologies  t  Johnson.  Why,  sir,  here 
is  a  shelf  with  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and 
others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who  has  published  a  collection  of  Welsh 
oroverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the 
Welsh.  Adaks.  But,  sir,  how  can  you 
do  this  in  three  years  t  Johnson.  Sir,  I 
have  no  donbt  that  I  can  do  it  in  three 
years.  Aoaiis.  But  the  French  Academy, 
which  consists  of  forty  members,  took 
forty  years  to  compile  their  Dictionary. 
Johnson.  Sir,  thus  it  is.  This  is  the 
proportion.  Let  me  see:  forty  times 
•  Birch  MSS.  BriL  Mas.  4*03. 


forty  is  sixteen  hnndred.  As  three  to 
sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of 
an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman."  With 
so  much  ease  and  pleasantry  could  be 
talk  of  that  prodigious  labour  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  execute.  ' 
The  publick  has  had,  fH>m  another 

Senf,  a  long  detail  of  what  had  been 
one  in  this  country  by  prior  lexicogra- 
pliers:  and  no  donbt  Johnson  was  wise, 
to  avail  himself  of  them,  so  far  as  they 
went :  but  the  learned,  yet  judicious  re* 
search  of  etymology,  the  various,  yet 
accurate  display  of  definition,  and  the 
rich  collection  of  authorities,  were  re- 
served for  the  superior  mind  of  our  grealf 
philologist.  For  the  mechanical  part  he 
employed,  as  he  told  me,  six  amanuenses ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  by  the  nativea 
of  North  Britain,  to  whom  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  hostile,  that  five  of  them 
were  of  that  country.  There  were  two 
Messieurs  Macbean  ;  Mr.  Shiels,  who^ 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  partly  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  to  which  the  name  of 
Gibber  is  affixed  t;  Mr.  Stewart,  son  of 
Mr.  Geoi^e  Stewart,  bookseller  at  Edin. 
burgh ;  and  a  Mr.  Maitland.  The  sixth 
of  these  humble  assistants  was  Mr.  Pey- 
ton, who,  I  believe,  taught  French,  and 
published  some  elementary  tracts. 

To  all  these  painful  labourers  Johnson 
showed  a  never  ceasing  kindness,  so  far 
as  they  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  elder 
Mr.  Macl)ean  had  afterwards  the  honour 
of  being  Librarian  to  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  for  many  years,  but  was  left 
without  a  shilling.  Johnson  wrote  for 
him  a  Preface  to  *' A  System  of  Ancient 
Geography ;"  and,  by  the  favour  of  LonI 
Thurlow,  got  him  admitted  a  poor  brother 
of  the  Charterhouse.  For  Shiels,  who 
died  of  a  consumption,  he  had  much 
tenderness ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
some  choice  sentences  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  were  supplied  by  hhn.  Peyton* 
when  reduced  to  penury,  had  freqnent 
aid  fkx>m  the  bounty  of  Johnson,  who  at 
last  was  at  the  expense  of  burying  him 
and  bis  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  for- 
ward, Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in 
Hoibom,  part  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet 
Street,  and  he  had  an  upper  room  fitted 
up  like  a  counting  bouse  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  he  gave  to  the  copyists  their 
several  tasks.  The  words,  partly  taken 
from  other  dictionaries,  and  partly  sup. 
plied  by  himself,  having  been  first  written 
down  with  spaces  left  between  them,  he 
deUvered  in  writing  their  etymologies, 
definitions,  and  various  significations. 
The  authorities  were  copied  from  the 
books   themselves,   in   which    he   bad 

t  See  Sir  John  Haivkim's  Life  of  Johnson, 
t  See  Vol.  ill.  wMler  AjMril  lo,  I77C^ 
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marked  tiie  pauafes  with  black  l«ad 
pencil,  the  traeicB  of  which  coald  easily 
be  effaced.  I  have  seen  several  of  them, 
ih  which  that  trooble  bad  not  been  taken ; 
so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used  by 
the  copyists,  ft  is  remarkable,  that  he 
was  so  attentive  in  the  choice  of  the 
passages  in  which  words  were  authorized 
that  one  may  read  page  after  page  of  his 
Dictionary  with  improvement  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  should  not  pass  unobserved, 
that  he  has  quoted  no  anthour  whose 
writings  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  sound 
religion  and  morality. 

l^e  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a 
work  of  such  magnitude  for  the  press 
must  liave  been  a  considerable  deduction 
from  the  price  stjpidated  to  be  paid  for 
the  copyright.  I  understand  that  nothing 
was  allowed  by  the  booksellers  on  that 
account :  and  I  remember  bis  telling  me, 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  having,  by  mis- 
take, been  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  so  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  the 
compositor,  it  cost  him  twenty  poupds  to 
have  it  transcribed  upon,  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  as  **  tugging 
at  his  oar,"^  as  engaged  in  a  steady  con- 
tinned  course  of  occupation,  sufficient  to 
employ  all  his  time  for  some  years;  and 
which  was  the  best  preventive  of  that 
eoBstitntionat  meiancb<^y  which  was  ever 
lurking  about  him,  ready  to  trouble  his 
quiet.  But  liis  enlarged  and  lively  mind 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  more  di- 
versity of  employment,  and  the  pleasure 
of  animated  relaxation*.  He  therefore 
not  only  exerted  his  talents  in  occasional 
composition,  very  different  from  lexico- 

?'aphy,  but  formed  a  club  in  Ivy  Lane, 
aternoster  Row,  with  a  view  to  enjoy 
literary  discussion,  and  amuse  his  even- 
ing hours.  The  members  associated  with 
bim  in  this  little  society  were,  his  be- 
loved friend  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  Mr. 
Hawkesworth,  afterwards  well  known 
by  his  writings,  Mr«  John  Hawkins,  an 
attorney  t,  and  a  few  others  of  different 
professions. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Maeazine  for  May 
of  this  year  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Ros- 
common,'Yo^  with  Notes ;  which  he  af- 
terwards much  improved  (indenting  the 

*  ¥itT  tlie  lake  r^r  re  I  !i:f  &I  inn  ('r'^'i)  liiAliterar? 
iuliDEiri,  3.ad  nrQhaliJy  ilai  Tnr  JVln,  JtiliFiron'ti 
Ih:A[[|It  ThE  Uh»  eunimrr  vr>itltil  TtmJjriiJge 
lA'elli,  iUen  m  <p\wf.  af  rauth  ^''t^^i^^  n^aon 
Ihxn  i(  ifl*iL  prffirntH  f\t^ni  he  tvft  Mf.  C'lhher, 
SiitM  Warrick,  Mr.  !^.1lIiiUi>I  tiirti;iN«^i|i,  Mr. 
Whi^oD,  Mr.  OijJoipf  (EUE^^ftCiikcr^t  Mr.  IMt, 
Mr  L]r{{«lt<^ti,  iiid  BtfvtrHkl  ni]ierdJ«Lij]!fiiiiihen 
penin<n».  Iq  'a  prim,  repr4:t«Dtiiti|r  n'otidc  ol 
**  Ib^  r^mmrk^Mn  irtinruclert "  uhti  wprt  at 
TunhrtilB«  W cits  in  m^  inte  RprhAnlar>n'» 
L'ine-«.prin4lluce>T  iJib  JE>ltd»i]B  SilAULlb  ikn  Tirst 
figure.    M. 


notes  into  the  text),  and  inserted  amongst 
his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

Mr.  Dodsley  this  year  brought  ont  his 
Preceptor,  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
for  the  improvement  of  young  minds  that 
has  appeared  in  any  language ;  and  to 
this  meritorious  work  Johnson  famished 
the  **  Preface,*Y«^  containing  a  general 
sketch  of  the  book,  with  a  short  and  per> 
spicuouB  recommendation  of  each  article  ; 
as  also,  **  The  Vision  of  Theodore,  the 
Hermit,  found  in  his  Ce\\,**faJ  a  most 
beautiful  allegory  of  human  life,  under 
the  figure  of  ascending  the  mountain  of 
Existence.  The  Bishop  of  Dromor€< 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  that  he  thought 
this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

In  January,  1740,  he  published  *'  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  being  the 
Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  imitated.'YaJ| 
He,  I  believe,  composed  it  the  preceding 
year|.  Mrs.  Johnson,  for  the  sake  of 
country  air,  had  lodgings  at  Hampstead, 
to  which  he  resorted  occasionally,  and 
i  there  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  wbole« 
:  of  this  Imitation  was  written.  The  fervid 
I  rapidity  with  which  it  was  produced  is 
scarcely  credible.  I  have  heard  him  sayi^ 
that  he  composed  seventy  lines  of  it  in 
one  day,  without  patting  one  of  them 
upon  paper  till  they  were  finished,  t 
remember,  when  I  once  regretted  to  him 
that  be  had  not  given  us  more  of  Jnvenal'sl 
Satires,  he  said,  he  probably  should  give' 
more,  for  he  had  them  all  in  his  head;- 
by  which  I  understood,  that  he  had  the 
originals  and  correspondent  aliusiona 
floating  in  his  mind,  which  he  could, 
when  he  pleased,  embody  and  render 
permanent  without  much  labour.  Some 
of  them,  however,  he  observed,  were  tea 
gross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  howeyei: 
excellent,  appear  to  have  been  very  small 
in  the  last  reign,  compared  with  what  a 
publication  of  the  same  size  has  sinee 
been  known  to  yield.  I  have  mentioned, 
upon  Johnson'sown  authority,  that-for  his 
**  London"  he  had  only  ten  guineas;  and 
now,  after  his  fame  was  established,  be 
got  for  his  '*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
but  five  guineas  more,  as  is  proved  by  an 
authentick  document  in  my  possession  $. 

casinn  of  preseatinv  an  address  to  the  Kinz,' 
accepted  the  unuai  offer  of  kniiclithood.  tie 
is  uiitliour  of  "  A  History  of  Muaiclc,**  In  five 
volumes  in  quarto.  By  a4«iduou«  attendance 
Hfion  Johnson  in  bis  la^t  illness,  lie  obuined 
the  office  of  one  of  his  executors ;  in  conse-' 
quence  of  wliicli,  the  hoolcsellent  of  Loadon 
employed  him  to  publish  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Worko,  and  to  write  bis  Life. 

I  Sir  John  liawl(ins,wtth  solemn  tuaccnracy, 
represents  thtH  pnera  as  a  connequence  of  the 
indifferent  reception  of  his  trasredy.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  poem  was  pubiislied  on  the 
9th  of  January,  and  the  tragedy  was  not  acted 
till  tlie  6tb  of  the  February  following. 

S  "Nov.  26, 1748, 1  reqeired  of  Mr.  Dodsley 
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It  will  be  olM«rved,  that  he  reserves  to 
himself  the  ri^^t  of  printing  one  edition 
of  this  satire,  whieh  was  his  practice  upon 
occasion  of  the  sale  of  all  his  writings ;  it 
being  his  fixed  intention  to  publish  at 
some  period,  for  his  own  profit,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  bis  works. 

His  «*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  has 
less  of  eomraon  life»  but  more  of  a  phi- 
losophick  dignity  than  his  **  London." 
More  readers,  therefore,  will  be  delighted 
with  the  pointed  spirit  of  **  London"  than 
with  the  profound  reflection  of  "  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Garriclc, 
for  instance,  observed  in  his  sprightly 
manner,  with  more  vivacity  than  regard 
to  just  discrimination,  as  is  usual  with 
wits,  "  WheM  Johnson  lived  much  with 
the  Herveys,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
what  was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his 
'  London,'  which  is  lively  and  easy : 
when  he  became  more  retired,  he  gave 
08  his '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  which 
is  as  hard  as  Greek.  Had  he  gone  on  to 
imitate  another  satire,  it  would  have  been 
18  hard  as  Hebrew*." 

But  *<  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as 
high  an  effort  of  ethidE  poetry  as  any 
langnage  can  show.  The  instances  of 
▼ariety  of  disappointment  are  chosen  so 
judiciously,  and  painted  so  strongly,  that, 
the  moment  they  are  read,  they  bring 
eooviction  to  every  thinking  mind.  Tliat 
of  the  scholar  must  have  depressed  the 
too  sanguine  expectations  of  many  an 
ambitious  student  f.  That  of  the  warrior, 

fifteen  ffoinea«.  Tor  which  I  asain  to  liim  the 
right  or  copy  uf  ao  Imitaiion  of  tlie  Teoth 
SiUire  of  Juvenal,  written  by  me ;  reKrvine 
10  Diyself  the  ri{cnt  uf  printing  one  edition. 
**  84M.  Johnson." 

"  London.  S9  June*  1788.  A  true  uopy^  from 
the  ortgio&l  in  Ur.  Johuson'ai  handwritiat;. 
"Jas.  Dodblby." 

•  From  Mr.  Langton. 

f  In  this  pneiu  one  of  the  instances  men- 
tioned of  uDrortunate  learned  men  id  Ly4iat : 

**  Hear  Lydiafs  life,  and  GaiUeoV  end.'' 
The  History  of  Lydiat  heing  little  known,  the 
following  account  of  him  may  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  my  readeri.  ft  appeared  a>  a  note 
In  the  SHpplement  to  the  Gentleman'^  Maga- 
alnefor  I748»in  which  nomepaaaagea  extracted 
from  Johnson^  poem  were  interted.  and  it 
should  have  been  added  to  the  nubseqiient 
editions.— *<  A  very  learned  diviae  and  ma- 
thematician, fellow  of  New  College,  Oxob. 
and  Rector  of  Okerton.  near  Banbury.  He 
wrote,  among  many  others,  a  Latin  treatise 
*  De  mtura  cM.  4'C.'  in  which  he  attacked 
the  sentimf  nts  of  Scaliger  and  Aristotle,  not 
beAriag  to  hear  it  urged,  that  tome  tkiuft 
9te  true  ht philotophj/,  and  false  in  reiigimt. 
He  made  aoove  six  hnndred  Sermons  ou  the 
harmony  of  the  Evangeliatt.  Being  uniiic- 
resf ful  in  publifhing  his  works,  be  lay  in  the 
prtion  of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  King's 
Bench,  till  Bishop  Usher.  Ur.  Laud,  Sir  Wit 
Uam  Boswell,  and  Dr.  Pink,  released  him  hy 

raving  his  debts.  He  petitioned  King  Charles 
3  to  be  sent  into  Ethiopia,  «C  to  piocnre  MSS. 
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Charles  of  Sweden,  is.  I  fhink,  as  highly 
finished  a  picture  as  can  possibly  be  con* 
ceived. 

Were  all  the  other  excellences  of  this 
poem  annihilated,  it  must  ever  have  oar 
grateful  reverence  from  its  noble  oonclQ'- 
sion ;  in  which  we  are  consoled  with  the 
assurance  that  happiness  may  be  attained, 
if  we  "  apply  our  hearts"  to  piety: 


«  Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects 

find? 
Shall  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  t 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Shall  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  attempt  the  mercy  of  the  skies  1 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  gnod  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the 

choice. 
Safe  in  His  hand,  whose  eye  discerns  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best: 
Yet  when  the  sen!«c  of  xacred  presence  Ares, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  hralthful  mind» 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resirn'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereifra  o'er  transmuted  ill: 
For  faith,  which,  paoting  for  a  happier  seat* 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat: 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  or- 
dain, 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power 

to  gain : 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find  t- 


Having  spoken  in  favour  of  monarchy  and 
bishops,  he  was  plundered  by  the  parliament 
forces,  and  twice  carried  away  prisoner  from 
his  rectory ;  and  afterwards  had  not  a  shirt 
to  shift  him  in  three  months,  without  he  bor* 
rowed  it;  and  died  very  poor  in  1646." 

I  In  this  poem,  a  line  in  which  the  danger 
attend  in$r  on  female  beauty  is  mentioned  has 
very  generally,  1  believe,  been  misunderstood  t 

**  Yet  Vanb  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty 

And  Sediey  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a 
king." 

The  lady  mentioned  In  the  Arst  of  these 
verses  was  not  the  celebrated  Lady  Vane, 
whose  memoirs  were  given  to  the  publick  by 
Dr.  Smollett,  but  Ann  Vane,  who  was  mistress 
to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  in 
I7JS,  not  long  before  Johnson  settled  in  Lon- 
don. Some  arcoutttof  this  lady  was  pabli«bed, 
under  the  title  of  The  Secret  History  of  Va- 
nelia,  8\o.  173S.  See  also  Vanella  in  the  Straw, 
4to.  1788.  In  Mr.  Boswell's  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides, we  find  some  observations  respecting 
the  lines  in  questinn: 

**  In  Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
there  is  the  following  passage : 
*  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  biith  the  fortune  of  a  face : 
Yet  Vane,'  Sec. 

'*  I^rd  Hailes  told  him  [Johnson],  be  was 
misuken  in  ibe  instances  be  had  riven  of 
■nfortanate  fair  ones,  for  neither  Vane  nor 
Sediey  had  a  title  to  that  description."— Hi* 
lordship  tberefbre  thoMtht  flt  that  the  liocs 
should  rather  have  run  whs  ; 
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Cku-riek  being  now  vmted  wiUi  tJie«* 
trical  power  by  being  minager  «f  Drwy 
Lane  Theatre,  be  kindly  and  genenmsiy 
made  use  of  it  to  bring  oat  Johnson't 
tragedy,  v/bich  lud  long  been  kept  back 
for  want  of  enconragement.  Bnt  ia  this 
benevolent  porpose  he  met  with  no  sraaU 
difficDlty  from  the  temper  of  Johoaon, 
which  coald  not  brook  that  a  drama 
which  he  had  formed  with  much  ttody, 
and  Ikad  been  obliged  to  keep  more  than 
the  nine  years  of  Horace,  ahonld  be  re- 
vised and  altered  at  the  plcasore  of  an 
actor.  Yet  Garrtck  knew  .  well,  that 
without  some  alterations  it  wonld  not  be 
fit  for  the  stage.  A  violent  dispute  having 
enaned  between  them,  Ganridc  applied 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Tayk>r  to  Interpoee. 
Johnson  was  at  first  very  obstinate.  *'  Sir 
(said  he),  the  fellow  wants  me  to  make 
Mahooaet  mn  mad,  that  he  may  have  an 
opportonity  of  tossing  his  hands  and 
kicking  his  heels  *  .*'  He  was,  however, 
at  last,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to 
comply  with  Garrick's  wishes,  so  as  to 
allow  of  some  changes;  but  still  there 
were  not  enough. 

Dr.  Adams  was  present  the  first  night 
of  the  representation  of  Irene,  and  gave 
me  the  following  account :  ''  Before  the 
curtain  drew  up,  there  were  catcalls 
whistling,  whidi  alarmed  Johnson's 
friends.  The  Prologue,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  himself  in  a  manly  strain,  soothed 
the  audience  t,  and  the  play  -went  off 
tolerably,  till  It  came  to  the  conclusion, 
when  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  was  to  be  strangled  upon  the  stage, 
and  was  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bow. 
string  round  her  neck.     The  audience 

Yet  Shore  could  tell 

And  Faliere  cursed 

"  Oar  friend  Che  adds  in  a  sobxequeuf  note, 
•ddresned  to  Mr.  Boawell  on  this  subject) 
chose  Vane,  who  was  fur  frotti  beinr  well, 
look'd,  snd  Sedley,  who  was  so  ugTy  that 
Charles  II.  said^bis  brother  had  her  by  way 
of  penance.**    M. 

•  Mahomet  was  in  fact  pfaved  by  Mr.  Barry, 
and  Uemetriiw  by  Mr.  Garrick:  but  probably 
at  this  tine  the  parts  were  not  yet  cast. 

t  The  expression  used  by  Dr.  Adams  wax 
"soothed."    I  should  rather  ihink  the  au- 
dience was  awed  by  the  extraonlinary  spirit 
end  dignity  of  the  roliowinf  lines : 
Be  this,  at  least  his  praiw,  be  this  his  pride. 
To  force  applanse  no  oiodern  arts  are  tried : 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confonnd, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit| 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit ; 
No  snarvs  to  captivate  the  jadgment  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  pr^ndice  your  beads. 
Unmoved,  though  witlings  sneer  and  rivals 

rail. 
Studious  (o  please,  vet  not  ashamed  to  fail, 
He  scorns  the  ucek  address,  tlie  suppliant 

strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain: 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  be  dares  to  trnst  | 
Ye  fops,  be  silent;  and  ye  wits,  be  just  P* 


cried  oat  'Murder/  Murier\r  She 
several  times  attempted  to  speak  ;  but  in 
vain.  At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  • 
the  stage  aUve."  This  passage  was  after, 
wards  stmdc  out,  and  siie  was  carried  off 
to  be  put  to  death  behkid  the  scenes,  at 
the  play  now  has  it.  The  Epilogue,  as 
Johnson  informed  me,  was  written  by 
Sir  William  Yonge.  I  know  not  how 
his  play  came  to  be  thus  graced  by  the 
pen  of  a  person  then  so  eminent  in  the 
political  worid. 

Notwithstanding  all  tlie  support  of  sneh 
pnformers  as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mn.  Gib* 
t>er,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  every  advantage 
of  dress  and  decoration,  the  tragedy  of 
Irene  did  not  please  the  publick$.  Mr. 
Garrick's  seal  carried  it  through  for  nine 
night,  so  that  tlie  anthour  had  his  three 
nights'  profits ;  and  from  a  receipt  signed 
by  him,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 
Dodsley,  it  appears  that  his  friend, 
Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  gave  him  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  copy,  with  the  usnai 
reservatk>n  of  the  right  of  one  edition. 

Irene,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  superior  excellence. 
Analysed  into  parts,  it  will  fhrnish  a 
rich  store  of  noble  sentiments,  fine 
imagery,  and  beautiful  language  ;  but  it 
is  deficient  in  pathos,  in  that  delicate 
power  of  touching  the  human  feelings, 
which  is  the  principal  end  of  the^ramaUi 
Indeed  Garrick  has  complained  to  me, 
that  Johnson  not  only  had  not  the  faculty 
of  producing  the  impressi<ms  of  tragedy, 
iMit  that  he  had  not  the  sensibility  to 
perceive  them.  His  great  ft-iend,  Mr. 
Walmsley's   prediction,  that   he  would 

X  This  shows  bow  ready  modern  audiences 
are  to  condemn  in  a  new  play  what  they  have 
frequently  eudnred  very  quietly  in  an  old  one. 
Rowe  has  made  Moneses  in  Tamerlane  die  by 
the  bow-4tring  without  ofFenre.    M. 

%  I  linow  not  what  Sir  Joiin  Hawkins  means 
by  tbe  cold  reception  of  Irene.    [!%ee  note,  p. 


most  of  the  subsequent.  It  was  nnch  ap- 
plauded the  first  night,  particularly  the  speech 
on  to-morrow.  It  ran  nine  nights  at  least. 
It  did  not  Indeed  become  a  stock-play,  hut 
there  was  not  ihe  least  opposition  during  tbe 
representation,  except  the  first  night  in  tbe 
last  act,  where  Irene  was  lo  be  strangled  oa 
tbe  siage^  which  John  could  not  bear,  Uiough 
a  dramatic  poet  may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds. 
The  bow-string  was  net  a  Christian  nor  an 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman  death.  But  this 
offence  was  removed  afler  ihe  first  nigbt,  and 
Irene  went  off  tbe  stage  lo  be  strangled..* 
Many  stories  were  circulated,  at  the  time,  of 
the  authoiir's  beinit  observed  at  the  represen- 
tation to  be  dissatisfied  with  soaae  of  the 
speeches  and  conduct  of  the  play,  himself; 
and.  like  La  Fontaine,  expressing  his  disap^ 
probation  aloud.    B. 

II  Aaron  Hill  (Vol.  II.  d.  8ft&),  in  a  letter  m 
Mr.  Mallet,  srives  the  followioa  account  of 
Irene  after  having  seen  it ;  "I  was  at  Ike 
anomalous  Mr.  Jonnson's  benefit,  and  found 
tbe  play  \i\*  proper  representative;  strons^ 
sense  ung  raced  by  sweetness  or  decorum,**  •' 
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**  tttm'  but  a  fine  ttagcdy  writer/'  was, 
therefore,  ill  foanded.  Johnson  was  wise 
OMMigh  lo  be  convinced  that  he  had  not 
the  talents  necessary  to  write  successfaiiy 
for  the  stage,  and  never  made  another 
attempt  in  that  species  of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  apon  the  ill 
success  of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  '*  Like 
the  Monument ;"  meaning  that  he  con- 
tinued firm  and  unmoved  as  that  column. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  as  an  admo- 
nition to  the  genus  irritaMle  of  drama- 
tick  writers,  that  this  great  man,  instead 
of  peevishly  complaining  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  town,  submitted  to  its  decision 
without  a  murmur.  He  had,  indeed. 
Upon  all  occasions,  a  great  deference  for 
the  general  opinion :  "  A  man  (said  he) 
who  writes  a  book  thinks  himself  wiser 
or  wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he 
supposes  that  he  can  instruct  or  amuse 
them,  and  the  publick,  to  whom  he  ap- 
peals, must,  after  all,  be  the  judges  of  his 
iwretensions." 

On  occasion  .of  this  play  being  brought 
upon  the  stage,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that 
as  a  dramatick  authour  his  dress  should 
)^e  more  gay  than  what  he  ordinarily 
wore ;  he  therefore  appeared  behind  the 
fcanes,  aod  even  in  one  of  the  side  boxes, 
ifl.  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich  gold 
lace,  and  a  gokl-laced  hat.  He  humor- 
ously observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  **that 
yrhen  in  that  dress  he  could  not  treat 
neople  with  the  same  ease  as  when  in  his 
.usual  plain  clothes.'*  Dress,  indce<l,  we 
Dpust  allow,  has  more  effect  even  upon 
strong  minds  than  one  should  suppose, 
without  having  had  the  experience  of  it. 
His  necessary  attendance  while  his  play 
was  in  rehearsal,  and  during  its  perfor- 
mance, brought  him  acquainted  with 
inany  performers  of  both  sexes,  which 
produced  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
their  profession  than  be  had  harshlv  ex- 
jH-essed  in  his  Life  of  Savage.  With 
sofne  of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance 
as  long  as  he  and  they  lived,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  show  tliem  acts  of  kindness. 
He  fbr  a  considerable  time  used  to  frc- 
<iuent  the  Green  Roomy  and  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  dissipating  his  gloom,  by 
mixing  in  the  sprightly  cbit-cuat  of  the 
motley  circle  then  to  be  found  there. 
.Mr.  David  Hume  related  to  me  from 
Mr.  Garrick,  that  Johnson  at  last  denied 
himself  this  amusement,  firom  considera- 
tions of  rigid  virtue;  saying,  "  IMl  come 
no  more  behind  your  scenes,  David ;  for 
the  silk  stockings  and  while  bosoms  of 
-your  actresses  excite  viy  amorous  pro- 
pensities." 

In  1750,  he  came  forth  in  the  character 
for  which  he  was  emipently  qualified,  a 
raajestlok  teacher  of  moral  and  religious 
wisdom.    The  vehicle  which  he  diose 


irso. 

was  that  of  a  periodical  paper,  which  he 
knew  had  been,  upon  fhrmer  occasions^ 
employed  with  great  success.  The  Tat- 
ler.  Spectator,  and  Guardian  were  the 
last  of  the  kind  published  fai  England, 
which  hmi  stood  the  test  of  a  long  trial ; 
and  such  an  interval  had  now  elapsed 
since  their  publication,  as  made  him 
Justly  think  that,  to  many  of  his  readers, 
this  form  of  instruction  would,  in  some 
degree,  have  the  advantage  of  novelty. 
A  few  days  before  the  first  of  his  Essays 
came  out,  there  started  another  com- 
petitor for  fame  in  the  same  form,  under 
the  title  of  <<  The  Tatler  Revived,"  which, 
I  believe,  was  '*  born  but  to  die.'*  John- 
son was,  I  think,  not  very  happy  in  4he 
choice  of  his  title,—'*  The  Rambler ;" 
which  certainly  is  not  suited  to  a  series 
of  erave  and  moral  discoarses ;  which 
the  Italians  have  literally,  butlndicronsly, 
translated  by  Jl  Vagabondo  ;  and  which 
has  been  lately  assumed  as  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  vehicle  of  licentious  tales, 
"  The  Rambler's  Magaaine."  He  gave 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  folk>wine  ac- 
count of  its  getting  this  name  :  **  What 
mu»t  be  done,  sir,  will  be  done.  When 
I  was  to  begin  publishing  that  paper,  i 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it.  I  sat 
down  at  night  upon  my  bedside,  and 
resolved  that  I  wookl  not  go  to  sleep  till 
I  had  fixed  its  title.  The  Rambler  seemed 
the  best  that  occurred,  and  I  took  it  *." 

With  what  devout  and  conscientious 
sentiments  this  paper  was  undertaken,  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  prayer,  which 
he  composed  and  offered  up  on  the  oeea. 
sion  :  "  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all 
good  things,  without  whose  help  all 
labour  is  ineffectual,  and  without  whose 
grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  :  grant,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking  thy 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from 
me,  but  that  I  may  pronM>te  thy  glory, 
and  the  salvation  of  myself  and  others  : 
grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.    Amenf." 

The  first  paper  of  the  Rambler  was 
published  on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  March, 
1749-90;  and  its  authour  was  enabled  to 
continue  it,  without  interruption,  every 

•  I  hare  heard  Dr.  Wharton  mention,  that 
he  was  at  Mr.  Robert  Uod«iey*M  with  the  lace 
Mr.  Moore,  and  Mveral  of  bit  frieads,  coii- 
kidering:  what  should  be  the  name  of  the 
(leriodical  pauer  which  Moure  had  uodei- 
laken,  Gardck  proposed  the  Satiadt  whiil>, 
by  a  curious  roincideuce,  was  afterwards  a|>- 
plied  to  himself  bjr  Goldsmith: 

*'  Oik  Garrick's  a  sallad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltoess  agre« !" 

At  last,  the  compant  having  separated,  withr 
out  an  J  thing  nrwliich  tiiey  appcoved  having 
bven  offered,  Dodsler  himself  iliong  hi  of  /'A* 
IV9rid. 
t  Prayers  apd  Mediuiioii^  p.  9, 
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Tuesday  and  Saturday,  till  Satonlay,  the 
17lh  of  March,  175t*,  on  wliicb  day  it 
dooed.  This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  trnth  of  a  remark  of  his,  which  i  have 
had  occaaloa  to  quote  elsewhere  t,  that 
"  a  man  may  write  at  any  time,  if  he  will 
set  himself  doggedly  to  it ;"  for,  notwith- 
standing his  constitutional  indolence,  his 
depressioa  of  spirits,  and  his  lahotir  in 
carryiDg  on  hi«  Dictionary,  he  answered 
the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice  a  week 
flora  the  stores  of  his  mind,  daring  ail 
that  time ;  bavii^  received  no  assistance, 
except  fonr  billets  in  No.  10,  by  Miss 
Moiso,  now  Mrs.  Chapone ;  No.  30,  by 
Mrs,  Catharine  Talbot ;  No.  W,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Richardson,  whom  he  describes 
in  an  introdnctory  note  as  *'  an  anthonr 
who  baa  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to  move 
at  the  command  of  virtue ;"  and  Num- 
hers  44  and  100,  by  Mrs.  fiUzabeth 
Carter. 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they 
are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson 
himself,  that  many  of  these  discourses, 
which  we  should  suppose  had  been 
laboared  with  all  the  slow  attention  of 
literary  leisure,  were  written  in  haste  as 
the  moment  pressed,  without  even  being 
read  over  by  him  before  they  were 
printed.  It  can  be  accounted  for  only 
m  this  way,  that  by  reading  and  medi- 
tation, and  a  very  close  inspection  of  life, 
he  had  accumulated  a  great  fund  of  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge,  which,  by  a  pecu- 
liar promptitude  of  mind,  was  ever  ready 
at  his  call,  and  which  he  had  constant- 
ly accustomed  himself  to  clothe  in  the 
most  apt  and  energetick  expression.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  once  asked  him  by 
what  means  he  bad  attained  his  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  and  flow  of  language. 
He  told  him,  that  he  had  early  laid  it 
down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his  best  on 
every  occasion,  and  in  every  company  : 
to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most 
forcible  language  he  could  pat  it  in  ;  and 
that  by  constant  practice,  and  never  suf- 
fering any  careless  expressions  to  escape 
him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
without  arranging  them  in  the  clearest 
manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him  X* 

■  *  This  is  a  mistake,'  into  which  the  anthonr 
was  very  pardoaabty  led  by  ihe  inaccuracy  of 
ibe  oriirinal  folio  editioo  of  tlie  Rambler,  in 
which  clic  couciuding  paper  of  that  work  is 
ffaited  oo  "  Saturday,  March  17."  But  Satur- 
day was  in  fact  the  fomrteenth  of  March.— Tliif 
clicurostaoce,  though  it  may  at  first  appear  of 
rery  liuie  importance,  is  yet  worth  notice; 
for  Mrs.  Johnson  died  on  the  uventtenth  of 
A/areh.    M. 

t  Joaroal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit, 
p.  sa. 

I  Ttie  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed  is 
sanctioned  by  t)i«  authority  of  the  two  great 
writers  of  aatiqaity  :  **  He  id  quideni  lacen- 
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Yet  he  was  not  tdtsfetfier  nnprepMred 
as  a  periodical  writer ;  for  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  la 
which  he  has  written,  in  the  form  of  Mr. 
Lockers  Common-Place  Book,  a  variety 
of  hints  for  essays  on  diiferent  subjects. 
He  has  marked  upon  the  first  blank  leaf 
of  it,  "  To  the  128th  page,  collections  for 
the  Rambler;"  and  in  another  place> 
*'  In  fifiy-two  there  were  seventeen  pro- 
vided ;  in  07—21  ;  in  100-^5."  At  a 
subsequent  period  (probably  after  the 
work  was  finished),  he  added,  "  In  ail, 
taken  of  provided  materials,  30." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  unlnckv 
upon  all  occasions,  tells  us  that  "  this 
method  of  accumulating  intelligence  had 
been  practised  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  is 
hnmoronsly  described  in  one  of  the  Spec^ 
tators,  wherein  he  feigns  to  have  dropped 
his  paper  of  notanda,  OHisisting  of  a 
diverting  medley  of  broken  sentences  and 
loose  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he  had  col- 
lected, and  meant  to  make  use  of.-  Much 
of  the  same  kind  is  Johnson's  Adver- 
saria $."  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is 
no  resemblance  at  all  between  them. 
Addison's  note  was  a  fiction,  in  which 
unconnected  fragments  of  his  lucubrations 
were  purpotely  jumbled  together,  in  as 
odd  a  manner  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
produce  a  laughable  effect.  Whereas 
Johnson's  abbreviations  are  all  distinct 
and  applicable  to  each  subject  of  which 
the  head  is  mentioned. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  foHowing 
specimen  : 

**  Youth's  Entry,  4;<?« 
"  Baxter's  account  of  things  in  which 
he  had  changed  his  mind  as  he  erew  up. 
Voluminous.  —  No  wonder.  —  If  every 
man  was  to  tell,  or  mark,  on  bow  many 
subjects  he  has  changed,  it  would  make 
vols,  but  the  changes  not  always  observed 
by  man's  self. — From  pleasure  to  bus. 
[business]  to  quiet ;  from  thoughtfulness 
to  reflect,  to  piety ;  from  dissipation  to 
domestic,  by  impercept.  gradat.  but  the 
change  is  certain.  Dial  turn  progredi 
progress,  esse  cen^icimus.  Look  back, 
consider  what  was  thought  at  some  dist. 
period. 

**  Hopepredom.  in  youth.  Mind  not 
willingly  indulges  unpleasing  thoughts* 
The  world  lies  all  enamelled  before  him,^ 
as  a  distant  prospect  sun-gilt  ||; — inequa- 
lities only  found  by  coming  to  it.  Love, 
is  to  be  all  joy— children  excellent-^ 

dum  est,  quod  eidem  Ciceroni  piacuit,  nallum 
nostrum  iisqaam  uegligentem  esse  sermoaem : 
auicqnid  loguemur,  ubicunqme,  tit  pro  sua  tci- 
lieet  portioue  per/ee4um.'*   Qiiinctil.  x.  7.    M. 

$  Hawkios'a  Lire  of  Johnson,  p.  26S. 

II  This  most  b«antifui  image  of  the  enchant- 
ing delusion  of  jrouihful  prospect  Ims  not  been 
used  in  any  of  Jpbusou's  essays. 
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Fftne  to  be  coii»ttBt~eareMe8  of  the 
great — applanaea  of  the  learned-^-nniles 
i)i  beauty. 

**  Fear  of  disffrttce-'Basfifulness^ 
Find«  thing*  of  less  importance.  Mis- 
carriages forgot  like  excellences ;— if 
remembered,  of  no  import.  Danger  of 
•inkiug  into  negligence  of  repatation; — 
lest  the  fear  of  disgrace  destroy  activity. 

**  Confidence  in  hinueif'  L4>ng  tract 
of  life  before  him. —No  tlioogkt  of  sick- 
ness.— Embarrassment  of  aflnirs. — Dis- 
traction of  family.  Publick  calamities. 
— No  sense  of  the  prevalence  of  bad 
habits.  Negligent  of  time->-ready  to  nn- 
dertake«-careless  to  pursae — all  changed 
by  time. 

"  Confident  qf  o^^rs— ansnspecting 
as  nnexperieneed— imagining  himself  se- 
cure against  neglect,  never  imagines  they 
will  venture  to  treat  him  ill.  Ready  to 
trust;  expecting  to  be  trusted.  Convinced 
by  time  of  the  selfishness,  the  meanness, 
the  cowardice,  the  treachery  of  men. 

'*  Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honours 
easy  to  be  had. 

**  Different  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at 
different  periods.  Of  the  gay  in  youth— 
dang,  hart,  &c.  despised. 

'*  Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.  Ambit.— 
stodcs — ^bargains. — Of  the  wise  and  sober 
in  old  age — seriousness — formality- 
maxims,  but  general— only  of  the  rich, 
otherwise  age  is  happy — but  at  last  every 
thing  referred  to  riches— no  having  fame, 
honour,  influence,  without  subjection  to 
caprice. 

"  Horace. 

**  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered 
life  with  the  same  views  with  which  they 
leave  it,  or  left  as  they  enter  it.— No 
hope — no  undertaking— no  regard  to  be- 
aevolence — no  fear  of  disgrace,  &c. 

**  Youth  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  age — 
asfe  to  retain  the  honour  of  youth." 

Tills,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketch 
of  Number  106  of  the  Rambler.  I  shall 
gratify  ray  readers  with  another  speci- 
men : 

"  Confederacies  difficult ;  why, 
"  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single 
persons — nor  in  peace ;  therefore  kings 
make  themselves  absolute  Confederacies 
in  learning— every  great  work  the  work 
of  one.  Bruy.  Scholars'  friendship  like 
ladies'.  Scribebamus,  &c.  Mart*.  The 
apple  of  discord— the  laurel  of  discord- 
the  poverty  of  criticism.  Swift's  opinion 
of  the  power  of  six  geniuses  united.  That 
union  scarce  possi ble.  His  remarks  Just ; 
—man,  a  social,  not  steady  nature. 
Drawn  to  man  by  words>  repelled  by 

•  Lib.  xli.  96.  "  Tn  Tocciiin  aemulum  ooi- 
iiiiim  siiorum  studiorum."   M. 
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Mssioos.    Orb  dmwn  by  attmetion,  rep. 
[r«p«U«dl  by  centrifugal. 

*'  Common  danger  unites  by  crushing 
other  passions— but  they  return.  Equal ity 
hinders  compliance.  Superiority  pro<. 
duces  insolence  and  envy.  Too  much 
regard  in  each  to  private  interest ; — too 
little. 

'  The  mischiefs  of  private  and  excla- 
sive  societies.— The  fitness  of  social  at* 
traction  diffused  tiiroogh  the  whole.  The 
mischieA  of  too  partial  love  of  our  corni- 
try.    Contraction  of  moral  duties. — Oi 

''  Every  man  moves  upon  his  own 
centre,  and  therefore  repels  others  from 
too  near  a  contact,  though  he  may  com- 
ply with  some  general  laws. 

''  Of  confederacy  with  suoerionrs  everv 
one  knows  the  inconvenience.  With 
equals,  no  authority ;— every  man  hia 
own  opinion— his  own  interest. 

'  Man  and  wife  hardly  united ;— scarce 
ever  without  children.  Computation,  if 
two  to  one  against  two,  how  many 
against  five  ?  If  confederacies  were  easy 
—useless;  many  oppresses  many.  If 
possible  only  to  some,  dangerons.  Prin- 
cipum  anUcitias.'* 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  Number 
45  of  the  Adventurer ;  and  it  is  a  confir. 
mation  of  what  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  mention,  that  the  papers  in 
that  collection  marked  T.  were  written 
by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials 
will  not,  however,  much  diminish  our 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
his  mind  ;  for  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  number  of  essays  which  he 
wrote,  is  very  small ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  those  for  which  he  had  made 
no  preparation  are  as  rich  and  as  highly 
finished  as  those  for  which  the  hints  were 
lying  by  him.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  papers  formed  from  his  hints  ar« 
worked  up  with  such  strength  and  ele- 
gance that  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
hints,  which  become  like  "  drops  in  th^ 
bucket."  Indeed,  in  several  instances, 
he  has  made  a  very  slender  use  of  them, 
so  that  many  of  them  remain  still  unap. 
plied  f. 

t  Sir  John  Hawkim  has  selected  flrom  this 
little  collection  of  materials,  what  be  calls  tlie 
'*  Rudiments  of  two  of  the  papers  of  the  Ram* 
bier."  Bat  he  has  not  been  able  to  read  the 
mannscript  distinctly.  Thus  he  «riie»,  p.  M6» 
"  Sailor's  fate  any  mansion  :**  wh«reas  the 
oriirinal  is,  **  Sailor's  life  my  afcrMon.**  He 
has  also  transcribed  the  Hnapproprialed  hints 
on  tVrUert  fw  hreuA,  in  which  he  deciphers 
these  norahle  paKsares,  one  in  Latin,  f^M 
non/amm,  instead  of/b mi  won /amtf;  Johnson 
bavintr  in  his  mind  what  Thuanus  says  of  the 
learned  German  antiquary  and  lingruist,  X)- 
lander,  who,  he  tells  ii:<,  lived  in  such  poverty 
that  he  was  supposed /om<  non/kmn  tct^ere-i 
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Aa  tfie  Rambler  wm  entirely  the  werk 
of  one  maa,  there  wm,  of  coorae,  aoch  a 
oaiformity  id  Ub  texture,  as  very  mach 
to  excUde  the  charm  of  variety ;  and  tlie 
grave  and  often  aolemn  cast  of  tfaialcin^, 
wbich  distingnisbed  it  ftom  otiwr  periocU- 
cal  papers,  made  it,  for  some  time,  not 
generally  liked.  So  slowly  did  this  excel, 
lent  work,  of  which  twelve  editions  have 
now  issaed  from  the  press,  gain  apon  the 
world  at  large,  that  even  in  the  closing 
namber  tite  anthonr  says,  "  I  have  never 
been  mach  a  favoariteof  the  public *." 

Yet,  very  soon  after  its  commence, 
raent,  there  were  who  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged its  oncomrooB  excellence.  Verses 
in  its  praise  appeared  In  the  newspapers ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine  mentions,  in  October,  his  having 
received  several  letters  to  the  same  par- 
pose  from  the  learned.  ''The  Student, 
or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany," 

and  another  in  French,  J}frenie  ie  fate  et 
ufame  tPargtntt  instead  of  nrgmitt  de  fame 
(in  old  wor<l  for  rencmmO  **  affame  (Pargent, 
The  manuscript,  beiufr  written  in  an  cxceed- 
latrlj  smaJl  haoa,  is  indeed  very  bard  to  read, 
but  it  would  hate  been  better  to  have  I«n 
blanics  tlian  to  write  nonsense. 

•  The  RamblerB  certiinlv  were  tittle  nolfeed 
at  Orst.  Smart,  the  poet,  ant  mentioaed  them 
to  me  as  excellent  papers,  before  1  bad  beard 
any  one  else  speak  of  them.  When  I  went 
Into  Norfollc,  in  the  autumn  of  17SI,  I  fonud 
but  one  person  (tbe  Rer.  Mr.  Sonires,  u  man 
of  leamioff,  and  a  general  purchaser  of  new 
booliB),  who  linew  anj  thing  of  tbem.  Bui  he 
had  been  uilsinformed  concerning  tbe  true 
amhour,  for  be  had  been  told  they  were 
written  by  a  Mr.  Jobnsnu  of  Canterbury,  tbe 
SOD  of  a  clergyman  who  had  bad  a  controversy 
with  fientley ;  and  who  bad  changed  the  read- 
ings of  the  old  ballad  entitled  Sorton  falgate, 
ha  Bentley*s  bold  style  Cmro  perieuto},  till  not 
a  single  word  of  the  origiuiil  song  was  left. 
Before  I  left  Norfolk  in  the  year  1700,  ttte 
Ramblers  were  in  high  favour  among  persons 
ofleaminir  and  good  taste.  Others  there 
were,  devoid  oTboih,  who  said  that  tbe  hard 
wtrdt  in  tbe  Rambler  were  used  by  the 
authnur  to  render  his  Utclionary  iadis|>en*a. 
biy  necessary.    B. 

[It  may  not  be  improper  to  correct  a  Flight 
errour  in  the  preceding  note,  though  it  does 
not  at  all  uffoct  tlie  principal  objert  of 
Or.  Bivney*8  remartt.  The  clergyman  above 
alluded  to  was  5lr.  Richard  Johnson,  school- 
mastrr  at  Nottingham,  who  in  1717  piibiished 
an  octavo  rolume  in  Latin,  ago  lust  Bentley^s 
edition  of  Horace,  entitled  «*  Aristarchiis  Antl- 
Bentleianus.''  in  the  middle  of  this  Latin 
work  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me),  he  has 
Introduced  four  pajres  of  English  criticism,  in 
which  he  ludicrously  corrects,  in  Bentlev's 
manner,  one  stanza,  not  of  the  ballad  the 
hero  of  which  lived  in  Norton  Falgate,  but  of 
a  ballad  celebrating  the  achievements  of  Tom 
Bostock ;  who  in  a  seaflglit  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour.  'I1ie  stanaa  on  which  this 
ingenioitfi  writer  has  exercised  his  wit,  Is  as 
foliows: 

**  Then  old  Tom  Bostock  fell  to  the  work, 
fie  pray'd  like  a  Christian,  but  fought  like  a 

Turk, 
Aad  cut  'em  olT  all  in  a  ,if  rk, 
Wbich  nobody  can  dcu),"  &c.  M.] 


in  which  Mr.  BoMiell  Themton  and 
Mr.  Coleman  were  the  principal  writers, 
describes  it  as  **  a  work  that  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  pabliahed  in  this 
kiogdoni,  some  of  tbe  Spectators  ex- 
cepted,— if  indeed  they  mav  be  es- 
cepted."  And  afterwards,  '^  May  the 
pubiick  favoars  crown  his  merits,  and 
may  not  the  English,  under  the  aos- 
picions  reign  of  George  the  Second,  aeg. 
lect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first 
centnry,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  of  Augustas."  This 
flattery  of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It 
is  too  well  known  that  the  second  Cleorge 
never  was  an  Angnstns  to  leamkig  or 
genius. 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable 
fondness,  a  little  pleasing  circomstanee 
relative  to  this  work.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in 
whose  judgment  and  taste  be  had  great 
confidence,  said  to  him,  after  a  few  nnm- 
bers  of  the  Rambler  had  come  oot,  **  I 
thon^t  very  well  of  yon  before ;  but  I 
did  not  imagine  yoa  could  have  written 
any  thing  equal  to  this."  Distant  praise^, 
from  whatever  quarter,  is  not  so  delight- 
ful as  that  of  a  wife  whom  a  man  loves 
and  esteems.  Her  approbation  may  be 
said  to  **  come  home  to  his  bo»om,-**  and 
being  so  near,  its  eflfect  is  most  sensible 
and  permanent. 

Mr.  James  Elphinston,  who  has  since 
published  various  works,  and  who  was 
ever  esteemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy 
man,  happened  to  be  in  Seodand  while 
the  Rambler  was  coming  out  in  single 
papers  at  London.  With  a  laudable  seal 
at  once  for  the  improvement  of  bis  conn* 
trymen,  and  the  reputation  of  his  ft-iend-, 
be  suggested  and  took  the  charge  of  an 
edition  of  those  Essays  at  Edinburgh, 
which  followed  progressively  the  London 
publication  f. 

The  following  letter  written  at  thto 
time,  though  not  dated,  will  show  how 
much  pleased  Johnson  was  with  this  pub- 
lication, and  what  kindness  and  regard 
he  had  for  Mr.  Elphinston. 

"  TO  MR.  JAMES  BLPHIXSTON. 
*'0£ARglR,  I  So  date,} 

**  I  CANNOT  but  confess  the  failures  of  my 
correspondence,  but  hope  the  same  regard 
which  you  express  for  me  on  every  other 
occasion  will  incline  you  to  forgive  me. 

t  It  was  executed  in  the  printinir  office  of 
Sands,  Murray,  aad  (kicbraa,  with  uncoramoa 
elegance,  upon  writing  paper,  of  a  duodecimo 
sixe,  and  with  the  greatest  correc(ne«s:  and 
Mr.  Elphinston  euricbed  it  with  translations 
ot  the  mottos.  Witen  completed,  it  made 
eifcbt  handsome  volumes.  It  is,  unquestion- 
ably, tbe  most  accurate  sud  beautiful  edition 
of  this  work:  and  there  being  but  a  smull  im> 
presttion,  it  is  now  become  scarce,  and  sells  at 
a  very  high  price. 
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I  am  often,  verf  often  Hi ;  and  vihtn 
I  am  well  am  obliged  to  work  :  and, 
indeed,  have  never  miich  used  my- 
self to  panctaality.  You,  are,  however, 
not  to  make  ankind  inferences,  when  I 
forbear  to  reply  to  yonr  kindness ;  for  be 
assured,  I  never  receive  a  letter  from 
you  without  great  pleasure,  and  a  very 
warm  sense  of  yonr  generosity  and  friend- 
ship, which  I  lieaitily  blame  myself  for 
not  cultivating  with  more  care.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  I  go  wrong,  in 
opposition  to  conviction;  for  I  think 
scarce  any  temporal  good  eqaally  to  be 
desired  with  the  regard  and  familiarity 
of  worthy  men.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
some  time  nearer  to  each  other,  and  have 
a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our 
hearts. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encou- 
ragement to  proceed  in  your,  publication, 
«nd  shall  beg  the  favour  of  six  more 
volumes  to  add  to  my  former  six,  when 
you  can,  with  any  convenience,  send  them 
me.  Please  to  present  a  set,  in  my  name, 
to  Mr.  Ruddiman*,  of  whom,  I  hear, 
that  his  learning  is  not  his  highest  excel- 
lence. I  have  transcribed  the  mottos, 
«nd  returned  them,  I  hope  not  too  late, 
of  which  I  think  many  very  happily 
performed.  Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last 
in  the  magazine  t>  in  which  I  think  he 
did  well.  I  beg  of  yon  to  write  soon, 
«nd  to  write  t^en,  and  to  write  long 
letters,  which  I  hope  In  time  to  repay 

fou  ;  but  yon  must  be  a  patient  creditor, 
have,  however,  this  of  gratitude,  that  I 
Jthink  of  you  with  regard,  when  I  do  not, 
perhaps,  give  the  prooA  which  I  ought, 
of  beine,  sm, 

"  Your  moat  obliged  and 
"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gen- 
tleman another  letter  upon  a  mournful 
occasion. 

*'  TO  MR.  JAMES  BUPHINSTON  t* 

''  DEAR  SIR,  September  35, 1 730. 

"  You  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of 
evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother  ;  apd 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  incapable 

•  Mr. 'rhomasRuddiniaD,  the  learned  graiD' 
marian  of  Scotland,  well  known  for  his  vsrloii» 
excellent  works,  and  for  his  accurate  editions 
of  several  authours.  He  was  al«o  a  man  of  s 
most  worthy  private  character.  His  zeal  for 
tile  Royal  House  of  Stuart  did  not  render  him 
lew  estimahle  in  Dr.  Johnson's  eye. 

t  if  tlie  Magazine  here  referred  to  be  that 
for  October,  I7SS  (tee  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxii. 
p.  468),  then  this  letter  beioDfr*  to  a  later 
period.  If  it  relates  to  the  Magailne  for  Sept. 
1750  rsee  Genu  Mag.  vol.  xx.  p.  4M),  then  it 
may  i>e  ascribed  to  the  month  of  October  in 
that  year,  and  shAiilil  have  followed  the  sob- 
•eqoeat  letter.    M. 

;  Mr.  James  Elphinston,  after  an  active  life 
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of  partaking  of  yonr  grief.  I  Have  « 
mother,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
whom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose,  nnlesa 
it  please  God  that  she  should  rather 
mourn  for  me.  I  read  the  letters  iii 
which  you  relate  your  mother's  death  to 
Mrs.  Strahan,  and  I  think  I  do  myself 
honour  when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them 
with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to  you 
nor  to  me  of  any  further  use,  when  once 
the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The 
business  of  life  summons  us  away  from 
useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exercise 
of  those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lament- 
ing our  deprivation.  The  greater  benefit 
which  one  friend  can  confer  upon  another 
is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate  his 
virtues.  This  yonr  mother  will  still  per^ 
form,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the 
memory  of  her  life  and  of  her  death  :  a 
life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  useful,  wise, 
and  innocent;  and  a  death  resigned, 
peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  that  neither  reason  nor  revelation 
denies  you  to  hope  that  you  may  increase 
her  happiness  by  obeying  her  precepts ; 
and  that  she  may,  in  her  present  state, 
look  with  pleasure  upon  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  her  instructions  or  ex- 
ample have  contributed.  Whether  this 
be  more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just 
opinion  of  separate  spirits,  is,  indeed,  of 
no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  con> 
sider  ourselves  as  acting  under  the  eye  of 
Goo:  yet,  surely,  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our  separation 
from  tliose  whom  we  love  is  merely  cor* 
poreal ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement 
to  virtuous  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made 
probable,  that  that  union  that  has  received 
the  Divine  approbation  shall  continue  to 
eternity. 

"  There  is  one  expedient  by  which  yon, 
may,  in  some  degree,  continue  her  pre- 
sence. If  you  write  down  minutely 
what  yon  remember  of  her  from  your 
earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with  ereat 
pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hinta 
of  soothing  recollection,  when  time  shall 
remove  her  yet  farther  from  you,  and 
your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  veneration. 
To  this,  however  painful  for  the  present, 
I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time  to. 
come ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction 
is  sincerely  wished  you  by,  dear  sir, 

*'  Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
*'  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  Rambler  has  increased  in  fame  as 
in  age.  Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition 
was  concluded,  it  was  published  in  six 

spent  in  the  cause  of  relif^ioo,  learning,  and 
virtue,  died  OQ  the  Sth  of  October,  1809,  in  th« 
ssili  y«ar  of  bi>  age. 
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doodecimo  Tolames*;  and  its  aothonr 
lived  to  see  ten  nnineroas  editions  of  it 
in  London,  beside  those  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  ever  enter- 
tained a  profound  veneration  for  the 
astonishing  force  and  vivacity  of  mind 
which  the  Rambler  ezhibiU.  That  John- 
«on  had  penetration  enough  to  see,  and 
seeing,  -would  not  disguise  the  general 
misery  of  man  in  this  slate  of  being,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  superficial  notion 
of  his  being  too  stern  a  philosopher.  But 
men  of  reflection  will  be  sensible  that  he 
has  given  a  true  representation  of  human 
existence,  and  that  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  generous  benevolence,  dis- 
played every  consolation  which  our  state 
affords  ns;  not  only  those  arising  from 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be 
attained  in  the  immediate  progress  through 
life.  He  has  not  depressed  the  soul  to 
desp<mdency  and  indifference.  He  has 
every  where  inculcated  study,  labour, 
and  exertion.  Nay,  he  has  shown,  in  a 
very  odious  light,  a  man  whose  practice 
is  to  go  about  darkening  the  views  of 
others  by  perpetual  complaints  of  evil, 
and  awakening  those  considerations  of 
danger  and  distress  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  lulled  into  a  quiet  oblivion. 
This  he  has  done  very  stronely  in  his 
character  of  Suspiriusf,  from  which  Gold- 
smith took  that  of  Croaker,  in  liis  comedy 
of  "  The  Good-natured  Man,"  as  Johnson 
told  me  he  acknowledged  to  him,  and 
wMch  is,  indeed,  very  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects 
which  the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity 
and  perspicuity  which  are  there  united 
in  a  manner  which  we  shall  ho  vain  look 
for  any  where  else,  would  take  up  too 
Urge  a  portion  of  my  book,  and  would, 
I  trust,  be  superfluous,  considering  bow 
universally  those  volumes  are  now  dia- 
semlnated.  Even  the  most  condensed 
and  brillisnt  sentences  which  they  con- 
tain, and  which  have  very  properly  been 

•  ThU  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  Geat. 
Mag.  for  Nov.  17^1,  while  ihe  work  was  yet 
proceeding,  is  an  adrertisemt'iit,  announcing 
that  fimr  volumes  of  the  Rambler  uoold 
speedily  be  publiibed ;  and  ii  is  believed  that 
tbey  were  publinhed  in  the  next  monih.  The 
flftfi  and  maih  volumes,  with  table*  of  con- 
tents and  translations  of  the  mottos,  were 
pablished  in  July  i7St,  by  Payne  (the  original 
pabltsher),  three  mantbs.after  the  close  of  the 
work. 

When  the  Rambler  was  collected  into  vo- 
lames,  Johnson  revised  and  corrected  h 
tbroaghoMt.  Tke  original  octavo  edliiou  not 
haviiSr  fallen  into  Hr.  Bosweil's  hands,  he 
waa  not  aware  of  this  circamatauce,  which  has 
laiely  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Chabaers  in  a  new  edition  of  these  and  various 
other  periodicai  Essays,  nnder  the  title  of  the 
ttriUtbEaaayists,    M. 

tMo.S«. 
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selected  nnder  the  namt  of  "  Beaatiet  t>" 
are  of  considerable  b«lk.  Bat  1  may 
shortly  observe  that  the  Rambler  for- 
nishes  such  an  assemblage  of  disconraca 
on  practical  religion  and  moral  dnly,  of 
critical  investigations,  and  allegorical  and 
orienul  Ules,  that  no  mind  can  be  thoaglit 
very  deficient  that  has,  by  constant  stndy 
and  meditation,  assimilated  to  itself  aU 
that  may  be  found  there.  No.  7,  written 
in  Passion-week  on  abstraction  and  self*, 
examination,  and  No.  110,  on  penitence 
and  the  placability  of  the  Divine  Natnrvj 
cannot  be  too  oflen  read.  No.  M,  on 
the  effect  which  the  death  of  a  flriead 
should  have  upon  ns,  though  rather  too 
dispiriting,  may  be  occasionally  very  me* 
dicinal  to  the  mind.  £very  one  muat 
suppose  the  writer  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  a  real  scene ;  but  he  (oM 
me  that  was  not  the  case ;  which  shows 
how  well  his  fancy  could  conduct  him  to 
the  **  house  of  mourning."  S(»ne  of  these 
more  solemn  papers,  I  doubt  not,  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Yonng, 
the  auihour  of  **  The  Night  Thoughts,'* 
of  whom  my  estimation  is  such  as  to 
reckon  his  auplanse  an  honour  even  to 
Johnson.  1  have  seen  volumes  of  Dr. 
Young's  copy  of  the  Rambler,  in  which 
he  has  marked  the  passages  which  he 
thought  particularly  excellent,  by  folding 
down  a  corner  of  the  page ;  and  snch  as 
he  rated  in  a  supereminent  degree  are 
marked  by  double  folds.  I  am  sorrv  that 
some  of  the  volumes  are  lost.  Johnson, 
was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute 
attention  with  which  Young  had  aignified 
his  approbation  of  his  Essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and 
tteel  for  the  mind,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression;  more  that  can  brace  and 
invigorate  every  manly  and  noble  sen- 
timent. No.  32,  on  patience,  even  under 
extreme  misery,  is  wonderfhiiy  lofty, 
and  as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism 
as  the  Sun  of  Revelation  is  brighter  than 
the  twilight  of  Pagan  philosophy.  I  never 
read  the  following  sentence  without  feel- 
ing my  frame  thrill :  **  I  think  there  is 
some  reason  for  questioning  whether  the 
body  and  mind  are  not  so  proportioned 
that  the  one  can  bear  all  which  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  other;  whether  virtue 
cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life, 
and  whether  a  soul  well  principled  will 
not  be  sooner  separated  than  subdued." 

1  Dr.  Johnson  was  gratified  by  seeing  this 
seleetioa,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Kearsley.  bo^- 
selier  in  Fleet  street,  the  following  note: 

**  Mr.  Johmon  sends  compliments  to  Mr. 
Keanley,  and  bega  tlie  favour  of  seeing  him 
as  soon  as  he  can.  Mr.  Kearsley  is  desired  to 
bring  with  him  the  last  edition  of  what  he  has 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Beautiea. 
I       •*  May  90,  ijej.** 
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Hiooeh  in^meHoif  be  the  predominant 
pnrpote  of  tlie  Rambler,  yet  it  is  en- 
livened witli  a  con«iderable  portion  of 
amnsement.  Nothing  can  be  more  er- 
roneous than  the  notion  which  some  per- 
sons have  entertained,  that  Johnson  was 
then  a  retired  anthour,  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  he 
wrote  only  from  liis  imagination,  when 
he  de«cribe()  characters  and  manners. 
He  said  to  me  that  before  he  wrote  that 
work,  he  had  been  **  rnnning  abont  the 
world,"  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than 
almost  ftn^  body  ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
relate,  with  ranch  satisfaction,  that  se- 
veral of  the  characters  in  the  Rambler 
were  drawn  so  naturally  that  when  it 
first  circulated  in  nnmbets,  a  club  in  one 
ofMfae  towns  in  Essex  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  severally  exhibited  in  it,  and 
were  much  incensed  against  a  person 
who,  they-  suspected,  bad  thus  made 
them  objeets  of  publick  notice :  nor  were 
they  quieted  till  anthentick  assurance  was 
given  them  that  the  Rambler  was  written 
by  a  person  who  had  never  heard  of  any 
one  of  them.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn 
from  the  life,  particularly  that  of  Prospero 
ftpom  Garrick*,  who  never  .entirely  for- 
gave its  pointed  satire.  For  instances  of 
fbriility  of  fancy,  and  accurate  description 
of  real  life,  I  appeal  to  No.  19,  a  man 
who  wanders  ftcm  one  profession  to 
another,  with  most  plausible  reasons  fbr 
every  change :  No.  34,  female  fastidious- 
ness and  timorous  refinement :  No.  82, 
a  virtuoso  who  has  collected  curiosities  : 
No.  88,  petty  modes  of  entertaining  a 
company,  and  conciliating  kindness : 
No.  182,  fortune-hunting:  No.  194,  199, 
a  tutor's  account  of  the  follies  of  his 
Dupil:  No.  197,  198,  legacy-hunting: 
He  has  given  a  specimen  of  his  nice 
observation  of  the  mere  external  appear- 
ances of  life  in  the  following  passage  In 
No.  179,  against  affectation,  that  ft-equent 
aiHl  nHMt  disgusting  quality :  '*  He  that 
stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see 
many  passengers,  whose  air  and  motions 
it  will  be  difficult  to  behold  without  con- 
tempt and  laughter;  but  if  he  examine 
what  are  the  appearances  that  thus  pow- 
erfully  excite  his  risibility,  he  will  find 
among  them  neither  poverty  nor  disease. 


♦  Tfaatof  6elidua,{n  No.  34,  from  Professor 
Couliion  rsee  p.  Sa  of  this  voi.^  aod  that  of 
Enphues  In  the  same  paper,  which,  with  many 
(idlers,  was  doubtless  drawn  from  the  life. 
£itphue!i,  I  once  thnueht,  might  have  been 
intended  to  represent  eiUier  Lord  Chesterfield 
or  SoameJenyns;  but  Mr.  Bindley,  with  mure 
probability,  thinks,  that  Georgt  Bubb  Doding- 
lon,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  homeliness 
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nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  defect. 
The  disposition  to  derision  and  insult  H 
ftwakened  by  the  softness  of  foppery,  the 
swell  of  insolence,  the  liveliness  of  levity, 
or  the  solemnity  of  grandeur;  by  the 
sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the  formal 
strut,  and  the  lofty  mien;  by  gestures 
intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks 
elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of  im- 
portance." 

Every  page  of  the  Rambler  shows  a 
mind  teeming  with  classical  allusion  and 
poetical  imagery :  illustrations  from  other 
writers  are,  upon  all  occasions,  so  ready, 
and  mingle  so  easily  in  bis  periods,  that 
the  whole  appears  of  one  uniform  vivid 
texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  cen- 
sured by  some  shallow  criticks  as  in- 
volved and  turgid,  and  abounding  with 
antiquated  and  hard  words,  bo  ill- 
founded  is  the  first  part  of  this  objection 
that  I  will  challenge  all  who  may  honour 
this  book  with  a  perusal,  to  point  out  any 
English  writer  whose  language  conveys 
his  meaning  with  equal  force  and  per- 
spicnity.  It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed 
that  the  structure  of  his  sentences  Is  ex- 
panded, and  often  has  somewhat  of  the 
m version  of  Latin  ;  and  that  he  delighted 
to  express  familiar  thoughts  in  phiios<m 
phical  language;  being  in  this  the  reverse 
of  Socrates,  who,  it  is  said,  reduced  phi- 
iosophy  to  the  simplicity  of  common  life. 
But  let  us  attend  to  what  he  himself  says 
in  his  concluding  paper :  **  When  com- 
mon words  were  less  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I 
have  familiariEed  the  terms  of  philosophy, 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas  t." 
And  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  objec- 
tion, upon  a  late  careful  revision  of  the 
work,  I  can  with  confidence  say  that  it 
is  amazing  how  few  of  those  words,  for 
which  it  has  been  unjustly  characterized, 
are  actually  to  be  found  in  it ;  I  am  sure, 
not  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  paper. 
This  Mle  charge  has  been  echoed  from 
one  babbler  to  another,  who  have  con- 
founded Johnson's  Essays  with  John- 
son's Dictionary :  and  because  he  thought 
it  right  in  a  Lexicon  of  our  language  to 
collect  many  words  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  were  supj^rted  by  great 
authorities,  it  has  been  imagined  that  all 
of  these  have  been  interwoven  into  his 
own  compositlonB.  That  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  him  unnecessarily 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed ;  but  in  general 
they  are  evidently  an  advantage,  fw 
without  them  his  stately  ideas  would  be 
confined  and  cramped.   "  He  that  thinks 

t  Yet  his  style  did  not  escape  the  harmless 
shafts  ofnleasant  humour:  for  the  ingenious 


aviif   v*iiu   was    iciiiaiAaiviv  iva     isin    lii'saidiiicas       diiailv   vi|*ioa«aiai   uiaisii'ua  •     lui    kuc;    ■■■k^iiivu^ 

of  l)is  person,  and  the  finery  of  his  dress,  was    Boonell  Thornton  pubiiiihed  a  mock  lumbler 
the  person  meant  under  that  character.    M.    (  in  the  Drury-iaue  Journal. 
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with  move  exWHk  thw  another  will  waat 
words  of  larger  lucanUig*."  Ue^onee 
told  me  tbat  lie  had  formed  hift style  upon 
that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  npoD 
Chambers's  Proposal  for  bis  Dictionary  f. 
He  certainly  was  mistaken;  or  if  he 
imaginedat  first  that  he  was  imitating 
Temple,  he  was  rery  unsuccessful;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the 
simplicity  of  Temple,  and  the  richness 
of  Johnson.  Tiieir  styles  differ  as  pbin 
cloth  and  brocade.  Temple,  indeed, 
seems  equally  erroneous  in  sopposing 
that  he  himself  had  formed  his  s^e  upon 
Sandys's  View  of  the  State  of  Religion 
ill  the  Western  Parts  of  the  World. 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  andonbtedly, 
much  formed  npon  that  of  the  great 
writers  in  the  last  century.  Hooker, 
Bacon,  Sanderson,  Hakewill,  and  others ; 
those  "  Giants,"  as  they  weve  well  cha- 
racterize<l  by  a  Great  Personage,  whose 
anthority,  were  I  to  name  him,  would 
stamp  a  reverence  on  the  opinion. 

We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
apply  to  his  learned  style  that  passage  of 
Horace,  a  part  of  which  he  has  taken  as 
the  motto  to  his  Dictionary  : 
*'  Cum  tabuOt  animum  eensorit  sutnet  honetti ; 
dudebit  gumeuatgn*  parum  tpleudoris  habe- 

butU 
St  fiue  poHdere  ervnl,  et  honore  iudigna 

feretilur. 
Verba  mwere  l»co,  gnumvis  invila  reeedantf 
Et  vertentur  aahue  intra  penetralia  Veita, 
Obteurala  din  pvpuio  bonus  eruet,  atgue 
Pro/eret  in  lucem  speciota  vocabula  rerum, 
dmtt  priseis  memorntu  Catonibus  atgue  Ce- 

tkegis, 
Nnnc  tUns  tu/brmispremit  et  deterta  vetHtlas : 
Adteiscet  nova,  ok«  genilor  produxerU  usiu  : 
rrhemin$,    et  ilgHidut,  pnroque  rimUlintHS 

amnl. 
Pttndetopet  LatiuMgue  beabU  divlte  Uuguat. " 

To  so  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one 
of  such  vast  and  various  knowledge  as 
Johnson,  might  have  been  allowed  a 
liberal  indulgence  of  that  licence  which 
Horace  claims  in  another  place  : 


-  Si  forte  necesse  est 


Hdicii*  mentlrare  rteentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fimgere  elnctulit  non  exaudita  Ctlhegis 
Ceutinget,   dabiturgne  lieentia   snmpta  pu- 

denier : 
Bt  novtt/lclague  nuper  habebuni  verba  fidem,  si 
Oraeo/onteeadant,paree  delorta.  <lutd  autetn 
eseiUo  Ftautoque  dabit  RomauHt,  ademptum 
flrgUio  Variotpie  f  Bgo  cur,  acqnirere  pauca 
Xpostum,  invtdepr,'  cum  lingua  Catouit  et 

Strmonem  patrium  ditaverlt,  et  nova  renim 
ffomina  protuUril  ?  lAcuitt  Sfmpergne  ticebit 
Signatum  prtuente  nota  producere  uomen  $." 


•  Idler,  No.  70. 

i  l'h«  paper  here  alloded  to  was,  I  believe, 
Chambers's  Proposal  for  a  second  and  im- 
proved edition  of  hi*  Dictionary,  which,  I 


fc,  appeisred  in  i?S8.    Thi«  Proporal  was 

nmbably  IB  circulation  in -'"^  '' 

flrM  came  to  London.    M 


tably  IB  circulation  in  17S7,  wlien  JoIidsod 


I  Horat.  Bplst.  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  8. 
I  Horat.  De  iUrtc  Foctica. 


Yet  Johnson  avsured  me  that  he  had 
not  taken  upon  him  to  add  more  than 
four  or  five  words  to  the  English  language, 
of  his  own  formation  ;  and  be  was  very 
much  offended  at  the  general  licence  by 
no  means  **  modestly  taken"  in  his  time, 
not  only  to  coin  new  words,  hot  to  use 
many  words  in  senses  quite  different  from 
their  established  meaning,  and  those  fre- 
quently very  fantastical. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whose  life  Johnson 
wrote,  was  remwkably  fond  of  Anglo- 
Latin  diction;  and  to  his  example  we 
are  to  ascribe  Johnson's  sometimes  iu- 
dnlging  himself  in  this  kind  of  phraseo* 
logy  |(.  Johnson's  comprehension  of  mind 
was  the  mould  for  his  language.  Had 
his  conceptions  been  narrower,  his  ex- 
pression would  have  been  easier.  His 
sentences  have  a  dignified  march ;  and, 
it  is  certain  that  his  example  has  given  a 
general  elevation  to  the  language  of  his 
country,  for  many  of  our  best  writers 
have  approached  very  near  to  him ;  and, 
from  the  influence  which  he  has  had  upmi 
our  composition,  scarcely  any  thing  is 
written  now  that  is  not  better  expressed 
than  was  usual  before  he  appeared  to 
lead  the  national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  trnth  of  which 
must  strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been 
so  happily  enforced  by  Mr.  Gourtenay, 
in  his  '*  Moral  atid  Literary  Character  of 
Dr.  Johnson,"  that  I  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  withhold  it,  notwithstanding 
his,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality  for  one 
of  his  friends : 

**  Ry  nature'^  gifts  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule. 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school : 
And  taught  contrenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  bis  lips  imprensiTe  fvindom  fell. 
Our   boasted   Ooldsoiiih  felt  Uie  sovereifn 

■way; 
Prom  him  derived  the  sweet,  Tet  nervous  lav. 
To  Fame's  prond  cliff  he  hade  our  Raffaelte 

rise; 
Hence  Re)nold»*  pen  with  Reynolds'  pencil 

vies. 
With  Jobnson's  flame  melodious  Bnrney  glows. 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence 

flows. 
And  jron,  Malone,  to  critick  learaina  dear. 
Correct  and  elegaot,  reflned  though  clear. 
By  8tndviog  biui,  acquired  that  cfassick  taste 
Wbtch  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue 

pUced. 
Kear  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenick 

groond, 
4cute.  laborious,  fertile,  and  prnfonnd. 
Ingenious  Hawfcesworth  to  thia school  we  one. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 


K  The  observation  of  his  having  imitated 
Sir  Thomas  brnwn  has  been  made  by  many 
people ;  and  lately  it  hsii  been  insif ted  on» 
and  illustrated  by  a  variety  ofqiioiationA  from 
Brown,  in  one  of  the  popular  E'Mniys  wiitien 
l)y  the  Reverend  Mr.  Knox,  master  of  Tiiiw 
bridge  school,  whom  1  have  set  down  in  ray 
list  of  those  who  have  sometimes  not  unsuc* 
cessfalty  imitated  Dr.  Jobnson's  style. 
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Here  early  part*  arcompUsbM  Jonei  luhlimes. 
And  science  biendi  witn  AsIh'a  lofty  rhymes: 
HarmoniouA  Jones!  who  in  his  Kplendidatraiai 
Sings  Camdeo's   sports,  on  Agra*8  flowery 

plains, 
In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Miitses,  deckM  with  Attick  grace. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot. 
Scarce   b«   North   Britons  now  esteem'd  a 

Scot»l 
Who  to  the  sase  devotpd  from  his  youth. 
Imbibed  frnmlilm  the  sacred  love  of  truth; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind, 
And  that  best  art,  the  art  to'know  mankind.— 
Nor  was  his  energy  confined  alone 

)'o  friends  around  nis  pbilosophick  throne; 
ts  influence  wide  improved  our  lettered  isle. 
And  lueid  vigour  marked  the  feneral  style: 
As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy 

bed. 
First  o^er  the  neighbouring  meads  m^jeslick 
spread;  [pand. 

Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  ex- 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilise  the  land." 

Johnson's  language,  however,  mast  be 
allowed  to  be  too  mascaline  for  the  deli- 
cate gentleness  of  female  writing.  His 
ladies,  therefore,  seem  strangely  formal, 
even  to  ridicule;  and  are  well  denomi- 
nated by  the  names  which  he  has  given 
them,  as  Misella,  Zozima,  Properantia, 
Rhodoclia. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  com- 
pare the  style  of  Addison  and  Johnson, 
and  to  depreciate,  I  think,  very  anjnstly, 
the  style  of  Addison  as  nerveless  and 
feeble,  because  it  has  not  the  strength 
and  energy  of  that  of  Johnson.  Their 
prose  may  be  balanced  like  the  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  Both  are  excellent, 
though  in  different  ways.  Addison  writes 
with  the  ease  of  a  gentleman.  His  readers 
fancy  that  a  wise  and  accomplished  com- 
panion is  talking  to  them;  so  that  he 
insinoates  his  sentiments  and  taste  into 
their  minds  by  an  imperceptible  inflaence. 
Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher.  He  dic- 
tates to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  aca- 
demical chair.  They  attend  with  awe 
and  admiration ;  and  his  precepts  are 
impressed  npon  them  by  his  commanding 
eloquence.  Addison's  style,  like  a  light 
ivine,  pleases  everv  body  from  the  first. 
Johnson's,  like  a  liqnor  of  more  body, 
» too  strong  at  first,  but,  by  degrees. 


*  The  ripSlacTjni^  ifbi^ii'i.itLiJij  \u  ^\(^  l^j^i»t.-U's 
Joumat  a/  a   Tamr  io  tkt  th^irtdtt  m4V  t.t\(- 
ficientlj  ihTcnuiit  for  than  iff:i4rl<-iuAu^s  heirig 
•*  now  SH'arcety  LhatvL'inp^  a  Scof  fij'  frntnir  af 
his  coui)[i  h'mtrii  :  *'  If  be  [Uf.  Juhuiiui '  '-i 
pariicul^ii)'   pi^'iudifcd  ti^ALiiAt  thti  i^.  .■ 
was  bec'iLLsc  thpj^  vfvms  more  ii>  hiA  p.t. 
cause  hi:  ihoujihL  iik^'jr  hiHTcifAt  in  i'-n-^  ...d 
rather  cvc^^Liitlil  iUk  Aittt  ^mj^tottiott  at  tinAt 
real  merit ;  daii  bcfuuit  hv  coukl  urn  hut  t>ee 
ia  them  thai  nationaJity  vrhirh.  i  beilFVP}  no 
iiberal-mJiid^d   Si'Dtrliiaan   will   rtcnr,"    ;^tr. 
Boswell,  iiMlir'i],  [ft  lo  free  frnm  n^lioMil  yr^ 
Judices  iii.ir   hij  iitlvht  wiLh  eiU'iL  prciTj^ty 
oave  been  describea  a»— 
"Scarce  by  South  Britons  now  esteemM 
Scot." 
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is  highly  relished ;  and  sBch  is  the  melody 
of  his  periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate 
the  ear,  and  selee  upon  the  attention,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  writer,  howeveif 
inconsiderable,  who  does  not  aim,  in 
some  degree,  at  the  same  species  of  ex- 
cellence. But  let  us  not  ungratefully 
undervalue  that  beautiful  style,  which 
has  pleasingly  conveyed  to  us  much  in- 
struction and  entertainment.  Though 
comparatively  weak,  opposed  to  JohiF- 
son's  Herculean  vieour,  let  us  not  call  it 
positively  feeble.  X<et  us  remember  the 
character  of  his  style,  as  given  by  John- 
son himself :  *'  What  he  attempted,  he 
performed ;  he  is  never  feeble^  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  energetick ;  he  is  never 
rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His  sen- 
tences have  neither  studied  amplitude, 
nor  affected  brevity  :  his  periods,  though 
not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and 
easyf.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an* 
English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse, 
and  elegant  but  not  ostentations,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
of  Addison  t." 

Though  the  Rambler  was  not  concluded 
till  the  year  1752, 1  shall,  under  this  year, 
say  all  that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it.- 
Some  of  the  translations  of  the  mottoea 
by  himself  are  admirably  done.  He 
acknowledges  to  have  received  "  elegant 
translations"  of  many  of  them  from. 
Mr.  James  Elphinston  ;  and  some  are 
very  happily  translated  by  a  Mr.  F', 
LetoiSf  of  whom  I  never  heard  more, 
except  that  Johnson  thus  described  him 
to  Mr.  Malone :  **  Sir,  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, and  hung  loose  upon  society  §.*'  The 

t  VVhf^n  JnhninD  shnwe4  me  a  proof  fb^ei 
n(  I  he  eh^racicr  of  AddiKia,  rp  w^k-h  hn  m 
tfiirhl^  extol*  Ui*  Mlylc,  I  ciiuld  ant  Ui:\p  Dh' 
&i»n  Liiif,  Lhqt  It  Utn\  Doi  heen  hi*  avn  moilelp 
:l^  1]^  Iwn  sidles  rniikl  HlifTii^r  aiore  (rftm  f-ii'\t 
ijiJiHr.^"  Sir,  Add  I  Kin  h,id  hib  ii|j1«j  nn4  I 
hn'^H  niM3P^«— .Whien  i  vtinmred  to  i*k  titit^,. 
wbiitljifr  \Uq  dlfr?trtk'e  did  nni  cr^nii^T  in  iliM, 
ihAI  A  U ']  ifiim'ii  stjflv  hi!4  ThiH  q(  lOtOClix^  C4Jl>j- 
(JldiJll  |ihr^cl!9,  and  jirovrrFtt;  and  Inii  ouii 
nirirf  fttrietlir  gr^eaiHiillcjl,  iiid  ritefrniD  inch 
\ihr\iicii\naf  jtwl  njfidf:*<  of  iJifiTji.m  CAM  nerci' 
hii  Uremlitr  EtdibNliitcd  nr  undcritlaail  hy  fn- 
reiitiitTi:  he  allontd  the  dif^j-itni nation  in  ht 
jut!.  l*t  BOV  ip»e  Vhu  dfMMil^  (I  tj'j  to  tf^in*- 
jali^  nse  of  Addlkou'i  i^p^clALurA  ielo  i^thl^ 
Prenirhi  H>r  1iiiJkaa»  and  fki^Mi^h  i^o  vaif,  futai- 
Jian  and  riej^nni^  lo  au  EiutU-botta  n'to  vive 
thr  iimcllcrl.  ntt  tr'^nhlg;  yfl  hf  i^auld  rlEiLTlfie 
ii:i  .-niPi^Mi  into  Aii4ittirr  Ufl!fuj.|fe  «\m:niel» 
'I:       "Lr^  }(  inyl  itihfiHiii^jEdu.     tiu.1  a  (t4mb1t<r, 

jiiL.  dny  r!it<»irjl  rir  Eun>|.it-aii  Liiil^u:irt?t  U 
ej^tiy  a^  \f  It  had  i%f*!n  o^k  in ai I ]P  coDicdi^fd' 

in  II.— BURNBY. 

t  I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  maintain 
the  merit  of  Addison's  poetry,  which  ba*  becA 
very  uiUHStly  depreciated* 

i  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October 
1753,  p.  468,  he  is  Styled  '^.tbe  Rev.  IVancis 
Lewis,  of  Chiswirk."  Lord  Macartney,  at  my 
request,  made  some  inquiry  concerning  him  at 
that  place,  bat  no  inulligence  was  obtained. 
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coneludlng  paper  of  bia  Rambler  is  at 
once  digiiified  and  patbetiek.  I  cannot, 
however,  bat  with  that  he  bad  not  ended 
it  with  an  naneceasary  Greek  verse, 
translated  also  iato  an  English  conplet*. 
It  is  too  much  like  (be  conceit  of  those 
dramatick  poets,  wiio  nsed  to  conclnde 
each  act  with  a  rhyme ;  and  the  expres- 
sion in  the  first  line  of  liis  cooplet,  **  Ce- 
leatial  powers,"  though  proper  in  Pagan 
poetry,  is  ill  salted  to  Christianity,  with 
"  a  oonfonaity  **  to  which  he  consoles 
himself.  How  moch  better  would  it 
have  been,  to  have  ended  with  the  prose 
sentence  '*  I  shall  never  envy  the  honours 
which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to 
virtne,  and  confidence  to  truth." 

His  friend.  Dr.  Birch,  being  now  en- 
gaged in  preparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh's 
smaller  pieces,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  that  gentleman  : 

"  TO  DR.  BIRCH. 

"are,  Gough  Square,  May  u,  1750. 

**  KfiOWiSG  that  you  are  now  preparing 
to  favour  the  pnblick  with  a  new  edition 
of  Ralegh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  yoo  a  Manu- 
script, which  fell  by  chance  within  my 
notice.  I  perceive  no  proofs  of  forgery 
in  my  examination  of  it ;  and  the  owner 
tells  me  that,  as  he  has  heard,  the  hand- 
writing is  Sir  Walter's.  If  you  should 
find  reason  to  conclnde  it  genuine,  it  will 
be  a  kindness  to  the  owner,  a  blind  per- 
son t,  to  recommend  it  to  the  booksellers. 
*'  I  am,  SIR, 
*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  poli- 
tical notions  was  ever  strong.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  his  warm  admiration  of 
Milton's  great  poetical  merit,  to  which 
he  has  done  illustrious  justice,  beyond  all 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  And 
this  year  he  not  only  wrote  a  Prologue, 
which  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  before 
the  acting  of  Comns  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter, but  took  a  very  zealous  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  charity.  On  the  day 
preceiling  the  performance  he  published 
the  following  letter  in  the  **  General  Ad- 
vertiser," addressed  to  the  printer  of  that 
paper: 

"sm, 
**  That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  is 
acquired  merely  by  approving  the  works 
of  genius,  and  testify mg  a  regard  to  the 
memory  of  authours,  n  a  truth  too  evident 
to  be  denied  ;  and  therefore  to  ensure  a 
participation  of  fytae  with  a  Celebrated 

•  Not  in  the  orieinal  edition,  in  folio.    M. 
f  Mrs.  Williamslt  probably  the  person  meant. 
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poet,  many,  who  would,  periiaps,  have 
contnbuted  to  starve  him  when  alive, 
have  heaped  expensive  pageants  upon 
his  grave  J.  *^ 

"It  must.  Indeed,  be  confessed,  that 
this  method  of  becoming  known  to  pos- 
terity with  honour  is  peculiar  to  the  great 
or  at  least  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  an  oppor- 
tunity now  offers  for  almost  every  iiidi- 
vidual  to  secure  the  praise  of  paying  a 
just  regard  to  the  illustrious  dead,  united 
with  the  p1ea.«nre  of  doing  good  to  the 
living.  To  assist  industrious  indigence 
struggling  with  distress  and  debilitated 
by  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and  an 
acquisition  of  happiness  and  honour. 

**  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought 
capable  of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works 
of  our  incomparable  Milton,  and  not  so 
destitute  of  gratitude  as  to  refuse  to  lay 
out  a  trifle  in  rational  and  elegant  enter- 
tainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  living 
remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own 
virtne,  the  increase  of  their  reputation 
and  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  doing 
good,  should  appear  at  Drury  Lane  The- 
aire  to-morrow,  April  5,  when  Comus 
will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  granddaughter  to 
the  anthonr§,  and  the  only  survivinir 
branch  of  his  family.  * 

**  N.  B.  There  will  be  a  hew  prologue 
on  the  occasion,  written  by  the  authour 
of  Irene,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick ; 
and,  by  particular  desire,  there  will  be 
added  to  the  Masque  a  dramatick  satire, 
called  Lethe,  in  which  Mr.  Garrick  will 
perform." 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as 
carrying  on  both  his  Dictionary  and 
Kambler.  But  he  also  wrote  "  The  Life 
?/mJ**^**''"'^**^  *°  **»«  miscellany  called 
"The  Student ;"  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Douglas  having  with  uncommon  acute- 
ness  clearly  detected  a  gross  forgery  and 
imposition  upon  the  pnblick  by  William 
Lander,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster,  who  had, 
with  equal  impudence  and  ingenuity, 
represented  Milton  as  a  plagiary  from 
certain  modern  Latin  poets,  Johnson, 
who  had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to 
furnish  a  Preface  and  Postscript  to  his 
work,  now  dictated  a  letter  for  Lander, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging 
his  fraud  m  terms  of  suitable  contrition  ij. 

s.Ull."''isf„c's?."l;:'ii"  %':  *"*'"°' »'»'"- 

§  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fos'er  died  May  9.  1754. 

II  Lauder  renewed  his  atteropiK  on  Mihon's 
uVi^S^f^:''!  ','•'*'''  '."  a^paniphlei  entitled, 
1' II^.*-**'/^?c  '"P^stw.  detvcied,  or  Milton 
cotiTicted  of  Foryery  against  King  bharFes  I. ;" 
wliich  was  reviewed,  probahly  by  Jnbn«on,  ju 
the  Gent.  Mig.  1754,  p.  gf^.'  X  C—Lauller 
afterwards  weni  to  Burbadoes  wbere  be  died 
very  miserably  about  the  vear  1771.    M. 

Leat  there  rihoutd  be  any  rerson,  at  any 
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This  extniordUiary  attempt  of  Lauder 
was  no  snddeo  effort.  He  had  brooded 
over  it  for  many  years :  and  to  this  hour 
it  Is  uncertain  what  bis  principal  motive 
was,  unless  it  were  a  vain  notion  of  his 
superiority,  iq  being  able,  by  whatever 
means,  to  deceive  mankind.  To  effect 
this,  he  produced  certain  passages  from 
Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  which 
had  a  faint  resemblance  to  some  parts  of 
the  **  Paradise  Lost."  In  these  he  inter- 
polated some  fragments  of  Hog's  Latin 
translation  of  that  poem,  alledging  that 
the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the  archetype 
from  wliich  Milton  copied.  These  fabri. 
cations  he  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;  and,  ex- 
ulting in  his  fancied  success,  he  in  1750 
ventured  to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  *'  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and 
Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradise 
Lost."  To  this  pamphlet  Johnson  wrote 
a  Preface,  in  fall  persuasion  of  Lander's 
bonestv,  and  a  Postscript  recommending, 
in  th^  most  persuasive  terms,  a  snbscrip- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  a  granddaughter  of 
MiltoD,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks :  "  It  is 
yet  In  tbe  power  of  a  great  people  to 
reward  the  poet  whose  name  they  boast, 
and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  genius 
they  claim  some  kind  of  superiority  to 
every  other  nation  of  the  earth;  that 
poet,  whose  works  may  possibly  be  read 
when  every  other  monument  of  British 
greatness  shall  be  obliterated  ;  to  reward 
him,  not  with  pictures,  or  with  medals, 
which,  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt, 
but  with  tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he, 
perhaps,  may  even  now  consider  as  not 
aaworthy  the  reeard  of  an  immortal 
spirit."  Surely  this  is  inconsistent  with 
'*  enmity  towards  Milton,"  which  Sir 
John  Hawkins  imputes  to  Johnson  upon 
this  occation,  adding,  **  I  could  all  along 
obaerve  that  Joimson  seemed  to  approve 
not  only  of  the  design  but  the  argument ; 
aad  seemed  to  exult  in  a  persuasion,  that 

future  period,  absiini  enough  to  suspect  that 
Johnson  was  a  partaker  in  Lauder's  fraud,  or 
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bad  aay  knowledge  of  it,  when  he  assisted 
him  with  his  masterly  pen,  ic  is  proper  here 
to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Douf  Iss,  now  Bishop 


of  Salisbury,  at  Ihe  time  when  lie  detected  the 
imposition.  **  It  is  to  he  hoped,  najr  it  is  »■ 
peeted,  tliat  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer, 
whose  Judicious  sentiments  and  inimitable 
style  point  out  the  authuur  ofLauiler's  Preface 
and  Po»tscript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to 
plnme  Aim«<'{r«dfA  kitfealkers,  who  appear- 
eih  so  little  to  deserve  assistance:  ap  assl«t- 
ance  which  1  am  persuaded  would  never  have 
been  communicaied,  had  there  been  the  least 
suspicion  of  thove  facts  which  I  have  lieen  the 
instrument  of  conveving  to  the  world  in  tbe«e 
sheeu.*'  mUonno  Pla^ary,  td  edit.  p.  78.  And 
bis  Lorokbip  has  been  pleased  now  to  authorite 
me  to  say,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  there 
Is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  uafavourable 
reflectton  again«t  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed 
the  strongest  indigaation  agaiost  Lauucr. 


the  repntatioa  of  Milton  was  likely  t* 
suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was  not 
privy  to  the  imposture,  I  am  well  per- 
suaded ;  that  he  wished  well  to  the  argu- 
ment may  be  Inferred  from  the  Preface, 
which  indubitably  was  written  by  John- 
son." Is  it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear 
judgment  to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who 
so  nobly  praised  the  poetical  excellence 
of  Milton  in  a  PosUcrlpt  to  this  very 
**  discovery,"  as  he  then  supposed  It, 
could,  at  the  same  lime,  exult  in  a  per- 
suasion that  the  great  poet's  reputation 
was  likely  to  suffer  by  it?  This  is  an  in< 
consistency  of  which  Johnson  was  inca- 
pable ;  nor  can  any  thing  more  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  Preface  than  that  John- 
son, who  was  alike  distinguished  for 
ardent  curiosity  and  love  of  truth,  was 
pleased  with  an  investigation  by  which 
both  were  gratified.  That  he  was  actuated 
by  these  motives,  and  certainly  by  no 
unworthy  desire  to  depreciate  our  great 
eplck  poet.  Is  evident  from  his  own  words : 
for,  after  mentioning  the  general  zeal  of 
men  of  genius  and  literature, "  to  advance 
the  honour  and  distinguish  the 'beauties 
of  Paradise  Lost,"  he  says,  **  Among  the 
inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of  criticism 
has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  la 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of 
rational  curiosity,  than  a  retro8^)ect  of  the 
progress  of  this  mightv  genius  in  the  con- 
Btruction  of  his  work  ;  a  view  of  the 
fabrick  gradually  rising,  perhaps,  from 
small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests 
in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  ia 
the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure 
through  all  its  varieties  to  the  simplicity 
of  its  first  plan ;  to  find  what  was  first 

Erojected,  whence  the  scheme  was  taken, 
ow  it  was  improved,  by  what  assistance 
it  was  executed,  and  from  what  stores 
the  materials  were  collected ;  whether 
its  founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries 
of  Nature,  or  demolished  other  buildings 
to  embellish  his  own*." — Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  wished  to  blast  the 
laurels  of  Milton? 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were 
at  this  time  fur  from  being  easy,  his 
humane  and  charitable  disposition  was 
constantly  exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna 
Williams,  daughter  of  a  very  ingenious 
Welsh  phvsician,  and  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  talents  and  literature, 
having  come  to  London  in  hopes  of  being 
cured  of  a  cataract  in  both  her  eyes,  which 
afterwards  ended  in  total  blindnesa,  was 
kindly  received  as  a  constant  visiter  at 
his  bouse  while  Mrs.  Johnson  lived ;  and, 
after  her  death,  having  come  under  his 

•  **  Prvpowis  [written  cvMently  by  John- 
son] for  printing  the  Adamns  Exui  of  Grotius, 
with  a  Transisuon  and  Notes  by  Wm.  Un- 
der, A.  M."  dent.  Mag.  1747,  vol.  17»  p.  40«.  M. 
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Tooi  ia  «fdcr  t»  have  an  opentioa  vpm 
her  eyes  pctformed  with  more  comfort 
t*  her  than  in  lodsingi,  she  bad  an  apart- 
ment from  him  daring  tlie  rest  of  her  life, 
at  all  times  when  he  had  a  boose* 

In  1799  he  was  almost  entirely  occopied 
with  his  Dictionary.  The  last  psper  of 
his  Rambler  was  published  March  2*, 
this  year ;  after  which,  there  was  a  ces- 
iatioB  for  some  time  of  any  exertion  of 
liis  talents  as  an  essay  bt.  Bot,  in  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  was  his 
wans  admirer,  and  a  stadioas  imitator  of 
his  style,  and  then  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  him,  began  a  periodical  paper,  en- 
titled, "  The  Adventurer,"  in  connection 
with  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was 
Johnson's  much  loved  friend,  Dr.  Ba- 
tharst ;  and,  without  donbt,  tbey  received 
many  valuable  hints  flrom  his  conversa- 
tion, most  of  his  friends  having  been  so 
assisted  in  the  course  of  their  worics. 

That  there  shovld  be  a  suspension  of 
his  literary  labours  during  part  of  the 
year  1752  will  not  seem  strange,  when  it 
is  cimsidered  that  soon  after  closing  his 
Rambler,  he  suffered  a  loss  which,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  affected  him  with  the 
deepest  distress.  For  on  the  17th  of 
March,  O.  S.  his  wife  died.  Why  Sir 
John  Hawkins  should  unwarrantably  take 
upon  him  even  to  supjMwe  that  Johnson's 
fondness  for  her  wasdissemMecI  (meaning 
simulated  or  assumed),  and  to  assert,  that 
if  it  was  not  the  case,  "  it  was  a  lesson 
he  had  learned  by  rote,''  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  anless  it  proceeded  from  a  want 
of  simihur  feelings  in  his  own  breast.  To 
ax^ne  from  her  being  much  (rider  than 
Jt^nsott,  or  any  other  circumstances,  that 
he  could  not  really  love  her,  is  afasnrd  ; 
for  love  is  not  a  snbject  of  reasoning,  but 
of  feeling,  and  therefore  there  are  no 
common  principles  upon  which  one  can 
persuade  another  concerning  it.  Every 
man  feds  for  himself,  and  knows  how  he 
is  affected  by  particular  qualities  in  the 
person  he  admires*  the  impressioDS  of 
which  are  too  minute  and  delicate  to  be 
substantiated  in  language. 
The  following  very  solemn  and  affect- 

•  Here  die  aatiiour't  memory  fsijed  him, 
for,  sccordinR  lo  the  sccouot  Riven  bim  in  a 
former  paxe  (sec  p.  S7}>  we  tbould  here  read 
March  17  :  but  in  untb,  as  baa  been  already 
obscrred,  the  Rambler  closed  on  Saturday  tlie 
/•wrUenthofMiTchi  stwhlcb  lime  Mrs.  John- 
son was  near  her  end,  for  the  died  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  March  17.  Had  the  con- 
cluding paper  of  that  work  been  written  on 
the  day  of  her  death,  it  would  have  been  still 
more  extraordinary  than  it  is, considering  the 
extreme  grief  Into  which  the  autlmnr  was 
pliinged  by  that  event,— The  melancholy  cast 
of  ibat  concluding  essay  Is  nufficiently  ac- 
counted for  bf  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Jobnsoo 
at  the  time  ft  was  written;  and  her  death 
three  days  afterwards  put  an  end  to  this 
paper.   H> 


ing  prayer  was  fouid  after  Dr.  Johnson's 
decease,  by  his  servant*  Mr.  I^rancia 
Bari»er,  who  delivered  it  to  my  worthy 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  Vicar 
of  Islinp[ton,  who  at  my  earnest  request 


has  obligingly  favoured  me  with  a  copy 
of  it,  which  he  and  I  commred  with  tfaie 
original.    I  present  it  lo  the  world  as  an 


undoubted  proof  of  a  circumstance  in  the 
character  of  my  illustrious  friend,  which, 
though  some,  whose  hard  minds  I  never 
shall  envy,  may  attack  as  superstitions, 
will,  1  am  sure,  endear  him  more  to  num. 
hers  of  good  men.  I  have  an  additional, 
and  that  a  personal  motive  for  presenting 
it,  because  it  sanctions  what  I  myself 
have  always  maintained  and  am  f<md  to 
indulge : 

<*  April  M,  17S9.  being  after  »  at  night 

"  O  Lonol  Govemonr  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  whose  hands  are  embodied  and 
departed  spirits,  if  thou  hast  ordained  the 
sools  of  the  dead  to  minister  to  the  living, 
and  appointed  my  departed  wife  to  have 
care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
good  etftcf  of  her  attention  and  minis- 
tration, whether  exercised  by  appearance, 
impulses,  dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner 
agreeable  to  thy  Government.  Forgive 
my  presumption,  enlighten  my  igno- 
rance, and,  however  meaner  agents  are 
employed,  grant  me  the  blessed  influences 
of  ttiv  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen." 

What  actually  followed  upon  this  most 
interesting  piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  I,  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  to  afflict  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  that  which  occasioned  it,  have 
certain  experience  of  benignant  commu- 
nication by  dreams. 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  kind,  and,  daring  the 
long  period  of  fifty  ^ears,  was  unimpaired 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  is  evident  from 
various  passages  in  the  series  <^  bis 
Prayers  and  Sfeditations,  published  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahanj  as.  well  as 
from  other  memorials,,  two  of  which  I. 
select,  as  strongly  marking  the  tenderness 
and  sensibility  of  his  mind. 

"  March  28, 1753.  I  keep  this  day  as 
the  anniversary  of  my  Tetty's  death,  with 
prayer  and  tears  in  the  morning..  In  the 
evening  I  prayed  for  her  conditionally, 
if  it  were  lawnil." 

*' April  23, 17j»3.  I.know  not  whether 
I  do  not  too  much  indulee  the  vain  long- 
ings of  affection ;  but  I  hope  they  In- 
tenerate  my  heart,  and  that,  when  I  die 
like  my  Tetty,  this  affection  will  be  ac- 
knowledged in  a  happy  interview,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  1  am  incited  bv  it 
to  piety.    I  will,  however,  not  deviate 
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too  mnch  from  cAmroon  and  reeeived 
mHhods  of  devotion.** 

Her  wedding  ring,  when  she  became 

his  wife,  was,  after  her  death,  preserved 

by  him,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  an 

affectionate  care,  in  a  little  ronnd  wooden 

box,  in  the  inside  of  which  be  pasted  a 

alip  of  paper,  thns  inscribed  by  him  in 

fair  characters,  as  follows : 

»*Eknif 

EUz.  Johnson, 

Kupta  JuL  9°  17»6. 

Mortna  ekeu! 

Mart.  \r*  1752. 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
his  faithful  servant,  and  residaary  legatee, 
offered  this  memorial  of  tenderness  to 
Mrs.  Lacy  Porter,  Mrs.  Johnson's  daagh- 
ter;  bnt  she  having  declined  to  accept  of 
it,  he  had  it  enameled  as  a  monming  ring 
for  his  old  master,  and  presented  it  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Barber,  who  now  has  it. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  mnst 
be  npon  the  death  of  a  woman  he  sincerely 
loves,  had  been  in  his  contemplation  for 
many  years  before.  In  his  Irene,  we  find 
the  following  fervent  and  tender  speech 
of  Demetrias,  addressed  to  bis  Aspasia : 

««  From  those  bright  r^^lons  of  eternal  day, 
Mi'bere  now  thou  shineti  amonir  thy  fellow 

nainrs, 
ArrayM  in  fiiirer  liffht,  look  dowo  on  me ! 
In  pleasinf  Ti«ian<«  and  aMuasive  drf»m«, 
(> !  sooth  my  suiii,  and  teach  me  bow  to  lose 

thee." 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Des- 
monlins,  who,  before  her  marriage,  lived 
fur  some  time  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at 
HampHtead,  that  she  indulged  herself  in 
country  air  and  nice  living,  at  an  unsuit- 
able expense,  while  her  bnsband  was 
dmdging  in  the  smoke  of  London,  and 
that  she  by  no  means  treated  him  with 
that  complacency  which  is  the  most  en- 
gaging qnality  in  a  wife.  Bnt  all  this  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  his  fondness 
for  her,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  uiidirr- 
standing,  and  that  the  impressions  which 
her  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  had  ori- 
ginally made  npon  his  fancy,  being  con- 
tinned  by  habit,  had  not  been  effaced, 
thongh  she  herself  was  donbtless  much 
altered  for  the  worse.  The  dreadful  shock 
of  separation  took  place  in  the  night ; 
and  be  immediatelv'  despatched  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor, 
which,  as  Taylor  told  me,  expressed  grief 
in  the  strongest  manner  he  had  ever  read : 
so  that  it  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  it  has 
not  been  preserved  •.     The  letter  was 

•  III  the  Gentleman**  MAsaxine  for  Fe- 
brnary,  1794  (p.  100),  was  printed  a  letter 
pretendiBf  to  be  that  written  by  Johntton  ou 
the  death  of  his.  wife,  but  it  is  merely  a 
tranacript  of  the  4i»t  number  of"  lite  Idler.** 
A  Iktitious  date,  March  17, 17«l,  U.  8.  wa« 


brondit  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  hla  honsc  in 
the  Cloisters,  Westminster,  abont  three 
in  the  rooming;  and  as  it  signified  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  got  np,  and 
went  to  Johnson  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed, 
and  found  him  in  tears  and  in  extreme 
agitation.  After  being  a  little  while  to- 
getlier,  Johnson  requested  him  to  join 
with  him  in  prayer.  He  then  prayed 
extempore,  as  did  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  thna 
bv  means  of  that  piety  which  was  e%'er 
his  primary  object,  his  troubled  mind 
was,  in  some  degree,  soothed  and  coro- 
p<>8ed. 
The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  TO  THE  REVERBNO  DR.  TAVLOR. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Let  me  have  yonr  company  and  in- 
struction. Do  not  live  away  from  me. 
My  distress  is  great. 

**  Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform 
me  what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my 
mother  and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note 
in  writing  with  you. 

*'  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
"  March  18,  1753.** 

That  his  sufferings  upon  the  death  of 
his  wife  were  severe,  beyond  what  are 
commonly  endured,  I  have  no  donbt, 
Hrom  the  information  of  many  who  were 
then  abont  him,  to  none  of  whom  I  give 
more  credit  than  to  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
his  faithful  negro  servant  t,  who  came 
into  his  family  abont  a  fortnight  after  the 
dismal  event.  These  sufferings  w«re  ag- 
gravated by  the  melancholy  Inherent  in 
his  constitution  ;  and  although  he  pro- 
bably  was  not  oftener  in  the  wrong  than 
she  was,  in  the  little  disagreements  which 
sometimes  troubled  his  married  state, 
during  which,  he  owned  to  me,  that  the 
gloomy  irritability  of  bis  existence  was 

Added  by  some  person,  previnniily  to  thia 
paper*«  being  sent  to  tlie  pahlii^bHr  of  that 
inimrellany,  to  give  a  colour  to  this  decep. 
lion.    M.  "^ 

t  Francis  Barber  wan  bom  in  Jamaica,  and 
««ras  brought  to  EorlMod  in  1750  by  Colonel 
BAthurst.  father  of  Johnaon*s  very  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Baihiimt.  He  wan  sent,  for  Home 
time,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  JarfciioiiNi  schoo), 
at  Harton.  in  Yorkshire.  The  Colonfl,  by  his 
wfit,  Ipft  him  hffs  rr4'<!4]rnii,  ani  Pr.  r;:it!i.,r  t 

vr  1^  ".llPrii  lit.Lr  \\v  -^In'juIjI  fivi:t  mH"  l'il,ii 's 

nrrvn'1',  11^  vvFiiH'h  lfi»  r-rinMniH''1  i/uin  I7i2  mi 
Ji»hi)>iiPnV  dtJlh;  whIj  Ihf  t if e^pl I f; »i  fiF  t^-i 
iitCFr^a'^  ;  In  ont  nf  ivh'rh^  it(«>ii  «^ir.ff  diFrr- 
«?ijce  niih  hi«  mjBPi'r,  hf  wfm  and  *«Tifrl 
An  iriioihmiry  *n  <^hfsr>*jftr^  hut  stJH  ^JMrrnJ 
f>r,  J'Hlknirtn  wciHionA^v  ;  ^n  nnnllirrjiii  i*n<^ 

a  fAW*^    |o  Urn  tn  M'Q,     Kl'lt  of  lit4-  tPCtlF,  VtM^Vr'i^ 

hf^  *■!>,  tiv  ihv  hinrlfir*?  nf  bl«  ni»«Tff,  HI   si 

«  fi  ml  I     1  <r  V'tt  r  h  fl  ii«  f  ii  I  .r.-T'  kr^ ,   I  kT  P    kp    H<  i  l'  1^  r 

havfl  ihc  mHatiPfiife  t,i  t-^-.m?-  IfiArnin^^  iu 
early,  and  so  lanting  a  connection  was  there 
lietweeo  Dr.  Jobason  aad  this  hanblc  friend. 
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more  painTnl  to  Mm  than  ever,  be  might 
very  natarally,  after  her  death,  be  ten- 
derly disposed  to  charge  himself  with 
•light  omissions  and  omsnces,  the  sense 
of  which  woald  give  hira  much  uneasi- 
ness • .  Accordingly  we  find,  abont  a  year 
after  her  decease,  that  he  thas  addressed 
Che  sopreme  Being :  *'  O  Lord,  who 
givest  the  grace  of  repentance,  and 
hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant 
that  by  true  contrition  I  may  obtain  for- 
giveness  of  all  the  sins  committed,  and 
of  all  doties  neglected,  in  my  nnion  with 
die  wife  whom  thoa  hast  taken  from  me : 
for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instractionf."  The 
kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstanding  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  is  well  known 
Co  his  friends  ;  and  1  cannot  trace  the 
smallest  foundation  for  the  foHowingdark 
and  uncharitable  assertion  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  :  *'  The  apparition  of  his  de- 
parted wife  was  altogether  of  the  terriflck 
kind,  and  hardly  afforded  him  a  hope  that 
she  was  in  a  state  of  happiness  j;."  That 
he,  in  oonfermtey  with  the  opinions  of 
many  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and  pious 
€hrt8tians  in  all  ages,  supposed  that  there 
was  a  middle  state  after  death,  previous 
CO  the  time  at  which  departed  souls  are 
tnally  received  to  eternal  felicity,  ap- 
pears, I  think,  nnquestionably  from  his 
devotions  $ :  **  And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy 
fatherly  goodness  the  wulof  my  departed 
wife  :  beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  what- 
ever is  best  in  her  present  state,  and 
finally  to  receive  her  to  eternal  happi- 
nesf|{."  But  this  state  has  not  been 
looked  upon  with  horrour,  but  only  as 
less  gracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  John- 
son in  die  church  of  Bromley  in  Kentir> 
to  which  he  was  probably  led  by  the 
residence  of  his  friend  Hawkesworth  at 
Chat  place.  The  funeral  sermon  which 
he  composed  for  her,  which  was  never 

•  See  his  beautiful  and  afleciiiiir  Aambler, 
Ko.  i\.    M. 
t  PrAven  and  Meftitatioos,  p.  19. 
t  HawkiiM*«  Life  of  iobo«on,  p.  3JC 
f  It  does  not  aiipear  tbat  Jobusoa  was  fully 
penuaaed  that  tliere  was  »  middle  scale :  his 
fira5eis  being  only  conditioual,  i.  e.  if  such  a 
vtHie  exiiied.    M. 
tl  Prayer*  and  Meditations,  p.  ». 
\  Tbe  foltowiag  epiUph  was  written  by 
Jobnsoo,  and  iuiicribed  op  her  tombsioue,  in 
the  charch  of  Provley : 

liic  conduntur  reljquise 

ELIZA  BBTH£^ 

Aatiqna  JarvMioruiu  grente, 

Peatliogie,  apnd  Leioestrienkes,  ortae; 

Formosfa.  cuUsb,  inarniose,  plsa; 

Uxorts,  primii  nuptiin,  llBNaici  Poktbr, 

8ecundit,  Sahublis  JoraNsoiv ; 

Qui  nittituDi  amauni,  diuqiie  defletam 

Hoc  iapide  cootexit. 

Obiit  Loiidioi.  Men»e  Mart. 

A  D.  MDCCLII. 


preached,  but  havhig  been  given  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  has  been  published  since  hi« 
death,  is  a  performance  of  nncommou 
excellence,  and  full  of  radonal  and  pioos 
comfort  to  such  as  are  depressed  by  that 
severe  allllcdon  which  Johnson  felt  when 
he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  considered  that 
it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation  of* 
mind,  and  In  the  short  interval  between 
her  death  and  burial}  it  cannot  be  read 
without  wonder. 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had 
the  following  antlientick  and  artless  ac- 
count of  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
him  recently  after  his  wife's  death :  **  He 
was  in  great  affliction.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  then  living  in  his  house,  which  was 
in  Gough  Square.  He  was  busy  with  the 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Shiehi,  and  some  others 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  writ- 
ten for  him,  used  to  come  about  him. 
He  had  then  little  for  himself,  but  fre- 
quently sent  money  to  Mr.  Shiels  when 
in  distress.  The  friends  who  visited  him 
at  that  lime,  were  chiefly  Dr.  Bathurst  • 
and  Mr.  Diamond,  an  apothecary  in 
Cork  Street,  Burlineton  Gai^ens,  with 
whom  he  and  Mrs.  Williams  generally 
dined  every  Sunday.  There  was  a  talk 
of  his  going  to  Iceland  with  him,  which 
would  probably  have  happened,  had  he 
lived.  There  were  also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  Mr.  Ryland,  merchant  on 
Tower  Hill,  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess, 
who  lived  with  Mr.  Cave,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  sometimes  Mrs.  Macauley ;  also 
Mrs.  Gardener,  wife  of  a  tallow-chandler 
on  Snow  Hill,  not  in  the  learned  way, 
but  a  worthy  good  wuman;  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds ;  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Dodsley,  Mr.  Bouquet,  Mr.  Payne,  of  Pa- 
ternoster Row,  booksellers;  Mr.  Strahan» 
the  printer;  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Loid 
Southwell,  Mr.  Garrick." 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this 
catalogue  of  his  friends,  and  in  particular 
his  humble  friend  Mr.  Robert  Levet,  an 
obscure  praetiser  in  physick  amongst  the 
lower  people,  his  fees  being  sometimes 
very  small  sums,  soraetmaes  whatever  his 
patients  could  afford  him  ;  but  of  such 
extensive  praetiee  in  that  way,  that 
Mrs.  Williams  has  told  me  his  walk  was 
from  Hounded  itch  to  Marylebone.  It 
appears  flrom  Johnson's  diary  that  their 

•  Dr.  Batharst,  ihoitgh  a  physician  of  no 
incoa«i<leiable  merit,  bad  not  the  good  fortuae 
to  fet  much  practice  iu  London.  He  wav, 
therefore,  wiiiin|r  to  accept  (if  employment 
abroad,  and,  to  the  rerret  of  ail  wbo  knew 
him,  fell  a  lacrifice  to  inedestrttctiveciiwaiCp 
III  tbe  expedition  ag^aintt  the  Uavaunah* 
Mr.  LaARion  recollect*  the  followinj^  paasage 
ill  A  tetter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  BeaiirlerE? 
•*  The  Havannab  is  taken ;— a  conqiic»(  too 
ueari)  obtained;  for  Bathurst  died  before  it.'t 

**  rut  PrUiunu  tanH  tota^ue  Tnrfa/kitJ* 
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aeqaaiatance  comraeileed  about  the  year 
1746 ;  and  soch  wa»  Johnaon's  predUection 
for  bioiy  and  fancifnl  estimation  of  bis 
moderate  abilities,  that  I  have  beard  bim 
»ay  he  shoold  not  be  satbfied,  though  at- 
tended by  all  the  eollege  of  physicians, 
anless  he  had  Mr.  Levet  with  bim.  Ever 
«r  since  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  many  years  before,  as  I  have  been 
asanred  by  those  who  knew  him  earlier, 
Mr.  Levet  had  an  apartment  in  his  house 
or  his  chambers,  and  waited  upon  him 
every  morning,  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  late  and  tedious  breakfast.  He 
was  of  a  strange  grotesque  appearance, 
•tiff  and  formal  in  his  manner,  and  sel- 
dom said  a  word  while  any  company 
was  present*. 

The  circle  of  his  ft'iends,  indeed,  at  this 
time  was  extensive  and  various,  far  be- 

?ond  what  has  been  generally  imagined, 
'o  trace  his  acquaintance  with  each  par- 
ticular person,  if  it  could  be  done,  woold 
be  a  task,  of  which  the  labour  would  not 
be  repaid  by  the  advantage.  But  excep- 
tions are  to  be  made ;  one  of  which  must 
be  a  friend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  was  truly  his  dulce  tfecus, 
and  with  whom  he  maintained  an  unin- 
terrupted intinucy  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life.  When  Johnson  lived  in  Castle  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  he  used  frequently  to 
visit  two  ladies  who  lived  opposite  tohim. 
Miss  Cotterells,  daughters  of  Admiral 
Cotterell.  Reynolds  used  also  to  visit 
there,  and  thus  they  met.  Mr.  Reynokis, 
as  I  have  observed  above,  had,  from  the 
first  reading  of  his  Life  of  Savage,  con- 
ceived a  very  high  admiration  of  John- 
son's powers  of  writing.  H  is  conversation 
no  less  delighted  him ;  and  he  cultivated 
bis  acquaintance  with  the  laudable  seal 
of  one  who  was  ambitious  of  general 
improvement.  Sir  Joshua,  indeed,  was 
lucky  enough  at  their  very  first  meeting 
to  make  a  remark,  which  was  so  much 
above  the  common-place  style  of  con- 
versation that  Johnson  at  once  perceived 
that  Reynolds  had  the  habit  of  thinking 
for  himself.  The  ladies  were  regretting 
the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  owed 
great  obligations ;  upon  which  Reynolds 
observed,  **  You  have,  however,  the 
comfort  of  being  relieved  from  a  burthen 
of  gratitude."  They  were  shocked  a  little 
at  this  alleviating  suggestion,  as  too  self- 
ish ;  but  J<rimson  defended  it  in  his  clear 
and   forcible   manner,  and  was   much 

E leased  with  the  mindt  the  fair  view  of 
nman  nature,  which  it  exhibited,  like 
some  of  the  reflections  of  Rocbefoucanlt. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  went  home 
with  Reynolds,  and  supped  with  him. 
Sir  Joshua  toU  me  a  pleasant  charac- 

•  See  GvnUeman's  M»ff.  for  Feb*  17M. 


teristical  anecdote  of  JohnaoB  abont  the 
time  of  tlieir  first  acquaintance.  When 
they  were  one  evening  together  at  the 
Miss  Cotterells',  the  then  Duchess  of 
Ai^Ie  and  another  lady  of  high  rank 
came  in.  Johnson  thinking  that  the 
Miss  Cotterells  were  too  much  engrossed 
by  them,  and  that  be  and  his  friend  were 
neglected,  as  low  company  of  whom  they 
wei%  somewhat  adiamed,  grew  angry  ; 
and  resolving  to  shock  their  supposed 
pride,  by  making  their  great  visiters 
imagine  that  his  friend  and  lie  were  low 
indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud 
tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  '*  How 
much  do  yon  think  yon  and  1  could  get 
in  a  week,  if  we  were  to  work  a»  hard 
as  we  could?"— as  if  they  had  been 
common  mechanicks. 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Lang- 
ton,  Esq.  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
another  much  valued  friend,  commenced 
soon  after  the  conclusion  o€  his  Rambler ; 
which  that  gentleman,  then  a  youth,  had 
read  with  so  much  admiration  that  he 
came  to  London  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
endeavouring  to  be  introduced  to  its  an- 
thour.  By  a  fortunate  chance  he  hap- 
oened  to  take  lodgings  in  a  house  where 
Mr.  Levet  frequently  visited ;  and  having 
mentioned  his  wish  to  his  landlady,  she 
introduced  bim  to  Mr.  Levet,  who  readily 
obtained  Johnson's  permission  to  bring 
Mr.  Langton  to  bim ;  as,  indeed,  Johiia<m, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  bad 
no  shyness,  real  or  affected,  but  was  easy 
of  access  to  all  who  were  properly  recom- 
mended, and  even  wished  to  see  numbers 
at  his  levee,  as  bis  rooming  circle  of 
company  might,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
called.  Mr.  Langton  was  exceedingly 
surprised  when  the  sage  first  appeared. 
He  had  not  received  the  smallest  intima- 
tion of  his  figure,  dress,  or  manner.  FrtMa 
pemsing  his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should 
see  a  decent,  well  dressed,  in  short,  a 
remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  In- 
stead of  which,  down  from  his  bedcham- 
ber, about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen,  a 
huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little  dark 
wig  which  scarcdy  covered  his  head,  and 
his  clothes  hanging  loose  abont  bim.  But 
his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated, 
and  so  forcible,  and  his  religious  and  po- 
litical notions  so  congenial  with  those  in 
which  Langton  had  been  educated,  that 
he  conceived  for  him  that  veneration 
and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 
Johnson  was  not  the  less  reaay  to  love 
Mr.  Langton,  far  his  being  of  a  very 
ancient  family ;  for  I  have  heard  him 
say,  with  pleasure,  **  Langton,  sir,  has  a 

grant  of  free  warren  from  Henry  the  . 
ec«ad;  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton, 
in  Kins  John's  reign,  was  of  this  family." 
Mr.  Langton  afterwards  went  to  pursue 
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hU  rtiMlfet  *l  IVinUy  College,  OkIMI, 
where  he  formed  «■  aeqnaintaace  with  Ma 
fellow  stadcDt,  Mr.  Topham  Beaaderk ; 
who,  thongfa  their  opinioni  and  mode* 
of  life  were  so  different  that  it  aeemed 
otterly  improbable  that  they  should  at  all 
agree,  had  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature, 
so  acute  an  nndAntandlng,  snch  elegance 
of  manners,  and  so  wetl  discerned  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Langton,  a 
geotleman  eminent  not  only  for  worth 
•Ml  learning,  bat  for  an  Inexhaustible 
fond  of  entertaining  conversation,  that 
thev  became  intimate  friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance 
■began,  passed  a  considerable  time  at 
Oxford.  He  at  first  thought  it  strange 
that  Langton  should  associate  so  much 
with  one  who  had  the  character  of  being 
loose,  both  in  his  principles  and  practice : 
bat,  by  degrees,  he  himself  was  fascinated. 
— Mr.  Beauderk's  being  of  the  St.  Alban's 
family,  and  having,  in  some  particulars, 
■  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second, 
cootributed,  in  Johnson's  imagination,  1o 
throw  a  lustre  upon  his  other  qualities ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  moral,  pioas 
Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissipated  Beau- 
derk,  were  companions.  "  What  a  coa- 
lition 1  (said  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of 
this) :  I  ahM  have  my  old  friend  to  bail 
^Mit  of  the  Round-house."  But  I  can 
bear  testimony  that  It  was  a  very  agree- 
able association.  Beanclerk  was  too 
polite,  and  valued  learning  and  wit  too 
mneb,  to  offend  Johnson  by  sallies  of 
infidelity  or  licentiousness ;  and  Johnson 
iletighted  in  the  good  qualities  of  Bean- 
clerk,  and  hoped  to  correct  the  evil. 
Innfomerable  were  the  scenes  in  which 
Johnson  was  amused  by  these  vonng 
men.  Beanclerk  could  take  more  liberty 
with  him  than  any  body  with  whom  I 
ever  saw  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Beanclerk  was  not  spared  by  his  respect- 
able companion,  when  reproof  Was  pro- 
per. Beanclerk  had  such  a  propensity 
to  satire,  that  at  one  time  Johnson  said 
to  him,  ''  You  never  open  vour  mouth 
bat  with  intention  to  give  pain ;  and  you 
have  often  given  me  pain,  not  from  the 
power  of  what  you  saiid,  but  from  seeing 
voor  intention."  At  another  time  apply. 
log  to  him,  with  a  slight  alteratioOf  a  line 
of  Pope,  he  said, 
**  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  tby  scorn  of  fool*— 

Every  thing  thou  do«t  shows  the  one,  and 
everv  tiling  thou  sayest  the  other."  At 
another  time  be  said  to  him,  *'  Thy  body 
is  all  vice,  and  thy  mind  all  virtue." 
Beaoclerk  not  seemmg  to  relish  the  oom- 
plimeot,  Johnson  said,  "  Nay,  sir,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  marching  in  triumph 
into  Babylon,  could  not  have  desired  to 
have  had  more  said  to  him." 
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Johosoii  was  some  time  with  Beanclerk 
at  his  hoose  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
entertainiMl  with  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy.  One  Sunday,  when  the 
weather  was  very  fine,  Beanclerk  enticed 
him,  insensibly,  to  saunter  about  all  the 
morning.  They  went  into  a  churchyard, 
in  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  Johnson 
laid  himself  down  at  his  ease  upon  one 
of  the  tombstones.  **  Now,  sir  (said 
Beanclerk),  you  are  like  Hogarth's  Idle 
Apprentice."  When  Johnson  got  his 
pension,  Beanclerk  said  to  him,  in  the 
humorons  phrase  of  Falstaff,  "  I  hone 
you'll  now  purge  and  live  cleanly,  like 
a  gendeman." 

One  night,  when  Beauclerk  and  Lang- 
ton had  sapped  at  a  tavern  in  London, 
and  sat  till  ahoot  three  in  the  morning, 
it  came  into  their  heads  to  go  and  knock 
up  Johnson,  and  see  if  they  could  prevail 
on  him  to  join  them  in  a  ramble.  They 
rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared 
in  bis  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on 
tlie  top  of  his  head  itistead  <of  a  nightcap, 
and  a  poker  in  his  hand,  imagining,  pro- 
bably,  that  some  ruffians  were  coming  to 
attack  hira.  When  he  discovered  who 
they  were,  and  was  told  their  errand, 
he  smiled,  and  with  great  good  homour 
agreed  to  their  proposal :  ^  What,  is  it 
yon,  you  dogs!  Pli  have  a  frisk  with 
yon."  He  was  soon  dressed,  and  they 
sallied  forth  together  into  Covent  Garden, 
where  the  green-grocers  and  fruiterers 
were  beginning  to  arrange  their  hampers, 
just  come  in  from  the  country.  Johnson 
made  some  attempts  to  help  them ;  but 
the  honest  gardeners  stared  so  at  his 
figure  and  manner,  and  odd  interference, 
that  he  soon  saw  his  services  were  not 
relished.  They  then  repaired  to  one  of 
the  nelghbourlne  taverns,  and  made  a 
bowl  of  that  liquor  called  Bishop*, 
which  Johnson  had  always  liked :  while 
in  joyous  contempt  of  sleep,  from  which 
he  had  been  roused,  he  repeated  th6 
festive  lines, 


**  Short,  O  short  then  be  tby  rei^ 
And  five  u«  to  the  world  tigzlnfr' 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked 
down  to  the  Thames,  took  a  boat,  and 
rowed  to  Billingsgate.  Beauclerk  and 
Johnson  were  so  well  pleaiied  with  their 
amusement  that  they  resolved  to  perse^ 
vere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of  the 
day :  but  Langton  deserted  them,  being 

•  •*  Bichop,  a  cant  word  for  a  mixture  o 
trine,  oraores,  and  suear."    R. 

t  Mr.  Langton  reeoTlected,  or  Dr.  iobnton 
repeated  the  paM«ae  wrong.  The  lines  are 
n  Lord  Laiifdowoe's  Drinking  Soar  lo  Sleep, 
«nd  ran  tbns:  •       »  rf 

'*  Short,  rtty  short  he  then  fby  relaa. 

For  I'm  ia  baste  to  laogb  aad  drink  again..** 
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engaged  to  breakfut  with  some  yoQog 
ladies.  Johnson  scolded  him  for  "  leav. 
lag  his  social  friends,  to  go  and  sit  with 
a  set  of  wretched  un-idea'd  girls."  Gar- 
rick,  being  told  of  this  ramble,  said  to 
him  smartly,  "  I  heard  of  yonr  firolick 
t'other  night.  You'll  be  in  the  Chronicle." 
Upon  which  Johnson  afterwards  observed, 
"  He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing.  His 
wife  would  not  let  him  I" 

He  entered  upon  this  year,  1753»  with 
his  usual  piety,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing prayer,  which  I  transcribed  from 
that  part  of  his  diary  which  he  burnt  a 
few  days  before  his  death : 

"  Jan.  1,  1753,  N.  S.  which  I  shall 
use  for  the  future. 

"  Almighty  God,  who  bast  continued 
my  life  to  this  day,  grant  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  im- 
prove the  time  which  thou  shalt  grant 
me,  to  my  eternal  salvation.  Make  me 
to  remember,  to  thy  glory^thy  judgments 
and  thy  mercies.  Make  me  so  to  consider 
the  loss  of  my  wife,  whom  thou  hast  taken 
from  me,  that  it  may  dispose  me,  by  thy 
grace,  to  lead  the  residue  of  my  life  in 
thy  fear.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jssus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

He  now  velieved  the  drudgery  of  his 
Dictionary,  and  the  melancholy  of  his 
grief,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
compoeitipi)  of  *'  The  Adventurer,"  in 
which  he  began  to  write  April  10,  mark- 
ing his  essays  with  the  signature  T,  by 
wbicl)  most  of  his  papers  in  that  c<^ection 
are  distinguished :  those,  however,  which 
have  that  signature,  and  also  that  of  Mp- 
*argirv»f  were  not  written  by  him,  but, 
as  1  suppose,  by  Dr.  Bathurst.  Indeed, 
Johnson's  energy  of  thought  and  richness 
of  language  are  still  more  decisive  marks 
than  any  signature.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
my  readers,  I  imagine,  will  not  doubt 
Uiat  Namber  39,  on  sleep,  is  his ;  for  it 
not  only  has  the  general  texture  and 
colour  of  his  stylie,  but  the  authours  with 
whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are 
readily  introduced  in  it  in  cnrsory  allu- 
sion. The  translation  of  a  passage  in 
Statink,  quoted  in  that  paper,  and  marked 
jC.  B.  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Bathnrst„  whose  Christian  name  was 
Richard.  How  much  this  amiable  man 
actually  contributed  to  "  The  Adven- 
turer," cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add, 
that  Hawkesworth's  imitations  oi  John- 
son are  somethnes  so  happy  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them, 
with  certainty^  from  the  composition  of 
his  great  archetype.  Hawkes worth  was 
his  etosest  imitator,  a  circumstance  of 
which  that  writer  wouM  once  have  been 
proud  to  be  told;  though,  when  he  had 
become  elated  by  having  risen  into  some 
degree  of  consequence,  he,  in  a  conversa- 


tion with  me,  had  the  provoking  eflfVontery 
to  sav  he  was  not  sensible  of  it. 

Johnson  was  truly  zealons  for  the  sno- 
cess  of  **  The  Adventurer ;"  and  very 
soon  after  his  engaging  in  it  he  wrote  the 
following  letter : 

**  TO  TUB  REVERBND  DR.  J06XPH  WARTOK. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  OUGHT  to  have  written  to  yon  before 
now,  but  I  ought  to  do  many  thmgs  which 
I  do  not ;  nor  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any 
merit  from  this  letter;  for,  being  desirek 
by  the  auihours  and  proprietor  of  the 
Adventurer  to  look  out  for  another,  hand, 
my  thoughts  necessarily  Axed  upon  yott, 
whose  fund  of  literature  wUk  enable  yon 
to  assist  them,  with  very  iittle  interruptioB 
of  your  studies. 

**  They  de.«>ire  you  to  engage  to  furnish 
one  paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper, 
which  you  may  very  readily  perform. 
We  have  considered  that  a  paper  should 
consist  of  pieces  of  imagination,  pictures 
of  life,  and  disquisitions  of  literature. 
The  part  which  depends  on  the  imagina^ 
tion  is  very  well  supplied,  as  yon  will 
find  when  you  read  the  paper ;  for  der 
scriptious  of  life,  there  is  now  a  treaty 
almost  made  with  an  autliour  and  an 
authouress ;  and  the  province  of  criticism 
and  literature  they  are  very  desirous  to 
assign  to  the  commentator  on  Virgil. 

"  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  re- 
jected, and  that  the  next  post  will  bring 
us  your  compliance.  I  speak  as  one  of 
the  fraternity,  though  I  have  no  part  in 
the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto; 
but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  particular 
friends,  and  I  hope  the  pleiisure  of  seeing 
a  third  united  to  them,  will  not  be  denied 

to,  DRAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
'*  Sam.  Johnsom.'* 
<*  March  8,  ni3.** 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was. 
Dr.  Warton's  enriching  the  collection 
with  several  admirable  essays. 

Johnson's  saying  '*  I  have  no  part  in 
the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto," 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  bis  being  the 
an  thou  r  of  the  papers  marked  T.  Bot 
he  had,  at  this  time,  written  only  one 
number ;  and  besides,  even  at  any  after 
period,  he  might  have  nsed  the  same 
expression,  considering  it  as  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  own  them  ;  for  Mrs.  Wil. 
iiams  told  me  that,  "  as  be  had  given 
those  Essays  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  sold 
them  at  two  guineas  each,  he  never  would 
own  them ;  nay,  he  nsed  to  say,  he  did 
not  torite  them :  but  the  fact  was,  that 
he  dictated  them,  while  Bathurst  wrote.^ 
I  read  to  him  Mrs.  Williams's  account ; 
he  smiled,  and  said  nothing. 


Atat.  44. 
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I  am  not  anile  uUiAed  with  the  eataintiy 
by  which  the  prodactions  of  one  person 
are  thas  passed  opon  the  workl  for  the 
productions  of  aooUier.  1  allow  that  not 
only  knowlediie,  bat  powers  and  qaalities 
of  mind  may  be  commonicated  ;  but  the 
actual  effect  of  individual  exertion  never 
can  be  transferred  with  truth,  to  any  other 
than  its  own  original  cause.  One  person's 
child  may  be  made  the  child  of  another 
person  by  adoption,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans, or  by  the  ancient  Jewish  mode  of 
a  wife  having  children  borne  to  her  upon 
her  knees,  by  her  handmaid.  But  these 
were  children  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  natare.  It  was  dearly  understood 
that  they  were  not  of  the  blood  of  their 
aominal  parents.  So  in  literary  children, 
an  authonr  ma^  give  the  profits  and  fame 
of  his  composition  to  another  man,  but 
cannot  make  that  man  the  real  authour. 
A  Highland  gentleman,  a  younger  branch 
of  a  family,  once  consulted  me  if  he  could 
not  validly  purchase  the  Chieftainship  of 
his  family  from  the  Chief,  who  was  wil- 
ling  to  sell  it.  I  told  him  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  a 
right  to  be  a  different  person  from  what 
he  really  was ;  for  that  the  right  of  Chief- 
tainship attached  to  the  blood  of  primo- 
geniture, and,  therefore,  was  incapable  of 
being  transferred.  1  added,  that  though 
Esau  sold  his  birthright,  or  the  advantages 
belonging  to  it,  he  still  remained  the  first- 
born of  his  parents ;  and  that  whatever 
agreement  a  Chief  might  make  with  any 
of  the  clan,  the  HeraUls  Office  could  not 
ailmit  of  the  metamorphosis,  or  with  any 
decency  attest  the  younger  was  the  elder; 
but  I  did  not  convince  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman. 

Johnson's  papers  in  the  Adventurer  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler ;  bnt 
being  rather  more  varied  in  their  sub- 
jects*, and  being  mixed  with  essays  by 
other  writers,  upon  topicks  more  gene- 
rally attractive  than  even  the  most  elegant 
ethical  discourses,  the  sale  of  the  work, 
at  first,  was  more  extensive.  Without 
meaning,  however,  to  depreciate  the  Ad- 
venturer, I  must  observe,  that  as  the 
value  of  the  Rambler  came,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  to  be  better  known,  it  grew 
upon  the  publick  estimation,  and  that  its 
sale  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
periodical  papers  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  diary  I  find 
the  following  entry : 

"  April  3,  1753.  I  began  the  second 
vol.  of  my  Dictionary,  room  being  left 

*  Dr.  JoboMU  lowered  and  womewbat  dis- 
roiiied  his  style*  in  writio|r  the  Adventurers, 
In  order  that  his  Papers  niirht  pass  fur  those 
of  Dr.  Bathurst,  to  whom  be  consigned  the 
profits.  This  was  Hawkeswortb's  opinion.  B. 


in  the  first  for  PreCaoe*  Grammar,  and 
History,  none  of  them  yet  begun. 

"  O  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported 
me,  enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  labour, 
and  in  the  whole  task  of  my  present  state ; 
that  when  I  shall  render  up,  at  the  last 
day,  an  account  of  the  talent  committed 
to  me,  1  may  receive  pardon,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesvs  Christ.    Amen." 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lenox  with 
a  Dedication  ('aj  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
of  her  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated  f." 

In  1754  I  can  trace  nothing  published 
by  him,  except  his  numbers  of  the  Ad- 
venturer, and  "  The  Life  of  Edward 
Cave,"ra>  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaaine 
for  February.  In  biography  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  excelled,  beyond 
ail  who  have  attempted  that  species  of 
composition ;  upon  which,  indeed,  he  set 
the  highest  value.  To  the  minute  selec- 
tion of  characteristical  circumstances,  for 
which  the  ancients  were  remarkable,  he 
added  a  philosophical  research,  and  the 
most  perspicuous  and  energetick  lan- 
guage. Cave  was  certainly  a  man  of 
estimable  qualities,  and  was  emiuentlpr 
diligent  and  successful  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, which,  doubtless,  entitled  him  to 
respect.  But  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  being  recorded  by  Johnson ;  who,  of 
the  naiTow  life  of  a  printer  and  publisher, 
without  any  digressions  or  adventitious 
circumstances,  has  made  an  interertiug 
and  agreeable  narrative. 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  af. 
forded  Johnson  full  occupation  this  year. 
As  it  approached  to  its  conclusion,  he 
probably  worked  with  redoubled  vigour, 
as  seamen  increase  their  exertion  and 
alacrity  when  they  have  a  near  prospect 
of  their  haven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson 
had  paid  the  high  compliment  of  ad- 
dressing to  his  Lordship  the  Plan  of  his 
Dictionary,  had  behaved  to  him  in  such 

t  Two  of  Johnsoo's  Letters,  addressed  te 
Samuel  Richardson,  authour  of  Clarissa,  ite. 
the  forirrr  rfntr-'  Mnrrft  -r,  --«-:.  "'•«■  nthrr 
Septemb  ■      ■  ,.  rd- 

sou's  Co     ■  •;  .-,.•■■     -      fnfi» 

asl— 384.  I  u  I  ti  b  1 .1  it  c;  r  oi  L  hi-fv  Li  I  it  r  >  J^  <  h  livpii 
suggested]  lu  HiL  ImrU^ii  tlie:  r^ri^pMely  nf 
making  .Lrt  Imi^'.x,  \o  bis  Llirre  unriitT  "  but 
while  1  .nil  wiiiieiK  (li^  atl^U),  m  i^lifprUrtn 
arises:  «ir<  Ji  an  lutftx  In  ll»  tbttt  vn-'im  look 
like  the  FTceJuiidb  u(  %  roiirLki,  tn  v)urb  l  will  I 
never  cninnhmi^;  (nr  it  I  eititnD<t  hPDi'At  ttiau' 
kind.  I  faii[.'i:  ^aiiKi  La  Iniurl'  tfarJD."  Rii-|iAfd^ 
son,  now u^  IT,  iLiirkijt^jd  ibt  1»hit;  lor  Id  i7dd  iku 

Biblisheii  ilj  -i|;»^ti»  "A  C^llfxtioa  at  iLo 
oral  anil  Ju^tfu^ihve  ^vmiuLcntj,  Mmjnifj 
Cautions,  .nnL  iU-ElLclinflt,  cntitAiatA  lu  ihe 
Historiei  i"J'  l'auktil^»  CisritHk,  iimI  Sir  CliHrilts 
Grandiscii,  JkitpfaipJI  un'lf  pn>|>t!r  lic^ds.^ 

It  is  reniLki  imhlcH  ibiit  bnib  to  [Li*  tmok,  tnJ 
to  the  Ari-i  ivty  Vt^luuvr.w  ot  L'lill  i»»a,  ii  p re JUrj^l 
a  Prefact,  ffy  (tj'iifji^i.  1  tie  "  fricJiJ,*'  m  tljis 
latter  inac^ncf,  vm  \}i^  cpli-'liimLt^il  Dr.  WAt* 
burton.   M. 
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h  manner  a»  td  excite  his  eontempt  and 
indignalioQ.  The  world  has  be^n  for 
many  years  amased  with  a  story  eonfi- 
dently  told,  and  as  confidently  repeated 
with  additional  circnmstanoes,  that  a 
sudden  disgust  was  taken  by  Johnson 
upon  occasion  of  his  having  been  one  day 
kept  long  in  waiting  in  his  Lordship's 
antechamber,  for  which  the  reason  as- 
signed was,  that  he  bad  company  with 
him  ;  and  that  at  last,  when  the  door 
opened,  out  walked  CoUey  Gibber ;  and 
that  Johnson  was  so  violently  provoked 
when  he  fonnd  for  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  excluded,  that  he  went  away  in  a 
passion,  and  never  would  return.  I  re- 
member having  mentioned  this  story  to 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  told  roe,  be 
was  very  intimate  with  Lord  Chesterfiek) ; 
and  holding  it  as  a  well  known  truth,  de- 
fended Lord  Chesterfield  by  saying,  that 
'*  Gibber,  who  had  been  introduced  fa- 
miliarly by  the  back-stairs,  had  probably 
not  l>een  there  ai>ove  ten  minutes/'  It 
may  seem  strange  even  to  entertain  a 
doubt  concerning  a  story  so  long  and  so 
widely  current,  and  thus  implicitly  adopt- 
ed, if  not  sanctioned,  by  the  authority 
which  I  have  mentioned;  but  Johnson 
himself  assured  me,  that  there  was  not 
the  least  foundation  for  it.  He  told  me, 
that  there  never  was  any  particular  in- 
cident which  produced  a  quarrel  between 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  him  ;  but  that  his 
Lordship's  continued  neglect  was  the 
reason  why  he  resolved  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  him.  When  the  Dictionary 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who,  it  is  said,  had  flattered 
himself  with  expectations  that  Johnson 
would  dedicate  the  work  to  him,  at- 
tempted, in  a  courtly  manner,  to  sooth 
nnd  insinuate  himself  with  the  Sage,  con- 
scious, as  it  should  seem,  of  the  cold  in- 
difference with  which  he  had  treated  its 
ieanied  anthoar;  and  further  attempted 
to  conciliate  him,  by  writing  two  papers 
In  "  The  World,"  in  recommendation  of 
the  work ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  contain  some  studied  compliments, 
so  finely  turned,  that  if  there  had  been 
no  previous  offence,  it  is  probable  that 
Johnson  would  have  been  highly  delighted. 
Praise,  in  general,  was  pleasing  to  him  ; 
but  by  praise  from  a  man  of  rank  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly gratified. 
His  lordship  says, "  I  think  the  pnbllck 
"  ■  ■    of  U 


1754. 
that  he  wiH bring fliis  as  near  topeiYecffoo 
as  any  man  coald  do.  The  Plan  of  it, 
which  he  published  some  years  ago, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  It.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rationally  Imagined,  or  more 
accorately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I 
therefore  recommend  the  previous  perusal 
of  it  to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy  the 
Dictionary,  and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all 
those  who  can  afford  it." 

•     «>•••«•• 

It  must  be  owned,  that  our  langnage 
is,  at  present,  In  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
hitherto,  periiaps,  it  may  not  have  been 
the  worse  for  it.  During  onr  free  and 
open  trade,  many  words  and  expressions 
have  been  imported,  adopted,  and  natu- 
ralised from  other  languages,  which  have 
greatly  enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still 
preserve  what  real  strength  and  beauty 
It  may  have  borrowed  from  others ;  but 
let  it  not,  like  the  Tarpeian  maid,  be  over- 
whelmed and  crushed  by  unnecessary 
ornaments.  The  time  for  discrimination 
seems  to  be  now  come.  Toleration, 
adoption,  and  natural ieation  have  run 
their  lengths.  Good  order  and  authority 
are  now  necessary.  But  where  shall  we 
find  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  obe- 
dience due  to  them  ?  We  must  have  re- 
course to  the  old  Roman  expedient  la 
times  of  conftasion,  and  choose  a  dictator. 
Upon  this  principle,  I  give  my  vote  for 
Mr.  Johnson,  to  fill  that  great  and  arduous 
post,  and  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  make 
a  total  surrender  of  all  my  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  Englisli  language,  as  a 
freeb<N-u  British  subject,  to  the  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  term  of  his 
dictatorship.  Nay  more,  I  will  not  only 
obey  him  like  an  old  Roman,  as  my 
dictator,  but,  like  a  modern  Roman,  I 
will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my 
Pope,  and  hold  him  to  be  infallible  whij^ 
in  the  chair,  but  no  longer.  More  than 
this  he  cannot  well  require;  for,  I  pre- 
sume, that  obedience  can  never  be  ex- 
pected, when  there  is  neither  terrour  to 
enforce,  nor  interest  to  invite  it." 


in  general,  and  the  repnblick  of  letters 
in  particular,  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr, 
Johnson,  for  having  undertaken  and  ex. 
ecuted  so  great  and  desirable  a  work. 
Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
man  :  but  if  we  are  to  Judge  by  the 
various  works  of  Johnson  already  pub- 
lished, we  have  good  reason  to  believe. 


**  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and 
a  History  of  our  Language,  through  its 
several  stages,  were  still  wanting  at  home, 
and  importunately  called  for  Anom  abroad. 
Mr.  Johnson's  labours  Mill  now,  I  dare 
say,  very  fully  supply  that  want,  and 
greatly  contribute  to  the  farther  8pr«ad- 
fng  of  onr  langoage  in  other  countries. 
Learners  were  discouraged,  by  finding  no 
standard  to  resort  to ;  and,  consequently, 
thought  it  incapable  of  any.  They  win 
now  be  undeceived  and  encouraged." 

This  courtly  device  failed  of  its  effect. 
Johnson,  who  thought  that "  all  was  false 
and  hollow,"  despised  the  honeyed  words, 
and  was  eves  indignant  that  Lord  Chea- 
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tcrfield  shonld,  for  h  inomeiit,  inragitte, 
thftt  he  could  be  the  d«pe  of  snch  an 
wtifice.  His  expression  to  roe  coneeni- 
in%  liord  Chesterfleld,  opoo  this  oceasion, 
was,"  Sir,  after  making  great  professions, 
he  had,  for  many  years,  taken  no  notice 
^  me ;  bnt  when  my  Dictionary  vras 
coming  oat,  he  fell  a  scribbling  in  *  The 
World  '  about  It.  Upon  which,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  expressed  in  civil  terms,  bat 
toch  as  might  show  him  that  1  did  not 
mind  what  lie  said  or  wrote,  and  that  I 
had  done  with  him." 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  about  which 
eoriosity  has  been  so  long  excited,  withoat 
being  gratified.  I  for  many  years  solicited 
Johnson  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  it, 
that  so  exo^ent  a  composition  might  not 
he  lost  to  posterity.  He  delayed  from 
time  to  time  to  give  it  me* ;  till  at  last 
hi  1781,  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  at  Soothiil,  in  Bedfordshire, 
he  was  pleased  to  dictate  it  to  me  from 
memory.  He  afterwards  fonnd  amone 
his  papers  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  had 
dictated  to  Mr.  Baretti,  with  its  title  and 
correetimis,  in  his  own  handwriting.  This 
be  gave  to  Mr.  Langton ;  adding,  that  if 
tt  were  to  come  into  print,  he  wished  it 
to  be  f^om  that  copy.  By  Mr.  Langton's 
kindness,  I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my 
work  with  a  perfect  transcript  of  what  the 
wortd  has  so  eagerly  desired  to  see. 

«t  to  TBK  BIGHT  HONOURABIJB  THB  KARL 
OF  CHESTSRFI£U>. 

"  KT  umD,  February  7, 17M. 

**  I  HAVB  been  lately  informed,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two  papers, 
m  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended 
to  the  pnblick,  were  written  by  your 
Lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an 
honour  which,  being  very  little  accus- 
tomed to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know 
not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms 
to  acknowledge. 

'*  When,  upon  some  slight  encourage- 
ment, I  first  visited  your  ]u>rdship,  I  was 
overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
by  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might 
boast  myself  Le  vainqveur  du  vainqueur 

•  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  to  have  had  a  re- 
narksMe  deltcac;  with  respect  to  the  circa- 
latiOD  of  this  letter ;  for  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  iDforms  me,  that  having  manv 

{ears  ago  pressed  him  to  be  allowed  to  read 
i  to  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was 
verv  desiroos  to  hear  it  (promising  at  the  same 
tiaie,  that  no  copy  of  it  should  he  taken), 
JohnsoD  seemed  much  pleaded  that  it  bad 
attracted  ihe  attention  of  a  nobleman  of  su«*h 
a  lespeetable  character;  but  after  pausing 
some  time,  declined  to  comply  with  the  re- 
flsest,  saving,  with  a  smile,  <*  No,  sir;  t  have 
hart  the  dog  too  much  already ; "  or  words  to 
that  purpose. 
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de  la  terre ;— that  I  might  obtftfii  that 
regatd  for  which  1  saw  the  world  con- 
tending ;  but  I  fonnd  my  attendance  so 
little  encouraged  that  neither  pride  nor 
modesty  would  sufier  me  to  continue  it. 
When  I  had  once  addressed  your  Lord- 
ship in  pubiiek,  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  nn- 
courtly  scholar  can  possess.  1  had  done 
all  that  I  could  ;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleaded  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it 
ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now 
past,  since  I  waited  in  your  outward 
rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ; 
daring  which  time  I  have  been  pushing 
on  my  work  through  difiiculties,  of  which 
it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought 
it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publication, 
without  one  act  of  assistance  t,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour. 
Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
never  had  a  Patron  before. 

"  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last 
acquainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  a 
native  of  the  rocks. 

"  Is  not  a  Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who 
looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling 
for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has 
reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with 
help  t  The  notice  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and 
cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and 
cannot  impart  itt;  till  I  am  known,  and 
do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  Is  no  very 
cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to 
be  unwilling  that  the  Pnbltck  should  con- 
sider me  as  owing  that  to  a  Patron  which 
Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for 
myself. 

"  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer 
of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
though  I  should  conclude  it.  If  less  be 

t  The  following  note  is  subjoined  by  Mr. 
Langton.  "  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  gave  me 
this  copy  of  his  letter,  desired  that  I  would 
annex  to  it  bis  information  to  me,  that  whereas 
it  is  said  in  the  letter  that  *  no  assistance  has 
been  received,'  he  did  once  receive  fiom  Lord 
Chesterfield  the  sum  of  ten  pounds ;  hut  as 
that  was  so  inconsiderable  a  sum,  he  thought 
the  mention  of  it  could  not  properly  find  a 
place  in  a  letter  of  the  kind  ihst  this  was," 

t  in  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  evidently 
alludes  to  the  loss  of  bis  wife.  We  find  the 
same  tender  recollection  recurring  to  his  mind 
upon  innumerable  occasions;  and,  perhaps, 
no  n»an  ever  more  forcibly  felt  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  so  elegantly  expressed  by  my  trtead 
Mr.  Malone,  In  his  Prologue  to  Mr.  Jepbson*k 
tracedy  of  Julia:  ^  .  , 

'<  V8in-^ealUi,and  ftive,and  fortune's  foster- 
ing care, 
if  no  fondlireast  the  splendid  blessings  share; 
And,  each  day's  bustltna  pageaniry  once  past. 
There,  only  there  oar  bliss  is  foend  at  last." 
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pOMiWc   with  ks9  ;  for  I  hiiVM  been  {qre 

lULICll  UXQlUtlllli^ 

"  Mwn  obiiElieut  ^i-rvHtii, 
"  Sam*  Jumnson  *." 
"  While  Ibis  VTia  the  tilk  of  tbe  tw^rii 
(ftajfi  Dr.  Adorns,  In  a  Wlter  tti  my),  i 
happened  lo  viait  Dr.  Warb,,rtou.  whu, 
afliluiS  Ibnt  1  wflB  acqtiaintoff  with  John' 
iOD,  1  fiiired  me  euraetily  lo  carry  hU 

tm  he  honynretJ  bim  for  hh  mnuly  be* 

f  Lord  Ch«ter«^hJ.  ^„u  for  rcaomiii^ 
tUe  lre;tuiie.i  he  had  r.^ived  rW.n  |u„^ 

p  e4ted  wilL  ihm  complimt-iup  tW  hu  JialS 

Kfllwd  ^'^^''"""'^  hiMiself  ani|j|y  ^a- 
Whicb  smick  nic,  ju  eumpurriig  the  vari- 

fiirlitenry  ^Lttiacriou  Biuod  (bus: 
ToH,Ph|rj^  wa,l,  [h..j.,rT(/,  lit  J  ibeJ^iL-' 

whLi?'!'"  ^'JR:^'^^*^«^"'I:  ilJ"  uneasiness 
wbicb  Lord  LWierftHd"*  fijlacifins  r,a. 
troh«S«  niiidc  Idm  f,:el.  hu  diBm[„Ld    he 

ad  tile  snbaequeut  t Jkiohi  iL  JlSe  a(andt 
■^  TuiJ,  euTj,  a^m^  iii„  Aiffd,^^  i„,,  ^^  jj,(^ 
Tliflt  Wd  ChebUjf field  mu«i  li^ve  hi^u 
mufiiiicd  by  Uiu  Jofty  c,>m«„pr.  anU 
pobte,  yet  Iteeu,  miu.;  widi  ivhtdi  Jt^hn- 
ion  efcJi  lb,  iijd  h  im  w  ji  i  mself  i  m  th  J  a  le  Li  ei 
It  I*  imjMi^bie  to  diiubt.  He,  Luwev^r! 
witli  Ihut  ffluisy  duplicity  whicii  wai  bi» 

t  Soon  after  EJunni,.-.  +^  rimenii  t,f  Crkti. 

L„.^  "H    ^"^  ^Jj^'i  ^^^y  went  fajilnr.  ;in4l 
f^fifu^-l'^V^'^".  ^i***  ""*^'""r  upon  rt  jAel 

fw- it'"  """"'  '•?*^»  '^■"^'   ""  hP  iir^i" 
^i  J-!,r.P?r'"""  bei««n  tl.u  Eiin  iLpu 
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constant  Btady,  affected  to  beqaite  nncon. 
cerned.    Dr.  Adams  mentioued  lo  Mr. 
Kobert  Dodsley  that  be  was  wrry  John- 
son had  written  bis  letter  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield.   Dodsley,  with  the  true  feelings 
of  trade,  said,  "  he  was  very  sorry  too  ; 
for  that  he  bad  a  property  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  his  Lordship's  patronage 
might  have  been  of  conseqaence.''    He 
then  told  Dr.  Adams,  that  Lord  Chester, 
neld  bad  shown  him  the  letter.  "  I  should 
have  imagined  (replied  Dr.  Adams),  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  woald  have  concealed 
''•/ ..   ^?^ '  ^"^^^  Dodsley)  do  you  think 
a  letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt  Lord 
Chesterfield  ?  Not  at  all,  sir.    It  lay  upon 
his  table,  where  any  body  might  see  it. 
He  read  it  to  me ;  said,  *  this  man  has 
great  powers,'  pointed  out  the  severest 
passages,   and  observed  how  well  they 
were  expressed."    This  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  imposed  upon  the  worthy 
Uodsley,   was  certainly  nothing  but  a  • 
specimen   of  that  dissimulation    which 
Lord  Chesterfield  inculcated  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  lessons  ibr  the  con- 
duct of  life.    His  Lordship  endeavoured 
to  justify  himself  to  Dodsley  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Johnson ; 
but  we  may  judge  of  the  flimsiness  of  his 
defence,  from  his  having  excused  hia 
neglect  of  Johnson,  by  saying,  that  «  he 
tiad  beard  he  had  changed  his  lodeinra. 
and  did  not  know  where  he  lived ;''  as  if 
there  could  have  been  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty  to  inform  himself  of  that  circum- 
stance, b;^  inquiring  In  the  literary  circle 
with  which  his  Lordship  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  was,  indeed,  himself,  one 
^f  Its  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson 
and  suggested,  that  his  not  being  admitted 
when  he  called  on  him  was  probably  not 
[o  be  imputed  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  for 
his  Jjordship  had  declared  to  Dodsley 
Uwt  **  he  would  have  turned  off  the  best 
servant  he  ever  had,  if  he  had  known  that 
be  denied  him  to  a  man  who  would  have 
been  always  more  than  welcome;"  and 
1 1)  confirmation  of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord 
Chesterfield's  general  affability  and  easi- 
iiess  of  access,  especially  to  literary  men. 
'  &ir  (said  Johnson),  that  is  not  Lord 
thesterfield ;  he  is  the  proudest  inan  this 
day  existing."  "  No  (said  Dr.  Adams), 
tliere  is  one  person,  at  least,  as  proud  s 
I  think,  by  your  account,  yon  are  the 
prouder  man  of  the  two."  "  But  mine 
(r ephed  Johnson  instantly)  was  defenHve 
pnde."  This,  as  Dr.  Adams  well  ob, 
served,  was  one  of  those  happy  turns  for 
Mhich  he  was  so  remarkably  ready. 

Johnson,  having  now  explicitly  avowed 
his  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  himself  concern- 
injg  that  nobleman  with  pointed  freedom  : 
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Thu  nms  (raid  li«)  I  tiinagbt  had  be«B  « 
Lord  among  wits ;  bnt,  I  find,  he  is  onl^ 
*  wit  among  Lords*  t"  And  when  his 
Letters  to  his  aatnnil  son  were  published, 
he  observed,  that  **  they  teach  the  morals 
of  a  whore,  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing 
aoastert." 

The  character  of  a  "  respectable  Hot- 
tentot/' in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters, 
has  been  generally  onderstood  to  be  meant 
for  Johnson,  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  it 
was.  Bnt  1  remember  when  the  lAte- 
rary  Property  of  those  letters  was  con- 
tested in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas$,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  proprietors,  read  this 
character  as  an  exhibition  of  Johnson, 
Sir  David  Dairymple,  Lord  Hailes,  one 
of  the  Judges,  maintained,  with  some 
warmth,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
portrait  of  Johnson,  but  of  a  late  noble 
LonI,  distinguished  for  abstruse  science. 
.  I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  talk  of  the 
character,  and  say  that  it  was  meant  for 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  which  I  could 
by  no  means  agree ;  for  his  Lordship  had 
nothing  of  that  violence  which  is  a  con- 
spicnons  feature  in  the  composition. — 
Finding  that  my  illustrious  fiiend  could 
bear  to  have  it  supposed  that  it  might  be 
meant  for  him,  1  said,  laughingly,  that 
there  was  one  trait  which  unquestionably 

•  Johnson's  character  of  Chrsterfield  seems 
to  be  imitated  from— inter  docft  uohUisH- 
wnttf  inter  nobUes  dodUtimut,  inter  ntrosque 
^ptivtMSi  (ex  Apnleio.  ▼.  Knum.-^Dedicsiiioo 
of  Adaftei  to   Lord  Mountjoy;)  and  from 

ProcliiH  de  Critia.    K. 

t  That  collection  of  letters  canoot  he  vin- 
dicatrd  ft-om  the  seriou*  charge  of  encou- 
raffiart  tn  some  paawages,  one  of  the  vice* 
BMt  destTNCtive  Co  tint  good  order  and  C'>m- 
fort  of  Mciet^,  which  hi«  Lordship  reprexeni* 
as  mere  fsshiona'hle  gallantry;  and,  in  others, 
•f  iucttlcatinff  the  base  practice  of  dissfmola- 
tloD,  and  reoommendtnr,  with  disproportion- 
ate anxiety,  a  perpetual  attention  to  external 
elejrance  otmannen*  tint  it  must,  at  tlie  same 
time,  be  allowed,  that  they  contain  many  good 
prerepts  of  conduct,  and  much  gemdne  infor- 
mauon  aren  life  and  maimers,  rery  happily 
exprcMed;  and  thai  there  was  coDsidcreble 
merit  in  payin<  so  mncb  attention  to  the  im- 

Erorement  of  one  who  was  dependent  upon 
is  Lord8hip*s  protection;  it  has.  pmbably, 
been  exceeded  in  no  instance  by  tlie  most 
exemplary  parent;  and  though  I  ran  by  no 
means  approve  of  confoanding  the  distinction 
between  lawfnl  and  illicit  offspring,  which  is, 
in  eifect,  insnltiug  the  cirll  establishment  of 
ear  country,  to  looic  no  higher :  I  cannot  help 
tbinliinf  it  laudable  to  he  ki.idiv  attentive  to 
those,  of  whose  existence  we  have,  in  any 
way,been  ihe  cause.  Mr.Stanbope'scbaracter 
has  been  unjustiv  represented  as  diametri- 
cally oppo«ite  to  what  L.ord  Chesterfield  wished 
biffl  to  be.  Me  has  been  called  <iali,  gross, 
and  awliward :  but  I  knew  him  at  Dresden, 
when  he  was  envoy  to  that  conrt ;  and  though 
be  could  not  boast  of  the  grares,  be  was,  tn 
iruib.  a  sewvihle,  ciril,  well  betiaved  man 
{  Now  L 179^  one  ot  his  Majesty's  principal 
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did  not  belong  to  film ;  "  he  throws  his 
meat  any  where  but  down  his  throat." 
"  Sir  (said  he).  Lord  Chesterfield  never 
saw  me  eat  in  his  life." 

On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord 
Bolinebroke's  works,  published  by  Mr. 
David  Mallet.  The  wild  and  pernicioas 
ravings,  under  the  name  of  **  Philoso- 
phy," which  were  thus  ushered  into  the 
wcnrld,  gave  great  offence  to  all  well 
principled  men.  Johnson,  hearing  of 
their  tendency,  which  nobody  disputed, 
was  ronsetl  with  a  just  indignation,  and 
pronounced  this  memorable  sentence 
upon  the  noble  authonr  and  bis  editor. 
**  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel,  and  a  coward  : 
a  scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss 
against  religion  and  morality  ;  a  coward, 
because  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it 
off  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a 
beggarljjr  Scotchman,  to  draw  the  trigger 
after  his  death  I'^  Garrick,  who,  J  can 
attest  ft-oro  my  own  knowledge,  had  his 
mind  seasoned  with  pious  reverence,  and 
sincerely  disapproved  of  the  infidel  writ- 
ings of  several,  whom  in  the  course  of 
his  almost  universal  gay  intercourse  with 
men  of  eminence  he  treated  with  external 
civility,  distinguished  himself  upon  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Pelham  having  died  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works  came  out,  he  wrote  an 
elegant  Ode  on  his  death,  beginning 

"  Let  others  hail  the  rising  son, 
I  bow  to  tliat  whose  course  is  nin ;" 

in  which  is  the  following  stanca : 

"  The  same  sad  morn,  to  Church  and  State 
(So,  for  ovr  sins,  twas  flxVl  by  fate,) 

A  double  stroke  was  given ; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  North, 
St.  John's  fell  genius  issued  forth. 

And  Pelham  fled  to  Heaven.** 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of 
leisure  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries 
there.  Of  this,  and  of  many  interesting 
circumstances  concerning  him,  during  a 

Eart  of  his  life  when  he  conversed  bnt 
ttle  with  the  world,  I  am  enabled  to 
give  a  particular  account,  by  the  liberal 
communications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  who  obligingly  furnished  me 
with  several  of  our  common  friend's 
letters,  which  he  illustrated  with  notes. 
These  I  shall  insert  in  their  proper  places. 

'*  TO  THE  RXVEKEND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
"SIR, 

"  It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  the  book  with 
which  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me.$, 
to  have  delayed  my  thanks  for  it  till  now. 
I  am  too  apt  to  be  negligent ;  but  I  can 
never  deliberately  show  my  disrespect  to 

«  «•  Ob«ervRtlons  on  Spen»er»«  Fulryaueeu. 
the  arst  edition  of  which  was  now  publisbed.'* 
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a  man  of  yoar  character :  and  I  now  pay 
you  a  very  honest  acknowledgment,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  literatare  of  our 
native  country.  Yon  have  shown  to  all, 
who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study  of 
our  ancient  anthonrs«  the  way  to  success ; 
by  directing  them  to  the  perusal  of  the 
books  which  those  authonrs  had  read.  Of 
this  method,  Hughes*,  and  men  much 

S eater  than  Hughes,  seem  never  to  have 
ought.  The  reason  why  the  anthours, 
which  are  yet  read,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, are  so  little  understood,  is,  that  they 
are  read  alone ;  and  no  help  is  borrowed 
from  those  who  lived  with  them,  or  be- 
fore them.  Some  part  of  this  ignorance 
I  hope  to  remove  by  my  book  t,  which 
now  draws  towards  its  end ;  but  which 
I  cannot  finish  to  my  mind,  without 
visiting  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  whidi  I 
therefore  hope  to  see  in  a  fortnight  j;.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  shall  stay,  or  where 
I  shall  lodge ;  but  shall  be  sure  to  look 
for  you  at  my  arrival,  and  we  shall  easily 
settle  the  rest.    I  am,  D£ar  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson," 
•*  [London],  July  |6,  1754." 

Of  his  convei-sation  while  at  Oxford  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Warton  preserved  and 
commnnicated  to  m«  the  following  me- 
morial, which,  though  not  written  with 
all  the  care  and  attention  which  that 
learned  and  elegant  writer  bestowed  on 
those  compositions  which  he  intended  for 
the  pnblick  eye,  is  so  happily  expressed 
in  an  easy  style  that  I  should  injure  it  by 
any  alteration : 

<'  When  Johnson  came  to  Oxford  in 
1754,  the  long  vacation  was  beginning, 
and  most  people  were  leaving  the  place. 
This  was  the  first  time  of  his  being  there, 
after  quitting  the  University.  The  next 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  wished  to 
see  his  old  College,  Pembroke.  I  went 
trith  him.  He  was  highly  pleased  to  find 
all  the  college  servants  which  he  had  left 
there  still  remaining,  particularly  a  very 
old  butler ;  and  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion at  being  recognised  by  them,  and 
conversed  with  them  familiarly.  He 
waited  on  the  master,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who 
received  him  very  coldly.  Johnson  at 
least  expected,  that  the  master  would 
order  a  copy  of  his  Dictionary,  now 
near  publication ;  but  the  master  did  not 
choose  to  talk  on  the  subject,  never  asked 
Johnson  to  dine,  nor  even  to  visit  him, 

•  "  Hvgbes  published  an  edition  of  Spen- 
ser.** 

t ««  His  Dictionary." 

t  *'  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight, 
and  stayed  about  five  weeks.  He  lodged  at  a 
house  called  Kettle  Hall,  near  Trinity  Col- 
Uae.  But  during  this  visit  at  Oxford,  he 
collecied  nothing  in  the  libraries  for  his  Dic- 
tlpnary." 


while  he  stayed  at  OUotA.  After  we 
had  left  the  lodgings,  Johnson  said  to 
me,  '  There  lives  a  man,  who  lives  by 
tile  revenues  of  literature,  and  will  not 
move  a  finger  to  support  It.  If  I  eome 
to  live  at  Oxford,  I  shall  take  up  my 
abode  at  Trinity.*  We  then  called  on  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Meeke,  one  of  the  fellows, 
and  of  Johnson's  standing.  Here  was  a 
most  cordial  greeting  on  both  sides.  On 
leaving  him,  Johnson  said,  *  I  used  to 
think  Meeke  had  excellent  parts,  when 
we  were  boys  together  at  the  College : 
but,  alas  I 

'  Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  !*— 
I  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  ia 
the  Hall,  1  could  not  bear  Meeke's  supe. 
riority,  and  I  tried  to  sit  as  far  from  him 
as  I  could,  that  I  might  not  hear  him 
construe.' 

"As  we  were  leaving  the  College,  he 
said,  *  Here  I  translated  Pope's  Messiah, 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  line  in 
it? — My  own  favourite  is, 

'  FtUUs  aromaiicas  fundit  Saroniea  mties,* 

I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorona 
hexameter.  I  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  in 
the  Yirgilian  style.  He  much  regretted 
that  his  first  tutor  was  dead  ;  for  whom 
he  seemed  to  retain  the  greatest  regard. 
He  said, '  I  once  had  been  a  whole  morn- 
ing sliding  in  Christ  Church  meadows^ 
and  missed  his  lecture  in  logick.  After 
dinner  he  sent  for  me  to  his  room.  I 
expected  a  sharp  rebuke  for  my  idleness, 
and  went  with  a  beating  heart.  When 
we  were  seated,  he  told  me  he  had  sent 
for  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  him» 
and  to  tell  me,  he  was  not  angry  with  me 
for  missing  his  lecture.  This  was,  in  fact, 
a  most  severe  reprimand.  Some  more 
of  the  boys  were  then  sent  for,  and  we 
spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.'  Besides 
Mr.  Meeke,  there  was  only  one  other 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  now  resident :  flrom 
both  of  whom  Johnson  received  the 
greatest  civilities  during  this  visit,  anil 
they  pressed  him  very  much  to  have  a 
room  in  the  College. 

*'  In  the  course  of  this  visit  (1754)* 
Johnson  and  I  walked  three  or  four  times 
to  Ellsfield,  a  village  beautifhlly  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Oxford,  to  see 
Mr.  Wise,  Raddivian  librarian,  with 
whom  Johnson  was  mnch  pleased.  At 
this  place,  Mr.  Wise  had  fitted  up  a 
honse  and  gardens,  in  a  singular  manner, 
but  with  great  taste.  Here  was  an  ex. 
cellent  library,  particularly  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  in  Northern  litera- 
ture, with  which  Johnson  was  often  very 
busy.  One  day  Mr.  Wise  read  to  us  a 
dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  fior 
the  press,  intlded, '  A  History  and  Chro. 
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^  of  tbe  fulraloiu  Ages.'  Some  old 
divimties  ofThrace,  related  to  the  Titans, 
and  called  the  Cabiii,  made  a  very  im- 
portant paia  of  the  theory  of  this  piece ; 
and  in  conversation  afterwards,  Mr.  Wise 
tallied  much  of  his  Cabiri.  As  we  re- 
tamed  to  Oxford  in  the  evening,  I  oat- 
walked  Johnson,  and  be  cried  out  Svffia- 
nt'oa,  a  Latin  word,  which  came  from 
his  month  with  peculiar  grace,  and  was 
as  mach  as  to  say.  Put  on  your  drag 
chain.  Before  we  got  home,  I  again 
walked  too  fast  for  him ;  and  he  now 
cried  oat,  *  Why,  yoa  walk  as  if  yoo 
were  pnrsoed  by  all  the  Cabiri  in  a  body.' 
In  an  evening  we  freqnentlv  took  long 
walks  from  Oxford  into  the  conntry, 
returning  to  sapper.  Once,  in  oar  way 
home,  we  viewed  the  rains  of  the  abbies 
of  Oseney  and  Rewley,  near  Oxford. 
After  at  least  half  an  hoar's  silence, 
Johnson  said,  '  I  viewed  them  with  in- 
dignation I'  We  had  then  a  long  con- 
versation on  Gothic  bnildings;  and  in 
talking  of  the  form  of  old  ballii,  be  said, 
'  In  these  halb,  tbe  fireplace  was  an- 
ciently always  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
till  the  WM^  removed  it  on  one  side.'» 
About  this  time  there  had  been  an  exe- 
cation  of  two  or  three  criminals  at  Oxford 
on  a  Monday.  Soon  afterwards,  one  day 
at  dinner,  1  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swin- 
ton,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  and  also  a 
frequent  preacher  before  the  University, 
a  learned  man,  bat  often  thoughtless  and 
absent,  preached  the  condemnation  ser- 
mon on  repentance,  before  the  convicts, 
on  the  preceding  day,  Sanday ;  and  that 
in  the  close  he  told  his  audience,  that  he 
shoald  give  them  the  remainder  of  what 
he  bad  to  say  on  the  subject,  tbe  next 
Lord's  Day.  Upon  which,  one  of  our 
company,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  man,  by  way  of  offer- 
ing an  apology  for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely 
remarked,  that  be  had  probabi  v  preached 
tbe  same  sermon  before  tbe  University : 
'  Yes,  sir  (says  Johnson)  bnt  the  Univer- 
^ty  were  not  to  be  banged  the  next 
morning.' 

**  1  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when 
he  left  Mr.  Meeke  (as  1  have  told  above), 
be  added,  <  About  tbe  same  time  of  life, 
Meeke  was  left  behind  at  Oxford  to  feed 
on  a  Fellowship,  and  I  went  to  London 
to  get  my  living :  now,  sir,  see  the  diffe- 
rence of  oor  literary  characters  {" 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Liu- 
«dn  College,  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  one  of  tbe  judges  in  India* : 

**  TO  urn.  OBAMmui,  or  unooln  collxgk. 

**  DBAB  8Ul, 

"Tbs  commission,  which  I  delayed  to 

•  CoaiBunkated  bf  the  Revereod  Mr.  Tho- 
Bias  Warion,  who  h«4  the  orisinM. 


T» 


trouble  vou  with  at  yoor  departare,  I  am 
now  obliged  to  send  yoa ;  and  beg  that 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  it  to  Mr. 
Warton,  of  Trinity,  to  whom  I  should 
have  written  Immediately,  bat  that  t 
know  not  if  he  be  yet  oome  back  to 
Oxford. 

**  In  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  6r. 
Brit,  see  vol.  I.  pag.  18.  MSS.  Bodl. 
Martyrium  XV  martyrum  tub  JulianOr 
auctore  Theophylaato, 

*'  It  is  desired  that  Mr.  Warton  will 
inquire,  and  send  word  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  transcribing  this  manuscript. 

**yol.  II.  p.  32.  Num.  102S.  M. 
Coli.  tioy.—Commentaria  in  Acta 
ApoMtoL— Comment,  in  Septem  Spit-. 
tolas  Catholica$, 

'*  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age, 
of  each  of  these  manuscripts  :  and  what, 
it  will  cost  to  have  a  transcript  of  the  two 
first  pages  of  each. 

*'  If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford, 
you  may  try  if  yoa  can  get  it  done  by 
any  body  else  ;  or  stay  till  he  comes, 
according  to  yonr  own  convenience.  It 
is  for  an  Italian  Utorato. 

**  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  bis 
Excellency  Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  Resident, 
Sobo  Square. 

**  1  hope,  dear  sin  that  yoa  do  not 
regret  the  change  of  London  for  Oxford. 
Mr.  BaretU  is  well,  and  Miss  Williams  t ; 
and  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
whenever  yoa  shall  be  so  kind  as  to 
write  to,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jounsok." 

"  Nov.  SI,  1744  " 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which, 
it  has  been  observed,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  him  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  was  now  considered  as  an  honour  of 
considerable  importance,  in  order  to  grace 
the  title-page  of  his  Dictionary ;  and  his 
character  in  the  literary  world  being  by 
this  time  deservedly  high,   bis  friends 

f  *<  I  presume  she  was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Za- 
cbariahl^illiams,  who  died  in  U<  eighty-third 


year,  July  is,  17SS.    When  Dr.  JotaiMton  was 

Oxr    •  '     - • 

brary  a  , , 

pages,  a  work  in  Italian,  with  an  English. 


with  me  at  Oxford,  in  I7S5,  he  cave  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  a  thin  quarto  oi  twenty-one 


translation  on  the  opposite  page.  Tbe  English 
title-paf  e  is  this :  '*  An  Accoanc  of  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  tbe  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact 


Variation  of  tbe  Maf  netical  Needle.  &o.  By 
Zachariah  ^Villiams.  London,  printed  for 
Dodsley,  ITW."  The  English  translation,  from 
the  strongest  internal  mait(s,  is  aiiqucsiionably 
the  work  of  Jobnson.  |o  a  blank  leaf,  Johnson 
has  written  the  age,  and  time  of  death  of  the 
authour,  Z.  Williams,  as  1  have  said  above. 


On  another  blank  leaf  is  pasted  a  paragraph . 
from  a  newspaper,  of  the  death  and  character 
of  Williams,  whicb  is  plainly  written  by  John- 


son.   He  watt  very  anxious  about  placioir  this 
book  in  the  Bodleian:  and,  for  fear  or  any 

omission  or  mistake,  he  ent«~^  '-  '*- * 

Catalogue,  the  title-page  < 
hand."^ 


entered,  in  the  grreat 
)  of  it  with  his  own 
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thonght  that,  if  proper  exertions  were 
iliade,  tlie  University  of  Oxford  woald 
pay  liim  the  compliment. 

**  TO  THE  BBVBRBND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  yoa,  and  to 
Mr.  Wise,  for  the  nncommon  care  which 
yon  have  taken  of  my  interest*  :  if  you 
can  accomplish  yoar  kind  design,  I  shall 
certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation  among 
yoo. 

"**  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr. 
Wlscf  I  have  not  been  able  to  procare; 
bat  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary, 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England, 
which  was  presented  me  by  a  learned 
Swede  :  but  I  keep  it  back  that  it  may 
make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany 
it,  more  welcome.  Yoa  will  assare  him 
of  my  gratitude. 

«  Poor  dear  Collins  1 1  Wonld  a  tetter 

«  «  Tn  procarinir  him  the  desrree  of  Master 
of  ArU  by  diploma  at  Oxford." 

t  "  Lately  fellow  of  Trinity  Collei^,  and  at 
this  time  Radrlivian  librarian,  at  Oxford.  He 
wax  a  man  of  very  contiderable  learninr,  and 
eminently  skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
antiqiiiiifR.    He  died  in  1787. 

t  "  Collias  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at 
Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Warton ;  hut  labour- 
ihg  nndrr  the  most  deplorable  languor  of 
body,  and  deiectinn  of  mind.  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Jn«eph  barton,  written  some  mnnilis  be- 
fore (March  S,  nu),  Dr.  Johnson  thus  speak« 
of  Collins: 

"  But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in 
any  inielloctnalnowem  or  literary  attainments, 
when  we  consider  the  Condition  o(  poor  Col- 
linP-  T  Vwi^Tv  Mrn  a  fr^n  rr »•■--  "ifn  full  .-f-.-ries 

Itiifh  In  f^inryp  nJHJ  tTr^iTJir  in  r.  '  his 

h^it   and   fcirf^lblt*    mind   ii  h  the 

i;avi-mni(Mi[  <ir  thoftp   i^bft  l-.^--  not 

Ijmo  beflfl  b!)]*  to  rnnvr*'i?li''>ii't  i^i''  ii  ■'-i  ind 
ino>il  nnrmw  crf  hi»  4lt:i.i{rii>.  WhM  iU*  yon 
hear  fif  him^  are  tlidre  Viopw  nf  liU  roroi^cry? 
or  h  he  lo  trjitf  iiie  r^m^md^r  tif  bi^  hU-  tn 
manrri/  snd  r^tjfrarlAiion^  ppriups^  v\iM  coni- 
plrtc  cqnHriOiiknciM  d  Ml  ill  ralfiinil^.'^ 

1 41  IbuhtL^qiienl  ruliri  la  lli^'itUmi?  ir^Pntkiaan 
tDtv  94,  17  ^\  hr  ihiL»  k-ttla^lj  &l]u<Vii  to 
jIlftT  LiFi,ror|iiii4rF  frirnd  t 

*'  ptior  dear  rtdliiu  i  Let  me  know  n'ljfihcr 
yOH  I  (link  It  Woiiiil  givi^  ^iini  plpn^eirv  If  t 
Fbnulil  HHle  IQ  iliii'i  1  hii^r  nfirn  '»i'fn  near 
hit  sTiip,  ind  UiereJive  liafc  ll  in  gn\H  com- 
minrarioD,'* 

As:AiKi-AT»ril«,  17JfS£ 

•' VHm  bnwmft  "F  pw>r  a^nr  ("oMiTii:?  I 
VtT*<t1r  lihlU  a  rtlL^r  whtcb  hc  n€\t^  in^mTed. 
i  -taprwitt:  writini?  h  Trry  iroiihlf^fntir  m  Urn. 
ThM  mm  it  i]r>  cnnimnn  Iobi.  llie  in^r  Mists 
rM  iKllii  iif  ilie  ^.incprLniinry  f>r  ri>rtLiTic,  ami  the 
trnn^iri^riiipflM  of  bciiiiiv:  bin  il  i«  \f^  more 
dnhiid^ul  to  roh^idvr  Th'l  tht:  p^^wj^r-  rf  the 
Diia'l  1lr^  ffjrtitllv  iUHf  M  {-tiAiie^Pt  lint  iiii'ler- 
viau'Mnf  m'ri:%  niii^tf  it^ftppt'nr-incFaQii  rti'jiart. 
Ilia  I  it  liiftf  bJiiit  3ind  f'SfUFi''.^ 

Btf  IticifrapliKal  Mi^moiri  (ifHie  J*ip  Rt>ve- 
rc.i,}  [>i  ;-■.*!■■  t.li  U'rirNii.,  bt  Hir  ItfiVpiend 
j,.i,.    V.....  \. -.-.   ,.,■..     ' 

1  fit  a  batter  at 
*i  L.       ..  ii^  ^  iTSa,  and 

w»5  released  irom  ilie  diroiiil  slate  kere  so 
pathetically  described,  iu  1796.    M. 


give  him  any  pleasare  f  I  have  a  mind  t^ 
write. 

"  I  am  glad  of  yonr  hinderance  in  yonr 
Spenserian  desien^t  yet  I  would  not 
have  it  delayed.  Three  hours  a  day  stolen 
from  sleep  and  amusement  will  produce 
it.  Let  a  Servitonrt  transcribe  the  quo- 
tations, and  interleave  them  with  refer- 
ences, to  save  time.  Tliis  will  shorten 
the  work,  and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  promoting  the 
diploma  ?  I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  your  kindness  ;  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear 

SIR, 

*'  Your  most  obliged,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
[London]  Nov.  36,  I7M. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  dear  sir, 
"  I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour 
done  rae,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yonrself. 
The  bookt  cannot,  I  think,  be  printed 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
soon;  and  I  will  keep  back  the  title- 
page  for  such  an  insertion  as  you  seem  to 
promise  me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I  shall  send  yon  for  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  affair;  and  I  will  take 
care  that  yoa  may  have  it  ready  at  yonr 
band. 

"  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter 
from  your  brother,  with  some  account  of 
poor  Collins,  for  whom  I  am  much  con- 
cerned. I  have  a  notion  that  by  very 
great  temperance,  or  more  properly  ab- 
stinence, he  may  yet  recover. 

"There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin 
book  of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  "The 
Ship  of  Fools ;"  at  the  end  of  which  are 
a  number  of  Eglogues, — so  be  writes  it, 
from  EglogUf—^Mch  are  probably  the 
first  in  our  lanenage.  If  you  cannot  find 
the  book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send 
it  yon. 

"  1  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds $. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  dis- 
appointment. 

**  You  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has 
lost  his  wife ;  I  believe  he  is  much 
affected.  I  hope  he  will  not  anffer  ao 
much  as  I  yet  suffer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

OlfXM'  n  i*  olfjLOt ;  dvnr&  yof  vtwiflAe^M9. 
I   have   ever  since    seemed   to  myself 
broken   off  from  mankind ;    a  kind  of 
solitary  wanderer  in  the   wild  of  life, 
without  any  direction,  or  fixed  point  of 

•  *'  Of  publishing  a  volume  of  observations  on 
the  best  of  S(>enser*s  works.  It  was  hindered 
by  my  taking  pupils  in  this  College." 

f  •^Yonng  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at 
Oxford  are  so  called. 

t "  His  Dictionary." 

I  "  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford." 


£tat.  45. 
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vifew ;  ft  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  woald 
endeavour,  by  the  help  of  you  and  your 
brother,  to  supply  the  want  of  closer 
anion  by  friendship ;  and  hope  to  h^ve 
long  the  pleasure  of  being,  dear  sir, 
**  Most  affectionately  yours, 

*•  Sam.  Johnson." 
"[London],  Dec.  31,  1754." 

In  1755  we  behold  liim  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred upon  him,  his  Dictionary  pub- 
lished, his  correspondence  animated,  his 
benevolence  exercised. 

TO  THX  SAH£. 
**  DX&R  SIR, 

**  I  WRQi'R  to  yott  some  weeks  ago,  but 
believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and 
therefore  know  not  whether  yon  had  my 
letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your 
brother,  but  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having 
wandered,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton's 
phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What 
reception  I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore, 
I  know  not  \  whether  the  sound  of  bells, 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  which 
Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a 
general  murmur  of  dislike,  I  know  not : 
whether  I  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a 
Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Polypbeme 
that  will  resist.  But  if  Polypheme  comes, 
have  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  however,  the 
criticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
Ihough  1  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
Strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself, 
and  would  not  willingly  feel  so  ranch  ill 
will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are 
•pt  to  excite. 

**  Mr,  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crcscimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  you  please, 

*' There  is  nothing  considerable  done 
or  doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  innocent  as  villagers,  but 
most  of  us  seem  to  be  as  idle.  1  hope, 
however,  you  are  busy;  and  should, be 
glad  to  know  what  yon  are  doing. 

*'  I  am,  DEAREST  SIR, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sah.  Johnson." 
"  CLoodoD],  Feb.  4, 17M." 

TO  THS  SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  day,  with 
great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been 
done  me  *  ;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks ;  and  entreat  you  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  1  ought  to 

•  *'  His  decree  bad  now  past,  accordinfl:  to 
the  usual  form,  the  Kiiffragen  of  the  lieacl*  of 
College*;  but  was  not  yet  flnally  granted  by 
Uie  Uotversity.  It  was  carried  witnout  a  single 
dissentient  votce." 
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make  for  so  much 
deserved. 

"I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  him ;  but  know  not 
whether  he  had  either  the  book  or  letter. 
Be  so  good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

**  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs 
the  new  volume  •  ?  Can  I  help  1  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
more :  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pupils,  and  the  coffee- 
house, and  the  parks,  and  complete  your 
design.        1  ain,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  [London],  Feb,  4,  1756." 

TO  THE  same. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  1  HAD  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr,  Wise, 
but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  yon,  nor 
know  in  what  state  my  affair  f  stands  ; 
of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  if  yon 
can,  to-morrow,  by  the  return  of  the  post. 

"  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which 
1  sent  some  time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it 
not,  you  must  inquire  after  it.  However, 
do  not  let  your  letter  stay  for  that. 

"  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  corres- 
pondent than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  you 
in  college :  but  do  they  keep  you  from 
writing  too?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  you 
time  to  write  to,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  [London],  Feb.  Js,  17M.»' 

TO  THE  same. 

"  dear  sir, 
"  Dr.  King  %  ^as  with  me  a  few  minutes 
before  «your  letter ;  this,  however,  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  your  kind  inten- 
tions  to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated  $. 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  yonr  care 
and  benevolence ;  and  am  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  slight  honoor,  or  a  small  advan- 
tage ;  since  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of 
your  conversation  more  frequently  in  the 
power  of,  DEAR  sir, 
'*  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

**  Sam.  Johnson. 
**  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Vicc-Chancellorll,  which  you  will  read  ; 
and  if  yoo  like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 
"[London],  Feb.  1766." 

•  «'  On  Spenser."        f  "  Of  the  degree." 

I  "  Friucipal  of  Saint  RIary  Hall  at  Oxford. 
He  brought  Mith  him  th£  aiptonia  from  Ox- 
ford." 

§  **  I  suppose  Johnson  means  that  m^^  kind 
inUnliam  of  being  the  Jln$  to  give  him  the 
good  news  of  the  degree  being  granted  was 
frtutratedf  because  Dr.  King  brought  ic  before 
my  intelligence  arrived."^  „  ,  . 

II  "  Dr.  Huddesford,  President  of  Tnnuy 
College." 

G 
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As  the  paMkk  will  doa^iless  be  pleased 
to  see  the  whole  progress  of  this  well- 
earned  academical  honour,  I  shall  insert 
the  Chancellor  of  Oxford's  letter  to  the 
University*)  the  diploma, and  Johnson's 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  Vice-chancellor. 

**  To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Huddesford, 
Vice-Chancellor  qf  the  University  qf 
Oxford  ;  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Heads  qf  HouseSf  and  proposed  in 
Convocation. 

*'  MR.  VI(!B-CHANC£LLORAND6BNTLfiMBN, 

**  Mr.  Samuel.  Johnson,  who  was  for- 
merly of  Pembroke  College,  having  very 
eminently  distingnishcd  himself  by  the 
pnblication  of  a  series  of  Essays,  excel- 
lently calculated  to  form  the  manners  of 
the  people*  and  in  which  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality  is  every  where 
inaintained  by  the  strongest  powers  of 
argument  and  language  ;  and  who  shortly 
intends  to  publish  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Tongue,  formed  on  a  new  plan, 
and  executed  with  the  greatest  labour 
and  judgment ;  I  persuade  myself  that  I 
shall  act  agreeabljr  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  University,  in  desiring  that  it 
may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to  confer 
on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by 
diploma,  to  which  I  readily  give  my  con- 
sent ;  and  am, 

•*  MR.  VICE-CHANCEIXOR  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant* 
"  Arran." 
'.'  Grosvenor  Street,  Feb.  4, 1735." 

^  HHarfr"'         "  D^^"*"*  MAGISTRI  lOHN- 
I7S«.  *  SON. 

"  CANCELLARIUS,  MagistH,  et 
Seholarts  Univeraitatis  Oxoniensis  om- 
nibus ad  quos  hoe  presens  ^iptwn 
pervenerit,  salutem  in  Domino  sempi- 
ternam. 

"  Cum  eum  in  finem  gradus  acade- 
miei  d  majoribus  nostris  instituti  fu- 
erint,  ut  mri  ingenio  et  doctrind  prce- 
stantes  HttUis  quoque  prteter  ceeteros 
insignirentur ;  citmque  vir  doctissimus 
Samuel  Johnson  h  Collegio  Pem^ochi- 
enHt  acripHa  suia  pojndarium  mores 
informantibus  dudum  literato  orbi  in- 
notueritj  quin  et  lingtue  patrUs  tum 
ornandcB  tum  staMliendw  (Lexicon 
scilicet  Anglicanum  summo  studio, 
summo  d  se  judicio  congestum  prope- 
diem  editurusj  etiam  nunc  utilissimam 
impendat  operam  ;  Nos  igitur  Cancel- 
larius,  Magiatri,  et  Scholares  antedicti. 
nt  virum  de  Uteris  humanioribus  optimt 
meritum  diutiua  inhonoratum  prater- 
eamuSf  in  aolenni  Convocations  Doc- 
torum,  Magistrorum,  Regentium,  et 
non   Regentium,    decimo    die  Mensis 

•  <'  Extracted  ftotm  the  Convocation  Rearls- 
ter,  Oxford,"  • 
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Domini  MUlesimo 
Septingentesimo  Quinquageaimo  quinto 
habitdf  prctfatum  virwrn  Samnelem 
Johnson  Cconspirantibus  omnium  st^f- 
fragiisj  Magtstrum  in  Artibua  renun- 
ciavimus  et  conatituimus  ;  eumque,  vir- 
tute  praaentia  diplomatis,  singuliajuri- 
bua  privilegiis  et  honoribus  ad  istum 
gradum  qv^ud  pertinentibus  frui  et 
gaudere  jusaimus. 

"  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum 
Univeraitatis  Oxoniensis  pnssentibus 
apponi  fecimus. 

*'  Datum  in  Domo  nostrts  Convo* 
cationis  die  20«  Mensis  Feb.  Anno 
Dom.  preedicto. 

**  Diploma  supra  scriptumper  Regis- 
trarium  lectum  eraty  et  ex  decreto 
venerabilia  Domiis  communi  Universi* 
tatis  sigillo  munitam\.** 

'*  Londinit  Ato  Col.  Mart.  1755. 

"  VIRO  RBVERENDO HUDDESVORU.  8.T.P. 

UNIVBR8ITATIS  OXONIENSIS  VICB-GANCEL- 
LARIO  DIONI8SIMO,  S.  P.  D. 
**SAM.  lOHNSON. 

"JNGRATUS  plank  et  tibi  et  mihi 
videar,  nisi  quanto  me  gaudio  affece- 
rint,  quos  nuper  mihi  honores  fte, 
credo,  auctore),  decrevit  SenatusAca- 
demicus,  literarum,  quo  tamen  nihil 
levius,  officio,  significem ;  ingratus 
etiam,  nisi  comitatem,  qud  vir  extmius  J 
mihi  vestri  testimonium  amoris  in 
manus  tradidit.  agnoscam  et  laudem. 
Si  quid  est,  unde  rei  tam  gratte  accedat 
gratia,  hoc  ipso  magis  mihi  placet, 
quod  eo  tempore  in  or  dines  Academicoa 
denud  cooptatus  sim,  quo  tuam  itnmi- 
nuere  auctorltatem,famamque  Oxomi 
liBdere,  omnibus  modis  conantur  homi- 
nes vc^fH,  nee  tamen  acuti:  quibus  ego, 
prout  viro  umbratico  licuit,  semper 
restiti  semper  restiturus.  Qui  enim, 
inter  ha^  rerum  procellas,  vel  tibi  vel 
Academia:  defuerit,  ilium  virtuti  et 
Uteris,  sibique  et  posteris,  d^uturum 
exisHmo.     Vale.** 

'*  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  TM0MA3  WAHTON. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  After  1  received  my  diploma,  I  wrote 
you  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  a  letter  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  sent  another  to 
Mr.  Wise ;  but  have  heard  from  nobody 
since,  and  begin  to  think  myself  forgotten. 
It  is  true,  I  sent  yon  a  double  letter,  and 
yon  may  fear  an  expensive  correspon- 
dent ;  but  I  would  have  taken  it  kindly, 
if  yon  had  returned  it  treble :  and  what 

t  The  nri|(inal  it  in  my  posMMion. 

I  We  may  conceive  whstt  a  hiRb  grratiflcaifon 
it  magt  have  been  to  Jobnaoa  to  receive  his 
diploma  from  the  hands  of  rlie  ffreat  Dr.  Kinr, 
wbose  {H-incipies  were  m  coogenial  vriih  bit 
own. 
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ii  a  doable  letter  to  a  pettp  Mng,  that 
having  feUowMp  and  fine$.  ean  sleep 
vrlthout  a  Modtu  in  hi»  head*  ? 

"  Dear  Mr.  Warton,  let  roe  hear  from 
yoa,  and  tell  roe  tomething,  I  care  not 
what,  to  I  bear  It  bat  from  yoa.  Some- 
thing I  will  tell  voa :— I  hope  to  see  my 
Dictionary  boand  and  lettered  next  week ; 
— vcutA  mole  mperbus.  And  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter; 
hat  yoa  will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  eome 
aninvited,  or  stay  here  where  nolMdv 
perhaps  would  miss  me  if  I  wentT  A 
■aid  choicer  Bot  sach  is  the  woiW^to, 

DBARSnt, 

'**  Yonrs,  ice, 

Sam.  Johnson." 
«  rLoBdon],  Bfsreh  »,  ifs$.*' 

TO  TBI  SAIU. 
**  OBAR  SIR, 

"  Though  not  to  write,  when  a  man  can 
write  so  well,  is  an  offence  sofficiently 
heinoQs,  yet  I  shall  pass  it  by.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Vice-Chancel  lor  was 
pleased  with  my  note.  I  shall  impatiently 
expect  voo  at  London,  that  we  may  con- 
sider what  to  do  next.  I  intend  In  the 
winter  to  open  a  Bibliotheque,  and  re- 
member  that  yoa  are  to  snbscribe  a  sheet 
a  year :  let  as  try»  likewise,  if  we  cannot 
persuade  your  iM^ther  te  subscribe  ano- 
ther. Mv  book  is  now  comine  In  luminia 
ora$.  What  will  be  its  fate  I  know  not, 
nor  think  much,  because  thinking  is  to 
no  purpose.  It  must  stand  the  censure 
of  die  great  vulgar  and  thetmall;  of 
those  that  anderstand  it,  and  that  under- 
stand it  not.  Bat  in  all  this  I  suffer  not 
alone ;  evety  writer  has  the  same  difS- 
enlties,  and,  perhaps,  every  writer  talks 
of  them  more  than  he  thinks. 

"  Yoa  will  be  pleased  to  make  my 
compliments  to  all  my  friends ;  and  be 
so  kmd,  at  every  idle  hour,  as  to  remem- 
her,  DBAS  8ia, 

"  Yonrs,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  [London]^  Msrcb  as,  I75S." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  this  scheme  of 
a  Bibliothkque  was  a  serious  one :  for, 
upon  his  visiting  him  one  day,  he  found 
his  parlour  floor  covered  with  parcels  of 
foreign  and  English  literary  journals,  and 
he  told  Dr.  Adams  he  meant  to  undertake 
a  Review.  *'  How,  sir  (said  Dr.  Adams), 
can  yoa  think  of  doing  it  alone  T  All 
branches  of  knowledge  must  be  considered 
hi  it.  Do  yoa  know  Mathematicks  ?  Do 
yoa  know  Natural  History  t"  Johnson 
answered,  **  Why,  sir,  I  must  do  as  well 
•s  I  can.   My  chief  psurpose  Is  to  give  my 

•  M  Tiic  words  in  Italickt  are  alluslom  to 
MMMfes  in  Mr.  Warton**  poem,  called  *  The 
Prn^rMs  of  DhoODtent,'  now  lately  pub- 
Ifahed." 


coontrymen  a  view  of  what  is  doing  in 
literature  apon  the  continent :  and  I  shall 
have,  in  a  good  measure,  the  choice  of 
my  subject,  for  I  shall  select  such  books 
as  I  best  understand."  Dr.  Adams  sag- 
gested,  that  as  Dr.  Maty  had  just  then 
finished  his  Bibliothtque  Britannique, 
which  was  a  well  executed  work,  giving 
foreigners  an  account  of  British  poDlica- 
tlons,  he  might,  with  great  advantage, 
assume  him  as  an  assistant.  **  He  (said 
Johnson)  the  little  black  dog  I  I'd  throw 
him  into  the  Thames."  The  scheme  how- 
ever, was  dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books 
I  find  the  following  hints  for  his  intended 
Review  or  Literary  Journal :  '*  The  An^ 
naU  qf  Literature, /oreUfn  a»  weU  at 
domettich.  Imitate  Le  Cflerc — Ba^Ie— - 
Barbeyrac.  Infelicity  of  Journals  in 
England.  *  Works  of  the  learned.'  We 
cannot  take  in  all.  Sometimes  copy 
from  foreign  Journalists.    Always  tell." 

'*  TO  PR.  BIRCH. 

"sir,  March  S9,  I7S«. 

"  I  HAVR  sent  some  parts  of  my  Dic- 
tionary, such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your 
inspection.  The  favour  which  I  beg  b, 
that  if  yon  do  not  like  them,  yoa  will  say 
nothing.    I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  hnmble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

''  SIR,  Norfolk  Street,  April  SS,  1755. 
"  Th«  part  of  your  Dictionary  which  you 
have  favoured  me  with  the  sight  of  has 
given  me  such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that 
I  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  publick 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  work  long 
wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an  in- 
dustry, accuracy,  and  judgment,  equal  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  Yon 
might,  perhaps,  have  chosen  one  in  which 
your  genius  would  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage,  but  yoa  could  not  have  fixed 
upon  any  other  in  which  your  labours 
would  have  done  such  substantial  service 
to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity.  I  am 
glad  that  your  health  has  supported  tlic 
application  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  so  vast  a  task  ;  and  can  undertake  to 
promise  you  as  one  (though  perhaps  the 
only)  reward  of  it,  the  approbation  and 
thanks  of  every  well  wisher  to  the  honour 
of  the  English  language.  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  regard,  sir, 

**  Your  most  faithful  and 

"  Most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Tho.  Birch." 

Mr.  Charles  Burney,  who  has  since 
distingaished  himself  so  much  in  the 
science  of  Musick,  and  obtained  a  Doctor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
h^  been  driten  from  the  capital  by  bad 
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health »  and  wds  now  residing  at  Lynne 
Regis  in  Norfolk.  He  bad  been  so  much 
delighted  with  Johnson's  Rambler,  and 
the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  that  when  the 
great  work  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers as  nearly  finished^  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  begging  to  be  informed 
when  and  in  what  manner  his  Dictionary 
would  be  pablished;  entreating,  if  it 
should  be  by  subscription,  or  be  should 
have  any  books  at  his  own  disposal,  to  be 
favoured  with  six  copies  for  himself  and 
friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application  Dr.  John- 
son wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which 
(to  use  Dr.  Burney's  own  words),  **  if  it 
be  remembered  that  it  was  written  to  an 
obscure  young  man,  who  at  this  time  had 
not  much  distinguished  himself  even  in 
his  own  profession,  but  whose  name  could 
never  have  reached  the  authour  of  *  The 
Rambler,'  the  politeness  and  urbanity 
may  be  opposed  to  some  of  the  stories 
which  );iave  been  lately  circulated  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  natural  rudeness  and  fero- 
city." 

**  TO  MR.  BURNBY,  IN  LTNNE  REGIS, 
NORFOUe. 
"  SIR, 

"  If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying  my 
answer  I  intended  to  show  any  neglect 
of  the  notice  with  which  you  have  fa- 
voured me,  you  will  neither  think  justly 
of  yourself  nor  of  me.  Your  civilities 
were  oflfered  with  too  much  elegance  not 
to  engage  attention ;  and  I  have  too  much 
pleasure  in  pleasing  men  like  you  not  to 
feel  very  sensibly  the  distinction  which 
yon  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

**  Few  consequences  of  my  endeavours 
to  please  or  to  benefit  mankind  have 
delighted  me  more  than  your  friendship 
thus  voluntarily  offered,  which  now  I 
have  it  I  hope  to  keep,  because  I  hope 
to  continue  to  deserve  it. 

**  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of 
for  myself,  but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
direct  your  £t*iends  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  be- 
cause it  was  by  his  recommendation  that 
I  was  employed  in  the  work. 

"  When  yon  have  leisure  to  think  again 
apon  me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another 
letter ;  and  another  yet,  when  you  have 
looked  into  my  Dictionary.  If  you  find 
faults,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mend  them ; 
if  you  find  none,  I  shall  think  you  blinded 
by  kind  .partiality :  but  to  have  made  you 
partial  in  his  favour  will  very  much  gratify 
the  ambition  of,  sir, 
**  Your  most  obliged 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Gongb  Sqiuu-e,  Fleet  Street, 
April  8, 176«.»» 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the 


Strand,  took  the  principal  chai^  of  ooU' 
ducting  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dic^ 
tionary ;  and  as  the  patience  of  the  pro. 
prietors  was  repeatedly  tried,  and  almost 
exhausted,  by  their  expecting  that  the 
work  would  be  completed  within  the  time 
which  Johnson  had  sanguinely  supposed, 
the  learned  authour  was  often  goaded  to 
despatch,  more  especially  as  he  had  re. 
ceived  all  (he  copy  money,  by  different 
drafts^  a  considerable  time  before  he  bad 
finished  his  task.  When  the  messenger 
who  carried  the  last  sheet  to  Millar  re. 
turned,  Johnson  asked  him,  *.*  Welt,  what 
did  he  say?"—**  Sir  (answered  the  mes^ 
senger),  he  said.  Thank  God  I  have  done 
with  him."  **  I  am  glad  (replied  John- 
son, with  a  smile),  that  he  thanks  G«d 
for  any  thing*."  It  is  remarkable  that 
those  with  whom  Johnson  chiefly  con- 
tracted for  his  literary  labours  were 
Scotchmen,  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Strahan. 
Millar,  though  himself  no  great  judge  ot 
literature,  had  good  sense  enough  to  have 
for  his  friends  very  able  men,  to  give  him 
their  opinion  and  advice  in  the  purchase 
of  copyright ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  his  acquiring  a  very  large  fortune, 
with  great  liberality.  Johnson  said  of 
him,  *•  I  respect  Millar,  sir ;  he  has  raised 
the  price  of  literature.'*  The  same  praise 
may  be  justly"  given  to  Panckoucke, 
the  eminent  bookseller  of  Paris.  Mr. 
Strahan's  liberality,  judgment,  and  suc- 
cess are  well  known. 

**  TO  BENNET  lANOTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANGTON, 
NEAR  SFILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
'*8IB, 

**  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  men 
do  not  suspect  faults  which  they  do  not 
commit ;  your  own  elegance  of  manners 
and  punctuality  of  complaisance  did  not 
suffer  yon  to  impute  to  me  that  negligence 
of  which  I  was  guilty,  and  which  I  have 
not  since  atoned.  I  received  both  youv 
letters,  and  received  them  with  pleasure 
proportioned  to  the  esteem  which  so  short 
an  acquaintance  strongly  impressed,  and 
which  I  hope  to  confirm  by  nearer  know- 
ledge, though  I  am  afraid  that  gratificatioqk 
will  be  for  a  time  withheld. 

'*  I  have,  indeed,  published  my  bookf* 
of  which  I  beg  to  know  your  father's 
judgment,  and  yours;  and  I  have  now 
staid  long  enough  to  watch  its  progress 
in  the  world.  It  has,  you  see,  no  patrons> 
and,  I  think,  has  yet  no  opponents,  ex-< 
cept  the  criticks  of  the  coffee-house,  whose 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  Ml,  inserts  two  noter 
n»  haring-  passed  formally  beiween  Andrew 
Millar  and  Johnson,  to  the  above  effect.  I  am- 
assured  this  was  not  tlie  case.  In  the  wa;  of 
hicidental  remarit  it  w-as  a  pleasant  play'of 
raillery.  To  have  deliberately  written  notea 
in  such  terms  would  have  been  morose. 

-t  His  Dictionary. 
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eateries  are  soon  dispersed  info  the  air, 
and  are  thought  on  no  more :  from  this, 
therefore,  I  am  at  liberty,  and  think  of 
takiDg  tlie  opportnnity  of  this  interval  to 
make  an  excursion,  and  why  not  then 
Into  Lincolnshire  T  or,  to  mention  a 
Btroneer  attraction,  why  not  to  dear 
Mr.  Langton?  I  will  give  the  troe  reason, 
ivhich  I  knew  you  will  approve: — I  have 
a  mother  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who 
has  oonnted  the  days  to  the  publication 
of  my.  t)ook,  in  hopes  of  seeing  me ;  and 
to  ber,  if  I  can  disengage  myself  here,  I 
resolve  to  go. 

"  As  I  know,  dear  sir,  that  to  delay 
my  visit  for  a  reason  like  this  will  not 
deprive  me  of  yonr  esteem,  I  beg  it  may 
not  lessen  yonr  kindness.  I  have  very 
seldom  received  an  oifer  of  friendship 
which  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  coltivate 
and  mature.  1  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from 
yon,  till  I  can  see  yon,  and  will  see  you 
as  soon  as  I  can ;  for,  when  the  duty  that 
ealls  me  to  Lichfield  is  discharged,  my 
inclination  will  carry  me  to  Langton.  I 
shall  delight  to  hear  the  ocean  roar,  or 
tee  the  stars  twinkle,  in  the  company  of 
men  to  whom  Nature  does  not  spread  her 
volumes  or  utter  her  voice  in  vain. 

"  Do  not,  dear  sir,  make  the  slowness 
of  this  letter  a  precedent  for  delay,  or 
imagine  that  I  approved  the  incivility 
tiiat  I  have  committed ;  for  I  have  known 
yon  enough  to  love  you,  and  sincerely  to 
wish  a  further  knowledge ;  and  I  assure 
yon,  once  more,  that  to  live  in  a  house 
ciiat  contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son 
will  be  accounted  a  very  uncommon  de- 
gree of  pleasure  by,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged, 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

**  May  6,  !7ss."        "  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTOH, 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  AM  grieved  that  you  should  think  me 
capable  of  neglecting  yonr  letters  ;  and 
beg  yoa  will  never  admit  any  such  sus- 
picion again.  I  purpose  to  come  down 
next  week,  if  you  shall  be  there ;  or  any 
other  week  that  shall  be  more  agreeable 
to  you.  Therefore  let  me  know.  I  can 
stay  this  visit  but  a  week,  but  intend  to 
make  preparations  for  a  longer  stay  next 
time;  being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  University.  How  goes  *  Apollonius  *  V 
Pon't  let  him  be  forgotten.  Some  things 
of  this  kind  must  be  done  to  keep  us  up. 
Pay  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Wise«  and 
all  my  other  friends.  I  think  to  come  to 
Kettel-Halll.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Yonr  most  affectionate,  &c. 

*•  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  [LondoQ],  May  13,  nw.** 

•  "  A  translation  of  Apollonius  Rhodiiis  wao 
•o«  intended  by  Mr.  Warton.»* 
t  KetteUHall  i«  ap  ancient  tenement  built 


to  the  same. 
'  dear  sir. 


**  It  is  strange  how  many  things  will  hap- 
pen tQ  intercept  every  pleasure,  though 
It  [be]  only  that  of  two  friends  meeting 
together.  I  have  promised  myself  every 
day  to  inform  you  when  yon  might  expect 
me  at  Oxford,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
fix  a  time.  The  time,  however,  is,  I  think, 
at  last  come  ;  and  I  promise  myself  to 
repose  in  Kettel-Hall  one  of  the  first 
nights  of  the  next  week.  I  am  afraid 
my  stay  with  you  cannot  be  long;  but 
what  is  the  inference  1  We  must  endea- 
vour to  make  it  cheerful.  I  wish  yonc 
brother  could  meet  us,  that  we  might  go 
and  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Wise  in  a  body. 
I  hope  he  will  be  at  Oxford,  or  at  his 
nest  of  British  and  Saxon  antiquities  |. 
I  shall  expect  to  see  Spenser  finished, 
and  many  other  things  begun.  Dodsley 
is  gone  to  visit  the  Dutch.  The  Dictionary 
sells  well.  The  rest  of  the  world  goes  ort 
as  it  did.    Dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"[London],  Jane  10,  1755." 
to  the  same. 

*'  DEAR  SIR, 

**  To  talk  of  coming  to  yoo,  and  noi  yet 
to  come,  has  an  air  of  trifling  which  I 
would  not  willingly  have  among  yon  ; 
and  which,  I  believe,  yon  will  not  wil- 
lingly  impute  to  me,  when  I  have  told 
you  that  since  my  (H-omise  two  of  our 
partners  §  are  dead,  and  that  I  was  so- 
licited  to  suspend  my  excursion  till  we 
could  recover  from  our  confnsion. 

*•  I  have  not  laid  aside  my  purpose  ; 
for  every  day  makes  me  more  impatient 
of  staying  from  you.  But  death  you 
know,  hears  not  supplications,  nor  pays 
any  regard  to  the  convenience  of  mortals. 
I  hope  now  to  see  you  next  week ;  but 
next  week  is  but  another  name  for  to- 
morrow, which  has  been  noted  for  pro- 
mising and  deceiving.     I  am,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
•'[London],  June  24,  1755." 

to  the  same. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

''  I  TOLD  yau  that  among  the  manuscripts 
are  some  things  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  I 
beg  you  to  pass  an  hour  in  looking  on 
them,  and  procure  a  transcript  of  the  ten 
or  twenty  first  lines  of  each,  to  be  com- 
pared with  what  I  have ;  that  I  may 

about  the  Tear  I615,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Kettle,  Pre- 
sident of  Trinity  Colletre,  for  tlie  accommoda- 
tion or  Commoners  of  that  Society.  It  adjoins 
thecoUeg[e;  and  was  a  few  years  ago  converted 
into  a  private  house."    M. 

t  "  At  Elisiield,  a  village  three  miles  rroni 
Oxford." 

I  •*  Booksellers  concerned  in  bis  Diction- 
ary.»> 
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know  whether  they  are  yet  published. 
The  manuscripts  are  these  : 

**  Catalogne  of  Bod  I.  MS.  pag.  132. 
f,  3.    Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  1.  Fall  of  angels.  2.  Creation  and 
fall  of  mankind.  3.  Determination  of 
the  Trinity  for  the  rescue  of  mankind. 

4.  Five  lectures  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 

5.  Of  the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament, 
three  lectures.  0.  How  to  receive  the 
blessed  body  of  our  Lord  sacramentally. 
7.  Neomenia,  the  new  moon.  8.  Jje 
trittitia  ttedio,  ^avorCf  et  oratione 
Christi  ante  capttonem  ejus, 

**  Catalogue,  pag.  154.  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Qu.  Whether  Roper's? 
Paee  303.  J)e  Reaignatione  Mtwni  Hi- 
gilii  in  mantu  Regis  per  D.  Tnomant 
Morum,  Pag.  364.  Mori  D^fensio 
Moria. 

*'  If  yon  procure  the  young  gentlemen 
in  the  library  to  write  out  what  you  think 
fit  to  be  written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince 
the  bookseller  to  pay  him  what  you  shall 
think  proper. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  friends. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  affectionate,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"  [Undon],  August  7, 17U." 

The  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and 
History  of  the  English  Language,  being 
DOW  at  length  published,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  the  world  contemplated  with  won- 
der so  stupendous  a  work  achieved  by  one 
man,  while  other  countries  had  thought 
such  undertakings  fit  only  for  whole 
academies.  Vast  as  his  powers  were,  I 
'  cannot  bnt  think  that  his  imagination 
deceived  him,  when  he  supposed  that  by 
constant  application  he  might  have  per- 
formed the  task  in  three  years.  Let  the 
Preface  be  attentively  perused,  in  which 
is  given,  in  a  clear,  strong,  and  glowing 
style,  a  comprehensive,  yet  particular 
view  of  what  he  had  done ;  and  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  time  he  employed 
upon  it  was  comparatively  short.  I  am 
nnwilling  to  swell  my  book  with  long 
quotations  from  what  is  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  prose 
compositions  in  the  English  language  that 
are  read  with  more  delight,  or  are  more 
impressed  upon  the  memory  than  that 
preliminary  discourse.  One  of  its  exceU 
lencles  has  always  struck  me  with  pecniiar 
admiration ;  I  mean  the  perspicotty  with 
which  he  has  expressed  abstract  scientifick 
notions.    As  an  instance  of  this,  I  shall 

a  note  the  following  sentence:  '*  When 
ke  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel 
ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  series 
be  formed  of  senses  in  their  own  nature 
collateral  ?"  We  have  here  an  example 
ojf  what  h^B  been  ofl^n  ss^id,  and  I  believe 


with  justice*  that  there  is  for  every  thonght 
a  certain  nice  adaptation  of  words  which 
none  other  could  equal,  and  which,  when 
a  man  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit,  he 
has  attained,  in  tliat  particular  case,  the 
perfection  of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  was  ab- 
solntely  necessary  for  the  accumulation 
of  authorities,  and  which  alone  may  ac> 
count  for  Johnson's  retentive  mind  being 
enriched  with  a  very  lar^  and  various 
store  of  knowledge  and  imagery,  must 
have  occupied  several  years.  The  Pre£ice 
furnishes  an  eminent  instance  of  a  d(Hible 
talent,  of  which  Johnson  was  fully  con- 
scious. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him 
say,  "  There  are  two  things  which  I  am 
confident  I  can  do  very  well :  one  is  an 
introduction  to  any  literarv  work,  stating 
what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  shonld 
be  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner : 
the  other  is  a  conclusion,  showing  from 
various  causes  why  the  execution  has  not 
been  equal  to  what  the  anthour  promised 
to  himself  and  to  the  publick." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abashed 
and  disappointed,  when  they  find  him 
displaying  a  perfect  theory  of  lexicogra- 
phical excellence,  yet  at  the  same  time 
candidly  and  modestly  allowmg  that  he 
'*  had  not  satisfied  his  own  expectations." 
Here  was  a  fair  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  Johnson's  modesty,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  compare  his  own  ai-dnons  per* 
formance,  not  with  those  of  other  indi- 
viduals (in  which  case  his  inflexible  regard 
to  truth  would  have  been  violated  bad  he 
affected  difiidence),  bnt  with  speculative 
perfection ;  as  he,  who  can  outstrip  all 
his  competitors  in  the  race,  may  yet  be 
sensible  of  his  deficiency  when  he  runs 
against  time.  Welt  might  he  say,  that 
"  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with 
little  assistance  of  the  learned ;"  for  he 
told  me  that  the  only  aid  which  he  re- 
ceived was  a  paper  conuining  twenty 
etymologies,  sent  to  him  by  a  person  then 
unknown,  who  he  was  afterwards  in- 
formed was  Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  fA  Ro- 
chester. The  etymologies,  though  they 
exhibit  learning  and  Judgment,  are  not, 
I  think,  entitled  to  the  first  praise  amongst 
the  various  parts  of  this  immense  work. 
The  definitions  have  always  appeared  to 
me  such  astonishing  proofs  of  acntenesa 
of  intellect  and  precision  of  language,  as 
indicate  a  genius  of  the  highest  rank* 
This  it  is  which  marks  the  snperiour 
excellence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  over 
others  equally  or  even  more  voluminous, 
and  must  have  made  it  a  work  of  much 
greater  mental  labour  than  mere  Lexicons, 
or  Word  Books^  as  the  Dutch  call  them. 
They,  who  will  make  the  experiment  iof 
trying  how  they  can  define  a  few  words 
of  whatever  nature,  will  soon  be  satisfied 
of  th«  an<|ttestionabIe  Justice  of  thi«  ob- 
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•ervatioo,  which  I  c«a  usure  my  readers 
15  foanded  upon  mnch  study,  and  upon 
cominunication  with  more  minds  than 
my  own. 

A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  erroneous.  Thus,  JVindward 
and  Leeward,  though  directly  of  opposite 
meaning,  are  defined  identically  the  same 
way  *  :  as  to  wtiich  inconsiderable  specks 
it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  his  Preface 
annoances  tliat  he  was  aware  there  might 
be  many  sach  in  so  immense  a  work  ; 
nor  ^vas  be  at  all  disconcerted  when  an 
instance  was  pointed  out  to  him.  A  lady 
once  adced  him  how  he  came  to  define 
I^aatem  the  knee  of  a  horse :  instead  of 
making  an  elaborate  defence,  as  she  ex- 
pected, he  at  once  answered, "  Ignorance, 
madam,  pure  ignorance."  His  definition 
of  Network  has  been  often  q|aoted  with 
sportive  malignity,  as  obscurmg  a  thing 
in  itself  very  plain.  But  to  these  frivolous 
censures  no  other  answer  is  necessary 
than  that  with  which  we  are  furnished  by 
his  own  Preface.  **  To  explain  requires 
the  use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that 
which  is  to  be  explained,  and  such  terms 
cannot  always  be  found.  For  as  nothing 
can  be  proved  but  by  snppotfing  something 
iatoitively  known,  and  evident  without 
proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by 
the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  of 
definition.  Sometimes  easier  words  are 
changed  into  harder ;  as  burial,  into  se- 
pvltwe  or  interment ;  drier,  into  de$ic- 
cative  ;  drpneta,  into  siccity,  or  aridity  j 
Jit,  into  paroxysm;  for  the  ecuiett  word, 
whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  translated 
into  one  more  easy." 

His  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and 
even  prejudices,  under  general  definitions 
of  words,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  ex- 
irfained,  as  his  Tory,  Whiff,  Pennon, 
Oat*,  £xci*ei,  and  a  few  more,  cannot 
be  folly  defended,  and  must  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  capricious  and  humorous 
indulgence.  Talking  to  me  upon  this 
subject  when  we  were  at  Ashbourne  in 
1777,  he  mentioned  a  still  stronger  in- 
stance of  the  predominance  of  his  private 

•  He  «j*nti  In  bli  sirffatt  lh<^  ileAi^kucv  of 
the  icctinicsl  puft  or  bit.  ^nrk ;  mini  he  ••-^id, 
lif  iJinuld  br  mtjc ti>  AliM^r4  la  sue  fat- ilf  (IjjH  Idds 
c^f  mud<en1i  ttram  Inr  li^ii  eus  xt  {idi  lio^kj  wtijcti  be 
dhJ  r\fif  Vitt  [O  9il|>H  rJrtCjcnU.    IS. 

1  He  ihiw  d^ltMt  excise  i  *  A  hittefiil  lax 
Jt»iin1  Bpani:i}aia)o<ilili»|Kiii|  id||MiJfc?'l  PiriLby 
tb«  ruoittinn  ji3d|[t:i  t>f  pn-tperlj,  buL  ?ri:lcbes 
tilred  bjf  ihM+f  to  whom  Etcl<?  i»  (i*id,'  The 
CinnmiMFhonri  of  Rynri**  ht'kjjf  rjffrocltd  by 
lh1if  tevcrc  Te6i^Li^i«<  fontttliutl  A|r,  Muiriy, 
lUa  ALiornt.'y  (feniT^l,  m  krvotr  wheifwr  re- 
dreia  Cfl«M  f*Q  lp«all)r  oKtmtnttL  J  tti»ln-il  to 
b*ve  pfiocur?!^  tat  luj  n-4r4er»  «  fopj  i\\  khe 
DplBlnn  vrbirb  he  rajr^,  khiI  HliJch  niJ^j  dow 
tfJwtJy  Ciin^iderril  at  bi^tiiry?  boi  rln:  mya- 
tfln<»ii  uxjvcf  at  office  it  *e«nti  uoitia  act 
[lermkt  ii,    J  SDt,  howei^cr^  iuFcviueii,  b;y  very 


feelings  in  the  composition  ef  this  work, 
than  any  now  to  be  found  in  it.  **  You 
know,  sir.  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old 
Jacobite  interest.  When  I  came  to  the 
word  Ren^ado,  after  telling  that  it  meant 
'  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a  re- 
volter,'  I  added.  Sometime*  we  tay  a 
Gower.  Thus  it  went  to  the  press :  but 
the  printer  had  more  wit  than  I,  and 
struck  it  out." 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
this  indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only 
in  sarcasm  towards  otliers,  but  some> 
times  in  playful  allusion  to  the  notions 
commonly  entertained  of  his  own  labo- 
rious task.  Thus  :  **  Grub  Street,  the 
name  of  a  street  in  London :  much  in- 
habited by  writers  of  small  histories,  die- 
^umartes,  and  temporary  poems ;  whence 
any  mean  production  is  called  Grub 
Street," — "  Lexicographer,  a  writer  of 
dictionaries,  a  hamde**  drudge.** 

At  the  time  when  he  was  concluding 
his  very  eloauent  Preface,  Johnson's  mind 
appears  to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of 
depression  that  we  cannot  contemplate 
witliont  wonder  the  vigorous  and  splendid 
thoughts  which  so  highly  distinguish  that 
performance.  **  I  (says  he)  may  surely 
be  contented  without  the  praise  of  per- 
fection, which  if  I  could  obtain  in  this 
gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail 
me?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most 
of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
sunk  into  the  grave ;  and  success  and 
miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I  Uiere- 
fore  dismiss  it  with  flrlgid  tranquillity, 
having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure 
or  from  praise."  That  this  indifference 
was  rather  a  temporary  than  an  habitual 
feeling,  appears,  I  think,  from  his  letters 
to  Mr.  W arton ;  and  however  he  may 
have  been  affected  for  the  moment,  cer- 
tain it  is  tJiat  the  honours  which  his  great 
work  procured  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.  His 
friend  the  Earl  of  Gorke  and  Orrery, 
being  at  Florence,  presented  it  to  the 
A  cademia  delta  Cru»ca.  That  Academy 
sent  Johnson  their  Vocdbolario,  and  the 
French  Academy  sent  him  their  Die* 

good  authority,  that  its  import  wai,  that  the 

Eaasage  might  be  cotisidered  as  actionable: 
ut  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  in  the  board 
Dot  to  prosecure.  Johnnon  never  made  the 
«m«illefit  alteraiinn  in  this  pauage.  We  find 
be  still  retained  his  early  prejudice  afl^ajntt 
Excite ;  for  in  "  The  Idler.  No.  Cs,**  there  is 
the  following  very  extraordinarv  paragraph  : 
"  The  authenticity  of  Clatendou*$  history, 
though  priuted  with  the  sanction  of  the  first 
Universities  of  the  world,  had  not  an  unex- 
pected manuicripl  been  happily  discovered, 
would,  with  tlie  help  of  factious  credulity,  have 
been  brought  into  quc«tion,bv  the  two  lowest 
of  all  hunian  being*,  a  Scriboler  for  a  party, 
and  a  Commiwioner  of  Excise.**  The  neisons 
to  whom  he  ailades  weie  Mr.  John  OtdiuixoOj 
aa<i  Qeorge  Dui;kc^  £«q. 
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-       tiofmaire,  which  Mr.  Langton  had  the 
pleasure  to  convey  to  him. 

It  most  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that 
the  conclusion  of  his  preface  should  be 
expressed  m  terms  so  desponding,  when 

ftn  t  in1f-"'f  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  *°*honr  was  then 
only  in  ii.s  forty-sixth  year.  But  we  must 
ascribe  its  g  oom  to  that  miserable  de- 
jection of  spirits  to  which  he  was  consti- 
tutionally subject,  and  which  was  acera- 
vated  by  the  death  of  his  wife  two  yea?s 
II/^'J-k'  •'V^*^"'"**  ^*  ingeniously  ob- 
Zt^^*  i^  '^  ^^^y  "/  ""^^  «"^  elegJnce, 
that  *  his  melancholy  was  then  at  its 
meridian.;'  It  pleased  God  to  grant  him 
almost  thirty  years  of  life  after  this  time^ 
aiid  once,  when  he  was  in  a  placid  fj-ame 

tL?Z\^^  ^^^^  ^^'l^^  *«  o^»  to  ml 
that  be  had  enjoyed  happier  days,  and 
had  many  raiore  friends,  since  that  gliomy 
hour,  than  before.  ^        ^ 

uhl™  1*****  'Y'^S.  that  "  most  of  those 
Whom  he  wished  to  please  had  sunk 
into  the  grave ;"  and  his  case  at  forty-five 
was  singularly  unhappy,  unless  the  drcle 

nftin'ti"*'"?!  "?*  ''^•^  "«""«^^-  '  have 
often  thought,  that  as  longevity  is  gene- 
rally  desired,  and,  I  believe,  generally 
expected,  it  would  be  wise  to  be  con^ 
tinually  adding  to  the  number  of  our 
friends,  that  the  loss  of  some  may  be 
Bupplied  by  others.  Friendship,  •*  the 
wine  of  life  '»  should,  like  a  well  stocked 
cellar,  be  thus  continually  renewed  ;  and 
It  IS  consolatory  to  think,  that  althooirh 
we  can  seldom  add  what  will  equal  the 
generous  >Er*^  growths  of  our  youth,  yet 
jriendship  becomes  insensibly  old  in  much 
less  time  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and 
not  many  years  are  required  to  make  it 
1^5 1?'  l!'fl''Z.  *"** ,  pleasant.  Warmth 
y.\\\,  no  doubt,  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference. Men  of  affectionate  temper  and 
bright  fancy  will  coalesce  a  great  deal 
sooner  than  those  who  are  cold  and  dull? 
llie  proposition  which  I  have  now 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  was,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  liis  life,  the  opinion  of 
Johnson  himself.  He  said  to  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds,  "  If  a  man  does  not  make 
newacqaaintance  as  he  advances  through 
life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone. 

it  "*";  *'!;»  ''''^".'**  ^«eP  »»«  friendship 
»n  constant  repair.**  *^ 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  no- 
tions and  habits  of  life  were  very  opposite 
to  his,  but  who  was  ever  eminent  for 
literature  and  vivacity,  sallied  forth  with 
a  little  jeu  d^esprit  upon  the  following 
passage  m  his  Gfraramar  of  the  English 
Tongue,  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary :  **  H 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  begins  any  but 
the  first  syllable."  In'an  Issay  printed 
in  "  the  Publick  Advertiser,-  thif  Ilvelv 
J»'riter  enumerated  many  instances  in 
opposition  to  this  remark  ;  for  example. 
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1*^1' m^n*""?'  *'^**'"  ol«'ervatlon  mmi 
nf.\T?  ""^  *^"'*=^  appre-hension,  and 
of  a  most  compre-hewsive  genius."    Th^ 

no^Ui^t'p^JlKr^^^^ 

SJf«l    rir  *°**  **•*'  ^^  ^'^  not  aher  the 
passage  till  many  years  afterwards  *. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated 
«  ^»-y^^ifferent  manner  by  his  old 

fUSt^''  ^r.**^^'  ^»  '^^  following  com. 
plimentary  Epigram : 

"  On  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

"  ^^^""v/ncf  "'"*'  *  ^'*^°*  *'•''"  '»"'^'y  «*- 

Can  their  strenfrih  be  compared  to  Locke 

I    ..u    Newton,  and  Boyle!  *^CKe, 

^  poSSs*'^''  beroe.,8end  forth  ail  their 

First  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epjck  to  flirht  • 
In  saiires,  epistles,  and  odes,  wouWey  cfoe ' 
Their  numbc-rs  retreat  before   DrySTn!/ 

And  Johnson,'well  arm'd  like  a  hero  of  vore 
'  mo?e7"^'*="'''^'  ^'"'  *'"  beSiZTy 
Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof 
of  his  benevolence,  quickness  of  appre- 
hension,  and  admirable  art  of  composi- 
Vc "'  ri"  *"®  assistance  which  he  eave 
Jfr-  Za^hariah  Williams,  father  of  the 
blind  lady  whom  he  had  humanely  re- 
ceived „nder  his  roof.  Mr.  Wiinama 
had  followed  the  profession  of  physick  in 
Wales;  but,  having  a  very  strong  Dro- 
pensity  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy. 
«f«rw"''**^^."''''"y  '»8«'n>on8  advances  tj! 
wards  a  discovery  of  the  longitude,  and 
repaired  to  London  in  hopes  of  obtajning 
the  great  parliamentary  reward.  He 
felled  of  success;  but  Johnson,  having 
made  himself  master  of  his  principles  and 

nnfr'K"  "'  "^^^^^  f^*-  »"•"  a  pamphlet! 
published  m  quarto,  with  the  following 
uiie:  An  Account  of  an  Attemot  to 
ascertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  b?  art 
exact  Theory  of  the  Variation  of^  the 
Magnetical  Needle;  with  a  Table  of  the 
variations  at  the  most  remarkable  Cities 

m  Ei,rope,  from  the  year  1660  to  ISeO.'r  &  J 
To  diffuse  It  more  extensively  it  was  ac- 

•  In  the  third  edition,  publislipti  in  17m  k^ 

•lenved  rrom  the  Latin,  as  tompre-kmdtd** 

ni«I^*  """l*^'  '^^  ">«  Frenchlcadeiny  e»- 
plo)ed  iQ  settling  their  language.       ^      ' 
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coinptnied  with  an  Italian  translntion  on 
the  opposite  page,  which  it  is  sopposed 
w»  the  work  of  Sif^nor  Barefti*,  an 
Italim  of  eoninderable  literatore,  who, 
karing  cone  to  England  a  few  years  be- 
fore, had  been  emfMoyed  in  the  capacity 
both  of  a  langoaee  mastor  and  an  antiwar, 
lad  formed  an  Intimacy  with  Dr.  Jobn- 
100.  This  pamphlet  Johnson  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.  On  a  blank 
leaf  of  it  is  pasted  a  paragraph  cat  oat 
of  a  newspaper,  containing  an  accoant 
at  the  death  and  character  of  Williams, 
plainly  written  by  Johnson  f. 

In  Jnly  this  year  he  had  formed  some 
sdieroe  of  mental  improvement,  the  par- 
ticalar  purpose  of  which  does  not  appear. 
Bat  we  find  in  his  **  Prayers  and  Medi- 
U^OBs,*'  p.  25,  a  prayer  entitled,  **  On 
thcatody  of  Philosophy,  as  an  instrnment 
of  living;"  and  after  it  follows  a  note, 
*'This  study  was  not  parsoed.'* 

On  the  1 3tb  of  the  same  month  he  wrote 
In  his  Joomal  the  following  scheme  of 
life,  for  Sunday  :  **  Having  lived  (as  he 
with  tenderness  of  conscience  expresses 
Himself)  not  without  an  habitual  reve- 
rence for  the  Sabbath,  yet  withoat  that 
attention  to  its  religious  duties  which 
Christianity  requires  ;** 

"1.  To  rise  early ;  and,  in  order  to  it, 
to  go  to  sleep  early  on  Saturday. 

**  2.  To  nse  some  extraordinary  devo- 
ti(m  in  the  morning. 

*'  3.  To  examine  the  tenoar  of  my  life, 
and  particularly  the  last  week  ;  and  to 
mark  my  advances  in  religion,  or  reces- 
sion fkrom  it. 

"  4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodically 
with  such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

•*  5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

"6.  To  read  books  of  Divinity,  either 
speculative  or  practical. 

**  7.  To  instruct  my  family. 
-   •*  8.  To  wear  oflf  by  meditation  any 
worldly  soil  contracted  in  the  week." 

In  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  great 
fame  of  his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him 

*  Ttii>  iii|rf  fitrrnt  f(tre1|!rn«r,'whn  wftp  a  'native 
»f  Piin-(J Eina nil  i-*rTif  I't  Lheriin^l  -nbnul  Llie  T*Br 
I7ii,  iiiii  illtd  Ifn  l>init<JO,  May  i,  I7ii*»  A  m-tv 
CtkH'Xi'i  tDft  JiM^HciiMt^  [nrrnuri'L  at  l.iJ4i  a^}  h.^ 
Wi'uk',  lifR.iuiihi'?  wlUk  iIh^  t^oriU,  "  Ti<-,  nnui'li 
a«ri  rJllr,'^  aiifl  *Tliti"n^  IT  i*  SlHiI'^ijI,  thj  j 
Ai^tinHul^heil  (l^ifnit&rj  iit  lite  rhttrrli^  nm^  hr 
fCibIDd    in  ihp  Ct'ii UHu] uit^a  Mn^j^VJIip,  tai  itiai 

S^a.rt  p.  im*'    M. 

t  "Oil  ^JAlHTii^r  chn  IBih,  ab^ut  twphe  ii 
ni^btf  dttrl  Mf.  lAehnn.iii  Wjlllulnf,  in  hli 
ei||l}tv-Llitr(J  ftMr,  t^lur  a.a  llJEttxi  r>r  vnti\t 
aiafltbs,  itt  W\  prHctfiJ-iOh  ut  im  nieiit^L  H- 
Cillllei,  He  lja»  uctn  U>af  knriHn  tn  iihirr^iiu- 
pl^er*  4inl  «£4DiFii  f(ti  hU-klH  ki  ievI i( d c  l  fc^m , 
and  h»«  pFnT^.l^i4^  (0  KBj-prtain  thf  \\-n\ti,ttnii<t  hj 
a  F'^TtiJl'tr  lyalem  nf  Ihf  TiirUliriii  nrtliP  rnm- 
p:i£A»  H  t  vat  a  IB  Alt  ^  r  J  lb  J  ubU  r  J  wipt^  t  i^nh  \i^, 
of  rorHft^rmllrtn  iit<>(T4:'li4l>r„  pX^Ot  rtf  ii<lTi^r- 
sjcj  Bint  ilJH^'i*?,  jfminpiifijp  i^jlufp^  trn^ pera tf-, 
and  piaH*:  an<il  wortli^la  Imvecoilcil  llfv  wtlH] 


above  the  necessity  of  *<  making  provision 
for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him  |.'* 
No  royal  or  noble  patron  extended  a 
munificent  hand  to  give  independence  to 
the  man  who  had  conferred  stability  on 
the  langnage  of  his  country.  We  may 
feel  indignant  that  there  should  have  been 
such  unworthy  neglect ;  but  we  must,  at 
the  same  time,  congratulate  onrselves 
when  we  consider  that  to  this  very  neg- 
lect,  operating  to  rouse  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  his  constitotion,  we  owe  many 
valuable  productions,  which  otherwise, 
perhaps,  might  never  have  appeared. 

He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  the  money  for  which  he  had 
contracted  to  write  his  Dictionary.  We 
have  seen  that  the  reward  of  his  labour 
was  only  fifteen  hnndred  and  seventy-five 
pounds ;  and  when  the  expense  of  ama- 
nuenses and  paper,  and  other  articles  arc 
deducted,  his  clear  profit  was  very  incon- 
siderable. I  once  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
sorry  sir,  you  did  not  get  more  for  your 
Dictionary."  His  answer  was,  **  I  am 
sorry  too.  But  it  was  very  well.  The 
booksellers  are  generous  liberal-minded 
men."  He,  upon  all  occasions,  did  ample 
justice  to  their  character  in  this  respect. 
He  considered  them  as  the  patrons  of 
literature ;  and,  indeed,  although  they 
have  eventually  been  considerable  gainers 
by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  its  having  been  undertaken  and  car. 
ried  through  at  the  risk  of  great  expense, 
for  they  were  not  absolutely  sure  of  being 
indemnified. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year$  we  find 
from  his  private  devotions,  that  he  had 
then  recovered  from  sickness,  and  in 
February,  that  hrs  eye  was  restored  to 
its  use.  The  pious  gratitnde  with  which 
he  acknowledges  mercies  upon  every  oc- 
casion is  very  edifying ;  as  is  the  humble 
submission  which  he  breathes  when  it  is 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  to  try  him 
with  afinictions.  As  such  dispositions 
become  the  state  of  man  here,  and  are 

I  He  was  so  far  from  beinijf  "set  abo^e  the 
necessity  of  makinr  provision  for  the  day  that 
was  passing  over  Dim,"  that  he  appears  to 
hAve  been  ia  this  year  in  great  pecuniary 
riislrrc^,  hTVfnr  ^r^'-  :'rri~t*"~t1  frr  -'rN;  OP 
whicEi  '-'ri  .L-.      ■      ■  .  'sHjn, 

hfCaniC  ill- ■<  .  ■  '.i    ;  :     hrivon 

10  Unit  ni]  Unite  i«iii.jii-i,  *i\i\i-^>i  ¥t'it.  rPj  iTaft- 
AictasirdiKkirt  i^fiv^^wtiJeiK:^,  vol.  v.  p.  ski, 

f  tn  ^ftrd  In  ilii*  ffnr,  J^ihn^nn  vmle  n 
litter  in  |>r  JfHIf  irtl  WMtfjn,  In  fftn^ifflOfliiie 
•d r hSTl iL|:  iBMilm  r«w  patiMof  lii^t  |pnilentiin^i 
ne«]^  piibliliiLifcl  "  b^HAj  CD  tht  (iifuJLit  ntjinl 
Wriitnif^  r^rfjipf,"  Tite  ohij  par^jti«t^h  in  U 
lliat  rL R  pvfta  J  n  ri  n«nn^«  per^ii]  [ml  U  ivlor j  i » T  hiti 
*'  Fer  iny  part  I  lifter  mit  lari^ls  Hone  tnmb.  I 
har*  hrii-n  id  in  Mm  fr inter,  ami  mj  *yp  ha* 
beeq  lrifli)Enf4i:  but  I  plcjj?  niiiu-lr  m^]j  thu 
hope*  oT  duiiig  pi^nj  rhinirt  wOft  wUich  I  havE 
!onir  TiVtwpii  unil  (ifceiveii  tny^clf  i"  i^lemolN 
at  Dff.  J*  Warton,  itv*  UO.  mOi.    tt* 
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the  tnie  effecto  of  rdigious  discipline,  we 
cannot  bat  venerate  in  Johnson  one  of 
tlie  most  exercised  minds  tliat  oar  holy 
religion  hath  ever  formed.  If  there  be 
any  thoughtless  enoagh  to  suppose  Nuch 
exercise  the  wealcness  of  a  great  under- 
standing, let  them  look  up  to  Johnson, 
and  be  convinced  that  what  he  so  ear- 
nestly practised  must  have  a  rational 
foundation. 

His  works  this  year  were  an  abstract 
or  epitome,  in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Die 
tionary,  and  a  few  essays  in  a  monthly 
publication,  entitled,  '*  The  Universal 
Visiter."  Christopher  Smart,  with  whose 
unhappy  vacillation  of  mind  he  sincerely 
sympathised,  was  one  of  the  stated  under, 
takers  of  this  miscellany  ;  and  it  was  to 
assist  him  that  Johnson  sometimes  em- 
ployed his  pen.  All  the  essays  marked 
with  two  asterisks  have  been  ascribed  to 
him ;  but  I  am  confident,  fh>m  internal 
evidence,  that  of  these,  neither  '*  The 
Life  of  Chaucer,"  **  Reflections  on  the 
State  of  Portugal,"  nor  an  *'  Essay  on 
Architecture,"  were  written  by  him.  I 
am  equally  confident,  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence, that  be  wrote  **  Further  Thou^ts 
on  Agriculture ;"  CbJ  being  the  sequel  of 
a  very  inferiour  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  which,  though  carried  on  as  if 
by  the  same  hand,  is  both  in  thinking 
and  expression  so  far  above  it,  and  so 
strikingly  peculiar,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  true  parent ;  and  that  he  also  wrote 
"  A  DiaserUtion  on  the  Sute  of  Literature 
and  Anthonrs,"('frJ  and  '*  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope."  ^a J 
The  last  of  these,  indeed,  he  afterwaids 
added  to  his  **  Idler."  Why  the  essays 
truly  written  by  him  are  marked  in  the 
same  manner  with  some  which  he  did 
not  write,  I  cannot  explain ;  but  with 
deference  to  those  who  have  ascribed  to 
him  the  three  essays  which  I  have  re- 
jected, they  want  all  the  characteristical 
marks  of  Johnsonian  composition. 

He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and 
contribute  largely  to  another  monthly 
publication,  entitled  "  The  Literary  Ma- 
gazine, or  Universal  Review ;"  CaJ  the 
Arst  number  of  which  came  out  in  May 
this  year.  What  were  his  emoluments 
from  this  undertaking,  and  what  other 
writers  were  employed  in  it,  I  have  not 
discovered.  He  continued  to  write  in 
it,  with  intermissions,  till  the  fifteenth 
number;  and  I  think  that  he  never 
gave  better  proofs  of  the  force,  acnte- 
ness,  and  vivacity  of  his  mind  than  in 
this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider 
his  original  essays,  or  his  reviews  of 
the  works  of  others.  The  "  Preliminary 
Address"  r^J  <b  the  publick  is  a  proof 
bow  this  great  man  could  embellish. 
With  the  graces  of  superiour  composi. 


tion,  even  so  trite  a  thing  aa  the  plan 
of  a  maganne. 

His  original  essays  are»  *'  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Political  State  of  Great  Bri- 
ttiiB;"CbJ  "Remarks  on  the  Militia 
Jinii"Cb)  <'  Observations  on  hiaBritan. 
nick  Majesty's  Treaties  with  the  Empresa 
of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesae 
Cassel  ;**CbJ  **  Observations  on  the  pre. 
sent  State  of  Atbdni"rbJ  and,  **  Me. 
moira  of  Frederick  III.  King  of  Pni8« 
»iH.*'CbJ  Inallthesehedi8|riay8exteneiv« 
political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  ex- 
pressed with  uncommon  energy  and  per. 
spicnity,  without  any  of  those  words 
which  he  sometimes  took  a  {Measure  in 
adopting,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne ;  of  whose  **  Christian  Morala" 
he  this  year  gave  an  edition,  with  Ikia 
*'  hiW'CaJ  prefixed  to  it,  whidi  is  one 
of  Johnson's  best  biographical  perform- 
ances. In  one  instance  only  in  these 
essays  has  he  indulged  his  jBrownimn, 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  mentioned 
it  to  me,  as  having  at  once  convinced 
hira  that  Johnson  was  the  authour  of  the 
*«  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prussia." 
Speaking  of  the  pride  which  the  old  king, 
the  fkther  of  his  hero,  took  in  being  mas- 
ter of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  he 
says,  **  To  review  this  towering  regiment 
was  his  daily  pleasure ;  and  to  perpetoattt 
it  was  so  much  his  care,  that  when  he 
met  a  tall  woman,  he  immediately  com^ 
manded  <me  of  his  TUanian  retinue  to 
marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate 
procerity."  For  this  Anglo-  Latian  word 
procerity,  Johnson  had,  however,  the 
aushority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following 
books :  "  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;"fft^  **  Murphy's  Gray's-Inn 
Journal  \**(h)  **  Warton's  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  Vol.  I." 
(b)  '*  Hampton's  Translation  of  Poly- 
bius ;"  (h)  **  Blackwell's  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Augustus ;"  (bj  "  Russefs  Na- 
tural History  of  Aleppo  ;"W  **  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  ArgamenU  in  Proof  of  a 
Deity ;"  (bJ  **  Borlase's  History  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly  ;**CbJ  "  Holme's  Expert- 
ments  on  Bleaching  ;"^ft^  "  Browne's 
ChrisUan  Morals ;"rft>>  "Hales  on  Dia- 
tilling  Sea  Water,  Ventilators  in  Ships, 
and  Coring  an  ill  Taste  in  miky»{b) 
"Lucas's  Essay  on  Waters  \"CbJ  "Keith's 
Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops'," (b J 
"Browne's  History  of  Jamaica ;"^d^ 
"  Philosophical  Transaeti<W8,  Volume 
XLJX.;"fb)  "Mrs.  Lennox's  Transla- 
tion of  Sully's  Memoirs ;"ra;  "Mis- 
ceilanies  by  Elizabeth  Harrison  ;'Y& J 
"  Evans's  Map  and  Account  of  the  Mid- 
dle Colonies  In  America ;" C*>^  "Letter 


on   the   Case  of  Admiral  Byng\"  (a) 
"  Appeal  to  the  People  coaceraiag  / 
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mini  Byng',"  CaJ  '*  U«away> 
Day*  Jouraey,  and  Essay  on  Tea ;' 


Uaaway'8  BigUt 
lay*  Jouraey,  and  Kssay  ottTea;'Ya^ 
The  Cadet,  a  MiliUry  Treatise  ;'V&>' 


**  Some  farther  Particalars  in  Relation 
to  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gen- 
tleman of  Oxford  ;'YaJ  **  The  Conduct 
of  the  Ministry  relating  to  the  present 
War  impartially  examined ;"  fbj  "  A 
Free  Inqoiry  into  the  tlatare  and  Origin 
of  EyU?'CaJ  All  these,  fh>m  internal 
evidence,  were  written  by  Johnson :  some 
of  them  I  know  he  avowed,  and  have 
marked  them  with  an  Italick  ^a>>  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Iliomas  Bavies,  indeed,  as- 
cribed to  him  the  Review  of  Mr.  Burke's 
"  Inqairy  into  the  Origin  of  onr  Ideas  of 
the  Snblime  and  Beantifal ;"  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  with  eqoal  discernment, 
lias  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  John- 
SMi'a  works:  whereas  it  has  no  resem- 
Ujmee  to  Johnson's  composition,  and  is 
well  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Mnrphy,  who  has  acknowledged  It 
to  me  and  many  others. 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  in  Justice  to 
Jiriwson's  political  character,  which  has 
been  miarepreeented  aa  abjectly  submis- 
sive to  power,  that  his  "  Observations  on 
the  present  State  of  Afiairs''  glow  with  as 
animated  a  spirit  of  eoastitutional  liberty 
as  can  t>e  found  any  where.  Thus  he 
begiaa :  "  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which 
every  Englishman  expects  to  be  informed 
of  the  national  affairs ;  and  in  which  he 
baa  a  right  to  have  that  expectation  grati- 
fied. For,  whatever  may  be  nrged  by 
miniaters,  or  those  whom  vanity  or  inte- 
reat  make  the  followers  of  ministers,  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our 
goveraoars,  and  the  presumption  of  pry- 
wg  with  profane  eyes  into  the  recesses  of 
policy,  it  is  evident  that  this  reverence 
can  be  claumed  only  by  counsels  yet 
anexecnted,  and  projects  suspended  in 
d^beration.  Bat  when  a  design  has 
ended  in  miscarriage  or  success,  when 
every  eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  to 

rneral  discontent,  or  general  satisftction, 
iatbena  proper  time  to  disentangle  con- 
fusion and  illostrate  obscurity ;  to  show 
by  what  causes  every  event  was  produced, 
and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  termi- 
■mte ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct  partlea* 
larity  what  rumour  always  huddles  in 
general  exclamation,  or  perplexes  by 
indigested  narratives;  to  show  whence 
happinesa  or  calamity  is  derived,  and 
whence  it  may  be  expected ;  and  honestly 
to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry  can 
gather  of  the  past,  and  conjecture  can 
eatioaate  of  the  future." 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  Incon. 
trovertibie  principle,  that  in  this  country 
{he  people  are  the  superintendents  of  the 
cooouct  and  measures  of  those  by  whom 
foverniDciitia  admiiUstjered ;  of  the  bene- 


ficial effect  of  whieh  the  presoit  reign 
afforded  an  ilinstrions  example,  when 
addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kin^^dora 
controuled  an  audacious  attem|H  to  intro- 
duce a  new  power  subversive  of  the 
crown. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotick 
spirit  appears  in  his  review  of  an  *'  Essay 
on  Waters,  by  Dr.  Locas,  of  whom,  after 
describing  him  as  a  man  well  known  to 
the  world  for  his  daring  defiance  of  power, 
when  be  thought  it  exerted  on  the  side  of 
wrong,  he  thus  speaks :  "  The  Irisli  minis- 
ters drove  him  from  bis  native  country 
by  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  chargt 
him  with  crimes  of  which  they  never 
intended  to  be  called  to  the  |Hroof,  and 
oppressed  him  by  methods  equally  irre- 
sistible by  guilt  and  innocence. 

*'  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile* 
for  having  been  the  friend  of  his  country, 
be  received  in  every  other  place  as  « 
eonfesBor  of  liberty ;  and  let  the  tools  of 
power  be  taught  in  time  that  they  may 
rob,  but  cannot  impoverish." 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magaslne 
are  very  short  accounts  of  the  pieces  no> 
ticed,  and  I  mention  them  only  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  the  works  may  be 
known ;  but  many  of  them  are  examplea 
of  elaborate  criticism,  in  the  most  mas* 
terly  style.  In  his  review  of  the  **  Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  Augustus,"  he  has 
the  resolution  to  think  and  speak  from 
hia  own  mind,  regardless  of  the  cant 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  in  praise  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  Thus :  **  I  know 
not  why  any  one  but  a  school  boy  in  hia 
declamation  should  whine  over  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Rome,  which  grew  great 
only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. The  Romans,  lilce  othem,  as  soon 
as  they  grew  rich,  grew  compt ;  and  in 
their  corruption  sold  the  lives  and  free- 
doms of  themselves  and  of  one  another." 
Again,  "  A  people,  who  while  they  wem 
poor  robbed  mankind ;  and  as  soon  aa 
they  beckme  rich  robbed  one  another.'* 
In  his  review  of  the  Miscellanies  in  proso 
and  verse,  published  by  Elisabeth  Harri. 
son,  but  written  by  many  hands,  he  gives 
an  eminent  proof  at  once  of  his  arthodoxy 
and  candour.  '*Theauthonrsofthoessaya 
in  prose  seem  generally  to  have  imitated, 
or  tried  to  imitate,  the  copiousness  and 
luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe.  This,  however, 
is  not  all  their  praise ;  they  have  laboured 
to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery  her 

eirity  of  sentimenu.  The  poets  have  had 
r.  Watts  before  theur  eyes ;  a  writer 
who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  class  of 
genius,  compensated  that  defect  by  a 
ready  application  of  his  powers  to  tha 
promotion  of  piety.  The  attempt  to  em- 
ploy the  ornaments  of  romanoe  In  the 
dccovation  of  reli^loo  waa,  I  lhlqk»  first 
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thought  that,  if  proper  exertions  were 
made,  the  University  of  Oxford  woald 
pay  him  the  compliment. 

**  TO  THE  REVERKMD  MB.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
**  DS4R  SIR, 

"  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  yoa,  and  to 
Mr.  Wise,  for  the  nncommon  care  which 
yon  have  taken  of  my  interest  •  :  if  you 
can  accomplish  yoar  kind  design,  I  shall 
certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation  among 
yoa. 

**  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr. 
Wiset  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure; 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary, 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England, 
which  was  presented  me  by  a  learned 
Swede  :  but  I  keep  it  back  that  it  may 
make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany 
it,  more  welcome.  You  will  assure  him 
of  my  gratitude. 

"  Poor  dear  Collins  J I  Would  a  letter 

♦  **  Tn  procnring^  liim  the  desrree  of  Master 
(^  ArU  hy  Htploma  at  Oxford.* 

f  "  Laif.ly  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at 
this  time  Rudrlivian  librarian,  at  Oxford.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  learninr,  and 
eminently  skilled  In  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
antiqniiiPR.    He  died  in  1767. 

t ''  Collias  (the  poer)  was  at  this  time  at 
Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Warton ;  hut  labour- 
ing nnder  the  roost  deplorable  languor  of 
body,  and  dciecrinn  of  mind.  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Jo«f>ph  Warton,  written  some  months  be- 
fore (iVIarcb  S,  1764),  Dr.  Johnson  thus  speaks 
of  Collins : 

"  But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in 
any  intelirctnalnowerxorliterarv  attainments, 
when  we  consider  the  condition  of  poor  Col- 
lins. I  knew  him  a  few  years  ago  full  of  hopes, 
and  full  of  projects,  verged  in  many  languajres, 
bigb  in  fancy,  and  stronir  in  retention.  This 
busy  and  forcible  mind  is  now  under  the 
government  of  those  who  latelv  could  not 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  tne  least  and 
most  narrow  of  bis  designs.  What  do  yon 
liear  of  him?  are  there  hopes  of  his  recovery  T 
or  is  be  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  In 
misery  and  degradation!  perhaps,  with  corn* 
picie  consciousness  of  his  calamity.*' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  irentlrman 
(Dec.  24.  17S4),  he  thus  feelinziy  'alludes  to 
their  unfortunate  friend : 

**  Poor  dear  Collins !  Let  me  know  whether 
yon  think  it  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I 
should  write  to  him.  I  have  often  been  near 
his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  com- 
miseration.'* 

Again-April »,  17M: 

«  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins !  I 
n-T^r*-  h^m  fl  Idler  *hk:h  he  Tipper  nn«wered. 
I  ^tjifmt-c  wHtin?  ii  wvrw  IrrnJilf-ririie  to  him. 
Thai  iFV3n  ti  nn.  mmmnii  \ut>-.    1  |ir-  moralists 

all  tAlk  iif  ihi^  nntfrliinry  nirfu- i-,  and  the 

trtiniiirtrliifiiii  flf  ti^aitiv:  bm  U  1-  yet  more 
ilfv^dfqt  lo  rnniildfr  ihil  lite  F?i<i.^rrs  of  the 
DikBii  itT:  i«<|U3illtr  E^n^tle  to  f tii^ h  1; <' ,  that  under- 
stand ini^  muy  m^k*  ll<  A|;?fH?ar^i3CC  and  depart, 
thm  It  msv  uluto  and  ?!;^ire.^' 

ftrf  tlinErarliirnI  Kti'majri  onlic  fAte  Reve- 
7*^:1  ri  r.tr  Jr,-^fph  Wirt 'in,  hi  ibf  Reverend 
.(.■1       '.r.-.    ^    T.    i-      r-'-.\    ■ 

r  1  hatter  at 

'•  ,  ,  I  :ii,  I7»,  and 

w*9  reiessea  ironi  liie  diFinal  state  here  to 
pathetically  described,  in  I7fl6.    M. 


give  him  any  pleasure  t  I  have  a  mind  to 
write. 

**  I  am  glad  of  yonr  hindemnce  in  yonr 
Spenserian  design*,  yet  I  would  not 
have  it  delayed.  Three  hours  a  day  stolen 
from  sleep  and  amnsement  will  produce 
it.  Let  a  Servitonrf  transcribe  the  quo- 
tations, and  interleave  them  with  refer- 
ences, to  save  time.  Tliis  will  shorten 
the  work,  and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

'*  Can  I  do  anv  thing  to  promoting  the 
diploma  ?  I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  yonr  kindness  ;  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear 

SIR, 

**  Yonr  most  obliged,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  [London]  Nov.  28,  I7i4. 

TO  THE  SAME. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour 
done  rae,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yourself. 
The  bookt  cannot,  T  think,  be  printed 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
soon;  and  I  will  keep  back  tlie  title- 
page  for  such  an  insertion  as  yon  seem  to 
promise  me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I  shall  send  yoo  for  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  affair;  and  I  will  take 
care  that  yoa  may  have  it  ready  at  yonr 
hand. 

"  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter 
from  your  brother,  with  some  account  of 
poor  Collins,  for  whom  I  am  much  con- 
cerned. I  have  a  notion  that  by  very 
great  temperance,  or  more  properly  ab- 
stinence, he  may  yet  recover. 

"There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin 
book  of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  "  The 
Ship  of  Fools ;"  at  the  end  of  which  are 
a  nnmber  of  Eglogues, — so  he  writes  it, 
from  Egloga,—yihU:h  are  probably  the 
first  in  our  language.  If  yon  cannot  find 
the  book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send 
it  you. 

**  1  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
yoa  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds^. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  dis- 
appointment. 

*'  Yon  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has 
lost  liis  wife ;  I  believe  he  is  much 
affected.  I  hope  he  will  not  snffer  so 
mnch  as  I  yet  snffer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

Olixet'  Ti  2'  oi^ot ;  flvtjT^  y«f  'mMofxtv, 
I   have   ever  since    seemed   to  myself 
broken   off  from  mankind;    a  kind  of 
solitary  wanderer  in  the  wild  of  life, 
without  any  direction,  or  fixed  point  of 

*  "  Of  publishing  a  volume  of  observations  on 
the  best  of  S|>enrer*s  works.  It  was  biudered 
by  my  taking  pupils  in  this  College." 

t  *•  Young  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at 
Oxford  are  so  called. 

1  •*  His  Dictionary." 

\  «•  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford.** 
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vifew ;  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  woold 
endeavour,  by  the  help  of  you  and  your 
brother,  to  supply  the  want  of  closer 
union  by  frienaship  ;  and  hope  to  have 
long  the  pleasure  of  being,  dear  sir, 
**  Mosi  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson/* 
*'  [London],  Dec.  21,  1754." 


In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred upon  him,  his  Dictionary  pub- 
lished, his  correspondence  animated,  his 
benevolence  exercised. 

TO  THJB  SAME. 
'*  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  WROTE  to  yon  some  weeks  ago,  but 
believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and 
therefore  know  not  whether  you  had  my 
letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your 
brother,  but  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
1  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having 
wandered,  according  to  Mr,  Warbarton's 
phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What 
reception  I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore, 
I  know  not ;  whether  the  sound  of  bells, 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  which 
Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a 
general  murmur  of  dislike,  I  know  not : 
whether  I  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a 
Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Polypheme 
that  will  resbt.  But  if  Polypheme  comes, 
have  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  however,  the 
criticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself, 
and  would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill 
will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are 
apt  to  excite. 

**  Mr,  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crcscimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  you  please. 

"There  is  nothing  considerable  done 
or  doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  innocent  as  villagers,  but 
most  of  us  seem  to  be  as  idle.  I  hope, 
however,  you  are  busy  ;  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 

*'  I  am,  DEAREST  SIR, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
"  [LoodoD],  Feb.  4, 17S4." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  day,  with 
great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been 
done  me  *  ;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks ;  and  entreat  you  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  to 

•  "  His  degree  bad  now  pact,  according  to 
the  u»ual  form,  the  ciiffrageR  of  the  head*  of 
College*;  but  was  not  yet  Anally  granted  by 
Uie  Uaiverstty.  It  was  carried,  without  a  single 
dJsMQlient  voice.** 
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make  for  so  much    kindness   so 
deserved. 

'1  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  him  ;  but  know  not 
whether  he  had  either  the  book  or  letter. 
Be  so  good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs 
the  new  volume*  ?  Can  I  help?  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
more :  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pnpils,  and  the  coffee- 
bouse,  and  the  parks,  and  complete  your 
design.        I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

«  [London],  Feb,  4,  1756." 

TO  the  same. 

**  dear  sir, 
"  I  HAD  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr.  Wise, 
but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you,  nor 
know  in  what  state  my  affair f  stands ; 
of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  if  you 
can,  to-morrow,  by  the  return  of  the  post. 

**  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which 
I  sent  some  time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it 
not,  you  must  inquire  after  it.  However, 
do  not  let  your  letter  stay  for  that. 

"  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  corres- 
pondent than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  you 
in  college :  but  do  they  keep  you  from 
writing  too?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  you 
time  to  write  to,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"  [London],  Feb.  J 3,  1745." 

to  the  same. 
"  dear  sir, 
"  Dr.  King  J  was  with  me  a  few  minutes 
before  tyour  letter ;  this,  however,  fs  the 
first  instance  in  which  your  kind  inten- 
tions to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated  $. 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  your  care 
and  benevolence ;  and  am  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  slight  honoor,  or  a  small  advan- 
tage ;  since  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of 
your  conversation  more  frequently  in  the 
power  of,         dear  sir, 
**  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

**  Sam.  Johnson. 
**  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Vice-Chancellorjl,  which  you  will  read  ; 
and  if  you  like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 
"[London],  Feb.  1746." 

•  "  On  Spenser.**        +  "  Of  the  degree." 

t  "  Principal  of  Saint  Mary  Hail  at  Oxford. 
He  brought  with  bim  the  diploiua  from  Ox- 
ford.*' *^ 

S  "  I  •upnose  Johnson  means  that  my  kind 
inUnlion  of  being  tlie>lrsf  tn  give  him  the 
good  news  of  the  degree  being  granted  was 
fnistrated,  because  Dr.  King  brought  it  before 
my  intelligence  arrived.'*^ 

II  **  Dr.  Huddesford,  President  of  Trinity 
College." 

G 
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thought  that,  If  proper  exertions  were 
made,  the  University  of  Oxford  woald 
pay  him  the  compliment. 

**  TO  THE  RBVERBND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
**  DKAR  SIR, 

**  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  yon,  and  to 
Mr.  Wise,  for  the  aneommon  care  which 
yon  have  taken  of  my  interest  *  :  if  you 
ean  accomplish  yoar  kind  design,  I  shall 
certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation  among 
yoo. 

**  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr. 
Wiset  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure; 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary, 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England, 
which  was  presented  me  by  a  learned 
Swede  :  but  I  keep  it  back  that  it  may 
make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany 
it,  more  welcome.  Yon  will  assare  him 
of  my  gratitude. 

"  Poor  dear  Gollinsti  Would  a  letter 

«  «  Tn  procuring^  him  the  de?ree  of  Master 
<M  ArU  by  Hiploma  at  Oxford." 

f  "  Lately  fellow  of  Trinity  Collejpe,  and  at 
this  time  Raddivian  librarian,  at  Oxford.  He 
viz»  a  man  of  very  con«iderabie  learninr,  and 
eminently  skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
antiqniiiPii.    He  died  in  1767.. 

t  '*  Coliias  (the  po(>r)  was  at  this  time  at 
Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Warton ;  but  labour- 
Ihg  nnder  the  most  deplorable  languor  of 
body,  and  de;ectinn  of  mind.  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Jn<i«ph  Warton,  written  some  months  be- 
fore (March  6,  I7A4),  Dr.  Johnson  tliii*  speak; 
of  Collins: 

**  But  iiow  liule  can  we  venture  to  exult  in 
any  intellrctnalnowem  or  literary  attainments, 
wh^n  we  consider  the  condition  of  poor  Col- 
lins. I  knew  him  a  few  years  ago  full  of  hopes, 
and  full  of  projects,  verged  in  many  languam, 
liigh  in  fancy,  and  stronsr  in  retention.  Ihis 
busy  and  forcible  mind  is  now  under  the 
t;ovemroeDt  of  thone  who  lately  could  not 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  least  and 
inoKt  narrow  of  his  deis{|»ns.  What  do  yon 
hear  of  him?  are  there  hopes  of  his  recovery! 
or  in  he  to  paaa  the  remainder  of  bin  life  in 
misery  and  degradation!  perbapt,  with  com* 
picie  consciousness  of  his  calamity.** 

In  a  subcequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman 
(Dec.  24.  17S4),  he  thus  feelingly  allude»  to 
their  unfortunate  friend : 

**  Poor  dear  Collins !  Let  me  know  whether 
yon  think  it  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I 
should  write  to  him.  i  have  often  been  near 
his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  com- 
miseration.** 

AgAin— April »,  17M: 

**what  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins!  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  whkh  he  never  an«wered. 
I  suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  him. 
That  man  is  no  common  loss.  Tlie  moralists 
all  talk  of  the  uncertainly  of  fortune,  and  the 
transitoriness  of  beauty:  but  it  is  yet  more 
dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  of  the 
miml  are  eqnallv  liable  to  change,  that  under- 
standing mav  make  its  appearance  and  depart, 
that  it  may  blaae  and  expire.** 

See  biographical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  by  the  Reverend 
John  Wool,  A.  M.  4to.  1806. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  at 
Chirhester,  was  born  December  35,  1790,  and 
was  released  from  tlie  dtsmal  state  here  so 
pathetically  described,  in  17S6.    M. 


give  him  any  pleasure  t  I  have  a  mind  t^ 
write. 

"  I  am  glad  of  yourhindemnce  in  yonr 
Spenserian  design*,  yet  I  wonld  not 
have  it  delayed.  Three  honrs  a  day  stolen 
from  sleep  and  amusement  will  produce 
it.  Let  a  Servitonrt  transcribe  the  quo- 
tations, and  interleave  them  with  refer- 
ences, to  save  time.  This  will  shorten 
the  work,  and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

**  Can  I  do  anv  thing  to  promoting  the 
diploma  T  I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  yonr  kindness  ;  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear 

SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

<«  [London]  Nov.  se,  17*4. 

TO  THB  SAMR. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour 
done  rae,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yourself. 
The  bookt  cannot,  T  think,  be  printed 
in  less  than  aix  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
soon;  and  I  will  keep  back  the  title- 
page  for  such  an  insertion  as  yon  seem  to 
promise  me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I  shall  send  yon  for  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  affair;  and  I  will  take 
care  that  yon  may  have  it  ready  at  yonr 
hand. 

**  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter 
from  your  brother,  with  some  acoonnt  of 
poor  Collins,  for  whom  I  am  much  con. 
cemed.  I  have  a  notion  that  by  very 
great  temperance,  or  more  properly  ab- 
stinence,  he  may  yet  recover. 

« There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin 
book  of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  *'  The 
Sliip  of  Fools ;"  at  the  end  of  which  are 
a  number  of  Eglognet, — so  he  writes  it, 
from  Egloga» — which  are  probably  the 
first  in  onr  language.  If  yon  cannot  find 
the  book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send 
it  you. 

'*  1  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
yon  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proeeeds  $. 
I  iMve  mentioned  It  to  none  of  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  dis- 
appointment. 

'*  Yon  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has 
lost  his  wife ;  I  believe  he  is  mudi 
affected.  1  hope  he  will  not  snffer  so 
mnch  as  I  yet  snffer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself 
broken  off  fVom  mankind;  a  kind  of 
solitary  wanderer  in  the  wild  of  life, 
without  any  direction,  or  fixed  point  of 

•  *<  Of  pablishing  a  volume  of  observationsoD 
the  best  of  S(>enser*s  works.  It  was  hindered 
by  my  taking  pupils  in  this  College.** 

t  **  Yonitg  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at 
Oxford  are  so  called. 


1 ««  Hi>  Dictionary."  ^ 


<  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford.** 
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vitw ;  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  would 
eudeavoar,  by  the  help  of  you  and  your 
brother,  to  supply  the  want  of  closer 
union  by  friendship  ;  and  hope  to  have 
long  the  pleasure  of  being,  dear  sir, 
**  Most  affectionately  yours, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
« [London],  Dec.  21,  1754." 


In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred npon  him,  his  Dictionary  pub- 
lished, his  correspondence  animated,  his 
benevolence  exercised. 

TO  THB  SAME. 
"  DKAR  SIR, 

"  I  WROTE  to  yoD  some  weeks  ago,  but 
believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and 
therefore  know  not  whether  you  had  my 
letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your 
brother,  bat  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having 
wandered,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton's 
phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What 
reception  I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore, 
I  know  not ;  whether  the  sound  of  bells, 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  which 
Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a 
general  murmur  of  dislike,  I  know  not : 
whether  I  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a 
Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Polypheme 
that  will  resist.  But  if  Polypheme  comes, 
have  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  however,  the 
criticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself, 
and  would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill 
will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are 
apt  to  excite. 

'*  Mr.  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crcscimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  you  please. 

'*  There  is  nothing  considerable  done 
or  doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  innocent  as  villagers,  but 
most  of  us  seem  to  be  as  idle.  I  hope, 
however,  you  are  busy ;  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  yon  are  doing. 

*'  I  am,  DEAREST  SIR, 

*•  Your  humble  servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
*'  [Loudon],  Feb.  4, 1745." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  day,  with 
great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been 
done  me  *  ;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks ;  and  entreat  you  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  to 

*  *'  His  degrrce  bad  now  pact,  according  to 
the  luual  form,  the  xiiffrageK  of  the  heads  of 
College*;  but  was  not  yet  Anally  granted  by 
Uie  University.  It  was  carried  without  a  single 
dissentient  voice.** 
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make  for  so  moch  kiodaess  00  little 
deserved. 

**1  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  him ;  but  know  not 
whether  he  had  either  the  book  or  letter. 
Be  so  good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs 
the  new  volume*?  Can  I  help?  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
more :  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pupils,  and  the  coffee- 
house, and  the  parks,  and  complete  your 
design.        I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  [Loudon],  Feb,  4,  1755." 

TO  the  same. 

**  dear  sir, 
**  I  had  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr.  Wise, 
but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you,  nor 
know  in  what  state  my  affair  f  stands  ; 
of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  if  yon 
can,  to-morrow,  by  the  return  of  the  post. 

**  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which 
I  sent  some  time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it 
not,  you  must  inquire  after  it.  However, 
do  not  let  your  letter  stay  for  that. 

'*  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  corres- 
pondent than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  yonr  pupils  keep  you 
in  college ;  but  do  they  keep  you  from 
writing  too  ?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  you 
time  to  write  to,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  [London],  Feb.  J3.  1755." 

to  the  same. 
"  dear  sir, 
'*  Dr.  King  J  was  with  me  a  fewminntes 
before  .your  letter ;  this,  however,  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  yonr  kind  inten- 
tions to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated  §. 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  your  care 
and  benevolence ;  and  am  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  slight  honoor,  or  a  small  advan- 
tage ;  since  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of 
your  conversation  more  frequently  in  the 

power  of,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
**  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Vice-Chancellorll,  which  you  will  read  ; 
and  if  you  like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 
"[London],  Feb.  1766." 


•«'On8pen«er.'»         .      _ 

X  "  Friucipal  of  Saint  Mary  Hall  j 


+  «'Ofihe  degree." 

^      r Mary  Hall  at  Oxford. 

He  brought  with  bim  the  diploma  from  Ox- 


ford.*' 

§  **  I  suppose  Johnson  meam  that  my  hind 
inUnlioH  or  being  the  flnt  tn  give  htm  the 
good  news  of  the  degree  being  granted  was 
/rKslrated,bec'd.\xie  Dr.  King  brought  it  before 
my  intelligence  arrived." 

11  •<  Dr.  Huddetford,  President  of  TrinUy 
1  College." 
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thonght  that,  If  proper  exertions  were 
Aiade,  the  University  of  Oxford  would 
pay  him  tlie  compliment. 

**  TO  THB  RBVKRSMD  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
**  DKAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  yon,  and  to 
Mr.  Wise,  for  the  oncommon  care  which 
yon  have  taken  of  my  interest  *  :  if  yon 
ean  accomplish  yonr  kind  desl|;n,  I  shall 
certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation  among 
yoo. 

**  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr. 
Wiset  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure; 
bat  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary, 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England, 
which  was  presented  me  by  a  learned 
Swede  :  but  I  keep  it  back  that  it  may 
make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany 
it,  more  welcome.  Yoo  will  assnre  him 
of  my  gratitude. 

**  Poor  dear  Gollinsti  Would  a  letter 

♦  **  Tn  procuring  him  the  desrree  ot  Master 
or  ArU  bjr  Htploma  at  Oxford.* 

t  «*  Laielv  fellow  of  Trinity  Collei^,  and  at 
this  time  RudrlivUn  lihrarian,  at  Oxford.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  learninr,  and 
eminently  skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
antinniiif*.    He  died  in  1767. 

t  ''Collins  (the  poer)  was  at  this  time  at 
Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wartnn ;  but  labour- 
ing ifnder  the  roost  deplorable  languor  of 
body,  and  dejection  of  mind.  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Wanon,  written  some  months  be- 
fore (IVIarcb  8,  1764),  Dr.  Johnson  thiu  speaks 
of  Collins: 

**  But  liow  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in 
any  intellrctnalpoweriiorliterarv  attainments, 
when  we  consider  the  Condition  of  poor  Col- 
lins. 1  knew  him  a  few  years  ago  full  of  hopes, 
and  full  of  projects,  versed  in  many  languajres, 
high  in  fancy,  and  stronsr  in  retention.  This 
busy  and  forcible  mind  Is  now  under  the 
icovemroent  of  those  who  lately  could  not 
liave  been  able  to  comprehend  the  least  and 
most  narrow  of  bis  designs.  What  do  yoii 
iiear  of  him?  are  there  hopes  of  bis  recovery  T 
or  is  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
misery  and  degradaiionl  perhnps,  with  com* 
plcte  consciousness  of  his  calamity." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman 
(Dec.  24.  1794),  he  thus  feelinaly  alludes  to 
their  unfortunate  friend : 

**  Poor  dear  Collins!  Let  roe  know  whether 
yon  think  It  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I 
should  write  to  him.  I  have  ofien  been  near 
his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  com- 
miseration." 

Again-April »,  17M: 

**  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins?  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  answered. 
I  suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  him. 
That  man  is  no  common  loss.  11ie  moralists 
all  talk  of  the  uncertainly  of  fortune,  and  the 
transtioriness  of  beauty:  but  it  is  yet  more 
dreadful  to  consider  tn;it  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  eqnallv  liable  to  change,  that  under- 
standing may  make  Us  appeara  nee  and  depart, 
that  it  may  olase  and  expire." 

See  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  by  the  Reverend 
John  Wool,  A.  M.  4to.  1806. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  at 
Chichester,  was  born  December  ss,  1790,  and 
WITS  released  from  tlie  dismal  state  here  so 
pathetically  described,  in  I7fl6.    M. 


give  hfan  any  pleasnre  t  I  have  a  mind  i9 
write. 

"  I  am  glad  of  yonr  hindernnce  in  yonr 
Spenserian  design*,  yet  I  would  not 
have  it  delayed.  Three  hours  a  day  stolen 
from  sleep  and  amusement  will  produce 
it.  Let  a  Servitonrt  transcribe  the  quo- 
tations, and  interleave  them  with  refer- 
ences, to  save  time.  Tliis  will  shorten 
the  work,  and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

**  Can  I  do  anv  thing  to  promoting  the 
diploma  ?  I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  your  kindness  ;  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear 

SIR, 

"  Yonr  most  obliged,  &c. 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

'«  [London]  Nov.  28,  1744. 

TO  THB  SAMR. 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour 
done  rae,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yoarself. 
The  bookt  cannot,  T  think,  be  printed 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
soon;  and  I  will  keep  back  tlie  title- 
page  for  such  an  insertion  as  yon  seem  to 
promise  me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I  shall  send  yon  for  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  affair;  and  I  will  take 
care  that  yon  may  have  it  ready  at  yonr 
hand. 

"  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter 
from  your  brother,  with  some  account  of 
poor  Collins,  for  whom  I  am  much  con- 
cerned. I  have  a  notion  that  by  very 
gi%at  temperance,  or  more  properly  ab- 
stinence, he  may  yet  recover. 

"There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin 
book  of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  "The 
Ship  of  Fools ;"  at  the  end  of  which  are 
a  number  of  Eglogue»,—90  he  writes  it, 
from  Egloga, — which  are  probably  the 
first  in  our  language.  If  yon  cannot  find 
the  book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodsiey  to  send 
it  yon. 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
yon  again,  to  know  if  tlie  affair  proceeds^. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  noneof  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  dis- 
appointment. 

*'  Yon  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsiey  has 
lost  his  wife ;  I  believe  be  is  mndi 
affected.  I  hope  he  will  not  snffier  so 
much  as  I  yet  suffer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

OtfxM'  Ti  J*  olfxot ;  Wi  y^  inrMofjiw, 
I   have   ever  since    seemed   to  myself 
broken  off  fkx)m  mankind ;    a  kind  of 
solitary  wanderer  in  the  wild  of  life, 
without  any  direction,  or  fixed  point  of 

*  "  Of  publishing  a  volume  of  ohservationson 
the  best  of  S^ienser's  works.  It  was  hindered 
by  my  taking  pupils  in  this  College.*' 

t  ''^Yonng  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at 
Oxford  are  so  called. 

1  **  His  Dictionary." 

\  «  or  the  degree  at  Oxford." 
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vifew ;  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  would 
endeavour,  by  the  help  of  you  and  your 
brother,  to  supply  the  want  of  closer 
anion  by  friendship  ;  and  hope  to  have 
long  the  pleasure  of  being,  dear  sir, 
**  Mosl  affectionately  yours, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  [London],  Dec.  31,  1734." 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred npon  him,  his  Dictionary  pub- 
lished, his  correspondence  animated,  his 
benevolence  exercised. 


TO  THS  S\MB. 
"  DS&R  SIR, 

"  I  WROTE  to  yon  some  weeks  ago,  but 
believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and 
therefore  know  not  whether  yon  had  my 
letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your 
brother,  bnt  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having 
wandered,  according  to  Mr.  Warborton's 
phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What 
reception  I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore, 
1  know  not ;  whether  the  sound  of  bells, 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  which 
Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a 
general  murmnr  of  dislike,  I  know  not : 
whether  I  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a 
Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Polypheme 
that  will  resist.  But  if  Polypheme  comes, 
have  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  however,  the 
criticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself, 
and  would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill 
will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are 
apt  to  excite. 

*'  Mr,  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crcscimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  yon  please. 

"There  is  nothing  considerable  done 
or  doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  innocent  as  villagers,  but 
most  of  us  seem  to  be  as  idle.  I  hope, 
however,  you  are  busy  ;  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 

**  I  am,  DEAREST  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Iohnson." 
«*  [LoodoD],  Feb.  4, 1744." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  day,  with 
great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been 
done  me  *  ;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks ;  and  entreat  you  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  to 

•  "  Ills  degrrce  bad  now  pa«t,  accordinfiT  to 
the  Uftual  form,  the  Biiffragen  of  the  heaild  of 
College*;  but  was  not  yet  Anally  granted  by 
tiie  University.  It  was  carried  wituout  a  single 
disseniient  voice." 
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make  for  so  much   kindness  so 
deserved. 

"I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  him  ;  but  know  not 
whether  he  had  either  the  book  or  letter. 
Be  so  good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs 
the  new  volume*  ?  Can  I  help?  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
more :  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pupils,  and  the  coffee- 
house, and  the  parks,  and  complete  your 
design.        I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

«r.     ^    ,  ..  u       '•  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  [London],  Feb,  4,  1756." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
*•  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAD  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr,  Wise, 
but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you,  nor 
know  in  what  state  my  affair f  stands  ; 
of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  If  you 
can,  to-morrow,  by  the  return  of  the  post. 

**  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which 
I  sent  some  time  ago  \  and  if  he  has  it 
not,  you  must  inquire  after  it.  However, 
do  not  let  your  letter  stay  for  that. 

"  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  corres- 
pondent than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  you 
in  college :  but  do  they  keep  you  from 
writing  too?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  yon 
time  to  write  to,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  [London],  Feb.  js,  1743." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Dr.  KingJ  was  with  me  a  fewminntes 
before  >your  letter ;  this,  however,  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  your  kind  inten- 
tions to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated  $. 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  yonr  care 
and  benevolence ;  and  am  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  slight  honour,  or  a  small  advan- 
tage ;  since  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of 
your  conversation  more  frequently  in  the 

power  of,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson. 
**  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Vlcc-Chancellorll,  which  yon  will  read  ; 
and  if  yon  like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 
"[London],  Feb.  1745." 

•  "  On  Spenser."        ^  "  Of  the  d^jfree." 

t  "  Principal  of  Saint  MAry  Hail  at  Oxford. 
He  brought  Mtth  him  the  diploma  from  Ox- 
ford." 

$  **  I  suppose  Johnson  means  that  my  kind 
intenlioH  of  being  the  Jlrst  to  give  him  the 
good  news  of  the  degree  being  irrADted  was 
fnistrated,  hec9.aie  Di-.  King  brought  it  before 
my  intelligence  arrived."^ 

II  "  Dr.  Huddesford,  President  of  Trinity 
College." 
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thought  that,  if  proper  exertions  were 
made,  the  University  of  Oxford  woald 
pay  him  the  compliment. 

**  TO  THB  BSVBBBND  MB.  THOMAS  WARTON . 
*<  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  yon,  and  to 
Mr.  Wise,  for  the  uncommon  care  ^hich 
yon  have  taken  of  my  interest  •  :  if  yon 
can  accomplish  yonr  Icind  design,  I  shall 
certainly  talce  me  a  little  habitation  among 
yon. 

*•  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr. 
Wiscf  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure; 
bot  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary, 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England, 
which  was  presented  me  by  a  learned 
Swede  :  but  I  keep  it  back  that  it  may 
make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany 
it,  more  welcome.  Yon  will  assnre  him 
of  my  gratitude. 

**  Poor  dear  Collins  {!  Wonld  a  letter 

♦  "  Tn  procuring  him  the  desree  of  Master 
of  Arts  bf  diploma  at  Oxford.* 

t  *'  LaiRlv  fellow  of  Trinity  Colle^,  and  at 
this  time  Radclivian  librarian,  at  Oxford.  He 
wa«  a  roan  of  very  considerable  learniar,  and 
eminently  sicilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
antiqniiifD.    He  died  in  1767.- 

t  "  Collina  (ilie  port)  was  at  this  time  at 
Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Warton ;  hut  labour* 
Ihg  imder  the  most  deplorable  languor  of 
body,  and  dejection  of  mind.  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Joseph  warton,  written  some  months  be- 
fore (March  6,  1744),  Dr.  Johnson  thus  speaks 
of  Collins: 

"  But  liow  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in 
any  intellectual poweni  or literarv  attainments, 
when  we  consider  the  Condition  of  poor  Col- 
lins. I  knew  him  a  few  years  ago  full  of  hopes, 
and  full  of  projects,  verged  in  many  languages, 
high  in  fancy,  and  stron?  in  retention.  This 
busy  and  forcible  mind  is  now  under  the 
government  of  those  who  lately  could  not 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  least  and 
most  narrow  of  his  designs.  What  do  yon 
hear  of  htm?  are  there  hopes  of  bis  recovery ! 
or  is  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  bis  life  tn 
misery  and  degradation  ?  perhaps,  with  com* 
picie  consciousness  of  his  calamity.** 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  genllrman 
(Dec.  34.  I7S4),  he  thus  feelinnly  alludes  to 
their  unfortunate  friend : 

'*  Poor  dear  Collins !  Let  me  know  whether 
yon  think  It  would  give  him  pleasure  if  1 
should  write  to  him.  I  have  often  been  near 
his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  com- 
miseration." 

AffAin— April  0, 1706: 

•'What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins?  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  an«wered. 
I  suppose  writing  Is  very  trouble«ome  to  him. 
That  man  is  no  common  loss.  Ttie  moralists 
all  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  the 
transiioriness  of  beautv:  but  it  is  yet  more 
dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  of  the 
mfnd  are  equally  liable  to  change,  that  under- 
standing may  make  its  appearance  and  depart, 
that  it  may  blaie  and  expire.** 

See  Biofrraphical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  by  the  Reverend 
John  Wool,  A.  M.  4to.  18O6. 

Mr.  Collins,  wlio  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  at 
Chirbester,  was  born  December  S5,  1790,  and 
was  released  from  the  dlcmal  state  here  so 
pathetically  described,  iu  I7M.    M. 


give  him  any  pleasure  t  I  have  a  mind  to 
write. 

'  I  am  glad  of  yonrhlndemnce  in  yonr 
Spenserian  design*,  yet  I  would  not 
have  it  delayed.  Three  hours  a  day  stolen 
from  sleep  and  amusement  will  produce 
it.  Let  a  Servitonrt  transcribe  the  quo- 
tations, and  interleave  them  with  refer- 
ences, to  save  time.  Tliis  will  shorten 
the  work,  and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

'^  Can  I  do  anv  thing  to  promoting  the 
diploma  1  I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  yonr  kindness  ;  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear 

SIR, 

"  Yonr  most  obliged,  &c. 

"  Sam.  J0HK8ON.'* 
"  [London]  Nov.  as,  17M. 

TO  THB  8AMB. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour 
done  rae,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yourself. 
The  bookt  cannot,  1  think,  be  printed 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
soon;  and  I  wilt  keep  back  the  title- 
page  for  such  an  insertion  as  yon  seem  to 
promise  rae.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I  shall  send  yon  for  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  affair;  and  I  will  take 
care  that  yon  may  have  it  ready  at  yonr 
hand. 

'  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter 
from  yonr  brother,  with  some  acoonnt  of 
poor  Collins,  for  whom  I  am  mnch  con- 
cemed.  I  have  a  notion  that  by  very 
great  temperance,  or  more  properly  ab- 
stinence, he  may  yet  recover. 

"There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin 
book  of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  **  The 
Ship  of  Fools  ;*'  at  the  end  of  which  are 
a  number  of  EglogueSf — so  he  writes  it, 
from  Egloga, — which  are  prolMibly  the 
first  in  our  language.  If  yon  cannot  find 
the  book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send 
it  you. 

•'  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
yoo  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds  $. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  l)eing  laughed  at  for  my  dis- 
appointment. 

''  Yon  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has 
lost  his  wife ;  I  believe  he  is  mndi 
affected.  I  hope  he  will  not  snffer  so 
mnch  as  I  yet  snffer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

Olixet'  Ti  i*  ftlyjot ;  tviftii  yof  TtwinAatxa, 
I   have   ever  since    seemed   to  myself 
broken  off  from  mankind ;    a  kind  of 
solitary  wanderer  in  the   wild  of  life, 
without  any  direction,  or  fixed  point  of 

•  "  Of  pabliahinc  a  volume  of  observations  on 
the  best  orS|>enser*s  works.  It  was  hindered 
by  my  taking  pupils  in  this  College.** 

f  *^Yonnr  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at 
Oxford  are  so  called. 

1  "  His  Dictionary." 

\  "  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford.** 
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vitw ;  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  would 
endeavour,  by  the  help  of  you  and  your 
brother,  to  supply  the  want  of  closer 
onion  by  frienaship  ;  and  hope  to  have 
long  the  pleasure  of  being,  dear  sir, 
**  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  [Loudon],  Dec.  21,  1754-" 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred npon  him,  his  Dictionary  pnb- 
Itshed,  his  correspondence  animated,  his 
benevolence  exercised. 


TO  THS  SAME. 
**  DEAR  SIB, 

"  I  WROTE  to  yon  some  weeks  ago,  but 
believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and 
therefore  know  not  whether  you  had  my 
letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your 
brother,  bnt  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having 
wandered,  according  to  Mr.  Warbarton's 
phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What 
reception  I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore, 
1  know  not  j  whether  the  sound  of  bells, 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  which 
Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a 
general  mnrmnr  of  dislike,  I  know  not : 
whether  I  shall  find  npon  the  coast  a 
Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Polypheme 
that  will  reabt.  But  if  Polyplieme  comes, 
have  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  however,  the 
criticks  will  let.  me  be  at  peace ;  for 
Uiongh  1  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself, 
and  wonld  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill 
will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are 
apt  to  excite. 

**  Mr,  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crcscimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  you  please. 

**  There  is  no'thing  considerable  done 
or  doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  innocent  as  villagers,  but 
most  of  us  seem  to  be  as  idle.  I  hope, 
however,  you  are  busy ;  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 

*'  I  am,  DEAREST  SIR, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
"  [London],  Feb.  4, 1745." 

TO  THE  SAJfTE. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  day,  with 
great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been 
done  me  *  ;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks ;  and  entreat  yon  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  lo 

•  *'  His  decree  had  now  pact,  accordingr  to 
the  u»ual  form,  the  KiiffrageR  of  tite  headit  of 
Colleges;  but  was  not  yet  Anally  granted  by 
the  University.  It  was  carried  wiiuout  a  tingle 
diMentient  voice." 
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make  for  bo  mach 
deserved. 

'•I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  him ;  bnt  know  not 
whether  he  had  either  (he  book  or  letter. 
Be  so  good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs 
the  new  volume*  ?  Can  I  help?  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
more :  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pupils,  and  the  coffee- 
house, and  the  parks,  and  complete  your 
design.        I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

'•  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  [London],  Feb,  4,  1756. '» 

TO  THE  SAME. 
*•  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAD  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr,  Wise, 
but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you,  nor 
know  in  what  state  my  affairf  stands; 
of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  If  you 
can,  to-morrow,  by  the  return  of  the  post. 

**  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which 
I  sent  some  time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it 
not,  you  must  inquire  after  it.  However, 
do  not  let  your  letter  stay  for  that. 

**  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  corres- 
pondent than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  yon 
in  college :  but  do  they  keep  you  from 
writing  too  ?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  yon 
time  to  write  to,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**  [London],  Feb,  J3,  17S5.*' 

TO  THE  same. 

"  dear  sir, 
"  Dr.  King  %  was  with  me  a  few  minutes 
before  .your  letter ;  this,  however,  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  your  kind  inten- 
tions to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated  $. 
1  have  now  the  full  effect  of  your  care 
and  benevolence  ;  and  am  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  slight  honoor,  or  a  small  advan- 
tage ;  since  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of 
your  conversation  more  frequently  in  the 

power  of,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson. 
•'  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Vicc-Chancellor||,  which  you  will  read  ; 
and  if  yon  like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 
"[London],  Feb.  1755." 


*  Of  the  degree." 


•On  Spent...  „ 

I  •*  Principal  of  Saint  Mary  Hall  ati)xford. 
•     ■         •  dip- 


He  brought  with  bim  the  diploma  ft-om  Ox- 
ford." 

§  **  I  suppose  Johnson  means  that  my  kind 
intenlion  of  being  the  first  to  give  bim  the 
good  news  of  the  degree  being  granted  was 
frustrated,  because  Dr.  King  brought  it  before 
my  intelligence  arrived.'* 

i[  •<  Dr.  Huddesford,  President  of  TrioUy 
College." 
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Ihdt  "  his  mwd  had  acquired  no  firmness 
by  the  contemplation  of  mortality  *  ;  but 
that  his  reverential  affection  for  her  was 
not  abated  by  years,  as  indeed  be  retained 
all  his  tender  feelings  even  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life.  1  have  been  told,  that 
he  regretted  much  his  not  having  gone  to 
visit  his  mother  for  several  years  previous 
to  her  death.  But  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  literary  labours  which  confined 
him  to  London  ;  and  though  he  had  not 
the  comfort  of  seeing  his  aged  parent,  he 
contributed  liberally  to  her  support. 

"  TO  MBS.  JOHNSON,  IN  UCHFIELDf. 
**  HONOURED  MADAM, 

**  The  account  which  Miss  [Porter]  gives 
me  of  your  health  pierces  my  heart.  God 
comfort,  and  preserve  you,  and  save  you, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

•*  I  woold  have  Miss  read  to  yon  from 
time  to  time,  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  sometimes  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  beginning — Come  unto 
tne,  all  ye  that  travel  and  are  heavy 
laden^  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

**  I  have  ^nst  now  read  a  physical  book, 
which  inclmes  me  to  think  that  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  bark  would  do  you  good. 
Do,  dear  mother,  try  it. 

**  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and 
forgive  all  that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you. 
And  whatever  yon  would  have  done,  and 
what  debts  you  would  have  paid  first,  or 
any  thing  else  that  yon  would  direct,  let 
Miss  put  it  down ;  I  shall  endeavour  to 
obey  yon. 

**  I  have  got  twelve  guineas  to  send 
you;;:,  but  unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
send  it  to-night.  If  I  cannot  send  it  to- 
night, it  will  come  by  the  next  post. 

*'  Pray,  do  not  omit  any  thing  men- 
tioned in  this  letter.  God  bless  you  for 
ever  and  ever. 

"  I  am  yonr  dutiful  son, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Jan.  IS,  I7»." 

"  to  miss  porter,  at  MRS.  JOHNSON'S, 

IN  LICHFIELD. 
"  MY  DEAR  MISS, 

"  I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  yt>u  beyond 
all  expression  of  gratitude  for  yonr  care 
of  my  dear  mother.    God  grant  it  may 

•  Hawkins*!  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  385. 

t  Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition 
nfthiA  woric,  the  followinf  letters  of  Or.  Jotiu- 
son.  occasioned  by  the  last  iliness  of  hit 
mother,  were  ohlieioKly  conamiiuicated  to 
Mr.  Malone  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse.  They  are 
placed  here  ag:reeably  to  the  chronological 
order  almoat  uniformly  observed  bv  the  an- 


(hour ;  and  so  acrongly  evince  Dr.  'Johnson's 

" '"*- ind  tendernes«orJ 

eei  . 

I  Six  ofUiese twelve  K-uineas  Johnson  appears 


piety  and  tendernes«  of  heart  that  every  reader 
must  be  i^ratifled  by  their  insertion.    M. 


to  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer. 
See  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  908,  n.    M. 


not  be  withoot  soccess.  Tell  KiUy$  that 
I  shall  never  foi^et  her  tenderness  for  her 
mistress.  Whatever  you  can  do  continne 
to  do.    My  heart  is  very  full. 

"  I  hope  you  received  twelve  gnineas 
on  Monday.  I  found  a  way  of  sendine 
them  by  means  of  the  Postmaster,  after  I 
had  written  my  letter,  and  hope  they 
came  safe.  I  will  send  yon  more  in  a 
few  days.    God  bless  you  alL 

"  I  am,  MY  DEAR, 

"  Your  most  obliged 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 

*♦  Sam.  Johnson." 
"Jan.  i«,  1730." 

**  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mo- 
ther." 

**  DEAR  HONOURED  MOTHER, 

"  Your  weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what 
I  am  willing  to  communicate  to  yon.  I 
do  not  think  you  unfit  to  face  death,  but 
I  know  not  how  to  bear  the  thought  of 
losine  yon.  Endeavour  to  do  all  yon 
[can]  for  yourself.  Eat  as  much  as  yon 
can. 

**  I  pray  often  for  you ;  do  yon  pray 
for  me. — I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my 
last  letter. 

"  I  am,  dear,  dear  mother, 

"  Yonr  dutiful  son, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Jan.  16,  nso*"* 

"  TO  MRS.  JOHNSON,  IN  UCHFIELD. 
"  DEAR  HONOURED  MOTHER, 

"  I  FEAR  yon  are  too  ill  for  long  letters; 
therefore  I  will  only  tell  you,  you  have 
firom  me  all  the  regard  that  can  possibly 
subsist  in  the  heart.  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you  for  evermore,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

"  Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  post, 
however  short. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  Yonr  dutiful  son, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"Jan.  18,  l7ao.» 

**  TO  MISS  PORTER,  AT  MRS.  JOHNSON'S, 

IN  UCHPIRLD. 
**  DEAR  MISS, 

**  I  WILL,  if  it  be  possible,  come  down 
to  you.  God  grant  I  may  yet  ^fiud]  my 
dear  mother  breathing  and  sensible.  Do 
not  tell  her,  lest  I  disappoint  her.    If  I 

§  Catharine  Chamber*,  Mrs.  Johnson's  maid- 
servant. She  died  in  October,  1767.  See  Dr. 
JohnHon'W  Prayers  and  Meditation*,  p.  71  : 
«♦  Sunday.  Oct.  16.  I7i!7.  Yesterday,  Oct.  I7, 
I  took  my  leave  for  evet  of  my  dear  old  friend. 
Catharine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with 
my  mother  ahoui  1724,  and  has  been  but  little 
parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my  ftither, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother."  She  is  now 
'"*r-«ight  years  old.   M. 
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mbs  to  write  next  post,  I   am  on  the 
road.        "  I  am,  my  dearest  wiss, 
"  Your  most  hninble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
*<  Jan.  90, 1759. 

«  On  the  other  tide." 

"  DEAR  HONOURED  UOTHER,  * 

"  Neither  year  condition  nor  yoor  cha- 
racter make  it  fit  for  me  to  say  mach. 
Yon  have  been  the  best  mother,  and  I 
believe  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  I 
thank  yoa  for  your  indaleence  to  me,  and 
beg  forgiveness  of  ail  that  I  have  done 
ill,  and  all  that  I  have  omitted  to  do  well  f. 
God  grant  yoa  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  re- 
ceive yon  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
JesQs  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  Lord  Jesos 
receive  yonr  spirit.    Amen. 

'*  I  am,  dear,  dear  mother, 
**  Yoar  dutiful  son, 

'  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Jan.  to,  1759." 

"  TO  M1S8  PORTER,  IN  UCHFIELD. 

''  Yoo  will  conceive  my  sorrow  for  the 
k>88  of  my  mother,  of  the  best  mother. 
If  she  were  to  live  again,  sorely  I  should 
behave  better  to  ber.  Bat  she  is  happy, 
and  what  is  past  is  nothing  to  her ;  and 
for  me,  since  I  can&ot  re()alr  my  faults  to 
her,  I  hope  repentance  will  efface  tliem. 
I  retam  you  and  all  those  that  have  been 
epod  to  her  my  sincerest  thanks,  and  pray 
God  to  repay  yon  all  with  infinite  advan- 
tage. Write  to  me,  and  comfort  me, 
dear  child.  I  shall  be  glad  likewise  if 
Kitty  will  write  to  me.  I  shall  send  a 
bill  of  twenty  pounds  in  a  few  days,  which 
I  thought  to  have  brought  to  my  mother ; 
but  God  suffered  it  not.  I  have  not 
power  or  composure  to  say  much  more. 
God  bless  yoo,  and  bless  us  all. 
**  I  am,  dear  miss, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  Jan.  93.  i7Wt." 

Soon  after  this  event,  he  wrote  his 
*'Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia;" fa; 
concerning  the  publication  of  which  Sir 
John  Hawkins  guesses  vaguely  and  idly, 
instead  of  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  himself  with  anthentick  precision. 
Not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a  repe- 

•  This  letter  was  written  on  the  second  leaf 
of  the  preceding,  addressed  to  Miss  Porter.  M. 

t  So,  in  the  Prayer  which  he  composed  on 
this  occasion :  **  Almlghtv  God,  merciful  Fa- 
ther, in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  isnc- 
tify  onto  me  the  sorrow  which  I  now  feel. 
Forgive  nu  wkatevtr  I  have  done  ankindlif  to 
my  motker,  ami  whatever  I  have  omitted  to 
do  kindly.  Malie  me  to  remember  her  good 
precepts  and  food  example,  and  to  reform  my 
life  accordiiia  to  thy  holy  word,**  ^ec  Prayers 
sDd  Medilaitons,  p  Si.    M. 

{  Mrs.  Johnson  probably  died  on  the  90th  or 
Sist  of  Janaary,  and  was  buried  on  the  day  this 
letter  was  wrUten.   M* 


tition  of  the  Knight* s  reveries,  I  have  to 
mention  that  the  late  Mr.  Strahan  the 
printer  told  me  that  Johnson  wrote  it, 
that  with  the  profits  he  might  defray  the 
expense  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay 
some  little  debts  which  she  had  left.  He 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  com- 
posed it  in  the  evenings  of  one  weok$, 
sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was 
written,  and  had  never  since  read  it  over  ||. 
Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Dodsley  purchased  it  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  afterwards  paid  him  twenty, 
five  pounds  more,  when  it  came  to  a 
second  edition. 

Considering  the  large  sums  which  have 
been  received  for  compilations, and  works 
requiring  not  much  more  genius  than 
compilations,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  very  low  price  which  he  was  content 
to  receive  for  this  admirable  performance ; 
which,  thongh  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal in  the  world  of  literature.  None 
of  his  writings  has  been  so  extensively 
diffused  over  Europe ;  for  it  has  been 
translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
modem  languages.  This  Tale,  with  all 
the  charms  of  oriental  imagery,  and  all 
the  force  and  beauty  of  which  the  English 
language  is  capable,  leads  us  through  the 
most  important  scenes  of  human  life,  and 
shows  us  that  this  stage  of  our  being  is 
full  of  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
To  those  who  look  no  further  than  the 
present  life,  or  who  maintain  that  human 
nature  has  not  fallen  from  the  state  in 
which  it  was  created,  the  instruction  of 
th is  sublime  story  wi II  be  of  no  avail .  But 
they  who  think  justly  and  feel  with  strone 
sensibility  will  listen  with  eagerness  ana 
admiration  to  its  truth  and  wisdom.  Vol- 
taire's  "  Candide,"  written  to  refute  tlic 
system  of  Optimism,  which  it  has  accom- 
plished with  brilliant  success,  is  wonder- 
fully similar  in  its  plan  and  conduct  to 
Johnson's  "  Rasselas  ;"  insomuch  that  I 
have  heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had 
not  been  published  so  closely  one  after 
the  other  that  there  was  not  time  for  imi- 
tation,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  deny 
that  the  scheme  of  that  which  came  latest 
was  taken  from  the  other.  Though  the 
proposition  illustrated  by  both  these  works 
was  the  same,  namely,  that  in  our  present 
state  there  is  more  evil  than  good,  the 
intention  of  the  writers  was  very  different. 
Voltaire,  I  am  afraid,  meant  only  by 
wanton  profaneness  to  obtain  a  sportive 
victory  over  religion,  and  to  discredit  the 

S  Rasselas  was  published  In  March  or  April, 
17W. 

II  See  under  June  9,  1781.  FindiUf  it  then 
accidentally  in  a  chsise  with  Mr.  boswell,  he 
read  it  eagerly.— This  was  doiibtteM  long  after 
his  declaration  to  Sir  Joshua  Reyuolds.   N. 
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belief  of  a  saperintencling  Providence: 
Johnson  meant,  by  showing  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  things  temporal,  to 
direct  the  hopes  of  man  to  things  eternal. 
Rasselas,  as  was  observed  to  nie  by  a 
very  accomplished  lady,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  more  enlarged  and  more  deeply 
philosophical  discourse  in  prose,  upon  the 
interestmg  truth,  which  in  his  "  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes''  he  had  so  success- 
fully enforced  in  verse. 

The  fund  of  thinking  which  this  work 
contains  is  such  that  almost  every  sentence 
of  it  may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  medi- 
tation. I  am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes 
without  my  having  read  it  through ;  and 
at  every  perusal,  my  admiration  of  the 
mind  which  produced  it  is  so  highly 
raised  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I 
bad  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  intimacy 
of  such  a  man. 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  pas- 
sages Arom  this  excellent  work,  or  even 
referring  to  them,  because  I  should  not 
know  what  to  select,  or,  rather,  what  to 
omit.  I  shall,  however,  transcribe  one, 
as  it  shows  how  well  he  could  state  the 
arguments  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
appearance  of  departed  spirits;  a  doc- 
trine whicli  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
be  himself  ever  positively  held  : 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions  (said 
the  Prince),  I  will  promise  you  safety : 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  dead ;  he  that 
is  once  buried  will  be  seen  no  more. 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  (said 
Imlac),  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain, 
against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  tes- 
timony of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations. 
There  is  no  people,  rude  or  learned, 
among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are 
not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is 
diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by 
its  truth  ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one 
another  would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale 
which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 
Qredible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single 
cavillers  can  ver>-  little  weaken  the  ge- 
neral evidence  ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their 
fears.'* 

Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration 
of  Rasselas,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the 
"  morbid  melancholy"  in  Johnson's  con- 
stitution  may  not,  perhaps,  have  made 
life  appear  to  him  more  insipid  and  un- 
happy than  it  generally  is ;  for  I  am  sore 
that  he  had  less  enjoyment  from  it  than 
I  have.  Yet,  whatever  additional  shade 
his  own  particular  sensations  may  have 
thrown  on  his  representation  of  life,  at- 
tentive observation  and  close  inquiry  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  too  much 
reality  In  the  gloomy  picture.  The  truth, 
however,  W  <b^  we  Judge,  of  the  happi- 


ness  and  misery  of  life  differently  at  dif' 
ferent  times,  according  to  the  state  of  our 
changeable  frame.  I  always  remember 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady, 
educated  in  France :  **  MafoifMonaiewry 
notre  bonheur  depend  de  la  f agon  que 
notre  sang  circtUe."  This  have  I  learnt 
from  a  pretty  hard  course  of  experience, 
and  wonld,  from  sincere  benevoienae, 
impress  upon  all  who  honour  \hh  book 
with  a  perusal,  that  until  a  steady  con. 
yiction  is  obtained,  that  the  present  life 
is  an  imperfect  state  and  only  a  passage 
to  a  better,  if  we  comply  with  the  divine 
scheme  of  progressive  improvement;  and 
also  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  mysterious 
plan  of  Providence  that  intellectual  beings 
must  "  be  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing;" there  will  be  a  continual  recurrence 
of  disappointment  and  uneasiness.  But 
if  we  walk  with  hope  in  the  "midday 
sun"  of  revelation,  our  temper  and  dis- 
position will  be  such  (hat  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  in  our  way  will  be  re- 
lished, while  we  patiently  sapport  the 
inconveniences  and  pains.  After  roncfa 
speculation  and  various  reasonings,  I 
acknowledge  myself  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Voltaire's  condosion,  "  Aprie 
tout  o'eat  un  monde  paaeable."  But  we 
must  not  think  too  deeply : 

" where  igfnorance  is  blia* 

^i%  folly  to  be  wise," 

is,  in  many  respects,  more  than  poetically 
just.  Let  us  cultivate,  under  the  command 
of  good  principles,  "  la  thiorie  des  sen- 
satione  agriables;"  and,  as  Mr.  Burke 
once  adAiirably  counseled  a  grave  and 
anxious  gentleman,  "  live  pleasant." 

The  effect  of  Rasselas  and  of  Johnson's 
other  moral  tales  is  thus  beantifully  il- 
lustrated by  Mr.  €onrtenay : 

"  Impresfiive  truth,  in  gplendid  fiction  drest, 
ChecKs  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled 

breast  : 
O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throw*. 
And  sooths  the  aogry  paMions  to  repofe; 
At  oil  diffused  illuBies  and  smooths  the  deep, 
When  round  the  bark  the  foaninr  sorgea 

sweep*." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  during  all 
this  year  he  carried  on  his  **  Idlert,"  and, 

•  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Johnson. 

t  This  paper  was  in  such  hifrh  estinaiion 
before  it  was  collected  into  volumes  that  it  was 
seized  on  with  avidity  by  various  puhlisbem- 
of  newspapers  and  Hiarazioea,  to  enrich  their 
publicaiinns.  Johnson,  to  put  a  i4op  to  this 
unfair  proceedio|r,  wrote  for  the  Universal 
Chronicle  tlie  fuUowing  adwertiscmeni;  in 
which  ihere  iSf  perhaps,  more  pomp  of  word* 
than  the  occasion  demanded  : 

"i/>Ddon,Jan.s,  I75»:— Advertisement.  The 

Eroprietors  of  the  paper  entitled  'The  hller,' 
aviug  found  that  those  essays  are  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  and  magaiines  with  so  little 
regard  to  justice  or  decency  that  the  Universal 
Chrouiclo,  in  which  they  first  appear,  is  not 
always  mentioned,  think  it  necessary  to  de> 
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OD  dovbt,  w«t  proceeding,  thou^  slowly, 
in  hie  edition  of  Shakspeare.  He,  how- 
ever, from  that  liberality  which  never 
failed,  when  called  apon  to  assist  other 
laboorers  in  literatare,  found  time  to 
translate  for  Mrs.  Lennox's  English  ver- 
sion of  Bmmoy,  "  A  DisserUtion  on  the 
Greek  Ccmedy,** Cb)  and  "The  General 
GoDclnslon  of  the  Book,**  Cb J 

An  inqairy  into  the  state  of  foreign 
countries  was  an  object  that  seems  at  all 
times  to  have  interested  Johnson.  Hence 
Mr.  Newbery  fonnd  no  great  difficnity 
in  persuading  him  to  write  the  Introdac- 
tion  CaJ  to  a  collection  of  voyaees  and 
travels  published  by  him  under  the  title 
of  "The  World  Displayed:"  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  this  year,  and 
the  remaining  volumes  in  subsequent 
years. 

I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  his  early 
friends  at  Lichfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Simp- 
son, Barrister,  and  anthour  of  a  tract  en- 
titled "  Reflections  on  the  Study  of  the 
Law." 

"  TO  iOSEPH  8IMF90N»  XSQb 
"  DEAR  Sm, 

"Your  father's  inexorability  not  only 
grieves  bnt  amazes  me :  he  is  your  father ; 
he  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man  ; 
nor  do  I  remember  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  good  nature ;  but  in  his 
refusal  to  assist  you  there  is  neither  eood 
nature,  fatherhood,  nor  wisdom.     It  is 

«Ilr«  la  tlie  JJqhUikt!m  at  IhUta  coll  edJop  >> 
ihiAt  ho#tvtr  |;>BiJtDLtf  Lbt^  hive  bithtrtn  aa- 
4urf;4  th(!H  inji^rici^t  n^iJe  ytt  uitMi:  EnJuri'iLii 
bj  coiktr^Dipr,  Miejf  bite  nnw  dftpnujiiuil  to 
t'ndurv  Iheoi  no  laWfuf.  Th^y  h»v«  .tlrc!^>1y 
iwcci  tFftiiJr,  Tot  wfaii.-'h  ii  vefj    lj.ru n  pf\rf  i» 

i-^l^ticii^i  Mifo  Eht!  ^■t^+'lilj  yr  itithntlilj'  i-<ji]if*l- 
IsHr'fu.  ii|i4l  tli4>ir  ri|rliit,  3.1  Iqah  fqi    tlie  pte- 

Uif  m  hr.  I  \a*  bt  I^J  d  La  « 1 1/4] }  U.  Dull  hv  y  w  in\  \d 
nQ£  T/kiUtnt^^  be  dKiU^bl  in  v,i-nl  lt;urk^riKH4, 
cit^n  far  men  I^t  *U<im  tjo  sehcJeirjci.i  ij.ith 
been  ■bowii.  'ine  im.t  ■'  t^iLN^UL  jf-m^nj^, 
m»tl  iib4ili  bti!  wktkuiii  rEsii^Ekliniirir,  ISur  ihntie 
whtt  bive  bidt'ii  ll»u>^  baty  iiii\h  i^it-ir  sJiiJilcpi  Id 
thv  IVeltUof  th«irnHi^1ibuurii  art  ]i4;g]4'^ift^iiju:iinl 
to  tuLe  notirt-  itxiK  tbc  uitie  nriiitttuiiuy  j&ut  in 
enil.  Who^vLt  «biill,  wiLttnul  4ur  U'M.tV,  Jn; 
liiD  bM.iMi  nt  ilinite.  upuu  riur  paperi  i<  1m  cx- 
pect  itut  we  4bAlL  ibiiiraic  i,ur  ilui>,  hf  rbe 
fne^u*  «ijir:liji"iHic«  pf  r«(^  r*  Ne  fl,  a  ad  ivhicli  nre 
wp.tr{lnt€{j  by  Lhu  ijnnriem^riBl  fiife^i'r«r'iitiri«  i>f 
lianaui^ble  Lrtde.  We  thall  l^ir  bnlil,  kn  niiur 
(uriit  oil  lb  fir  Copi^,  dE^rJde  lh«in  f^ni  tJie 
powr*  <■'  ^t'lt:^  oivflii  atSriJ  dl^'uH:  tv|M)b:riii(»hr, 
C'^ntrtct  ilie'tii  hitu  i  mttow  ^ptLtre,  and  >i«ll 
them  Bi  to  liBinbl<i  prjcfl^  jet  not  wiili  nvtFW 
of  ffnwinf  nqh  tf*  canfl^CSlhOn^t  for  wetlifuk 
not  niich  Duller  D?  mnnev  fni  br  punitlinient 
ihaa  it;  oHmei.  We  sh^in  ihert^irre,  wiiEin  r>iir 
lowet  ire  jepaidj  i^i^e  vtUnt  ptuRi  tli^kN  fumaiD 
to  ihti  ^agttntftu ;  fn.r  wi-  krti]^*  tiOl  ^rbu  ciO 
be  ftujfB  plrn]»i>rly  iRxt-i  irtr  tlie  Anrrporl  of 
ptfiiitcttl  propLkuLiis  lhd.w  prm^tliut'P*  in  ub-'.^m 
ilffM  vfi  apttean  nelUiCr  pentttnce  nor 
■lijme." 


the  practice  of  good  nature  to  overtook 
faults  which  have  already,  by  the  conse- 
quences, punished  the  delinquent.  It  is 
natural  for  a  father  to  think  more  favour- 
ably than  others  of  his  children ;  and  it 
is  always  wise  to  give  assisUnce,  while  a 
little  help  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
greater. 

"  If  ^ou  married  imprudently,  yon 
miscarried  at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age 
when  you  had  a  right  of  choice.  It  would 
be  hard  if  the  man  might  not  choose  his 
own  wife,  who  has  a  right  to  plead  before 
the  Judges  of  his  country. 

**  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  dif- 
ficulties and  inconveniences,  yon  are 
vourself  to  support  them  ;  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  better  health,  you  would 
support  them  and  conquer  them. — Surely 
that  want  which-  accident  and  sickness 
produces  is  to  be  supported  in  every  re- 
gion of  humanity,  though  there  were  nei- 
ther friends  nor  fathers  in  the  world. 
You  have  certainly  firom  your  father  tiie 
highest  claim  of  charity,  though  none  of 
right :  and  therefore  I  would  counsel  you 
to  omit  no  decent  nor  manly  degree  of 
importunity.  Your  debts  in  the  whole 
are  not  large,  and  of  the  whole  bnt  a 
small  part  is  troublesome.  Small  debts 
are  like  small  shot ;  they  are  rattling  on 
every  side,  and  can  scarcely  be  escaped 
without  a  wound  :  great  debts  are  like 
cannon  ;  of  loud  noise,  but  little  danger. 
You  mustj  therefore,  be  enabled  to  dis- 
charge petty  debts,  that  yon  may  have 
leisure,  with  security,  to  struggle  with  the 
rest.  Neither  the  great  nor  the  little 
debts  disgrace  yon.  I  am  sure  you  have 
my  esteem  for  the  courage  with  which 
you  contracted  them,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  you  endure  them.  I  wish  my  es- 
teem could  be  of  more  use.  I  have  been 
invited,  or  have  invited  myself,  to  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  will  not  in- 
commode my  dear  Lucy  by  coming  to 
Lichfield,  while  her  present  lodging  is  of 
any  use  to  her.  1  hope,  in  a  few  days, 
to  be  at  leisure,  and  to  make  visits.  Whi- 
ther I  shall  fly  is  matter  of  no  importance. 
A  man  unconnected  is  at  home  every 
where;  unless  he  may  be  said  to  be  at 
home  no  where.  I  am  sorry,  dear  sir, 
that  where  you  have  parents,  a  man  of 
your  merits  should  not  have  a  home.  I 
wish  I  could  give  it  you.     I  am, 

"  MY  DSAR  SIR, 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  ex- 
cursion to  Oxford,  of  which  the  following 
short  characteristical  notice,  in  his  own 

words,  is  preserved: — " is  now 

making  tea  for  me.  I  have  been  in  my 
gown  ever  since  I  came  here.    It  was« 
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at  my  first  coining,  quite  new  and  hand- 
some.  I  have  swum  thrice,  which  I  had 
disused  for  many  years.  I  have  proposed 
to  Vansittart*  climbing  over  the  wall, 
but  he  has  refused  me.  And  I  have 
clapped  my  hands  till  they  are  sore,  at 
Dr.  King's  speech  t." 

His  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber, 
having  left  him,  and  been  some  time  at 
sea,  not  pressed,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  with  his  own  consent,  it  appears  from 
a  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  from 
Dr.  Smollett,  that  his  master  kindly 
interested  himself  in  procuring  his  release 
from  a  state  of  life  of  which  Johnson 
always  expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
He  said,  **  No  man  will  be  a  sailor  who 
has  contrivance  enough  to  get  himself 
into  a  gaol;  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being 
in  a  gaol,  with  the  chance  of  being 
drowned  X"  And  at  another  time,  "  A 
man  in  a  gaol  has  more  room,  better 
food,  and  commonly  better  company  $." 
—The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  DEAR  SIR,  Chelsea,  Match  16,  1759. 
**  I  AM  again  your  petitioner,  in  behalf  of 
that  great  Cham||  of  literature,  Samuel 
Johnson.  His  black  servant,  whose  name 
is  Francis  Barber,  has  been  pressed  on 
board  the  Stag  frigate.  Captain  Angel, 
and  our  lexicographer  is  in  great  distress. 
He  says,  the  boy  is  a  sickly  lad,  of  a 
delicate  frame,  and  particularly  subject 
to  a  malady  lu  his  throat,  which  renders 
him  very  unfit  for  his  Majesty's  service. 
You  know  what  matter  of  animosity  the 
said  Johnson  has  against  you :  and  I  dare 

•  Dr.  Robert  Vaiwittart,  of  the  ancient  and 
respectable  family  of  that  name  in  Bcrksbire. 
He  was  eminent  for  leariiingf  and  worth,  and 
much  esteemed  bv  Dr.  Johnson. 

t  Gentleman'*  Magazine,  April,  I76S. 

t  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit, 
p,  126,  ' 

§  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit, 
p.  251. 

_l|  In  my  first  edition  this  word  was  printed 
CAhim,  as  it  appears  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
MiKeIlaDies,and  I  animadverted  on  Qr.  Smol- 
lett's ignorance;  for  which  let  me  propitisite 
the  manes  of  that  ingenious  and  beoevohnt 
irentleman.  Chum  was  certainly  a  mistaken 
reading  for  Cham,  the  title  of  ihe  Sovereign 
of  Tartary,  which  is  well  applied  to  Johnson, 
the  Monarch  of  Literature ;  and  was  an  epithet 
familiar  to  Smollett.  See  "  Roderick  Random," 
chap.  66.  For  this  correction  I  am  indebted 
(o  IjDfd  Palroerston,  whose  talent-i  and  literary 
acauirements  accord  well  with  his  respectable 
pedigree  of  Temple, 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
o(  this  work,  the  author  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Abercrombie,^  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 
copy  of  a  letter  written  bj  Dr.  John  Armstrong 
the  poet  to  Dr.  Smollett  at  Leghorn,  containing 
the  following  paragraph  : 

**  As  to  the  K.  Bench  patriot,  it  is  hard  to 
say  from  what  motive  he  published  a  letter  of 
yours  asking  some  trifling  favour  of  bim  in 
behalf  of  BomebodT  for  whom  the  great  CAam 
of  literature,  Mr.  Johnson,  had  interested 
himself.'*  Jtf. 


say  yon  desire  no  other  opportunity  of 
resenting  it  than  that  of  laying  him  undef 
an  obligation.  He  was  humble  enough 
to  desire  my  assistance  on  this  occasion, 
though  he  and  1  were  never  cater-cousins ; 
and  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
would  make  my  application  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who  perhaps,  by  his  interest 
with  Dr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Elliot,  might  be 
able  to  procure  the  discharge  of  his  lac- 
quey. It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
more  on  the  subject,  which  I  leave  to 
your  own  consideration;  but  I  cannot 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that 
I  am,  with  the  most  inviolable  esteem 
and  attachment,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  obliged 

"  Humble  servant, 

"  T.  SMOUJiTT." 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions 
has  acted,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with 
most  polite  liberality,  applied  to  his 
friend.  Sir  George  Hay,  then  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
and  Francis  Barber  was  discharged,  as 
he  has  told  me,  without  any  wish  of  his 
own.  He  found  his  old  master  in  cham- 
bers in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  returned 
to  his  service. 

What  particular  new  scheme  of  life 
Johnson  had  in  view  this  year  I  have  not 
discovered ;  but  that  he  meditated  one  of 
some  sort,  is  clear  from  his  private  de^ 
votions,  in  which  we  find*  **  the  change 
of  ojitward  things  which  I  am  now  ta 
make ;"  and,  "  Grant  me  the  grace  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I 
am  now  beginning  may  proceed  accord- 
iug  to  thy  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thy  favour.**  But  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
make  any  external  or  visible  change. 

At  this  time  there  being  a  competition 
among  the  architects  of  Londou  to  be 
employed  in  the  building  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  a  question  was  very  warmly  agi- 
tated  whether  semicircular  or  elliptical 
arches  were  preferable.  In  the  design 
offered  by  Mr.  Mylne  the  elliptical  form 
was  adopted,  and  therefore  it  was  the 

freat  object  of  his  rivals  to  attack  it. 
ohnson's  regard  for  his  friend  Mr.  Gwyn 
induced  him  to  engage  in  this  controversy 
against  Mr.  Mylnef;  and  after  being  at 

*  Pravers  and  Meditations,  pp.  30  and  40. 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a  long  detail 
of  It,  in  that  manner  vulgarly,  but  significantly, 
called  rigmarotei  in  which,  amidst  an  osten- 
tatious exhibition  of  aru  and  artists,  he  talks 
of"  proportions  of  a  column  beiug  taken  from 
that  of  the  human  figure,  and  udjutted  bv 
ZVa^ttre-idnasculine  and  femininet-iu  a  mau, 
tuquioctttve  of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman, 
sesguiwrnal i**  nor  has  he  failed  to  introduce 
a  jargon  of  musical  terms,  which  do  not  seem 
much  to  correspond  with  the  subject,  but  serve 
to  make  up  theheterogeneous  mas?.  To  follow 
the  Knight  through  an  this  would  be  a  usclesft 
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coatid^rabEc  painB  to  study  Ihe  snbJEct, 
he  wrote  Ihree  B^verali  klters  to  llie  Ca- 
xi^ttccr*  in  oppoakioD  to  bis  y\an* 

if  it  »Liould  ^  r«R]a,rked  that  thia  vi,\& 
SL  coDtnoversy  which  lay  qctUe  out  of 
JobuBon^s  way,  Set  it  be  remembered,, 
th^t  afItT  Mlt  hia  {employing  hi  a  powers 
uf  reasoning  and  eloquence  upon  a  fiul?j<-ct 
which  be  had  studied  on  the  moment  is 
nol  more  ^tran^c  than  what  we  often  ob- 
serve ID  lawyers,  whoj  as  QuU-quid  affunt 
kmtiin.es  ia  the  matter  of  iiw  anits,  are 
iK>tii«tlmcs  obliged  to  pick  up  a  temporary 

fatiiruc  to  myseUft  *n^  uoi  a  J  i  tile  flisg^usTki? 
to  my  re^ileri:,  X  ih^ll^  Iherefarc^  Dnl;y  mike 
a  fiW  reixiArki  upon  lii«  ft&LemiMil.  Hk  is^'enie 
ta  itxult  id  iiA^Jng  iletccted  Jdlingon  in  pta- 
cannji^  **  front  a  person  citiinecidj  ikilled  in 
n)itla.[!iQ}atick8  and  ihc  principU;!!  ofiirchiteC' 

yp  hj  bij^peir,.  tou('kin!:r  ibe  4.e>iirp<Mj^tib'(! 
«treni^  th  of  f<&  m  Lei  re  a  I  ar  «  bri  e  Li  iptici  I  ajclita." 
Now  1  r^nnchi  t^cfnc^irs  >w>w  Joliainn  coiili) 
li&vc  s^Eied  mnr«  I^Ite];,  Sir  Jolm  qoithplftius 
that  the  opifiiDiOi  of  tUat  e.xcetleut  En!Lih(>m!iM- 
ciU}  Mr.  Thomi^  Simp^miK  di<J  ii«^i  piefKn^n- 
<leratc  iu  fmmr  of  ihe  teniiciromilar  ;iicli+  lint 
]]#  tlinalft  liavc  kDDSva,  thAl  hoviEvm  eminent 
Mr.  BiQipecin  wis  ia  tUt  liigbcr  parts  at  ^b- 
wlnct  m2,l\tfmmvcm,}  scieiKe^  he  wis  MtiLt 
ir^riief}  in  mixttd  anJ  practJfiAl  ijiectianH^JiH. 
Ur.  ^I^iljtr,  of  WooLwH:h  AcAilcniv,  the  sichcv 
iHAthtlL  fd^rhtr  of  &Jt  Ehe  f^rmt^Lif^Lbeerii  wbicli 
likW  toiiiQcrjr  had  employert  For  fuitj  yetrn^  de- 
cide«J  thi*  (^ueiiion  bj  decluriuf  dearly  itv 
flTDur  of  the  cLiiptFcal  arch. 

[I  tit  uiigraciouiEj  bUfgLtttid  thit  Johnecn/j 
motive  for  o|tpo«in|  Wr.  Mj^Eue'ii  ficheine  may 
iLiTeheen  liiji  pr^wiJice  aE^imi  him  as  i  natiie 
ofNftnh  Britain  ;  when.  In  Lrullt  As-  haa  betn 
Stated,,  he  ^ave  the  said  of  ijie  iible  pm  ta  a 
ffiend,  «t]o  waft  one  i>f  the  candiJateg ;  and 
la  far  w*s  hti  (foia  b^vini  any  illiberal  au[i> 
patLi)'  10  Mu  Mylm',  IhM  Teu  i^VbernarrlB  livfd 
wjtii  [bill  irenileDiaiQ  upon  ytty  a^ree^ble 
lenni  ol  nc^jiiajiitJtaretarKl  dined  witli  him  nt 
i.i^  haufi«i  liir  John  tJ :in k ii^n^  innJe^d,  iti^'t!'' 
fkill  vent  to  hit  ovtu  ^ivjmiict  jn  ubuningf 
HE^kfrisfB  ErldAe„  culUng  it  '*  an  t'difiice  m 
^bicli  beautjanrt  lyn^nnnry  are  laTsin  aou^ht 
ir;  by  whlt-b  [liu  cifLicii:^  nf  Lon(tc»n  h»ve 
IMrnetuated  iheirouo.  i:]ia^nice,aDd  aubjeclt^d 
a  wlio|«  natka.  ti  the  reproach  t4ioTe\«utTtt." 
Wha«T«ir  ha*  conremplaled,  j»lactr/o  (ffmiue, 
Ihia  ctatelyj,  dpniftrri,  stitd  airv  ttrurinre^  nhitrh 
ti«  so  (Ifie  an  etFecti  espefL^tl^  on  appro^i  b 
iny  ibe  capLial  on  tliit  H^ujirLci'p  mui^t  wonder 
■i  iuch  uqjust  and  ill  tf-ropercd  ceiisnre;  aid 
I  appcaL  lo  ali  fnreifncra  of  ^opd  taste,  whe- 
ther thi4  bridf^e  be  nat  oue  of  ibu  nioiE  4Li^ 
tinsni^hed  nrnamenra  of  Lu&duti.  A«  lo  ihe 
■tibiLity  of  ite  fahrick,  \i  is  cei'lain  that  tht 
eiLr  of  London  toot  ir:ti'r|  precaution  to  hi^-g 
tb«  bcrit  LVinland  iioi^e  tot  it:  but  ari  thii^  i* 
tn  be  found  in  tbe  rjuarrLfi  belotiKiiif  lo  the 
ttublick»  UQcltrr  ibe^  liiretliojl  of  the  L-ird*  at 
ihe  Trcainrjr,  it  «o  happ^iipd  ibat  jiHriLa- 
neDtarj  j^ntere^t^  nhich  n  ofiiLn  tlie  bann  of 
bir  purs^iifv  tlivarted  ihtiren^JeivouiTB.  Kot- 
wlthfitantiljif  ibis  d!*iadvflnia({e.  it  i«  well 
■Jmum  that  not  ouLy  h^  Klar k fi inrs  HrinJi^e 
■ever  iunk  eitltET  in  it«  foutidAiion  or  in  lu 
armbeij,  wbFcEt  v^tB  m  miieli  the  ubicet  of 
eontesl,  but  a.ny  inrui-ictri  wbirh  it  hnn  oiid^cred 
from  (be  OiA'cctsi  of  ■ever*  haatM  li^vn  he^n 
aJraadj,  ia  »f»rne  me^z^ure,  rtpajr^d  ^itJi 
«un*JDr  stotie,  and  eve^j  necei^^^^r^r  rEiuewiil 
e^Q  ^  completed  ^V  a  moderate  expeaae. 


!^! 


knowledge  of  an  art  or  science,  of  which 
they  understood  nothing  till  their  brief 
was  delivered,  and  appear  to  be  much 
masters  of  it.  In  like  manner,  members 
of  the  legislature  frequently  introduce  and 
expatiate  upon  subjects  of  which  they 
have  informed  themselves  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

In  1760  he  wrote  "  An  Address  of  the 
Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  Accession 
to  the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms/'  fbj 
which  no  monarch  ever  ascended  with 
more  sincere  congratulations  from  his 
people.  Two  generations  of  foreign 
princes  had  prepared  their  minds  to  re- 
joice in  having  again  a  King,  who  gloried 
in  being  "  bom  a  Briton."  He  also  wrote 
for  Mr.  Baretti  the  Dedication  ^6>  of  his 
Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary from  Spain  at  the  Court  of  Greal 
Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or 
very  busy  with  his  Shakspeare  ;  for  I 
can  find  no  other  publick  composition  by 
him  except  an  Introduction  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  for  Clothing 
the  French  prisoners  ;  Ca)  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  he  was  ever  awake  to 
the  calls  of  humanity  ;  and  an  account 
which  he  gave  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine of  Mr.  Tytler's  acute  and  able 
vindication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.f aj 
The  generosity  of  Johnson's  feelings  shines 
forth  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  It  has 
now  been  fashionable,  for  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  hons« 
of  Stuart,  and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts  have 
found  few  apologists,  for  the  dead  cannot 
pay  for  praise ;  and  who  will,  without 
reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularity? 
Yet  there  remains  still  among  us,  not 
wholly  extinguished,  a  zeal  for  truth,  a 
desire  of  establishing  right  in  opposition 
to  fashion." 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a 
single  private  letter  written  by  him  to 
any  of  his  friends.  It  should  seem,  how. 
ever,  that  he  had  at  this  period  a  floating 
intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  recent 
and  wonderful  successes  of  the  British 
arms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  for 
among  his  resolutions  or  memorandums, 
September  18,  there  is,  *'  Send  for  books 
for  Hist,  of  War."  How  much  is  it  to 
be  regretted  that  this  intention  was  not 
fulfilled.  His  majestick  expression  would 
have  carried  down  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  glorious  achievements  of  his  country, 
with  the  same  fervent  glow  which  they 
produced  on  the  mind  at  the  time.  He 
would  have  been  under  no  temptation  ta 
deviate  in  any  degree  from  truth,  which 
he  held  very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence, 
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Which  a  learned  dtviae  told  me  he  once 
seemed,  ia  a  conversation*  jocolarty  to 
allow  to  historians.  "There  are  (said  he) 
ioeKcusable  lies  and  consecrated  lies.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  that  on  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  unfortauate  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  every  heart  beat,  and  every 
eye  was  in  tears.  Now  we  know  that 
BO  man  eat  his  dinner  the  worse,  but 
there  should  have  been  all  this  concern  ; 
and  to  say  there  weu  (smiling)  may  be 
reckoned  a  consecrated  lie." 

This  year  Mr.  Marphy,  having  thonght 
himself  iU  treated  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
**  The  Critical  Review,**  published  an 
indignant  vindication  in  **  A  Poetical 
Epistle  to  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  M."  in 
which  he  compliments  Johnson  in  a  just 
and  elegant  manner : 

**  Transcendent  Genius  I  whose  prolific  vein 
Ne'er  knew  the  frigrid  poet's  toiland  pain; 
To  whom  Apollo  opens  all  his  store. 
And  every  Muse  presents  her  sacred  tore; 
Say,  powerful  Johnson,  whence  thy  .verse  is 

fraufrht 
With  so  much  grace,  such  energy  of  thought? 
Whether  thy  Juvenal  instructs  the  are 
In  chaster  numbers,  and  new  points  his  rage ; 
Or  fair  Irene  sees,  alas !  too  fate 
Her  innocence  exchanged  for  guilty  state ; 
Whate'er  you  write,  in  every  golden  line 
Sublimity  and  elegance  combine; 
Sly.."®!***""  phrase  impresses  every  soul, 
While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole." 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion : 

**  Thou,  then,  my  friend,  who  seest  the  dan- 

ferous  strife 
some  demon  bids  raeplunge  my  life, 
To  the  Aoniati  fount  direct  ray  feet. 
Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  musings  meet? 
Where  warbles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throng. 
Thy  moral  sense,  thy  dignity  of  song? 
Tell,  for  you  can,  by  what  unerring  art 
You  wake  to  finer  feelings  every  heart ; 
la  each  bright  page  some  truth  important  give, 
And  bid  to  future  times  thy  Rambler  live." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the 
manner  in  which  an  acquaintance  first 
commenced  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Murphy.  During  the  publication  of 
"  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal,"  a  periodical 
paper,  which  was  successfully  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Murphy  alone, when  a  very  young 
man,  he  happened  to  be  in  the  country 
with  Mr.  Foote ;  and  having  mentioned 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  in 
order  to  get  ready  for  the  press  one  of 
the  numbers  of  that  Journal,  Foote  said 
to  him,  "  Yon  need  not  go  on  that  ac- 
count. Here  is  a  French  magazine,  in 
which  you  will  find  a  very  pret^  oriental 
tale ;  translate  that,  and  send  it  to  yoor 
printer."  Mr.  Murphy,  having  read  the 
tale,  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  fol. 
lowed  Foote's  advice.  When  he  returned 
to  town,  this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him 
\U  "  The  Hambler,"  from  whence  it  had 
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been  translated  into  the  French  magazine. 
Mr.  Murphy  then  waited  upon  Johnson  to 
explain  this  carioos  incident.  His  talents, 
literature,  and  gentlemanlike  manners 
were  soon  perceived  by  Johnson,  and  a 
friendship  was  fbrmed  which  was  never 
broken*. 

•  When  Mr.  Murphy  fini,t became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  about  ihirty-one 
years  old.  He  died  at  Knightsbridge,  June 
18,  1806,  it  is  believed  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 

In  an  account  of  this  gentleman,  pnblisiiefl 
recently  after  his  death,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  '*  he  was  but  tweniy*oHe  when  he 
had  the  impudence  to  write  a  periodical  paper, 
during  the  time  that  Johnson  was  pubhshing* 
"  Tlie  Rambler."— In  a  subsequent  page,  in 
which  Mr.  Bosweli  gives  an  account  of  hj» 
first  introduction  to  Johnson,  will  be  found 
a  strikinir  instance  of  the  incorrectness  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  memory ;  and  (be  assertion  above- 
mentioned,  if  indeed  he  made  it,  which  is  by 


improbable,  furnishes  an  additional 

proof  of  bis  inaccuracy  :  for  both  the  facts 
asserted  are  unfounded.  He  appears  to  have 
been  eight  vears  older  than  twenty-one  wken 
he  began  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal ;  and  that 
paper,  instead  of  running  a  race  with  John- 
son's production,  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
closing  of  the  Rambler,  which  ended  March 
14,  1753.  The  first  manber  of  the  Gray's  Inn 
Journal  made  its  appearance  about  seven 
months  afterwards,  iii  a  newtipaper  of  the 
time,  called  the  Craftsman,  October  38,  1763; 
and  in  that  form  the  first  forty-nine  numbers 
were  given  to  the  publick.  On  Saturday, 
Sept.  39,  I7S3,  it  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
was  published  as  a  distinct  periodical  paper; 
and  in  that  shape  it  continued  to  be  published 
till  iheaistof  Sept.  1794,  when  it  finally  closed ; 
forming,  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and  one 
Esaays,  in  the  folio  copy.  The  extraordinary 
paper  mentioned  in  the  text  is  No.  38,  of  the 
second  series,  published  on  June  is,  1754 ; 
which  is  A  retranslation  from  the  French  ver- 
sion of  Johnson's  Rambler,  No.  190.  It  was 
omitted  in  the  republication  of  these  Essays 
in  two  volumes  lamo.  in  which  one  hundred 
and  four  are  found,  and  in  which  the  papers 
are  not  always  dated  on  the  days  when  they 
really  appeared ;  so  that  the  motto  prefixed 
to  this  Anglo  Gallick  Eastern  Tale.  obseurU 
vera  involvnu.  might  very  properly  nave  been 

Brefixed  to  this  work  when  republished.  Mr. 
lurphy  did  not,  I  believe,  wait  on  Johnson 
recently  after  the  publication  of  this  adum- 
bration of  one  of  his  RaniblcrS|  as  seems  to 
be  stated  in  the  text;  for,  in  his  concluding 
Essay,  Sept.  3t,  1754,  we  find  ihe  following 
paragraph : 

**  Besides,  why  may  not  a  person  rather 
choose  an  air  of  bold  negligence  than  the 
oiiscure  diligence  of  pedants  and  writers  of 
afiected  phraseology }    For  my  part,  1  have 


always  thourht  an  ea«y  style  more  eligible 
than  a  pompous  diction,  lined  up  by  meta- 
phor, amplified  by  epithet,  and  dignified  bv 


too  frequent  insertions  of  the  Latin  idiom  i** 
It  is  probable  that  the  Rambler  was  here  in- 
tended to  be  censured,  and  that  the  aathour, 
when  he  wrote  It,  was  not  acquainted  with 
Johnson,  whom,  from  his  first  introduction,  be 
endeavoured  to  conciliate.  Their  acquaint- 
ance, therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  did  not 
commence  till  towards  the  end  of  this  year 
1754.  Marphy,  however,  had  hiehly  praised 
Johnson  in  the  preceding  year.  No.  14  of  the 
second  aerijBS,  Dec.  S3, 179S.   M. 
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"  TO  BBNNBT  UAMOTON,  BSQ.  AT  LANOTON, 
NKAB  SPIL8BY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
"  DBAR  S», 

**  YoD  that  travel  about  the  world  have 
more  materials  for  letters  than  I  who 
stay  at  home :  and  should,  therefore, 
write  with  frequency  equal  to  yoar  op- 

S>rtnnitie8.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  all 
ngland  surveyed  by  you,  if  you  would 
impart  your  observations  in  narratives  as 
agreeable  as  your  last.  Knowledge  is 
always  to  be  wished  to  those  who  can 
commnnicate  it  well.  While  you  have 
been  riding  and  running,  and  seeing  the 
tombs  of  the  learned,  and  the  camps  of 
the  valiant,  I  have  only  staid  at  home, 
and  intended  to  do  great  things,  which  I 
have  not  done.  Bean  *  went  away  to 
Cheshire,  and  has  not  yet  found  his  way 
back.  Chambers  passed  the  vacation  at 
Oxford. 

*•  I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the 
preservation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton's 
si^t,  and  am  glad  that  the  chirurgeon 
at  Coventry  gives  him  so  much  hope. 
Mr.  Sharpe  is  of  opinion  that  the  tedious 
maturation  of  the  cataract  is  a  vulgar 
errour,  and  that  it  may  be  removed  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed.  This  notion  deserves 
to  be  considered :  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
universally  true ;  but  if  it  be  true  in  some 
cases,  and  those  cases  can  be  distinguished, 
it  may  save  a  long  and  uncomfortable 
delay. 

**  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  give  me 
no  account :  which  is  the  less  friendly, 
as  you  know  how  highly  I  think  of  her, 
and  how  much  I  interest  myself  in  her 
health.  I  suppose  you  told  her  of  my 
opinion,  and  likewise  suppose  it  was  not 
followed  ;  however,  I  still  believe  it  to 
be  right. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  yon  again,  wherever 
you  are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing ; 
whether  you  wander  or  sit  still,  plant 
frees  or  make  Rustick8\f  play  with  your 
sisters  or  muse  alone ;  and  in  return  I 
will  tell  you  the  success  of  Sheridan, 
who  at  this  instant  is  playing  Cato,  and 
has  already  played  Richard  twice.  He 
had  more  company  the  second  than  the 
first  night,  and  will  make,  I  believe,  a 
good  figure  in  the  whole,  though  his  faults 
seem  to  be  very  many  j  some  of  natural 
deficience,  and  some  of  laborious  affec- 
tation. He  has,  ;I  think,  no  power  of 
assuming  either  that  dignity  or  elegance 
which  some  men,  who  have  little  of  either 
in  common  life,  can  exhibit  on  the  stage. 
His  voice,  when  strained,  is  unpleasing, 
and  when  low  is  not  always  heard.  He 
Seems  to  think  too  much  on  the  audience, 
and  turns  bis  face  too  often  to  the  galleries. 

•  Topham  Beaaclerk,  E«q. 
t  Eissirs  with  that  title,  written  about  this 
time  by  Mr.  Laagton,  but  not  pablished. 


"  However,  I  wish  him  weH ;  and 
among  <Mher  reasons,  because  I  like  his 
wifel. 

*'  Make  haste  to  write  to,  dear  sib, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Oct.  18, 1760."         **  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

In  1761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done 
little.  He  was  still,  no  doubt,  proceeding 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  but  what 
advances  he  made  in  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. He  certainly  was  at  this  time 
not  active ;  for  in  his  scrupulous  exami- 
nation of  himself  on  Easter  eve,  he  la- 
ments, in  his  too  rigorous  mode  of  cen- 
suring his  own  conduct,  that  his  life,  since 
the  communion  of  the  preceding  Easter, 
had  been  "  dissipated  and  useless."  He, 
however,  contributed  this  year  the  Pre- 
face fa^  to  **  Rolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,"  in  which  he  displays 
sach  a  clear  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  as  might  lead  the 
reader  to  think  that  its  authour  had 
devoted  all  his  life  to  it.  I  asked  him, 
whether  he  knew  much  of  Roll,  and  of 
his  work  ?  '*  Sir  (said  he),  I  never  saw 
the  man,  and  never  read  the  book.  The 
booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce.  I  knew 
very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should 
be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  accordingly." 
Rolt,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the 
booksellers,  was,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a 
singukir  character.  Though  not  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  him,  he  used  to 
say,  "  I  am  just  come  from  Sam.  John- 
son." This  was  a  sufficient  specimen  ot 
his  vanity  and  impudence.  But  he  ^ave 
a  more  eminent  proof  of  it  in  our  sister 
kingdom,  as  Dr.  Johnson  informed  me. 
When  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination"  first  came  out,  he  did  not 
put  his  name  to  the  poem.  Rolt  went 
over  to  Dublin,  published  an  edition  of 
it,  and  put  his  own  name  to  it.  Upon 
the  fame  of  this  he  lived  for  several 
months,  being  entertained  at  the  best 
tables  as  «  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rolt  §." 
His  conversation,  indeed,  did  not  dis- 
cover much  of  the  fire  of  a  poet ;  but  it 
was  recollected  that  both  Addison  and 
Thomson  were  equally  dull  till  excited 
by  wine.  Akenside  having  been  informed 
of  this  imposition  vindicated  his  right  by 

1  Mr*  Sheridan  was  authour  of"  Memoirs 
of  Miss  Sydney  Biddnlph,"  a  novel  of  great 
merit,  and  of  some  other  piece*. 

i  1  have  bad  inquiry  made  in  Ireiaud  as  to 
this  story,  but  do  not  find  it  recollected  there. 
I  ifive  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
which  may  be  added  that  of  the  "Biographical 
Dictionary.*' and  "  Biographia  Dramatica;* 
in  both  of  which  it  hat  ntood  many  years, 
Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  the  truth  probably 
is,  not  that  an  e<Ktion  was  published  with 
Roirs  name  in  the  titie'page,  bat,  that  the 
pnem  being  then  anonymous.  Bolt  acqniesced 
to  its  being  attributed  to  him  in  oonversaiiofi. 
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publishing  the  poem  with  its  real  anthour'a 
name.  Several  instances  of  such  literary 
frand  have  been  detected.  The  Reverend 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  wrote 
**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Moral 
Virtue,"  the  manuscript  of  which  he  sent 
to  Mr.  Innes,  a  clergyman  in  England, 
who  was  his  countryman  and  acquaint- 
ance. Innes  published  it  with  his  own 
name  to  it;  and,  before  the  imposition 
was   discovered,  obtained   considerable 

fromotion,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit*, 
he  celebrated  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  his 
cousin  Mr.  George  Bannatine,  when  stu- 
dents in  divinity,  wrote  a  poem,  entitled 
**  The  Resurrection,"  copies  of  which 
were  handed  about  in  manuscript.  They 
were,  at  length,  very  much  surprised  to 
see  a  pompous  edition  of  it  in  folio,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  as  his  own.  Some 
years  ago  a  little  novel,  entitled  **  The 
Man  of  Feeling,"  was  assumed  by  Mr. 
Eccles,  a  young  Irish  clergyman,  who 
was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath.  He 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the 
whole  book,  with  blottings,  interlinea- 
tions, and  corrections,  that  it  might  be 
shown  to  several  people  as  an  original. 
It  was,  in  truth,  the  production  of  Mr. 
Henry  Mackenzie,  an  attorney  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Edinbui^h,  who  is  the  au- 
thour  of  several  other  ingenious  pieces ; 
but  the  belief  with  regard  to  Mr.  Eccles 
became  so  general  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  Messieurs  Strahan  and 
Cadell  to  publish  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers,  contradicting  the  report, 
and  mentioning  that  they  purchased  the 
copyright  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  can  con- 
ceive  this  kind  of  fraud  to  be  very  easily 
practised  with  successful  effrontery.  The 
Jiliation  of  a  literary  performance  is 
difficult  of  proof;  seldom  is  there  any 
witness  present  at  its  birth.  A  man, 
either  in  confidence  or  by  improper 
means,  obtains  possession  of  a  copy  of 
>t  in  manuscript,  and  boldly  publishes  it 
as  his  own.  The  true  authour,  in  many 
eases,  may  not  be  able  to  make  his  title 
clear.  Johnson,  indeed,  from  the  peculiar 
features  of  his  literary  offspring,  might 
bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  to  appro- 
priate them  to  others : 
*' But  Shakspeare'tfrna^ick  could  not  copied  be, 
Widiin  that  circle  noue  durst  walk  but  he." 

He  this  year  lent  his  friendly  assistance 
to  correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Coronation  of  George 

Johnson  had  now  for  some  years  ad- 

♦  I  have  both  the  books.  loiies  was  the 
elerrymao  who  brought  Paalmanazar  to  Eng- 
laud,  and  was  an  accomplice  in  his  extraor- 
dinary fiction. 


mitted  Mr.  Baretti  to  his  intimacy ;  nor 
did  their  friendship  cease  upon  their  being 
separated  by  Baretti's  revisiting  bis  native 
country,  as  appears  from  Johnson's  letters 
to  him. 

**  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN  f. 

'*  You  reproach  me  very  often  with  par- 
simony of  writing ;  but  you  may  discover 
by  the  extent  of  my  paper  that  I  design 
to  recompense  rarity  by  length.  A  short 
letter  to  a  distant  friend  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  insult  like, that  of  a  slight  bow  or  cur- 
sory salutation ;  a  proof  of  unwillingness 
to  do  much,  even  where  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  doing  something.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered,  tliat  he  who  continues  the 
same  course  of  life  in  the  same  place  will 
have  little  to  tell.  One  week  and  one 
year  are  very  like  one  another.  The 
silent  changes  made  by  time  are  not 
alwajrs  perceived ;  and  if  they  are  not 
perceived  cannot  be  recounted.  I  have 
risen  and  lain  down,  talked  and  mused, 
while  you  have  roved  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe ;  yet  I  have  not  envied 
my  Baretti  any  of  his  pleasures,  though, 
perhaps,  I  have  envied  others  bis  com- 
pany :  and  I  am  glad  to  have  other 
nations  made  acauainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  by  a  traveller  who 
has  so  nicely  inspected  our  manners  and 
so  successfully  studied  our  literature.  I 
received  your  kind  letter  from  Falmouth, 
in  which  you  §ave  me  notice  of  your  de- 

Earture  for  Lisbon ;  and  another  from 
isbon,  in  which  you  told  me  that  yon 
were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a  few  days. 
To  either  of  these  how  could  any  answer 
be  returned?  I  have  had  a  third  from 
Turin,  complaining  that  I  have  not  an- 
swered the  former.  Your  English  style 
still  continues  in  its  purity  and  vigour. 
With  vigour  your  genius  will  supply  it ; 
but  its  purity  must  be  continued  by  close 
attention.  To  use  two  languages  fami■^ 
liarly,  and  without  contaminating  one  by 
the  other,  is  very  difficult;  and  to  use 
more  than  two  is  hardly  to  be  hoped. 
The  praises  which  some  have  received 
for  their  multiplicity  of  languages  may 
be  sufficient  to  excite  industry,  but  caa 
hardiv  generate  confidence. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily 
rejoice  at  the  kind  reception  which  yon 
have  found,  or  at  the  popularity  to  which 
you  are  exalted.  I  am  willing  that  your 
merit  should  be  distinguished ;  but  cannot 
wish  that  your  affections  may  be  gained. 
I  would  have  you  happy  wherever  you 
are :  yet  I  would  have  you  wish  to  return 

i  The  originals  of  Dr.  Johnson**  three  Ictten 
to  Mr.  Baretti,  which  are  amoo^  the  very  b««t 
he  ever  wrote,  were  coraniuaicated  to  the 
proprietors  uf  that  iosiroctive  and  elegaut 
monthly  miKeliaoy,  **  The  European  Maga'* 
zine,"  in  which  they  firat  appeared* 
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lo  JSoeland.  If  ever  you  visit  as  again, 
yon  will  find  the  kindness  of  yoar  friends 
undiminished.  To  tell  yon  how  many 
inqairies  are  made  after  you  woald  be 
tedious,  or  if  not  tedious  would  be  vain ; 
because  yon  may  be  told,  in  a  very  few 
words,  that  all  who  knew  yon  wish  you 
well ;  and  that  all  that  yon  embraced  at 
your  departure  will  caress  yon  at  your 
return  :  therefore  do  not  let  Italian  aca- 
demicians nor  Italian  ladies  diive  us  from 
yonr  thoughts.  You  may  find  among  us 
what  yon  will  leave  behind,  soft  smiles 
and  easy  sonnets.  Yet  I  shall  not  wonder 
if  all  our  invitations  should  be  rejected  : 
for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  consider- 
able at  home,  which  is  not  easily  resisted. 

**  By  conducting  Mr.  Southwell  to  Ve- 
nice* you  fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original 
contract :  yet  I  would  wish  yon  not 
wholly  to  lose  him  from  yonr  notice,  but 
to  recommend  him  to  such  acquaintance 
as  may  best  secure  him  from  suffering  by 
his  own  follies,  and  to  take  such  general 
care  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest 
as  may  come  within  your  power.  His 
relations  will  thank  you  for  any  such 
gratuitous  attention  :  at  least  they  will 
not  blame  you  for  any  evil  that  may 
happen,  whether  they  thank  yon  or  not 
for  any  good. 

"  You  know  that  we  have  a  new  King 
and  a  new  Parliament.  Of  the  new 
Parliament  FitKberbcrt  is  a  member. 
We  were  so  weary  of  our  old  King  that 
we  are  much  pleased  with  his^  successor ; 
of  whom  we  are  so  much  inclined  to 
hope  great  things  that  most  of  us  begin 
already  to  believe  them.  The  yonne  man 
is  hitherto  blameless ;  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  much  from  the 
immaturity  of  juvenile  years  and  the 
ignorance  of  princely  education.  He  has 
been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and 
has  already  favoured  them  more  than  the 
English  will  contentedly  endure.  But, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has 
distinguished,  or  wliom  he  has  disgusted. 

*•  The  Artists  have  instituted  a  yearly 
Exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues,  in 
imitation,  as  I  am  told,  of  foreign  aca- 
demies. This  year  was  the  second  Ex- 
hibition. They  please  themselves  much 
with  the  multitude  of  spectators,  and 
imagine  that  the  English  school  will  rise 
in  reputation.  Reynolds  is  without  a 
rival,  and  continues  to  add  thousands  to 
thousands,  which  he  deserves,  among 
other  excellences,  by  retaining  his  kind- 
ness for  Baretti.  This  Exhibition  has 
filled  the  heads  of  the  Artists  and  lovers 
of  art.  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is 
tedious,  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of 
our  time,  of  that  time  which  never  can 
retnrm 
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'*  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satis* 
fied  with  a  letter  in  which  I  give  him  no 
account  of  myself;  yet  what  account  shall 
I  give  him  ?  I  have  not,  since  the  day  of 
our  separation,  suffered  or  done  any  thing 
considerable.  The  only  change  in  my 
way  of  life  is  that  I  have  frequented  the 
theatre  more  than  in  former  seasons.  But 
I  have  gone  thither  only  to  escape  from 
myself.  We  have  had  many  new  farce*, 
and  '  the  comedy  called  '  The  Jealous 
Wife,'  which,  though  not  written  with 
much  genius,  was  yet  so  well  adapted  to 
the  stage,  and  so  well  exhibited  by  the 
actors,  that  it  was  crowded  for  near 
twenty  nights.  I  am  digressing  from 
myself  to  the  playhouse  ;  but  a  barren 
plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes.  Of 
myself  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I 
have  hitherto  lived  without  the  concur- 
rence of  my  own  judgment ;  yet  I  con- 
tinue to  flatter  myself,  that,  when  yon 
return,  yon  will  find  me  mended.  I  do 
not  wonder  that,  where  the  monastick  life 
is  permitted,  every  order  finds  votaries, 
and  every  monastery  inhabitants.  Men 
will  submit  to  any  rule  by  which  they 
may  be  exempted  from  the  tyranny  of 
caprice  and  of  chance.  They  are  glad  to 
supply  by  external  authority  their  own 
want  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and 
court  the  government  of  others,  when 
long  experience  has  convinced  them  of 
their  own  inability  to  govern  themselves. 
If  I  were  to  visit  Italy,  my  curiosity 
would  be  more  attracted  by  convents 
than  by  palaces ;  though  I  am  afraid  that 
I  should  find  expectauon  in  both  places 
equally  disappointed,  and  life  in  both 
places  supported  with  impatience,  and 
quitted  with  reluctance.  That  it  must  be 
so  soon  quitted  is  a  powerful  remedy 
against  impatience :  but  what  shall  free 
us  from  reluctance?  Those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  teach  ns  to  die  well  have 
taught  few  to  die  willingly :  yet  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  «( 
last  in  a  contented  death. 

'*  You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I 
am  drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let 
me  now  turn  my  attention  upon  you.  I 
hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact 
journal,  and  to  register  all  occurrences 
and  observations;  for  your  friends  here 
expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not 
been  often  seen.  You  have  given  ns  good 
specimens  in  your  letters  from  Lisbon. 
I  wish  you  had  staid  longer  in  Spain,  for 
no  countrv  is  less  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  but  the  quickness  of  your  dis* 
cernment  must  make  amends  for  the 
celerity  of  your  motions.  He  that  knows 
which  way  to  direct  his  view  sees  much 
in  a  little  time. 

*'  Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will 
not  neglect  to  write  to  you ;  and  I  may, 
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periiapi,  in  time>  get  something  to  vnrite : 
at  least,  you  will  know  by  my  letters, 
whatever  else  they  may  have  or  want, 
that  I  continue  to  be 

"  Yoor  most  affectionate  friend, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"[London],  Jooe  10,  1761. *> 

In  1762  he  wrote  for  the  Reverend 
Dr;  Kennedy,  Rector  of  Bradley  in 
Derbyshire,  in  a  strain  of  very  courtly 
elegance,  a  Dedication  to  the  king  (a) 
ot  that  gentleman's  work,  entitled  "  A 
complete  System  of  Astronomical  Ghro- 
nology,  unfolding  the  Scriptures.''  He 
had  certainly  looked  at  this  work  before 
it  was  printed ;  for  the  concluding  para- 
graph is  undoubtedly  of  his  composition, 
of  which  let  my  readers  Judge : 

**  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  free 
Religion  and  History  fk-om  the  darkness 
of  a  disputed  and  uncertain  chronology ; 
firom  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared insuperable,  and  darkness  which 
no  luminary  of  learning  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  dissipate.  I  have  established  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaieal  account,,  by  evi- 
dence which  no  transcription  can  corrupt, 
no  negligence  can  lose,  and  no  interest 
can  pervert.  I  have  shown  that  the 
universe  bears  witness  to  the  inspiration 
of  its  historian,  by  the  revolution  of  its 
orl»  and  the  snccession  of  its  seasons ; 
that  the  ttars  in  their  courses  fight 
against  incredulity,  that  the  works  of 
€h>d  give  hourly  confirmation  to  the  2aio, 
the  prophets^  and  the  gospel,  of  which 
one  day  telleth  another,  and  one  night 
certifieth  another  ;  and  that  the  validity 
of  the  sacred  writings  never  can  be 
denied,  while  the  moon  shall  increase 
and  wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know  his 
going  down." 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedica- 
tion ("ft;  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of 
Mrs.  Lennox's  "  Female  Quixote,"  and 
the  Preface  to  the  **  Catalogue  of  the 
Artists'  Exhibition."  rft>> 

The  following  letter,  which,  on  account 
of  its  intrinsick  merit,  it  would  have  been 
unjust  l>oth  to  Johnson  and  the  public 
to  have  withheld,  was  obtained  for  me 
by  the  solicitation  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Seward : 


JOHNSON. 


"  TO  Ml.  STAUNTON  (NOW  SIR  OBDHOS 
STAUNTON,  baronet). 

"OBAB81R, 

"  I  MAKS  haste  to  answer  your  kind 
letter,  in  hope  of  hearing  again  from  you 
before  you  leave  ns.  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  a  man  of  your  qualifications  should 
find  it  necessary  to  seek  an  establishment 
in  Guadaloupe ;  which  if  a  peace  should 
restore  to  the  French,  I  shall  think  it 
•ome  alleviation  of  the  loss,  that  it  must 


iritt. 

Dr.  Staunton  to  the 


restore  likewise 
English. 

'*  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration, 
that  so  much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to 
be  spent  upon  the  care  of  living,  and 
that  we  can  seldom  obtain  ease  in  one 
respect  but  by  resigning  it  in  another: 
yet  I  suppose  we  are  by  this  dispensation 
not  less  happy  in  the  whole  than  if  the 
spontaneous  bounty  of  Nature  poured  all 
that  we  want  into  our  hands.  A  few,  if 
they  were  left  thus  to  themselves,  would, 
perhap 


r ips,  spend  their  time  in  laudable 

pursuits ;  but  the  greater  part  would 
prey  upon  the  quiet  of  each  other,  or,  in 
the  want  of  other  objects,  would  prey 
upon  themselves. 

"  This,  however,  is  our  condition, 
which  we  must  improve  and  solace  as 
we  can:  and  though  we  cannot  choose 
always  our  place  of  residence,  we  may 
in  every  place  find  rational  amusements, 
and  possess  in  every  place  the  comforts 
of  piety  and  a  pure  conscience. 

"  In  America  there  is  Itttle  to  be 
observed  except  natural  curiosities.  The 
new  world  mnst  have  many  vegetables 
and  animals  with  which  philosophers  are 
but  little  acquainted.  I  hope  you  will 
furnish  yourself  with  some  books  of  na- 
tural history,  and  some  glasses  and  other 
instruments  of  observation.  Trust  as  little 
as  yon  can  to  report ;  examine  all  you 
can  by  your  own  senses.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  be  able  to  add  much  to 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  to  medicine. 
Wild  nations  trust  to  simples ;  and  per- 
haps  the  Peruvian  bark  is  not  the  only> 
specifick  which  those  extensive  regions 
may  afford  us. 

**  Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be 
your  fortune,  be  certidn,  dear  sir,  that 
you  carry  with  yon  my  kind  wishes; 
and  that,  whether  you  return  hither  or 
stay  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to  hear  that 
you  are  happy  will  give  pleasure  to, 

**  SIR, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
«Jane  i,  iTM."  '*  Sam.  Johnson." 
A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited 
him  to  obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary's  patronage  to  have  her  son  sent  to 
the  University,  one  of  those  solicitations 
which  are  too  frei^nent,  where  people, 
anxious  for  a  particular  object,  do  not 
consider  propriety,  or  the  opportunity 
which  the  persons  whom  they  solicit 
have  to  assist  them,  he  wrote  to  her 
the  following  answer ;  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Farmer,  Master  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

"  OCADAV, 

"  I  BOPB  you  will  believe  that  my  delay 
in  answering  your  letter  cooM  proeeed 
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only  firom  my  unwillingness  to  deslroy 
any  hope  that  yon  had  formed.  Hope  is . 
itself  a  species  of  happiness,  and  perhaps 
the  chi^  happiness  which  this  world 
affords ;  bnt,  like  all  other  pleasures 
immoderately  enjoyed,  the  excesses  of 
hope  mnsC  be  expiated  by  pain ;  and 
expectations  improperly  indaiged  mast 
end  in  disappointment.  If  it  be  asked, 
what  is  the  improper  expectation  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  indulge  ?  experience 
will  quickly  answer  that  it  is  such  expec- 
tation as  is  dictated  not  by  reason,  but 
by  desire;  expectation  raised,  not  by 
the  common  occurrences  of  life,  but  by 
the  wants  of  the  expectant ;  an  expecta- 
tion that  requires  the  common  conrse  of 
things  to  be  changed,  and  the  general 
roles  of  action  to  be  broken. 

**  When  you  made  your  request  to  me, 
you  should  have  considered,  madam, 
what  you  were  asking.  You  ask  me  to 
solicit  a  great  man  to  whom  I  never 
spoke,  for  a  young  person  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  upon  a  supposition  which  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing  to  be  tnie. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  amongst  all  the 
great,  I  should  choose  to  supj^cate  the 
iurchbishop,  nor  why,  among  all  the 
possible  objects  of  his  bounty,  the  Arch- 
bishop should  choose  your  son.  I  know, 
madam,  how  unwillingly  conviction  is 
admitted  when  interest  opposes  it ;  but 
snrely,  madam,  you  must  allow  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  be 
done  by  me  which  every  other  man  may 
do  with  equal  reason,  and  which,  indeed, 
no  man  can  do  properly  without  some 
very  particular  relation  both  to  the  Arch- 
bishop and  to  you.  If  I  could  help  yon 
in  this  exigence  by  any  proper  means,  it 
would  give  me  pleasure;  but  this  pro- 
posal is  so  very  remote  from  usual 
methods,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it 
bnt  at  the  risk  of  such  answer  and  suspi- 
cions as  I  believe  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
nndergo. 

**  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning ; 
he  seems  a  pretty  yoath,  and  will,  per- 
haps, find  some  better  friend  than  I  can 
procare  him;  bnt  though  he  should  at 
test  miss  the  University,  he  may  still  be 
wise,  useful,  and  happy. 

"  I  am,  MADAM, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JoHMaoN." 
«  June  8, 1762.»» 


**  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN. 
**  SIR,  London,  July  90, 176S. 

*'  However  justly  you  may  accuse  me 
for  want  of  pnnctnaUty  in  correspond- 
ence, I  am  not  so  far  lost  in  negligence 
as  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
yon  which  Hr.  Beauclerk's  passage 
Ihrongh  Milan  affords  me. 


**  I  suppose  yon  received  the  Idlers, 
and  i  intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive 
Shakspeare,  that  you  may  explain  his 
works  to  the  ladies  of  Italy,  and  tell 
them  the  story  of  the  editor,  among  the 
other  strange  narratives  with  which  yonr 
long  residence  in  this  unknown  region 
has  supplied  yon. 

"  As  yon  have  now  been  long  away, 
I  suppose  your  curiosity  may  pant  for 
some  news  of  your  old  friends.  Miss 
Williams  and  I  live  much  as  we  did. 
Miss  Cotterel  still  continues  to  cling  to 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  Charlotte  is  now  big  of 
the  fourth  child.  Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six 
thousand  a  year.  Levet  is  lately  married, 
not  without  much  suspicion  that  he  has 
been  wretchedly  cheated  In  his  match. 
Mr.  Ghlimbers  is  gone  this  day,  for  the 
first  time,  the  circuit  with  the  judges. 
Mr.  Richardson*  is  dead  of  an  apoplexy, 
and  his  second  daughter  has  married  a 
merchant. 

**  My  vanity  or  my  kindness  makes 
me  flatter  myself  that  you  would  rather 
hear  of  me  than  of  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  of  myself  I  have  very 
little  which  I  care  to  tell.  Last  winter 
I  went  down  to  my  native  town,  where 
I  found  the  streets  much  narrower  and 
shorter  than  I  thought  I  had  left  them, 
inhabited  by  a  new  race  of  people,  to 
whom  I  was  very  little  known.  My 
play-fellows  were  grown  old,  and  forced 
me  to  suspect  that  I  was  no  longer 
young.  My  only  remaining  friend  has 
changed  his  principles,  and  was  become 
the  tool  of  the  predominant  faction.  My 
daughter-in-law,  from  whom  I  expected 
most,  and  whom  I  met  with  sincerfe 
benevolence,  has  lost  the  beauty  and 
gaiety  of  youth,  without  having  gained 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered 
about  for  five  days,  and  took  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  a 
place  where,  if  there  is  not  much  happi- 
ness, there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity 
of  good  and  evil,  that  slight  vexations  do 
not  fix  upon  the  heart. 

"  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another 
excursion ;  though  to  what  end  1  Let  me 
know,  my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the 
result  of  your  return  to  your  own  coun- 
try :  whether  time  has  made  any  alterar 
tion  for  the  better,  and  whether,  when 
the  first  raptures  of  salutation  were  over, 
you  did  not  find  your  thoughts  confessed 
their  disappointment. 

**  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious 
and  tumid  when  they  have  no  greater 
occasions  than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to 
his  own  town :  yet  such  pleasures  and 
such  pains  make  up  the  general  mass  of 

•  Samnel  Richardson,  the  aathour  of  Cla* 
I  rissa,  Sir  Ciiarles  Grandison,  6tc.  He  died 
July4,  1761,  affed7».  M. 
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life ;  and  as  nothing  ib  little  to  him  that 
feels  it  with  great  sensibility,  a  mind 
able  to  see  common  incidents  in  their 
real  state  is  disposed  by  very  common 
incidents  to  very  serious  contemplations. 
Let  ns  trust  that  a  time  will  come  when 
the  present  moment  shall  be  no  longer 
irksome ;  when  we  shall  not  borrow  all 
our  happiness  from  hope,  which  at  last 
is  to  end  in  disappointment. 

"  1  beg  that  you  will  show  Mr.  Bean- 
clerk  all  the  civilities  which  you  have  in 
your  power;  for  he  has  always  been 
kin.d  to  me. 

*'  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Pro- 
fessor of  Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your 
quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine 
order ;  but  had  not  the  particulars  very 
ready  in  his  memory.  When  you  write 
to  Mr.  Marsili,  let  him  know  that  J 
remember  him  with  kindness. 

"  May  you,  my  Barelti,  be  very  happy 
at  Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to, 

"sir, 
**  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  JohnsoxV,*' 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to 
the  throne  of  these  kin^oms  opened  a 
new  and  brighter  prospect  to  men  of 
literary  merit,  who  had  been  honoured 
With  no  mark  of  royal  favour  in  the 
preceding  reign.     His  present  Majestv's 
education  in  this  country,  as  well  as  his 
taste  and  beneficence,  prompted  him  to 
be  the  patron  of  science  and  the  arts; 
and  early  this  year  Johnson  having  been 
represented  to  bim  as  a  very  learned  and 
good  man,  without  any  certain  provision, 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
The  Earl  of  Bute,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  had  the  honour  to  announce 
this  instance  of  his  Sovereign's  bounty, 
concerning    which    many   and   various 
stories,  all  equally  erroneous,  have  been 
propagated;  maliciously  representing  it 
as  a  political  bribe  to  Johnson,  to  desert 
his  avowed  principles  and  become  the 
tool  of  a  government  which  he  held  to  be 
founded  in  usurpation.  I  have  taken  care 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refute  them 
from  the  most  authentick  information. 
Lord  Bute  told  me  that  Mr.  Wedder- 
burne,  now  Lord  Loughborough,  was  the 
person  who  first  mentioned  this  subject 
to  him.     Lord  Ix>ugh borough  told  me 
that  the  pension  was  granted  to  Johnson 
solely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit, 
without  an}'  stipulation  whatever,  or  even 
tacit  understanding  that  he  should  write 
for  administration.    His  lordship  added, 
that  he  was  confident  the  political  tracts 
which  Johnson  afterwards  did  write,  as 
they  were  enthrely  consonant  With  his 
own  opinions,  wonid  have  been  Written 
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by  him  though  no  pension  had   been 


granted  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  then  lived  a  good  deal  both  with 
him  and  Mr.  Wedderburne,  told  me  that 
they  previously  talked  with  Johnson  upon 
this  matter,  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
understood  by  all  parties  that  the  pension 
was  merely  honorary.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds told  me  that  Johnson  called  on  him 
after  his  Majesty's  intention  had  been 
notified  to  him,  and  said  he  wished  to 
consult  his  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of 
his  accepting  this  mark  of  the  royal  favour 
after  the  definitions  which  he  had  given 
in  his  Dictionary  of  pension  and  pen^ 
sionera.  He  said  he  should  not  have 
Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  day,  when 
he  would  call  again,  and  desired  he  might 
think  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered  that 
he  was  clear  to  give  his  opinion  then, 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his 
receiving  from  the  King  a  reward  for 
literary  merit;  and  that  certainly  the 
definitions  in  his  Dictionary  were  not 
applicable  to  him.  Johnson,  it  should 
seem,  was  satisfied,  for  he  did  not  call 
again  till  he  had  accepted  the  pension, 
and  had  waited  on  Lord  Bute  to  thank 
him.  He  then  told  Sh*  Joshua  that  Lord 
Bute  said  to  him  expressly,  *«  It  is  not 
given  you  for  any  thing  you  are  to  do, 
but  for  what  you  have  done*."  His 
Lordship,  he  said,  behaved  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  He  repeated  the  words 
twice,  that  he  might  be  sure  Johnson 
heard  them,  and  thus  set  his  mind  per- 
fectly at  ease.  Tliis  nobleman,  who  has 
been  so  virulently  abused,  acted  with 
great  honour  in  this  instance,  and  dis- 
played a  mind  truly  liberal.  A  minister 
of  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  disposition 
would  have  availed  himself  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  fix  an  implied  obligation 
on  a  man  of  Johnson's  powerful  talents 
to  give  him  his  support. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
severally  contended  for  the  distinction  of 
havine  been  the  first  who*  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Wedderburne  that  Johnson  ought  to 
have  a  pension.  When  I  spoke  of  this 
to  Lord  Loughborough,  wishing  to  know 
if  he  recollected  the  prime  mover  in  the 
business,  he  said,  **  All  his  friends  as- 
sisted :"  and  when  I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  strenuously  asserted  his  claim 
to  it,  his  Lordship  said,  **  He  rang  the 
bell."  And  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  told  me  that,  when  he 
communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a 

•  This  was  said  br  Lord  Bute,  as  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  was  informed  by  Johnson  bimseir,  in 
answer  to  a  question  wbicb  he  put,  previou$Iy 
to  his  acceptance  of  the  inrended  bountv: 
'*  Pray,  my  lord,  what  an  I  expected  to  do 
for  this  pension !" 
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pension  was  to  be  granted  him,  he  re- 
plied in  a  fervour  of  ^atitode,  "The 
English  language  does  not  afford  me 
tenfns  adeqnate  to  my  feelings  on  this 
occasion.  I  mnst  have  recoarse  to  the 
French.  I  am  p6nitri  with  his  Majesty's 
goodness."  When  I  repeated  this  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it. 

Hi«  definitions  of  pension  and  pen- 
rioner,  partly  fonnded  on  the  satirical 
verses  of  Pope,  which  he  qnotes,  may  be 
generally  trtie ;  and  yet  every  body  must 
allow  that  there  may  be  and  have  been 
instances  of  pensions  given  and  received 
npon  liberal  and  honoarable  terms.  Thus, 
then,  ft  18  clear  that  thei'e  was  nothing 
inconsistent  or  hnmiliating  in  Johnson's 
accepting  of  a  pension  so  an  conditionally 
and  so  hononrably  offered  to  him. 

Bnt  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers 
longer  by  any  words  of  my  own,  on  a 
sabject  on  which  I  am  happily  enabled, 
by  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Bate,  to 
present  them  with  what  Johnson  himself 
wrote  ;  his  lordship  having  been  pleased 
to  commanicate  to  me  a  copy  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  late  father,  which 
does  great  hononr  both  to  the  writer, 
and  to  the  noble  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed : 

**'  TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL. 
OF  BOTE. 
**  Uy  LORD, 

"When  the  bills  were  yesterday  deli- 
vered lo  me  by  Mr.  Wedderbnrne,  I  was 
informed  by  him  of  the  futnre  favours 
which  his  Majesty  has,  by  your  Lord- 
ship's recommendation,  been  induced  to 
intend  for  me. 

**  Bounty  always  receives  part  of  its 
value  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
bestowed  :  your  Lordship's  kindness  in* 
chides  every  circumstance  that  can  gra- 
tify delicacy  or  enforce  obligation.  Yon 
have  conferred  yonr  favours  on  a  man 
who  has  neither  alliance  nor  interest, 
who  has  not  merited  them  by  services, 
nor  conrted  them  by  officionsness;  yon 
have  spared  him  the  shame  of  soUcita* 
tioB,  and  the  anxiety  of  suspense. 

**  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  given 
will,  I  hope,  not  be  reproachfully  en> 
Joyed ;  1  shall  endeavour  to  give  your 
Lordship  the  only  recompense  which 
generosity  desires, — the  gratification  of 
finding  that  your  benefits  are  not  impro- 
perly  bestowed.    I  am,  my  lord, 

"  Vonr  lordship's  most  obliged, 
"  Most  obedient, 

*'  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*•  July  so,  ITM." 

This  year  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds,  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his 
native  county,  Devonshire,  in  which  he 


was  accompanied  by  Johnson,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  this  Jaunt,  and  de- 
clared he  had  derived  from  it  a  great 
accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was  enter- 
tained at  the  seats  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  west  of  England  *  ; 
bnt  the  greatest  part  of  this  time  was 
passed  at  Plymouth,  where  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  navy,  the  ship-building,  and 
all  its  circumstances,  afforded  him  a 
grand  subject  of  contemplation.  The 
commissioner  of  the  Dockyard  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  ordering  the  yacht  to 
convey  him  and  his  fViend  to  the  Eddy- 
stone,  to  which  they  accordingly  sailed. 
But  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that 
they  could  not  land. 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the 
guests  of  Dr.  Madge,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, and  now  physician  of  that  place, 
not  more  distinguished  for  quickness  of 
parts  and  variety  of  knowledge,  than 
loved  and  esteemed  for  his  amiable  man- 
ners; and  here  Johnson  foimed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Mndge's  Either,  that 
very  eminent  divine,  the  Reverend  Za- 
chariah  Mudge,  Prebendary  of  Exeter, 
who  was  idolized  in  the  west,  both  for 
his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  the 
uniform  perfect  propnety  of  his  private 
conduct.  He  preached  a  sermon  pur- 
posely that  Johnson  might  hear  him ; 
and  we  shall  see  afterwards  that  Johnson 
honoured  his  memory  by  drawing  his 
character.  While  Johnson  was  at  Ply- 
mouth, he  saw  a  great  many  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  was  not  sparing  of  his  very 
entertaining  conversation.  It  was  here 
that  be  made  that  frank  and  truly  original 
confession  that  **  ignorance,  pure  igno- 
rance," was  the  cause  of  a  wrong  defi- 
nition in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word 
pcutemit  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the 
lady  who  put  the  question  to  him  ;  who 
having  the  most  profound  reverence  for 
bis  character,  so  as  almost  to  suppose 
him  endowed  with  infallibility,  expected 
to  bear  an  explanation  (of  what,  to  be 
sure,  seemed  strange  to  a  common  reader) 
drawn  from  some  deep  learned  source 
with  which  she  was  unacquainted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was 
obliged  for  my  information  concerning 
this  excursion,  mentions  a  very  characfrr- 
istical  anecdote  of  Johnson  while  at  Ply- 

*  At  one  of  these  seat*  Dr.  Amvat,  physician 
in  London,  told  me  hebHppened  to  meettiim. 
In  order  to  amuse  him  till  dinner  should  he 
ready,  he  wn*  taken  out  to  whMl  in  the  rarden. 
1  be  master  of  the  hovse  thinliinsr  it  proper  lo 
introduce  •omeihing  ecieuiiflck'  into  the  con- 
ter«ation,  addr<>««cd  him  (hiia:  "Are  you  a 
hotanihtt  Dr.  John«on1"— '•  No,  sir  Cansnered 
Johnson),  1  am  not  a  boraniDt ;  and  (alludinfr. 
no  dout>i,  to  his  near  sightedncFv),  vliould  I 
wish  to  become  a  botanist,  I  mast  first  tnm 
myself  into  a  reptile.'' 

t  See  p.  67. 
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month.  Having  observed,  that  in  coiu«- 
qaenceof  the  Doclcyard  a  new  towa  had 
arisen  about  two  miles  off  as  a  lival  to 
the  old  ;  and  knowing,  from  his  sagacity 
and  jast  observation  of  hnmau  nature, 
that  it  is  certain  if  a  man  hates  at  all,  he 
will  hate  his  next  neighbour;  he  con- 
cluded that  this  new  and  rising  town 
could  not  but  excite  the  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture  be 
was  very  soon  confirmed;  he  therefore 
set  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  the 
old  town,  the  establuked  town,  in  which 
bis  lot  was  cast,  considering  it  as  a  kind 
of  duty  to  stand  by  it.  He  accordingly 
entered  warmly  into  its  interests,  and 
u  pon  every  occasion  talked  of  the  dockers, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  were 
called,  as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth 
is  very  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
by  a  river  brought  into  it  from  a  great 
distance,  which  is  so  abundant  that  it 
runs  to  waste  in  the  town.  The  Dock, 
or  New-town,  being  totally  destitute  of 
water,  petitioned  Plymouth  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  conduit  miglit  be  permitted 
to  go  to  them,  and  this  was  now  under 
consideration,  Johnson,  affecting  to  en- 
tertain the  passions  of  the  place,  was 
violent  in  opposition ;  and  half  laughing 
at  himself  for  his  pretended  seal,  where 
he  had  no  concern,  exclaimed,  **  No,  no! 
I  am  against  the  dockers ;  I  am  a  Ply- 
mouth man.  Rogues!  let  them  die  of 
thirst.    They  shall  not  have  a  drop*." 

Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  from  the  ori- 
ijnal,  which  was  found  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Bute  among  his  father's  papers. 

"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABJUB  THS  it4By, 
OF  BUTE. 
**  MV  LORD, 

"  That  generosity,  by  which  I  was  recom- 
piended  to  the  favour  of  his  Majesty, 
will  not  be  offended  at  a  solicitation 
necessary  to  make  that  favour  permanent 
and  effectual. 

"The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me 
at  Michaelmas  I  have  not  received,  and 
know  not  where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask 
it.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  your  Lordahip 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  Mr.  Wedder- 
burne  with  such  directions  as  may  be 
necessarv,  which,  I  believe,  his  friend- 
ship will  make  him  think  it  no  trouble 
to  convey  to  me. 

"  To  interrupt  yonr  Lordship,  at  a  time 
like  this,  with  such  petty  diificnities  is 
improper  and  unseasonable;  but  your 
knowledge  of  the  world  has  long  since 
taught  you  that  every  man's  affairs,  how- 
•  A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  him,  during 
rli»«  visit,  exclaim  with  the  atmo<t  vebemeoc^ 
••  I  hate  a  Doclier.**  J.  B. 
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ever  little,  are  important  to  himself* 
Every  man  hopes  that  he  shall  escape 
neglect ;  and,  with  reason,  may  eveiy 
man  whose  vices  do  not  preclude  hw 
claim  expect  favour  from  that  beneficence 
which  has  been  extended  to, 

*•  MY  LORD, 

"Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  Temple  Lane,  Nor.  9,  1768.'* 

•'  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  BIRXTTI,  AT  MILAN. 

"  SIR,  London,  Dec.  St,  1768. 

"  Too  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  voor 
conviction  of  my  idleness,  that  I  have 
passed  all  this  time  without  writing  to 
my  Baretti.  I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  who  in  my  opinion  and  in  hisowjs 
was  hastening  to  Naples  for  the  racovery 
of  his  health ;  but  he  has  stopped  at  Paris, 
and  I  know  not  when  he  will  proceed. 
Langton  is  with  him. 

**  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  specnin* 
tions  about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or 
ill  success  of  battles  and  embassies  ex- 
tends itself  to  a  very  small  part  of  doo 
raestick  life :  we  all  have  good  and  cviJ, 
which  we  feel  more  sensibly  than  our 
petty  part  of  pnblick  miscarria^  or  pros- 
perity. I  am  sorry  for  your  disappoint- 
ment, with  which  you  seem  more  touched 
than  I  should  expect  a  man  of  your  reso. 
lution  and  experience  to  have  been,  did 
I  not  know  that  general  truths  are  seldom 
applied  to  particular  occasions;  and  that 
the  fallacy  or  our  self-love  extends  itself  as 
wide  as  oar  interest  or  affections.  Every 
man  believes  that  mistresses  are  nufaith- 
fnl,  and  patrons  capricious ;  but  he  ex- 
cepts his  own  mistress  and  his  own  patron. 
We  have  all  learned  that  greatness  is 
negligent  and  oontemptuons,  and  that  In 
Courts  life  is  often  languished  away  in 
ungratifled  expectation ;  but  he  that  ap- 
proaches greatness  or  glitters  in  a  Court 
imagines  that  destiny  has  at  last  exempted 
him  from  the  common  lot. 

'*  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  yon 
as  thousands  have  suffered,  and  thousands 
have  surmoaated ;  bat  turn  yoar  thoughts 
with  vigour  to  some  other  plan  of  life, 
and  keep  always  in  your  mind,  that, 
with  dne  submission  to  Providence,  a 
man  of  genius  biw  been  seldom  ruined 
but  by  himself.  Your  Patron's  weakness 
or  insensibility  will  finally  do  yoa  little 
hurt,  if  he  is  not  assbted  by  your  own 
passions.  Of  yomr  love  I  know  not  the 
propriety,  nor  can  estimate  the  power : 
bnt  in  love,  as  in  every  other  passion  of 
which  hope  is  the  essence,  we  ought 
always  to  remember  the  oncertalnty  of 
events.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  that 
so  much  seduces  reason  from  vigilance 
as  the  thooght  of  passing  Ufie  witb  an 
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•akUUe  wonua;  umIi  if  all  woald  happen 
tkat  a  lover  faoeles,  I  know  not  what 
ocher  terrestrial  happlBeu  woald  deserve 
pnreait.  Bat  love  and  marriace  are  dif- 
ferent states.  Those  who  are  to  suffer 
the  evils  [of  life]  togetber,  and  to  suflfer 
often  for  the  sake  of  one  another,  soon 
lose  that  tenderness  of  look  and  that  be- 
nevolence of  mind  which  arose  from  the 
participation  of  annsingled  pleasiire  and 
snecessive  amasement.  A  woman,  we 
are  sare,  will  not  be  always  fair ;  we  are 
not  sore  she  will  always  be  virtaoos: 
and  man  cannot  retain  through  liAs  that 
respect  and  assiduity  by  which  he  pleases 
for  a  day  or  for  a  month.  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  have  discovered  that 
life  has  any  thing  more  to  be  desired  than 
a  prudent  and  virtnons  marriage ;  there- 
fore know  not  what  coansel  to  give  yon. 

"  If  yon  can  quit  yoor  imagination  of 
l<»ve  and  greatness,  and  leave  yonr  hopes 
of  preferment  and  bridal  raptures  to  try 
once  more  the  fortune  of  literature  and 
industry,  the  way  throogh  France  is  now 
open.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
cultivate,  with  great  diligence,  the  arts  of 
peace ;  and  every  man  will  be  welcome 
among  os  who  can  teach  as  any  thing  we 
do  not  know.  For  yoor  part,  yoa  will 
f  nd  all  yo«r  old  friends  willing  to  receive 
yon. 

*'  Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase 
in  reputation  and  in  riches.  Miss  Wii- 
Uams,  who  very  mnch  loves  you,  goes  on 
in  the  old  way.  Miss  Cotterel  is  still 
with  Mrs.  Porter.  Miss  Charlotte  to 
married  to  Dean  Lewis,  and  has  three 
children.  Mr.  Levet  hasUnarried  a  street- 
walker. But  the  gaisette  of  my  narration 
mnst  now  arriv«  to  tell  you,  that  Bathurst 
went  phyncian  to  the  army,  and  died  at 
the  Havannah. 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent 
yon  word  that  Ungeins  and  Ricbardeon 
are  both  dead.  When  we  see  oor  ene- 
mies and  friends  gliding  away  before  us, 
let  as  not  forget  that  we  are  subject  to 
the  general  law  of  mortality,  and  shall 
soon  be  where  oar  doom  will  be  fixed 
for  evor. 

*'  I  pray  God  to  bless  yon,  and  am, 

"SIR, 

"  Yoar  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  S&x.  Johnson." 
"  Write  soon." 

In  1763  he  furnished  to  '*The  Poetical 
Calendar,"  published  bv  Fawkes  and 
Woty,  a  character  of  Coumt,CaJ  which 
he  afterwards  ingrafted  into  his  entire 
life  of  tliat  admirable  poet,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  lives  which  he  wrote  for  the  body 
of  English  poetry,  formed  and  published 
by  the  booksellers  of  London.  His  ac- 
count of  the  raelan^oly  depression  with 


I,  and 


which  Collins  was  severely  s 
which  brooght  him  to  Ms  grave.  Is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  tender  and  into* 
resting  passages  in  the  whole  series  of  his 
writings.  He  also  favoured  Mr.  Hoole 
with  the  Dwlkation  of  his  translation  of 
Tasso  to  the  Qneen,Ca>)  which  is  so  hap* 
pily  conceived  and  elegantly  expressed 
that  I  cannot  bnt  point  it  oat  to  the  pec«- 
liar  notice  of  my  readers  *. 

This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year ;  for 
in  it  I  bad  the  happiness  to  obtain  the 
acquaintance  of  that  extraordinary  man 
whose  memoirs  I  am  now  writing ;  an 
acquaintance  which  I  shall  ever  esteem 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances 
in  my  life.  Though  then  but  two  and 
twenty,  I  had  for  several  years  read  his 
works  with  deUght  and  instruction,  an4 
had  the  highest  reverence  for  their  an* 
thour,  whidi  had  grown  op  in  my  Ainey 
into  a  kind  of  mysterious  veneration,  by 
figoring  to  myself  a  state  of  solemn  ele- 
vated abstraotion»  in  which  I  supposed 
him  to  live  in  the  immense  metropolto  of 
London.  Mr.  Oentleman,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  passed  soom  years  in  Scot- 
land as  a  player,  and  as  an  instructor  in 
the  Eoglish  language,  a  man  whose 
talents  and  wortti  were  depressed  by 
misfortanes,  had  given  me  a  representa- 
tion  of  the  figure  and  manner  of  Diot 
Ti(»<ARr  Johnson  I  as  he  was  then  gene- 
rally  called  f  :  and  during  my  first  visit 

•  **  Madam* 

"  To  approach  the  hirb  and  illuttrious 
has  been  in  aif  tige*  the  privilege  of  poets ; 
aod  tboegh  traoslatnri  cannot  iuttly  claloi  tlie 
tame  honour,  yet  ibey  naturally  follow  iheic 
aiitbours  as  attendants;  and  I  hope  that,  in 
return  for  havtny  enabled  Tasso  to  diffute  his 
Aime  through  the  Britlvb  dominions,  I  may  be 
introdaced  by  hiu  to  the  presence  of  Yovr 
Majbsty. 

"  Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  Youa  Ma- 
JKSTv's  favour,  as  foUower  and  panegyrist  of 
the  House  of  Bstf.  which  has  one  common 
anceiior  with  the  Hoate  of  HANOvxa ;  aud  In 
reviewing  hU  life  it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a 
wish  that  he  had  lived  in  a  happier  time,  when 
he  might  amou^  tlie  descendants  of  that  illus- 
trious family  have  found  a  more  llbersl  and 
potent  patronage. 

**  I  cannot  but  observe.  Madam,  how  ane- 

?nally  reward  is  proportioned  lo  merit,  when 
reflect  tliat  the  happiness  which  was  with- 
held from  Tasso  is  reserved  for  me ;  and  that 
the  poem  which  once  hanitv  procured  to  its 
authour  the  countenance  of  tlie  Princess  of 
Ft'rrara  has  attracted  to  its  translator  the 
favoiirAMe  notice  of  a  British  Uubbn. 

*<  Had  this  beeu  tlie  fate  oi  1'asso,  b«  wonld 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  con- 
descen^ion  of  Your  Majesty  lo  nobler  laii-> 
guai^e,  but  could  not  have  felt  it  with  more 
ardent  gratitude  tlian, 

"  Maham, 

'♦  Your  Majkbty*s 

"  Most  faithful  aod  devoted  servant.*' 

f  As  great  men  of  aatiautty,  such  as  Scipio 

jifrieannt,  bad  an  epithet  added  to  their 

names  in  consequence  of  some  cfllf>bratei|. 

action,  so  my  illustrions  friend  was  often 
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to  London,  which  was  for  three  months 
in  1760,  Mr.  Derrick  the  poet,  who  was 
Gentleman's  friend  and  coontryman, 
flattered  roe  with  hopes  that  he  would 
introduce  me  to  Johnson,  an  honour  of 
which  1  was  very  ambitions.  But  he 
never  found  an  opportunity  ;  which 
made  me  doubt  that  he  had  promised  to 
do  what  was  not  in  his  power ;  till  John- 
son some  years  afterwards  told  me, 
"  Derrick,  sir,  might  very  well  have  in- 
troduced yon.  I  had  a  kindness  for  Der- 
rick, and  am  sorry  he  is  dead." 

In  the  summer  of  1761  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered 
lectures  upon  the  English  Language  and 
JPablic  Speaking  to  large  and  respectable 
audiences.  I  was  often  in  his  company, 
and  heard  him  frequently  expatiate  upon 
Johnson's  extraordinary  knowledge,  ta- 
lents, and  .  virtues,  repeat  his  pointed 
sayings,  describe  his  particularities,  and 
boast  of  his  being  his  guest  sometimes  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  At  his 
house  I  hoped  to  have  mnny  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  sage,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
obligingly  assured  me  I  should  not  be 
disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end 
of  1762,  to  my  surprise  and  regret  I  found 
an  irreconcilable  difference  had  taken 
place  between  Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A 
pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
had  been  given  to  Sheridan.  Johnson, 
who,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
thought  slightingly  of  Sheridan's  art,  upon 
hearing  that  he  was  also  pensioned,  ex- 
claimed, "  What !  have  they  given  him 
a  pension  ?  Then  it  is  time  for  me  to 
give  up  mine."  Whether  this  proceeded 
from  a  momentary  indignation,  as  if  it 
were  an  affront  to  his  exalted  merit  that 
a  player  should  be  rewarded  in  the  same 
manner  with  him,  or  was  the  sudden 
effect  of  a  fit  of  peevishness,  it  was  un- 
luckily said,  and  indeed  cannot  be  jns- 
tifled.  Mr.  Sheridan's  pension  was 
granted  to  him  not  as  a  player  but  as  a 
•offerer  in  the  cause  of  government,  when 
he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Ireland,  when  parties  ran  high  in  1753. 
And  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  wm 
a  man  of  literature,  and  had  considerably 
Improved  the  arts  of  reading  and  speak- 
ing^with  distinctness  and  propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Sheridan  taught  pronun- 
ciation to  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbnrne, 
whose  sister  was  married  to  Sir  Harry 
Erskine,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Bute, 
w  ho  was  the  favourite  of  the  King ;  and 

called  Dictionary  Johnson,  rmm  that  won- 
derful a<-hievem(>iil  of  genius  snd  iabotir,  hia 
*•  Dictinoary  of  ili«  English  Language;"  the 
merit  of  which  i  routempiate  with  more  and 
more  admiration. 


surely  the  mo«t  oulrag«ons  Whig  will  not 
maintain  that,  whatever  ought  to  be  the 
principle  in  the  disposal  of  office*,  a 
pension  ought  never  to  be  granted  f^om 
any  bias  of  court  connexion.  Mr.  Mack- 
lin,  indeed,  shared  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
the  honour  of  instructing  Mr.  Wedder- 
bnrne ;  and  though  it  was  too  late  in  life 
for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire  the  genuine 
English  cadence,  yet  so  successful  were 
Mr.  Wedderborne's  instructors,  and  bis 
own  nnabatiog  endeavours,  that  he  got 
rid  of  the  coarse  part  of  his  Scotch  ac- 
cent, retaining  only  as  much  of  the  **  na- 
tive wood-note  wild"  as  to  mark  bis 
country ;  which  if  any  Scotchman  should 
affect  to  forget,  I  should  heartil}^  despise 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education,  he  by  degrees  formed  a  mode 
of  speaking  to  which  Englishmen  do  not 
deny  the  praise  of  eleganoe.  Hence  his 
distinguished  oratory,  which  he  exerted 
in  his  own  country  as  an  advocate  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  a  ruling  elder  of 
the  Kirk,  has  had  its  fame  and  ample 
reward  in  much  higher  spheres.  When 
I  look  back  on  this  noble  person  at 
Edinburgh,  in  sitoations  so  unworthy  of 
his  brilliant  powers,  and  behold  Lord 
Loughborough  at  London,  the  change 
seems  almost  like  one  of  the  metamor- 
phoses in  Ovid  ;  and  as  his  two  precep- 
tors, by  refining  his  utterance,  gave  cur- 
rency to  his  talents,  we  may  say  in  the 
words  of  that  poet,  **  JVom  voa  wiw- 
taatis." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  re- 
markable instance  of  successftil  parts  and 
assiduity,  because  it  affords  animating 
enconragement  to  other  gentlemen  of 
North  Britain  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  where  they 
may  hope  to  gratify  their  ntmost  ambi- 
tion ;  and  now  that  we  are  one  people 
by  the  Union,  it  would  sorely  be  illiberal 
to  maintain  that  they  have  not  an  eqnal 
title  with  the  natives  of  any  other  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who 
disliked  hinn  repeated  his  sarcarm  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  without  telling  him  what 
followed,  which  was,  that  after  a  pause 
he  added,  "  However,  I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a 
very  good  man."  Sheridan  could  never 
forgive  this  hasty  contemptnons  expres- 
sion. It  rankled  in  his  mind;  and 
though  I  informed  him  of  ail  that  Johnson 
said,  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
meet  him  amicably,  he  positively  de- 
clined repeated  offers  which  I  made,  antf 
once  went  off  abniptly  ft^om  a  house 
where  he  and  I  were  engaged  to  dine, 
because  he  was  told  that  Dr.  Johnson 
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was  to  be  there.  I  have  no  sympatbetick 
feeliog  with  anch  persevering  reseatraeat. 
It  is  painful  when  there  is  a  breach  be- 
tween those  who  have  lived  so  long  toge< 
ther  socially  and  cordially ;  and  I  wonder 
that  there  is  not,  in  all  such  cases,  a 
mataal  wish  that  it  should  be  healed.  I 
could  perceive  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  Johnson's 
acknowledging  him  to  be  a  good  man. 
That  could  not  sooth  his  injured  vanity. 
I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  was  offended,  to  observe  Sheridan 
in  the  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  afterwards 
published,  attempting,  in  the  writhings 
of  his  resentment,  to  depreciate  Johnson, 
by  characterizing  him  as  **  a  writer  of 
gigantick  fame,  in  these  days  of  little 
men  ;*'  that  very  Johnson  whom  he  once 
so  highly  admired  and  venerated. 

This  rupture  wiih  Sheridan  deprived 
Johnson  of  one  of  his  most  agreeable 
resources  for  amusement  in  his  lonely 
evenings ;  for  Sheridan's  well  informed, 
animated,  and  bustling  mind  never  suf- 
fered conversation  to  stagnate ;  and  Mrs. 
Sheridan  was  a  most  agreeable  companion 
to  an  intellectual  man.  She  was  sensible, 
ingenious,  nnassuming,  yet  communica- 
tive. I  recollect,  with  satisfaction,  many 
pleasing  hours  which  I  passed  with  her 
onder  the  hospitable  roof  of  her  husband, 
who  was  to  me  a  very  kind  friend.  Her 
novel,  entitled  **  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney 
Biddulph,"  ccMitains  an  excellent  moral, 
while  it  inculcates  a  future  state  of  retri. 
bution  *  ;  and  what  it  teaches  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind  by  a  series  of  as  deep 
distress  as  can  affect  humanity,  in  the 

*  My  position  has  been  verv  well  illuatratetl 
by  Mr.  Relsliani  of  Bedford, 'in  his  Essay  on 
Draaaatick  Poetry.  •*  The  fasbionahle  doc- 
lrio«  C*a)[*  ^^)  ^'^  °^  tnaralists  and  criticks 
ill  these  timeii  is  that  virtue  and  bappines«  are 
coDi^tant  concomitanU ;  and  it  is  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  drainatick  impiety  to  niaintaio  that 
virtue  should  not  be  rewarded,  nor  vice  pu- 
oifched  in  the  laftt  seene  of  the  last  act  of 
every  tragedy.  This  conduct  in  our  modern 
poeu  is  however,  io  my  opinion,  extremely 
iiliudicious  j  for  it  labours  in  vain  to  inculcate 
a  doctrine  in  theory,  which  every  one  knows 
So  be  false  in  fact.  vit.  tltat  virtue  in  real  life 


•o  oe  isise  lu  tucif  vt*>  utn*  viriiits  in  real  iiie 

is  always  productive  of  happiness,  and  vice  of 
misery.  Tnus  Con'/reve  concludes  the  tragedy 
of  *Tlie  Mourning  Bride'  with  tde  followini; 
foolish  couplet  : 

'  For  blessingfs  ever  wait  on  virtuons  deeds, 
And,  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.* 

**  When  amaa  eminently  virtuous,  a  Prutus, 
a  Cato,  or  a  Socrates*  Anally  sinks  under  the 
pressure  of  accumulated  misfortune,  we  are 
not  only  led  to  entertain  a  more  indignant 
hatred  of  vice  ih.m  if  he  rose  from  bis  distress, 
but  we  are  inevitably  induced  to  cherish  the 
sublime  idea  t-lmt  a  day  of  future  retribution 
will  arrive,  when  he  shall  receive  not  merely 
poetical,  but  real  and  substantial  justice.'^.- 
EMavB,  Fhilosophicai, Hiittorical,aad  Literary. 
Loodoo.  I7»l.  Vol.  II.  6vn.  p.  317. 

This  IS  well  reasoned  and  well  expressed. 


amiable  and  ptons  heroine  who  goes  to 
her  grave  unrelieved,  but  resigned,  and 
fuU  of  hope  of  **  heaven's  mercy."  John- 
son paid  her  this  high  compliment  upon< 
it :  "  I  know  not,  madam,  that  you  have 
a  right,  upon  moral  principles,  to  make 
your  readers  suffer  so  much." 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor,  who 
then  kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Rnssel 
Street,  Govent  Garden  t,  told  ime  that 
Johnson  was  very  much  his  friend,  and 
came  frequently  to  his  bouse,  where  he 
more  than  once  invited  me  to  meet  him ; 
but  by  some  unlucky  accident  or  other 
he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  nan  of  good 
understanding  and  talents,  with  the  ad< 
vantage  of  a  liberal  education.  Though 
somewhat  pompous,  he  was  an  enter* 
tainipg  companion;  and  his  literary  per- 
formances have  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  merit.  He  was  a  friendly  and  very 
hospitable  man.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
(who  has  been  celebrated  for  her  beauty); 
though  upon  the  stage  for  many  years, 
maintained  a  uniform  decency  of  cha> 
racter :  and  Johnson  esteemed  them,  and 
lived  in  as  easy  an  intimacy  with  them 
as  with  any  family  which  he  used  to 
visit.  Mr.  Davies  recollected  several  of 
Johnson's  remarkable  sayings,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  many  imitators  of 
his  voice  and  manner  while  relating  them* 
He  increased  my  impatience  more  and 
more  to  see  the  extraordinary  man  whose 
works  I  highly  valued,  and  whose  coi»- 
versation  was  reported  to  be  so  peculiarly 
excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday  the  16th  of  May, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back 
parlour,  after  having  drunk  tea  with  him 
and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly 
came  into  the  shopj;;  and  Mr.  Davies 

I  wish,  iudeed,  that  the  ingenious  authotir 
liad  not  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  any 
instauee  of  "  a  man  eminently  virtuous ;"  as 
he  would  then  have  avoided  fnentionin|:  such 
a  ruffian  as  Brutus  under  that  description. 
Mr.  Belsham  discovers  in  his  "Essays'*  so 
much  reading  and  thinking,  and  good  com- 
position, that  I  regret  his  not  having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  De  educated  a  member  of 
our  excellent  national  establishment.  Had  h« 
not  been  nursed  in  nonconrormity .  be  probably 
would  not  have  been  tainted  with  those  here- 
sies Cas  I  sincerely,  and  on  do  alight  investi- 
gation, think  ihem),  both  in  religiod  aad 
politicks,  which  while  I  read,  I  am  sure,  with 
candour,  1  CHnnot  read  without  offence. 

t  No.  6.— The  very  place  where  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  introduced  to  the  illus- 
trious subject  of  this  work  deserves  to  he 
particularly  marked.   I  never  pass  by  it  with- 


out feeling  reverence  and  regret 

t  Mr.  Murpiiy.  in  his  «<  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  has  given  sn 
account  of  this  meeting  considerably  different 
from  mine,  I  am  persuaded  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  erronr.  His  niemory.  at  the  riid 
of  uear  thirty  yearn,  has  undoubtedly  deceived 
him,  and  he  suppot^es  bimseif  to  baiie  been 
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tbat  may  be  from  -want  of  exercise.'' 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  he  has  partly  as 
macti  exercise  as  he  used  to  have,  for 
be  digs  io  the  garden.  Indeed,  before 
bis  confinement  he  used  for  exercise  to 
wallc  to  the  alehouse ;  but  he  was  carried 
back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought  to 
be  shut  ap*  His  infirmities  were  not 
noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on  people 
praying  with  him ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray 
with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another 
charge  was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean 
linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it." 

Johnson  eoutinaed.  "  Mankind  have 
a  great  aversion  to  intellectnal  labour ; 
but  even  sapposing  knowledge  to  be 
easily  attainable,  more  people  would  be 
content  to  be  ignorant  than  woald  take 
even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it. 

**  The  morality  of  an  action  depends 
on  the  motive  from  which  we  act.  If  T 
fling  half  a  crown  to  a  beggar  with  in- 
tention to  break  his  head,  and  he  picks 
it  up  and  buys  victuals  with  it,  the  phy- 
sical effect  is  good ;  but,  with  resoect  to 
me,  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So  reli- 
gious ejcercises,  if  not  performed  with  an 
intention  to  please  God,  avail  us  nothing. 
As  onr  Saviour  says  of  those  who  perform 
them  from  other  motives,  '  Verily  they 
have  their  reward.' 

**  The  Christian  religion  has  very  strong 
evidences.  It,  indeed,  appears  in  some 
degree  strange  to  reason ;  but  in  History 
we  have  nnfkwbted  facts,  against  which, 
in  reasoning  d  priori,  we  have  more 
arguments  than  we  have  for  tbera ;  but 
then,  tesliBftony  has  great  weight,  and 
casbs  the  balance.  I  would  recommend 
to  every  man  whose  faith  is  yet  unsettled 
GrotiuB,  Br.  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Clarke." 
Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  '*  He  is 
the  first  man  in  the  world  for  sprightly 
conversation." 

When  I  rose  a  second  time,  he  again 
pressed  me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

He  told  me,  tbat  he  gMierdiy  went 
abroad  at  fonr  in  the  afternoon,  and  sel- 
dom came  home  till  two  in  the  morning. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  if  he  did  not 
think  it  wrong  to  live  thus,  and  not  make 
more  use  of  bis  great  talents.  He  owned 
it  was  «  bad  habit.  On  reviewing,  at  the 
distance  of  many  years,  my  journal  of 
this  period,  I  wonder  how,  at  my  first  visit, 
I  ventured  to  talk  to  bim  so  freely,  and 
that  he  bore  it  with  so  much  Indutgeoce. 
Before  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as 
to  promise  to  favour  me  with  bis  com- 
pany one  evening  at  my  lodgings;  and^ 
as  I  to<^  my  leave,  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  I  felt  no  little  elation  at  having  now 
so  happily  established  an  acquaintance  of 
which  I  had  been  so  long  ambitious. 
.   My  readers  will,  I  trust,  .excuse  me 


for  being  thus  minutely  dreamstantiady 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr^  Johnson  was  to  me  a  most 
valuable  acquisition,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  whatever  instraction  and  enter- 
tainment they  may  receive  from  my  col- 
lections concerning  the  great  subject  of 
the  work  which  they  are  now  perusing. 

I  did  not  vbit  him  aeain  till  Monday, 
June  13,  at  which  time  I  recollect  no  part 
of  his  conversation,  except  that  when  I 
told  him  I  had  been  to  see  Johnson  ride 
upon  three  horses,  he  said,  *'  Such  a  man 
sir,  should  be  encouraged;  for  his  per- 
formances show  the  extent  of  the  human 
powers  in  one  instance,  and  thus  tend  to 
raise  our  opinions  of  the  faculties  of  man. 
He  shows  what  may  be  attained  by  per- 
severing application,  so  that  every  man 
may  hope  that  by  giving  as  much  appli^ 
cation,  although  perhaps  he  may  nevelr 
ride  three  horses  at  a  time,  or  dance  upon 
a  wire,  yet  he  may  be  equally  expert  in 
whatever  profession  he  has  chosen  to 
pursue." 

He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
come  oftener  to  him?  Trusting  that  I 
was  now  in  his  good  graces,  I  answered, 
that  he  had  not  given  me  much  encou- 
ragement, and  reminded  bim  of  the  check 
I  had  received  from  him  at  eur  first  in- 
terview. *'  Poh,  poh  1  (said  he,  with  a 
complacent  smile)  never  mind  these 
things.  Come  to  me  as  often  as  yon  caiK 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yea."- 

I  had  learned  that  bis  place  of  Areqaent 
resort  was  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet 
Street,  where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late, 
and  I  begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
an  evening  with  him  there  soon,  which 
he  promised  I  should.  A  few  days  after- 
wards I  met  him  near  Temple  Bar,  abont 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if 
he  would  then  go  to  the  Mitre.  "  Sir 
(said  he),  it  is  too  late :  tbey  won't  let 
us  in.  But  I'll  go  with  yon  another  night 
with  all  my  heart." 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in 
my  plan  of  life  had  just  taken  place ;  for 
instead  of  procuring  a  commission  in  the 
foot  guards,  which  was  my  own  ineli- 
nation,  I  bad,  in  compliance  with  my 
father's  wishes,  agreed  to  study  the  law, 
and  was  soon  to  set  out  for  Utrecht,  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  an  excellent  Civilian 
in  that  university,  and  then  to  proceed 
on  my  travels.  Though  very  desirona  of 
obtaining  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  and  in. 
structions  en  the  mode  of  pursuing  my 
studies,  I  was  at  this  time  so  occupied^ 
shall  I  eall  it  1  or  so  dissipated,  by  thf 
amusements  of  London,  that  our  next 
meeting  was  not  till  Saturday,  June  2S, 
when  happening  to  dine  at  Clifton's  eating- 
house,  in  Butcher  Row,  I  was  surpris^ 
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to  perceive  Johatop  cooie  in  end  take  his 
s«at  at  enoilier  table.  The  modeordiaing, 
or  rather  being  fed,  at  such  houses  in 
Loodoa,  is  well  luiown  to  many  to  be 
paiticttlariy  unsocial,  as  there  is  no  Or- 
dinary, or  united  company,  but  each 
person  has  his  own  mess,  and  is  under 
no  obligation  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
any  one.  A  liberal  and  full  minded  man, 
however,  who  loves  to  talk,  will  break 
through  this  churlish  auid  unsocial  re- 
straint. Johnson  and  an  Irish  gentleman 
got  into  a  dispute  concerning  the  cause 
of  some  part  of  mankind  being  black. 
*'  Why,  sir  (said  Johnson),  it  has  been 
accouDtad  for  in  three  ways:  either  by 
snppoaing  that  they  are  the  posterity  of 
Ham«  who  was  cursed ;  or  that  God  at 
first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one  black 
and  another  white ;  or  that  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  the  skin  is  scorched,  and  so 
acquires  a  sooty  hue.    This  matter  has 
been  much  canvassed  among  naturalists, 
but  has  never  been  brought  to  any  cer- 
tain issue."    What  the  Irishman  said  is 
totally  obliterated  from  my  mind ;  but  I 
remember  that  he  became  very  warm 
and  intemperate  in  his  expressions:  upon 
which  Johnson  rose  and  quietly  walked 
away.     When  he  had  retired,  his  an- 
tagonist took  his  revenge*  as  he  thought, 
by  saying,  *'  He  has  a  most  ungainly 
figure,  and  an  affectation  of  pomposity, 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius." 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was 
in  the  room.  I  followed  him,  however, 
and  he  agreed  to  meet  me  in  the  evening 
at  the  Mitre.  I  called  on  him,  and  we 
went  thither  at  nine.  We  liad  a  good 
supper*  and  port  wine*  of  which  he  then 
sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  orthodox 
high  church  sound  of  the  Mitre,— the 
figure  and  manner  of  the  celebrated 
^amuel  Johnson,  —  the  extraordinary 
power  and  precision  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  pride  arising  from  finding  myself 
admitted  as  his  companion;  produced  a 
variety  of  sensations  and  a  pleasing  ele- 
vation of  mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever 
before  experienced.  I  find  in  ray  Journal 
the  following  minute  of  our  conversation, 
which,  though  it  will  give  but  a  very 
faint  notion  of  what  passed,  is  in  some 
degree  a  valuable  record  ;  and  it  will  be 
curious  in  this  view,  as  showing  how 
habitual  to  his  mind  were  some  opinions 
which  appear  in  his  works. 

<*  CoUey  Gibber,  sir,  was  by  no  means 
a  blockhead  ;  but  by  arrogating  to  him> 
self  too  much  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
that  degree  of  estimation  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  His  friends  gave  out  that 
he  intended  his  birthday  Odes  should  be 
bad  :  but  that  was  not  the  case,  sir ;  for 
be  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and 
a  few  y«4r8  before  h«.  died  be  showed 
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me  one  of  them,  with  0reat  solieitade  to 
render  it  as  perfect  as  might  be,  and  I 
made  some  corrections,  to  which  he  was 
not  very  willing  io  submit.  I  remember 
the  following  couplet  in  allusion  to  the 
King  and  himself: 

'  FerohM  on  the  eagle's  soariav  wing 
The  lowly  tinoet  loves  to  sing.' 
Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabn- 
lous  tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the 
eagle's  wing,  and  he  had  applied  it  to  a 
linnet.  Gibber's  familiar  style,  however, 
was  better  than  that  which  Whitehead 
has  assumed.  Grand  nonsense  is  insup- 
portable. Whitehead  is  but  a  little  man 
to  inscribe  verses  to  players." 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this 
censure,  which  was  tinctured  with  his 
prejudice  against  players,  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  a  dramatick  poet 
might  with  propriety  pay  a  compliment 
to  an  eminent  performer,  as  Whitehead 
has  very  happily  done  in  his  verses  to 
Mr.  Garrick. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rale 
poet.  He  has  not  a  bold  imagination, 
nor  much  command  of  words.  The  otK 
scurity  in  which  he  has  involved  himself 
will  not  persuade  us  that  he  is  sublime. 
His  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard  has  a  happy 
selection  of  images,  but  1  don't  like  what 
are  called  his  great  things.  His  ode  which 
begins 


*  RttJD  seise  thee,  ruthless  Kinry 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  l* 
has  been  cdebrated  for  its  abruptness, 
and  plunging  into  the  subject  all  at  once. 
But  such  arts  as  these  have  no  merif, 
unless  when  they  are  original.  We  ad- 
mire  them  only  once ;  and  this  abruptness 
has  nothing  new  in  it.  We  have  had  it 
often  before.  Nay,  we  have  it  in  the 
old  song  of  Johnny  Armstrong : 

*  Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland 

From  the  hiyhett  estate  to  the  lowest  degree,* 

&c. 
And  then,  sir, 

'  Yes.  there  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland. 

And  Johnny  Arusiroag  they  do  hhu  calU' 
There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the 
subject.  You  have  no  previous  narratioa 
to  lead  you  to  it.—The  two  next  lines  in 
that  Ode  are,  1  think,  very  good : 

*  Thoufh  fann'd  by  cooqiient's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state  V  " 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although 
his  opinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely 
different  from  mine,  and  I  believe  firom 
that  of  most  men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is 
with  JuBtioe  highly  admired,  there  is  cer- 
tainly much  absurdity  in  the  damonr 
which  has  been  raised,  as  if  he  bad  Iwea 
culpably  iiOurious  to  the  merit  of  that 

•  My  friend,  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  TSluable 
romueuts  on  Shakspeare,  has  traced  in  that 
great  poet  the  iM^ssta  mam^n  of  these  Imcs. 
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bard,  «nd  had  been  actoated  by  «nvy. 
Alas  I  ye  liule  tiiort-srgbted  ciiticks, 
could  Johnson  be  envknis  of  the  talents 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries  t  That  bis 
opinion  on  this  anbject  was  what  in  pri- 
vate and  in  pablick  he  nniforinly  ex- 
precaed,  regardless  of  what  others  might 
think,  we  may  wonder  and  perhaps 
regret ;  but  it  is  aballow  and  anjost  to 
charge  him  with  expressing  what  he  did 
not  think. 

Finding  him  in  a  placid  homour,  and 
wishine  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  I  fbrtnnately  had  of  oonsalting  a 
sage,  to  hear  whose  wisdom  I  conceived, 
in  the  ardour  of  yoathfnl  imagination, 
that  men  filled  with  a  noble  enthusiasm 
for  intellectual  improvement  would  gladly 
have  resorted  from  distant  lands ; — I 
opened  my  mind  to  him  ingenuously, 
and  gave  him  a  little  sketch  of  my  life, 
to  wTtich  he  was  pleased  to  listen  with 
great  attentson. 

I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated 
very  strictly  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
I  had  for  some  time  been  misled  into  a 
certain  degree  of  infidelity ;  but  that  I 
vras  come  now  to  a  better  way  of  think- 
ing, and  was  fblly  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  though  I  was 
not  clear  as  to  every  point  considered  to 
be  orthodox.  Behig  at  all  tiroes  a  curioos 
examiner  of  the  human  mind,  and  pleased 
^ith  an  undisguised  display  of  what  had 
passed  in  it,  he  called  to  me  with  warmth, 
*'  Give  me  y<IUr  hand  ;  I  have  taken  a 
liking  to  yon."  He  then  began  to  descant 
upon  the  force  of  testimony,  and  the  little 
we  could  know  of  final  causes;  so  that 
the  objections  of,  why  was  it  sof  or  why 
was  it  not  so  t  ought  not  to  disturb  us : 
adding,  that  he  himself  had  at  one  period 
been  guilty  of  a  temporary  neglect  of 
religion,  but  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
argument,  but  mere  absence  of  thought. 

After  having  given  credit  to  reports  of 
his  bigotry,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
when  he  expressed  the  following  very 
liberal  sentiment,  which  has  the  addi- 
tional value  of  obviating  an  objection  to 
our  holy  religion,  founded  upon  the  dis- 
cordant tenets  of  Christians  themselves : 
"  For  my  part,  sir,  I  think  all  Christians, 
whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  agree  in 
the  essential  articles,  and  that  their  dif- 
ferences are  trivial,  and  rather  political 
than  religious." 

We  talked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  He 
eaid,  '*  Sir,  I  make  a  distinction  between 
what  a  mitn  may  experience  by  the  mere 
atrength  of  his  imagination  and  what 
imagination  cannot  possibly  prodace. 
Thus,  snppoae  I  should  think  that  I  saw 
a  form,  and  heard  a  voice  cry  *  Johnson, 
you  are  a  very  wicked  fellow,  and  imlesfi 
you  repeat  yon  will  ewUlnly  be  punish- 


ed  ;*  my  own  unworthfaieBS  Is  96  deeply 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  I  might 
imagine  I  thus  saw  and  heard,  and  there- 
fore I  should  not  believe  that  an  extemi^l 
communication  had  been  made  to  m^. 
But  if  a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voice 
should  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had 
died  at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular 
hour,  a  fact  which  I  had  no  apprehension 
of,  nor  any  means  of  knowing,  and  this 
Aict  with  all  its  circumstances  shovM 
afterwards  be  unquestionably  proved,  I 
should  in  that  case  be  persuaded  that  I 
had  snpematin-al  intelligence  imparted  to 
me." 

Here  it  is  proper,  once  for  all,  to  giv% 
a  true  and  fair  statement  of  Johnson'^ 
way  of  thinking  upon  the  question,  whe> 
ther  departed  spirits  are  ever  permitted 
to  appear  in  this  world,  or  in  any  way  to 
operate  upon  human  life?  He  has  been 
ignorantly  misrepresented  as  weakly  ere- 
dulous  upon  that  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
though  1  feel  an  inclination  to  disdain 
and  treat  with  silent  contempt  so  foolish 
a  notion  concerning  my  illustrious  fHen<f, 
yet  as  I  find  it  has  gained  ground,  it  is 
necessanr  to  refute  it.  The  real  ftict  then 
is,  that  Johnson  had  a  very  philotophical 
mind,  and  such  a  rational  respect  for 
testimony  as  to  make  him  submit  his 
understanding  to  what  was  authentically 
proved,  though  he  could  not  comprehend 
why  it  was  so.  Being  thus  disposed,  he 
was  willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
any  relation  of  supematual  agency,  a 
general  belief  of  which  has  prevailed  in 
all  nations  and  ages.  But  so  far  was  he 
from  being  the  dupe  of  implicit  fkith  that 
he  examined  the  matter  with  a  jealous 
attention,  and  no  man  was  more  ready 
to  refbte  its  falsehood  when  he  had  dis- 
covered it.  Churchill,  in  his  poem  en- 
titled **  The  Ghost,"  availed  himself  of 
the  absurd  cre<lulity  imputed  to  Johnson, 
and  drew  a  caricature  of  him  under  the 
name  of  "  Pomposo,"  representing  him 
as  one  of  the  believers  of  the  story  of  a 
ghost  in  Cock  Lane,  which,  in  the  vear 
1703,  had  ^ined  very  general  credit  in 
London.  Many  of  my  readers,  I  am 
convinced,  are  to  this  hour  under  an  im- 
pression that  Johnson  was  thus  foolishly 
deceived.  It  will  therefore  surprise  them 
a  good  deal  when  they  are  informed  upon 
undoubted  authority  that  Johnson  was 
one  of  those  by  whom  the  imposture  was 
detected.  Tlie  story  had  become  so 
popular  that  he  thought  it  should  be  in- 
vestigated ;  and  in  this  research  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  de- 
tector of  impostures ;  who  informs  me, 
that  after  the  gentlemen  who  went  and 
examined  into  the  evidence  were  satisfied 
of  its  falsity,  Johnson  wrote  in  thefa-  pre* 
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sence  an  account  of  it,  which  was  pnb- 
Usbed  in  Ifae  newapapere  and  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  nndeceived  the  world*. 

Onr  convermtion  proceeded.  *♦  Sir 
(said  lie),  I  am  a  friend  to  sobordination, 
aa  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
society.  There  is  a  reciprocal  pieasare 
in  governing  and  being  governed." 

'*  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men 
we  now  have  as  an  aathonr,  and  be  is  a 
very  worthy  man  too.  He  has  been  loose 
in  kis  principles,  but  he  is  coming  right." 

I  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedy  of  "  El- 
vira,"  which  had  been  acted  the  preced- 
ing winter  at  Drory  Lane,  and  that  the 
Honourable  Andrew  £rskine,Mr.  Demp- 
ster, and  myself  had  Joined  in  writing  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Critical  Strictures" 

*  The  account  was  as  follows :  '*  On  tlie 
n'lghi  of  the  first  of  February,  many  gentlemen 
eminent  for  dieir  rank  and  character  were,  by 
the  invitation  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Aldrich  of 
Cierkenwell,  assembled  at  his  house,  for  the 
examination  of  the  ooiees  supposed  to  be 
nsade  by  a  departed  spirit,  for  tne  detection 
of  some  enormous  crime. 

"  About  ten  at  night  the  gentlemen  met  in 
the  chamber  in  which  the  eirl,  supposed  to 
be  distorbed  by  a  spirit,  nad  with  proper 
caution  been  pat  to  bed  by  several  ladies. 
Tbey  sat  raiber  more  than  an  hour,  and  hear- 
ing nothing,  went  down  stairs,  wbt- n  they  In- 
terrogated the  father  of  the  girl,  who  denied 
f n  the  strongest  terms  any  kno«  ledge  or  bel  ief 
of  fraud. 

'*  The  sappoBod  spirit  had  before  piiblickly 
promhted,  by  an  affirmative  kDock,that  it  would 
attend  one  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  vault 
nnder  the  drarch  of  St.  John,  Cierkenwell, 
where  ibe  body  is  depnatted,  and  give  a  token 
of  her  presence  there,  by  a  knock  upon  her 
coffin ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  make 
this  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the 
suppoBed  spirit. 

"  While  ihey  we^e  \a^ftir\nif  inin)  deliTie- 
TAKi\iff  th^.J  wi*T^  tLimnuiacd  mio  (he  j^rri's 
clkamti^r  ^^J  tuEiit  ladles  whu  ii-vn:  4m  Mr  licr 

Hfhi'ndleR'fiileiiicnentcreeUi;  ed 

ttet  Ah«  mi  Lbi^  ^|J^rtl  hk«  \i  I  er 

bftdrTmiid  was  rt?(|iiitred  tn  h<  ut 

fifbefJ.  From  liist  itmcj  lh(niL.^  a« 

very  solemnly  rvquiirifu  IA  I:>.|'  is- 

t»nr*  by  appi-aranrc,  hj  'ui,\  he 

baad  Af  b^O)  fif  any  pieM  i.r.  i  <    ;  es, 

haockip  or  ftlij  oihur  a.wvni:yy  w  rMiNiir>-  ol 
anv  jprei^niiirLiriil  pot«4  r  v^.i*  t^jcljiJiind. 

♦"'rife  iplHt  wsft  liifu  vj'iv  «frinii»i)  ndver- 
IJieil  thm  t)H<  ri£r»nn  <ln  nunni  ihp  fur remise 
W^  ntaik  nfiinkJni;  t1ie  rtiJlin  wna  litrih  jlh^ut 
lA  vitii  the  ^aulr,  annj  Hut  ikti^  i^e^fi^rniu,,,!  of 
th*  |;irniui'ic  WK.«  ihtrn  rUhnnl.  Tbf  i:iiii.|  ..ny 
at  i.ji*  M\l..rt  iM  \,i  iiilr^  a-i-  *Niir,  h.  .u..l   ihe 

K"     ■   ■■    •  -■■    ■'■ ■■'■■■>■■        ■     ie 

-^  11  .1 T    IK.       . ,         I  .rit 

was  solemnly  required  to  periorni  us  promise, 
bat  nothing  more  than  idlence  ensued:  the 
person  supposed  to  be  accused  by  the  spirit 
then  went  dowa  with  several  others,  bat  no 
effect  was  perceived.  Upon  tbeir  return  they 
examined  the  girl,  bat  could  draw  no  confes- 
sion from  her.  Between  two  and  three  she 
desired  and  was  permitted  to  go  home  with 
her  father. 

*'  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
assembly,  that  the  child  has  some  art  of  making 
or  coiiTHerfeithig  a  particular  noise,  and  that 
there  i»  ho  agency  of  any  higher  cause." 
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ster's <Us position  bad,  however,  relented ; 
and  he  had  candidfy  said,  "  We  have 
hardly  a  right  to  abase  this  tragedy  ;  for, 
bad  as  it  is,  how  vain  should  either  of  u« 
be  to  write  one  not  near  so  good." 
JoRMSON.  "Why,  no,  sir;  this  is  not 
Jnsl  reasoning.  You  map  abuse  a  tra- 
gedy, thongh  you  cannot  write  one.  Yon 
may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made 
you  a  bad  table,  though  yon  cannot  make 
a  table.  It  is  not  your  trade  to  make 
tables." 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal 
esUte  to  which  I  was  heir,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  land- 
lord, where  you  have  a  number  of  fami- 
lies  dependent  upon  yon  and  attached  to 
you,  is,  perhaps,  as  high  a  situation  as 
hnraanity  can  arrive  at.  A  merchant 
upon  the  'Change  of  London,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  nothing ;  an 
English  duke,  with  an  immense  fortune, 
is  nothing :  he  has  no  tenants  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  under  his  patriarchal 
care,  and  who  will  follow  him  to  the 
field  upon  an  emergency." 

His  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch 
landlord  had  been  formed  upon  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  Highland  Cfhiefs ;  for  it 
is  long  since  a  lowland  landlord  has  been 
so  curtailed  in  his  feudal  authority  that 
he  has  little  more  Influence  over  his 
tenants  than  an  BngUsh  landlord ;  and  of 
late  years  most  of  the  Highland  ChiefB 
have  destroyed,  by  means  too  well  known, 
the  princely  power  which  they  once  en* 
joyed. 

He  proceeded  :  **  Your  going  abroad, 
sir,  and  breaking  oif  idle  habits  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  you.  I  would  go 
where  there  are  courts  and  learned  men» 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Spain  that  has 
not  been  perambulated.  I  would  have 
yon  go  thither.  A  man  of  inferiour  talents 
to  yours  may  fbmish  us  with  useful 
observations  upon  that  country."  His 
sopposmg  me,  at  that  period  of  life, 
capable  of  writing  an  account  of  my  tra- 
vels that  would  deserve  to  be  read,  elated 
me  not  a  little. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader, 
whether  this  faithfbl  deUil  of  his  f^anfe- 
ness,  complacency,  and  kindness  to  a 
young  man,  a  stranger,  and  a  Scotch- 
does  not  refute  the  nnjust  opinion 
of  the  harshness  of  his  general  demeanour. 
His  occasional  reproofs  of  folly,  impu- 
dence, or  impiety,  and  even  the  &nddcn 
sallies  of  his  constitutional  irritability  of 

t  The  Critical  Review,  in  which  Mallet 
himself  sometimes  wrote,  characterized  this 

Cimphlet  as  *'  the  crude  efforts  of  eavy,  peti»- 
nce,  and  self-conceit."  There  being  thus 
three  epithets,  we  the  three  authours  had  a 
humourous  conteution  how  each  should  be 
appropriated. 
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tiiinper,  which  hare  been  preserved  for 
the  poignaaoy  of  their  wit,  have  pro- 
duced that  op'mioa  among  those  who 
have  aot  coosidered  that  sach  iostaoces, 
though  collected  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  into  a 
small  volume,  and  read  over  in  a  few 
hours^  were,  in  fact,  scattered  through  a 
long  series  of  years :  years,  in  which  his 
time  was  chiefly  spent  in  instructing  and 
delighting  mankind  by  his  writings  and 
conversation,  in  acts  of  piety  to  Oou, 
and  good  will  to  men. 

I  complained  to  him  that  I  had  not 
yet  acquired  much  knowledge,  and  asked 
his  advice  as  to  my  studies.  He  said, 
**  Don't  talk  of  study  now.  I  will  give 
you  a  plan ;  but  it  will  require  some 
time  to  consider  of  it."  **  It  is  very  good 
in  you  (1  replied),  to  allow  me  to  be 
with  you  thus.  Had  it  been  foretold  to 
me  some  years  ago  that  I  should  pass  an 
evening  with  the  authour  of  '  The  Ram- 
bler,' how  should  I  have  exulted !"  What 
I  then  expressed  was  sincerely  from  the 
heart.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was,  and 
cordially  answered,  **  Sir,  I  am  glad  we 
have  met.  I  hope  we  shall  pass  many 
evenings,  and  mornings  too,  together." 
We  finished  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port, 
and  sat  till  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning. 

He  wrote  this  year,  in  the  Critical 
Review,  the  account  of  **  Telemachns,  a 
Mask,"  by  the  Reverend  George  Graham, 
of  Eton  College.  The  subject  of  this 
beautiful  poem  was  particularly  interest- 
ing to  Johnson,  who  had  much  experience 
of  **  the  conflict  of  opposite  principles," 
which  he  describes  as  "  The  contention 
between  pleasure  and  virtue,  a  struggle 
which  will  always  be  continued  while 
the  present  system  of  nature  shall  sub- 
sist; nor  can  history  or  poetry  exhibit 
more  than  pleasure  triumphing  over  vir- 
tue, and  virtue  subjugating  pleasure." 

As  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  fre- 
quently appear  in  this  narrative,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  my  readers  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  his  singular  cha- 
racter. He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
a  contemporary  with  Mr.  Burke,  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  then 
give  much  promise  of  future  celebrity  *. 

*  [C4oldsiuith  ffot  a  premium  at  a  Christmiu 
examination  in  Triaity  College,  Dubliu, 
which  I  have  setn.    K.] 

[A  preniiuui  ubiained  at  the  Christmas  exa- 
mination i*  generality  more  honourable  than 
any  other,  becau«e  it  aaceriatne  the  person 
who  receive*  ii  to  lie  the  fir«i  ia  literary 
'merit.  At  the  other  exacuinations,  tiie  person 
that  dittiagttiKhed  may  be  only  the  second  in 
merit:  be  who  has  previoasly  obtained  the 
same  luraorary  reward,  sometimes  receiving  a 
written  certiicaae  that  he  was  the  beit  an- 
swerer, it  being  a  rule  thit  not  more  than  one 
premium  should  be  aiUudged  to  the  same 
person  in  one  year.    M.j 


Me,  however,  obsenred  to  Mr.  Maioue, 
that  "  though  he  made  no  great  figure  in 
mathematicks,  which  was  a  study  in  mneb 
repute  there,  he  could  torn  an  Ode  of 
Horace  into  English  better  than  any  of 
them."  He  afterwards  studied  physick 
at  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the  Continent ; 
and,  I  have  been  informed,  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot,  partly  by 
demanding  at  Universities  to  enter  the 
list  as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  premium  of  a  crown, 
when  luckily  finr  him  his  challenge  was 
not  accepted  ;  so  that,  as  I  once  observed 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  disputed  his  passage 
through  Europe.  He  then  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  employed  successively  ip 
the  capacities  of  an  usher  to  an  academy, 
a  corrector  of  the  press,  a  reviewer,  and 
a  writer  for  a  newspaper.  He  had  saga- 
city enough  to  cultivate  assiduously  the 
acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties 
were  gradually  enlarged  by  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  model.  To  me  and 
many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studi- 
ously copied  the  manner  of  Johnson, 
though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

At  this  time  I  think  he  had  published 
nothing  with  his  name,  though  it  was 
pretty  generally  known  that  one  Dr^ 
Goldsmith  was  the  anthour  of  *'  An  In. 
quiry  into  the  present  State  of  polite 
Learning  in  Europe,"  and  of"  The  Citi- 
zen of  the  World,"  a  series  of  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  from  London  by 
a  Chinese f.  No  man  had  the  art  of 
displaying  with  more  advantage,  as  a 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he 
made.  '*  Nihil  quod  tetiffit  non  oma- 
vitt-"  His  mind  resembled  a  fertile,  but 
thin  soil.  There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a 
strong  vegetation,  of  whatever  chanced 
to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep  root 
could  be  struck.  The  oak  of  the  forest 
did  not  grow  there;  but  the  elegant 
shrubbery  and  the  fra|;rant  parterre  ap. 
peared  in  gay  succession.  It  has  been 
generally  circulated  and  believed  that  he 
was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation  $  ;  but, 
in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggen. 
ated.  He  had,  no  doubt,  a  more  than 
common  share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas 

t  [He  also  pabliahed.  in  1749,  "  Tka  Re«, 
heina  Essays  on  the  most  interesting  Snb- 
jicts."   M.] 

t  See  hi«  Epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
written  by  Dr.  JobnKon. 

S  In  athision  to  ibis,  Mr.  Horace  Walpoir, 
wiio  adntired  hio  writin«s.  said  be  was  '*  an 
inspired  idiot;"  and  Oarrick  described  him 
as  one 

" for  shortness  call*d  Noil, 

Who  wrote  like  an  augel,  and  talk'd  like  poor 

Poll." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentiooed  to  me  that  he 
frequeaUy  heard  OoMsniitb  talk  warmly  of 
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which  we  often  find  ih  his  coantrymen, 
and  which  someiimes  prodaces  a  laugh- 
able coafoMon  in  evpresdng  tbem.  If e 
was  very  innch  what  the  French  call  un 
etourdi  ;  and  from  vanity,  and  an  eager 
desire  of  being  consplcnoos  wherever  he 
was,  he  f^eqaently  talked  carelessly  with- 
oat  knowledge  of  the  snbject,  or  even 
witbont  thought.  His  person  was  shoit, 
his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his 
deportment  that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly 
affecting  the  easy  gentleman.  Those  who 
were  in  any  way  distingnished,  excited 
envy  in  him  to  so  ridicalous  an  excess, 
tluit  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  credi- 
ble. When  accompanying  two  beaatifnl 
yoong  ladles*  with  their  mother  on  a 
toar  in  Prance,  he  was  serionsly  angry 
diat  more  attention  was  paid  to  them 
than  to  him  ;  and  once  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  F'tmtoccini  in  London,  when 
those  who  sat  next  him  observed  with 
what  dexteritv  a  pnppet  was  made  to 
toss  a  pike,  he  coo  Id  not  bear  that  it 
shoald  have  such  praise,  and  exclaimed 
with  some  warmth,  *'  Pshaw  f  I  can  do 
it  better  myself^." 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system 
of  any  sort,  so  that  his  conduct  most  not 
be  strictly  scrutinized  ;  bat  his  affections 
were  social  and  generous,  and  when  he 
had  money  he  gave  it  away  very  libe- 
rally. His  desire  of  Imaginary  conse- 
quence predominated  over  his  attention 
to  tmth.  When  he  began  to  rise  into 
notice,  he  said  be  had  a  brother  who  was 
Dean  of  Durham  X ;  a  fiction  so  easily 
detected,  that  it  is  wonderftol  how  he 
should  have  been  so  Inconsiderate  as  to 
haxard  it.  He  boasted  to  roe  at  this  time 
of  the  power  of  his  pen  in  commanding 
money,  which  I  believe  was  true  in  a 
certain  degree,  though  in  the  instance  he 
gave  he  was  by  no  means  correct.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  sold  a  novel  for  fonr 
hundred  pounds.  This  was  his  "  Vicar 
the  nieasure  of  beinir  l>kc<ly  and  observe  how 
bard  li  would  be  if  literary  ezreilenre  thouM 
preclude  a  msn  from  that  saiisfactlon,  wbtch 
be  perceived  it  often  did,  rrnm  the  envy  which 
attended  it:  and  tlicrefore  Sir  Jo»bua  was 
convinced  that  he  was  intrntionally  more 
tbvsrd,  io  order  to  lessen  hi  nisei  f  in  fsocial 
intercoume,  irustinfr  that  bis  character  would 
be  soflicieuily  supported  by  hi»  work.  If  it 
indeed  was  his  intention  to  appear  absurd  in 
companv,  be  was  oHen  ^ery  «ucrriiKrni.  But 
wiih  due  df  reronce  to  Sir  Jn»>hna'8  ingenuity, 
I  think  the  conjecture  too  refined. 

•  MiM  Home cks,  one  of  whom  is  now  mar- 
ried to  Henry  Bunbury,  Esq.  and  the  other  to 
Colonel  Gwyn. 

t  He  went  home  whh  Mr.  Burke  to  supper; 
and  broke  his  shin  by  sttemptlufir  to  exhibit 
to  the  company  how  much  better  he  could 
Jump  over  a  stick  than  the  puppets. 

1 1  am  willing  to  hope  that  there  rosy  hare 
hern  some  mistake  as  to  this  anecdote, 
though  I  bad  it  from  a  dignitary  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Isaac  Goldsmith,  his  near  rela- 
tion, was  Dean  of  Cloyne  In  1747. 
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Bnt  Johnson  informed 
roe,  that  he  had  made  the  bargain  for 
Goldsmith,  and  the  price  was  sixty 
pounds.  ••  And,  sir  (said  he),  a  sufficient 
price  too,  when  It  was  sold ;  for  then  the 
fame  of  Goldsmith  had  not  been  elevated, 
as  it  afterwards  was,  by  his  *  Traveller;* 
and  the  bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes 
of  profit  by  his  bargain,  that  he  kept  the 
manuscript  by  him  a  long  time,  and 
did  not  publish  It  till  after  the  *  Travel- 
ler' had  appeared.  Then,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  accidentally  worth  more  money." 

Mrs.  Piozri*  and  Sir  John  Hawkins t 
have  strangely  misstated  the  history  of 
Goldsmith's  situation  and  Johnson's 
friendly  interference,  when  this  novel 
was  sold.  I  shall  give  It  anthenticaDy 
from  Johnson's  own  exact  narration  : 

"  I  received  one  morning  a  message 
flrom  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great 
distress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  come  to  nie,  begging  that  I  would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent 
him  a  poinea,  and  promised  to  come  to 
him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as 
soon  as  I  was  drest,  and  found  that  his 
landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent, 
at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I 
perceived  that  he  had  alreaoy  changed 
my  gninea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Ma- 
deira and  a  glass  before  him.  I  pnt  the 
cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he  wonid  be 
calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the 
means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  bad  a  novel 
ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced 
to  me.  I  looked  Into  It,  and  saw  its 
merit;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon 
retnm  ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller, 
sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Gold- 
smith the  money,  and  he  discharged  his 
rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a 
high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  111^." 

•  Anpcdoies  of  Johnson,  p.  119. 

t  Life  of  Johnson,  430. 

t  It  may  not  be  improper  to  annex  here 
Mrs.  Ploaci's  account  of  this  transariion,  in 
her  own  words,  at  a  •pcciraen  of  the  estreme 
inaccuracy  with  which  all  her  anecdotes  of 
Dr.  Johnson  are  related,  or  rather  discoloured 
and  distorted.  "  I  have  forgotten  the  year, 
bat  it  could  scarcely,  I  think,  he  later  than 
I76S  or  1766,  that  he  was  ealted  abmptlp  fr«wi 
ofir  howe  after  dtsinrr,  and  returning  in  abont 
three  hours,  said  he  had  been  with  an  enraged 
auihonr,  whose  landlady  pressed  biro  for  pay- 
ment within  doors,  while  the  bailiifs  beset 
him  without:  that  be  was  drinkivg  himself 
drunk  with  Madeira,  to  drovin  care,  and  fret- 
ting o?er  a  novel,  which,  vhen  finished,  was 
to  be  bis  vhole  fortvne,  but  he  covld  not  get 
it  done  for  distraction,  nor  could  he  step  out 
of  doors  to  offer  it  for  sale.  Mr.  Johnf>r>n, 
therefore,  sent  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to 
the  bookseller,  recommending  the  perform- 
ance, and  desiring  some  immedinte  relitf; 
which  when  he  bronghr  back  to  the  writer,  he 
caWd  the  vowan  of  the  house  directly  to 
partake  of  punch  and  pa  u  thfir  time  in  mer- 
riment.**  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  p.  119. 
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My  next  meeking  with  Jeboaon  wtt  on 
Friday  the  1st  of  July,  when  lie  ftnd  I 
and  Dr.  Goldsmith  sopped  at  the  Mitre. 
I  was  before  this  time  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  Goldsmith,  who  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  John- 
sonian school.  Goldsmith's  respectful 
attachment  to  Johnson  was  then  at  its 
height;  for  his  own  literary  reputation 
had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so  much 
as  to  excite  a  vain  desire  of  competition 
with  his  great  master.  He  had  increased 
my  admiration  of  the  goodness  of  John- 
son's heart)  by  incidental  remarks  in  the 
course  of  conversation*  such  as,  when  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Levet,  whom  he  enter- 
tained under  his  roof,  "  He  is  poor  and 
honest,  which  is  recommendation  enough 
to  Johnson ;"  and  when  I  wondered  that 
he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of  wh<mi  I 
had  heard  a  very  bad  character,  **  He  is 
now  become  miserable,  and  that  ensures 
the  protection  of  Johnson.'* 

Goldsmith  attempting  this  evening  to 
maintain,  I  suppose  from  an  affectation 
of  paradox,  **  that  knowledge  was  not 
desirable  on  \t»  own  account,  for  it  often 
was  a  source  of  nnhappiness."  John- 
son.  *'  Why,  sir,  that  knowledge  may  in 
some  cases  produce  onhappiness,  I  allow. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  per  te, 
is  certainly  an  object  which  every  man 
would  wish  to  attain,  althongb,  perhaps, 
he  may  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  for 
attaining  it." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated 
political  and  biographical  writer,  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  said,  **  Campbell  is 
a  man  of  much  knowledge,  and  has  a 
good  share  of  imagination.  His  '  Her- 
mippos  Redivivus'  is  very  entertaining, 
as  an  account  of  the  Hermetick  pbiloso- 
phy,  and  as  furnishing  a  curious  history 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  human  mind. 
If  it  were  merely  imaginary,  it  would  be 
nothing  at  all.  Campbell  is  not  always 
rigidly  careful  of  truth  in  his  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
thing  of  this  carelessness  in  his  books. 
Campbell  is  a  good  man,  a  pious  man. 
I  am  afraid  be  has  not  been  in  the  inside 
of  a  church  for  many  years  *  ;  but  he 
never  passes  a  church  without  pulling  off 
his  hat.    This  shows  that  he  has  good 

grinciples.     I  used  to  go  pretty  often  to 
'ampbell's  on  a  Sunday  evemng,  till  I 

*  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  misin- 
formed as  to  this  circunuunce.  1  own  I  am 
iealoos  for  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  John  Camp- 
nell.  For  though  Milton  could  wiiJioot  remorse 
absent  himselT  from  public  worship,  1  cannot. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  same  habitual 
impressions  upon  my  miud  with  those  of  a 
truly  venerable  Judge,  who  said  to  Mr.  Laiu(- 
tOD,  "  Friend  Langton,  if  1  have  not  been  at 
church  on  Sunday,  I  do  not  feel  myself  easy." 
Dr.  Campbell  was  a  sincerely  religious  man. 
Lord  Macartney,  who  is  eminent  for  his  variety 
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began  to  conaMer  that 


o« 

Scotchmen  who  flocked  about  him  might 
probably  say,  when  any  thiAg  of  mine 
was  well  done,  *  Ay,  ay,  he  has  leanit 
thisof  CAWiiiEi.L!'" 

He  talked  very  contemptnonsly  of 
Chorchill's  poetry,  observing,  that  "  it 
had  a  temporary  currency,  only  from  lt» 
audacity  of  abnse,  and  being  fiUed  with 
living  names,  and  that  it  would  sink  into 
oblivion."  I  ventured  to  bint  that  he 
was  not  quite  a  fair  judge,  as  ChurahiJI 
had  atucked  him  violently.  Johnsok. 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  am  a  very  fair  iudge.  He- 
did  not  attack  me  violently  till  be  found 
I  did  not  like  his  poetry ;  and  his  attack 
on  me  shall  not  prevent  me  ttom  con- 
tinuing to  say  what  I  think  of  him,  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  resentment.  No,  sir,  I  called  the  fellow 
a  blockhead  at  first,  and  I  will  call  him 
a  blockhead  still.  However,  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  a  better  opinion 
of  him  now  than  I  once  had  ;  for  Ite  baa 
shown  more  fertility  than  I  expected.  To 
be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  cannot  produce 
good  fruit:  he  only  bears  crabs.  Btit» 
sir,  a  tree  that  produces  a  great  many 
crabs  is  better  than  a  tree  which  produces 
only  a  few." 

Jn  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's 
poetry,  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  It 
IS  very  ti*ue  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is 
upon  the  topicka  of  the  day,  on  which 
account,  as  it  brought  him  great  fame  anci 
profit  at  the  time,  it  mnst  proportionaUy 
slide  out  of  the  pnblick  attention  as  other 
occasional  objects  succeed.  BntChnrcfaill 
had  extraordinary  vigour  both  of  thought 
and  expression.  His  portraits  of  the 
players  will  ever  be  valuable  to  the  trne 
lovers  of  the  drama  ;  and  his  strong  ca< 
rioatures  of  several  eminent  roea  of  hi» 
age  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  cnrions. 
I^t  me  add,  that  ^re  are  in  his  works 
many  passages  which  are  of  a  general 
nature ;  and  his  "  Prophecy  of  Famine** 
is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It  is, 
indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scotland  ; 
but  therefore  may  be  allowed  a  greater 
share  of  invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published 
a  burlesque  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
adapted  to  the  ancient  British  mnsick, 
vis.  the  salt-box,  the  jews-harp,  the  mar* 
row  bones  and  <keavcr,  the  humstmm  or 

of  knowledge,  and  attention  to  men  of  talents, 
and  knew  bim  well,  told  me  that  when  be 
called  oD  hjm  in  a  mofuing,  be  found  him 
reading  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  New  Testa> 
mem,  which  he  informed  hifc  Lordship  was  hia 
constant  praktice.  The  quantity  of  Dr.  Camp* 
bell's  composition  is  almost  incredible,  and 
his  labours  brought  bim  large  profits.  Dr.  Jo« 
seph  Warton  told  roe  that  Johnsoa  said  of 
him,  "  lie  is  the  richest  authoor  that  ever 
grazed  the  common  of  litsntture.*' 
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bordygvrcly,  &cu  Johaeon  praised  it» 
hamour,  aod  «e«B)ed  mach  diverted  with 
it.     He  repeated  liie  following  passage : 

**  la  straips  more  exalted  the  sail-box  shall 

Join, 
And  clatwiiiifir  *d<>  battering  and  clapping 

comlune ; 
With  a  rap  aad  a  tap  while  the  hollow  side 

sounds. 
Dp  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling 

rebotudsV 

I  mentioned  tlie  periodical  paper  called 
^  The  Cojinoissenr.''  He  said  it  wanted 
matter. — No  doubt  it  tiad  not  the  deep 
thinking  of  Johnson's  writings.  Bat 
rarely  it  has  just  views  of  the  surface  of 
life,  and  a  very  sprightly  manner.  His 
opinion  of  "  Tlie  Worid  '*  was  not  much 
hieher  than  of  "  The  Connoisseur." 

Xet  me  here  apologize  for  the  imperfect 
manner  In  which  I  am  obti^d  to  exhibit 
Johnson's  conversation  at  this  period.  In 
the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  was  so  wrapt  in  admiration  of  bis 
eKtraordlnary  colloquial  talents,  and  so 
little  accustomed  to  his  peculiar  mode  of 
expression,  that  I  found  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  recollect  and  record  his  conver- 
sation with  its  genuine  vigour  and  viva- 
city. In  progress  of  time,  when  my  mind 
was,  as  it  were,  stronffly  impregnated 
with  the  Johnsonian  cetheVf  I  could 
with  much  more  facility  and  exactness 
carry  in  my  memory  and  commit  to  paper 
the  exuberant  variety  of  his  wisdom  and 
wit. 

At  this  time  JIfimr  Williams  t,  as  she 
was  then  called,  though  she  did  not  reside 
with  him  in  the  Temj^e  under  his  roof, 
but  had  lodgings  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  had  so  much  of  his  attention  that 
he  every  night  drank  tea  with  her  before 
be  went  home,  however  late  it  might  be, 
and  she  always  sat  up  for  him.  This,  it 
may  fairly  be  conjectured,  was  not  alone 
a  proof  of  his  regard  for  her,  but  of  his 
own  unwillingness  to  go  into  solitude 
before  that  unseasonable  hour  at  which 

•  [Id  1709  I  set,  for  Smart  and  Newbery, 
ThomtonH  buitesqiie  Ode  on  St.  CecUia's 
JDay.  Lc  was  perfqroied  ac  Kaaelafh  in  maai^s, 
to  a  very  ctowded  audience,  as  I  was  tol<l  i 
for  1  then  rCbided  in  ISnrfolk.  Beard  sung  the 
Mit-box  song,  which  was  admirably  accom- 
panied on  that  tnsiruuient  by  Brent,  the  fenc- 
ing master,  and  father  of  JMiM  Ijrent,  ttte 
celebrated  singer;  Slcegg^  on  the  broom«tici(, 
as  bassoon ;  and  a  remartcabie  performer  on 
the  jews-barp.— *(  Binsiog  cwvnn  I9ie  iron 
IvK."  Cieavers  were  cast  in  bell  metal  for 
tois  entertainment.  All  the  performers  of  the 
Old  Woman's  Oratory,  employed  by  Foote, 
were,  1  believe,  employed  at  Rauelagb,  on  this 
oecacion.    B*] 

t  rSee  p.  06.  This  lady  wsided  in  Dr.  iohn-^ 
son's  house  in  Gougb  Square  firom  aiwut  1763 
to  1756 :  and  in  that  year,  on  bis  removing  to 
GraJF's  Inn,  she  wt-nc  into  hidginifB.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period.  sIm  afrain  became  an  inmate 
wiih  JohOMPa  u  Jobuson's  Coart.   M.} 


be  had  habitQated  bimaetf  t»  expect  the 
oblivion  of  repose.  Dr.  GeldBnsitii,  being 
a  privileged  man,  went  wilb  him  thia 
night,  strntting  away,  and  ealling  to  me 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an 
esoterick  over  an  exofcerick  disciple  of  a 
sage  of  antiquity,  **  I  go  to  Misa  Wil- 
liams." I  coofesB,  I  then  envied  bim 
this  mighty  privilege,  of  which  be  seemed 
so  proud  ;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  I 
obtained  the  tame  mark  of  distinction. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5tb  of  July,  I  again 
visited  Johnson.  He  toki  me  he  had 
looked  into  the  poems  of  a  pretty  vo- 
iuniaouB  writer,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  John 
Ogilviconeof  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Scotland,  which  bad  lately  come  out, 
bnt  coukl  and  no  thinking  in  them.  Boa- 
W£i«[<.  "  la  there  not  imagination  in  them, 
sir  V*  JoHMBON.  "  Why,  sir,  there  is  iti 
them  what  waa  imagioatiofl,  but  it  is  no 
more  imagination  in  him  than  sound  is 
soaad  in  the  echo.  And  bis  diction  too 
is  n<^  his  own.  We  have  long  ago  seen 
tokUe-robed  innocence,  and  Jhvoer- 
betpanffled  mead;" 

Talking  of  London,  be  observed, "  Sir» 
if  yon  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  city,  you  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  and 
squares,  but  mast  survey  the  innumerable 
little  lanes  and  courts.  It  ^  not  in  the 
showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  teit  in  the 
multiplicity  of  human  habitatmns  which 
are  crowded  together,  that  the  vronderftil 
immensity  of  Condon  consists."— I  have 
often  amused  myself  with  tbiiricing  how 
different  a  place  London  is  to  different 
people.  They,  whote  narrow  minds  are' 
contracted  to  the  consideration  of  some' 
one  piurticular  pursuit,  view  it  only 
through  thatmediom.  A  politician  thinks 
of  it  merely  as  tlie  seat  oi'  government- ki 
ita  different  departments;  a  grazier,  as  a 
vast  maritet  for  catUe ;  a  meivantile  many 
as  a  place  where  a  prodigiovs  deal  of 
business  is  done  upon  'Change ;  a  dra->> 
matick  enthusiast,  as  the  g^-and  scene  of 
theatrical  entertainments :  a  man  of  plea- 
sure,  as  an  assemblage  <^  taverns,  and  the 
great  emporium  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue. 
But  the  inteUectual  man  is  struck  witb 
it,  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human 
life  in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation, 
of  which  is  ine&haustible.. 

On  Wednesday,  July  «,lke  was-engage^ 
to  sup  with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Down- 
ing Street,  Westminster^  But  on  th« 
preceding  night  my  landlord  having  be- 
haved very  rudely  to  me  and  some  com- 
pany  who  were  with  me,  I  had  resolved"* 
not  to  remain  another  night  in  his  house.. 
I  was  exceedingly  nneaey  at  the  awkward . 
appearance  I  supposed  I  should  make  to 
Johnson  and  the  other  gentlemen  whom 
I  had  invited^  not  being  able  to  reoeAve 
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them  at  hom«,  and  being  obliged  to  order 
lapper  «t  the  Mitre.  1  went  to  Johnson 
in  the  morning,  and  talked  of  it  as  of  a 
serioQS  distress.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
**  Consider,  sir,  how  insignificant  this 
will  appear  a  twelvemonth  hence." — 
Were  this  consideration  to  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  little  vexations  incidents  of 
life,  by  which  onr  quiet  is  too  often  dis- 
turbed, it  would  prevent  many  painful 
sensations.  I  have  tried  it  frequently 
with  good  effect.  '*  There  is  nothing 
(continued  he) in  this  mighty  misfortune; 
nay,  we  shall  be  better  at  the  Mitre."  I 
told  him  that  I  had  been  at  Sir  John 
Fielding's  office,  complaining  of  my  land- 
lord, and  had  been  informed  that  though 
I  had  taken  my  lodgings  for  a  year,  I 
might,  upon  proof  of  his  bad  behaviour, 
quit  them  when  I  pleased,  without  being 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for  any 
longer  time  than  while  I  possessed  them. 
The  fertility  of  Johnson's  mind  could 
show  itself  even  upon  so  small  a  matter 
as  this.  "  Why,  sir  (said  he),  I  suppose 
this  most  be  the  law,  since  you  have  been 
told  so  in  Bow  Street.  But,  if  your 
landlord  could  hold  yon  to  your  bargain, 
and  the  lodgings  should  be  yours  for  a 
year,  yon  may  certainly  use  them  as  yon 
think  fit.  So,  sir,  you  may  quarter  two 
rifeguardamen  upon  him ;  or  yon  may 
send  the  greatest  scoundrel  yon  can  find 
into  your  apartments  ;  or  yon  may  say 
that  you  want  to  make  some  experiments 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  may  bum  a 
lareequantity  of  assatoetida  in  his  house." 

1  had  as  my  guests  this  evening  at  the 
Mitre  tavern  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Mr.  Eccles, 
as  Irish  gentleman,  for  whose  aereeable 
company  1  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Davies, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Ogilvie*, 
who  was  desirous  of  being  in  company 
with  my  illustrious  friend,  while  I,  in 
my  turn,  was  proud  to  have  the  honour 
of  showing  one  of  my  countrymen  upon 
what  easy  terms  Johnson  permitted  me 
to  live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  as  usual, endeavoured,  with 
tpo  much  eagerness,  to  shine,  and  dis- 
puted very  warmly  with  Johnson  against 
the  well  known  maxim  of  the  British 
constitution,  '*  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong;"  affirming,  that  what  was  mo- 
rally false  could  not  be  politically  true : 

*  Tlie  Northern  bard  mentioned  |)sge  1S7. 
When  I  8»ke<l  Dr.  Johnson's  permiMion  to 
inlrodiice  him,  he  ohiigioflfly  agreed;  addinir, 
however,  with  a  sly  peasantry,  •*  but  he  muVt 
jrire  MS  none  of  hi«  poetry. '»  It  is  rcmarkshle 
Ibar  Johnson  and  Churchill,  however  much 
they  differed  in  oibrr  points,  arreed  on  this 
subject.  See  ChurthilPs  "Journey."  It  is, 
however,  tjiit  justice  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  lo  observe 
that  his  *•  Day  of  Jcdcnient"  bas  no  incon- 
siderable shAra  of  ncrtt. 


and  as  the  King  nrfght,  in  (he  exercise  of 
bis  regal  power,  command  and  canse  the 
doing  of  what  was  wrong,  it  certainly 
might  be  said,  in  sense  and  in  reasoDy 
that  he  could  do  wrong."  Johnson. 
"Sir,  yon  are  to  consider  that  in  onr 
constitution,  according  to  its  true  princi- 
ples, the  King  is  the  head,  he  is  supreme  ; 
he  Is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no 
power  by  which  he  can  be  tried.  There- 
fore it  is,  sir,  that  we  hold  the  King  ciin 
do  no  wrong ;  that  whatever  may  happen 
to  be  wrong  in  government  may  not  be 
above  our  reach,  by  being  ascribed  to 
Majesty.  Redress  is  always  to  be  had 
against  oppression*  by  punishing  the  im- 
mediate agents.  The  King,  though  he 
should  command,  cannot  force  a  Judge 
to  condemn  a  man  unjustly ;  therefore  it 
is  the  Judge  whom  we  prosecute  and 
pnni»h.  Political  institutions  are  formed 
upon  the  consideration  of  what  will  most 
frequently  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
although  now  and  then  exceptions  may 
occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that 
a  nation  should  have  a  supreme  legisla- 
tive power,  although  it  may  at  times  be 
abused.  And  then,  sir,  there  is  this  con- 
sideration, that  \fthe  abuse  be  enorminu. 
Nature  tvill  ri8&  up,  and  claiming  her 
original  rights  overturn  a  corrupt  po- 
litical system,'*  I  mark  this  animated 
sentence  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a 
noble  instance  of  that  truly  dignified  spirit 
of  freedom  which  ever  glowed  in  his 
heart,  though  he  was  charged  withalaviah 
tenets  by  superficial  observers  ;  because 
he  was  at  all  limes  indignant  against  that 
false  patriotism,  that  pretended  love  of 
freedom,  that  unruly  restlessness  wliich  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  stable  authority  of 
any  good  government. 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he 
uttered  with  gceat  fervour,  struck  me 
exceedingly,  and  stirred  my  blood  to  that 
pitch  of  fancied  resistance,  the  possibility 
of  which  I  am  glad  to  keep  in  mind,  but 
to  which  I  trust  I  never  shall  be  forced. 

"  Great  abilities  (said  he)  are  not  re- 
quisite  for  an  historian ;  for  in  historical 
composition  all  the  greatest  powers  of 
the  human  mind  are  quiescent.  He  has 
facts  ready  to  his  hand ;  so  there  is  no 
exercise  of  invention.  Imagination  ia 
not  required  in  any  high  degree;  only 
about  as  much  as  is  used  In  the  lower 
kinds  of  poetry.  Some  penetration,  ac- 
curacy, and  colouring  will  fit  a  man  tor 
the  task,  if  he  can  give  the  application 
which  is  necessary." 

"  Bayle's  Dictionary  is  a  very  useful 
work  for  those  to  consult  who  love  the 
biographical  part  of  literature,  which  is 
what  I  love  most." 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  observed,  *'  I 
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think  Dr.  Arbathnot  the  first  man  among 
them.  He  was  the  most  imiversal  genias, 
being  an  excellent  physician,  a  man  of 
deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  mnch  hn- 
moar.  Mr.  Addison  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
fl^at  man ;  his  learning  was  not  pro- 
fonnd  ;  but  his  morality,  his  hnmonr,  and 
his  elegance  of  writing  set  him  very 
hirfi." 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  nnlacky  enoogh  to 
choose  for  the  topick  of  his  conversation 
the  praises  of  his  native  coantry.  He 
began  with  saying,  that  there  was  very 
rich  land  around  Edinbargh.  Goldsmith, 
who  had  studied  physick  there,  contra- 
dicted this,  very  nntmly,  with  a  sneering 
langh.  Disconcerted  a  little  by  this, 
Mr.  Ogilvie  then  took  new  ground, 
where,  I  anppose,  he  thought  himself  per- 
fectly safe  ;  for  he  observed  that  Scotland 
had  a  great  many  noble  wild  prospects. 
Johnson.  "  I  believe,  sir,  yon  have  a 
great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  noble 
wild  prospects;  and  Lapland  is  remark- 
able for  prodigious  noMe  wild  prospects. 
But,  sir,  let  me  tell  yon,  the  noblest  pros- 
pect which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the 
high  road  that  leads  him  to  England  I" 
This  unexpected  and  pointed  sally  pro- 
duced a  roar  of  applause.  After  all, 
however,  those  who  admire  the  rude 
grandeur  of  Nature  cannot  deny  it  to 
Caledonia. 

On  Saturday,  July  0, 1  found  Johnson 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  levee,  but 
have  not  preserved  any  part  of  his  con- 
versation. On  the  14th  we  had  another 
evening  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre.  It 
happening  to  be  a  verj'  rainy  night,  I 
made  some  commonplace  observations 
on  the  relaxation  of  nerves  and  depression 
of  apirits  which  such  weather  occa- 
sioned* ;  adding,  however,  that  it  was 
good  for  the  vegetable  creation.  Johnson, 
who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denied 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  any 
influence  on  the  hnman  frame,  answered, 
with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  "  Why,  yes,  sir, 
it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for  the 
animals  who  eat  those  vegetables,  and  for 
the  animals  who  eat  those  animals."  This 
observation  of  his  aptly  enough  intro- 
duced a  good  supper ;  and  I  soon  forgot, 
in  Johnson's  ccMnpany,  the  influence  of  a 
moiflt  atmosphere. 

Feeling  myself  now  qnite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible 
reverence  for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret 
that  I  conld  not  be  so  easy  with  my 
father,  though  he  was  not  much  oldttr 
than  Johnson,  and  certainly,  however 
respectable,  had  not  more  learning  and 

•  [Johnson  would  suffer  none  of  his  friends 
to  fill  up  chasois  in  conversation  with  remarks 
on  the  weather :  **  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  wea- 
ther.*'   B.] 
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greater  abilities  to  depress  me.  I  asked 
him  the  reason  of  this.  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  I  am  a  man  of  the  world.  I  live  in 
the  world,  and  I  take,  in  some  degree, 
the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves  along. 
Your  father  is  a  Judge  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  taken 
from  the  old  world.  Besides,  sir,  there 
must  always  be  a  etniggle  between  a 
father  and  son,  while  one  aims  at  power 
and  the  other  at  independence."  I  said 
I  was  afraid  my  father  would  force  me 
to  be  a  lawyer.  Johnson.  '*  Sir,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  his  forcing  you  to 
be  a  laborious  practising  lawyer ;  that  is 
not  in  his  power.  For  as  the  proverb 
says, '  One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  the 
water,  but  twenty  cannot  make  him 
drink.'  He  may  be  displeased  that  you 
are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be ;  but 
that  displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  lie 
insists  only  on  your  having  as  much  law 
as  is  necessary  for  a  man  of  property, 
and  then  endeavours  to  get  yon  into  Par- 
liament, he  is  qnite  in  the  right." 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon 
the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse 
in  English  poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  lectures 
upon  composition,  when  I  studied  under 
him  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  had  main, 
tained  the  same  opinion  strenuously,  and 
I  repeated  some  of  his  arguments.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  was  once  in  company 
with  Smith,  and  we  did  not  take  to  each 
other;  but  had  I  known  that  he  loved 
rhyme  as  much  as  you  tell  me  he  does, 
I  should  have  hug6£D  him." 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  he  said,  **  It  is  always 
easy  to  be  on  the  negative  side.  If  a 
man  were  now  to  deny  that  there  is  salt 
upon  the  table,  you  could  not  reduce 
him  to  an  absurdity.  Come,  let  us  try 
this  a  little  further.  I  deny  that  Canada 
is  taken,  and  I  can  support  my  denial 
by  pretty  good  arguments.  The  French 
are  a  mnch  more  numerous  people  than 
we  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
allow  us  to  take  it.  *  But  the  ministry 
have  assured  us,  in  all  the  formality  of 
the  Gaeette,  that  it  is  taken.' — Very  true. 
But  the  ministry  have  put  us  to  an  enor- 
mous expense  by  the  war  in  America, 
and  it  is  their  interest  to  persuade  us  that 
we  have  got  something  for  our  money. — 
'  But  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  thousands 
of  men  who  were  at  the  taking  of  it.* — 
Ay,  but  these  men  have  still  more  interest 
in  deceiving  us.  They  don't  want  that 
you  should  think  the  French  have  beat 
them,  but  that  they  have  beat  the  French. 
Now  suppose  yon  should  go  over  and 
find  that  it  is  really  taken,  that  would 
only  satisfy  yourself;  for  when  you 
come  home  we  wiU  not  believe  you.  We 
K 
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will  Bay,  yon  have  been  bribed.— Yet, 
sir,  DOtwithetaodiDg  all  these  plaasible 
objections,  we  have  no  doabt  that  Canada 
is  really  oors.  Sach  is  the  weight  of 
common  testimony.  How  much  stronger 
are  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion 1" 

"  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
combated;  but  I  would  not  advise  a 
rigid  adherence  to  a  particular  plan  of 
study.  1  myself  have  never  persisted  in 
any  plan  for  two  days  together.  A  man 
ought  to  read  just  as  inclination  leads 
him  ;  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do 
faim  little  good.  A  young  man  should 
read  five  hours  in  a  day,  and  so  may 
acquire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge." 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and 
ardent  curiosity  like  his  own,  reading 
without  a  regular  plan  may  be  beneficial ; 
though  even  such  a  man  must  submit  to 
it,  if  he  would  attain  a  full  understanding 
of  any  of  the  sciences. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frank- 
nesa  had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in 
the  course  of  this  evening  1  talked  of 
the  numerous  reflections  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  him  on  account  of  his 


havine  accepted  a  pension  from  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  *'  Why,  sir  (said  he,  with 
a  hearty  laugh),  it  is  a  mighty  foolish 
noise  that  they  make  *.  I  have  accepted 
of  a  pension  as  a  reward  which  has  been 
thought  due  to  my  literary  merit;  and 
now  that  1  have  this  pension,  I  am  the 
same  man  in  every  respect  that  I  have 
ever  been  ;  I  retain  the  same  principles. 
It  is  trne,  that  I  cannot  now  curse 
(smiling)  the  House  of  Hanover;  nor 
would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  drink  Ring 
James's  health  in  the  wine  that  King 
Georee  gives  me  money  to  pay  for.  But, 
sir,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  cursing 
the  House  of  Hanover  and  drinking 
King  James's  health  are  amply  over- 
balanced by  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year." 

There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an 
aflfectation  of  more  Jacobitism  than  he 
really  had ;  and  indeed  an  intention  of 
admitting,  for  the  moment,  in  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  really  existed,  the 
charge  of  disaffection  imputed  to  him  by 
the  world,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  dexterously  he  could  repel 
an  attack,  even  though  he  were  placed 
in  the  most  disadvantageous  poeition; 
for  I  have  heard  him  declare,  that  if 
holding  up  his  right  hand  wonld  have 
secured  victory  at  Culloden  to  Prince 
Charles's  army,    he   was  not  sure   he 

•  When  I  neDtioned  the  sane  idle  clamour 
to  him  several  vears  afterwards,  htr  said,  with 
a  smile  "  I  wfab  my  pension  were  ttvice  as 
large,  that  they  might  make  twice  as  much 
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would  have  held  it  up ;  so  little  confi- 
dence had  he  in  the  right  claimed  by  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  so  fearful  was  he  of 
the  consequences  of  another  revolntion 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain;  and 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured  me,  he 
had  heard  him  say  this  before  he  had  hi» 

Sension.  At  another  time  he  said  to 
[r.  Langton,  "  Nothing  has  ever  offered 
that  has  made  it  worth  my  while  to  con- 
sider the  question  folly."  He,  however, 
also  said  to  the  same  eentleman,  talking 
of  King  James  the  Second,  **  It  was 
become  impossible  for  him  to  reign  any 
longer  in  this  country."  He  no  doabt 
had  an  early  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Stuart;  but  his  zeal  had  cooled  as  his 
reason  strengthened.  Indeed,  I  heard 
him  once  say,  **  that  after  the  death  of  a 
violent  Whig,  with  whom  he  used  to 
contend  with  great  eagerness,  he  felt  his 
Toryism  much  abated  f."  I  suppose  he 
meant  Mr.  Walmsley. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier 
periods  he  was  wont  often  to  exercise 
both  his  pleasantry  and  ingenuity  in 
talking  Jacobitism.  My  much  respected 
friend.  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Sails- 
bury,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
admirable  instance  from  his  Lordship's 
own  recollection.  One  day  when  dining 
at  old  Mr.  Langton's,  where  Miss  Ro. 
berts,  his  niece,  was  one  of  the  company, 
Johnson,  with  his  usual  complacent  atten- 
tion to  the  fair  sex,  took  her  by  the  hand 
and  said,  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you  are 
a  Jacobite."  Old  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
though  a  high  and  steady  Tory,  was 
attached  to  the  present  Bioyal  Family, 
seemed  offended,  and  asked  Johnson, 
with  great  warmth,  what  he  could  mean 
by  putting  such  a  question  to  his  niece  t 
"  Why,  sir  (said  Johnson),  I  meant  no 
offence  to  your  niece,  I  meant  her  a 
great  compliment.  A  Jacobite,  nr,  be- 
lieves in  the  divine  right  of  Kings.  He 
that  believes  in  the  divine  rishi  of  Kings 
believes  in  a  Divinity.  A  Jacobite  be- 
lieves in  the  divine  right  of  Bishops. 
He  that  believes  in  the  divine  right  of 
Bishops  believes  in  the  divine  aaOiority 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Therefore,  air, 
a  Jacobite  is  neither  an  Atheist  nor  a 
Deist.  Tliat  cannot  be  aaid  of  a  Whig ; 
for  Whiggiam  is  a  negatUm  tfftM  prtfs. 
eipU  t'" 

t  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Sd  edit, 
p.  490. 

t  He  ated  to  tell,  with  great  faamour,  from 
mw  relation  to  him,  the  rollowiiMr  little  story 
or  my  early  years,  which  was  literally  true : 
<*  Boswell,  in  the  year  174S,  was  a  Aiie  boy, 
wore  a  white  cockade,  and  prayed  for  Kinr 
James,  till  one  of  bis  UDcl(»(GeDeral  Cochran) 
fave  him  a  shilling  on  condition  that  he  would 
pray  for  King  George,  which  be  accordingly 
did;  go  you  see  (says  Boswell)  that  WkigUf 
all  aget  «rt  mmd*  ikt  mm*  wajf,** 
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He  advised  me,  wh«n  abroad,  to  be  as 
macb  aa  I  coaM  with  the  Profetson  in 
the  UniTenities,  and  with  the  Clergy ; 
for  from  their  conversation  I  might  ex- 
pect the  best  accoanu  of  every  thing  in 
whatever  coantry  I  should  be,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  keeping  my 
ieaming  a  live. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  when  giving 
me  advice  as  to  my  travels,  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces, 
and  pictures,  and  shows,  and  Arcadian 
scenes.  He  was  of  Lord  Essex's  opinion, 
who  advises  his  kinsman,  Roger  Earl  of 
Ratland,  *'  rather  to  go  a  hundred  miles 
to  speak  with  one  wise  man  than  five 
miles  to  see  a  fair  town  *.** 

I  described  to  him  an  impndent  fellow 
from  Scotland,  who  aflfected  to  be  a 
savai^,  and  railed  at  all  established  sys- 
tems. Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  this,  sir.  He  wants  to  make 
himself  conspienons.  He  wonid  tumble 
in  a  bogsty  as  long  as  yon  looked  at  him 
and  called  to  him  to  come  ont.  But  let 
him  alone,  never  mind  him,  and  he'll 
soon  give  it  over." 

I  added  that  the  same  person  main, 
tained  that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice.  Johnson.  *'  Why, 
sir,  if  the  fellow  does  not  think  as  he 
speaks,  he  is  lying :  and  I  see  not  what 
honour  he  can  propose  to  himself  from 
having  the  character  of  a  liar.  But  if  he 
does  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir, 
when  he  leaves  our  houses  let  us  count 
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Sir  David  Dalrymple,  now  one  of  the 
jndges  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Hailes,  had  contributed  much  to  increase 
my  high  opinion  of  Johnson,  on  account 
of  his  writings,  long  before  1  attained  to 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  hira ;  I,  in 
retnm,  had  informed  Johnson  of  Sir 
David's  eminent  diaracter  for  learning 
and  religion;  and  Johnson  was  so  much 
pleased  that,  at  one  of  our  evening  meet- 
tags,,  he  gave  him  for  his  toast,  i  at  this 
lime  kept  up  a  very  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  David;  and  I  read  to 
Dr.  Johnson  to-night  the  following  pas- 
sage fnmi-  the  letter  which  I  had  last 
ceceived  from  him : 

**  It  gives  me  pleasue  to  think  that 

Sm  have  obtained  the  friendship  of 
r.  Samuel  Johnson.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  mond  writers  which  England  has 
produced.  At  the  same  time,  I  envy 
you  the  free  and  undisguised  converse 
with  such  a  man.  May  I  beg  yon  to 
presMit  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  to 
assure  him  of  the  veneration  which  I 
entertain  for  the  authour  of  the  Rambler 

«  LiU€9  to>Rttt]aMI  on-TrafCl,.  iCne.  use. 


Let  me  recommend 
this  last  work  to  you ;  with  the  Rambler 
you  certainly  are  acquainted.  In  Ras- 
selas  yon  will  see  a  tender-hearted  ope- 
rator, who  probes  the  wound  only  to 
heal  it.  Swift,  on  the  contrary,  mangles 
human  nature.  He  cuts  and  slashes,  as 
if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  operation,  like 
the  tyrant  who  said,  "  Jta  feH  utte 
gentiat  emori.**  Johnson  seemed  to  be 
mnch  gratified  by  this  just  and  well 
turned  compliment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a 
journal  of  my  life,  full  and  unreserved. 
He  said  it  would  be  a  very  good  exer- 
cise, and  would  yield  me  great  satisfac- 
tion when  the  particnlars  were  faded 
from  my  remembrance.  I  was  uncom- 
monly fortunate  in  having  bad  a  previous 
coincidence  of  opinion  with  him  upon 
this  subject,  for  I  nad  kept  such  a  journal 
for  some  time  ;  and  it  was  no  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  to  tell  him, 
and  to  receive  his  approbation.  He 
counseled  me  to  keep  it  private,  and 
said  I  might  surely  have  a  friend  who 
would  bum  it  in  case  of  my  death.  From 
this  habit  I  have  been  enabled  to  give 
the  world  so  many  anecdotes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  pos- 
terity. I  mentioned  that  I  was  afraid  I 
put  into  my  journal  too  many  little  inci- 
dents. Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing, 
sir,  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature  as 
man.  ft  is  by  studying  little  things  that 
we  attain  the  great  art  of  having  as  little 
misery  and  as  much  happiness  as  pos- 
sible." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened 
to  call  on  me,  and  was  so  mnch  struck 
even  with  the  imperfect  account  which 
I  gave  him  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversa- 
tion, that,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded, 
when  I  complained  that  drinking  port 
and  sitting  up  late  with  him  affected  my 
nerves  for  some  time  after,  he  said, 
**  One  bad  better  be  palsied  at  eighteen 
than  not  keep  company  with  such  a 
man."- 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  I  found  tall  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  sitting  with  Johnson. 
Sir  Thomas  said,  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
valued  himself  upon  three  things : — upon 
being  a  hero,  a  musician,  and  an  authour. 
Johnson.  **  Pretty  well,  sir,  for  one 
man.  As  to  his  being  an  authour,  I  have 
not  looked  at  his  poetry ;  but  his  prose 
is  poor  stuff.  He  writes  just  as  yon  may 
suppose  Voltaire's  footboy  to  do,  who 
has  been  his  amanuensis.  He  has  such 
parts  as  the  valet  might  have,  and  about 
as  mnch  of  the  colouring  of  the  style  as 
might  be  got  by  transcribing  his  works." 
When  I  was  at  Ferney,  I  repeated  this 
to  Voltaire,  in  order  to  reconcile  him 
somewhat  to  Johnson,  whom  he,  in  affect- 
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i  ng  the  EngliBh  mode  of  expression,  had 
previously  characteri7«d  as  '*  a  saper- 
^litious  dog  ',**  but  after  hearing  such  a 
criticism  ou  Frederick  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  was  theu  on  bad  terms,  he 
exclaimed,  "  An  honest  fellow  1" 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too 
severe;  for  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Brandenbnrgh"  are  written  as  well 
as  many  works  of  that  kind.  His  poetry, 
for  the  style  of  which  he  himself  makes 
a  frank  apology,  "  Jargonnant  un 
Frangois  barbare,"  though  fraught  with 
pernicious  ravings  of  infidelity,  has,  in 
many  places,  great  animation,  and  in 
some  a  pathctick  tenderness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion 
on  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to 
Johnson,  "  It  would  seem  then,  sir,  that 
much  less  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a 
King  than  to  make  an  Authour  :  for  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  confessedly  the  greatest 
King  now  in  Europe,  yet  you  think  he 
makes  a  very  poor  figure  as  an  Authour." 

Mr.  Levet  this  day  showed  me  Dr. 
Johnson's  library,  which  was  contained 
ill  two  garrets  over  his  chambers,  where 
Liutot,  son  of  the  celebrated  bookseller 
of  that  name,  had  formerly  his  ware- 
house. I  found  a  number  of  good  books, 
but  very  dusty  and  in  great  confusion. 
The  floor  was  strewed  with  manuscript 
leaves  in  Johnson's  own  handwriting, 
which  I  beheld  with  a  degree  of  vene- 
ration, supposing  they  perhaps  might 
contain  portions  of  the  Rambler  or  of 
Rasselas.  I  observed  an  apparatus  for 
chymical  experiments,  of  which  Johnson 
was  all  his  life  very  fond.  The  place 
seemed  to  be  very  favourable  for  retire- 
ment and  meditation.  Johnson  told  me, 
that  he  went  up  thither,  without  men- 
tioning it  to  his  servant  when  he  wanted 
to  study,  secure  from  interruption ;  for 
he  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  be 
was  not  at  home  when  he  really  was. 
"  A  servant's  strict  regard  for  truth  (said 
he)  must  be  weakened  by  such  a  prac- 
tice. A  philosopher  may  know  that  it  i» 
merely  a  form  of  denial ;  bat  few  ser- 
vants are  such  nice  distinguishers.  If  I 
accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  m«, 
have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
will  tell  many  lies  for  himself?'*  I  am, 
however,  satisfied  that  every  servant,  of 
any  degree  of  intelligence,  understands 
saying  his  master  is  not  at  home,  not  at 
all  as  the  aflSrmatiou  of  a  fact  but  as 
customary  words,  intimating  that  his 
roaster  wishes  not  to  be  seen ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  bad  effect  from  it. 

Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  of  St.  Glovias, 
Cornwall,  who  had  been  my  intimate 
friend  for  maiiy  years,  bad  at  this  time 
chambers  in  Farrar's  Buildings,  at  the 
bottom  of  Inner  Temple  Lane,  which  he 


kindly  lent  me  upon  my  quitting  my 
lodgings,  he  being  to  retnm  to  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  I  found  them  parti- 
cularly convenient  for  me,  as  they  were 
so  near  Dr.  Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  30,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Dempster,  and  my  uncle  Dr.  Bos- 
well,  who  happened  to  be  now  in  Lon- 
don, supped  with  me  at  these  chambers. 
JoHNSOJN.  "  Pity  is  not  natural  to  man. 
Children  are  always  cruel.  Savages  are 
always  cruel.  Pity  is  acquired  and  im- 
proved by  the  cultivation  of  reason.  We 
may  have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing 
a  creature  in  distress,  without  pity ;  for 
we  have  not  pity  unless  we  wish  to 
relieve  them.  When  I  am  on  my  way 
to  dine  with  a  friend,  and,  finding  it 
late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste ; 
if  I  happen  to  attend  when  he  whips  his 
horses,  1  may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the 
animals  are  put  to  pain,  but  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  desist.  No,  sir,  I  wish  him 
to  drive  on." 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller, 
of  Edinburgh,  had  for  some  time  opened 
a  shop  in  London,  and  sokl  his  cheap 
editions  of  the  most  popular  English 
books,  in  defiance  of  the  supposed  com- 
mon law  right  of  Liiterary  Property. 
Johnson,  though  he  concurred  in  the 
opinion  which  was  afterward:}  sanctioned 
by  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  there  was  no  such  right,  was  at  this 
time  very  angry  that  the  booksellers  of 
London,  for  whom  he  uniformly  pro- 
fessed much  regard,  should  suffer  from 
an  invasion  of  what  they  had  ever  con- 
sidered to  be  secure ;  and  he  was  loud 
and  violent  against  Mr.  Donaldson.  **  He 
is  a  fellow  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
law  to  injure  his  brethren ;  for  not  with, 
standing  that  the  statute  secures  only 
fourteen  years  of  exclusive  right,  it  has 
always  been  understood  by  the  trade, 
that  he  who  buys  the  copyright  of  a  book 
from  the  authour  obtains  a  perpetual 
property  ;  and  upon  that  belief  number- 
less  bargains  are  made  to  transfer  that 
property  after  the  expiration  of  the  sta- 
tutory term.  Now  Donaldson,  I  say, 
takes  advantage  here  of  people  who  have 
really  an  equitable  title  from  usage;  and 
if  we  consider  how  few  of  the  books,  of 
which  they  buy  the  property,  succeed  »o 
well  as  to  bring  profit,  we  shonkl  be  of 
opinion  that  the  term  of  fourteen  years 
is  too  short;  it  should  be  sixty  years." 
Dempster.  "  Donaldson,  sir,  is  anxious 
ft>r  the  encouragement  of  literature.  He 
reduces  the  price  of  books,  so  that  poor 
students  may  buy  them."  Johnson 
(iaoghins).  **  Well,  sir,  allowing  that 
to  be  his  motive,  he  is  no  beUer  than 
Robin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich  in 
order  to  give  to  the  poor." 
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It  18  remarkable  that  when  the  great 
qaestion  concerning  Literary  Property 
came  to  be  ultimately  tried  before  the 
snpreme  tribunal  of  this  conntry,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  spirited  exertions 
of  Mr.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Johnson  was 
sealons  against  a  perpetnity ;  bat  he 
thooght  that  the  term  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  antbonrs  shonld  be  cimsiderably 
enlarged.  He  was  then  for  granting  a 
hnndred  years. 

The  conversation  now  tamed  upon 
Mr.  David  Home's  style.  Johnson. 
**  Why,  air,  bis  style  is  not  English ;  the 
structure  of  his  sentences  is  French .  Now 
the  French  structure  and  the  English 
stmctare  may,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  eaoally  good.  Bnt  if  yon  allow  that 
the  English  language  is  established,  he  is 
wrong.  My  name  might  originally  have 
been  Nicholson,  as  well  as  Johnson  ;  bat 
were  you  to  call  me  Nicholson  now,  you 
would  call  me  very  absurdly.'' 

Rousseau's  treatise  on  the  inequality  of 
mankind  was  at  this  time  a  ftishionable 
topick.  It  gave  rise  to  an  observation 
by  Mr.  Dempster,  that  the  advantages  of 
fortune  and  rank  were  nothing  to  a  wise 
man,  who  ought  to  value  only  merit. 
Johnson.  **  If  man  were  a  savage,  living 
in  the  woods  by  himself,  this  might  be 
trae  ;  bnt  in  civilised  society  we  all  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  and  our  happiness 
18  very  much  owing  to  the  good  opinion 
of  mankind.  Now,  sir,  in  civilized  so- 
ciety, external  advantages  make  us  more 
respected.  A  man  with  a  good  coat  upon 
his  back  meets  with  a  better  reception 
than  he  who  has  a  bad  one.  Sir,  you 
may  aqjilyse  this,  and  say,  what  is  there 
in  it  ?  But  that  will  avail  you  nothing, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  system. — 
Pound  St.  Paars  chnreh  into  atoms,  and 
consider  any  single  atom  ;  it  is,  to  be 
Mire,  good  for  nothing :  bnt,  put  all  these 
atoms  together,  and  yon  have  St.  Panl's 
church.  So  it  is  with  human  felicity, 
whicli  is  made  up  of  many  ingredients, 
each  of  which  may  be  shown  to  be  very 
insignificant.  In  civilized  society,  per- 
sonal merit  will  not  serve  yon  so  much 
as  money  will.  Sir,  yon  may  make  the 
experiment.  Go  into  the  street,  and  give 
one  man  a  lecture  on  morality,  and  ano- 
ther a  sfaiiline,  and  see  which  will  respect 
yon  most.  If  yon  wish  only  to  support 
nature,  Sir  William  Petty  fixes  yonr 
alhiwance  at  three  pounds  a  year;  but 
as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us  call  it 
six  pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  yonr  belly, 
shelter  yon  from  the  weather,  and  even 
get  you  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supposing 
it  to  be  made  of  good  bull's  hide.  Now, 
sir,  all  beyond  this  is  artificial,  and  is 
desired  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  de- 
gree of  respeet  flrom  our  fellow  creatures. 


And,  sir,  If  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 
procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and, 
of  course,  more  happiness  than  six  pounds 
a  year,  the  same  proportion  will  hold  as 
to  six  thousand,  and  so  on,  as  far  as 
opulence  can  be  carried.  Perhaps  he 
who  has  a  lai*ge  fortune  may  not  be  so 
happy  as  he  who  has  a  small  one ;  but 
that  must  proceed  from  other  causes  than 
from  his  having  the  large  fortune:  for, 
ccBteris  paribus,  he  who  is  rich  in  a 
civilized  society  must  be  happier  than 
he  who  is  poor;  as  riches,  if  properly 
used  (and  it  is  a  man's  own  fault  if  they 
are  not),  must  be  productive  of  the  highest 
advantages.  Money,  to  be  sure,  of  itself 
is  of  no  use ;  for  its  only  use  is  to  part 
with  it.  Rousseau  and  all  those  who  deal 
in  paradoxes  are  led  away  by  a  childish 
desire  of  novelty  •.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side 
of  a  debate,  because  most  ingenious  things, 
that  is  (b  say,  most  new  things,  could  be 
said  upon  it.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  you  may  not  muster  up  more 
plausible  arguments  than  those  wnich  are 
urged  against  wealth  and  other  external 
advantages.  Why,  now,  there  is  stealing ; 
why  shonld  it  be  thought  a  crime?  When 
we  consider  by  what  unjust  methods 
property  has  been  often  acquired,  and 
that  what  was  unjustly  got  it  must  be 
unjust  to  keep,  where  is  the  harm  in  one 
man's  taking  the  property  of  another 
from  him  ?  Besides,  sir,  when  we  con- 
sider the  bad  use  that  many  people  make 
of  their  property,  and  how  much  better 
nse  the  thief  may  make  of  it,  it  may  be 
defended  as  a  very  allowable  practice. 
Yet,  sir,  the  experience  of  mankind  has 
discovered  stealing  to  be  so  very  bad  a 
thing  that  they  make  no  scruple  to  hang 
a  man  for  it.  When  I  was  running  about 
this  town  a  very  poor  fellow,  I  was  a 
great  arguer  for  the  advantages  of  poverty ; 
but  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  very  sorry 
to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  arguments  whidi 
are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as  no 
evil  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  evil. 
Yon  never  find  people  labouring  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  may  live  very  happily 
npon  a  plentiful  fortune.— So  you  hear 
people  talking  how  miserable  a  King 
must  be ;  and  yet  they  all  wish  to  be  in 
his  place." 

It  was  suggested  that  Kings  must  be 
unhappy,  because  they  are  deprived  of 
the  greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  easy  and 
unreserved  society.  Johnson.  **  That  is 
an  ill  founded  notion.    Being  a  King 

*  [Johnson  tolJ  Dr.  Burney  that  Oold«mith 
oaid,  when  be  first  befcan  to  write,  he  deter- 
mined to  commit  to  paper  nothing  but  wliat 
was  iirto;  hut  he  afterwards  fountrtbat  what 
was  new  was  generally  false,  and  from  that 
lime  was  no  longer  solicitous  about  novelty. — 
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does  not  exclode  a  man  from  nuch  society. 
Great  Kings  have  always  been  social. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  the  only  great  King 
at  present,  is  very  social.  Charles  the 
Second,  the  last  King  of  England  who 
was  a  man  ofparts,  was  social ;  and  oar 
Henries  and  iudwards  were  all  social.'' 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  intrinsick  merit  ought  to 
make  the  only  distinction  amongst  man- 
kind. Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  mankind 
have  found  that  this  cannot  be.— How 
shall  we  determine  the  proportion  of  in- 
trinsick merit  1  Were  that  to  be  the  only 
distinction  amongst  mankind,  we  should 
soon  quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were 
all  distinctions  abolished,  the  strongest 
would  not  long  acquiesce,  but  would  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  superiority  b^  their 
bodily  strength.  Bnt,  sir,  as  subordination 
is  very  necessary  for  society,  and  conten- 
tions for  superiority  very  dangerous,  man- 
kind, that  IS  to  say,  all  civilized  nations, 
have  settled  it  upon  a  plain  invariable 
principle.  A  man  is  born  to  hereditary 
rank ;  or  his  being  appointed  to  certain 
offices  gives  him  a  certain  rank.  Subor- 
dination tends  greatly  to  human  happi- 
ness. Were  we  all  upon  an  equality,  we 
should  have  no  other  enjoyment  than 
mere  animal  pleasure." 

I  said,  I  considered  distinction  or  rank 
to  be  of  so  much  importance  in  civilised 
society  that  if  I  were  asked  on  the  same 
day  to  dine  with  the  first  Duke  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  first  man  in  Britain 
for  genius,  I  should  hesitate  which  to 
prefer.  Johnson.  "  To  be  sure,  sir,  if 
yon  were  to  dine  only  once,  and  it  were 
never  to  be  known  where  you  dined,  you 
would  choose  rather  to  dine  with  the  first 
man  for  genius ;  but  to  gain  most  respect 
yon  should  dine  with  the  first  Duke  in 
England.  For  nine  people  in  ten  that 
yon  meet  with  would  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  you  for  having  dined  with  a 
Duke ;  and  the  great  genius  himself  woald 
receive  you  better  because  yon  had  been 
with  the  great  Duke." 

He  took  care  to  guard  himself  against 
any  possible  suspicion  that  his  settled 
principles  of  reverence  for  rank  and 
respect  for  wealth  were  at  all  owing  to 
mean  or  interested  motives ;  for  he  as- 
serted his  own  independence  as  a  literary 
man.  "  No  man  (said  he)  who  ever  lived 
by  literature  haslived  more  independently 
than  I  have  done.''  He  said  he  had  taken 
longer  time  than  he  needed  to  have  done 
in  composing  his  Dictionary.  He  re- 
ceived our  compliments  upon  that  great 
work  with  complacency,  and  told  us  that 
the  Academy  deUa  Crtuca  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  done  by  one  man. 

Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and 
have  preserved  the  following  fragments 


of  his  c<mverBatioii.  Of  a  gentleman  who 
was  mentioned,  he  said,  "  I  have  not 
met  with  any  man  for  a  long  time  who 
has  given  me  such  general  displeasnre. 
He  is  totally  unfixed  in  his  principles, 
and  wants  to  puzzle  other  people."  I 
said  his  principles  had  been  poisoned  by 
a  noted  infidel  writer,  bnt  that  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  benevolent  good  man. 
Johnson.  '*  We  can  have  no  dependence 
upon  that  instinctive,  that  constitutional 
goodness  which  Is  not  founded  upon 
principle.  I  grant  vod  that  such  a  man 
may  be  a  very  amiable  member  of  society. 
I  can  conceive  him  placed  in  snch  a 
situation  that  he  is  not  much  tempted  to 
deviate  from  what  is  right ;  and  as  every 
man  prefers  virtue,  when  there  is  not 
some  strong  incitement  to  transgress  its 
precepts,  I  can  conceive  him  doing  no- 
thing wrong.  But  if  such  a  man  stood 
in  need  of  money,  1  should  not  like  to 
trust  him;  and  1  should  certainly  not 
trust  him  with  young  ladies,  for  there 
there  is  always  temptation.  Hume  and 
other  sceptical  innovators  are  vain  men, 
and  will  gratify  themselves  at  any  ex- 
pense. Truth  will  not  afford  safficient 
food  to  their  vanity ;  so  they  have  betaken 
themselves  to  errour.  Truth,  sir,  is  a  cow 
which  will  yield  such  people  no  more 
milk,  and  so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the 
bull.  If  I  could  have  allowed  myself  to 
gratify  my  vanity  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
what  fame  might  I  have  acquired.  Every 
thing  which  Hume  has  advanced  against 
Christianity  had  passed  through  my  mind 
long  before  he  wrote.  Always  remember 
this,  that  after  a  system  is  well  settled 
upon  positive  evidence,  a  few  partial  ob- 
Jections  ought  not  to  shake  it.  The  human 
mind  is  so  limited  that  it  cumot  take  in 
all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  that  there 
may  be  objections  raised  against  any 
thing. — ^There  i>re  objections  against  a 
plenum,  and  objections  against  a  tiaccf- 
umj  yet  one  of  them  must  certainly  be 
true." 

I  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against 
the  belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  witnesses  to  the  troth 
of  them  are  mistaken,  or  speak  folaely, 
than  that  the  miracles  should  be  true. 
Johnson.  *'  Why,  sir,  the  great  difllculty 
of  proving  miracles  should  make  as  very 
cautious  in  believine  them.  Bnt  let  us 
consider;  although  <^d  has  made  Nature 
to  operate  by  certain  fixed  laws,  yet  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  think  that  he  may 
suspend  those  laws,  in  order  to  establish 
a  system  highly  advantageous  to  mankind. 
Now  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  most 
beneficial  system,  as  it  gives  us  light  and 
certainty  where  we  were  before  in  dark- 
ness and  doubt.  The  mirades  which 
prove  it  are  attested  by  men  who  had 
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no  intemt  in  deoeiving  as;  bat  who,  on 
(he  contrary »  were  told  that  they  shoo  Id 
aoffer  peraecotion,  and  did  actnally  lay 
down  their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the 
tmtlt  of  the  facta  which  they  asserted. 
Indeed,  for  some  centaries  the  heathens 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  miracles; 
but  Mid  they  were  performed  by  the  aid 
of  oYii  spirits.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  weight.  Then,  sir,  when  we  take 
the  proofs  derived  from  prophecies  which 
have  been  so  exactly  fulfilled,  we  have 
most  satisfactory  evidence.  Supposing  a 
miracle  possible,  as  to  which,  in  my 
opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  have 
as  strong  evidence  for  the  miracles  in 
suppoit  of  Christianity  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  adroiu." 

At  ni|;ht,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped 
in  a  private  room  at  the  Turlc's  Head 
.Coffee-house,  in  the  Strand.  **  I  encou- 
rage this  house  (said  he) ;  for  the  mistress 
of  it  is  a  good  civil  woman,  and  has  not 
ranch  busiuesa." 


"  Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  youne 
peoide  ;  because,  in  the-  first  place,  I 
don't  like  to  think  myself  growing  old. 


In  the  next  place,  young  acquaintances 
must  last  longest,  if  they  do  last ;  and 
then,  sir,  young  men  have  more  virtue 
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than  old  men;  they  have  more  gei 
aentiments  in  every  respect.  1  love  the 
young  dogs  of  this  age  ;  they  have  more 
wit  and  humour  and  knowledge  of  life  than 
we  had ;  but  then  the  dogs  are  not  so  good 
aeholars.  Sir,  in  my  early  years  I  read 
very  lurd.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  but  a 
true  one,  that  I  knew  almost  as  much  at 
eighteen  as  I  do  now.  My  judgment,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  so  good  ;  but  I  had  all 
(he  facto.  I  remember  very  well,  when 
I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old  gentleman  said 
to  me,  '  Young  man,  ply  your  book 
diligently  now,  and  acquire  a  stock  of 
knowiedige;  for  when  years  come  unto 
you,  yon  will  find  that  poring  upon  books 
will  be  but  an  irksome  task."' 

This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by 
himself  in  plain  words,  sufliciently  con- 
firms what  I  have  already  advanced  upon 
the  disputed  question  as  to  hisapplication. 
It  reconciles  any  seeming  inconsistency 
in  his  way  of  talking  upon  it  at  dif- 
ferent tiroes ;  and  shows  that  idleness 
and  reading  hard  were  with  hitfi  relative 
terms,  the  import  of  whicii,  as  used  by 
faim,  roost  be  gathered  from  a  comparison 
with  what  scholars  of  different  degrees  of 
ardour  and  assiduity  have  been  known  to 
do.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  be 
was  now  talking  spontaneously,  and  ex- 
pressing his  genuine  sentiments ;  whereas 
at  other  times  he  might  be  induced  from 
his  sfrtrit  of  contradiction,  or  more  pro- 
perly from  his  love  of  argumentative 
contest,  to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  ap- 


plication lo  study.  It 
consider  that  the  old  gentleman's  gloomy 
prophecy  as  to  the  irksoraeness  of  books 
to  men  of  an  advanced  age,  which  is  too 
often  fulfilled,  was  so  far  from  being 
verified  in  Johnson  that  his  ardour  for 
literature  never  failed,  and  his  last  wri- 
tings had  more  ease  and  vivacity  than 
any  of  his  earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  to  me  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  been  distressed  by  me- 
lancholy, and  for  that  reason  bad  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  study  and  meditation 
to  the  dissipating  variety  of  life.  Against 
melancholy  he  recommended  constant 
occupation  of  mind,  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
cise, moderation  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  especially  to  shun  drinking  at  night. 
He  said  melancholy  people  were  apt  to 
Ay  to  intemperance  for  relief,  but  that  it 
sunk  them  much  dee^r  in  misery.  He 
observed,  that  labounng  men,  who  work 
hard  and  live  sparingly,  are  seldom  or 
never  troubled  with  low  spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  main- 
taining subordination  of  rank.  "  Sir,  I 
would  no  more  deprive  a  nobleman  of 
his  respect  than  of  his  money.  I  consider 
myself  as  acting  a  part  in  the  great  sys- 
tem of  society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I 
would  have  them  to  do  to  me.  I  would 
behave  to  a  nobleman  as  I  should  expect 
he  would  behave  to  me,  were  I  a  noble- 
man and  he  Sam.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  is 
one  Mrs.  Macaulay  *  in  this  town,  a  great 
republican.  One  day  when  1  was  at  her 
bouse,  I  put  on  a  very  grave  countenance, 
and  said  to  her, '  Madam,  1  am  now  be- 
come a  convert  to  your  way  of  thinking. 
I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are 
upon  an  equal  footing ;  and  to  give  yon 
an  unquestionable  proof,  madam,  that  I 
am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sensible, 
civil,  well  behaved  fellow  citizen,  your 
footman ;  I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.'  I  thns, 
sir,  showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  level- 
ing doctrine.  She  has  never  liked  me 
since.  Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level 
down  as  far  as  themselves ;  but  they 
cannot  bear  leveling  up  to  themselves. 
They  would  all  have  some  people  under 
them ;  why  not  then  have  some  people 
above  them?"  I  mentioned  a  certain 
authonr  who  disgusted  me  by  his  for- 
wardness, and  by  showing  no  deference 
to  noblemen  into  whose  company  be  was 
admitted.  Johnson.  *'  Suppose  a  shoe- 
maker should  claim  an  equality  with 
him,  as  he  does  with  a  Lord :  how  he 
would- stare!  *  Why,  sir,  do  you  stare t 
(says  the  shoemaker) ;  I  do  great  service 

•  Thw  oM  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  the  saoie 
pernonage  who  afterwards  made  her»elf  so 
much  known  as  "  the  celebrated  female  his- 
torian." 
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to  society.  'Tis  true,  I  am  paid  for  doing 
it ;  bat  so  are  you,  sir ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  better  paid  than  I  am,  for 
doing  something  not  so  necessary.  For 
mankind  coald  do  better  witlioat  your 
books  than  without  my  shoes.'  Thus, 
sir,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  struggle 
for  precedence,  were  there  no  fixed  in- 
variable roles  for  the  distinction  of  rank, 
which  creates  no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed 
to  be  accidental." 

He  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a 
very  agreeable  man,  and  his  ''  Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,"  a 
very  pleasing  book.  I  wondered  that  he 
delayed  so  long  to  give  us  the  continua- 
tion of  it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  sup- 
|>ose  he  finds  himself  a  little  disappointed 
in  not  having  been  able  to  persuade  the 
world  to  be  of  his  opinion  as  to  Pope." 

We  have  now  been  favoured  with  the 
concluding  volume,  in  which,  to  ase  a 
parliamentary  expression,  he  has  ex- 
plained,  so  as  not  to  appear  quite  so 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  con- 
cerning Pope,  as  was  at  first  thought; 
and  we  must  all  agree,  that  his  work  is 
a  most  valuable  accession  to  English 
literature. 

A  writer  of  deserved  eminence  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  said,  '*  Why,  sir, 
he  is  a  man  of  good  parts,  but  being 
originally  poor,  be  has  got  a  love  of  mean 
company  and  low  Jocularity ;  a  very  bad 
thing,  sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  as  to  talk  is 
good.  '  But  you  ought  no  more  to  think 
it  enough  if  yon  laugh  than  you  are  to 
think  it  enough  if  you  talk.  Yon  may 
laugh  in  as  many  ways  as  yon  talk ;  and 
surely  every  way  of  talking  that  is  prac- 
tised cannot  be  esteemed." 

I  spuke  of  a  Sir  James  Macdonald  as 
a  young  man  of  most  distinguished  merit, 
who  united  the  highest  reputation  at  Eton 
and  Oxford  with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of 
a  great  Highland  Chieftain.  I  mentioned 
that  Sir  James  had  said  to  me,  that  he 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had 
a  great  respect  for  him,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  was  mixed  with  some  degree 
of  terrour.  Johnson.  "Sir,  if  he  were 
to  be  acquainted  with  me,  it  might  lessen 
both." 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  ns 
to  talk  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, to  visit  which  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  then  appeared  to  me  a  very  romantic 
fancy,  which  I  little  thought  would  be 
afterwards  realized.  He  told  me  that  his 
father  had  put  Martin's  account  of  those 
islands  into  his  hands  when  he  w«s  very 
yonng,  and  that  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  it ;  that  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  St.  Rilda  man's  notion  that  the 
high  church  of  Glasgow  had  been  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  rock ;  a  circumstance  to 


which  old  Mr.  Johaton  bad  directed  his 
attention.  He  said,  he  would  go  to  the 
Hebrides  with  me,  when  I  returned  Arom 
my  travels,  unless  some  very  good  com- 
panion should  offer  when  I  was  absent, 
which  he  did  not  think  probable ;  adding, 
"  There  are  few  people  whom  I  take  so 
much  to  as  to  yon."  And  when  I  talked 
of  my  leaving  England,  he  said  with  a 
very  affectionate  air, "  My  dear  Boswell, 
I  should  be  very  unhappy  at  parting,  did 
I  think  we  were  not  to  meet  again." — I 
cannot  too  often  remind  my  readers,  that 
althongh  such  instances  of  his  kindness 
are  doubtless  very  flattering  to  me,  yet  I 
hope  my  recording  them  will  be  ascribed 
to  a  better  motive  than  to  vanity ;  for 
they  afford  unquestionable  evidence  of 
his  tenderness  and  complacency,  which 
some,  while  they  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge his  great  powers,  have  been  so 
strenuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was 
the  happiest  of  human  beings.  I  snp- 
ported  a  different  opinion,  from  which  I 
have  never  yet  varied,  that  a  man  is 
happier :  and  I  enlarged  upon  the  anxiety 
and  sufferings  which  are  endured  at 
school.  Johnson.  **Ahl  sir,  a  boy»s 
being  flogged  is  not  so  severe  as  a  man's 
having  the  hiss  of  the  world  against  him. 
Men  have  a  solicitude  about  fame ;  and 
the  greater  share  they  have  of  it,  the 
more  afiraid  they  are  of  losing  it."  I 
silently  asked  myself,  **  Is  it  possible 
that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really 
entertains  any  such  apprehension,  and  is 
not  confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is 
established  upon  a  foundation  never  to 
be  shaken  1" 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to 
Sir  David  Dairymple,  "as  a  man  of 
worth,  a  scholar,  and  a  wit."  *'  I  have 
(said  he)  never  heard  of  him,  except  from 
yon ;  but  let  him  know  m\  opinion  of 
himt  for  as  he  does  not  show  himself 
much  in  the  world,  he  should  have  the 
praise  of  the  few  who  hear  of  him." 

On  Tuesday,  July  20, 1  found  Mr.  John- 
son  alone.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and 
I  again  complained  of  the  disagreeable 
effects  of  such  weather.  Johmbon.  "  Sir, 
this  is  all  imagination,  which  physiciaiM 
encourage ;  for  man  lives  in  air,  as  a  fish 
lives  in  water;  so  that  if  the  atmosphere 
press  heavy  from  above,  there  is  an  equal 
resistance  ftom  below.  To  be  sure,  bad 
weather  is  hard  upon  people  who  are 
obliged  to  be  abroad ;  and  men  cannot 
labour  so  well  in  the  open  aur  in  bad 
weather  as  in  good :  but,  sir,  a  smith,  or 
a  tailor,  whose  work  is  within  doors, 
will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy  weather 
as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate  flrames, 
indeed,  may  be  affected  by  wet  weather ; 
but  not  common  constitutions." 
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We  talked  of  the  edncatioii  of  childreD ; 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was 
best  to  teach  them  first  ?  Johnson.  *'  Sir, 
it  is  no  matter  what  yon  teach  them  first, 
any  more  than  what  leg  yon  shall  pnt 
into  yoor  breeches  first.  Sir,  yon  may 
rtaad  disputing  which  is  best  to  put  in 
first,  bat  in  the  mean  time  yoar  breech 
is  bare.  Sir,  while  yon  are  considering 
which  of  two  things  yon  should  teach 
your  child  first,  another  boy  has  learnt 
them  both." 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  we  again  sapped 
in  private  at  the  Turk's  Head  Coffee- 
house. Johnson.  **  Swift  has  a  higher 
reputation  than  he  deserves.  His  excel- 
lence is  strong  sense;  for,  his  humour, 
though   very    well,  is  not  remarkably 

food.  I  doubt  whether  the  *  Tale  of  a 
'nb'  be  his ;  for  he  never  owned  it,  and 
it  is  much  above  his  usual  manner*.'' 

"  Thomson,  I  think,  bad  as  much  of 
the  poet  about  him  as  most  writers. 
Every  thing  appeared  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  his  favourite  pursuit.  He 
coukl  not  have  viewed  those  two  candles 
burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye." 

"  Has  not a  great  deal  of  wit, 

tirV*  Johnson.  "  I  do  uot  think  so,  sir. 
He  is,  indeed,  continually  attempting 
wit,  but  he  faib.  And  I  have  no  more 
pleasure  in  hearing  a  man  attempting  wit 
and  failing,  than  in  seeing  a  man  trying 
to  leap  over  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into 
it." 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned 
to  him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  which  Foote  took  a 
wicked  pleasure  to  circulate.  **  Why, 
sir.  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull ;  but  it 
must  have  taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  become  what  we  now  see  him.  Such 
an  excess  of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  Na- 
ture."— "  So  (said  he),  I  allowed  him 
all  his  own  merit." 

He  now  added,  **  Sheridan  cannot 
bear  me.  T  bring  his  declamation  to  a 
point.  I  ask  him  a  plain  question,  *  What 
do  yon  mean  to  teach?'  Besides,  sir, 
what  influence  can  Mr.  Sheridan  have 
upon  the  language  of  this  great  country, 
by  his  narrow  exertions?  Sir,  it  is  burn- 
ing a  farthing  candle  at  Dover,  to  show 
light  at  Calais." 

Talking  of  a  young  man  who  was  un- 
easy from  thinking  that  he  was  very 
deficient  in  learning  and  knowledge,  he 
said,  **  A  man  lias  no  reason  to  complain 
who  holds  a  middle  place,  and  has  many 
below  him  \  and  perhaps  he  has  not  six 
of  his  years  above  him ;— perhaps  not 
one.  Though  he.may  not  know  any  thing 
perfectly,  the  general  mass  of  knowledge 

•  This  opinion  was  given  by  him  more  at 
iarpe  at  a  subsequent  period.  See  **  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  ad  edit.  p.  32. 


that  he  has  aa|nired  is  considerable.  Time 
will  do  for  him  all  that  is  wanting. 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philoso- 
phical turn.  Jminson.  **  Unman  expe- 
rience, which  is  constantly  contradicting 
theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.  A 
system,  built  upon  the  discoveries  of  a 
great  many  minds,  is  always  of  more 
strength  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
mere  workings  of  any  one  mind,  which 
of  itself  can  do  little.  There  is  not  so 
poor  a  book  in  the  world  that  would  not 
be  a  prodigious  effort  were  it  wrought 
out  entirely  by  a  single  mind,  without 
the  aid  of  prior  investigators.  The  French 
writers  are  superficial,  because  diey  are 
not  scholars,  and  so  proceed  upon  the 
mere  power  of  their  own  minds ;  and  we 
see  how  very  little  power  they  have." 

**  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  sir, 
besides  the  strong  evidence  which  w« 
have  for  it^  there  is  a  balance  in  its  favour 
from  the  number  of  great  men  who  have 
been  convinced  of  its  truth,  after  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  question.  Grotins 
was  an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man 
accustomed  to  examine  evidence,  and 
he  was  convinced.  Grotins  was  not  a 
recluse,  but  a  man  of  tlie  world,  who 
certainly  had  no  bias  to  the  side  of  reli- 
gion. Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an  infidel, 
and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer." 

He  this  evening  again  recommended 
to  me  to  perambulate  Spain t.  I  said  it 
would  amuse  him  to  get  a  letter  from  me 
dated  at  Salamanca.  Johnson.  "  I  love 
the  University  of  Salamanca ;  for  when 
the  Spaniards  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  their  conquering  America, 
the  University  of  Salamanca  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  was  not  lawful."  He 
spoke  this  with  great  emotion,  and  with 
that  generous  warmth  which  dictated 
the  lines  in  his  **  London,"  against  the 
Spanish  encroachment. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  my  friend 
Derrick  as  but  a  poor  writer.  Johnson. 
"  To  be  sure,  sir,  he  is ;  but  you  are  to 
consider  that  his  being  a  literary  man  has 
got  for  bim  all  that  he  has.  It  has  made 
him  King  of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has  nothing 
to  say  for  himself  but  that  he  is  a  writer. 
Had  he  not  been  a  writer,  be  must  have 
been  sweeping  the  crossings  in  the  streets, 
and  asking  halfjpence  from  every  body 
that  passed." 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in 
the  ways  of  London,  and  showed  me.  the 
town  in  all  its  variety  of  departments, 

t  I  fully  intended  to  have  followed  advice  of 
such  weJaht ;  bat  bavins:  stayed  moch  longer 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy  than  I  propo)>«fl 
to  do,  and  having  also  visited  Corsica,  i  found 
Utat  I  had  exceeded  tbe  time  allowed  lae  by 
my  father,  and  hastened  to  frame  in  i»y  way 
homewards. 
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both  literary  and  sportive,  the  partiealam 
of  wliich  Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to  pot 
in  writing,  it  is  propex  to  mention  what 
Johnson,  at  a  snbseqoent  period,  said  of 
him  both  as  a  writer  and  an  editor: 
"  Sir,  I  have  often  said,  that  if  Derrick's 
letters  had  been  written  by  one  of  a  more 
established  name,  they  would  have  been 
thought  very  pretty  letters  •."  And,  **  I 
sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations  to 
gather  materials  for  his  life;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  got  all  that  I  myself  should  have 
got+.*' 

Poor  Derrick !  I  remember  him  with 
kindness.  Yet  I  cannot  withhold  from 
mv  readers  a  pleasant  humorous  sally 
which  aould  not  have  hurt  him  had  he 
been  alive,  and  now  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. In  his  collection  of  poems  there  is 
one  upon  entering  the  harbour  of  Dublin, 
his  native  city,  after  a  long  absence.  It 
begins  thus : 

**  Eblana!  moch  loved  city,  hail: 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day.** 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  his 
being  '*  numbered  with  forgotten  dead," 
there  is  the  following  stanza : 

*'  Unless  Biy  lines  protract  my  rime. 
And  those,  who  chance  to  read  them,  cry, 

1  knew  him!  Derrick  was  bis  name, 
In  yonder  tomb  hi«  a«hes  lie." 

Which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by 
Mr.  John  Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
beautiful  and  pathetick  tragedy  of  "  Dou- 
glas :" 

*'  Unless  my  deeds  protract  my  fame, 
Jnd  he  who  muses  setdly  $ing»y 

I  knew  him !  Derrick  was  his  name, 
On  yonder  tree  his  carcass  swings/** 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable 
and  ingenious  anthonr  of  these  burlesque 
lines  will  recollect  them  ;  for  they  were 

Produced  extempore  one  evening  while 
e  and  I  were  walking  together  in  the 
dining-room  at  Egliogtoune  Castle,  in 
1760,  and  I  have  never  mentioned  them 
to  him  since. 

Johnson  once  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I 
honour  Derrick  for  his  presence  of  mind. 
One  night,  when  Floyd  t»  another  poor 
authour,  was  wandering  about  the  streets 
in  the  night,  he  found  Derrick  fast  asleep 
upon  a  bulk ;  upon  being  snddenlywaked. 
Derrick  started  up,  '  My  dear  rioyd,  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  destitute 
state ;  will  you  go  home  with  me  to  tnp 
lodgings  f*  ** 

I  again  begged  his  advice  as  to  my 
method  of  study  at  Utrecht.    "  Come 

•  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  9d  edit, 
p.  104. 

f  fbid.  p.  143. 

\  He  published  a  bioflrraphical  work,  con- 
taining an  accoant  of  eminent  writers,  ia 
Z  vols.  8V0. 


(said  he),  let  us  make  a  day  of  it.  Let 
us  go  down  to  Greenwich  and  dine,  and 
talk  of  it  there."  The  following  Sattur> 
day  was  fixed  for  this  excursion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to> 
night,  arm  in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town 
accosted  us,  in  the  usual  enticing  man- 
ner. **  No,  no,  my  girl  (said  Johnson), 
it  won't  do."  He,  however,  did  not 
treat  her  with  harshness ;  and  we  talked 
of  the  wretched  life  of  such  women,  and 
agreed,  that  much  more  misery  thanhap* 
piness,  upon  the  whole,  is  produced  by 
illicit  commerce  between  the  sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  30,  Dr.  Johnsoik 
and  I  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple  Stairs, 
and  set  out  for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him 
if  he  really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  an  essential 
requisite  to  a  good  education.  John- 
son. **  Most  certainly,  sir;  for  those 
who  know  them  have  a  very  great  advan- 
tage over  those  who  ,do  not.  Nay,  sir, 
it  18  wonderful  what  a  difference  learning 
makes  upon  people  even  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  connected  with  it."  '*  And 
yet  (said  1)  people  go  through  the  world 
very  well,  and  cany  on  the  business  of 
life  to  good  advantage  without  learning." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  may  be  tme 
in  cases  where  learning  cannot  possibly 
be  of  any  use;  for  instance,  this  boy 
rows  us  as  well  without  leaniing  as  if  he 
could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the 
Argonauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors." 
He  then  called  to  the  boy,  "  What  would 
yon  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about  the 
Argonauts?"  "Sir  (said  the  boy),  I 
would  give  what  1  have."  Johnson  was 
much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we 
gave  him  a  double  fare.  Dr.  Johnson 
then  turning  to  me,  "  Sir  (said  he),  a 
desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling 
of  mankind ;  and  every  human  being, 
whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be 
willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get 
knowledge." 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan,  and 
walked  to  Billingsgate,  where  we  took 
oars  and  moved  smoothly  along  the  silver 
Thames.  It  was  a  very  fine  day.  We 
were  entertained  with  the  immense  num- 
ber and  variety  of  ships  that  were  lying 
at  anchor,  and  with  the  beantifol  country 
on  each  side  of  the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great 
success  which  those  called  Methodists  $ 
have.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  owine  to  their 
expressing  themselves  in   a  plain  and 

§  All  who  are  aeqnaluted  with  the  history 
of  religion  (the  most  importaDt*  sardy,  that 
concerns  the  human  mind),  know  that  the 
appellation  of  Methodists  was  fir*t  given  to  a 
society  of  student*  in  the  University  of  Ox» 
ford,  who,  about  the  year  17*0,  were  distiin 
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familiar  mftniiery  which  b  the  only  wny 
to  do  good  to  the  common  people,  and 
which  clerg>-meD  of  gentas  and  learning 
ought  to  do  from  a  principle  of  doty, 
when  it  i«  suited  to  their  coneregationk ; 
a  practice,  for  which  they  will  be  praised 
by  men  of  sense.  To  insist  a^^ainst 
drnnkeoness  as  a  crime,  becaase  it  de- 
bases reason,  the  noblest  facnlty  of  man, 
would  be  of  no  senrioe  to  the  common 
people :  but  to  tell  them  that  they  may 
die  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  show 
them  how  dreadful  that  would  be,  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Sir, 
when  your  Scotch  clergy  give  up  their 
homely  manner,  religion  will  soon  decay 
in  that  country."  Let  this  observation,  as 
Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever  remembered. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with 
Johnson  at  Greenwich,  which  he  cele- 
brates in  his  **  London'*  as  a  favourite 
scene.  I  had  the  poem  in  my  pocket,  and 
read  the  lines  aloud  with  enthusiasm : 

**  On  Tbames's  banks  in  silent  thought  we 

stood. 
Where    Greenwich   smiles  upon  the  silver 

flood: 
Pleased  with  the  seat  which  gave  Eliza  birth, 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth." 


gaished  by  an  earnest  and  metkodicalattenlion 
to  devont  exercises.  This  disposition  of  mind 
is  not  %  novelty,  or  peculiar  to  any  sect,  but 
has  been,  and  still  may  be  found  in  many 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  Johnson 
himself  was,  in  a  dii^nifled  manner,  a  Metho- 
dise la  his  Rambler,  No.  i  lo,  he  mentions 
with  renpect  **  the  whole  discipline  of  regu- 
lated piety;"  and  in  bis  "  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tatiooii,*  man;r  instances  occur  of  his  anxious 
examinaiioo  into  his  spiritual  Mate.  That  this 
religious  earnestness,  and  in  particuliir  an 
observation  of  the  influence  of  the  Hoiv  Spirit, 
has  sometimes  degenerated  into  folly,  and 


sometimes  been  counterfeited  for  base  pur 
Doses,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  i*  not,  there- 
fore, fair  to  decry  it  when  genuine.  The 
principal  argument  in  reason  and  good  sense 
against  meihodisro  is  that  it  tends  to  debase 
bmnan  nature,  and  prevent  the  generous 
exertions  of  goodness,  oy  an  unworthy  suppo- 
sition (hat  God  will  pay  no  resrard  to  them  : 
although  it  is  positively  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  "  will  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works."    But  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 

Kwer  to  do  justice  to  those  whom  it  is  the 
ihion  to  ridicule,  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  tenets;  and  this  1  can  do  by  quoting  a 
passtfe  from  one  of  tbeir  best  apologists, 
Mr.  Milncr,  who  thus  expresses  their  doctrine 
•pon  this  subject :  "  Justified  by  faith,  renewed 
In  bis  faculties,  and  consirained  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  their  believer  moves  in  the  sphere  of 
love  and  gratitude,  and  all  his  duties  flow 
more  or  le«s  from  tnU  principle.  And  though 
tkey  are  aecitrftHftniug  for  Aim  in  heaven  a 
treasure  oftti!.:.  prfp^tritun*^  to  hit  faithful- 
nets  and  acticHif,  tt^d  ii  Ui/ftto  means  incon- 
sistent with  fan  ptinciplei  to  ftel  the  force  of 
this  considi-xifivn;  \tl  lov«  itiself  sweetens 
every  duty  «l>  Um*  nund  f  »nd  lie  thinks  there 
isDoabsiirilii:y  mi  Iih^  rE«Jiii|^  rhe  love  of  God 
as  thegraiil  -.t  i'-'hIiuli  crinriple  of  bis 
life."  JBisa^ w  i  ■■.,': l>:*s Subfeets, 4«. 

hy  Joseph  m>i:f>  "  ■  ■  r  of  the  Cham- 

mar  fkho9l ({'  hi t-_-     ■      ,■     ■  f fnlf,  I78»,  p.  1 1. 
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He  remarked  that  the  stracture  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  was  too  raagaificenC 
for  a  place  of  charity,  and  that  its  parts 
were  too  much  detached  to  make  one 
great  wliole. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine 
poet ;  and  obaerved,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  complimented  a  lady,  by  ascribing 
to  her  the  different  perfections  of  the 
heathen  goddesses  *  ;  but  that  Johnston 
improved  upon  this,  by  making  his  lady, 
at  the  same  time,  free  from  their  defects. 

He  dwelt  npon  Buchanan's  elegant 
verses  to  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots,  Nympha 
Caledonus,  &c.  and  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  beauty  of  Latin  verse.  **  All 
the  modern  languages  (said  he)  cannot 
furnish  so  melodious  a  line  as 
Formosam  resonare  doees  AntarHUda  sitvasJ* 

Afterwards  he  entered  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  which  was  to  give  me 
his  advice  as  to  a  course  of  study.  And 
here  I  am  to  mention  with  much  regret, 
that  my  record  of  what  he  said  is  miser- 
ably scanty.  I  recollect  with  admiration 
an  animating  blase  of  eloquence,  which 
roused  every  intellectual  power  in  me  to 
the  highest  pitch,  but  must  have  dauled 
me  so  much  that  my  memory  could  not 
preserve  the  substance  of  his  discourse ; 
for  the  note  which  I  find  of  it  is  no  more 
than  this : — "  He  ran  over  the  grand 
scale  of  human  knowledge ;  advised  me 
to  select  some  particular  branch  to  excel 
in,  but  to  acquire  a  little  of  every  kind." 
The  defect  of  my  minutes  will  be  ftally 
supplied  by  a  long  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  favoured  me  with  after  I 
had  been  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and 
which  my  readers  will  have  the  pleasure 
to  peruse  in  its  proper  place. 

We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Green- 
wich Park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose,  by 
way  of  trying  my  disposition*  '*  Is  not 
this  very  fine?"  Having  no  exquisite 
relish  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and 
being  more  delighted  with  "  the  busy 
bum  of  men,"  I  answered,  "  Yes,  sir ; 
but  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street.  "  John- 
son. "  You  are  right,  sir." 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers 
may  censure  my  want  of  taste.  Let  me, 
however,  shelter  myself  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  very  fashionable  Baronet  f  in 

•  [Epigram.  Lib.  II.  "  In  Elisabeth.  Angliie 
Reg."  I  suspect  that  the  authour*s  memory 
here  deceived  him,  and  that  Johnson  saia. 
«  .w-  jx —  — J —  poet;"  for  there  is  swell 


known  Epigram  in  the  Antliologia,  containing 
this  kind  of  eulngv.    M.] 

t  My  friend  Sir  Michael  Le  Fleming.  This 
gentleman,  with  all  his  experience  of  sprightly 
and  elegant  life,  iuheritu,  with  the  beautiful 
family  domain,  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
that  love  of  literature  which  distintruished  his 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
He  one  day  observed  to  me,  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
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the  brilliant  world,  who,  on  his  attention 
being  called  to  the  fragrance  of  a  May 
evening  in  the  country,  observed,  **  This 
may  be  very  well ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
prefer  the  smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the 
play  boose.'' 

We  stayed  so  long  at  Greenwich  that 
par  sail  up  the  river,  in  our  retnrn  to 
London,  was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as 
in  the  morning ;  for  the  night  air  was  so 
pold  that  it  made  me  shiver.  I  was  the 
more  sensible  of  it  from  having  sat  np 
all  the  night  before,  recollecting  and 
writing  in  my  journal  what  I  thought 
worthy  of  preservation ;  an  exertion, 
which,  during  the  first  part  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Johnson,  I  frequently 
made.  I  remember  having  sat  up  fonr 
nights  in  one  week,  without  being  much 
incommoded  in  the  daytime. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not 
ia  the  least  affected  by  the  cold,  scolded 
me,  as  if  my  shivering  had  been  a  pal- 
try effeminacy,  saying,  "  Why  do  you 
shiver  r*  Sir  William  Scott,  of  the 
Commons,  told  me,  that  when  he  com- 
plained of  a  headach  iu  the  postchaise, 
as  they  were  travelling  together  to  Scot- 
land, Johnson  treated  him  in  the  same 
manner :  "  At  your  age,  sir,  I  had  no 
headach."  It  is  not  easy  to  make  allow- 
ance for  sensations  in  others,  which  we 
ourselves  have  not  at  the  time.  We  must 
all  have  experienced  how  very  differently 
we  are  affected  by  the  complaints  of  our 
neighbours,  when  we  are  well  and  when 
we  are  ill.  In  full  health  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  they  suffer  much ;  so  faint 
is  the  image  of  pain  upon  our  imagi- 
nation :  when  softened  by  sickness,  we 
readily  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of 
others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's 
Head  Coffee-house  very  socially.  He 
was  pleased  to  listen  to  a  particular 
account  which  I  gave  him  of  my  family, 
land  of  its  hereditary  estate,  as  to  the 
extent  and  population  of  which  he  asked 
questions,  and  made  calculations ;  recom- 
mending, at  the  same  time,  a  liberal 
kindness  to  the  tenantry,  as  people  over 
whom  the  proprietor  was  placed  by  Pro- 
vidence. He  took  delight  in  hearing  my 
description  of  the  romantick  seat  of  ray 
ancestors.  **  I  most  be  there,  sir  (said 
he),  and  we  will  live  in  the  old  castle ; 
and  if  there  is  not  a  room  in  it  remain- 
ing, we  will  build  one."  I  was  highly 
flattered,  hot  could  scarcely  indulge  a 
hope  that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be 
honoured  by  his  presence,  and  celebrated 

in  a  felicity  of  phrase,  *'  There  is  a  blunt  dig- 
nity about  hiiu  oit  every  occasion." 

[Sir  Michael  Le  Fleoiiu?  died  of  an  apopiec- 
tick  fit,  while  convcrsinir  at  the  Admiralty 
Vtiih  Lord  Ho  wick.  Nay  19,  ia06.    M.J 


by  a  description,  as  it  afterwards  was,  in 
his  **  Journey  to  the  Western  Islanda." 

After  we  had  again  talked  of  my  set- 
ting out  for  Holland,  he  said,  **  I  must 
see  thee  out  of  England ;  I  will  accom- 
pany you  to  Harwich."  I  could  not  find 
words  to  express  what  I  felt  upon  this 
unexpected  and  very  great  mark  of  his 
affectionate  regard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  31, 1  told  him 
I  had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  where  I  had 
heard  a  woman  preach.  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
a  woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walk- 
ing  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  dune 
well ;  but  yon  ai-e  surprised  to  find  it 
done  at  all." 

On  Tuesday,  August  2  (the  day  of  my 
departure  from  London  having  been  fixed 
for  the  fifth),  Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the 
honour  to  pass  a  part  of  the  morning  with 
me  at  my  chambers.  He  said  that  "  he 
always  felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothing.'^ 
I  observed  that  it  was  strange  to  think 
that  the  most  indolent  man  io  Britain 
had  written  the  most  laborions  work. 
The  English  Dictionary. 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publication 
by  a  certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  asked  him  if  he  thoa|;ht 
It  would  hurt  him.  Johnson.  **  No,  sir; 
not  much.  It  may,  perhaps,  he  men- 
tioned at  an  election." 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  a 
privileged  man,  and  was  carried  by  him 
in  the  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Miss 
Williams*,  whom,  though  under  the  mis- 

•  [A  lady,  who  appears  to  have  been  well 
acnuainted  with  Mrs.  Williams,  thus  speaks 
of  ner : 

"  Mt».  Williams  was  a  person  extremely 
interei«tin$ir*  She  had  an  uncommon  firmness 
of  niinil,  a  boundless  curiosity,  retentive  me- 
mory, and  stroniP  judgement.  She  had  various 
powers  of  pleasmp.  Her  personal  afilictions 
and  slender  fortune  she  «eemed  to  forget  when 
she  had  the  power  of  dointr  an  act  of  kind- 
ness :  >he  wa*  social,  cheerful,  and  active,  in 
a  stale  of  body  that  was  traly  deploraWe. 
Her  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  formed  with 
such  strentcth  of  judgment  and  firm  enteem, 
that  her  voice  never  hesitated  when  she  re- 
peated his  maxims,  or  recited  his  g-ood  deeds; 
though  upon  many  other  occasions  tier  want 
of  stpht  had  ted  her  to  make  so  much  use  of 
her  ear  an  to  affect  her  speech. 

«*  Mrs.  Williams  was  blind  before  she  was 
arqnainted  with  Dr.  Johnson.—Shehad  many 
re^ourrefi.  ihouftb  none  very  treat.  With  the 
Miss  Wilkinsons  she  ftenerally  passed  a  part 
of  ihe  year,  and  received  from  them  presents, 
and  from  the  first  who  died,  a  leency  of  clothe* 
and  money.  The  last  of  them,  IWrs.  Jane,  left 
her  an  annaal  rem  :  but  from  the  bluDderinc 
manner  of  the  will,  I  fear  she  never  reaped 
ihc  benefit  of  it.  That  lady  left  money  to 
erect  an  hospital  for  ancient  maids:  but  the 
number  she  had  allotted  beinfr  too  ?reat  for 
the  donation,  the  Doctor  [Johnson]  aaid.  It 
would  be  better  to  ex!>tin?e  the  word  ti»u«- 
tnin,  and  put  in  to  starve  soch  a  number  of 
old  maids.    They  asked  him,  What  name 
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fortnoe  of  haviiie  lost  her  sight,  I  foand 
to  be  agreeable  in  convenation ;  for  she 
had  a  variety  of  iiterature,  and  expressed 
herself  well ;  bat  her  pecaliar  value  was 
the  intimacy  in  which  she  had  long  lived 
with  Johnson,  by  which  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  habits,  and  knew  how 
to  lead  him  on  to  Ulk. 

After  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he 
called  his  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow 
paved  conrt  in  the  neighbourhood,  over- 
shadowed by  some  trees.  There  we 
sauntered  a  considerable  time;  and  I 
complained  to  him  that  my  love  of  Lon- 
don and  of  his  company  was  such  that  I 
shrunk  almost  ftom  the  thought  of  going 
away  even  to  travel,  which  is  generally 
so  much  desired  by  young  men.  He 
roused  me  by  manly  and  spirited  con- 
versation. He  advised  me,  when  settled 
in  any  place  abroad,  to  study  with  an 
eagerness  after  knowledge,  and  to  apply 
to  Greek  an  hour  every  day ;  and  when 
I  was  moving  about,  to  read  diligently 
the  great  book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3,  we  had  our 
last  social  evening  at  the  Turk's  Head 
Coffee-bouse,  before  my  setting  out  for 
foreign  parts.  I  had  the  misfortune, 
before  we  parted,  to  irritate  him  uninten- 
tionally. 1  mentioned  to  him  how  com- 
mon it  was  in  the  world  to  tell  absurd 
stories  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  very 
strange  sayings.  Johnson.  "  What  do 
they  make  roe  say,  sir?"  Bosweu.. 
••  Why,  sir,  as  an  instance  very  strange 
indeed  (laughing  heartily  as  I  spoke), 
David  Hume  told  me,  yon  said  that  yon 
would  stand  before  a  battery  of  cannon 
to  restore  the  Convocation  to  its  full 
powers." — Little  did  I  apprehend  that 
he  had  actually  said  this :  but  I  was  soon 
convinced   of  my  errour;  for,  with  a 

■hould  be  Riven  to  it?  he  replied,  '  Let  it  be 
called  Jenny's  Whim.'  [Tlie  name  of  a  well 
known  ravern  near  Chelsea,  in  former  duys.] 
**  Ladjr  Phillips  made  her  a  small  annual 
allowance,  and  some  other  Welch  ladies,  to 
all  of  whom  she  was  related.  Mrs.  Montagu, 
no  the  death  of  Mr.  Montagu,  settled  upon 
her  [by  deed]  ten  pounds  per  annum— As  near 
as  1  can  calculate,  Mrs.  Wiliianis  had  about 
thirty-fire  or  foity  pounds  a  year.  The  furui- 
lure  she  u^ed  [in  her  apartmrnt  in  Dr.  John- 
con's  honsej  was  her  own ;  her  expenses  wcfre 
small,  tea  and  bread  and  butter  beinp  at  least 
half  of  her  nourishment.  Sometimes  she  had 
a  servant  or  charwoman  to  do  the  ruder  oiBces 
of  the  house:  hiu  she  was  herself  active  and 
industrious.  I  have  frequently  seen  her  at 
work.  Upon  renMtrkinr  one  day  her  facility 
in  moving  about  the  house,  searching  into 
drawers,  and  finding  books,  without  the  help 
of  sight,  *  Believe  me  (said  she),  persons  who 
cannot  do  those  common  offices  without  sirht 
did  but  little  while  they  ei\ioyed  that  bless- 
iiw.'— Scanty  circumstances,  bad  health,  and 
blindness  are  surely  a  sufficient  apology  for 
her  being  sometimes  impatient :  her  natural 
disposition  was  good,  friendly,  and  humane." 
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determised  look,  hethanderadoiiC  "  And 
woald  I  not,  art  Shall  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk  of  ScoUand  have  its  General  As- 
sembly, and  Ike  Chnrch  of  England  be 
denied  its  Convocation  f"  He  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  while  I  told 
him  the  anecdote  ;  but  when  he  uttered 
thi0  explosion  of  high-church  seal,  he 
had  come  close  to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  wiUi  indignation.  I  bowed  to  the 
storm,  and  diverted  the  force  of  it  by 
leading  him  to  expatiate  on  the  influence 
which  religion  derived  from  maintaining 
the  church  with  great  external  respecta- 
bility. 

I  mnst  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  this 
year  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Ascham,"  (b) 
and  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftes^ 
buiry,(^6>piefixed  to  the  edition  of  that 
writer's  English  works,  published  by 
Mr.  Bennet. 

On  Friday,  August  5,  we  set  oat  early 
in  the  morning  in  the  Harwich  stage 
coach.  A  fat  elderly  gentlewoman  and 
a  young  Dntchman  seemed  the  most  in- 
clined among  us  to  conversation.  At  tlie 
inn  where  we  dined,  the  gentlewoman 
said  that  she  had  done  her  best  to  educate 
her  children ;  and,  particularly,  that  she 
had  never  suffered  them  to  be  a  moment 
idle.  Johnson.  "  I  wish,  madam,  you 
would  educate  me  too :  for  I  have  been 
an  idle  fellow  all  my  life."  '*  I  am  sure, 
sir  (said  she),  you  have  not  been  idle." 
Johnson.  '*  Nay,  madam,  it  is  very 
true  ;  and  that  gentleman  there  (pointing 
to  me)  has  been  idle.  He  was  idle  at 
Edinburgh.  His  father  sent  him  to  Glas- 
gow, where  he  continued  to  be  idle.  He 
then  came  to  London,  where  he  has  been 
very  idle ;  and  now  he  is  going  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  will  be  as  idle  as  ever."  I 
asked  him  privately  how  he  could  expose 
me  so?  Johnson.  *' Poh,poh!  (said  he) 
they  knew  nothing  about  you,  and  will 
think  of  it  no  more."  In  the  afternoon 
the  gentlewoman  talked  violently  against 
the  Rinnan  Catholicks,  and  of  the  hor. 
rours  of  the  Inquisition.  To  the  utter 
astonishment  of  all  the  passengers  but 
myself,  who  knew  that  he  could  talk  upon 
any  side  of  a  question,  he  defended  the 
Inquisition,  and  maintained  that  "  false 
doctrine  should  be  checked  on  its  first 
appearance  ;  that  the  civil  power  should 
unite  with  the  church  in  punishing  those 
who  dare  to  attack  the  estabUshed  reli- 
gion, and  that  such  only  were  punished 
by  the  Inquisition."  He  had  in  his 
pocket  "  Pomponitu  Mela  de  Situ  Or- 
hit,**  in  which  he  read  occasionally,  and 
seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geogra- 
phy. Though  by  no  means  niggardly, 
his  attention  to  what  was  generally  right 
was  so  minute,  that  having  observed  at 
one  of  the  stages  that  I  ostentatiously 
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gave  a  shillUig  to  the  coaehmany  when 
the  cutom  was  for  each  paasenger  to  give 
only  Bixpeoce,  he  took  me  aside  and 
Molded  me,  saying  that  what  I  had  done 
woald  make  the  coachman  dissatisfied 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  who 
gave  him  no  more  than  his  due.  This 
was  a  Jast  reprimand ;  for  in  whatever 
way  a  man  may  indulge  his  generosity 
or  his  vanity  in  spending  his  money,  for 
the  sake  of  others  be  ought  not  to  raise 
the  price  of  any  article  for  which  there 
is  a  constant  demand. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Blackk>ck's  poetry, 
so  far  as  it  was  descriptive  of  visible 
objects ;  and  observed,  that  "  as  its  aa- 
thour  had  the  misfortune  to  be  blind,  we 
may  be  absolutely  sure  that  such  passages 
are  combinations  of  what  he  has  remem- 
bered of  the  works  of  other  writers  who 
could  see.  That  foolish  fellow,  Spence, 
has  laboured  to  explain  philosophically 
how  Blacklock  may  have  done,  by  means 
of  his  own  facultieit,  what  it  is  impossible 
he  should  do.  The  solution,  as  I  have 
given  it,  is  plain.  Suppose  I  know  a 
man  to  be  so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely 
incapable  to  move  himself,  and  I  find 
him  in  a  different  room  from  that  in 
which  I  left  him  ;  shall  I  puzzle  myself 
with  idle  coniectnres  that,  perhaps,  his 
nerves  have  by  some  unknown  change 
all  at  once  become  effective  ?  No,  sir,  it 
is  clear  how  he  got  into  a  different  room 
he  was  carried," 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester, 
Johnson  talked  of  that  town  with  vene- 
ration, for  having  stood  a  siege  for  Charles 
the  First.  The  Dutchman  alone  now 
remained  with  us.  He  spoke  English 
tolerably  well;  and  thinking  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  us  by  expatiating  on  the 
superiority  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  this  coantri^  over  that  of  Holland,  he 
inveighed  against  the  barbarity  of  putting 
an  accused  person  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  force  a  confession.  But  Jpluison  was 
as  ready  for  this  as  for  the  Inquisition. 
"  Why,  sir,  you  do  not,  I  find,  under- 
•Und  the  law  of  your  own  country.  To 
torture,  in  Holland,,  is  considered  as  a 
favour  to  an  accused  person ;  for  no  roan 
is  pat  to  the  torture  tnere,  unless  there  is 
as  much  evidence  againat  him  as  would 
amount  to  conviction  in  England,  An 
accnaed  person  aHM>ng  yon,  therefore,  has 
<me  chance  more  to  escape  punishment 
thaa  those  who  are  tried  among  us." 

At  supper  this  night  he  talked  of  good 
eating  with  nncommon  satisfaction. — 
**  Some  people  (said  he)  have  a  foolish 
w^  of  not  mindmg,  or  pretending  not  to 
rntod,  what  they  eat.  Fop  my  part,  I 
mind  my  belly  very  stndiously,  and  very 
carefully ;  for  I  look  npon  it  that  he  who 
<loet  JBDt  mind  bisbelly  wilifaaodly  mind 


any  thing  else."  He  now  appeared  to 
me  Jean  Bull  philoeophe,  and  he  was, 
for  the  moment,  not  only  serious,  but 
vehement.  Yet  I  have  heard  him,  upon 
other  occasions,  talk  with  great  contempt 
of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify 
their  palates ;  and  the  206th  number  of 
his  Rambler  is  a  masterly  essay  against 
gnlosity.  His  practice,  indeed,  I  must 
acknowledge,  may  be  considered  as  cast- 
ing the  balance  of  his  different  opiniona 
upon  this  subject ;  for  I  never  knew  any  - 
man  who  relished  good  eating  more  than 
he  did.  When  at  table,  he  was  totally 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment ; 
his  looks  seemed  riveted  to  his  plate  ; 
nor  would  he,  unless  when  in  very  higb 
company,  say  one  word,  or  even  pav  the 
least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others, 
till  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite ;  wh|ch 
was  so  fierce  and  indulged  with  such  in- 
tenseness  that,  while  in  the  act  of  eating, 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and 
generally  a  strong  perspiration  was  visi- 
ble. To  those  whose  sensations  were 
delicate,  this  could  not  but  be  disgusting ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  not  very  suitable  to 
the  character  of  a  philosopher,  who  should 
be  distinguished  by  self-command.  But 
it  must  be  owned  that  Johnson,  though 
he  could  be  rigidly  abttemious,  was  not 
a  temperate  man  either  in  eating  or 
drinking.  He  could  refrain,  but  he  could 
not  use  moderately.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  fasted  two  days  without  inconveni- 
ence, and  that  he  had  never  been  hungry 
but  once.  They  who  beheld  with  wonder 
how  much  he  eat  upon  all  occasions  when 
his  dinner  was  to  his  taste,  could  not 
easily  conceive  what  he  must  have  meant 
by  hunger ;  and  not  only  was  he  remark- 
able  for  the  extraordinary  quantity  which 
he  eat,  but  he  was,  or  affected  to  be,  a 
man  of  very  nice  discernment  in  the 
science  of  cookery.  He  used  lo  descant 
critically  on  the  dislies  which  had  been 
at  table  where  he  had  dined  or  supped, 
and  to  recollect  very  minutely  what  he 
had  liked.  I  remember  when  he  was 
in  Scotland,  his  praising  "  Gordon*e 
palatet**  (a  dish  of  palates  at  the  Ho- 
nourable  Alexander  Gordon's),  with  a 
warmth  of  expression  which  might  have 
done  honour  to  more  important  subjects. 
"  As  for  Maclaurin's  imitation  of  a  made 
dieh,  it  was  a  wretched  attempt.*'  Ha 
about  the  same  time  was  so  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  performaneesof  a  noble- 
man's French  cook,  that  he  exclaimed 
with  vehemence,  "  I'd  throw  such  & 
rascal  into  the  river ;"'  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  house 
he  was  to  sup,  by  the  following  mani- 
festo  of  hu  skill :  "  1,  madam,  who  live 
at  a  variety  of  good  tables,  am  a  much- 
better  Judge  of  cookery  than  any  persoa 
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who  has  a  very  tolerable  cook,  bat  IiTeg 
mach  at  home ;  for  his  palate  is  grado- 
ally  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  cook : 
whereas,  madam,  in  trying  by  a  wider 
range,  I  can  more  exquisitely  jadge." 
When  invited  to  dine,  even  with  an  inti* 
mate  friend*  he  was  not  pleased  if  some- 
thing better  than  a  plain  dinner  was  not 
prepared  for  him.  I  have  heard  him  say 
(HI  sncb  an  occasion,  **  This  was  a  good 
dinner  enough,  to  be  sore ;  but  it  was  not 
a  dinner  to  <mA  a  man  to.'*  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  wont  to  express,  with  great 
glee,  his  satisfaction  when  he  had  been 
enteruined  quite  to  his  mind.  One  day 
when  he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour 
and  landlord  in  Bolt  Court,  Mr.  Allen, 
the  printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had 
stadled  his  taste  in  every  thing,  he  pro- 
noanced  this  eulogy ;  **  Sir,  we  could 
not  have  bad  a  better  dinner  had  there 
been  a  Synod  of  Cook»." 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after 
the  Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed.  Dr.  John- 
s<m  talked  of  that  studied  behaviour  which 
many  have  recommended  and  practised. 
He  disapproved.of  it :  and  said,  **  I  never 
considered  whether  1  should  be  a  grave 
man,  or  a  merry  man,  but  just  let  incli- 
nation, for  the  time,  have  its  course.'' 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that 
he  would,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer,  come  over  to  Holland,  and 
accompany  me  in  a  tour  through  the 
Netherlands. 

I  teased  him  with  fanciful  apprehen- 
sions of  nnhappiness.  A  moth  having 
fluttered  round  the  candle,  and  burnt 
itself,  he  laid  hold  of  this  little  incident 
to  admonish  me ;  saying,  with  a  sly  look, 
and  in  a  solemn  but  a  quiet  tone,  '*  That 
creature  was  its  own  tormentor,  and  I 
believe  its  name  was  Boswell.*' 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich  to  dinner ; 
and  my  passage  in  the  packet  boat  to 
Helvoetslnys  being  secured,  and  my 
baggage  put  on  board,  we  dined  at  our 
inn  by  ourselves.  I  happened  to  say  it 
would  be  terrible  if  he  should  not  find  a 
speedy  opportunity  of  returning  to  Lon 
don,  and  be  confined  in  so  dull  a  place. 
Johnson.  "  Don't,  sir,  accustom  yourself 
to  use  big  words  for  little  matters.  It 
would  not  be  terrttle,  though  I  were  to 
be  detained  some  time  here."  The  prac- 
tice of  using  words  of  disproportionate 
magnitude  is,  no  doubt,  too  frequent  every 
where ;  but  I  think  most  remarkable 
among  the  French,  of  which,  all  who 
have  travelled  in  France  must  have  been 
struck  with  innumerable  instances. 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  church, 
and  having  gone  into  it  and  walked  up 
to  the  altar,  Johnson,  whose  piety  was 
constant  and  fervent,  sent  me   to  my 
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to  leave  your  native  country,  recommend 
yourself  to  the  protection  of  your  Creator 
and  Redeemer." 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we 
stood  talking  for  some  time  together  of 
Bishop  Berkeley's  ingenious  sophistry  to 
prove  the  nonexistence  of  matter,  and 
that  every  thing  in  the  universe  is  merely 
ideal.  I  observed,  that  though  we  are 
satisfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is 
impossible  to  refute  it.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  alacrity  with  which  Johnson 
answered,  striking  his  foot  with  mighty 
force  against  a  large  stone,  till  he  re- 
bounded from  it,  ♦«  I  refute  it  fAt***." 
This  was  a  stout  exemplification  of  the 
>ir«f  trutha  of  Ptre  Bot^jfier,  or  the 
original  principles  of  Reid  and  of  Beat- 
tie  ;  without  admitting  which,  we  can  no 
more  argue  in  metaphysicks  than  we  can 
argue  in  mathematicks  without  axioms. 
To  me  it  is  not  conceivable  how  Berkeley 
can  be  answered  by  pure  reasoning ;  but 
I  know  that  the  nice  and  difiicult  task 
was  to  have  been  undertaken  by  one  of 
the  most  luminous  minds  of  the  present 
age,  had  not  politicks  **  turned  him  from 
vcalm  philosophy  aside."  What  an  ad- 
mirable display  of  snbtilty,  united  with 
brilliance,  might  his  contending  with 
Berkeley  have  afforded  us !  How  must 
we,  when  we  reflect  on  the  loss  of  such 
an  intellectual  feast,  regret  that  he  should 
be  characterized  as  the  man 


knees,  saying,  **  Now  that  you  are  going  i  K.] 


Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his 
miud. 
And  to  party  ^a?e  up  what  was  meant  Ua 
mankind." 

My  revered  friend  walked  down  with 
me  to  the  beach,  where  we  embraced 
and  parted  with  tenderness,  and  engaged 
to  correspond  by  letters.  I  said,  "  I 
hope,  sir,  you  will  not  forget  me  in  my 
absence."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  it  is 
more  likely  you  should  forget  me  than 
that  I  should  forget  yon."  As  the  vessel 
put  out  to  sea,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him 
for  a  considerable  time,  while  he  remained 
rolling  his  majestick  frame  in  his  usual 
nuinner ;  and  at  last  I  perceived  him  walk 
back  into  the  town,  and  he  disappeared. 

Utrecht  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to 
me,  after  the  animated  scenes  of  London, 
my  spirits  were  grievously  affected ;  and 
I  wrote  to  Johnson  a  plaintive  and  de> 
sponding  letter,  to  which  he  paid  no  re- 

•  [Dr.  Johntion  seems  to  have  been  irojper- 
fectfy  acquainted  with  Berkeley's  doctrine ; 
as  his  experiment  only  proves  that  we  have 
the  sensation  of  solidity,  which  Berkeley  did 
not  deny.— lie  admitted  that  we  had  sensation* 
or  ideas  that  are  usually  called  sensible  qua- 
I  ities,  one  of  which  is  solid  ity :  he  only  denied 
the  exi^'tence  of  matter^  i.  e.  an  inert  sense- 
less substance,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
subsist.— Johnson's  exemplification  concurs- 
with  the  Tulgar  notion,  that  solidity  is  matter... 
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gard.  Aften«ftrdg»  wben  I  had  acquired 
a  firmer  tone  of  mind*  I  wrote  him  a 
second  letter,  expressing  moch  anxiety 
to  hear  from  him.  At  length  1  received 
the  following  epistle,  which  was  of  im- 
portant service  to  me,  and,  I  trust,  will 
be  so  to  many  others. 

A  Mx-  Mr.  BoswELL,  <i  la  Cour  de 
VEmpereur,  Utrecht. 

"  DEAR  SIE, 

*'  YoD  are  not  to  think  yourself  forgotten, 
or  criminally  neglected,  that  you  have 
had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love  to  see 
my  friends,  to  hear  from  them,  to  talk 
to  them,  and  to  talk  of  them ;  but  it  is 
not  without  a  considerable  effort  of  reso- 
lution that  I  prevail  upon  myself  to  write. 
I  would  not,  however,  gratify  my  own 
indolence  by  the  omission  of  any  impor- 
tant duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 

**  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well, 
that  I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the 
country,  that  I  drank  your  health  in  the 
room  in  which  we  last  sat  together,  and 
that  your  acquaintance  continue  to  speak 
of  yon  with  their  former  kindness,  topicks 
with  which  those  letters  are  commonly 
filled  which  are  written  only  for  the  sake 
of  writing,  I  seldom  shall  think  worth 
communicating ;  but  if  I  can  have  it  in 
my  power  to  calm  any  harassing  disquiet, 
to  excite  any  virtuous  desire,  to  rectify 
any  important  opinion,  or  fortify  any 
generous  resolution,  you  need  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  at  least  wish  to  prefer  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  much  less 
esteemed  than  yourself,  before  the  gloomy 
calm  of  idle  vacancy.  Whether  I  shall 
easily  arrive  at  an  exact  punctuality  of 
correspondence,  I  cannot  tell.  I  shall, 
at  present,  expect  that  yon  will  receive 
this  in  return  for  two  which  I  have  had 
from  yon.  The  first,  indeed,  gave  me 
atu  account  so  hopeless  of  the  state  of 
your  mind  that  it  hardly  admitted  or 
deserved  an  answer ;  by  the'  second  I 
was  much  better  pleased ;  and  the  plea- 
sure will  still  be  increased  by  such  a 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  your  studies 
as  may  evince  the  continuance  of  an 
equal  and  rational  application  of  your 
mind  to  some  useful  inquiry. 

''  Yon  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask  what 
study  I  wonld  recommend.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  theology,  because  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  question  whether 
you  shall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  of 
God. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such 
studies  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or 
to  neglect ;  and  of  these  I  know  not  how 
you  will  make  a  better  choice  than  by 
studying  the  civil  law  as  yoor  father  ad- 
vises, and  the  ancient  languages,  as  you 
had  determined  for  yourself;  at  least 


resolve,  while  yoa  remain  in  any  settled 
residence,  to  spend  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day  amongst  yoor  books. 
The  dissipation  of  thought  of  which  yoa 
complain  is  nothing  more  than  the  vacil- 
lation of  a  mind  suspended  between  dif. 
ferent  motives,  and  changing  its  direction 
as  any  motive  gains  or  loses  strength.  If 
you  can  but  kindle  in  your  mind  any 
strong  desire,  if  yon  can  but  keep  pre- 
dominant any  wish  for  some  particular 
excellence  or  attainment,  the  gnats  of 
imagination  will  break  away,  without 
any  effect  upon  your  conduct,  and  com- 
monly without  any  traces  left  upon  the 
memory. 

**  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  in- 
clines every  man  first  to  hope,  and  then 
to  believe,  that  nature  has  given  him 
something  peculiar  to  himself.  This 
vanity  makes  one  mind  nurse  aversion, 
and  another  actuate  desires,  till  tliey  rise 
by  art  much  above  their  original  state  of 
power;  and  as  affectation  in  time  im- 
proves to  habit,  they  at  last  tyrannise 
over  him  who  at  first  encouraged  them 
only  for  show.  Every  desire  is  a  viper 
in  the  bosom,  who,  while  he  was  chill, 
was  harmless ;  but  when  warmth  gave 
him  strength,  exerted  it  in  prison.  Yoa 
know  a  gentleman,  who,  when  first  he 
set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world,  as  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of 
pleasure,  imagined  a  total  indifference 
and  universal  negligence  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  concomitants  of  youth,  and  the 
strongest  indication  of  an  airy  temper 
and  a  quick  apprehension.  Vacant  to 
every  object,  and  sensible  of  every  im- 
pulse, he  thought  that  all  appearance  of 
diligence  wonld  deduct  something  from 
the  reputation  of  genius ;  and  hoped  that 
he  should  appear  to  attain,  amidst  ail  the 
ease  of  carelessness,  and  ali  the  tnmott 
of  diversion,  that  knowledge  and  those 
accomplishments  which  mortals  of  the 
common  fabrick  obtain  only  by  mate 
abstraction  and  solitary  drudgery.  He 
tried  this  scheme  of  life  awhile,  was 
made  weary  of  it  by  his  sense  and  his 
virtue ;  he  then  wished  to  return  to  his 
studies :  and  finding  long  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  pleasure  harder  to  be  cured  than 
he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his 
claim  to  some  extraordinary  prerogatives, 
resolved  the  common  consequences  of 
irregularity  into  an  aualterable  decree  of 
destiny,  and  concluded  that  Nature  had 
originally  formed  him  incapable  of  rn- 
tional  employment. 

**  Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  de- 
structive, be  banished  henceforward  from 
your  thoughts  for  ever.  Resolve,  and 
keep  your  resolution ;  choose,  and  pursue 
your  choice.    If  yoa  spend  this  day  in 
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stady,  yoa  will  find  yourself  still  more  able 
to  study  to-morrow ;  not  that  yon  are  to 
expect  that  yoa  shall  at  once  obtain  a 
complete  victory.  Depravity  is  not  very 
easily  overcome.  Resolution  will  some- 
times relax,  and  diligence  will  sometimes 
be  interrupted ;  bat  let  no  accidental  sur- 
prise or  deviation,  whether  short  or  long, 
dispose  yoa  to  despondency.  Consider 
these  failings  as  incident  to  all  man- 
kind. Begin  again  where  3*00  left  off, 
and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seducements 
thai  prevailed  over  you  before. 

"  This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice 
which,  perhaps,  has  been  often  given 
yoa,  and  given  yon  without  effect.  But 
this  advice,  if  yoa  will  not  titke  fkx>m 
others,  yon  must  take  ttom  your  own 
reflections,  if  yoa  propose  to  do  the 
duties  of  the  station  to  which  the  bounty 
of  Providence  has  called  you. 

**  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you 
as  soon  as  yoo  can.  I  hope  you  continue 
your  Journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many 
observations  upon  the  country  in  which 
you  reside.  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you 
can  get  me  any  books  in  the  Frisick 
langna^,  and  can  inquire  how  the  poor 
are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Provinces. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yoar  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  London,  Dec.  8, 1763." 

I  am  sorr^  to  observe,  that  neither  in 
my  own  minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to 
Johnson  which  hawe  been  preserved  by 
him,  can  I  find  any  information  how  the 
poor  are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces. But  I  shall  extract  from  one  of 
my  letters  what  I  learnt  concerning  the 
the  other  subject  of  his  cariosity. 

**  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find 
that  it  has  been  less  cultivated  than  any 
other  of  the  northern  dialects ;  a  certain 
proof  of  which  is  their  deficiency  of  books. 
Of  the  old  Frisick  there  are  no  remains, 
except  some  ancient  laws  preserved  by 
SehotanuB  in  liis  '  Seschryvinae  van 
die  Heerlykheid  van  Frietlana/  and 
his  '  Historia  Fririca.*  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  these  books.  Professor 
Trots,  who  iSntnerly  was  of  the  University 
.of  Yranyken  in  Friesland,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  Frisick 
laws,  gave  me  this  information.  Of  the 
modern  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by 
the  boors  of  this  day*  I  have  procured  a 
specimen.  It  is  *  Giabert  Japix'a  By- 
fntlerUf*  whicli  is  the  only  book  that 
-  they  have.  It  is  amazing  that  ttiey  have 
no  translation  of  the  Bible,  no  treatises 
of  devotion,  nor  even  any  of  the  b<tllad% 
and  story-books  which  are  so  agreeable 
to  coontjy  people.  You  shall  have  Japiaa 
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by  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  I 
doubt  not  to  pick  up  Schotanu*.  Myn- 
heer Trotz  has  promised  me  his  assist- 
ance." 

Early  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Langton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Lang- 
ton  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed 
some  time  much  to  his  satisfaction.  His 
friend  Bennet  I^ngton,  it  will  not  be 
doubted,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
make  the  place  agreeable  to  so  illustrioQs 
a  guest ;  and  the  elder  Mr.  Langton  and 
his  lady,  being  fully  capable  of  under- 
alui 


standing  his  value,  were  not  wanting  in 
attention.  He,  however,  told  me,  that 
old  Mr.  Langton,  though  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning,  had  so  little  allowance 
to  make  for  his  occasional  "  laxity  of 
talk,"  that  because  in  the  coarse  of  dis- 
cussion he  sometimes  mentioned  what 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  he  went  to 
his  grave  believing  him  to  be  of  that 
communion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton, 
had  the  advantage  of  a  good  library,  and 
saw  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton 
the  following  particulars  of  this  period. 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  (hat  he 
could  not  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
country  living;  for,  talking  of  a  respect- 
able clergyman  in  Lincolnshire,  he  ob- 
served, *'  This  man,  sir,  fills  up  the  duties 
of  his  life  well.  I  approve  of  hira,  but 
could  not  imitate  him." 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
herself  from  blame  for  neglecting  social 
attention  to  worthy  neighbours,  by  saying 
**  I  would  go  to  them  if  it  would  do  them 
any  good ;"  he  said,  "  What  good,  ma- 
dam, do  you  expect  to  have  in  your 
power  to  do  them?  It  is  showing  them 
respect,  and  that  is  doing  them  good." 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he  that 
once  when  Mr.  Langton  and  he  were 
driving  together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr. 
Langton  complained  of  being  sick,  he 
insisted  that  they  should  go  out,  and  sit 
on  the  back  of  it  in  the  open  air,  which 
they  did.  And  being  sensible  how  strange 
the  appearance  must  be,  observed,  that 
a  countryman  whom  they  saw  in  a  field 
would  probably  be  thinking,  '*  If  these 
two  madmen  should  come  down,  what 
would  become  of  me  V* 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which 
was  in  February,  was  founded  that  Club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but 
at  Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  became  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  The  Literary  Club. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which 
Johnson  acceded,  and  the  original  mem- 
bers were.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Na- 
1  L 
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gent,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chamicr,  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  They  met  at  the  Tark's  Head, 
in  Gerrard  Street,  Sobo,  one  evening  in 
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every  week,  at  seven,  and  generally  con- 
tinned  their  conversation  tiu  a  pretty  late 
hoar.  This  club  has  been  gradnally  in- 
creased to  its  present  nnmber,  thirty-five. 
After  about  ten  years,  instead  of  supping 
weekly,  it  was  resolved  to  dine  together 
once  a  fortnight  during  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  Their  original  tavern  having 
been  converted  into  a  private  house,  they 
moved  first  to  Prince's  In  Sackville  Street, 
then  to  Le  Teller's  in  Dover  Street,  and 
now  meet  at  Parsloe's,  St.  James's  Street. 
Between  the  time  of  its  formation  and 
the  time  at  which  this  work  is  passing 
through  the  press  (June  1792*),  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  now  dead,  were  members 
of  it :  Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord 
Ashbnrton),  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  Dr.  Shipley  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Mr.  Vesey,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  and 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  present  mem- 
bers are  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Langton,  Lord 
Charlemout,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Dr. 
Percy  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Barnard 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  Marlay  Bishop 
of  Cionfert,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  George  For- 
dycc.  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  Charles  Bunbnry,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Colman, 
Mr.  Stcevens,  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  Mr.  Malone,  Lord  Ossory,  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Richard 
Burke,  junior,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Dr.  Hinch- 
cliffe  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Dnke 
of  Leeds,  Dr.  Douglas  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  writer  of  this  account  f. 

•  nbe rttomA  i^lLtitii  U  bnit  ininlc c n of.  M.l 
4  [Thfi  LnifJixftT  €lvb  hii*  ffuce  hrcn  de- 
priTe<l  &v  litdlh  nt  [lit:  imihij^ur  of  tliiE  m-rk. 
Ml-.  Burltf',  IhN  liBin  Mr.  kichurd  H«rkp,  >Ir. 
firl^Jbcb,  Rir  WHPiHin  Jrtn^  «,  Mr.  Cnlr^i^n,  Dr. 
Iffartetit  Ur.  Kiiirhltfl'it  |ij»tir>n  "t  PfEtrlx)- 
roueij,  (he  Duli^  t>r  tMtnitj  tii«  Kmri  of  Lmcftti, 
Janice  E^rl  (jf  rhiqrK-m^illl;*  [bIJ-,!^teuic;]S  Or. 
War  ten,  Mr.  Luui^riiiu^  Li'tA  PiUnicTjitJin,  Dr. 
fordffff  Urn  M/rlfty  Ki4linp  nf  Wnir  ir<<rii, 
9tr  Uilllilm  H|iD|.it(nji^  ^it  Hohrrt  Obiiiii  lr>  rs, 
hufti  Tillor,  Lfuvi  MncArti)*?.  tiw  lt*i^.  Dr. 
W^mtr,  anil  iht  hUri|UM  of  Bdtjj.   ^^l^  two 

frrr^niit  Jjt«t  naiutd  hpfp  chnsrn  lUFOibrr-J  uf 
I  uRifrlbiffi  «1  nvtf  jf-rounl  1^4*  w^fU^iIh  ft  lias 
■inct  iiiKl  limi:  uiraiilrfri  Sir  ClMflcn  BlftKiJ<n, 
Miijc^r  k«nbii-t,  I  he  lloqniintbLe  hVil'Fick 
Ntirtii,  lltL-  Ruf  Ji[  FJniU  nil  ruble  iitfjtjfu  CAUmufL, 
Mr.  L^^r^iii  ri,  I  he  Riflii  UnittutrHihtc.  J.  H. 
l'F^^t^  ihf^  Kpitht  ll'ia^iuml^ltf  ninTiiQ*  tirvn- 
vAlv,  I  he  H.*-rt'tfn'^  Ur,  ViaCpbl  Una  of  tt  irt- 
MibE^ur,  Mr.  WiiiiAni  L  ickt.  jon.  Mr.  Gv*»Ke 
eili*»  ImeJ  MJiUM,  iJr.  h'ruivi^li  Li^ntt-ncti.  the 
Sif  lit  HfihtniiTiifilp  s^r  VTiPUihi  Rrjiit  ^I.L^ier 
flf  Ihe  HftlSp  Sir  (Iffirirv  Bi,narnrin»  Ojirtj  l>r. 
Hm*\K^  Iliirfi<t>|t  nl  &K  Aid  ph.  Mr.  Ch  dries 
V%|lhfn«<  Ihn  tliglil  irii-niMir,tMtWi|Ji;tEb  Urhoi- 
«ivl«a,  unij  lleilrj'  VjUkshm,  M,  O.    %U} 


Sir  John  Hawkins*  reitresents hinuelf 
as  a  **  teceder**  from  this  society,  and 
assigns  as  the  reason  of  his  "  withdraw- 
iny  "  himself  from  it,  that  its  late  boors 
were  inconsistent  with  his  domestick  ar- 
rangements. In  this  he  is  not  accurate ; 
for  the  fact  was,  that  he  one  evening 
attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a  manner 
that  all  the  company  testified  their  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  their 
reception  was  such  that  he  never  came 
again  f. 

He  is  equally  inaccurate  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Garrick,  of  whom  he  says,  "  he 
trusted  that  the  least  intimation  of  a  desire 
to  come  among  us  would  procure  him  a 
ready  admission ;  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken.  Johnson  consulted  me  upon 
it ;  and  when  I  could  find  no  objection 
to  receiving  him,  exclaimed, — '  He  will 
disturb  us  by  his  buffoonery ;' — and  after- 
wards so  managed  matters  that  he  was 
never  formally  proposed,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, never  admitted  t." 

In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
rectify  this  misstatement.  The  truth  is, 
that  not  very  long  after  the  institution 
of  our  club.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. was 
speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  **  I  like  it 
much  (said  he) ;  I  think  I  shall  be  of 
you."  When  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  thia. 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  much  displeased 
with  the  actor's  conceit.  "  He^ll  be  qf 
tu  (said  Johnson),  how  does  he  know 
we  will  permit  him?  The  first  Duke  in 
England  has  no  right  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage." However,  when  Garrick  was 
regularly  proposed  some  time  afterwards, 
Johnson,  though  he  had  taken  a  momen- 
tary offence  at  his  arrogance,  warmly 
and  kindly  supported  him,  and  he  was 
accordingly  elected  $,  was  a  most  agree- 
able member,  and  continued  to  attend 
our  meetings  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  ||,  has  also  given  a  similar 
misrepresentation  of  Johnson's  treatment 
of  Garrick  in  this  particular,  as  if  he  had 
used  these  contemptuous  expressions : 
"  If  Garrick  does  apply,  I'll  black-ball 
him. — Surely  one  ought  to  sit  in  a  society 
like  ours, 
'  Uoeibowed  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.*  ** 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  by  sndi 
aBquestioimDle  aothority  as  that  of  Sir 

•  Life  of  Johntoo,  d.  4U. 

t  From  Sir  Joshua  fieynolds. 

[Tlie  Knig^ht  having  refused  to  pay  hi>  por- 
tion of  the  reckoning  for  capper,  becanse  he 
nanaily  eat  no  snppt-r  at  home,  Johnson  ob- 
served, "  Sir  John,  sir,  is  a  very  nmclmtaMe 


B.1 

I  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  49S. 

4  [Mr.  Oarrick  was  elected  in  March,  ITTS. 
M.l 

H  Letters  to  and  from  Or.  Johnson.  VoLii. 
p.  378. 
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Josbaa  R^Dolds,  m  well  as  from  my 
own  knowledge,  to  vindicate  at  once  tbe 
heart  of  Johnson  and  the  aocial  merit  of 
Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have 
done  in  revising  Sbakspeare,  we  do  not 
find  that  he  laboured  roach  in  literatare. 
He  wrote  a  review  of  Grainger's  "  Sngar 
Cane/'  a  poem,  in  the  London  Chronicle. 
He  told  me  that  Dr.  Percy  wrote  the 
greatest  part  of  this  review  :  bat»  I  ima- 
gine, he  did  not  recollect  it  distinctly, 
for  it  appears  to  be  mostly,  if  not  alto- 
Kther  his  own.  He  also  wrote  in  tbe 
Critical  Review  an  9cconnt(bJ  of  Gold- 
smith's excellent  poem,  '*  The  Traveller." 

The  ease  and  independence  to  which 
he  had  at  last  attained  by  royal  munifi- 
cence increased  his  natural  indolence. 
In  bis  "  Meditations"  he  thus  accuses 
himself:  **  Good  Friday,  AprU  20, 1764. 
I  have  made  no  reformation ;  I  have 
lived  totally  useless,  more  sensual  in 
thought,  and  mwe  addicted  to  wine  and 
meat  *."  And  next  morning  he  thus 
feelingly  complains :  '*  My  mdolencc, 
since  my  last  reception  of  tbe  sacrament, 
has  sank  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and 
my  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  negli- 
gence. My  thoughts  have  been  clouded 
with  sensuality ;  and,  except  that  from 
tbe  beginning  of  this  year  I  have,  in 
some  measure,  forborne  excess  of  strong 
drink,  ray  appetites  have  predominated 
over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange 
oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I 
know  not  what  has  become  of  the  last 
year ;  and  perceive  that  incidents  and 
intelligence  pass  over  me  without  leaving 
any  Impression."  He  then  solemnly  says, 
"  This  is  not  tlie  life  to  which  heaven  is 
promised  t ;"  aud  he  earnestly  resolves 
an  amendment. 

It  was  bis  custom  to  observe  certain 
days  with  a  pious  abstraction :  viz.  New- 
year's  day,  tbe  day  of  his  wife's  death. 
Good  Friday,  Easter-day,  and  his  own 
birthday.  He  this  year  says,  "  I  have 
now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving; 
having,  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that 
I  can  remember,  been  forming  schemes 
of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  nothing. 
The  need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  pressing, 
since  the  time  of  doing  is  short.  O  God, 
grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep 
my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Ament."  Such  a  tenderness  of  con- 
science, such  a  fervent  desire  of  improve- 
ment will  rarely  be  found.  It  is,  surely, 
not  decent  in  those  who  are  hardened  in 
Indifference  to  spiritual  improvement,  to 
treat  this  pions  anxiety  of  Johnson  with 
contempt. 

About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with 
a  very  severe  return  of  tbe  hypodion- 
•  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  S3. 
i  Ibid.  p.  51.  ;  ibid.  p.  584. 


driack  disorder,  which  was  ever  lurking 
about  him.  He  was  so  ill  as,  notwith- 
standing his  remarkable  love  of  company, 
to  be  entirely  averse  to  society,  the  moat 
fatal  symptom  of  that  malady.  Dr.  Adams 
told  me  that,  as  an  old  friend,  he  was 
admitted  to  visit  him,  and  that  he  found 
him  in  a  deplorable  state,  sighing,  groan- 
ing, talking  to  himself,  and  restlessly 
walking  ffom  room  to  room.  He  then 
used  this  emphatieai  expression  of  tbe 
misery  which  he  felt :  **  I  would  consent 
to  have  a  limb  ampatated  to  recover  my 
spirits." 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of 
his  singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him. 
I  was  certain  that  he  was  frequently  nt- 
tering  pious  ejaculations ;  for  fragments 
of  the  Lord's  Pnyer  have  been  distinctly 
overheard  $.  His  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  of  whom  Churchiil  says» 

'*  l^at  Darics  bath  a  very  prettjr  wife,—" 
when  Dr.  Johnson  muttered  "  lead  as 
not  into  temptation,"  used  with  waggish 
and  gallant  humour  to  whisper  Mrs.  Da- 
vies,  **  You,  my  dear,  are  the  cause  of 
this." 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  which 
none  of  his  friends  even  ventured  to  ask 
an  explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some 
superstitious  habit  which  he  bad  con- 
tracted early,  and  from  which  he  had 
never  called  upon  his  reason  to  disen- 
tangle him.  This  was  his  anxious  care 
to  go  out  or  In  at  a  door  or  passage,  by  a 
certain  number  of  steps  from  a  certain 
point,  or  at  least  so  as  that  either  his 
right  or  his  left  foot  (I  am  not  certain 
which),  should  constantly  make  the  first 
actual  movement  when  he  came  close  to 
the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I  conjecture : 
for  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occasions, 
observed  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then 
seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep 
earnestness ;  and  when  he  had  neglected 
or  gone  wrong  in  this  sort  of  magical 
movement  I  have  seen  him  go  back  again, 
put  himself  in  a  proper  posture  to  begin 
the  ceremohy,  and,  having  gone  through 
it,  break  from  his  abstraction,  walk 
briskly  on,  and  join  his  companion.  A 
strange   instance   of  something  of  tUs 

I  [It  Qited  to  be  (maffined  at  Mr.  Tbnile*s, 
.  fien  Johnson  retired  to  a  window  or  comer 
of  the  room,  by  perceivioa  his  lips  in  motion, 
and  hearing  a  murmur  without  auiiible  arti- 
culation, that  he  was  praying;  but  this  was 
not  always  tbe  case,  for  1  was  once,  perhaps 
unperceived  by  him,  writing  at  a  labie*  to 
near  the  place  of  bis  retreat  that  1  heard  him 
repeat! Off  some  lines  in  an  ode  of  Horace, 
over  and  over  aKain,  as  if  by  iteration,  to 
ezerci»e  the  organs  of  speech  and  flx  tbe  ode 
in  hit  memory : 

Andiet  civet  aeuUteferrum 

Qmo  ffuve*  Pen ** 

Audtet  pngtuu  - 
H  was  during  the  American  War.    B.J 
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natore,  even  when  on  horseback,  hap- 
pened when  he  wm  in  the  isle  of  Sky*. 
•  Sir  Joshnn  Reynolds  has  observed  him 
to  go  a  good  way  aboat  rather  than  cross 
a  particolar  alley  in  Leicester  Fields; 
bnt  this  Sir  Joshna  impnted  to  his  having 
^had  some  disagreeable  recollection  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

That  the  most  minute  singularities 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  made  very 
observable  parts  of  his  appearance  and 
manner,  may  not  be  omitted,  it  is  reqai- 
site  to  mention  that  while  talking  or  even 
musing  as  be  sat  in  bis  chair,  he  com- 
monly held  his  liead  to  one  side  towards 
his  right  shoulder,  and  shook  it  in  a  tre- 
mulous manner,  moving  his  body  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  rubbing  his  left 
knee  in  the  same  direction  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  articu- 
lating he  made  various  sounds  with  his 
month,  sometimes  as  if  ruminating,  or 
what  is  called  chewing  the  end,  sometimes 
giving  a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making 
his  tongue  play  backwards  from  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  as  if  clucking  like  a  ben,  and 
sometimes  protruding  it  against  his  upper 
glims  in  front,  as  if  pronouncing  quickly 
under  his  breath,  too,  too,  too  ;  all  this 
accompanied  sometimes  with  a  thought- 
ful look,  but  more  frequently  with  a 
smile.  Generally  when  he  had  concluded 
a  period,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute,  by 
which  time  he  was  a  good  deal  exhausted 
by  violence  and  vociferation,  be  used  to 
blow  out  bis  breath  like  a  whale.  This 
I  suppose  was  a  relief  to  his  lungs ;  and 
seemed  in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous 
mode  of  expression,  as  if  he  had  made 
the  arguments  of  his  opponent  fly  like 
chaff  before  the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  an 
'  occasion  I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jo- 
cularity of  such  as  have  no  relish  of  an 
exact  likeness ;  which  to  render  com- 
plete, he  who  draws  it  must  not  disdain 
the  slightest  strokes.  But  if  witlings 
should  be  inclined  to  attack  this  account, 
let  them  have  the  candour  to  quote  what 
I  have  offered  in  my  defence. 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer 
at  Easton  Mandit«  Northamptonshire,  on 
a  visit  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy,  now 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  Whalever  dissatis- 
faction he  felt  at  what  he  considered  att 
a  slow  progress  in  intellectual  improve- 
ment, we  find  that  his  heart  was  tender 
and  his  affections  warm,  as  appears /rom 
the  following  very  kind  letter : 

"  TO  lOSHUA  REYNOLOK,  ESQ.  IN  LEICESTER 
riELUB,  LONDON. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  1  DID  not  hear  of  your  sickness  till  I 
heard   likewise  of  your  recovery,  and 

♦  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit, 
p.  316. 


therefore  escape  that  part  of  your  pain 
which  every  man  must  feel  to  whom  you 
are  known  as  yon  are  known  to  me. 

**  Having  had  no  particular  account  of 
^oor  disorder,  I  know  not  in  what  state 
It  has  left  you.  If  the  amusement  of  my 
company  can  exhilarate  the  languor  of  a 
slow  recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to 
come  to  you ;  for  I  know  not  how  I  can 
so  effectually  promote  my  own  pleasure 
as  by  pleasing  you,  or  my  own  interest 
as  by  preserving  you,  in  whom.  If  1 
should  lose  you,  I  should  lose  almost  the 
only  man  whom  I  call  a  friend. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  of  yon  from  your- 
self, or  from  dear  Miss  Reynoldsf.  Make 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Mudge. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

*'  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy's,  at  Eastoii 
Mauitit,  Nnrthampionshire  (by  Castle 
Ashby),  Aug.  19,  I7«4." 

Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Beanclerk.  There 
is  a  lively  picturesque  account  of  his 
behaviour  on  this  visit,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  March,  1785,  being  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  John 
Sharpe.  The  two  following  sentences 
are  very  characteristical :  "  He  drank 
his  large  potations  of  tea  with  me,  inter- 
rupted b^  many  an  indignant  contradic- 
tion and  many  a  noble  sentiment." — 
*'  Several  persons  got  into  his  company 
the  last  evening  at  Trinity,  where,  about 
twelve,  he  began  to  be  very  great ; 
stripped  poor  Mrs.  Macauley  to  the  very 
skin,  then  gave  Iter  for  his  toast,  and 
dranlc  her  in  two  bumpers." 

The  strictness  of  his  self-examination 
and  scrupulous  Christian  humility  appear 
in  his  pious  meditations  on  Easter- day 
this  year. — "  I  purpose  again  to  partake 
of  the  blessed  sacrament;  yet  when  1 
consider  how  vainly  I  have  hitherto  re- 
solved, at  this  annual  commemoration  of 
my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life 
by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew 
my  resolutions." 

The  concluding  words  are  very  remark- 
able, and  show  that  he  laboured  under  a 
severe  depression  of  spirits.  "  Since  the 
last  Easter  I  have  reformed  no  evil  habit ; 
my  time  bas  been  unprofitable  spent,  and 
seems  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing 
behind.  Mj/  memory  grows  confused, 
and  J  know  not  how  the  day*  past  over 
me.    Good  Lord,  deliver  met!" 

t  Sir  Jnsbaa's  lister,  for  wbom  Johnson  had 
a  particular  affection,  and  to  whom  he  wrote 
niAny  letters  which  1  have  t^eeo,  and  whk-h  I 
am  tforry  her  too  nice  delicacy  will  not  p^ i- 
mit  to  t>e  puhlished. 

t  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  «1. 
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No  man  was  more  gratefaliy  sensible 
of  any  kindness  done  to  him  than  John- 
son. There  Is  a  little  circnnistance  in  hia 
diary  this  year,  which  shows  him  in  a 
very  amiable  light. 

**  July  2.  I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten 
^ineas,  which  he  had  formerly  lent  me 
u  my  necessity,  and  for  which  Tetty 
expressed  her  gratitude.'' 

^*  July  8.  I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten 
goineas  more." 

Here  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of 
doing  the  same  kinduess  to  an  old  friend, 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
him.  Indeed  his  liberality  as  to  money 
was  very  remarkable.  The  next  article 
in  his  diary  is/*'  Jaly  i6th,  I  received 
seventy-live  pounds.  Lent  Mr.  Davies 
twenty -five." 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time 
snrprised  Johnson  with  a  spontaneous 
compliment  of  the  highest  academical 
honours,  by  creating  him  Doctor  of  Laws. 
The  diploma,  which  is  in  my  possession, 
is  as  follows : 

"  OMNIBUS  ad  quos  pra:$entes 
Uterne  pervenerintfScUutem.  NosPra- 
potltus  et  SocH  Seniore*  CoUepii  sacro- 
sancttB  et  indtviducB  Trinitatu  Reyinae 
ElizahetfuB  jtueta  Dublin^  testamur, 
Samueti  Johnson,  ArmigerOy  oh  egre- 
glam  scriptorum  elegantium  et  utili- 
tatentf  gratiam  concessam  fuisse  pro 
gradu  DoctoratH*  in  utroque  Jure, 
octavo  die  Julii,  Anno  Domini  mille- 
aimo  teptingentesimosexageHmo  quinto. 
In  cujus  ret  testimonium  ringulorum 
mantu  et  sigiHum  quo  in  hisce  utimur 
apposuimus  ;  vicesimo  tertio  die  Julii, 
Anno  Domini  milleHmo  septingentesi- 
mo  eexagenmo  quinto. 
OuL.  Clement.  FaA.N.  Aw-  R.  Murrat. 
Tho.  Wilson.  drbws.  RoBtu  Law. 
Tko.  Lblano.       Bmpt.     Mich.  Kearnbt.*' 

Tlik  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction, 
conferred  on  so  great  a  literary  character, 
did  mach  honour  to  the  judgment  and 
liberal  spirit  of  that  learned  body.  John- 
ion  acknowledged  the  favour  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Leiand,  one  of  their  number;  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
it*. 

•  [Since  the  publication  of  the  edition  i.. 
1804,  a  copy  of  this  letter  baa  been  ohliffini{ly 
conmiaiiicated  to  nie  by  John  Leianu,  Een. 
■on  to  the  learned  Historian  to  whom  it  is 
addriised : 

<*  TO  THE  ret.  dr.  LELAND. 
"  SIR, 

"  AsioNti  the  names  •ubscribed  to  tiic  deeree 
which  f  liavebAd  lb«  honour  of  receiviniC  irnni 
the  nniversiiy  of  Ottblio,  I  flnfi  none  of  which 
1  have  Muv  penional  knowledge  bui  those  of 
Dr.  Andrews  and  yourself. 
•  **  Men  can  be  enti mated  by  iho^e  who  know 
them  nut.  only  a«  Uity  are  repre«enteii  by 
those  who  know  ibeuii  aod  iberefure  1  flatter 


He  appears  this  year  to  have  been 
seized  with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition, 
for  he  had  thoughts  both  of  studying  law 
and  of  engaging  in  politicks.  His"  Prayer 
before  the  Study  of  Law"  is  truly  ad- 
mirable : 

"  Sept.  96,  1765. 

"  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  wisdom, 
without  whose  help  resolutions  are  vain, 
without  whose  blessing  study  b  ineffec- 
tual ;  enable  me,  if  it  be  thy  will,  to 
attain  such  knowledge  as  may  qualify 
me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  instruct 
the  ignorant ;  to  prevent  wrongs  and 
terminate  contentions ;  and  giant  that  I 
may  use  that  knowledge  which  I  shall 
attain  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen  t." 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  becoming  a 
politician  is  entitled,  "  Engaging  in  Po- 
liticks with  H n."     No  doubt,  his 

friend,  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  for  whom,  during  a 
long  acquaintance,  he  had  a  great  esteem, 
and  to  whose  conversation  he  once  paid 
this  high  compliment :  **  I  am  very  un> 
willing  to  be  left  alone,  sir,  and  therefore 
I  go  with  my  company  down  the  first 
pair  of  stairs,  in  some  hopes  that  they 
may,  perhaps,  return  again  ;  I  go  with 
you,  sir,  as  far  as  the  street-door."  In 
what  particular  department  he  intended 
to  engage  does  not  appear,  nor  can 
Mr.  Hamilton  explain.  His  prayer  is 
in  general  terms :  **  £nlighten  my  un- 
derstanding with  knowledge  of  right,  and 
govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no  de- 
ceit may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation 
cormpt  me ;  that  I  may  always  endeavour 
to  do  good,  and  hinder  evil;."  There  is 
uothiug  upon  the  subject  in  his  diary. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  his 
being  introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Tbrale,one  of  the  most  eminent  brewers 
in  England,  and  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  Foreigners 
are  not  a  little  amazed  when  they  hear  uf 
brewers,  distillers,  and  men  in  similar 
dcpartmenls  of  trade  held  forth  as  persons 
of  considerable   consequence.     In   this 

myself  that  I  owe  much  of  the  pleasure  which 
this  distinction  give*  me  to  your  concurrence 
with  Or.  Andrews  iu  recommendiDf  me  to 
the  learned  KOiiety. 

"  Having  deMred  the  Provoct  to  return  my 
general  tbiinks  lo  the  UnivcrMity,  I  beg  that 
you,  sir,  will  accept  my  particular  and  imme* 
diate  acknowledgments. 

**  1  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  ubedirnt  and  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«« Jobnmn's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  Oct.  17,  I76&.'' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  letter 
which  Johnion  wrote  to  Dr.  Andrews  on  this 
occasion.     M.} 

\  Prayers  and  Meditatioos,  p.  66* 

X  Ibid.  p.  67. 
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great  commercial  eoantry  it  is  natural 
that  a  sitaation  wlikh  produces  much 
wealth  should  be  considered  as  very  re- 
spectable ;  and,  no  doubt,  honest  industry 
is  entitled  to  esteem.  But,  perhaps,  the 
too  rapid  advances  of  men  of  low  extrac- 
tion tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  that  dis- 
tinction by  birth  and  gentility  which  has 
ever  been  found  beneficial  to  the  grand 
scheme  of  subordination.  Johnson  used 
to  give  this  account  of  the  rise  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  fother :  "  He  worked  at  six 
shillings  a  week  fSor  twenty  years  in  the 
great  brewery  which  afterwards  was  his 
own.  The  proprietor  of  it*  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  noble- 
man. It  was  not  fit  that  a  peer  should 
continue  the  bu«jnes«.  On  the  oM  man's 
death,  therefore,  the  brewery  was  to  be 
sold.  To  find  a  purchaser  for  so  large  a 
property  was  a  difficult  matter ;  and, 
after  some  time,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  treat  with  Thrale, 
a  sensible,  active,  and  honest  man,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  house,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  to  him  for  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  secttrity  being  taken  upon 
the  property.  This  was  accordingly  set- 
tl.ed.  In  eleven  years  Thrale  paid  the 
purchase  money.  He  acquired  a  large 
fortune,  and  lived  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Southwarkf.  But  what 
was  most  remarkable  was  the  liberality 
with  which  he  used  his  riches.  He  gave 
his  son  and  daughters  the  best  education. 
The  esteem  whksh  his  good  conduct  pro- 
cured him  from  the  nobleman  who  had 
married  his  master's  daughter  made  him 
be  treated  with  much  attention  ;  and  his 
son,  both  at  school  and  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  associated  with  young  men  of 
the  first  rank.  His  allowance  from  his 
father,  after  he  left  college,  was  splendid  ; 
not  less  than  a  thousand  a  year.  This,  in 
a  man  who  had  risen  as  old  Thrale  did, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of 
generosity.  He  used  to  say,  '  If  this 
young  dog  does  not  find  so  much  after  I 

*  rrilt  fH-eilMefsnr  «f  r>l(|  Tlimle  helb  Ea- 
rn unrl  Hllwv,  f;*ri,  tlie  fioblijniarj  Hihf>  Hhirrn.'d 
ll^«.  [Jauihiipr  wj.*  Uknl  C<](](i:iiii.  ■  ,•  e 
ortL«  MarnuiinrtlLwIkLlitttklini-  i  s, 

l>r»  Mhaaoa  trst  mi*  Ln  ka^n  i  n  ;i ;-  - .  y 

low  qn  orij^ii;  in  Mfn  ThniJr.  I  !■.  ■  ■  I  >f 
^1.  AJJjucvtj  q  vtry  ji^i'd  hi  an,  iii\'i  Eti^  ttui  lie 

Stlie  HdBf  Titruie}  qiapfinl  a  ii-lf  i  "f  Mf. 
1illM>y«  It  k  it  Ei?ii«it  cprEuHn  llmt  tiiH^  fa.miiy 
n(  Tthrale  wa*  I'f  «">ll*e  e"n<m)er«tioii  4n  lla.it 

town;    In  tii6  nHifJ  iliimh  iw  a  luinj- e 

nion  iiBi^n  t  lo  l  kit  HCKibf ;  r  f  M  r.  J  oh  »  T 1 1 1  i  e«, 
lltit  nf  Lnftijrxi,  Mprcitnnir,  who  elteii  im  fT'il, 
.<t[rp'!  it,  ■HMT^^fjtrpI,  Fil^  wiif'.-iinil  'hrrt' :,\  •}^\t 

167S  and  ifiM;.  The  arm*  upon  thi«  moniimeni 
are  paly  «f  eif^ht,  gules  and  or,  impaliufr.  er- 
mine,  on  r  chief  in<iented  vert,  three  woiveii* 
Cor  fcrypliont')  head*,  or,  coiipe<l  at  the  neck  : 
—Crest  on  a  diical  coronet,  a  tree,  vert.  J.  n.1 
t  rin  1795 hp  nerved  the  oflk-e  of  Hieb  Sheriff 
for  i^arrey ;  and  died  April  9, 17M.  A.  C] 


am  gone  as  he  expects,  let  him  remember 
that  he  has  had  a  great  deal  in  my  own 
time.' " 

The  son,  though  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, had  good  sense  enough  to  can'y 
on  his  father's  trade,  which  was  of  such 
extent  that  I  remember  he  once  told  me 
he  would  not  quit  it  for  an  annuity  of  ten 
thousand  a  year ;  "  Not  (said  he)  that  I 
get  ten  thousand  a  year  by  it,  but  it  is 
an  estate  to  a  family."  Having  left 
daughters  only,  the  property  was  sold 
for  the  immense  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds ;  a  msf^ificent 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  by  fair  trade 
in  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a 
new  system  of  gentility  t  might  be  esta- 
blished upon  principles  totally  different 
from  what  have  hitherto  prevailed.  Our 
present  heraldry,  it  may  be  said,  is  suited 
to  the  barbarous  times  in  which  it  had  its 
origin.  It  is  cliiefiy  founded  upon  fero- 
cious merit,  upon  military  excellence. 
Why,  iu  civilized  times,  we  may  be  asked, 
should  there  not  be  rank  and  honours  upon 
principles,  which,  independent  of  long 
custom,  are  certainly  not  less  worthy, 
and  which,  when  once  allowed  to  be 
connected  with  elevation  and  precedency, 
would  obtain  the  same  dignity  in  our 
imagination?  Why  should  not  the  know- 
ledge,  the  skill,  the  expertness,  the  as- 
siduity, and  the  spirited  hazards  of  trade 
and  commerce,  wnen  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, be  entitled  to  give  those  flattering 
distinctions  by  which  mankind  are  sq 
universally  captivated? 

Such  are  the  specious,  but  false,  argu- 
ments for  a  proposition  which  always 
will  find  numerous  advocates  in  a  nation 
where  men  are  every  day  starting  up 
from  obscurity  to  wealth.  To  refute 
them  is  needless.  The  general  sense  of 
mankind  cries  out,  with  irresistible  force, 
**  Un  gentUhomme  e»t  toujour*  gentil- 
homme." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  Miss  Hesther 
Lynch  Salusbnry,  of  good  Welsh  extrac- 
tion, a  lady  of  lively  talents,  improved 
by  education.  That  Johnson's  introduc- 
tion into   Mr.   Thrale's  family,   which 

X  Mrs.  Bam«y  informs  me  that  «he  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  say,  **  An  Eagliah  Merchant  is  a 
new  tpeciea  of  Gentleman. **  He,  perhaps,  had 
in  his  mind  the  fnllowinfr  ingenious  naMage 
in  "  The  Consclona  Lover*,"  Act  iv.  Scene  li. 
where  Mr.  Sealand  thus  addresces  Sir  John 
Bevil :  <'Gire  me  leave  to  nav  that  we  mer- 
chants are  atpeciesofgentrytnalhuvegiown 
into  the  world  iliiii  la»t  ceiuiiry,  and  are  as 
honourable, and  almost  a^  nse ful  as  you  landed 
folks  that  have  always  thought  yourselves  so 
much  abote  us  ;  for  your  tradlaf  forsooth  is 
extended  no  farther  than  a  load  of  hay,  or  a 
fat  ox.— You  are  pleasant  people  indeed !  be> 
cause  you  are  generally  iwed  np  to  be  Issy  ; 
therefore.  1  warrant  you,  indastry  is  disho- 
noarsble.*' 
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contriboted  so  mnch  to  the  happiness  of 
Ills  life,  was  owing  to  her  desire  for  his 
conversation  is  a  very  probable  and  the 
general  supposition  :  bat  it  is  not  the 
tmth.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  intimate 
with  Mr.  Thrale,  having  spoken  very 
bigMy  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  requested 
to  make  them  acquainted.  This  being 
mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  dinner  at  Tbrale's,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  reception,  both 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  they  so 
mach  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invita- 
tions to  their  honse  were  more  and  mote 
frequent,  tiU  at  last  he  became  one  of  the 
family,  and  an  apartment  wa»  appropri- 
ated to  him,  both  in  their  boose  at  Soath- 
wark  and  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esieem  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  prin- 
ciples, a  good  scholar,  well  skilled  in 
trade,  of  a  soond  nnderstanding,  and  of 
manners  snch  as  presented  the  character 
of  a  plain  independent  EnglitJi  sqoire. 
Aa  tma  family  will  frequently  be  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  following 
pagBs,  and  as  a  false  notion  has  prevailed 
that  Mr.  Thrale  was  inferiour,  and  in 
some  degree  insignificant,  compared  with 
Mrs.  Thrale,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
trne  state  of  the  ease  from  tbe  authority 
of  Johnson  himself  in  his  own  words. 

*'  I  know  no  man  (said  he)  who  is  more 
master  of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale. 
If  be  bnt  bokis  up  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she 
is  alx>ve  him  in  literary  attainments.  She 
is  more  flippant ;  but  he  has  ten  times 
her  learning :  he  is  a  regniar  scholar ; 
bnt  her  learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy 
in  one  of  the  lower  forms."  My  readers 
may  naturally  wish  for  some  representa- 
tion of  the  figures  of  this  couple.  Mr. 
Thrale  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and 
stately .  As  for  Madam,  or  my  Mittren, 
by  which  epithets  Johnson  used  to  men- 
tion Mrs.  Thrale,  she  was  short,  plump, 
and  bricdc.  She  has  herself  given  us  a 
lively  view  of  the  idea  which  Johnson 
had  of  her  person,  on  her  appearing 
before  him  in  a  dark  coloured  gown  : 
"  Yon  little  creatures  should  never  wear 
those  sort  of  clothes,  however ;  they  are 
nnsuitable  in  every  way.  What  I  have 
not  all  insects  gay  colours  •  V*  Mr.  Thrale 

Eve  his  wife  a  liberal  indulgence,  both 
the  ch<Mce  of  their  company  and  in 
the  mode  of  entertaining  them.  He 
understood  and  valued  Johnson  without 
remission,  from  their  first  acquaintance 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  1  hrale  was 
enchanted  with  Johnson's  conversation 
for  its  own  sake,  and  had  also  a  very 
allowable  vanity  in  appearing  to  be  ho- 
noured with  the  attention  of  so  celebrated 
a  man. 

*  Mrs.  noszi*s  Anecdotes,  p.  S79. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for 
Johnson  than  this  connection.  He  had 
at  Mr.  Thrale's  all  the  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  of  life ;  his  melancholy  was 
diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened 
by  association  with  an  agreeable  and  well 
ordered  family.  He  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  and  even  aflfection. 
The  vivacity  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary 
talk  roused  him  to  cheernilness  and  ex- 
ertion, even  when  they  were  alone.  But 
this  was  not  often  the  case ;  for  he  found 
here  a  constant  succession  of  what  gave 
him  the  highest  enjoyment,  the  society 
of  the  learned,  the  witty,  and  the  eminent 
in  every  way,  who  were  assembled  in 
numerous  companies,  called  forth  his 
wonderful  powers,  and  gratified  him  with 
admiration,  to  which  no  man  could  be 
insensible. 

In  the  October  of  this  yearf  he  at 
length  gave  to  the  world  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  which,  if  it  bad  no  other 
merit  but  that  of  producing  his  Preface, 
in  which  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
that  immortal  bard  are  displayed  with  a 
masterly  hand,  the  nation  would  have 
had  no  reason  to  complain.  A  blind 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  Shakspeare 
had  exposed  the  British  nation  to  the 
ridicule  of  foreigners.  Johnson,  by  can- 
didly admitting  the  faults  of  his  poet,  had 
the  more  credit  in  bestowing  on  him 
deserved  and  indisputable  praise  ;  and 
doubtless  none  of  all  his  panegyrists  have 
done  him  half  so  much  honour.  Their 
praise  was  like  that  of  a  counsel  upon  his 
own  side  of  the  cause  :  Johnson's  was 
like  the  grave,  well  considered,  and  im- 
partial opinion  of  the  judge,  which  falls 
from  his  lips  with  weight,  and  is  received 
with  reverence.  What  he  did  as  a  com- 
mentator has  no  small  share  of  merit, 
though  his  researches  were  not  so  ample, 
and  his  investigations  so  acute  as  ihey 
might  have  been,  which  we  now  certainly 
know  from  the  labours  of  other  able  and 
ingenious  criticks  who  have  followed  him. 
He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a  concise 
account  of  each  play,  and  of  its  charac- 
teristick  excellence.    Many  of  his  notes 

t  [From  a  letter  written  by  Or.  Jnhnwon  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  day  after  the  pobii- 
cation  of  his  Shakspeare,  Oct.  0.  1705,  C^ee 
Wool's  Memoir«  of  Dr.  Wartno,  4to.  1806)  it 
appear*  that  Johnson  spent  some  lime  with 
that  gentleman  at  Winciiesti-r  in  this  year. 
Id  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Warton  to  Mr.- 
Tbomas  Warton,  not  lone  Rrterw4r4s(Jitnuary 
38,  I7H(!),  is  a  rnragiHpb  which  mav  throw 
some  liKlitonvariousDiisiiagesin  Dr.  Warton's 
edition  of  I'ope,  rtlati«e  to  Johnson:—"  I 
only  dined  «kh  John«on,  who  seemrd  cold 
and  indiflerent,  and  STMre  said  any  thine  to 
me:  perhaps  he  hax  beard. what  I  said  oi  his 
Shaicspcare,  or  rather  was  otiended  at  what  I 
wrote  to  him:— a<i  he  pleanes"  The  letter 
here  alladed  to,  it  w  believed,  has  noi  been 
preserved :  at  least,  it  doea  not  apoear  In  the 
collection  above  referred  to.    M.J 
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have  illastrated  obscarities  in  the  text, 
and  placed  passages  eminent  for  beanty 
in  a  more  conspicuous  light;  and  he  has, 
in  general,  exhibited  such  a  mode  of  an- 
notation as  may  be  beneficial  to  all  sub- 
sequent editors. 

His  Shakspeare  was  virulently  attacked 
by  Mr.  William  Kcnrick,  who  obtained 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  a  Scotch 
University,  and  wrote  for  the  booksellers 
in  a  great  variety  of  branches.  Though 
he  certainly  was  not  without  considerable 
merit,  he  wrote  with  so  little  regard  to 
decency,  and  principles,  and  decorum, 
and  in  so  hasty  a  manner  that  his  repu- 
tation was  neither  extensive  nor  lasting. 
I  remember,  one  evening  when  some  of 
hisworks  were  mentioned,  Dr.  Goldsmith 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  them  ;  upon 
which  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "  Sir,  he 
is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made  them- 
selves publick  without  making  themselves 
known." 

A  yonngstudent  of  Oxford,  of  the  name 
of  Barclay,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's 
review  of  Johnson's  Shakspeare.  Johnson 
was  at  first  angry  that  Kenrick's  attack 
should  have  the  credit  of  an  answer.  But 
afterwards,  considering  the  young  man's 
good  intention,  he  kindly  noticed  him, 
and  probably  would  have  done  more  had 
not  the  young  man  died. 

In  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare  Johnson 
treated  Voltaire  very  contemptuously, 
observing,  upon  some  of  his  remarks, 
"  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty 
minds."  Voltaire,  in  revenge,  made  an 
attack  upon  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  nu- 
merous literary  sallies  which  I  remember 
to  have  read ;  but  there  being  no  general 
index  to  his  voluminous  works  I  have 
searched  in  vain,  and  therefore  cannot 
quote  it. 

Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  with  whom 
I  thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to 
contend.  I  pressed  him  to  answer.  He 
said,  he  perhaps  might ;  but  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Burney  having  occasion  to  write 
to  Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  snbscrip. 
tions  to  his  Shakspeare,  which  Johnson 
had  omitted  to  deliver  when  the  money 
was  paid,  he  availed  himself  of  that  op- 
portunity of  thanking  Johnson  for  the 
great  pleasure  which  he  had  received 
fh>m  the  perusal  of  his  Preface  to  Shak- 
speare; which,  although  it  excited  much 
clamour  against  him  at  first,  a  now 
justly  ranked  among  the  most  excellent 
of  his  writings.  To  this  letter  Johnson 
returned  the  following  answer: 

"  TO  CHARLE9  BURNEY,  ESQ.  IN  POLAND 
STREET. 
"SIR, 

**  I  AM  sorry  that  your  kindness  to  me 
baa  brought  upon  yon  so  much  trouble, 
though  you  have  taken  care  to  abate  that 


sorrow  by  the  pleasure  wlilcb  I  receive 
from  your  approbation.  I  defend  my 
criticism  in  the  same  manner  with  yon. 
We  must  confess  the  faults  of  our  favourite 
to  gain  credit  to  our  praise  of  his  excel- 
lences. He  that  claims,  either  in  himself 
or  for  another,  the  honours  of  perfection 
will  surely  injure  the  reputation  which 
he  designs  to  assist. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments 
to  your  family.     I  am,  sir, 
**  Your  most  obliged, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

"  Oct.  16,  17M. 

From  one  of  his  Jonmals  I  transcribed 
what  follows: 

"  At  church,  Oct.  — «5. 

"To  avoid  all  singularity;  Bonaven- 
tura  *. 

**  To  come  in  before  service,  and  com- 
pose my  mind  by  meditation,  or  by  read- 
mg  some  portions  of  Scripture.    Tetty, 

**  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend 
it,  unless  attention  be  more  tronblesome 
than  useful. 

"  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a* 
reposal  of  myself  upon  God,  and  a  resig- 
nation of  all  into  his  holy  hand." 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  so  busily  employed  with 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare  as  to  have  had 
little  leisure  for  any  other  literary  exer- 
tion, or,  indeed,  even  for  private  corres- 
pondence. He  did  not  favour  me  with  a 
single  letter  for  more  than  two  years,  for 
which  it  will  appear  that  be  afterwards 
apologized. 

He  was,  however,  at  all  tiroes  ready  to 
give  assistance  to  his  friends  and  others, 
in  revising  their  works,  and  in  writing 
for  them,  or  greatly  improving  their 
Dedications.  In  that  courtly  species  of 
composition  no  man  excelled  Dr.  John- 
son.-—Though  the  loftiness  of  his  mind 
prevented  him  from  ever  dedicating  in 
his  own  person,  he  wrote  a  very  great 
mimber  of  Dedications  for  others.  Some 
of  these,  the  persons  who  were  favoured 
with  them  are  unwilling  sliould  be  men- 
tioned, from  a  too  anxious  apprehension, 
as  I  think,  that  they  might  be  suspected 
of  having  received  larger  assistance ;  and' 
some,  after  all  the  diligence  I  have  be^ 
stowed,  have  escaped  my  inquiries.  He 
told  me,  a  great  many  years  ago,  '*  he 
believed  he  had  dedicated  to  all  the 
Royal  Family  round ;  and  it  was  indif- 
ferent to  him  what  was  the  snbject  of  the 
work  dedicated,  provided  it  were  inno- 
cent. He  once  dedicated  some  Musick- 
for  the  German  Flute  to  Edward,  Duke 
of  York.    In  writing  many  dedicatioQs 

*  He  was  probahljr  propostn?  to  hinwelf 
(he  model  of  tlii*  excf  lleiil  penmn,  who  for 
his  piei)  was  named  The  Seraphieh  Ihclor, 
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for  others,  he  coosidered  himself  as  by 
no  means  speaking  his  own  sentiments. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I 
never  omitted  to  write  to  uim  when  I 
had  any  thing  worthy  of  commnnicating. 
I  generally  kept  copies  of  my  letters  to 
him,  that  f  might  have  a  foil  view  of  onr 
correspondence,  and  never  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  any  reference  in  his  letters. 
He  kept  the  greater  part  of  mine  very 
carefully ;  and  a  short  time  before  his 
death  was  attentive  enoogh  to  seal  them 
up  in  bundles,  and  order  them  to  be 
delivered  to  me,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  Amongst  them  I  found  one,  of 
which  I  had  not  made  a  copy,  and  which 
I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  dis- 
tance of  almost  twenty  years.  It  is  dated 
November,  1765,  at  Ihe  palace  of  Pascal 
Paoli,  in  Corte,  the  capital  of  Corsica, 
and  is  full  of  generous  enthusiasm.  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  in  that  island,  it  proceeded  thus : 
"  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spirited  tour.  I 
dare  to  challenge  your  approbation." 

This  letter  produced  the  following  an- 
swer, which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at 
Paris. 

A  Mr.  Mr.  Boswell,  chez  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, Banquier,  d  Paris. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use.  We 
will  delay  tilt  your  arrival  the  reasons, 
good  or  bad,  which  have  made  me  such 
a  sparing  and  ungrateful  correspondent. 
Be  assured,  for  the  present,  that  nothing 
has  lessened  either  the  esteem  or  love 
with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Harwich. 
Both  have  been  increased  by  all  that  I 
have  been  told  of  you  by  yourself  or 
others ;  and  when  you  return,  you  will 
return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope, 
unalterable  friend. 

**  All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  is 
the  vexation  of  disappointing  me.  No 
man  loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which 
have  been  formed  in  his  favour  ;  and  the 
pleasure  which  I  promise  myself  from 
your  journals  and  remarks  is  so  great 
that  perhaps  no  degree  of  attention  or 
discernment  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  it. 

"  Come  home,  however,  and  take  your 
chance.  I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  bear 
you ;  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so 
long  separated  again.  Come  home,  and 
expect  such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him 
whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  has  led 
where  perhaps  no  native  of  this  country 
ever  was  before. 

"  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can 
deserve  your  notice ;  nor  would  I  wil- 
lingly lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty 
may  give  yon  at  your  return.  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  keep  among  us 
a  mind  which  has  been  so  long  feasted 


with  variety.  But  let  09  try  w^at  esteem 
and  kindness  can  effect. 

"  As  your  father's  liberality  has  in- 
dulged you  with  so  long  a  ramble,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  think  his  sickness, 
or  even  his  desire  to  see  you,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  hastening  your  return. — The 
longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think, 
the  higher  value  we  learn  to  put  on  the 
friendship  and  tenderness  of  parents  and 
of  friends.  Parents  we  can  have  but 
once  ;  and  he  promises  himself  too  much 
who  enters  life  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  many  friends.  Upon  some  mo- 
tive, 1  hope,  that  you  will  be  here  soon ; 
and  am  willing  to  think  that  it  will  be 
an  inducement  to  your  return,  that  it  is 
sincerely  desired  by, 

'*  DEAR  SIR, 

''  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
"  Jolinson'tf  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
January  M,  i7Cti. 

I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and 
found  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in 
Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  which 
he  had  accommodated  Miss  Williams 
with  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  Mr.  Levett  occupied  his  post  in 
the  garret :  his  faithful  Francis  was  still 
attending  upon  him.  He  received  mc 
with  much  kindness.  The  fragments  of 
our  first  conversation,  which  1  have  pre- 
served, are  these :  I  told  him  that  Voltairef 
in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  distin- 
guished Pope  and  Dryden  thus :— "  Pope 
drives  a  handsome  chariot,  with  a  couple- 
of  neat  trim  nags ;  Dryden  a  coach,  and 
six  stately  horses."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  the  truth  is,  they  both  drive  coaches 
and  six ;  but  Dry  den's  horses  are  either 
galloping  or  stumbling:  Pope's  go  at  a 
steady  even  trot*."  He  said  of  Gold- 
smith's  "  Traveller,"  which  had  been 
published  in  my  absence,  "  There  has 
not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's 
time." 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with 
anthentick  precision,  what  has  long  floated 
in  pitbUck  report,  as  to  Johnson's  being^- 
himself  the  authonr  of  a  considerable  part 
of  that  poem.  Much,  no  doubt,  both  of 
the  sentiments  and  expression  were  de- 
rived from  conversation  with  him  ;  and 
it  was  certainly  submitted  to  his  friendly 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  ban  em- 
ployed fiomeuliat  the  ttaioe  iniag^e  to  rharau- 
lenae  Dry<l«n.  He,  indred,  furnishes  \i\»  car' 
with  but  two  horse«;  but  ihey  are  of  "  ethe- 
real race ;" 
"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous 

car. 
Wide  o'er  the  flelds  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  ihunder  clothed,  and   lon^. 
re»onndinK  pace.*' 

Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Potty, 
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revteion :  ftnt  in  Hke  year  1783,  he  at  my 
request  marked  with  a  pencil  the  tines 
which  he  had  famished,  which  are  only 
line  480th, 

"To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  jfo; 
and  the  conelading  ten  lines,  except  the 
last  coapiet  but  one,  which  I  distlngoish 
by  the  Italick  character: 

"How  small,  of  all  that  humaa  hearts  endure. 
That  pare  which  kines  or  laws  can  cause  or 

cure. 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  coosifoM. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find; 
viilh  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms 

annoy, 
^'•''e?  the  smooth  current  of  domestick  joy : 
T/ie  Ufted  axe,  the  agonizing  wAeeL 
Luke  s  iron  eromi,  and  DaiHien't  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our 

own." 

He  added,  "  These  are  all  of  which  I  can 
be  sore."  They  bear  a  small  proportion 
tojlhe  whole,  which  consists  of  four  hnn- 
clred  and  thirty  .eight  verses.  Goldsmith, 
in  the  conplet.  which  be  inserted,  men- 
tions  Luke  as  a  person  well  known,  and 
soperficial  readers  have  passed  it  over 
quite  smoothly;  while  those  of  more 
attention  have  been  as  ranch  perplexed 
»y  Luke  as  by  Lydiat  in  «  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes."  The  trath  is  that 
Croldsmith  himself  was  in  a  mistake.  In 
the  *  Bespublica  Httngarica,'*  there  is 
an  account  of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the 
year  1514,  headed  by  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Zeck,  George  and  Luke.  When 
Jt  was  quelled,  George,  not  Luke,  was 
punished  by  his  head  being  encircled 
with  a  redhot  iron  crown :  **  corond 
candesoente  ferred  corontUur.'*  The 
same  severity  of  torture  was  exercised 
on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of  the  raur- 
derers  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  •. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured 
me  by  marking  the  lines  which  he  fur- 
uished  to  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," which  are  only  the  last  four : 

"  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift 

decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labourM  mole  away; 
while  self  dependent  power  can  lime  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  tlie  billows  and  the  sky." 

Talking  of  education,  "  People  have 
nowadays  (said  he)  got  a  strange  opinion 
that  every  tiling  should  be  taught  by  lec- 
tures. Now,  1  cannot  see  that  lectures 
can  do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books 
from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I 
know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by 
lectures,  except  where  experiments  are 
to  be  shown.   You  may  teach  ehymistry 

*  [On  the  iron  crown,  see  Mr.  Steereos's 
note  7,  on  Act  It.  8c.  i.  of  Richard  fll.  It 
seems  to  be  aHudcd  to  in  Macbeth,  Act  ir. 
Sc.  I.  "  Thy  crown  does  »ear,»»  &c.  See  also 
Goitgfa's  C-anideo,  vol.  iii.  p.  396.   1.  B.] 
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by  lectures.    You  might  teach  malting 
of  shoes  by  lectures!'* 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our 
social  intimacy  at  the  original  place  of 
meeting.  But  there  was  now  a  consider- 
able _  difference  in  his  way  of  living. 
Having  had  an  illness,  in  which  he  was 
advised  to  leave  oflf  wine,  he  had,  f^ora 
that  period,  continued  to  abstain  ft-om  it, 
and  drank  only  water  or  lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his, 
whom  I  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so 
wretchedly  perverted  to  infidelity  that  he 
treated  the  hopes  of  immortality  with 
brutal  levity ;  and  said,  "  As  man  dies 
like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog."  John- 
son. "  j[/he  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie 
like  a  dog."  I  added,  that  this  man  said 
to  me,  "  I  hate  mankind,  for  1  think 
myself  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  I 
know  how  bad  I  am."  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
he  must  be  very  singular  in  his  opinion, 
if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  best  of 
men ;  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him 
so."— He  said,  "  No  honest  man  could 
be  a  Deist ;  for  no  man  could  be  so  after 
a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity." I  named  Hume.  Johnson. 
**  No,  sir ;  Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman 
in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  that  he 
had  never  read  the  New  Testament  with 
attention."— I  mentioned  Hume's  notion, 
that  all  who  are  happy  are  equally  happy ; 
a  little  miss  with  a  new  gown  at  a  dancing 
school  ball,  a  general  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  and  an  orator,  after 
having  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  a 
great  assembly.  Johnson.  '*  Sir,  that 
all  who  are  happy  are  equally  happy  is 
not  true.  A  peasant  and  a  philosopher 
may  be  equally  tatisjied,  but  not  equally 
happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  agreeable  consciousness.  A 
Eeasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal 
appiness  with  a  philosopher."  I  remem- 
ber this  very  question  very  happily  illus- 
trated in  opposition  to  Unme,  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  at  Utrecht. 
"  A  small  drinking  glass  and  a  large 
one  (said  he)  may  be  equally  full;  but 
the  large  one  holds  more  than  the 
smallt" 

Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  even- 
ing, and  said  to  me,  **  You  have  now 
lived  five-and-twenty  years,  and  you  have 
employed  them  well."  *'  Alas,  sir  (said 
I),  I  fear  not.  Do  I  know  history  t  Do 
I  know  mathematicks  ?  Do  I  know  law  V* 
Johnson.   "  Why,  sir,  though  you  may 

t  [Bishop  Hall,  in  discussiuK  this  subject, 
has  the  same  ima^e :  *'  Yet  so  conceive  of 
these  heavenly  decrees,  that  the  least  is  fto- 
rioiiB.  So  do  tkeu  veosels  differ  ikal  att  arc 
fulL**  Epistles,  Dec.  iii.  cp.  6.  "  Of  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  heavenly  glory,"  &c.   M.] 
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know  no  science  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  it,  and  no  profession  so  well  as  to 
be  able  to  follow  It,  yoor  general  mass  of 
knowledge  of  books  and  men  renders 
yoa  very  capable  to  make  yourself  master 
of  any  science,  or  fit  yonrself  for  any 
profession.''  I  mentioned  that  a  gay 
friend  had  advised  me  against  being  a 
lawyer,  because  I  should  be  excelled  by 
|»lodding  blockheads.  Johkson.  **  Why, 
sir,  in  the  formalanr  and  statutory  part 
of  law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may  excel ; 
bot  in  the  ingenious  and  rational  part 
of  It,  a  plodding  blockhead  can  never 
excel.** 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some 
to  rise  in  the  world,  by  courting  great 
men,  and  asked  whether  he  had  ever 
snbmitted  to  it.  Johimon.  '*  Why,  sir, 
I  never  was  near  enough  to  great  men 
to  court  them.  You  may  be  prudently 
attached  to  great  men,  and  yet  inde- 
pendent. Yon  are  not  to  do  what  yon 
think  wrong;  and,  sir,  you  are  to  calcu- 
late, and  not  pay  too  dear  for  what  you 
get.  Yon  must  not  give  a  shilling's  worth 
of  court  for  sixpence  worth  of  good.  But 
if  yon  can  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  good 
for  sixpence  worth  of  court,  you  are  a 
fool  if  you  do  not  pay  court." 

He  said,  "  If  convents  should  be  al- 
lowed at  all,  they  should  only  be  retreats 
for  persons  unable  to  serve  the  publick, 
or  who  have  served  it.  It  is  our  first 
duty  to  serve  society ;  and,  after  we  have 
done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly  to  the 
salvation  of  our  own  souls.  A  youthful 
passion  for  abstracted  devotion  should 
not  be  encouraged." 

I  introdnced  thesubjectof  second  sight, 
and  other  mysterious  manifestations ;  the 
falfilment  of  which,  I  suggested,  might 
happen  by  chance.  Johnson.  *'  Yes, 
sir,  but  they  have  happened  so  often  that 
mankind  have  agreed  to  think  them  not 
fortuitous." 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
had  seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention 
to  pnblish  an  account  of  it.  He  encou- 
raged me  by  saying,  "  You  cannot  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject;  but  all  that 
yon  tell  us  will  be  new  to  us.  Give  us 
as  many  anecdotes  as  yon  can." 

Onr  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on 
Saturday,  the  I5th  of  February,  when  I 
presented  to  him  my  old  and  most  inti- 
mate friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Temple, 
then  of  Cambridge.  I  having  mentioned 
tint  I  had  passed  some  time  with  Rous- 
seau in  his  wild  retreat,  and  having  quoted 
some  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with 
whom  I  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
in  Italy,  Johnson  said  (sarcastically),  **  It 
seems,  sir,  you  have  kept  very  good  com- 

Kny  abroad,  Rousseau  and  Wilkes!" 
inking  It  enough  to  defend  one  at  a 
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time,  I  said  nothing  as  to  ny  gay  friend, 
bat  answered  with  a  smile,  **  Mv  dear 
sir,  yoQ  don't  call  Roosseau  bad  com- 
pany r  Do  yon  really  think  him  a  bad 
manr*  Johnson.  *' Sir,  if  yon  are 
talking  jestingly  of  this,  I  don't  ulk  with 
you.  If  yon  mean  to  be  serious,  I  think 
him  one  of  the  worst  of  men ;  a  rascal, 
who  ought  to  be  hunted  oot  of  society,  as 
be  has  been.  Three  or  four  nations  have 
expelled  him :  and  it  is  a  rtiame  that  lie 
is  protected  in  this  country."  Boswsix. 
"  I  don't  deny,  sir,  but  that  his  novel 
may,  perhaps,  do  harm;  bnt  I  cannot 
think  bis  intention  was  bad."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  that  will  not  do.  We  cannot 
prove  any  man's  intention  to  be  bad. 
Yon  may  shoot  a  man  through  the  head, 
and  say  yon  intended  to  mist  him ;  bnt 
the  Judge  will  order  yon  to  be  hanged. 
An  alleged  want  of  intention,  when  evil 
is  committed,  will  not  be  allowed  in  a 
conrt  of  justice.  Rousseau,  sir,  is  a  very 
bad  man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence 
for  his  transportation  than  that  of  any 
fel<Mi  who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey 
these  many  years.  Yes,  I  should  like 
to  have  him  work  in  the  plantations." 
BosWBix.  "  Sir,  do  yon  think  him  as 
bad  a  man  as  Voltaire  t"  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  it  is  diflicnit  to  settle  the 
proportion  of  iniquity  between  them." 

Tms  violence  seemed  very  strange  to 
me,  who  had  read  many  of  Rousseau's 
animated  writings  with  great  pleasure, 
and  even  edification;  had  been  much 
pleased  with  his  society,  and  was  just 
come  from  the  Continent,  where  be  was 
very  generally  admired.  Nor  can  1  yet 
a  How  that  he  deserves  the  very  severe 
censure  which  Johnson  pronounced  upon 
him.  His  absurd  preference  of  savage  to 
civilised  life,  and  other  singularities,  are 
proofs  rather  of  a  defect  in  his  under- 
standing than  of  any  deinravity  in  his 
heart.  And  notwithstanding  the  anfk- 
vonrable  opinion  which  many  worthy 
men  have  expressed  of  his  "  Pr(^eui<m 
de  Foi  du  Vicairt  Stmopardf"  I  can- 
not help  admiring  it  as  the  performance 
of  a  man  full  of  sincere  reverential  sub- 
mission to  Divine  Mystery,  though  beset 
with  perplexing  doubts :  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  viewed  with  pity  rather  than  with 
anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordina- 
tion, Johnson  said ;  "  So  fsr  is  it  Afom 
being  true  that  men  are  naturally  equal, 
that  no  two  people  can  be  half  an  hour 
together,  bnt  one  shall  acquire  an  evident 
superiority  over  the  other." 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by 
philosophers,  to  console  ourselves,  when 
distressed  or  embarrassed,  by  thinking 
of  those  who  are  in  a  worse  situation 
than  ourselves.    This,  I  observed,  could 
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not  apply  to  all,  for  there  must  be  some 
who  have  nobody  worse  than  they  are. 
Johnson.  *<  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  there 
are;  bot  they  don't  know  it.  There  is 
no  being  so  poor  and  so  contemptible, 
who  does  not  think  there  is  somebody 
still  poorer  and  still  more  contemptible." 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was 
very  short,  I  had  not  many  opportunities 
of  being  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  bat  I  felt 
my  veneration  for  him  in  no  degree 
lessened,  by  my  having  seen  tnultorem 
kominum  mores  et  urbes^  On  the  con- 
trary, by  having  it  in  my  power  to  com- 
pare him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  of  other  countries,  my  admiration 
of  his  extraordinary  mind  was  increased 
and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  indeed,  which  some- 
times appeared  in  his  manners  was  more 
striking  to  me  now,  from  my  having 
been  accustomed  to  the  studied  smooth 
complying  habits  of  the  Continent ;  and 
I  clearly  recognised  in  him,  not  without 
respect  for  his  honest  conscientious  7.eal, 
the  same  indignant  and  sarcastical  mode 
of  treating  every  attempt  to  unhinge  or 
weaken  good  principles. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman 
teased  him  with  an  account  of  the  infi- 
delity of  his  servant,  who,  he  said,  wonid 
not  believe  the  Scriptures,  because  he 
could  not  read  them  in  the  original 
tongues,  and  be  sure  that  they  were  not 
invented.  ««  Why,  foolish  fellow  (said 
Johnson),  has  he  any  better  authority  for 
almost  every  thing  that  he  believes?"— 
BosW£LL>.  **  Then  the  vulgar,  sir,  never 
can  know  they  are  right,  but  must  submit 
themselves  to  the  learned."— Johnson. 
"  To  be  sure,  sir.  The  vulgar  are  the 
children  of  the  State,  and  must  be  taught 
like  children."— BoswBLL.  "  Then,  sir, 
a  poor  Turk  must  be  a  Mahometan,  just 
as  a  poor  Englishman  must  be  a  Chris, 
tian?"— Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir;  and 
what  then  ?  This  now  is  such  stuff  as  I 
used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I  first 
began  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow ; 
and  she  ought  to  have  whipped  me 
for  it." 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I 
called  on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevail- 
ing on  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre. 
We  found  him  indisposed,  and  resolved 
not  to  go  abroad.  "  Come,  then  (said 
Goldsmith),  we  will  not  go  to  the  Mitre 
to-night,  since  we  cannot  have  the  big 
man  with  us."  Johnson  then  called  for  a 
bottle  of  port,  of  which  Goldsmith  and  I 
partook,  while  our  friend,  now  a  water 
drinker,  sat  by  as.  Golushith.  "  I 
think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  don't  go  near 
the  theatres  now.  Yon  give  yourself  no 
more  concern  about  a  new  play  than  if 
yQD  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with 


the  stage."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  oar 
tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does  not 
care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the  old 
man  does  not  care  for  the  young  man's 
whore."  Goldsmith.  "  Nay,  sir;  but 
your  Muse  was  not  a  whore."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  do  not  think  she  was.  Boi 
as  we  advance  in  the  journey  of  life  we 
drop  some  of  the  things  which  have 
pleased  us;  whether  it  be  that  we  are- 
fatigued  and  don't  choose  to  carry  so 
many  things  any  farther,  or  that  we  find 
other  things  which  we  like  better."  Bos- 
well.  *•  But,  sir,  why  don't  you  give  us 
something  in  some  other  way  V  Golu- 
SMiTH.  '*  Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon 
you."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  do  any  more.  No  man  is 
obliged  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do.  A 
man  is  to  have  part  of  his  life  to  himself. 
If  a  soldier  has  fought  a  good  many  cam- 
paigns, he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  be 
retires  to  ease  and  tranquillity.  A  phy- 
sician,  who  haH  practised  long  in  a  great 
city,  may  be  excused  if  he  retires  to  a 
small  town,  and  takes  less  practice. 
Now,  sir,  the  good  1  can  do  by  my  con- 
versation bears  the  same  proportion  to 
(he  good  I  can  do  by  my  writings,  that 
the  practice  of  a  physician,  retired  to  a 
small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a 
great  city."  Bos  well.  "  But  I  wonders- 
sir,  you  have  not  more  pleasure  in  writ~ 
ing  than  in  not  writing."  Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  you  may  wonder." 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  ob- 
served, *'  The  great  difficulty  is  to  know 
when  you  have  made  good  ones.  When 
composing,  I  have  generally  had  them  in 
my  mind,  perhaps  fifty  at  a  time,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  my  room  ;  and  then 
I  have  written  them  down,  and  often 
from  laziness,  have  written  only  half 
lines.  I  have  written  a  hundred  lines  ia 
a  day.  I  remember  I  wrote  a  hundred, 
lines  of  *  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes* 
in  a  day.  Doctor  (taming  to.Goidsnuth), 
I  am  not  quite  idle-;  I  made  one  line> 
t'other  day  ;  but  I  made  no  more." 
Goldsmith.  "  Let  us  hear  it ;  we'll  put 
a  bad  one  to  it."  Johnson.  **  No,  sir ; 
I  have  forgot  it." 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  play- 
ful conversation  of  the  great  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  are,  I  think,  to  be  prized ;  as 
exhibiting  the  little  varieties  of  a  mind 
so  enlarged  and  so  powerful  when  objects 
of  consequence  required  its  exertions, 
and  as  giving  us  a  minute  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  modes  of  thinking. 

**  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANG  PON, 
NEAR  SPILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  What  your  friends  have  done,  that 
from  yonr  departure  till  now  nothing  has- 
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been  heard  of  yon,  none  of  os  are  ablel  "to  bbnnet  langton,  bsq.  at  lanoton, 


«o  inform  the  rest ;  but  as  we  are  all 
neglected  alike,  no  one  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  complaint. 

"  1  should  have  known  nothing  of  you 
or  of  Langton  from  the  time  that  dear 
Miss  Langton  left  ns,  had  not  I  met 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  Lincoln,  one  day  in 
the  streetj  by  whom  I  was  informed  that 
JMr.  Lan^on»  yonr  mamma,  and  yonrself, 
bad  been  ail  ill,  but  that  you  were  all 
recovered. 

"That  sickness  should  suspend  your 
correspondence,  I  did  not  wonder ;  but 
hoped  that  it  would  be  renewed  at  yonr 
recovery.  .  ^ 

"  Since  yoa  will  not  mform  us  where 
you  are,  or  how  you  live,  1  know  not 
whether  you  desire  to  know  any  thing  of 
us.  However,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
Club  snbsisto ;  but  we  have  tlie  loss  of 
Burke's  company  since  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  public  business,  in  which  he  has 
eaiiied  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any 
man  at  his  [fi«t]  appearance  ever  gained 
before.  He  made  two  speeches  in  the 
Honse  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act, 
which  were  publicly  commended  bv 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town  with 
wonder. 

**  Burke  is  a  great  roan  by  nature,  and 
it  expected  soon  to  attain  civil  greatness, 
lam  grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  main- 
tained the  newspapers  these  many  weeks ; 
and  what  is  greater  still,  1  have  risen 
every  morning,  since  New  Year's  Day, 
at  about  eight :  when  I  was  up,  I  have 
indeed  done  but  little  ;  yet  it  is  no  slight 
advancement  to  obtain  for  so  many  hours 
more  the  consciousness  of  being. 

*•  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study ; 
I  am  now  writing  the  first  letter  in  it. 
I  think  it  looks  very  pretty  about  me. 

**  Dyer*  is  constant  at  the  Club; 
Hawkins  is  remiss ;  I  am  not  over  dili- 

fent.  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
dr.  Reynolds  are  very  constant.  Mr. 
Lye  is  printing  his  Saxon  and  Gothic 
Dictionary  :  all  the  Club  subscribes. 

**  You  will  pay  my  respects  to  all  my 
Lincolnshire  friends.     I  am,  dear  sir, 
**  Most  afifectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  March  9,  176«, 
«« Johnson's  Court,  Fleei  Sti  eet.'» 

«-  rgftmUf;!  TKiTj  T.Fq.  1  IttuH  leairFhftl  nnil 
IfnrvW'Ue  n.cl!i.>ipr  oi  line  Ijlemry  CliiTi,  ri,r 
vnnsf  unr1i:n<l9D<litli|f  »Qrt  al[ainnii;itLd  Dn 
JnKdOOn  lia'l  gfe^^'t  re^prcl.  He  dUA  Sim  hi,  14, 
irrt  A  mn^K  pHrttcul.ir  h^c'^iiiji  -f  UM^  ^*:b- 
tlcRian  ntaT  he  Trmnd  in  a  noHf  nii  the  LUi:  nf 
Drrtkn*  v',  INS.  ^^^^'i'"''^  ^"  [h&tdlritsii  »f  [liiii 
ttefll  wrllrr'ft  Pmv  Vlf^^rk*,  ill  ffluf  vh.Ii^ihf^, 
Btn*  tiM;  *n  ii»hliflitiUrl»i]racl;eri«ifirniica)c.J, 
anrt  tliP  very  imfat^nonhft  reprcspqraLk^n  of 
It  fiit«a  by  S^ir  JrilLR  H^vrkiDi  lit  hi»  Liii'  of 
jnh^q,  pv.  jsa-aai,  u  u>ini>iiiky  f  lainined. 


NKAR  SPILSBY,  UNCOUTSHIRR. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  In  supposing  that  I  should  be  more 
than  commonly  aflfectcd  by  the  death  of 
Peregrine  Langton  t,  you  were  not  mis- 
taken ;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  1  loved 
at  once  by  instinct  and  by  reason.  I 
have  seldom  indulged  more  hope  of  any 
thing  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our 
acquaintance  to  friendship.  Many  a  time 
have  1  placed  myself  again  at  Langton, 
and  imagined  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
should  walk  to  PartneyJ  in  a  summer 
morning ;  but  this  is  no  longer  possible. 
We  must  now  endeavour  to  preserve 
what  is  left  us,— his  example  of  piety 
and  economy.  I  hope  you  make  what 
inquiries  you  can,  and  write  down  what 
is  told  you.  The  little  things  which  dis- 
tinguish domestick  characters  are  soon 
forgotten :  if  you  delay  to  inquire,  you 
will  have  no  information  ;  if  you  neglect 
to  write,  information  will  be  vain$. 

t  Mr.  Lanf?ton'«  uncle. 
t  Tlie  place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Peregrine 
Lanffton. 


§  Mr.  I.angton  did  not  disret^ard  thiscoMn- 
•el,  hut  wrote  the  following  account,  which  he 
has  been  pyeased  to  commnnicate  to  me  : 

"Thecircnmstances  of  Mr.  Perfgrlne  Lang- 
ton were  these.  He  had  an  annuity  for  life  of 
»wo  hundred  pounds  per  onnttm.  Me  resided 
in  a  village  in  Lincolnshire:  the  rent  of  his 
house,  wiih  two  or  three  small  fields,  was 
twenty-eight  pounds;  the  county  he  lived  in 
was  not  more  than  moderately  cheap;  his 
family  consisted  of  a  sister,  who  paid  him 
eighteen  pounds  annually  for  her  board,  and 
a  niece.  The  servants  were  two  mai«J«  and 
two  men  in  liverv.  His  common  way  of  livinjr, 
at  his  table,  was  three  or  four  dishes:  the 
appurtenances  to  his  table  were  neat  and 
handsome;  he  frequently  euterjained  com- 
pany at  dinner,  and  then  his  table  was  well 
served  with  as  many  dbhes  as  were  usual  at 
(lie  tables  of  the  other  gcntlenicn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  own  appearance,  as  to  clothes:, 
was  genteelly  neat  ami  plain.  He  had  always 
a  posicliaise,  and  kept  three  horses. 

"  Such,  with  the  resources  I  have  men- 
tione.1,  was  his  »ay  of  living,  which  he  did 
not  suffer  to  employ  his  whole  income  :  for  he 
bad  always  a  sum  of  money  lying  by  him  for 
any  extraordinary  expense*  that  might  arise. 
Some  money  he  put  into  the  slocks :  at  hts 
death,  the  sum  he  had  there  amonnted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  iinrchased  out 
of  his  incunte  his  household  furniture  and 
linen,  of  which  latter  he  had  a  very  ample 
store;  and,  as  I  am  assured  by  those  that  had 
very  good  means  of  knowing,  not  less  than 
the  tenth  part  of  his  income  was  set  apart  for 
charity :  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  sum  of 
twenty-flve  pounds  was  found,  with  a  direction 
to  be  employed  in  such  uses. 

"  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  propor- 
tioned to  his  income,  ana  did  not  practise  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  parsimony,  but  en- 
deavoured that  in  bis  family  there  should  be 
plenty  without  waste.  As  an  instance  that  this 
was  his  endeavour,  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to 
mention  a  method  he  took  in  reirulatmg  a 
proper  allowance  of  malt  linuor  to  be  drunk 
in  his  family,  that  there  might  not  he  a  defi- 
ciency or  any  intemperate  pfofuaion :  On  a 
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"  His  art  of  life  certainly  deserves  to 
be  known  and  stadied.  He  lived  in  plenty 
and  elegance  apon  an  income  which,  to 
many  would  appear  indigent,  and  to  most, 
scanty.  How  he  lived,  therefore,  every 
man  has  an  interest  in  knowing.  His 
death,  I  hope,  was  peaceful:  it  was 
surely  happy. 

"  I  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  lest, 
writing  now,  I  should  renew  your  grief; 
but  I  would  not  forbear  saying  what  1 
have  now  said. 

"  The  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  only  misfor- 
tune of  a  family  to  whom  no  misfortune 
at  all  should  happen,  if  my  wishes  could 
avert  it.  Let  me  know  how  you  all  go 
on.  Has  Mrs.  Langton  got  him  the  little 
horse  that  I  recommended  ?  It  would  do 
him  good  to  ride  about  his  estate  in  fine 
weather. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Langton,  and  to  dear  Miss  Lang- 
ton,  and  Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to 
every  body  else. 

**  The  Club  holds  very  well  together. 

comptaiDt  made  that  hi«  allowance  of  a  hogs- 
head io  a  montli  was  ooi  enough  for  bis  own 
family,  he  ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hog«head 
to  be  put  into  bottle*,  had  it  loclted  up  from 
the  servanu,  and  distributed  out,  every  day, 
eight  quarts,  wliicb  is  the  quantity  each  dav 
at  one  hogshead  in  a  month  :  and  tokl  his 
servants,  tfiat  if  that  did  not  suffice,  he  would 
allow  them  more  ;  hut,  by  this  method,  it 
appeared  at  once  that  tlie  allowance  was 
much  more  than  sufficient  for  his  small  family : 
and  this  proved  a  clear  conviction,  that  could 
not  be  answered,  and  saved  all  future  dispu:e. 
He  was,  in  aeneral,  very  diligently  and  punc- 
tually attended  ana  obeyed  by  his  servants  : 
he  was  very  considerate  as  to  the  itviiinctions 
he  gave,  and  explained  ibem  distinctly;  and, 
at  their  first  coming  to  his  service,  6tea«lily 
exacted  a  close  compliance  with  tbem,  wiili- 
ont  any  remission :  and  the  servants,  finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  soon  grew  habitually  ac- 
customed to  the  practice  of  their  business, 
and  then  very  little  farther  attention  was 
necessarv.  On  extraordinary  instances  of 
good  behaviour,  or  diligent  service,  be  was 
DAt  w^nr'T^  'n  t>"'^''*"'"it  fw^^fi'remfinis 
a.i-.'i  ,:.■■■:...■..,.       ,.    .  -Tk- 

ftJlIu    LllfHi     h(!    ^"15*1111    IJ-L'KLlir    iKihT    Fli.tLUJlH   tO 

vifiii  til  CO],  4ail  AtBf  lit  Jiii>  hi>ufic  I  wo  m  Luree 
tJnM  ilt  K  tiinL'. 

'■Tbi!  wi^ndftr^  ulik  Rinm  thiit  ]i£Ut  aik  ac- 
count uf  ha  eccnomy,  win  be,  how  h^  was 
a  bit,  with  !iiik:li  an  incomr,  to  ilf*  6i>  nmcli, 
FJpBcJuJtj  wbrn  il  U  c(%it*iiifTi-ii.  lliiil  he:  F'^id 
fofi'^ery  tijinif  he  b4[k,  lie  hiij  no  kiid4'<,;,.ept 
Ibi^  two  cir  thri.-L-«EMiLI  ]I«M«  whiich  I  bj^^  aid 
bt  it ittgd  ;  Ami,  ittfletd  of  Jtni'Hitir  .iJi>  '  ing 
by  their  proiluce,  i  hmr  luamn  rni  lij  ,  .  be 
J-iMi  by  rh^'ni ;  h^w^ier^  i^aj  hn-Hi*tm-\  lim 
Mlth  no  n^rtliEir  auteEAnce  L^^^nN  bi^  i.  se- 
keepjng  than  (traa*  fcir  bii  iiona  (ii  u  sy, 
fnr  tiinl  I  know  hd  hour  ho,  &n'9  Tur  iw'i  .  vs. 
E»en  Nl-iN'iiy  i^N'innFtJ  in.'  itiik-l  kn-  i  .  ily 
ttL'.  .        '-,    ;     :  ■   .  .  .-.     .  .  ■    ■    i   ■      •  ion 

Io  ij,ti  Ciii-Liiiim  dxu  e^t^ — «.  *n~i....  Jiis 
income;  and,  to  do  it  more  exactly,  com- 
pared those  expenses  with  a  computation  be 
bad  made,   how  much  that   Income  would 

afford  bim^  every  week  and  day  of  the  year.  

Ou8  of  bis  ♦coaMMcai  j^ractices  was,  as  sooa    the  evening. 


Monday  ia  ray  night*.  I  oontinne  to 
rise  tolerably  well,  and  read  more  than  I 
did.  I  liope  something  will  yet  come 
on  it.    I  am,  sir, 

*'  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
May  10,  1766, 
"Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street." 

After  I  had  been  some  tirae  in  Scot- 
land, I  mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter, 
that,  "  On  my  first  return  to  my  native 
country,  after  some  years  of  absence,  I 
was  told  of  a  vast  number  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  were  all  gone  to  the  land  of 
forgetfnlness,  and  I  foond  myself  like  a 
man  stalking  over  a  field  of  battle,  who 
every  moment  perceives  some  one  lying 
dead."  I  complained  of  irresolution,  and 
mentioned  my  having  RMde  a  vow  as  a 
security  for  good  conduct.  I  wrote  to 
him  again  without  being  able  to  move 
his  indolence ;  nor  did  1  hear  from  him 
till  he  had  received  a  copy  of  my  inaugu- 
ral Exercise,  or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law, 
whieh  I  published  at  my  admission  as  an 
Advocate,  as  is  the  custom  in  Scotland. 
He  then  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  The  reception  of  your  Thesfo  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  debt  to  yen.    Why  did  yoa 

as  any  repair  was  wanting  la  or  about  his 
house,  to  have  it  immediately  performed. 
When  he  had  money  to  spare,  lie  chose  to  lay 
in  a  provision  of  linen  or  clothes,  or  any  other 
necessaries;  as  then,  he  said,  be  could afTonl 
it.  which  he  might  not  be  so  well  able  to  do 
when  the  actual  want  came ;  in  consequence 
of  wbi(i»  method,  lie  had  a  considerdble  sup- 
ply of  necessary  articles  lying  by  him,  beside 
what  WH9  in  use. 

**  But  the  main  particviar  that  seems  to 
have  enabled  him  to  do  so  mach  witli  his 
income  was,  that  lie  paid  for  every  thing  as 
soon  as  he  had  it,  except,  alone,  what  were 
current  accounts,  such  as  rent  for  his  house 
and  servants'  wages :  and  these  he  paid  at 
the  stated  times  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
He  gave  notice  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring market-towns,  that  they  should  no 
longer  nave  his  custom  if  they  let  any  of  his 
servants  have  any  tliiag  without  their  paying 
for  ir.  'I1iua  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
commit  thoie  imprudences  to  which  tho^e  are 
lialde  that  defer  their  payments  by  using  their 
money  some  other  way  tlian  where  it  ought 
to  go.  And  wiiaiever  money  he  had  by  him, 
he  knew  that  it  was  not  demanded  elsewhere, 
but  that  be  might  safely  employ  it  as  he 

p|( • 

IS  confined,  bv  tlie  seques- 
K>de,  to  the  observation  of 
(e\  .  udence  and  virtue  would 

ha  ble  to  all  who  could  have 

kn  few  particulars^  uhich  I 

kn  ive  obtained  from  those 

wbu  iiTcu  wuii  uiiu»  may  aflford  instruction, 
and  he  an  incentive  to  that  wise  art  of  living 
Mhich  be  so  successfully  practised." 

•  Of  his  being  in  the  chair  of  the  Literary 
Club,  which  at  this  time  met  once  a  week  in 
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•  ••*••••••••••••!.     I  will 

pntiish  yon  for  it,  by  telling  yoa  that 
yonr  Latin  wants  correction!.  In  the 
begiiintngy  Spei  alterte,  not  to  urge  that 
it  should  be  prinuB,  is  not  grammatical : 
alterie  should  be  alteri.  In  the  next 
line  yon  seem  to  use  gentu  absolutely, 
for  what  we  call  family,  that  is,  for 
ilhutriouM  extraction^  1  doubt  without 
authority.  Hominet  nullUu  originit, 
for  NtMU  orti  majorihut,  6r  NtUlo  loco 
naH,  is,  as  I  am  aftraid,  barbarous. — 
Ruddiuian  is  dead. 

"  I  have  now  vexed  you  enough,  and 
will  try  to  please  you.  Your  resolution 
to  obey  your  father  1  sincerely  approve ; 
but  do  not  accustom  yourself  to  enchain 
your  volatility  by  vows ;  they  will  some- 
time leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind,  which 
yon  will,  perhaps  never  be  able  to 
extract  or  eject.  Take  this  warning:  it 
is  of  great  importance. 

'*  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  you 
very  justiv  term  it,  copious  and  gener- 
ous  ^ ;  and,  in  adding  your  name  to  its 

rofessors,  yon  have  done  exactly  what 
alwavs  wished,  when  I  wishetl  you 
best.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
pursue  it  vigorously  and  constantly.  Yon 
gain,  at  least,  what  is  no  small  advan- 
tage, security  from  those  troublesome 
and  wearisome  dtwonteaU  which   are 


t  The  passage  onitted  alluded  to  a  private 
tiansactioa.  ^  .  . 

t  Tlii«  ceiwure  of  mi  Latin  relates  to  the 
Dedication,  which  vas  as  foUow* : 

yiao  NomusBuio,  oaNATissiiio, 

JOANNI. 
VICECOMITI  MO0NT8TUART, 

▲TAVU  aiMTO  RBOIBTT8, 

EXCSUa  rAMILlB  DB  BUTE  SPEI  ALTB&iB; 

lABEMTB  8BCULO, 

QVra  HOMIHBS  NTJIiUtTS  ORiGnns 

OBMoa  aMiuABX  onsns  AOO&BonJiiTtm, 

BANOmNM  AVTIQUI  BT  ILLUaXUS 

sxairBa  mbmori, 

NATALIUM  SPLBNDORKH  VIRTUTtBTTS  AVGXNTI  : 

AD  PUBUOA  TOrtJU  OOMiriA 

JAM  I.BGATO; 

IN  OmilATIUM  TBRO  MAGNA  BRXTANNLS 

SEKATD, 

lURB  BARBDrrARIO, 

OIJM  OONCBSBDBO : 

TIM  INSITAM  VARIA  SOCTRINA  PROMOVXMTB, 

NBC  TAMEN  SB  VENPITANTB 

VKMDttO 

FRiaOA  rlDB,  AMIMO  UBBRRIMO, 

XT  MORUM  BUtOANTIA 

INUONI  : 

IN  ITAUA  VISITANDS  ITINERB. 

aOCIO  8U0  HONORATI88IMO, 

HAaOX  iDRlSPRODBNTIA  PRIMHIAS, 

DBTINCnaaULB  AMlCITIiB  BT  OBSERVANTiai 

MOMDMEMTVM, 

VELL. 

I  This  alludes  to  tUo  first  seutence  of  the 
Prommium  of  mv  Thesis.  "  Jurisprvdbntls 
$ludi0  mUliim  uieritUf  nnlhim  generotiu* :  in 
legibHt  emim  agUtmdit,  popuiomm  moret 
•uriaaqme  /^rUuue  vice*,  e*  quibms  leget  «ri- 


always obtrudiag  tlM«8elv«»Qp0B  a  mind 
vacant,  nnempioyed,  and  liadetermined. 

**  Yon  ought  to  think  it  no  small  in. 
dacement  to  diligence  and  perseverance, 
that  they  will  please  your  father.  We 
all  live  upon  the  hope  of  pleasing  some* 
body ;  and  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  o«|^ 
to  be  greatest,  and  at  last  always  will  t>e 
greatest,  when  our  endeavours  are  exerted 
—I  consequence  of  our  duty. 

**  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it 
must  not  pass  in  idle  deliberation  how  it 
shall  be  spent :  deliberation,  which  those 
wlio  begin  it  by  prudence,  and  continue 
it  by  snbtiity,  must,  after  long  expense 
of  tlKHight,  conclude  by  chance.  To 
prefer  one  fntnre  mode  of  life  to  another, 
upon  Just  reasons,  requires  faculties  which 
K  has  not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  ns. 

*'  If,  therefore,  the  profession  you  have 
chosen  has  some  unexpected  inconveni- 
ences, console  yourself  by  reflecting  that 
no  profession  is  without  them ;  and  that 
all  the  impMtunities  and  perplexities  of 
business  are  softness  and  luxnrv  com- 
pared with  the  incessant  cravings  of 
vacancy,  and  the  unsatiafactoiy  expe- 
dients of  idleness. 

*  B4K  nml  qtiM  nottra  potmi  U  wee  mttmere  ,■ 
Vade,  •£•.* 

**  As  to  your  History  of  Corsica,  yoa 
have  no  materials  which  others  have  not, 
or  may  not  have.  Yoo  have,  somehow 
or  other,  warmed  your  imagination.  I 
wish  there  were  some  cure,  like  the 
lover's  leap,  for  all  beads  of  which  some 
single  idea  has  obtained  an  unreasonable 
and  irregular  possession.  Mind  yonr  own 
affairs,  and  leave  the  Corsicans  to  theirs. 

I  am,  UKAR  SIR, 

'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  London,  Aug.  31, 1760." 

"  TO  DR.  SAMtTEL  JOBNSON. 

*'  Auchlnleck,  Nov.  6, 1706. 

"  UUCH  ESTEEMED  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  PLEAD  not  guilty  to  ••••••••••• 

"  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself 
of  the  charge  brought  against  me,  I  pre* 
sume  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I 
escape  the  punishment  which  you  have 
decreed  for  me  unheard.  If  you  have 
discharged  the  arrows  of  criticism  against 
an  innocent  man,  you  must  rejoice  to 
find  they  have  missed  him,  or  have  ool 
been  pointed  so  as  to  wound  him. 

'*  To  ulk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am, 
with  all  deference,  going  to  offer  a  few 
observations  in  defence  of  my  Latin, 
which  you  have  found  fank  with. 

p  The  passare  omitted  explaiocd  the  trans- 
aceiott  to  which  the  ppeeeding  letter  luui 
aU«ded« 
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'*  Yon  think  I  shonld  have  used  spei 
prinuB  instead  of  spel  altera.  Spes  is, 
indeed,  often  used  to  express  sometliing 
on  which  we  have  a  future  dependence, 
as  in  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  1. 14. 

< .  modo  namque  gemeUos, 

Spem  grtgiM,  ah  !  tiUct  in  uuda  connixa  reli- 
quit,* 

and  in  Geor.  iii.  1. 473. 

*  Spemque  gregemque  simul.^ 
for  the  lamba  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is 
also  used  to  express  any  thing  on  which 
we  have  a  present  dependence,  and  is 
well  applied  to  a  man  of  distinguished 
influence, — our  support,  our  refuge,  our 
pragidiumy  as  Horace  calls  Maecenas. 
So,  in  iEneid  xii.  1.  57,  Queen  Amata 
addresses  her  son-in-law,  Turnus : — 
'  Spes  tu  nunc  una:*  and  he  was  then 
no  future  hope,  for  she  adds, 

*  ■■  decvf  imperiumgne  Latlni 

Te  penft.* 

whicl)  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord 
Bute  some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider 
the  present  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  *  ExcehcB 
familue  de  Bute  spes  prima  ;'  and  my 
Lord  Monntstuart,'  as  his  eldest  son,  to 
be  '  apes  altera.*  So,  in  i^neid  xii. 
1.  168,  after  having  mentioned  '  Pater 
.^Bneas,'  who  was  the  pretent  *  spes,' 
the  reigning  *  spes,'  as  my  German 
friends  would  say,  the  apet  primal  the 
poet  adds, 
'  Et  juxta    JseanUtSf    magtue   spes    altera 

J{»1N«.' 

*'  You  think  altera  ungraromatical 
and  you  tell  me  it  should  have  been 
alteri.  You  must  recollect,  that  in  old 
times  alter  was  declined  regularly  ;  and 
when  the  ancient  fragments  preserved  in 
the  Juris  CivilU  Pontes  were  written, 
it  was  certainly  declined  in  the  way  that 
I  use  it.  Tliis,  I  shonld  think,  may  pro- 
tect a  lawyer,  who  writes  altera  in  a 
dissertation  upon  part  of  his  own  science. 
But  as  I  could  hardly  venture  to  quote 
fragments  of  old  law  to  so  classical  a  man 
as  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have  not  made  an  accu- 
rate search  into  these  remains,  to  find 
examples  of  what  I  am  able  to  produce 
in  poetical  composition.  We  find  in 
Plant.  Rndens,  act  iii.  scene  4, 

*  Nam  huie  alteree  patria  qum  sit  profecto 
netcio.* 

Plautuft  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  coroick 
writer;  but  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and 
Lelins,  we  find  Terent.  Heantontim. 
act  ii.  scene  3, 

» hoe  ip$a  in  liinere  aiterse 

Dum.  narrat,  forte  audivi.* 

**  You  doubt  my  having  authority  for 
using  ^enua  absolutely,  for  what  we  call 
/anM^f  that  is,  for  UluBtrunu  extrac- 


tion. Now  I  take  genus  in  Latin  to  have 
much  the  same  signification  with  hirth 
in  English  ;  both  in  their  primary  mean- 
ing expressing  simply  descent,  but  both 
made  to  stand  xar  ifoxw,  for  noble  de- 
scent. Genus  is  thus  used  in  Hor.  lib.  ii. 
Sat.  V.  1.  8. 

Et  genus  el  virtut,  niti  cutu  re,  vilior  alga 
ett.* 
And  in  lib.  i.  Epist.  vi.  1.  37. 
'  Et  genus  etformam  Regina  Feeunia  donat.^ 
And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  Ovid's  Metamorph. 
lib.  xiii.  1. 140. 
ffam  genus  et  proavot,  et  qtut  non  feelmut 
^tx  ea  nostra  voco.* 

*'  Homines  ntdlius  originis,  for  nullis 
orti  majoribus,  or  nulla  loco  nati,  is, 
'  you  are  afraid,  barbarous.' 

"  Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction, 
as  in  Virg.  ^Eneid  i.  286. 

*  Pfaseetur  pitlchra  Trojanus  origine  Ccesar,* 
and  in  Madd  x.  1. 618. 

*  lUe  lamen  nostra  deducit  origine  Noaifli,* 
and  as  nuUus  is  used  for  obscure,  is  it 
not  in  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language  to 
write  nullius  originis,  for  obscure  ex- 
traction? 

'*  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I 
could. 

**  Might  I  venture  to  diflFer  from  you 
with  regard  to  the  utility  of  vows?  I  am 
sensible  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  make  vows  rashly,  and  without  a  due 
consideration.  But  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  they  may  often  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  one  of  a  variable  judgment  and 
irregular  inclinations.  I  always  remem- 
ber a  passage  in  one  of  your  letters  to 
our  Italian  friend  Baretti ;  where,  talk- 
ing of  the  raonastick  life,  you  say  you 
do  not  wonder  that  serious  men  should 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a 
religions  order,  when  they  have  found 
how  unable  they  are  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  For  my  own  part,  without 
affecting  to  be  a  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  struggle  to 
maintain  with  the  Evil  Principle  ;  and 
all  the  methods  1  can  devise  are  little 
enough  to  keep  me  tolerably  steady  in 
the  paths  of  rectitude. 

•    ••••••• 

"  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  venera- 
tion, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
'*  Jaiibs  Boswjeljl.." 

It  appears  from  Johnson's  diary,  that 
be  was  this  year  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  from 
before  Midsummer  till  after  Michaelmas, 
and  that  he  afterwards  passed  a  month 
at  Oxford.    He  had  then  contracted  a 
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great  intitnacy  wkh  Mr.  CMmbers  of 
ttat  aniveraity,  afterwards  Sic  Robert 
Chambers,  one  of  the  Jndges  in  India. 

He  pnblished  nothing  this  year  in  his 
own  name ;  bat  the  noble  dedication  (a) 
CO  the  King,  of  Gwyn's  "  London  and 
Westminster  Improved,"  was  vrritten  by 
him  ;  and  lie  famished  the  "Preface, fb J 
and  several  of  the  pieces  whieh  compose 
a  volome  of  Miscellanies  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  had  an 
asylnm  in  hb  hoose*.  Of  these,  there 
are  his  *'  Epitaph  on  Philips  ;'*  (a) 
"  Translation  of  a  Latia  Epitaph  on  Sir 
Tbomas  Hanmer ;"  C^J  **  Friendship,  an 
Ode  ;"  (aj  and,**  The  Ant,"  fa  J  a  para- 
phrase  from  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting; 
and,  from  internal  evidence,  I  ascribe  to 

him,  '*  To  Miss on  her  giving  the 

Aathonr  a  gold  and  silk  network  Purse 
of  her  own  weavii^;f&>  and  **  The 
happy  JA{e."(bJ — Most  of  the  pieces  in 
this  volume  have  evidently  received  ad- 
ditions from  his  soperiour  pen,  particu- 
larly '*  Verses  to  Mr.  Richardson,  on  his 
Sir  Charles  Grandison ;"  **  The  Ercnr- 
sion  ;"  '*  Reflections  on  a  Grave  di|^ng 
in  Westminster  Abbey.''  There  is  in  this 
collection  a  poem,  **  On  the  Death  of 
Stephen  Grey,  the  Electrician  ;'*  faj 
which,  on  reading  it,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  undoubtedly  Johnson's.  I  asked  Mrs. 
WiUiama  whether  it  was  not  his.  **  Sir 
(said  she,  with  some  warmth),  I  wrote 
that  poem  before  I  had  the  honour  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance."  I,  how- 
ever, was  so  much  impressed  with  my 
first  notion,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  John- 
son,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  what 
Mrs.  Williams  had  said.  His  answer 
was,  **  It  is  true,  sir,  that  she  wrote  it 
before  site  was  acquainted  with  me ;  but 
she  lias  not  told  you  that  I  wrote  it  all 
over  agafan,  except  two  lines."    **The 

*  iTbe  roUowJD^  accDbntrif  rbk  publii-ation 
■  i  i;Jve  <  hy  a  Ud^  nelL  aicikLiiiiiLifJ  wjili  Mrs. 

'■  Aft  to  her  jMie  ton,  ili«  nifl n ¥  jesri  ^lifnt  r>led 
lu  Jtufalr^li  LliE:ui :  Ihtl  JMlf-cniADA  <ilte  lia-J  ;fot 
tattartlft  ih%  puhWcAtiitn^  hhti  t-oiiJEAEifi)  Ui  rue, 
went  (w  necectftriefj,  sin<l  lUai  Miv  ^r^iicest 
pvn  *ll*  e»pr  fy|t  W3S  (mm  llto  app^ur.iiiL'e  of 
d^fftudini?  htr  ntibtfiihutf-i  '^ijuL  Vt]]<l[  lita  1 
tin?  lb«  DoCLiif  r JnbimDDj  aLu»y«  nu[t>  liif"  off 
vith  'Well,  vre^l  iJiink  tihiiutlt/ aud  ii^ld- 
»ipiMi  stjfa^  '  itff^vr  it  t^  me,'  flawiz\pr,  iwo 
of  kcr  friend n,  under  her  ditpctic^ni,  ni  mU:  a 
Toiw  iiulPH^rl|j(it>ii  At  li  cnuwu,  the  vh^ilr  I'l-ice 
at  lUe  tforii,  und,  \n  a  \ttf  liiile  tim^.  uned 
i,i%tf  noi^ndi,  Mr*.  Cuter  W9ihii|ip]Lt.'iL  lu  hy 
Mm.  yfiiika.w.t*i  drflrc^  ilnil  Btie,  wirh  the 
Mlidn^l  a^cllVtty  snd  kknilneu,  piri>curr<l  l  \.ms 
liHL  af  T>xiueii.  At  iPnj^Lh  lUi^  work  iv.i-  ^-nb- 
li»heiU  in  whicli  in  ?.  fine  wriui^n  biit  Elunoiy 
iiil^  of  Ur.  J.-Kln]A)oj3-  Tho  irn-fney  Mri,  Wilci^ms 
bid  rarioUd  li>li  for,  md  A  pirt  tif  it  was 
fanded." 

By  this  puUtcatioD  Mrs.  Williams  got  isof. 
M.] 
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Fountains,"  rfr>>  a  beautiful  little  Fairy 
tale  in  prose,  written  with  exquisite  sim- 
piicitv*  is  one  of  Johnson's  productions ; 
and  I  cannot  withhold  from  Mrs.  Thrale 


the  praise  of  being  the  antbour  of  that 
Irable  poem,  """ 


*The  Three  Wam- 


He  wrbte  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended 
for  publication,  which  has,  perhaps,  as 
strong  marks  of  his  sentiment  and  style 
as  any  of  his  compositions.  The  original 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  late  Mr.  William  Drumroond,  book- 
seller in  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  small  estate,  who  took  arms 
for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1745;  and 
during  his  concealment  in  London  till 
the  act  of  general  pardon  came  out,  ob- 
tained the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a  very  worthy 
man.  It  seems,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  had  opposed  the 
scheme  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Erse  or  Gaelick  language,  from 
political  considerations  of  the  disadvan- 
tage of  keeping  up  the  distinction  between 
the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain.  Dr.  Johnson  being 
informed  of  this,  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  wrote  with  a  generous  indignation 
as  follows : 

**  TO  MB.  WILUAM  DRUMMOND. 
**  SIR, 

*'  I  DID  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could 
be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the 
propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  a 
question  whether  any  nation  uninstructed 
in  religion  should  receive  instruction,  or 
whether  that  instruction  should  be  im- 
parted to  them  by  a  translation  of  die 
holy  books  in  their  own  language.  If 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  necessary 
to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will 
be  necessary  to  obedience,  I  know  not 
how  he  that  withholds  this  knowledge, 
or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself.  He  that  voluntarily 
continues  ignorance  is  guilty  of  all  the 
crimes  which  ignorance  produces ;  as  to 
him  that  should  extinguish  the  tapers  of 
a  lighthouse  might  justly  be  imputed  the 
calamities  of  shipwrecks.  Christianity 
is  the  higliest  perfection  of  humanity ; 
and  as  no  man  is  good  but  as  he  wishes 
the  good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good 
in  the  highest  degree  who  wishes  not  to 
others  the  largest  measures  of  the  greatest 
good.  To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day, 
the  most  efficacious  method  of  advancing 
Christianity,  in  compliance  with  any 
purposes  that  terminate  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  is  a  crime  of  which  I  know 
not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an  ex- 
ample, except  in  the  practice  of  the 
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planters  of  America,  a  race  of  mortals 
whom,  I  suppose,  no  other  man  wishes 
to  resemble. 

"  The  Papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to 
the  laity  the  use  of  the  Bible ;  bat  this 
prohibition,  in  few  places  now  very 
rigorously  enforced,  is  defended  by  ar- 
guments which  have  for  their  foundation 
the  care  of  souls.  To  obscure,  upon 
motives  merely  political,  the  light  of 
revelation  is  a  practice  reserved  for  the 
reformed ;  and,  surely,  the  blackest  mid- 
night of  popery  is  meridian  sunshine  to 
such  a  reformation.  I  am  not  very  wil- 
ling that  any  language  should  be  totally 
extinguished.  Ibe  similitude  and  de- 
rivation of  languages  afford  the  most 
indubitable  proof  of  the  traduction  of 
nations,  aud  the  genealogy  of  mankind. 
They  add  often  physical  certainty  to 
historical  evidence ;  and  often  supply 
the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migrations, 
and  of  the  revolutions  of  ages  which  left 
no  written  monuments  behind  them. 

"  Every  man's  opinions,  at  least  his 
desires,  are  a  little  influenced  by  his 
favourite  studies.  My  aeal  for  languages 
may  seem*  perhaps,  rather  overheated, 
even  to  those  by  whom  I  desire  to  be 
well  esteemed.  To  those  who  have  no- 
thing  in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or  policy, 
present  power  or  present  money,  I  should 
not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my  opi- 
nions; but  with  men  of  letters  I  would 
not  unwillingly  compound,  by  wishing 
the  continuance  of  every  language,  how- 
over  narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however 
incommodious  for  common  purposes,  till 
it  is  reposited  in  some  version  of  a  known 
book,  that  it  may  be  always  hereafter 
examined  and  compared  with  other  lan- 
guages, and  then  permitting  its  disuse. 
For  this  purpose  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  same  method  will  not 
preserve  the  Highland  language  for  the 
purpose  of  learning,  and  abolish  it  from 
daily  use.  When  the  Highlanders  read 
the  Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish  to 
have  its  obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know 
the  history,  collateral  or  appendant. 
Knowledge  always  d^ires  increase;  it 
is  like  fire,  which  must  first  be  kindled 
by  some  external  agent,  but  which  will 
afterwards  propagate  itself.  When  they 
once  desire  to  learn,  they  will  naturally 
have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by 
which  that  desire  can  be  gratified ;  and 
one  will  tell  another  that"  if  he  would 
attain  knowledge,  he  must  learn  English. 
"  This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  more  subtle  than  the  grossness 
of  real  life  will  easily  admit.  Let  it, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been  tried, 
and  has  not  produced  the  consequence 


expected.  Let  knowledge,  tlierefore, 
take  its  turn ;  and  let  the  patrons  of 
privation  stand  awhile  aside,  and  admit 
the  operation  of  positive  principles. 

"'  Yon  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  assure 
the  worthy  man  who  is  employed  in  the 
new  translation*,  that  he  lias  my  wishes 
for  his  success ;  and  if  here  or  at  Oxford 
I  can  be  of  any  use,  that  I  shall  think  it 
more  than  honour  to  promote  his  under* 
taking. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to 
write.     I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Aug.  13,  1766." 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  scheme 
being  made  ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
the  benevolent  undertaking  was  allowed 
to  go  on. 

The  following  letters,  though  not  writ- 
ten  till  the  year  after,  being  chiefly  upon 
the  same  subject,  arc  here  inserted. 

«  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  URUMMOND. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  That  my  letter  shonld  have  had  such 
effects  as  yon  mention  gives  me  great 
pleasure.  I  hope  yon-  do  not  flatter  me 
by  imputing  to  me  more  good  than  I 
have  really  done.  Those  whom  my 
arguments  have  persuaded  to  change 
their  opinion  show  such  modesty  and 
candour  as  deserve  great  praise. 

'*  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes 
diligently  forward.  He  has  a  higher 
reward  in  prospect  than  any  honours 
which  this  world  can  bestow.  I  wish  I 
could  be  useful  to  him. 

"  The  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it 
could  be  of  use  in  a  cause  to  which  ail 
other  causes  are  nothing,  I  shonld  not 
prohibit.  But  first,  I  would  have  you  to 
consider  whether  the  publication  will 
really  do  any  good ;  next,  whether  by 
printing  and  distributing  a  very  small 
number,  you  may  not  attain  all  that  yon 
propose ;   and,  what  perhaps  I  should 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell,  minister  of 
the  parish  uf  Kippen,  neur  Stirling,  who  has 
lately  favoured  me  with  a  loni;,  iiiteiligrent, 
aiid  very  obliging  letter  upon  thia  work,  niaLe« 
ibe  following  remark:  "Dr.  Johnson  has  aU 
Iu<ted  to  the  worthy  man  employed  in  the 
translation  of  rbe  New  Te>>tament.  Might  not 
Ibis  biive  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
iug  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Jamfs  Stuart,  late,  minister  of 
Killin,  distiugnished  bv  his  eminent  piety, 
learning,  ana  taste!  The  amiable  simplicity 
of  bis  liTe,  his  warm  benevolence,  bis  indefa- 
tigable and  successful  exertions  for  civilising 
and  improving  the  pari(4i  of  which  he  was 
minister  for  upwards  of  fifty  year«,  entitle 
him  to  tlie  frratitude  of  his  countrr,  and  ilie 
veneration  of  ail  good  men.  It  ceriainlv  would 
be  a  pity,  if  such  a  character  shotild  he  per- 
mitted to  sink  into  obliviou.'' 
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have  aakl  first,  whether  the  letter,  which 
I  do  not  now  perfectly  remember,  be  fit 
to  be  printed. 

*'  If  you  can  consnlt  Dr.  Robertton,  to 
whom  I  am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  abont  the  propriety  of  whatever 
he  shall  direct.  If  he  thinks  that  it  shoiild 
he  printed,  I  entreat  him  to  revise  it; 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  negligent 
lines  written,  and  whatever  is  amiss  be 
knows  very  well  how  to  rectify  •. 

"  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from 
time  to  time,  how  this  excellent  design 
goes  forward. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  yonn? 
Mr.  Drnmmond,  whom  1  hope  yoa  will 
live  to  see  sach  as  yon  desire  him. 

"  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  bnt  believe  him  to  be  prosperous. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  same  of  you  ; 
for  I  am,  sir, 

**  Yoar  affectionate  humble  servant, 
•*  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
April  Jl,  I'm."  m 
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*SIR, 


"  I  RKTURNED  this  Week  from  the  country, 
after  an  absence  of  near  six  months,  and 
found  yonr  letter  with  ranny  others, 
which  1  should  lia%'e  answered  sooner, 
if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

**  Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely 
right.  Men  should  not  be  told  of  the 
faults  which  they  have  mended.  I  am 
glad  the  old  language  is  taught,  and 
honour  the  translator  as  a  man  whom 
God  has  distinguished  by  the  high  office 
of  propagating  his  word. 

'*  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging 
j'on  in  an  office  of  charity.  Mrs.  Heely, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Ucely,  who  had  lately 
some  office  in  yonr  theatre,  is  my  near 
relation,  and  now  in  great  distress.  They 
wrote  me  word  of  their  situation  some 
time  ago,  to  which  .1  returned  them  an 
answer  which  raised  hopes  of  more  than 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  give  them.  Their 
representation  of  their  affairs  I  have 
di^overcd  to  be  such  as  cannot  be 
trusted  ;  and  at  tltis  distance,  though 
their  case  reqnires  haste,  I  know  not 
how  to  act.  She  or  her  daugiiters  may 
be  heard  of  at  Canongate  Head.  I  must 
beg,  sir,  that  you  will  inquire  after  them, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  to  be  done.  I 
am  willing  to  go  to  ten  pounds,  and  will 
transmit  you  such  a  sum,  if  upon  exami- 
nation you  find  it  likely  to  be  of  use.  If 
they  are  in  immediate  want,  advance 
them  what  you  think  proper.  What  I 
could  do,  1  would  do  for  the  woman, 

•  This  paragraph  shows  Johnson's  real  esti- 
mation of  the  chHracter  and  abilities  nf  the 
oelebraieU  Skottisli  HistoriaB,  however  HgbUy, 
in  »  oioaieBt  of  caprice,  be  nay  have  spokeik 
of  bis  works. 


having  no  great  reason  to  pay  mnch 
regard  to  Heely  himself -f. 

"  I  believe  yon  may  receive  some  In-, 
tellfgence  from  Mrit.  Baker,  of  the  theatre, 
whose  letter  I  received  at  the  same  time 
with  yours ;  and  to  whom,  if  you  see 
her,  you  will  make  my  excuse  for  the 
seeming  neglect  of  answering  her. 

**  Whatever  you  advance  within  ten 
pounds  shall  be  immediately  returned  to 
you,  or  paid  as  yon  shall  order.     I  trust 
wholly  to  yonr  judgment. 
**  1  am,  SIR,  &c. 

<*  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
'*  London,  J.->hn«on's  Conrr,  Fleet  Street, 
Oct.  a4,  1767  " 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Shawt,  alike  distin- 
gnished  by  his  genius,  niisfortuucs,  and 
misconduct,  published  this  year  a  poem, 
called  '*  The  Race,  by  Mercurins  Spur, 
Esq."  in  which  he  whimsically  made  the 
living  poets  of  England  contend  for  pre- 
eminence of  fame  by  rumiing: 
"  Prove  hy  their  heels  tlte  prowess  of  the  head." 
In  this  poem  there  was  the  following 
portrait  of  Johnson  : 

"  Here  Johnson  comes,— unblest  with  outward 

grace, 
His  rigiil  morals  stamp'd  upon  his  face. 
While  strong' CAiirppiion6  8truf;Kle  in  liiii  braia 
(Fur  even  wit  i^  brought  io-iiea  with  pain): 
To  liew  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would 

rfsi, 
And  babes  dins  frlehtcd  to  the  nufbc's  breast. 
With  looks  conviiUed  he  ruars  iu  pompons 

straiu, 
Ad(1,  iilce  ao  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  Nine,  with  lerrour  strucli,  who  ne'er  had 

seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien, 
Dpoatin||[  whether  they  should  stay  or  run, 
Virtue  steps  forth,  and  claims  hint  for  her  soil 
With  {^Gutle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield," 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  ih«  doubtful  flt^ld; 
But  wrapt  in  conscioos  woith,   content  sife 

down, 
Since  Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to 

crown. 
Though  forced  his  present  chiira  to  disavow. 
Hail  long  reset  ved  a  cbaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bovr8» obeys:  Utt  Time  shHll  Orst  expire* 
Ere  lohiisoD  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire." 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey  %  and 
his  lady  having  nnhappily  disagreed,  and 
being  about  to  separate,  Jobason  inter* 
fered  as  their  friend,  and  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  expostulation,  which  1  have  not 
been  able  to  find ;  but  the  sabstance  of 

t  This  is  the  person  concerning  whom  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  thrown  out  very  unwar- 
rantable leflections  both  against  Dr.  John»oa 
and  Mr.  Francis  Barber. 

X  See  an  accoant  of  him  in  the  European 
Magasine,  Jan.  ITSA. 

§  LTbe  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey,  whose 
letter  to  Sir  llionias  Hanmer  in  1749  was  much 
read  at  that  time.  He  was  ibe  secoud  son  of 
Jobo,  the  irst  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the 
hrnthers  of  Johnson's  early  friend.  Henry 
Hervey.  He  marKied,in  1744,  Anne,  dangbter 
of  Francis  Cougblan,  Esq.  and  died  Jan.  », 
\  1775.    M.] 
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it  is  ascertained  by  a  letter  to  Jc^nson 
in  answer  to  it»  wliich  Mr.  Hervey 
printed.  The.  occasion  of  this  corres- 
pondence between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Hervey  was  thus  related  to  me  by 
Mr.  Beaaclerk  :  "  Tom  Hervey  had  a 
great  liking  for  Johnson,  and  in  his  will 
had  left  him  a  legacy  of  fifry  pounds. 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  *  Johnson  may 
want  this  money  now  more  than  after- 
wards. I  have  a  mind  to  give  it  him 
directly.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
carry  a  fifty  pound  note  from  me  to  him?" 
This  I  positively  refused  to  do,  as  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  knocked  rae  down 
for  insulting  him,  and  ha%'e  afterwards 
put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  But  I  said. 
If  Hervey  would  write  him  a  letter, 
and  inclose  a  fifty  pound  note,  I  should 
take  care  to  deliver  it.  He  accordingly 
did  write  him  a  letter,  mentioning  that 
he  was  only  paying  a  legacy  a  little 
sooner.  To  his  letter  he  added,  *  P.  S. 
I  am  going  to  part  with  my  wife.* 
Johnson  then  wrote  to  him,  saying  no- 
thing of  the  note,  but  remonstrating  with 
him  against  parting  with  his  wife." 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this 
story,  in  as  delicate  terms  as  I  con  Id,  he 
told  me  that  the  fifty  pound  note  was 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Hervey  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  written  for  him 
a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Charles  Haubury 
Williams,  who,  Mr.  Hervey  imagined, 
was  the  anthonr  of  an  attack  upon  him  ; 
but  that  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  the  work  of  a  garretteer,  who  wrote 
*'  The  Fool  :"  the  pamphlet  therefore 
against  Sir  Charles  was  not  printed. 

In  Febniary,  1767,  there  happened  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  John- 
son's life,  which  gratified  his  monarchical 
enthusiasm,  and  which  he  loved  to  relate 
with  all  its  circumstances,  when  requested 
by  his  friends.  This  was  his  being  bo- 
npared  by  a  private  conversation  with 
his  Majesty,  in  the  library  at  the  Queen's 
house.  He  had  frequently  visited  those 
splendid  rooms  and  noble  collection  of 
books*,  which  he  used  to  say  was  more 
numerous  ami  curious  than  he  supposed 
any  person  could  have  made  in  the  time 
which  the  King  had  employed.  Mr. 
Barnard,  the  librarian,  took  care  that  he 
riionld  have  every  accommodation  that 
could  contribute  to  his  ease  and  conve- 
Bience,  while  indulging  his  literary  taste 

•  Dr.  Johnson  had  tliehonoorofcontributiag 
hi«  a«»i*tance  towarda  the  formation  of  this 
library :  for  I  have  read  a  looff  letter  from 
him  to  Mr.  Barnard,  givinf  the  most  masterly 
inatnietions  on  the  siibject.  I  wislied  much  to 
have  fraiiAed  my  readers  with  the  perusal  of 
this  letter,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  his 
Miuesty  would  have  been  graciously  pleased 
to  permit  its  publication ;  but  Mr.  Barnard, 
to  whom  1  applied,  declined  it  **  on  his  own 
account." 


in  that  place;  w>  that  be  bad  here  a  very 
agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

His  Majesty  having  been  informed  of 
his  occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  sig- 
nify a  desire  that  he  should  be  told  whea 
Dr.  Johnson  came  next  to  the  library. 
Accordingly,  the  next  time  that  Johnson 
did  come,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly  engaged 
with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by 
the  fire,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard stole  round  to  the  apartment  wliere 
the  King  was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his 
Majesty's  commands,  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  then  in  the  Library. 
His  Majesty  said  he  was  at  leisnre,  and 
would  go  to  him ;  upon  which  Mr.  Bar- 
nard took  one  of  the  candles  that  stood 
on  the  King's  table,  and  Lighted  his.  Ma- 
jesty through  a  suit  of  rooms  till  they 
came  to  a  private  door  into  the  library, 
of  which  his  Majesty  had  the  key.  Being 
entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  forward 
hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still  in 
a  profound  study,  and  whispered  him, 
"Sir,  here  is  the  King.** — Johnson  started 
lip,  and  stood  still.  His  Majesty  ap- 
proached him,  and  at  once  was  cour- 
teously easyt. 

His  Majesty  began  by  observing  that 
he  understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the 
library  ;  and  then  mentioned  his  having 
heard  that  the  Doctor  had  been  lately  at 
Oxford,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
fond  of  going  thither.  To  which  Johnson 
answered,  that  he  was  indeed  fond  of 
going  to  Oxford  sometimes,  but  was 
likewise  glad  to  come  back  again.  The 
King  then  asked  him  what  they  were 
doing  at  Oxford  ?  Johnson  answered,  he. 
could  not  much  Commend  their  diligence, 
but  that  in  some  respects  they  were 

f  TI'iE!  ptirtini  P^m  of  tills  cnnTfrxatioti  Hmtd 
b  4  r»  !U  c^rt- at  prifdi  io  cnir«cL  mi\\i.  tJie  Uttbrhtt 
auiliL'LitiiL^iCTf  rrom  I>r,.  JuliusDitV  own  detail 
to  iiny^Jf  I  T'rOiu  Mc,  Ljin^LDU  hIid  wiu  |ti»«flt 
whi't  1ie  i^flTC  B11  HCOUISE  of  it  tn  Dfb  JrMenli 
WiiCi'itT  -Hiid  iffvcrn)  niher  friends  n[  Sir 
JOhlii,i.i  KpjnaldiiV^  ffnln  Jitt.  Iliiraiird  ;  rrOBl 
the  ^iir^Y  Eir  A  lutiFfT  nrbiwu  \ij  I  lit;  IaLp  'Hv* 
Slr.ii..iij  Use  I'rJitterj  to  Biihop  WurtmrlrinS 
and  rir^En  a.  iiiiuDCp^  l\\c  tsiX^inA  of  Vfh\\-\i  U 
anif-iii-  ilie  pupi-t^flf  the  <flle  Isir  Junici  Cnld- 
wei^r  'ltilI  ai'Dpr  ofwhlt'li  wat  miMX  LthFigln?tj 
obi^iueLl  Ttr  tut  fmnj  hi4  ku  Skr  John  Ciild- 
weii^  h}  Sir  Vriiuct*  Lumni.  't'o  bU  tliesq  5^11- 
tie  I  lu^  11  I  ht?^  \jiA\c  la  ntahc  my  fr^tLful  Ar- 
te n-n  iH  li^d  ^  ]iii:EL[#,  ti  nrj  pAFt  It  II  ln  1 1  y  Ir)  S3  r  FmnL'  ts 
LniNEu,  irlio  HUN  pleawfri.  to  tn.k'e  ri  gre^t  d^-al 
orrr'^iible,  a]i4]  vveahflEl  Ltie  mlntFic  HtiLj  bcRtro 
the  Kins(  nv  l^rJ  CEH'miarlhrn^  now  CliLk?  of 
Le^rJ^,  il]<?ri  one  of  hl^  M^JEiLy^  Pr[nc]|i^l 
Sei'pt^ritrrrfr  iit  at^te,  hh<r  ilDnOUQCtd  Fo  i^ir 
Frdnii'ji  Lite  royjl  tilf^ituTt:  rrincerniiiif  it  by  li 
leti'T  iu  t!iei«  n^nlj;  "  I  ti^vt-  the  Ktii^'i* 
Cotulnniida  En  ikuiins  JffJMj  sir.  llQW  PcU.IJhle  liiii 
Vlxwi-'M^  }ji  of  yon  l-^t  Lent  tan  I  n.  cntn  tli  r  nli-Rt  J  E>|r 
thr  iiiiiiiiCi:!  n(  £:DiiTer»tl(Hi  prcvwni  to  its 
pu  Ai  [here  ]lpji*=ar5  na  QbjfctJnn 

to  I'lvinEr  wiEli  Mr.  Itnaiicll'i  m\y\m 

on  1 1  y  ou  are  m  fuJ I  Nbt- rt  y  In  d< I  j  ver 

it  L.'  ii:  ::  ^-  ijilEUim,  ta  rc&ke  'xkJi  ii»e  <tf  in 
bi(  L\ii;  uf  Llr<  Jnbuiuti  *s  be  mii;  LblnJt 
proper/' 
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tot  they  had  pot  their  preu 
ander  better  regalatioiia,  sad  were  at  that 
tioMr  priBtiog  rolybius.  He  was  then 
asked  whether  there  were  better  libraries 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  t  He  answered, 
he  believed  the  Bodleian  was  larger  than 
any  they  had  at  Cambridge ;  at  the  same 
time  adding, "  1  hope,  whether  we  have 
more  boolts  or  not  than  they  have  at 
Cambridge,  we  shall  make  as  good  use 
of  them  as  they  do."  Being  asked  wbe- 
ther  All  Sonls  or  Christ  Chnrch  library 
was  the  largest?  he  answered,*'  All  Sonls 
library  ia  the  largest  we  have,  except  the 
BodleUn."  **  Ay  (said  the  King),  that 
is  the  pablick  library/' 

His  Majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then 
writing  any  tliingT  He  answered  he  was 
not,  for  he  had  pretty  well  told  the  worid 
what  he  knetr,  and  must  now  read  to 
acquire  more  knowledge.  The  King,  as 
it  should  seem  with  a  view  to  urge  him 
to  rely  on  his  own  stores  as  an  original 
writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours,  then 
•aid, "  I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much 
from  any  body."  Johnson  said,  he 
thought  he  had  already  done  his  part  as 
a  wnter.  '*  I  should  have  thought  so  too 
(said  the  King),  if  you  had  not  written 
so  well." — Johnson  observed  to  me,  upon 
this,  that  "  No  man  could  have  paid  a 
handsomer  compliment;  and  it  was  fit 
for  a  King  to  pay.  It  was  decisive." 
When  asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  whether  he  made  any 
reply  to  this  high  compliment?  he  an- 
swered, **  No,  sir.  When  the  King  had 
»aid  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for 
me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  Sove- 
reign." Perhaps  no  man  who  had  spent 
bis  whole  life  in  courts  conld  have  shown 
a  more  nice  and  dignified  sense  of  true 
politeness  than  Johnson  did  in  this  in- 
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then  talked  of  the  controversy  between 
Warborton  and  Lowtb,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  read,  and  asked  Johnson  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Johnson  answered,  '*  War- 
barton  has  most  general,  most  schotastick 
learning ;  Lowth  ia  the  more  correct 
scliolar.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them 
calls  names  best."  The  King  was  pleased 
to  say  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  add- 
ing, "  Yon  do  not  think  then,  Dr.  Ji^n- 
son,  that  there  was  much  argument  ia 
the  case."  Johnson  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was.  **  Why  truly  (said  the  King), 
when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names^ 
araument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end." 

His  Majesty  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Lord  Ly  ttellon's  history,  whidi 
was  then  just  published.    Johnson  said 


His  Majesty  having  observed  to  him 
that  he  supposed  he  must  have  read  a 
great  deal,  Johnson  answered,  that  he 
thought  more  than  he  read,  that  he  read 
a  great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
but  having  fallen  into  ill  health  he  had 
not  been  able  to  read  much  compared 
with  others:  for  instance,  he  said  he  had 
not  read  much  compared  with  Dr.  War* 
barton.  Upon  whiefa  the  King  said  that 
he  heard  Dr.  Warborton  was  a  man  of 
such  general  knowledge  that  you  conld 
scarce  talk  with  him  on  any  subject  on 
which  he  was  not  qualified  to  speak ;  and 
that  his  learning  resembled  Garrick'a 
acting,  in  its  universality*.  His  Majesty 

•  The  Reverend  Mr.  Straihan  clearlv  recol- 
lectB  having  been  tohi  by  Johnson,  that  the 
King:  observed  that  Pope  made  Warbiirton  a 
Bishop.  **  Trae,  sir  (said  Johnson),  but  War- 
barton  did  more  for  Pope ;  he  made  him  a 
Christian  :**  ailudinf.  no  doubt,  to  his  inge- 
flioos  comments  on  the  "  E  saj  ou  Mao." 


he  thought  his  style  pretty  good,  but  that 
he  had  blamed  Henry  the  Second  rather 
too  much.  **  Why  (said  the  King),  they 
seldom  do  these  things  by  halves."  **  No, 
sir  (answered  Johnson),  not  to  Kings." 
But  fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  he  pro*' 
ceeded  to  explain  himself;  and  imme- 
diately subjoined,  "  That  for  those  who 
spoke  worse  of  Kings  than  they  deserved, 
he  could  find  no  excuse ;  but  that  he 
could  more  easily  conceive  how  some 
might  speak  better  of  them  than  they 
deservea,  without  any  ill  intention ;  for^ 
as  Kings  had  mnch  in  their  power  to 
give,  those  who  were  favoured  by  them 
would  frequently,  from  gratitude,  exag- 
gerate their  praises :  and  as  this  pro- 
ceeded fk-om  a  good  motive  it  was  cer- 
tainly excusable,  as  far  as  errour  coold 
be  excusable." 

The  King  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Dr.  Hill.  Johnson  answered, 
that  he  was  an  ingenious  man,  but  had 
no  veracity ;  and  immediately  mentioned, 
as  an  instance  of  it,  an  assertion  of  that 
writer,  that  he  had  seen  objects  magnified 
to  a  mnch  greater  degree  by  using  three 
or  four  microscopes  at  a  time  than  bV 
using  one.  **  Now  (added  Johnson), 
every  one  acquainted  with  microscopes 
knows  that  the  mm-e  of  them  he  looks 
through  the  less  the  object  will  appear." 
<'  Why  (replied  the  King),  this  is  not 
only  telling  an  untruth  but  telling  It 
clumsily  ;  for,  if  that  be  the  case,  every 
one  who  can  look  through  a  microscope 
will  be  able  to  detect  him." 

"  1  now  (said  Johnson  to  his  friends, 
when  relating  what  had  passed)  began 
to  consider  that  I  was  depreciating  this 
man  in  the  estimation  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  say 
something  that  might  be  more  favour- 
able." Headded,therefore,thatDr.  Hill 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious  ob- 
server; and  if  he  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  tell  the  World  no  more  than  he 
knew,  he  might  have  been  a  very  con- 
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si«lcrabi«  mM>,  and  needed  not  to  have 
reconrae  to  socli  mean  expedients  to  raUe 
hts  reputation. 

.  Tbe  King  then  talked  of  literary  jonr. 
nal»,  mentioned  particnlarly  theJourtud 
des  Savant,  and  asl&ed  Johnson  if  it  was 
well  done.  Johnson  said,  it  was  formerly 
very  well  done,  and  gave  some  account 
of  the  persons  who  beg^n  it,  and  carried 
it  on  for  some  years:  enlarging  At  the 
same  time  on  the  nature  and  nse  of  sach 
works.  The  King  asked  him  if  it  was 
well  done  now.  Johnson-  answered,  he 
kiad  no  reason  to  think  (hat  it  was.  The 
King  then  asked  him  if  there  were  any 
other  literary  jonrnals  published  in  this 
kingdom,  except  the  Monthly  and  Cri- 
tical Reviews ;  and  on  being  answered 
there  was  no  other,  his  Majesty  asked 
which  of  them  was  the  best :  Johnson 
answered,  that  the  Monthly  Review  was 
done  with  roost  care,  the  Criticiil  upon 
the  best  principles ;  adding,  that  the 
autboars  of  the  Monthly  Review  were 
enemies  to  the  Church.  'This  the  King 
said  he  was  sorry  lo  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  when  John- 
son observed  that  they  had  now  a  better 
method  of  arranging  their  materials  than 
formerly.  "  Ay  (said  the  King),  they 
are  obliged  to  Dr.  Jubnson  for  that ;"  for 
his  Majesty  had  heard  and  remembered 
the  circumstance,  which  Johnson  himself 
bad  forgot. 

His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  literary  biography  of  this  counlry  ably 
executed,  and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson 
to  nndertake  it. — Johnson  signified  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  his  Maje8t>'s 
wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview 
Johnson  talked  to  his  Majesty  with  pro- 
found respect,  bnt  still  in  his  firm  manly 
manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never 
in  that  subdued  tune  which  is  commonly 
nsed  at  the  leveeand  in  tbcdrawing-room. 
After  the  King  withdrew,  Johnson  showed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  his  Majesty's 
conversation  and  gracions  behaviour.  He 
.s  itd  to  Mr.  Barnard,  '*  Sir,  they  may 
talk  or  tike  King  as  they  will ;  but  he  is 
the  fii.cst  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen.'' 
And  he  afterwards  observed  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  "  Sir,  his  manners  are  those  of  as 
fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  or  Charles  the 
Second.** 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a 
circle  of  Johnson's  friends  was  collected 
ronnd  him  to  bear  his  account  of  this 
memorable  conversation.  Dr.  Joseph 
^Varton,  in  his  frank  and  lively  manner, 
was  very  active  in  pressing  him  to  men- 
lion  the  particulars.  *'  Come  now,  sir, 
tills  is  an  iutert-sting  matter  \  do  favour  | 


ns  with  it."  Jobmon  with  great  food 
humour  complied. 

He  told  them,  *'  I  fonnd  his  Majesty 
wished  1  should  talk,  and  1  made  it  my 
bnsiness  to  talk.  1  find  it  does  a  man 
good  to  be  talked  to  by  his  Sovereign! 
In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a 
passion — ."  Here  some  question  inter- 
rupted him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
he  certainly  woukl  have  point^  out  and 
illustrated  many  cir<inm8tances  of  advan- 
tiige  from  being  in  a  situation  where  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  at  once  excited 
to  vigorous  exertion  and  tempered  by 
reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  John-, 
son  was  employed  in  relating  to  the  circle 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  the  particulars 
of  what  passed  between,  the  King  and 
him.  Dr.  Goldsmith  remained  unmoved 
upon  a  sofa  at  some  distance,  aflfecting 
not  to  join  in  the  least  in  the  eager  ca- 
riosity of  the  company.  He  assigned  art 
a  reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming  in. 
attention  that  he  apprehended  Johnson 
had  relinquished  bis  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  Prologne  to  his  play, 
with  the  hopes  of  which  he  had  -bee* 
flattered ;  but  it  was  strongly  saspected 
that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and 
envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson 
had  lately  enjoyed.  At  length,  the 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  natural 
character  prevailed.  He  sprnng  from 
the  sofa,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and  In  a 
kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  himself 
In  the  aitnation  which  he  had  just  been 
hearing  desci-ibed,  exclaimed,  "  Well, 
yon  acqaitted  yoarself  in  this  conversa- 
tion better  than  I  should  have  done ;  for 
I  should  have  bowed  and  stammered 
through  the  whole  of  it." 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  thia 
year ;  nor  have  I  discovered  .any  of  the 
correspondence*  he  had,  except  the  two 
letters  to  Mr.  Drummond,  which  havo 
been  inserted  for  the  sake  of  cfonnectinn 
with  that  to  the  same  gentleman  in  170(1. 
His  diary  affords  no  light  as  to  his  em- 
ployment at  this  time.  He  passed  three 
months  at  Lichfield  t:  and  I  cannot  omit 
an  affecting  and  solemn  scene  there,  as 
related  by  himself: 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1767.    Yesterday, 

•  It  U  proper  here  to  wentioa  that  when  I 
sppak  of  his  corre^pondcDre,  I  con«idet  it  iu- 
defx'ndent  of  the  volumiuoiu  collerticn  of 
teiteni  which,  in  Itie  conr6«»  of  many  Te»rs«  he 
wrote  to  Mr^.  Thrale,  which  forms  a  keparaie 
part  of  bis  nurks;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  hijrh 
ettioralion  set  on  any  tlito:;  whirli  rame  from 
his  pen,  wan  sold  bv  that  lady  tor  the  sum  of 
Are  hundred  pounds. 

i  [In  his  lettrr  to  M*,  Dnimmond,  darp4 
Oct.  94,  I7«<7,  he  nientionn  that  lie  had  arriretl 
m  London,  after  an  abnence  of  neariv  ikijt 
t»9mth*,  in  the  country.  Probably  pari  of  tbal 
time  was  ipcnl  at  Oxford.    M.} 
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Oct.  17,  at  about  ten  in  tbe  moniiBgy  I 
took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old 
IVf«nd,  Catbarine  Cbambers,  who  came 
to  live  with  my  mother  aboat  1724,  and 
has  been  bnt  little  parted  from  as  «ince. 
She  buried  my  ftither,  my  brother,  and 
my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty-eight  years 
oid. 

*'  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told 
her  that  we  were  to  part  for  ever ;  that 
as  Christians,  we  shonid  part  with  prayer ; 
aod  that  I  wonld,  if  she  was  wilJmg,  say 
a  short  prayer  beside  her.  She  expressed 
great  desire  to  hear  me :  and  held  np 
faer  poor  bands  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  fervour,  while  1  prayed,  kneeling 
by  her,  nearly  in  the  following  words : 

*'  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
wboae  lovinglcindness  is  over  all  thy 
works,  behold,  visit,  and  relieve  this  thy 
•ervant,  who  is  grieved  with  sickness. 
Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  se- 
rionsness  to  her  repentance.  And  grant 
that  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  after 
the  pains  and  labours  of  this  short  life, 
we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happiness, 
ttarongh  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord,  for  whose 
sake  hear  oar  prayers.  Amen.  Our 
Father,  &c. 

"  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that 
to  part  was  tbe  greatest  pain  she  had 
ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  dhould 
meet  again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed, 
with  swelled  eyes  and  great  emotion  of 
tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We  kissed, 
and  parted,  I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again, 
and  to  part  no  more  * ." 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look 
tipon  Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and 
stern  eharaeter,  let  this  tender  and  affec- 
tionate scene  be  candidly  read ;  and  let 
them  then  judge  whetiier  more  warmth 
of  heart  and  grateftal  kindness  is  often 
found  in  human  nature. 

We  have  the  following  notice  in  bis 
devotional  record : 

•*  August  4,  1767.  I  have  been  dis- 
tarbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long  time, 
and  have  been  without  resokition  to 
apply  to  study  or  to  business,  being 
hindered  by  sudden  snatches f." 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams 
with  a  Dedication  ra^  to  the  King  of 
that  ingenious  gentleman's  "  Treatise  on 
the  Globes,"  conceived  and  expressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  could  nut  fail  to  be 
very  grateful  to  a  monarch  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  the  seiehces. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of 
hisstyle,  under  the  title  of"  Lexiphanes." 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr. 
Kenrick ;  but  its  authour  was  one  Camp- 
bell, a  Scotch  purser  in  the  navy.    The 

•  Pravf  rs  And  Meditation*,  p.  77  and  78. 
t  Ibid',  p.  73. 


ridicule  consisted  in  applying  Johnson's 
"  words  of  large  meaning"  to  insignillcant 
matters,  as  if  one  should  put  the  arraonr 
of  Croliath  upon  a  dwarf.  The  contrast 
might  be  laughable;  bnt  the  dignity  of 
the  armour  must  remain  the  same  in  all 
considerate  minds.  This  malicious  drol- 
lery, therefore,  it  may  easily  be  supposed, 
could  do  no  harm  to  its  illustrious  object. 

**  TO  BEM(£T  L.ANGTON,  ESQ.  AT  MR.  ROTU- 
W£IX'S,P£ltFUM£B,IM  N£W  DOMDSTRE£T, 
LOMX>N. 

"  1)£AR  SIR, 

**  That  you  liave  been  all  sammer  in 
London  is  one  more  reason  for  which  I 
regret  my  long  stay  in  the  country.  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  leave  Uie  town 
before  niy  return.  We  have  here  only 
the  chance  of  vacancies  in  the  passing 
carriages,  aod  I  have  bespoken  one  that 
may,  if  it  happens,  bring  me  to  town  on 
tbe  fourteenth  of  this  month :  but  this  is 
not  certain. 

*'  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communi- 
cate this  to  Mrs.  Williams :  I  long  to  see 
all  my  friends. 

"I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Lichfield,  Oct-  to,  1767." 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  I  that  he  sufTert-d  great  per- 
turbation and  distraction  in  1768.  No- 
thing of  his  writing  was  given  to  the 
publick  this  year,  except  the  Prologue  ('aj 
to  his  friend  Gol<lsmith's  comedy  of  "The 
Good-natnred  Man."  The  first  lines  of 
this  Prologue  are  strongly  characteristical 
of  the  dismal  gipom  of  his  mind  ;  which 
in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  ull  who  are 
distressed  with  the  same  malady  of  ima- 
gination, transfers  to  otiiers  its  own  feel- 
ings. Who  could  suppose  it  was  to  in- 
troduce a  comedy,  when  Mr.  Bensley 
solemnly  began, 

"  Press'd  nilh  the  load  oruri',  the  weary  niiuil 
S>jrve>8  Ike  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

But  tltis  dark  ground  might  make  Gold* 
smith's  humour  shine  the  more. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  pub* 
lished  my  "  Acconnt  of  Corsica,  witii  tbe 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  that  Island,"  I  re- 
turned to  Loudon,  very  desirous  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  hear  him  upon  the 
subject.  I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now 
Vineriau  Professor,  and  lived  in  New 
Inu  Hall.  Having  had  no  letter  from 
him  siuce  that  in  which  he  criticised  the 
Latiuity  of  my  Thesis,  and  having  been 
told  by  somebody  that  be  was  oiiended 
at  my  having  put  into  my  book  au  extract 
of  his  letter  to  me  at  Paris,  I  was  impa* 

%  Prayers  and  Meditatlouii,  p.  8i, 
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tient  to  be  with  hi»,  aod  therefore  foL 
lowed  him  to  Oxford,  where  I  was 
eatertaiaed  by  Mr.  .Chambers  with  a 
civiiity  which  I  shall  ever  gratefally 
remember.  I  foand  that  Dr.  Johosoo 
bad  seat  a  letter  to  me  to  Scotland,  aod 
that  I  had  oothing  to  complain  of  bat  his 
being  more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety 
than  I  wished  him  to  be.  Instead  of 
giving,  with  the  circamstances  of  time 
and  place,  such  fragments  of  his  conver- 
sation as  1  preserved  during  this  visit  to 
Oxford,  I  shall  throw  them  together  in 
continuation. 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  some  degree,  hurt  the  nice  feeling  of 
honesty,  ^hnson.  "  Why  no,  sir,  if 
yon  act  properly.  You  are  not  to  deceive 
yoar  clients  with  false  representations  of 
your  opinion:  you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to 
a  judge."  B06WELL.  **  But  what  do  yon 
think  of  supporting  a  cause  which  yon 
know  to  be  bad?"  Johnson.  **  Sir,  yon 
do  not  know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the 
judge  determines  it.  I  have  said  that 
you  are  to  state  facts  fairly ;  so  that  your 
thinking,  or  what  yon  call  knowing  a 
cause  to  be  bad,  must  be  from  reasoning, 
must  be  from  your  supposing  your  argu- 
ments to  be  weak  and  inconclusive.  But, 
sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An  argument 
which  does  not  convmce  yourself  may 
convince  the  judge  to  whom  you  ui|;e  it : 
and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why  then, 
sir,  you  are  wrong,  and  he  is  right.  It 
is  his  business  to  judge ;  and  you  are  not 
to  be  confident  in  your  own  opinion  that 
a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can  for 
your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge's 
opinion.*'  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  does 
not  affecting  a  warmth  when  you  have 
no  warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly 
of  one  opinion  when  you  are  in  realit^- 
of  another  opinion,  does  not  such  dissi- 
mulation impair  one's  honesty?  Is  there 
not  some  danger  that  a  lawyer  may  put 
on  the  same  mask  in  common  life,  in  the 
intercourse  with  his  friends?"  Johnson. 
•*  Why  no,  sir.  Every  body  knows  yon 
are  paid  for  affecting  warmth  for  your 
client ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  properly  no 
dissimulation  :  the  moment  yon  come 
flrom  the  bar  you  resnme  your  usual 
behaviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no  more 
carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the 
common  intercourse  of  society  than  a 
man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his 
hands  will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his 
hands  when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet." 
Talking  of  some  of  the  modern  plays, 
he  said,  "  False  Delicacy"  was  totally 
void  of  character.  He  praised  Gold- 
smith's Ck>od-natnred  Man ;"  said  it  was 
the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared  since 
**  The  Provoked  Husband,"  and  that 


there  had  not  been  of  l^e  any  anch 
character  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that 
of  Croaker.  I  observed  it  was  the  Siu* 
pirios  of  his  Rambler.  He  said.  Gold- 
smith had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it 
from  thence.  "  Sir  (conttnaed  he),  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  of 
manners ;  and  there  is  the  difference 
between  the  characters  of  Fielding  and 
those  of  Bichardson.  Characters  ot  man- 
ners are  very  entertaining ;  bnt  they  are 
to  be  understood  by  a  more  soperficaal 
observer  than  characters  of  nature,  wtiere 
a  man  must  dive  into  tlie  recesses  of  the 
human  heart." 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  esti- 
mated the  compositions  of  Richardson 
too  highly,  and  that  he  had  an  unreason* 
able  prejudice  against  Fielding.  In  com- 
paring those  two  writers,  he  used  this 
expression ;  **  that  there  was  as  great  a 
difference  between  them  as  between  « 
man  who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made* 
and  a  man  who  could  tell  the  hoar  by 
looking  on  the  dial-plate."  This  was  a 
short  and  figurative  state  of  his  distinction 
between  drawing  characters  of  natnre 
and  characters  only  of  manners.  Bnt  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the 
neat  watches  of  Fielding  are  as  well 
constructed  as  the  large  clocks  of  Ri« 
chardson,  and  that  his  dial-plates  are 
brighter.  Fielding's  characters,  thoaeh 
they  do  not  expand  themselves  so  wideqr 
in  dissertation,  are  as  lust  picture*  chT 
human  nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
have  more  striking  features,  and  nicer 
touches  of  the  pencil ;  and  though  John- 
son used  to  quote  with  apiNrobation  a 
saying  of  Richardson's,"  that  the  virtues 
of  Fielding's  heroes  were  the  vices  of  a 
truly  good  man,"  I  will  venture  to  add, 
that  the  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's 
writings,  though  it  does  not  encourage  a 
strained  and  rarely  possible  virtue,  is  ever 
favourable  to  honour  and  honesty,  and 
cherishes  the  benevolent  and  generous 
affections.  He  who  is  as  good  as  Fieldii^; 
would  make  him,  is  an  amiable  member 
of  society,  and  may  be  led  on  by  more 
regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher  state  of 
ethical  perfection. 

Johnson  proceeded;  "EvenSirFrancia 
Wronghead  is  a  character  of  manners, 
though  drawn  with  great  humour."  He 
then  repeated,  very  happily,  all  Sir 
Francis's  credulous  account  to  Manly  of 
his  being  with  '*  the  great  man,"  and 
securing  a  place.  I  asked  him  if  **  The 
Suspicious  Husband"  did  not  furnish  a 
well  drawn  character,  that  of  Ranger  f 
Johnson.  '*  No,  sir ;  Ranger  is  a  just 
rake,  a  mere  rake,  and  a  lively  young 
fellow,  bnt  no  character.*' 

The  great  Douglas  Cause  was  at  this 
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time  a  very  general  sali^ect  of  dbcawioa. 
I  foand  he  had  not  stadied  it  with  moeh 
attention,  bat  had  oniy  heard  part*  of  it 
occasionaily.  He,  however,  talked  of  it, 
and  said,  **  I  am  of  opinion  that  positive 
proof  of  fraud  shoald  not  be  required  of 
the  plaintiff,  but  that  the  judges  should 
decide  according  as  probability  sliall 
appear  to  preponderate,  granting  to  the 
defendant  the  presumption  ot  filiation  to 
be  strong  in  his  favour.  And  I  tliink  too, 
that  a  good  deal  of  weight  should  be 
allowed  to  the  dying  declarations,  because 
they  were  spontaneous.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  what  is  said  without 
our  oeing  urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said 
from  a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  I  praise 
a  man's  book  without  being  asked  my 
opinion  of  it,  that  is  honest  praise,  to 
which  one  may  trust.  But  if  an  authoar 
asks  me  if  I  like  his  book,  and  I  give 
him  something  like  praise,  it  most  not 
be  taken  as  my  real  opinion." 

"  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long 
time  with  anthoors  desiring  my  opinion 
of  their  works.  I  used  once  to  be  sadly 
plagued  witli  a  man  who  wrote  verses* 
but  who  literally  had  no  other  notion  of 
a  verse  but  that  it  consisted  of  ten  sylla- 
bles. Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork 
across  your  plate  was  to  him  a  verse : 
Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  across  your  plate. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses, 
he  sometimes  by  chance  made  good  ones, 
though  be  did  not  know  it.*' 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to 
Scotland,  and  going  with  me  to  the 
Hebrides,  but  said  he  would  now  content 
himself  with  seeing  one  or  two  of  the 
most  curious  of  tbein.  He  said  *'  Ma- 
canlay,  who  writes  the  account  of  St. 
Kilda,  set  out  with  a  prejudice  against 
prejudice,  and  wanted  to  be  a  smart 
modern  thinker ;  and  yet  he  afiirms  for 
a  truth,  that  when  a  ship  arrives  there  all 
the  inhabitants  are  seized  with  a  cold." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated 
writer,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  as- 
certain this  fact,  and  attempted  to  account 
for  it  on  physical  principles,  from  the 
effect  of  effluvia  from  human  liodies. 
Johnson,  at  another  time,  praised  Ma- 
caulay  for  his  *'  magnanimity p*  in  as- 
serting this  wonderful  story,  because  it 
was  well  attested.  A  lady  of  Norfolk, 
by  a  letter  to  my  friend  Dr.  Burney,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  solution : 
'*  Now  for  tlie  explication  of  this  seeming 
mystery,  which  is  so  very  obvious  as,  for 
that  reason,  to  have  escaped  the  pene- 
tration of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  authour.  Reading  the 
book  with  my  ingenions  friend,  the  late 
Reverend  Mr.  Christian,  of  Docking — 
after  mminating  a  little, '  The  cause  (says 
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he)  is  a  natural  one.  The  sitaation  «f 
St.  Kilda  renders  a  north-east  wind  in- 
dispensably necessary  before  a  stranger 
can  land.  The  wind,  not  the  stranger, 
occasions  an  epidemidc  cold.'  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  dead ;  If 
living,  this  solution  might  please  him,  as 
I  hope  it  will  Mr.  Boswell,  In  return 
for  the  many  agreeable  hours  his  works 
have  afforded  us." 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantage* 
of  Oxford  for  learning.  **  There  is  here, 
sir  (said  he),such  a  progressiveemulatims. 
The  students  are  anxious  to  appear  well 
to  their  tutors  ;  the  tutors  are  anxious  to 
have  their  pupils  appear  well  in  the  col- 
lege ;  the  colleges  are  anxious  to  have 
their  students  appear  well  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  there  are  excellent  rales  of 
discipline  in  every  college.  That  the 
rules  are  sometimes  ill  observed  may  be 
true;  but  is  nothiuE  against  the  system. 
The  members  of  a  University  rosy,  for 
a  season,  be  unmindful  of  their  duty.  I 
am  arguing  for  the  excellency  of  the  in. 
stitution." 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  **  Sir,  he  is  a  man 
of  parts.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund 
of  knowledge ;  but  by  reading  so  long, 
and  writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt  has 
picked  up  a  good  deal." 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while 
at  Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary 
before  he  left  it.  Boswsll.  "  I  wonder 
at  that,  sir ;  it  is  your  native  place." 
Johnson.  **  Why  so  is  Scotland  your 
native  place." 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  ap- 
peared remarkably  strong  at  this  time* 
When  I  talked  of  our  advancement  in 
literature,  "  Sir  (said  he),  you  have 
learned  a  little  from  us,  and  you  think 
yourselves  very  great  men.  Hume  would 
never  have  written  history,  had  not  Vol- 
taire written  it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo 
of  VolUire."  Boswkll.  "  But,  sir,  we 
have  Lord  Karnes."  Johnson.  **  Yon 
have  Lord  Kames.  Keep  him ;  ha,  ha, 
ha  I  We  don't  envy  you  him.  Do  yon 
ever  see  Dr.  Robertson  f"  Boswkll. 
"  Yes,  sir."  Johnson.  **  Does  the  dog 
talk  of  me?"  Boswkix.  '^  Indeed,  sir, 
he  does,  and  loves  you."  Thinking  that 
I  now  had  him  in  a  corner,  and  being 
solicitous  for  the  literary  fame  of  my 
country,  I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion 
on  the  merit  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History 
of  Scotland.  Bat,  to  my  surprise,  he 
escaped.—*'*  Sir,  I  love  Robertson,  and 
I  won't  talk  of  his  book." 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr. 
Robertson  to  add,  that  though  he  indulged 
himself  in  this  sally  of  wit,  he  had  too 
good  taste  not  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
merits  of  that  admirable  work. 

An  Essay,  written  by  Mr.  Deaue,  « 
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divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  main- 
tatning  the  futare  life  of  brutes,  by  an 
explication  of  certain  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  mentioned,  and  the  doctrine 
Insisted  on  by  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
fond  of  curious  speculation.  Johnson, 
,  who  did  not  like  to  hear  of  any  thing 
concerning  a  future  state  which  was  not 
-aothorized  by  the  regular  canons  of  or- 
thodoxy, discouraged  this  talk ;  and  being 
offended  at  its  continuation,  he  watched 
An  opportunity  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when  the 
poor  speculatist,  with  a  serious,  meta- 
physical, pensive  face,  addressed  him, 
"  But  really,  sir,  when  we  see  a  very 
sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what  to 
think  of  him."  Johnson,  rolling  with 
joy  at  the  thought  which  beamed  in  his 
eye,  turned  quickly  round,  and  replied, 

*  True,  sir :  and  when  we  see  a  very 
foolish  fellow,  we  don't  know  what  to 
think  of  him."  He  then  rose  up,  strided 
to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some  time 
laaehing  and  exulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times, 
when  in  Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of 
placing  a  scoi-pion  within  a  circle  of 
burning  coals;  that  it  ran  round  and 
round  in  extreme  pain ;  and  finding  no 
way  to  escape,  retired,  to  the  centre,  and 
Mke  a  true  Stoick  philosopher,  darted  its 
»ting  into  its  head,  and  thus  at  once  freed 
itself  from  its  woes.  "  This  must  end 
em."  I  said,  this  was  a  curious  fact,  as 
it  showed  deliberate  suicide  in  a  reptile. 
Johnson  would  not  admit  the  fact.  He 
said,  Maupertuls*  was  of  opinion  that  it 
does  not  kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ; 
that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  as 
the  coolest  place;  that  its  turning  its  tail 
In  upon  its  head  is  merely  a  convulsion, 
and  that  it  does  not  sting  itself.  He  said 
he  would  be  satisfied  If  the  great  anatomist 
Morgagni,  after  dissecting  a  scorpion  on 
which  the  experiment  had  been  tried, 

•  I  should  think  It  tmrx^ssihle  not  to  wonder 
at  Hie  variety  of  Johnson'a  readio?,  however 
desultory  it  might  have  Iksen.  Who  could 
have  iniasrined  tl|s.i  the  High  Church  of  Eng- 
laod  man  wnnid  be  bo  prompt  in  quotinflr 
MaufurtuU,  wNo,  I  am  aorry  to  thiiik^gtund* 
inihe  list  of  those  uurortnniite  rajiitaken  men, 
who  call  Uieimelves  etprits  forU,  I  have, 
however,  a  high  respect  for  tliat  philosopher 
whom  I  he  Greit  Frederick  of  Prussia  loved 
Rod  hpiwiired,  and  addressed  pathetically  in 
one  of  bis  poem*,  ' 

"  Maupfrlnis,  ehtr  Menpertuit. 
Que  uolre  vie  e*t  pen  de  chose  /♦» 
There  was  in  Maupertuls  a  vigour  and  yet  a 
teuderness  of  sentinieot,  united  with  stronir 
intellecf  iial  powers,  and  uncommon  anlour  of 
•oul.     Would  he  had  been  a  Christian!    I 
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" ..,.!..  ,ic  iiaii  nccii  a  uiirisiian :  i 
-— -.jt  help  earnestly  venturinr  to  iamtt  that 
bu  IS  ori4t  now. 

tManper  ui«  died  in  17«>  at  the  aee  of  6a,  in 
the  arm*  of  the  Bernoullis,  ties  Chretitnne- 
ilteHt.    B.] 


shonid  certify  that  its  sting  had  penetrated 
into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural 
philosophy.  **  That  woodcocks  (said  he) 
fly  over  the  northern  countries  is  proved, 
because  they  have  been  observed  at  sea. 
Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter. 
A  number  of  them  conglobnlate  together, 
by  flying  round  and  round,  and  then  all 
hi  a  heap  throw  themselves  under  water, 
and  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river."  He  told 
us,  one  of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin 

r)em  upon  the  glowworm ;  I  am  sorry 
did  not  ask  where  it  was  to  be  fonnd. 
Talking  of  the  Rnssiansand  the  Chinese, 
he  advised  me  to  read  Bell's  Travels.  I 
asked  him  whether  I  should  read  Da 
Halde's  Account  of  China.  "  Why,  yes 
(said  he),  as  one  reads  such  a  book ;  that 
is  to  say,  consult  it." 

He  talked  of  the  heinonsness  of  the 
crime  of  adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of 
families  was  destroyed.  He  said,  '*  Con- 
fusion of  progeny  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  crime  ;  and  therefore  a  woman 
who  breaks  her  marriage  vows  is  much 
more  criminal  than  a  man  who  does  it. 
A  man,  to  be  sure,  Is  criminal  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  but  he  does  not  do  his 
wife  a  very  material  injury,  if  he  does 
not  insult  her ;  if,  for  instance,  from 
mere  wantonness  of  appetite,  he  steals 
privately  to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a 
wife  ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I 
would  not  receive  home  a  daughter  who 
had  run  away  from  her  husband  on  that 
account.  A  wife  should  study  to  reclaim 
her  husband  by  more  attention  to  please 
him.  Sir,  a  man  will  not,  once  in  a 
hundred  instances,  leave  his  wife  and  go 
to  a  harlot,  if  his  wife  has  not  been  neg- 
ligent of  pleasing." 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discri- 
mination, that  solid  judgment,  and  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature  for  which 
he  was  upon  all  occasions  remarkable. 
Taking  care  to  keep  in  view  the  moral 
and  religious  duty,  as  understood  in  our 
nation,  be  showed  clearly  from  reason 
and  good  sense,  the  greater  degree  of 
cnipability  in  the  one  sex  deviating  from 
it  than  the  other ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
inculcated  a  very  useful  lesson  as  to  the 
voay  to  keep  him. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that 
one  deviation  from  chastity  should  so 
absolutely  ruin  a  young  woman.  John- 
son. "  Why,  no,  sir ;  it  is  the  great 
principle  which  she  is  taught.  When 
she  has  given  up  that  principle,  she  has 
given  «p  every  notion  of  female  honour 
and  virtue,  which  are  all  included  in 
chastity." 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady 
whom  he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to 
marry,  but  was  afraid  of  her  superiority 
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ofuleols.  "  Sir  (Mid  he),  yoB  need  DOC 
be  afraid  ;  marry  her.  Before  a  year 
goes  about  yon' II  fiad  that  reason  mach 
weaker,  and  that  wit  not  so  bright." 
Yet  the  geotlemaD  may  be  jostified  in 
his  apprebensioa  by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
admirable  sentences  in  his  life  of  Waller: 
"  He  doubtless  praised  many  whom  he 
wonid  have  been  afraid  to  marry ;  and, 
perhaps,  have  married  one  whom  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise. 
Many  qnalities  eoutrlbate  to  domestick 
happiness,  opon  which  poetry  has  no 
oolonrs  to  bestow :  and  many  airs  and 
sallies  may  delight  imagination,  which  be 
who  flatters  them  never  can  approve." 

He  praised  Siguor  Baretti.  "  His 
account  of  Italy  is  a  very  entertaining 
book ;  and,  sir,  I  know  no  man  who 
carriers  bis  head  higher  in  conversation 
than  Baretti.  There  are  strong  powers 
in  his  mind.  He  has  not,  indeed,  many 
hooks ;  but  witli  what  hooks  he  has  be 
grapples  very  forcibly." 

At  tills  time  I  observed  apon  the  dial- 
plate  of  his  watch  a  Short  Greek  inscrip. 
tion,  taken  from  the  New  Tcsument, 
Ni<  ya;  a(X,'^<***  being  the  first  words  of 
oar  Saviour's  solemn  admonition  to  the 
improvement  of  that  time  which  is  al 
lowed  ns  to  prepare  for  eternity  ;  "  the 
night  coraeth  when  no  man  can  work." 
He  sometime  afterwards  laid  aside  this 
dial-plate  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  the 
reason,  he  said,  *'  It  might  do  very  well 
apon  a  clock  which  a  man  keeps  in  his 
closet ;  but  to  have  it  apon  his  watch 
which  he  carries  about  with  him,  and 
which  is  often  looked  at  by  others,  might 
be  censored  as  ostentatious."  Mr.  Siee- 
vens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial-plate 
inscribed  as  above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable 
time;  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  London, 
where  I  received  his  letter,  which  had 
been  returned  from  Scotland. 

**  TO  JAMES  BO&WELL,  KSQ. 
"my  DKAR  BOSWElXi, 

"  I  HAVE  omitted  a  long  time  to  write  to 
yon,  without  knowing  very  well  why.  I 
eeidd  now  tell  why  I  should  not  write ;  for 
who  wonId  write  to  men  who  nnbllsh  the 
letters  of  theirfriends  without  their  leave  ? 
Yet  I  write  to  you  in  spite  of  my  caation, 
to  tell  yon  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon, 
and  that  I  wish  yon  would  empty  your 
head  of  Corsica,  which  I  think  has  filled 
it  rather  too  long.  Bnt,  at  all  events,  I 
shall  be  glad,  very  glad  to  see  yoa. 
"  1  am,  SIR, 
"  Yours  atfectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Oxfoni,  March  a  J,  1768." 

I  answered  thus : 


"TO  MS.  I 

London,  98ifa  April,  17C8L 
"  MT  DVAR  SIR, 

"  I  RAVB  received  yoor  last  letter,  whiclr, 
thoagh  very  short,  and  by  no  means  com- 
pliroentary,  yet  gave  me  real  (^asnre, 
i>ecao8e  it  contains  these  words*  *  I  shall 
be  glad,  very  glad  to  see  you.'/— Sorely 
you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my 
publishing  a  single  paragraph  of  one  of 
your  letters;  the  temptation  to  it  was  so 
strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of  yoar 
friendship,  and  your  dignifying  my  desire 
of  visiting  Corsica  with  the  epithet  of '  a 
wise  and  noble  cariosity,'  are  to  me  more 
valuable  than  many  of  the  grants  of  kings. 
"  Bat  how  can  yon  bid  me  *  empty  my 
head  of  Corsica*?'  My  noble  minded 
friend,  do  you  not  feel  for  an  oppressed 
nation  bravely  straggling  to  be  free? 
Consider  fairly  what  is  the  ease.  The 
Coraicans  never  received  any  kindness 
from  the  Genoese.  They  never  agreed 
to  be  subject  to  them.  They  owe  them 
nothing,  and  when  reduced  to  an  abject 
state  of  slavery  by  force,  shall  they  not 
rise  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  and 
break  the  galling  yoket  And  shall  not 
every  liberal  soul  be  warm  for  themf 
Empty  my  head  of  Corsica  1  Empty  it 
of  honoor,  empty  it  of  humanity,  empty 
it  of  friendship,  empty  it  of  piety.  No! 
while  1  live,  Corsica  aud  the  cause  of 
the  brave  islanders  shall  ever  employ 
much  of  my  attention,  shall  ever  interest 
me  in  the  sincerest  manner. 
•  •••••* 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  James  Boswell." 

[**  to  mrs.  luuy  porter,  in  lichfirld. 
Oxford,  April  18,  1768. 

"my  dear  DKAR  IjOVR, 

"  You  have  iiad  a  very  great  loss.  To 
lose  an  old  friend  is  to  be  cot  off  from  a 
great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  this 
life  allows.  Bat  such  is  the  condition  of 
our  nature,  that  as  we  live  on  we  most 
see  those  whom  we  love  drop  succes- 
sively, and  find  our  circle  of  relation 
grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are  almost 
aticonnected  with  the  world ;  and  then  it 
must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop  into  the 
grave.  There  is  always  this  coDsolalioD^ 
that  we  have  one  Protector  who  can 
tiever  be  lost  bat  by  our  own  fault,  and 
every  new  experience  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  other  i-omforts,  should  determine 
us  to  fix  oor  hearts  where  true  joys  are 
to  be  found.  All  union  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  earth  most  in  time  be  br<^en  ; 
and  all  the  hopes  that  terminate  here» 
mnst  on  [one}  part  or  other  eud  in  disap- 
pointment. 

**  1   am  glad  that   Mrs.   Adey   and 
Mrs.  Cobb  do  not  leave  yon  alone.   Pay 
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my  respects  to  then,  and  the  Sewards, 
and  all  my  frieods. — When  Mr.  Porter 
comes,  he  will  direct  yon.  Let  me  know 
of  his  anrival,  and  1  will  write  to  him. 

**  When  1  go  back  to  London  I  will 
take  care  of  yoar  reading  glass.  When- 
ever I  can  do  any  thing  for  yon,  remem- 
^r,  my  dear  darling,  that  one  of  my 
greatest  pleasures  is  to  please  you. 

"  The  panctuality  of  yoar  correspond- 
ence I  consider  as  a  proof  of  great 
regard.  When  we  shall  see  eacii  other 
I  know  not,  bat  let  as  often  think  on 
each  other,  and  think  with  tenderness. 
J>o  not  forget  me  in  yoar  prayers,  1  have 
for  a  long  time  back  been  very  poorly  ; 
bat  of  what  nse  u  it  to  complain  ? 

"  Write  often,  for  your  letters  always 
give  great  pleasure  to, 

"  HY  DEAR, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sku.  Johnson."] 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May, 
he  surprised  me  one  morning  with  a 
visit  at  my  lodging  in  Half  Moon  Street, 
was  qaite  satisfied  with  my  explanation, 
and  was  in  the  kindest  and  most  agree- 
able frame  of  mind.  As  he  had  objected 
tfi  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters  being  pub- 
lished, I  thought  it  right  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  asking  him  explicitly 
whether  it  would  be  improper  to  publish 
bis  letters  after  his  death.  His  answer 
was,  *'  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead,  >oa 
may  do  as  you  will." 

"  He  talked  in  his  usual  style,  with 
a  .rough  comempt  of  popular  liberty. 
'•  They  make  a  rout  about  universal 
liberty,  without  considering  that  all  tliat 
is  to  be  valued,  or  indeed  can  be  enjoyed 
by  individuals,  is  private  liberty.  Poli- 
tical liberty  is  good  only  so  far  as  it 
prodaces  private  liberty.  Now,  sir,  there 
is  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  yon 
know  is  a  constant  topick.— Suppose 
you  and  I  and  two  hundred  more  were 
restrained  from  printing  our  thoughts : 
What  thenf  What  proportion  would 
that  restraint  upon  us  bear  to  the  private 
happiness  of  the  nation  V* 

This  mode  of  representing  the  incon- 
veniences of  restraint  as  iiglit  and  insig- 
nificant, was  a  kind  of  sophistry  in  which 
he  delighted  to  indulge  himself,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  extreme  laxity  for  which  it 
has  been  fashionable  for  too  many  to 
argue,  when  it  is  evident,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  very  essence  of  government  is 
reatraint ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  as  go- 
vernment produces  rational  happiness, 
too  maeh  restraint  is  better  than  too 
little.  But  when  restraint  is  unnecessary, 
and  so  dose  as  to  gall  those  who  are 
subject  to  it,  the  people  may  and  ought 
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and,  if  relief  is  not 
granted,  to  resist.  Of  this  manly  and 
spirited  principle  no  man  was  more  con- 
vinced than  Johnson  himself. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked 
him,  throaeh  my  sides,  m  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  An  Epistle  to  James  Bosweli, 
Esq.  occasioned  by  his  having  transmit- 
ted the  moral  Writings  of  Dr.  Samael 
Johnson  to  Pascal  Paoli,  General  of  th« 
Gorsicans."  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
answer  this  pamphlet ;  bat  Johnson,  who 
knew  that  my  doing  so  would  only  gratiff 
Kenrick,  by  keeping  alive  what  would 
soon  die  away  of  itself,  would  not  snffer 
me  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber, 
his  tkithAil  negro  servant,  made  him  to 
desirous  of  his  further  improvement,  that 
he  now  placed  him  at  a  school  at  Bishop 
Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire.  Thishuman« 
attention  does  Johnson's  heart  much  ho4 
nonr.  Oat  of  many  letters  which  Mr. 
Barber  received  from  his  master,  he  haa 
preserved  three,  which  he  kindly  gave 
me,  and  which  I  shall  ins«t  according 
to  their  dates. 

**  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BARBER. 
*'  DEAR  FRANCIS, 

"  I  HAVE  been  very  much  out  of  order. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and 
design  to  come  soon  to  you.  I  would 
have  you  stay  at  Mrs.  Clapp's  for  the 
present,  till  I  can  determine  what  we 
shall  do.    Be  a  good  boy. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp  and 
to  Mr.  Fowler.    I  am, 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  May  88,  176%/* 

Soon  afterwards  he  sapped  at  the 
Crown  and  AnchorTavem,  \n  the  Strand, 
with  a  company  whom  I  collected  to 
meet  him.  They  were  Dr.  Percy,  now 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Douglas,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Robertson  the  Historian,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  wished 
much  to  be  introduced  to  these  eminent 
Scotch  literati ;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  had  very  little  opportunity  of 
hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an  excess  of 
prudence,  for  which  Johnson  afterwards 
found  fault  with  them,  they  hardly  opened 
their  lips,  and  that  only  to  say  something 
which  they  were  certain  would  not  expose 
them  to  the  sword  of  Goliath  ;  snch  was 
their  anxiety  for  their  fame  when  in  the 

f presence  of  Johnson.  He  was  this  even- 
ng  in  remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and 
eager  to  exert  himself  in  conversation, 
which  he  did  with  great  readiness  and 
fluency ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  And  that  I 
have  preserved  bat  a  small  part  of  what 
passed. 
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He  altwwed  hi|^  praiie  to  Thomsoii  ta 
a  poet ;  bat  whea  one  of  the  eompany 
•aid  he  wai  abo  a  very  good  man,  oar 
moralist  contested  this  with  preat  warmth, 
accnsing  him  of  gross  tensnaiity  and  lieen- 
tioasaeas  of  manners.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  that  in  writing  Thomson's  life, 
Dr.  Johnson  wonld  have  treated  his  pri- 
vate character  with  a  stern  severity,  bat 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  I 
may  claim  a  little  merit  in  it,  from  ray 
having  been  at  pains  to  send  him  anthen- 
ticlc  accoants  of  the  affectionate  and  gene- 
rous condact  of  that  poet  to  his  sisters, 
one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
schoolmaster  at  Lanark,  1  knew,  and  was 
presented  by  her  with  three  of  Itis  letters, 
one  of  wiiich  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted  in 
his  life. 

He  was  vehement  aeainst  old  Dr. 
Monnsey*,  of  Chelsea  College,  as  "a 
fellow  who  swore  and  talked  bawdy." 
**  I  have  been  often  in  his  company  (said 
Dr.  Percy),  and  never  heard  him  swear 
or  talk  bawdy."  Mr.  Davies,  who  sat 
next  to  Dr.  Percy,  having  after  this  had 
some  conversation  aside  with  him,  made 
a  discoverv  which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay 
coart  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  eagerly  pro- 
claimed aload  from  the  foot  of  the  table  : 
**  O,  sir,  I  have  fonnd  oat  a  very  good 
reason  why  Dr.  Percy  never  heard 
Monnsey  swear  or  talk  bawdy,  for  he 
tells  me  he  never  saw  him  bat  at  the 
Dake  of  Northumberland's  table."  *'  And 
so,  sir  (said  Dr.  Johnson  loudly  to  Dr. 
Percy),  yon  would  shield  this  man  from 
the  charge  ofswearing  and  talking  bawdy, 
because  he  did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  table.  Sir,  you  might 
u  well  tell  as  that  yon  had  seen  him  hold 
op  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he 
neither  swore  nor  talked  bawdy ;  or  that 
yoa  had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn, 
and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked  bawdy. 
And  is  it  thas,  sir,  that  yoa  presume  to 
controvert  what  I  have  related?"  Dr. 
Johnson's  animadversion  was  ottered  in 
snch  a  manner  that  Dr.  Percy  seemed 
to  be  displeased,  and  soon  afterwards  left 
the  company,  of  which  Johnson  did  not 
at  that  time  take  any  notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  John- 
son, as  usual,  treated  him  with  little 
respect  as  an  aathoar.  Some  of  us  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's by  varioas  argaments. — One  in 
particular  praised  his  "  Condact  of  the 
Allies."  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  his  '  Condact 
of  the  Allies'  is  a  performance  of  very 
liUle  ability."--*'  Surely,  sir  (said  Dr. 

•  CMeMenjrer  Monnsey.  M.  D.  died  at  his 
apartnents  lu  Chelsea  College,  Dec.  36,  1788, 
at  the  great  age  of  Dinety-6ve.  An  extraordi- 
nary direction  in  bis  will  may  be  found  iu  the 
Oeaileman's  Magazine,  Toi.  50,  p.  ii.  p.  1 183. 


J>cnglB$),yim  mast  allow  it  has  strong 
facts f."  JoHNiON.  '<  Why  yes,  sir ;  bat 
what  is  that  to  the  merit  of  the  eompoel- 
tion  f  In  the  Sessions  Paper  of  the  Old 
Bailey  there  are  strong  facts.  Hoose- 
breaking  is  a  strong  fact;  robbery  is  a 
strong  fact;  and  murder  is  a  ndghiy 
strong  faet :  bat  is  great  praise  doe  to 
the  historian  of  those  strong  facts  t  No, 
sir,  Swift  has  told  what  he  bad  to  tell 
distinctly  enoagh,  bat  that  is  all.  He 
bad  to  count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it 
right."  Then  recollecting  that  Mr.  Da. 
vies,  by  acting  as  an  {■nformer,  had  been 
the  occasion  of  his  talking  somewhat  too 
harshly  to  his  A-iend  Dr.  Percy,  for 
which,  probably,  when  the  first  eboUi* 
tion  was  over,  he  felt  some  companction, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  give  him  a 
hit:  so  added,  with  a  preparatory  laogh, 
"  Why,  sir,  Tom  Davies  might  have 
written  <  The  Condact  of  the  Allies.'  " 
Poor  Tom  bfeiug  thus  suddenly  dra{^;ed 
into  ludicrous  notice  in  presence  of  the 
Scottish  Doctors,  to  whom  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  appearing  to  advantage,  was 
grievously  mortified.  Nor  did  his  punish- 
ment rest  here;  for,  upon  sabseqoent 
occauons,  whenever  he,  "  statesman  all 
over  ]:,"  assumed  a  strutting  importance, 
I  used  to  hail  him—*'  the  Authour  qf 
the  Conduct  of  the  AlUee." 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next 
morning,  I  foond  him  highly  satisfied 
with  his  colloqnial  prowess  the  preceding 
evening.  "  Well  (said  he),  we  had  good 
talk."  BoswELL.  "  Yes,  sir ;  yon  tossed 
and  gored  several  persons." 

The  late  Alexander,  Karl  of  Eglin- 
toune,  who  loved  wit  more  than  wine, 
and  men  of  genius  more  than  sycophants, 
had  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson ;  bnt 
from  tte  remarkable  elegance  of  his  own 
manners,  was,  perhaps,  too  delicately 
sensible  of  the  roughness  which  some* 
times  appeared  in  Johnson's  behaviour. 
One  evening  about  this  time,  when  his 
Lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  sap  at  my 
lodgings  with  Dr.  Robertson  and  several 
other  men  of  literary  distinction,  he  re- 
gretted that  Johnson  had  not  been  edu- 
cated with  more  refinement,  and  Ikvcd 
more  in  polished  society.  "  No,  no,  my 

t  My  respectable  friend,  upon  reading  thU 
passage,  obterved  iliat  he  probably  nost  have 


said  not  simply  '<  strong  nets."  bat  *'  strong 
facU  well  arranged."  His  Lordililp,  howerer, 
knows  too  well  the  value  of  written  docameiits 


to  insist  on  setting  his  recollection  against  my 
notes  taken  at  the  time.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  traverse  tke  record.  The  f«ct,  perhaps, 
may  have  been*  either  that  the  aodiiional 
words  escaped  me  in  the  noise  of  a  numerous 
company,  or  that  Dr.  Johnson,  from  his  im- 
petuosity and  eagerness  to  seise  an  opperln* 
nity  to  make  a  lively  retort,  did  not  allow 
Dr.  Douglas  to  finibh  his  sentence. 

1  See  the  bard  drawing  of  him  in  Cburcbiirs 
"kosciad.*' 
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Lord  (said  Signior  Baretti),  do  with  him 
what  yon  woaid  he  won  Id  always  have 
been  a  bear."  "  Trne  (aotwered  the  Earl, 
with  a  smile),  bnt  he  would  have  been  a 
dancing  bear." 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which 
have  gone  ronnd  the  world  to  Johnson's 
prejadice,  by  applying  to  him  the  epithet 
of  a  heart  let  me  impress  opon  ray 
readers  a  Jnst  and  happy  saying  of  ray 
friend  -Goldsmith,  who  knew  hira  well : 
"  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  rooghness  in 
his  manner ;  bat  no  man  alive  has  a  more 
tender  heart.  He  ha»  nothing  of  the 
bear  but  hi$  $kin." 

In  1709,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 

Jnblick  was  favoured  with  nothing  of 
ohnson's  composition,  either  for  himself 
or  any  of  his  friends.  His  **  Medita- 
tions" too  strongly  prove  that  he  suffered 
much  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  yet  was 
lie  perpetually  striving  against  evil,  and 
nobly  endeavouring  to  advahce  his  intel- 
lectual and  devotional  improvement. — 
Every  generous  and  grateful  heart  must 
feel  for  the  distresses  of  so  eminent  h 
benefactor  to  mankind ;  and  now  that 
his  nnhappiness  is  certainly  known,  must 
respect  that  dignity  of  character  which 
prevented  him  from  complaining. 

His  majesty  having  the  preceding  year 
instituted  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in 
London,  Johnson  had  now  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  Professor  in  Ancient 
Literature*.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
he  wrote  some  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
passed  some  part  of  the  summer  at  Ox- 
fi>rd  and  at  Lichfield,  and  when  at  Oxford 
lie  wrote  the  following  letter : 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON  . 
''  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  read 
in  the  library  of  your  College,  I  promised 
to  recompense  the  college  for  that  per- 
mission, by  adding  to  their  books  a  Bas- 
kerville's  Virgil.  1  have  now  sent  it, 
and  de&ire  yon  to  reposit  it  on  the  shelves 
in  my  name  t. 
"  If  yon  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know 

•  In  which  place  he  has  been  sucreeded  h\ 
Bennet  Laogion,  Esq.  When  that  truly  reli- 
cloiis  ^entlemaD  was  elected  to  thii  honorary 
ProfcssorKhip,  at  the  name  time  that  Edward 
Gibbon,  E«q.  noted  for  iiitro^tacinz  a  kind  of 
aneeringr  inttdeiity  i«ito  his  HiBtorical  Wrttins-s, 
was  elected  Proiesaor  in  Ancient  History,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  i  observed  that  it 
brought  to  my  mind,  "  Wicked  Will  Whiston 
and  iood  Mr.  Dition.**— i  am  now  also  of  that 
admirable  institution  aaSerreiarjr  for  Foreign 
Correapondence,  by  the  favaur  of  the  Acade- 
miciaas,  and  the  approbation  o|  the  8ove- 
reil^n. 

t  '<  It  has  this  inscription  on  a  blank  leaf: 
'  HmimtlibrHm.  D.  D.  8amuelJoktumi,eoqued 
kie  loei  studtis  interdnm  vaearet '  Of  this 
library,  which  is  an  old  Gothick  room,  he  was 
verv  load.  0«  my  observinir  to  him  tliat  some 
o(  (be  uMderu  libraries  of  the  University  were 


when  you  have  an  honi-  of  ieisare,  I  will 
drink  tea  with  yon.  I  am  engaged  for 
the  afternoon,  to-morrow  and  oo  Friday :-. 
all  my  mornings  are  my  owd{.  ^ 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  May  31, 176a." 

I  came  to  London  in  tlie  antnran,  and 
having  informed  him  that  I  was  going  to 
be  marriednn  a  few  months,  I  wished  to 
have  as  much  of  bis  conversation  as  I 
could  before  engaging  in  a  state  of  life 
which  would  probably  keep  me  more  in 
Scotland,  and  prevent  ine  seeing  him  so 
often  as  when  1  was  a  single  man;  but  I 
found  he  was  at  Bnghllielmstoue  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  was  very  sorry 
that  I  had  not  his  company  with  me  at 
the  Jubilee  in  hunonr  of  Shakspeare,  at 
Slratt'ord-npou-Avon,  the  great  poet's 
native  town.  Julitison's  connection  both 
with  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  founded  a 
double  claim  to  liis  presence ;  and  it 
would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Garrick.  Upon  tliis  occasion  I  par- 
ticularly lamented  that  he  had  not  that 
warmth  of  friendship  for  his  brilliant 
pupil  which  we  may  suppose  would  have 
had  a  benignant  effect  on  both.  When 
almost  every  man  of  eminence  in  the 
literary  world  was  iiappy  to  partake  in 
this  festival  of  genius,  the  absence  of 
Johnson  could  not  but  be  wondered  at 
and  regretted.  The  only  trace  of  him 
there  was  in  the  whimsical  advertise- 
ment of  a  haberdasher,  who  sold  Shak- 
sperian  ribands  of  various  dyes ;  and, 
by  way  of  illustrating  their  appropriation 
to  the  bard,  introduced  a  line  from  the 
celebrated  Prologue  at  the  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre : 

"  Each    chancre   of  maajr-e«<ovr*if   life   he 
drew.*' 

From  Brighthclmstone  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  me  the  following  letter,  which  they 
who  may  think  that  1  ought  to  have  sup- 
pressed, must  have  less  ardent  feelings 
than  I  have  always  avowed  §  : 

more  commodious  and  pleasant  for  study,  as 
being  more  spacious  and  airy,  he  replied, 
'  Sir,  if  a'niau  tiiiR  a  mind  to  pranee,  he  must 
study  at  Christ-Church  au<l  AII-SouU." 

t  "Uuiin?  this  visit  he  seldom  or  never 
dined  nut.  Heappcarf*d  to  he  deeply  cngaxred 
ill  some  literary  work.  Miss  Wiltiama  was 
now  with  him  at  Oxford." 

i  III  the  Preface  to  my  Account  of  Coraica. 
pul>li8hed  in  I7S8, 1  thus  express  myself: 

••  lie  who  publishes  a  hook  affectinir  not  to 
be  au  authour,  and  proressior  an  iodifference 
for  literary  fame,  ina;^  possibiir  impose  upon 
many  people  ^ucn  an  idea  of  his  consequenre 
as  lie  wikhcs  may  be  received.  For  my  part, 
I  should  be  proud  to  be  known  as  an  autlionr, 
and  1  have  an  ardent  ambition  for  literary 
fame ;  for,  of  all  posaesaions  I  should  imairtDe 
literary  fame  to  he  the  most  valuable.  A  maa 
who  lias  been  able  to  furnish  a  book  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  world,  has  established 
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"  TO  JAMS  MKWBU4,  WQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Why  do  you  charge  me  with  nnkind- 
oesgf  I  liave  omitted  nothing  that  con  Id 
do  yon  good,  or  give  yon  pleasure,  unless 
it  be  that  I  have  forborne  to  tell  yon  my 
opinion  of  yonr  *  Acconnt  of  Corsica.'  1 
believe  my  opinion,  if  yon  think  well  of 
my  judgment,  might  have  given  you 
pleasare  ;  bat  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  vanity  is  excited  by  praise,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  yon 
good.  Yoar  Histoiy  is  like  other  his- 
tories, but  your  Journal  is  in  a  very  high 
degree  cnrions  and  deliglitfnl.  There  is 
between  tlie  history  and  the  jonmal  that 
difference  which  there  will  always  be 
found  between  notions  borrowed  from 
witbont,  and  notions  generated  within. 
Your  histury  was  copied  from  books; 
yonr  journal  rose  out  of  your  own  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Yon  express 
images  which  operated  strongly  upon 
yourself,  and  yon  have  impressed  them 
with  great  force  apon  your  readers.  I 
know  not  whether  I  conid  name  any 
narrative  by  which  curiosity  is  better 
excited,  or  better  gratified. 

"  I  am  glad  timt  you  are  going  to  be 
married;  and  as  I  wish  \on  well  in 
things  of  less  importance,  wish  yon  well 
with  proportionate  ardour  in  this  crisis 
of  yonr  life.  What  I  can  contribute  to 
your  happiness  I  should  be  very  unwilling 
to  witbliold ;  for  1  have  always  loved 
and  valued  you,  and  shall  love  yoa  and 
value  you  still  more  as  you  become  more 
regular  and  useful :  effects  which  a  happy 
marriage  will  hardly  fail  to  produce. 

"  1  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come 
back  very  soon  from  this  place.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer;  and  a 
fortnight  is  a  long  time  to  a  lover  absent 
from  his  jnistress.  Would  a  fortnight 
ever  have  an  end  f 

**  I  am,  0£AR  SIR, 

**  Yonr  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
*•  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  Brishthelnistone, 
Sept.  9,  1769." 

himscif  as  a  respectable  character  in  distant 
society,  without  any  d.u)ger  of  bavinj^  that 
charactvr  lesspned  by  the  observation  of  his 
wealiucssex.  To  prenerve  a  uniform  difirnity 
amonif  those  who  see  us  every  day  is  hardly 
PoKsible;  and  to  aim  at  it  must  put  us  under 
the  fetters  of  (terpeinal  restraint,  'fhe  aiithour 
of  an  approved  Iwok  may  aliuw  his  natnral 
di8po*it.ou  an  easy  play,  and  )et  iudulf^e  the 
pride  of  superinur  g^enius,  when  be  considers 
that  by  those  \\  ho  know  him  only  as  an  auiliour 
be  never  reases  to  be  respected.  Such  an 
aathour,  when  in  his  hours  of  irloniD  and  dis- 
content, may  have  the  roasofatlon  to  think 
that  his  writings  are,  at  that  very  time,  giving 
pleasure  to  numbers;  and  such  an  authour 
may  ctierish  the  hope  of  beinic  remembered 
afier  death,  which  has  been  a  ^reat  object  to 
the  noblest  minds  in  all  ajes." 
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After  bis  return  to  iowD,  we  met  fre- 
quently, and  I  continued  the  practice  of 
making  notes  of  his  conversation,  though 
not  with  so  much  assiduity  as  I  wish  I 
had  done.  At  this  time,  indeed^  I  had  a . 
sufficient  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  ap« 
propriate  so  much  time  to  my  journal ; 
for  General  Paoli,  after  Corsica  had  been 
overpowered  by  the  monarchy  of  France, 
was  now  no  longer  at  the  bead  of  his 
brave  countrvmen,  but  having  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  from  his  native  island,  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure^ 
to  attend  much  upon  hiin.  Such  par- 
ticnlars  of  Johnson's  conversation,  at  this 

feriod,  as  I  have  committed  to  writing 
shall  here  introduce,  without  any  strict 
attention  to  methodical  arrangement. 
Sometimes  short  notes  of  different  days 
shall  be  blended  tc^ether,  and  sometimes 
a  day  may  seem  important  enough  to  be 
separately  distinguished. 

He  said,  he  would  not  have  Sunday 
kept  with  rigid  severity  and  gloom,  but 
with  a  gravity  and  simplicity  of  beha- 
viour. 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made 
a  short  collection  of  Scotticisms.  *'  I 
wonder  (said  Johnson)  that  he  should 
find  them*.** 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of 
the  question  concerning  the  legality  of 
general  warrants.  *'  Such  a  power  (he 
observed)  must  be  vested  in  every  govern- 
ment, to  answer  particular  cases  of  ne* 
cessity ;  and  there  can  be  no  just  com- 
plaint but  when  it  is  abused,  for  which 
those  who  administer  government  must 
be  answerable.  It  is  a  matter  of  snch 
indifference,  a  matter  about  which  the 
people  care  so  very  little,  that  were  a 
man  to  be  sent  over  Britain  to  offer  them 
an  exemption  from  it  at  a  halfpenny  a- 
piece,  very  few  would  purchase  it."  This 
was  a  specimen  of  that  laxity  of  talking 
which  1  bad  heard  him  fairly  acknow- 
ledge; for,  surely,  while  the  power  of 
granting  general  warrants  was  supposed 
to  be  legal,  and  the  apprehension  of  them 
hung  over  our  heads,  we  did  not  possess 
that  security  of  freedom  congenial  to  our 
happy  constitution,  and  which,  by  the 
intrepid  exeitions  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  has 
been  happily  established* 

He  said,  **  The  duration  of  Parliament, 
whether  for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the 
King,  appears  to  roe  so  immaterial  that 
I  would  not  give  half  a  crown  to  turn  the 
scale  one  way  or  the  other.  The  habetu  * 
corpus  is  the  single  advantage  which  our 
government  has  over  that  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

•  TThe  flrst  edition  of  Hume's  History  of 
Enjfland  was  full  of  Scoiliclsmii.  many  of 
which  he  corrected  in  siibseqaent  editions.  M.] 
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Oil  th«  30fh  September  we  dined  toge 
tlier  at  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argae 
for  the  snperioar  happiness  of  the  savage 
life,  apoo  the  vsnal  fanciftel  topicks. 
Johnson.  '*  Sir,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily 
advantages  beyond  those  of  civilised  men. 
They  have  not  better  health ;  and  as  to 
care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not 
above  it,  hot  below  it,  like  bears.  No, 
sir  ;  you  are  not  to  talk  sach  paradox  : 
let  me  have  no  more  on't.  It  cannot 
entertain,  far  less  can  it  instract.  Lord 
Monboddo,  one  of  your  Scotch  Judges, 
talked  a  ereat  deal  of  sach  nonsense.  I 
suffered  him;  bat  I  will  not  suffer  you," 
BoBWBLL.  "  But,  sir,  does  not  B-oussean 
talk  such  nonsense  ?'*  Johnson.  "  True, 
sir,  but  Rousseau  knows  he  is  talking 
nonsense,  and  iauehs  at  the  world  for 
staring  at  him."  Boswell.  **  How  so, 
sir?"  Johnson.  *'  Why,  sir,  a  man  who 
talks  nonsense  so  well  must  know  that  he 
is  talking  nonsense.  But  1  am  e^frend, 
(chuckling  and  lanehing),  Monboddo  does 
fwt  know  that  he  b  Ulking  nonsense*.'' 
Boswell.  **  Is  it  wrong  then,  sir,  to 
affect  singularity  in  order  to  make  people 
stare  t"  Johnson.  **  Yes,  if  yon  do  it 
1^  propagating  erronr:  and,  indeed,  it 
is  wrong  in  any  way.  There  is  in  human 
nature  a  general  inclination  to  make 
people  stare ;  and  every  wise  man  has 
niraself  to  cure  of  it,  and  does  cure  him- 
self, if  you  wish  to  make  people  stare 
by  doing  belter  than  others,  why,  make 
them  stare  till  they  stare  their  eyes  out. 
But  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
people  stare  by  beine  absurd.  I  may  do  it 
by  going  into  a  drawmg-room  without  my 
shoes.  Yon  remember  the  gentleman  in 
'  The  Spectator,'  who  had  a  commission 
of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him  for  his 
extreme  singularity,  such  as  never  wear- 
ing a  wig,  bat  a  nightcap.  Now,  sir, 
abstractedly,  the  nightcap  was  best :  but 
relatively,  the  advantage  was  overba- 
lanced by  his  making  the  boys  run  after 
him." 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said, 
'*  The  happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be 
conceived  but  by  those  who  have  been 
in  it.  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
more  learning  and  science  within  the 
circumference  of  ten  miles  from  where 
we  now  sit  than  in  ail  the  rest  of  the  king- 

«  His  Lordrhip  harinf  frequently  spoken  in 
an  abittive  niaooer  of  Dr.  Jobnimn,  io  my 
company,  I  on  one  occasion  during  tiie  iife> 
time  of  my  illuitriooii  friend,  could  not  refrain 
from  retaliation,  and  repeated  to  htm  this 
sayinr.  He  has  since  pahiisbed  f  don't  know 
how  many  pages  in  one  of  bi«  curious  books, 
attempting,  in  much  anrer,  but  with  pitiful 
elTect.  to  persuade  taankfad  that  my  illustrious 
friend  was  aot  the  great  and  frood  man  which 
liiey  esteemed  and  ever  will  esteem  him  to  be. 


dom."  BocwBLL.  "  The  only  disadvan- 
tage is  tiic  great  distance  at  which  people 
live  from  one  another."  Johnson.  ''Yes, 
sir ;  but  that  is  occasioned  by  the  large- 
ness <^  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
other  advantages."  Boswjkll.  ''Some- 
times I  have  been  in  the  humour  of  wish- 
ing to  retire  to  a  desert."  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  you  have  desert  enough  in  Scot- 
land." 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a 
great  deal  of  instructive  conversation  with 
him  on  the  conduct  of  the  married  state, 
of  which  I  had  then  a  near  prospect,  he 
did  not  say  much  upon  that  topick, 
Mr.  Seward  heard  him  once  say,  that 
"  a  man  has  a  very  bad  chance  for  hap- 
piness in  tiiat  state,  unless  he  marries  a 
woman  of  very  strong  and  fixed  principles 
of  religion."  He  maintained  to  me,  con- 
trary  to  the  common  notion,  that  a  woman 
would  not  be  the  worse  wife  for  being 
learned  ;  in  which,  from  all  that  1  have 
observed  of  Artemisias,  I  humbly  dif- 
fered from  him.  That  a  woman  should 
be  sensible  and  well  informed,  I  allow 
to  be  a  great  advantage ;  and  think  that 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  t,  in  his  rude  ver- 
sification, has  very  judiciously  pointed 
out  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  to 
be  desired  in  a  female  companion : 
"Give  me,  nextgoedf  an  understtmdinf  wife. 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  much  by  art; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  gide  will  all  my  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart; 
Besides,  ber  inborne  virtue  foriiflc : 
They  are  most  firmly  good  wko  best  know 
why." 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  for  marrying  a  second  time, 
as  it  showed  a  disregard  of  his  first  wife, 
he  said,  "  Not  at  all,  sir.  On  the  con- 
trary,  were  he  not  to  marry  again,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  his  first  wife  had 
given  him  a  disgust  to  marriage ;  but  by 
taking  a  second  wife  he  pays  the  highest 
compliment  to  the  first,  by  showing  that 
she  made  him  so  happy  as  a  married 
man  that  he  wishes  to  be  so  a  second 
time."  So  ingenious  a  turn  did  he  give 
to  this  delicate  question.  And  yet,  on 
another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he  once 
had  almost  asked  a  promise  of  Mrs.  John- 
son that  she  would  not  marry  again,  but 
had  checked  himself.  Indeed  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  in  this  case  the  request 
would  have  been  unreasonable;  for  if 
Mrs.  Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it  no 
injury  to  the  memory  of  her  first  love, — 
the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father 
of  her  children, — to  make  a  second  mar- 
riage, why  should  she  be  precluded  from 
a  third,  should  she  be  so  inclined?  In 
Johnson's  persevering  fond  appropriation 
of  bis  Tettiff  even  a(iler  her  decease,  he 

t  "A  Wife,"  a  poem,  1614. 
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Mens  totally  to  tave  overlooked  the  prior 
claim  of  the  honest  Birmingham  trader. 
I  presame  that  her  having  been  married 
before  had,  at  times,  given  him  some 
uneasiness ;  for  I  remember  his  observing 
upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  oar  common 
friends,  **  He  has  done  a  very  foolish 
thing,  sir ;  he  has  married  a  widow,  when 
he  might  have  had  a  maid." 

We  dranlc  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
bad  last  year  the  pleasare  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Thrale  at  Dr.  Johnson's  one  morning, 
and  had  conversation  enough  with  her  to 
admire  her  talents ;  and  to  show  her  that 
I  was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself.  Dr.  John- 
son had  probably  been  Icind  enough  to 
speak  well  of  me,  for  this  evening  he  de- 
livered me  a  very  j>olite  card  from  Mr. 
Thrale  and  her,  inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  complied  with 
this  obliging  invitation,  and  found,  at  an 
elegant  villa,  six  miles  from  town,  every 
circumstance  that  can  make  society  pleas- 
ing. Johnson,  though  quite  at  home, 
was  yet  looked  up  to  with  an  awe,  tem- 
pered by  affection,  and  seemed  to  be 
equally  the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess. 
I  rejoiced  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland 
with  a  good  humoured  pleasantry,  which 
gave  me,  though  no  bigot  to  national 
prejudices,  an  opportunity  for  a  little 
contest  with  him.  I  having  said  that 
England  was  obliged  to  us  for  gardeners, 
almost  all  their  good  gardeners  being 
Scotchmen  ;— Johnson.  *'  Why,  sir,  that 
is  because  gardening  is  much  more  neces- 
sary  amongst  you  than  with  us,  which 
makes  so  many  of  your  people  learn  it. 
It  is  all  gardening  with  yon.  Things 
which  grow  wild  here  must  be  cultivated 
with  great  care  in  Scotland.  Pray  now 
(throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
laughing),  ai-e  you  ever  able  to  bring  the 
idoe  to  perfection?" 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  abolish  the  nnhospitable, 
troublesome,  and  ungracious  custom  of 
giving  vails  to  servants.  Johnson.  *'Sir, 
yon  abolished  vails  because  you  were  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  give  them." 

Mrs.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the 
merit  of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  power- 
fully ;  said  he  wrote  of  love  like  a  man 
who  had  never  felt  it :  his  love  verses 
were  college  verses ;  and  he  repeated  the 
song  "  Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow  swains," 
&c.  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner  as  to  make 
us  all  wonder  how  any  one  could  have 
been  pleased  with  such  fantastical  stuff. , 
Mrs.  l^rale  stood  to  her  gun  with  great 
eoarage,  in  defence  of  amorous  ditties, 
which  Johnson  despised,  till  he  at  last 
silenced  her  by  saying,  '*  My  dear  lady, 
talk  no  more  of  tUs.  Nonsense  can  be 
defended  but  by  nonsense.*' 


irr 


Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's 
talents  for  light  gay  poetry;  and,  as  a 
specimen,  repeated  his  song  in  "  Florieel 
and  Perdita,"  and  dwelt  with  peculiar 
pieasdre  on  this  line  : 

"  I'd  soiile  with  the  simple,  aod  feed  wKb  the 
poor." 

Johnson.  *«  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this 
will  never  do.  Poor  David  I  Smile  with 
the  simple  ;—>What  folly  is  tbatf  And 
who  would  feed  with  the  poor  that  can 
help  it?  No,  no  ;  let  me  smile  with  the 
wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich."  I  repeated 
this  sally  to  Gairick,  and  wondered  to 
find  his  sensibility  as  a  writer  not  a  little 
irritated  by  it.  To  sooth  him,  I  observed, 
that  Johnson  spared  none  of  us ;  and  I 
quoted  the  passage  in  Horace,  in  which 
he  compares  one  who  attacks  his  friends 
for  the  sake  of  a  laugh  to  a  pushing  ox, 
that  is  marked  b^  a  bunch  of  hay  pnt 
upon  his  horns :  Jwnum  habet  in  eomu, 
**  Ay  (said  Garrick,  vehemently),  he  has 
a  whole  maw  of  it." 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  **  We 
may  know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  as 
we  may  know  facts  in  common  life  to  be 
true.  Motives  are  generally  unknown. 
We  cannot  trust  to  the  characters  we  find 
in  history,  unless  when  they  are  drawn 
by  those  who  knew  the  persons ;  as  those, 
for  instance,  by  Sallust  and  by  Lord  Cla- 
rendon." 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to 
Wlutfiekl's  oratory.  **  His  popularity, 
sir  (said  he),  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  pe- 
CQliarity  of  his  manner.  He  would  be 
followed  by  crowds  were  he  to  wear  a 
nightcap  in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to 
preach  from  a  tree." 

I  know  not  from  what  spirit  of  contra- 
diction he  burst  Out  into  a  violent  decla- 
mation against  the  Corsicans,  of  whose 
heroism  1  talked  in  high  terms.  *'  Sir 
(said  he),  what  is  all  this  rout  about  the 
Corsicans  ?  They  have  been  at  war  with 
the  Genoese  for  upwards  of  twenty  year»» 
and  have  never  yet  taken  their  fortified 
towns.  They  might  have  battered  do#n 
their  ^alls  and  reduced  them  to  powder 
in  twenty  years.  They  might  have  pulled 
the  walls  in  pieces,  and  cracked  the 
stones  with  their  teeth  in  twenty  years." 
It  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  him  upon 
the  want  of  artillery :  he  was  not  to  be 
resisted  for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10,  I  pre- 
sented  Dr.  Johnson  to  General  Paoli.  I 
.bad  greatly  wislied  that  two  men,  for. 
whom  I  had  the  highest  esteem  should 
meet.  They  met  with  a  manly  ease, 
mutually  conscious  of  their  own  abilities^ 
and  of  the  abilities  of  each  other.  The 
General  spoke  Italian,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
English,  and  understood  oae  another 
N 
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very  yit\\,  with  a  little  aid  of  idterpreta- 
tioii  from  me,  in  which  I  compared  my- 
self to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two  great 
continents.  Upon  Johnson's  approach, 
the  General  said,  .**  From  what  I  have 
read  of  yonr  works,  sir,  and  from  what 
Mr.  Bos  well  has  told  me  of  you,  I  have 
long  held  yoa  in  great  veneration."  The 
General  talked  of  langaages  beingformed 
on  the  particalar  notions  and  manners  of 
a  people,  without  knowing  which,  we 
cannot  know  the  language.  We  may 
know  the  direct  signification  of  single 
words ;  but  by  these  no  beanty  of  expres- 
aion,  no  sally  of  genius,  no  wit  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  All  this  must  be  by 
allnsion  to  other  ideas.  "  Sir  (said  John- 
son), you  talk  of  language,  as  if  you  had 
never  done  any  thing  else  but  study  it, 
instead  of  governing  a  nation."  The 
General  said,  **  Qne»to  h  un  troppo 
gran  complimento /*  this  is  too  great  a 
compliment.  Johnson  answered,  **  I 
should  have  thought  so,  sir,  if  I  had  not 
heard  you  talk."  The  General  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity which  was  so  prevalent.  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  this  gloom  of  infidelity,  I  hope,  is 
only  a  transient  cloud  passing  through  the 
hemisphere,  which  will  soon  be  'dissi- 
pated, and  the  son  break  forth  with  his 
usaal  splendour."  "  Yon  think  then 
(said  the  General),  that  they  will  change 
their  principles  like  their  clothes." 
Johnson.  *«  Why,  sir,  if  they  bestow  no 
more  thought  on  principles  than  on  dress, 
it  must  be  so."  The  General  said,  that 
"  a  great  part  of  the  fashionable  infidelity 
was  owing  to  a  desire  of  showing  courage. 
Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of  show- 
ing it  as  to  things  in  this  life,  take  death 
and  futurity  as  objects  on  which  to  dis- 
play it."  Johnson.  *'That  is  mighty 
foolish  affectation.  Fear  is  one  of  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  of  which  it  is 
imposMble  to  divest  it.  Yon  remember 
that  the  Emperour  Charles  Y.  when  he 
read  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  '  Here  lies  one  who  never 
knew  fear,'  wittily  said,  *  Then  he  never 
snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers.'" 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to 
the  General ;  but  finding  he  did  not  do 
it  with  facility,  he  ask«l  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  wrote  the  following 
note : 

"J'ai  lu  dans  lagiographie  de  Lucas 
de  lAnda  tm  Pater-noster  ierit  dans 
vne  lanfftte  tout-dfait  diff6rente  de 
V  JtaliennCj  et  de  toutes  autres  leS' 
queUes  se  diri  oent  du  Latin  L*auteur 
Pappelle  lingnam  Corsicae  rusticiam ; 
eUf.  a  peut-^tre  passS,  pen  d.  peu  ;  mats 
elle  a  certainement  pr6oalue  autr^ois 
dans  les  montaynes  et  dans  la  cam- 
pagne,    Le  mime  auteur  dit  la  mime 


chose  en  variant  de  Sardaigne;  qu'il 
y  a  deux  langues  dans  f  Isle,  une  des 
villest  I'  autre  de  la  campagneJ* 

The  General  immediately  informed 
him  that  the  lingua  rustiea  was  only  in 
Sardinia. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and 
drank  tea  till  late  in  the  night.  He  said. 
General  Paoli  had  the  loftiest  port  of 
any  man  he  had  ever  seen.  He  denied 
that  military  men  were  always  the  best 
bred  men.  **  Perfect  good  breeding,"  he 
observed,  "consists  in  having  no  par- 
ticnlar  mark  of  any  profession,  but  a 
general  elegance  of  manners;  whereas, 
in  a  military  man,  you  can  commonly 
distingnish  the  ^and  of  a  soldier,  l*homme 
d^ipie." 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate 
and  free  will,  which  I  attempted  to 
agitate :  "  Sir  (said  he),  we  know  oar 
will  IB  Jree,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at 
dinner  on  the  16th  of  October,  at  my 
lodgings  in  Old  Bond  Street,  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  Garrick  played 
round  him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking 
hold  of  the  breasts  of  his  coat,  and,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  a  lively  archness, 
complimented  him  on  the  good  health 
which  he  seemed  then  to  enjoy;  while 
the  sage,  shaking  his  head,  beheld  him 
with  a  gentle  complacency.  One  of  the 
company  not  being  come  at  the  appointed 
hour,  I  proposed,  as  nsnal,  upon  such 
occasions,  to  wder  dinner  to  be  served  ; 
adding,  *'  Ought  six  people  to  be  kept 
waiting  for  onel"  "  Why,  yes  (answered 
Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity),  if 
the  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting 
down  than  the  six  will  do  by  waiting." 
Goldsmith,  to  divert  the  tedious  minutes, 
strutted  about,  bragging  of  his  dress,  and 
I  l>eiieve  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his 
mind  was  wonderfnUy  prone  to  such  im- 
pressions. *'  Come,  come  (said  Garrick), 
talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are,  perhaps, 
the  worst — eh,  eh!" — Goldsmith  was 
eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt  him, 
when  GarricjK  went  on,  laughing  iron- 
ically, "  Nay,  you  will  always  look  like 
a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talking  of  being 
well  or  ill  dreat."  *'  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  (said  Goldsmith),  when  my  tailor 
brought  home  my  bloom- coloured  coat, 
he  said,  *  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of 
>ou.  When  any  bi»dy  asks  you  who 
made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention 
John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water 
Lane.'"  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  that  was 
because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would 
attract  crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus 
they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how 
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well  he  e<mld  nake  a  coat  even  of  so 
alMard  a  coloor.'' 

After  dinner  onr  conversation  first 
turned  npon  Pope.  Johnson  said*  his 
characters  of  men  were  admirably  drawn, 
those  of  women  not  so  well.  He  repeated 
to  OS,  in  his  forcible  melodious  manner, 
the  concloding  lines  of  the  Dunciad. 
While  be  was  talking  loudly  in  praise  of 


those  lines,  one  of  the  company  ventured 
to  say,  "Too  fine  for  snco  a  poem: — a 


poem'  on  what  }'*   .Johnsght  (with  a  dis- 
dainful look).   "  Why,  on  dunce$.     It 
was  worth  while  bein^  a  dunce  then.  Ah, 
sir,  hadst  thou  lived  in  those  days  I  It  is 
not   worth   while   being  a  dunce   now 
when  there  are  no  wits.'*     Bickerstaff 
observed,   as   a   peculiar   circumstance, 
that  Popie*tf  fame  was  higher  when  he 
was  alive  than  it  was  then.  Johnson  said, 
his  Pastorals  were  poor  things,  though 
the  versification  was  fine.     He  told  us, 
with  high  satisfactitm,  the  anecdote  of 
Pope's  inquiring  who  was  the  authonr  of 
bis  "  London,"  and  sayiug,  he  will  be 
foon   d£terr6.      He  observed,  that    in 
]>ryden>    poetry    there   were    passages 
drawn  A-om  a  profundity  which   Pope 
could  never  reach.     He  repeated  some 
fine  lines  on  love,  by  the  former  (which 
I  have  now  forgotten),  and  gave  great 
applause  to  the  character  of  Zimri.  Gold- 
smith said,  that  Pope's  character  of  Ad- 
dison showed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.     Johnson  raid,   that  the 
description    of   the    temple    in    *'  The 
Mourning  Bride  *  "  was  the  finest  poet- 
ical passage  he  had  ever  read  ;  he  recol- 
lected none  in  Shakspeare  equal  to  it. — 
*<  But  (said  Garrick,all  alarmed  for*  the 
god  of  his  idolatry ').  we  know  not  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  powers.  We  are 
to  suppose  there  are  such  passages  in  bis 
works.    Shakspeare  must  not  suffer  from 
the  badness  of  our  memories.*'   Johnson, 
diverted  by  this  enthusiastick  iealousy, 
went  on  with  great  ardour:  "No,  sir; 
Congreve  has  nature"  (smiling  on  the 
tragick  eagerness  of  Garrick)  ;  but  com- 
posing himself,  he  added,  "  Sir,  this  is 
not  comparing  Congreve  on  the -whole 
wit^  Shakspeare  on  the  whole ;  but  only 
maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one  finer 
iMBsage  than  any  that  can  be  found,  in 
Shakspeare.    Sir,  a  man  may  have  no 
more  than  ten  guineas  in  the  uorld,  but 
be  may  have  those  ten  guineas  in  one 
piece ;  and  so  nviy  have  a  finer  piece  than 
a  man  who  has  ten  thousand  pound  :  but 
then  be  has  only  one  ten-guinea  piece.— 
What  1  mean  is,  that  you  can  show  me 
no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a  de- 
scription of  material  objects,  without  an 
intermixture  of  moral  notions  t,  which 
t  [Act  II.  sea.    M.] 
t  llo  Cougr«ve'«  description  there 
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produces  such  an  effect.*'  Mr.  Marphy 
mentioned  Shakspeare's  description  nt 
tlie  night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt ; 
but  it  was  observed  it  had  fii«n  in  it. 
Mr.  Davies  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet, 
in  which  she  figures  herself  awaking  in 
the  tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one 
mentioned  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff. 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  it  should  be  all 
precipice, — all  vacuum.  The  crows  im- 
pede your  fall.  The  diminished  appear- 
ance of  the  boats,  and  other  circumstances, 
are  all  very  good  description  ;  but  do  not 
impress  the  mind  at  once  with  the  hor- 
rible idea  of  immense  height.  The  im- 
pression is  divided ;  yon  pass  on  by  com- 


putation, from  one  stage  of  the  tremendous 
space  to  another.  Had  the  girl  in  '  The 
Mourning  Bride '  said  she  could  not  cast 
her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have  aided 
the  idea,  but  weakened  it.'* 

Talking  of  a  Barrister  who  had  a  bad 
utterance,  some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson) 
wickedly  said,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in 
not  having  been  taught  oratory  by  Sheri- 
dan. Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir^  if  he  had 
been  taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have 
cleared  the  room.*'  Garrick.  *'  Sheridan 
has  too  much  vanity  to  be  a  good  man." 
—  We  shall  now  see  Johnson's  mode  of 
defending  a  man ;  taking  him  into  his 
own  hands,  and  discriminating.  John- 
son. *•  No,  sir.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in 
Sheridan,  something  to  reprehend  and 
every  thing  to  laugh  at ;  but,  sir,  he  is 
not  a  bad  man.  No,  sir ;  were  mankind 
to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad,  he  would 
stand  considerably  within  the  ranks  of 
good.  And,  sir,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declamation, 
though  he  can  exhibit  no  character." 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  this 
disquisition  concerning  a  person  of  whose 
merit  and  worth  I  think  with  respect, 
had  he  not  attacked  Johnson  so  oat- 
rageonsly  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  treated  us  his  admirers  as 
a  set  of  pigmies.  He  who  has  provoked 
the  lash  of  wit  cannot  complain  tliat  he 
smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  a  lady  distinguished  for 
having  written  an  Efisay  on  Shakspeare, 
being  mentioned ;— Reynoli».  *'  I  think 
that  essay  does  her  honour."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  it  does  her  honour,  but  it 
would  do  nobody  else  honour.  I  have, 
indeed,  not  read  It  all.  But  when  I  take 
up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  pack- 
thread, I  do  not  expect,  by  looking  fur- 
ther, to  find  embroidery.     Sir,  1  will 

be  an  intermixture  «f  moral  motknut  "•  the 
affeciiuf  po«er  of  the  passaire  arises  from 
the  vivid  impression  of  the  dCM-rihed  objects 
on  the  mind  of  ibe  speaker:  <'  And  sLoots  a 
cbilness,"  fcc  K..J 
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ventare  to  say,  there  is  not  one  sentence 
of  trae  criticism  in  her  book."  Garrick. 
"  Bnt,  sir,  sorely  it  shows  how  much 
Voltaire  has  mistaken  Shakspeare,  which 
nobody  eltte  has  done."  Johnson.  *'  Sir, 
nobody  else  has  thought  it  worth  while. 
And  what  merit  is  there  in  that?  Yoa 
ma^  as  well  praise  a  schoolmaster  for 
whipping  a  boy  who  has  construed  ill. 
No,  sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in  it : 
none  showing  the  beauty  of  thought,  as 
fbrmed  on  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart." 

The  admirers  of  this  Essay  *  may  be 
offended  at  the  slighting  manner  in  which 
Johnson  spoke  of  it,  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  gave  his  honest  opinion 
unbiased  by  any  prejudice,  or  any  proud 
jealousy  of  a  woman  intmdine  herself 
into  the  chair  of  criticism ;  for  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  told  me,  that  when  the  Es- 
say first  came  out,  and  it  was  not  known 
who  had  written  it,  Johnson  wondered 
how  Sir  Joshua  could  like  it.  At  this 
time  Sir  Joshua  himself  had  received  no 
information  concerning  the  authour,  ex- 
cept being  assured  by  one  of  our  most 
eminent  literati,  that  it  was  clear  its  au- 
thour did  not  know  the  Greek  tragedies 
in  the  original.  One  day  at  Sir  Joshua's 
table,  when  it  was  related  that  Mrs. 
Montagu,  in  an  excess  of  compliment  to 
the  anthour  of  a  modem  tragedy,  had 
exclaimed, "  I  tremble  for  Shakspeare ;" 
Johnson  said,  ''  When  Shakspeare  has 
got for  his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu for  his  defender,  he  is  in  a  poor 
state  indeed.'* 

Johnson  proceeded :  **The  Scotchman 
has  taken  the  right  method  in  his  *  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism.'  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  taught  us  any  thing ;  but  he  has 
told  US  old  things  in  a  new  way." 
Murphy.  **  He  seems  to  have  read  a 
great  deal  of  French  criticism,  and  wants 
to  make  it  his  own ;  as  if  he  had  been 
for  years  anatomising  the  heart  of  man, 
and  peeping  into  every  cranny  of  it  " 
GoLDsmTH.  "  It  is  easier  to  write  that 
book  than  to  read  it."  Johnson.  **  We 
have  an  example  of  true  criticism  in 
Burke's   '  Essay  on   the   Sublime   and 

mniidertfiff  U  Il9  a  i.il'i'r^  lif  I  lie  i^cnrMljirj  or 
CjnsipirHtk^f  itfrfH^ifii  nf  t^rUJirJhm  ;  AnA  uoi  of 

iOh  would  aClawr  irr  Ijb  '■  riiiil  rrUliiun].^'  It 
ft,  bFjitlfSf  i<[rMrk  niid  f^lcUTiiitil)'  cKpfttfb^ed, 
nnd  iiM  ilonr  efT^oif-iMy  ia(ht  Ii  \\Tofv**v.\\  to 


,  V  i  nif iL'ji  [pri '  S1j  n  iiif If  liP  e  fro  ni  the 
Bttirfiprc^it'atEiLionnrul'  Vritcikirc  ;  tn rt  r nn* n ler- 
inff  hnw  nt»n|  ^HUllhi^  ip^nplt:  Kt^re  mirilr  il  by 
Ihii  «htts  Utoij$trAtAec<J^M<nALJi>n-,  Mrt.  M^)n- 
iitJtH'i  t».at  m\Ls  of  pcmce  in  ifJjjiltAfi'.Jre 
WML  a  cerium  I'iiuw  of  reader*,  nud  u,  (hr  re- 
fore,  eniiiled  lo  praise.  JcihnM»n,  I  aiit  as- 
sured, allowed  the  merit  which  I  have  Mated, 
•aying  (wiib  reffrpuce  to  Voltain:),  "  it  it 
conclusive  ad  komiuem.** 


Beaotifbl  ;*  and.  If  I  recollect,  there  is 
also  Du  Bos ;  and  Bouhonrs,  who  shows 
all  beauty  to  depend  on  truth.  There  is 
no  great  merit  in  telling  how  many  plays 
have  ghosts  in  them,  and  how  this  ghost 
is  better  than  that.  You  must  show  how 
terronr  is  impressed  on  the  human  heart. 
—In  the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth, 
the  beetle  and  the  bat  detract  fW)m  the 
general  idea  of  darkness— inspissated 
gloom." 

Politicks  being  mentioned,  he  said» 
**  This  petitioning  is  a  new  mode  of  dis- 
tressiue  government,  and  a  mighty  easy 
one.  I  will  undertake  to  get  petitions 
either  against  quarter  guineas  or  half 
guineas,  with  the  help  of  a  little  hot 
wine.  There  must  be  no  yielding  to 
encourage  this.  The  object  is  not  im- 
portant enough.  We  are  not  to  blow  np 
half  a  dozen  palaces  because  one  cottage 
is  burning." 

The  conversation  then  took  another 
turn.  Johnson.  '*  It  is  amaeing  what 
ignorance  of  certain  points  one  some- 
times finds  in  men  of  eminence.  A  wit 
about  town,  who  wrote  Latin  bawdy 
verses,  asked  me,  how  it  happened  that 
England  and  Scotland,  which  were  once 
two  kingdoms,  were  now  one  :— and  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  there  were  such  publications  as  the 
Reviews." 

'*  Tlie  ballad  of  Hardyknnte  has  no 
great  merit,  if  it  be  really  ancient.  People 
talk  of  nature.  But  mere  obvious  nature 
may  be  exhibited  with  very  little  power 
of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  l»,  I  passed  the 
evening  with  him  at  his  house.  He  ad- 
vised me  to  complete  a  Dictionary  of 
words  peculiar  to  Scotland,  of  which  I 
showed  him  a  specimen.  "  Sir  (said 
be),  Ray  has  made  a  collection  of  north- 
country  words.  By  collecting  those  of 
your  country,  you  will  do  a  useful  thing 
towards  the  history  of  the  language." 
He  bade  me  also  go  on  with  collections 
which  I  was  making  upon  the  antiquities 
of  Scotland.  "  Make  a  large  book  ;  a 
folio."  BoswKLL.  '*  But  of  what  use 
will  it  be,  sir  V*  Johnson.  "  Never 
mind  the  use ;  do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  men- 
tioned Garrick  in  his  Preface  to  Shak- 
speare ;  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
admire  him.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  as  '  a 
poor  player,  who  frets  and  struts  his  hour 
upon  the  stage;'— as  a  shadow."  Bos- 
WKix.  "  But  has  he  not  bronght  Shak- 
speare into  notice?"  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
to  allow  that  would  be  to  lampoon  the 
age.  Many  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are 
the  worse  for  being  acted :  Macbeth,  for 
instance."  Boswbll.  **  What,  sir,  Is 
nothing  gained  by  decoration  and  action  ? 
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ladeed  I  do  wish  that  yoa  had  iDentiooed 
Garrick."  Johnson.  ^  My  dear  »ir,  had 
I  meatiooed  him,  I  mast  have  mentioned 
many  more;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Gib- 
ber— nav,  and  Mr.  Cibl>er  too ;  he  too 
altered  Shalcspeare."  Boswblx..  **  Yoq 
have  read  his  apology,  sir?"  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  it  is  very  entertaining.  Bat  as 
for  Gibber  liimseif,  talcing  froiu  his  con- 
versation all  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
said,  he  was  a  poor  creature.  I  remember 
when  he  brought  me  one  of  his  Odes  to 
have  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could  not  bear 
snch  nonsense,  and  would  not  let  him 
read  it  to  the  end ;  so  little  respect  had 
I  for  that  great  man  !  (laughing).  Yet 
I  remember  Richardson  wondering  that 
I  could  treat  him  with  familiarity." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen 
the  execution  of  several  convicts  at  Ty- 
bam,  two  days  before,  and  that  none  of 
them  seemed  to  be  under  any  concern. 
Johnson.  "  Most  of  them,  sir,  have  never 
thought  at  all."  Bosweix.  **  But  is  not 
the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man  V  John- 
son. '*  So  much  so,  sir,  that  the  whole  of 
life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of 
it."  He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
talked  of  his  meditating  upon  the  awful 
bonr  of  his  own  dissolution,  and  in  what 
manner  he  should  conduct  himself  upon 
that  occasion :  "  1  know  not  (said  he), 
whether  I  should  wish  to  have  a  friend 
by  me,  or  have  it  all  between  God  and 
myself." 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses 
of  others ;— Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  there 
is  much  noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  No,  sir,  we  have 
a  certain  degree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us 
to  do  good  :  more  than  that.  Providence 
does  not  intend.  It  would  bo  misery  to 
no  purpose."  Boswell.  "  But  suppose 
BOW,  sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate  friends 
was  apprehended  for  an  oflfence  for  which 
be  might  be  hanged."  Johnson.  **  I 
should  do  what  I  could  to  bail  him,  and 
give  him  any  other  assistance ;  but  if  he 
were  once  fairly  hanged,  I  should  not 
suffer."  BoswKLL.  "  Would  you  eat 
your  dinner  that  day,  sir?"  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir;  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were 
eating  with  me.  Why,  there's  Baretti, 
who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow, 
friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every 
side ;  yet  if  he  should  be  hanged  none  of 
them  will  eat  a  slice  of  plum-pudding 
the  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetick  feeling 
goes  a  very  little  way  in  depressing  the 
mind.'' 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at 
Foote's,  who  showed  me  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Tom  Davies,  telling 
him  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep 
from  the  concern  he  felt  on  account  of 
*•  Thi$  sad  affair  of  BaretHy**  begging 
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of  him  to  try  if  he  could  suggest  any 
thing  that  might  be  of  service ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  recommending  to  bim  an 
industrious  young  man  who  kept  a  pickle 
shop.  Johnson.  **  Ay,  sir,  here  yon 
have  a  specimen  of  human  sympathy ;  a 
friend  hanged  and  a  cucumber  pickled. 
We  know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the 
pickle  man  has  kept  Davies  from  sleep  : 
nor  does  he  know  himself.  And  as  to 
his  not  sleeping,  sir;  Tom  Davies  is  a 
very  great  man;  Tom  has  been  upon  the 
stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those  things : 
I  have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  and 
cannot  do  those  things."  Boswelju  '*  I 
have  often  blamed  myself,  sir,  for  not 
feeling  for  others  as  sensibly  as  many 
say  they  do."  Johnson.  «'  Sir,  don't  be 
duped  by  them  any  more.  You  will  find 
these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very 
ready  to  do  you  good.    They  pay  you 


hy  feeling," 
Bosw 


>wsLL.  "  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of 
humour."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir."  Bos- 
weix. *'  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  ex- 
hibiting character."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it 
is  not  a  talent ;  it  is  a  vice ;  it  is  what 
others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy, 
which  exhibits  the  character  of  a  species, 
as  that  of  a  miser  gathered  from  munv 
misers:  it  is  farce  which  exhibits  indi- 
viduals." Boswell.  *'  Did  not  he  think 
ofexhibilingyou,sir?"  Johnson.  "Sir, 
fear  restrained  him  ;  he  knew  I  would 
have  broken  his  bones.  I  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  a 
leg ;  I  would  not  have  left  him  a  leg  to 
cut  off."  Boswell.  *'  Pray,  sir,  is  not 
Foote  an  infidel  ?"  Johnson.  "  I  do  not 
know,  sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel ; 
but  if  he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as 
a  dog  is  an  infidel ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
never  thought  upon  the  subject*."  Bos- 
well. *'  I  suppose,  sir,  he  has  thought 
superficially,  and  seized  the  first  notions 
which  occurred  to  his  mind."  Johnson. 
"  Why  then,  sir,  still  he  is  like  a  dog, 
that  snatches  the  piece  next  him.    Did 

*  Wlscn  >lr.  t'oniP  was  at  Edinbitrfth,  he 
tbnni^l^tl  Hi  to  r.u\vf\i\n  a  numerous  Scotch 
coiniiauy  uiib  ii  urrat  deal  uf  coarse  jocu* 
larjt^t  4t  t^«  Lxi'iiJ-e  of  Dr.  JohDcoD,  ima^ 
griniit^  iv  vrmtld  lu'  n  cepiable.  1  felt  tliia  as 
uoi  vi\\\  tn  nua  ,  liiit  Htt  very  patiently  till  he 
hail  ?^haiiiieil  bu  inrTrimenl  on  that  snt»ject; 
auij  tlLiia  ab*ervt:(l  [hat  surely  Johnson  must 
be  Alluued  fo  ^AW-  'iiinie  Hterltng  wit,  and  that 
I  liikn)  iitrard  btm  n.Ly  a  very  rood  thing  of 
Mr  Fiitite  iiimtp^r.  "  Ab,  my  old  friend  Sam 
rcriL'd  Kdoi^},  lid  it^Aii  Mjrs  bietter  thinas:  do 
let  U4  bjvc  ii/'  li[]"tk  which  I  told  the  above 
story,  nlkich  produrc^i  a  very  loud  laugh  from 
the  company.  But  I  never  saw  Foote  *o  dis> 
concerted.  He  looked  arave  and  anxrv,  and 
encered  into  a  serioaa  refutation  of  the  justice 
of  the  remark.  "  Wha^  sir  (said  he),  talk  thus 
of  a  man  of  liberal  education ;— a  man  who 
for  years  was  at  the  Univer«ity  of  Oxford,— a 
man  who  ha«  added  MKteen  new  characters  to 
the  Bof  iish  drama  of  his  ooaotry !'' 
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yoQ  never  observe  that  dogs  hare  not  the 
power  of  comparing?  A  dog  will  take  a 
small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large, 
when  both  are  before  him." 

*'  Buchanan  (he  observed)  has  fewer 
centot  than  any  modern  Latin  poet.  He 
has  not  only  had  great  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  bat  was  a  great  poetical 
geniofl.   Both  the  Scaligers  praise  him." 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Con- 
greve  with  high  commendation,  and  said, 
**  Shakspeare  never  has  six  lines  together 
without  a  fault.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
seven :  bat  this  does  not  refute  mv  ge- 
neral assertion.  If  I  come  to  an  oit»ard, 
and  say  there's  no  fruit  here,  and  then 
comes  a  poring  man,  who  finds  two  apples 
and  three  pears,  and  tells  me, '  Sir,  you 
are  mbtaken,  I  have  found  both  apples 
and  pears,'  I  should  laugh  at  him;  what 
would  that  be  to  the  purpose?" 

BoswELL.  *'  What  do  you  think  of 
Dr.  Young's  *  Night  Thoughts,'  sir?" 
Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  there  are  very 
fine  things  in  them."  Boswell.  "  Is 
there  not  less  religion  in  the  nation  now, 
sir,  than  there  was  formerly  ?"  Johnson. 
"  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  there  is."  Bos- 
WKLL.  **  For  instance,  there  used  to  be 
a  chaplain  in  every  great  family,  which 
we  do  not  find  now."  Johnson.  "  Nei- 
ther do  you  find  anv  of  the  state  servants 
which  "great  families  used  foimerly  to 
have.  There  is  a  change  of  modes  in  the 
whole  department  of  life." 

Next  day,  October  20,  he  appeared, 
for  the  only  time,  I  suppose,  in  his  life, 
as  a  witness  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  being 
called  to  give  evidence  to  the  character 
of  Mr.  Baretti,  who,  having  stabbed  a 
man  in  the  street,  was  arraigned  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  murder.  Never  did  such 
a  constellation  of  genius  enlighten  the 
awftil  Sessions  Honse.erophatically  called 
Justice  Hall ;  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Beauderk,  and  Dr.  Johnson;  and 
undoubtedly  their  favourable  testimony 
had  due  weight  with  the  Court  and  Jury. 
Johnson  gaye  his  evidence  in  a  slow, 
deliberate,  and  distinct  manner,  which 
was  uneommonty  impressive.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Baretti  was  acquitted. 

On  the  SAth  of  October  we  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Mitre  Tavern.  I  found 
fiinlt  with  Foote  for  indulging  his  talent 
of  ridicule  at  the  expense  of  his  visitors, 
which  I  colloquially  termed  making  fools 
of  his  company.  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir, 
when  you  go  to  see  Foote,  yon  do  not 
go  to  see  a  saint :  you  go  to  see  a  man 
who  will  be  entertained  at  your  house, 
and  then  bring  yon  on  a  pnbliok  stage ; 
who  will  entertain  yon  at  his  honse,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  bringing  yon  on  a 
pablick  stage.  Sir,  he  does  not  make 
fools  of  hii  company;  they  whom  he 
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exposes  are  fools  already 
them  into  action." 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  "  It  is 
a  mistaken  notion  that  a  vast  deal  of 
money  is  brought  into  a  nation  by  trade. 
It  is  not  so.  Commodities  come  from 
commodities ;  but  trade  produces  no 
capital  accession  of  wealth.  However, 
though  there  should  be  little  profit  in 
money,  there  is  a  considerable  profit  in 
pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one  nation  the  pro- 
ductions of  another ;  as  we  have  wines 
and  fruits  and  many  other  foreign  articles 
brought  to  us."  Boswell.  **  Yes,  sir,  and 
there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure  by  its  famish- 
ing occupation  to  such  numbers  of  man- 
kind." Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  yon  cannot 
call  that  pleasure  to  which  aR  are  averse, 
and  which  none  begin  but  with  the  hope 
of  leaving  off;  a  thing  which  men  dislike 
before  they  have  tried  it  and  when  they 
have  tried  it."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,-  the 
mind  must  be  employed,  and  we  grow 
weary  when  idle."  Johnson.  *•  That  is, 
sir,  because  others  being  busy,  we  want 
company  ;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there 
would  be  no  growing  weary ;  we  should 
all  entertain  one  another.  There  Is,  in- 
deed, this  in  trade : — it  gives  men  an 
opportunity  of  improving  their  situation. 
If  there  were  no  trade,  many  who  an» 
poor  wottld  always  remain  poor.  But  no 
man  loves  labour  for  itself."  Bosweix. 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does. 
He  is  a  very  laborious  Judge,  and  he 
loves  the  labour."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that 
is  because  be  loves  respect  and  distinction. 
Gould  he  have  them  without  labour,  he 
would  like  it  less."  Boswell.  "  He 
tells  me  he  likes  it  for  itself."—"  Why, 
sir,  he  fancies  so,  because  he  is  not  ac- 
customed to  abstract." 

We  went  Iiome  to  his  house  to  tea. 
Mrs.  Williams  made  it  with  sufficient 
dexterity,  notwithstanding  her  blindness, 
though  her  manner  of  satisfying  herself 
that  the  cups  were  ftill  enough  appeared 
to  me  a  little  awkward ;  for  I  fancied 
she  put  her  finger  down  a  certain  way, 
till  she  felt  the  tea  touch  it*.  In  my 
first  elation  at  being  allowed  the  privilege 
of  attending  Dr.  Johnson  at  his  late  visits 
to  this  lady,  which  was  like  being  i  ae- 
cretioribus  cotuiliis,  I  willingly  drank 
cup  after  cup,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm  of 
novehy  went  off,  I  grew  more  fastidious  ; 
and,  besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was 
of  a  peevish  temper. 

•  I  have  since  had  reason  to  think  that  I 
wu  mistaken ;  for  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
la<I.T.  who  wai  iornr  intimate  with  her.  and 
likely  to  be  a  more  Hccumte  observer  of  such 
matter*,  that  khe  had  arquircd  mich  a  nicencka 
of  toach  a«  to  know,  by  the  feelinf  on  rhe 
outside  of  the  cup,  boar  near  it  was  to  beiug 
rail. 
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There  was  a  petty  large  circle  this 
eveniog.  Dr.  Jobasoa  was  in  very  good 
hamour,  lively,  and  ready  to  ufk  apon 
all  snbjects.  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  self- 
taaght  philKMopher,  told  him  of  a  new 
inveated  machine  which  went  withoat 
horses  :  a  nan  who  sat  in  it  tamed  a 
handle,  which  worked  a  spring  that  drove 
it  forward.  "  Then,  sir  (said  Johnson), 
what  Is  gained  is,  the  man  has  his  choice 
whether  be  will  move  himself  alone,  or 
himself  and  the  machine  too.'*  Domi- 
nicetti  being -mentioned,  he  would  not 
allow  him  any  merit.  **  There  is  nothing 
in  all  this  boasted  system.'  No,  sir; 
medicated  baths  can  be  no  better  than 
warm  water ;  their  only  effect  can  be 
tiiat.  of  tepid  moisture."  One  of  the 
company  took  the  other  side,  mainUin- 
ing  that  medicines  of  varjoas  sorttf,  and 
some  too  of  most  powerfai  effect,  are 
introduced  into  the  haman  frame  by  the 
medinm  of  the  pores ;  and  therefore 
when  warm  water  is  impregnated  with 
salntiferons  substances,  it  may  produce 
as  great  effects  as  a  bath.  This  appeared 
to  me  very  satisfactory.  Johnson  did  not 
answer  it ;  bat  talking  for  victory,  and 
determined  to  be  master  of  the  field,  he 
had  recoarse  to  the  device  which  Gold- 
smith imputed  to  him  in  the  witty  words 
of  one  of  Cibber's  comedies:  **  There  is 
no  argning  with  Johnson ;  for  when  his 
]Hstol  misses  fire,  be  knocks  yon  down 
with  the  butt  end  of  it.**  He  turned  to 
the  gentleman,  "  Well,  sir,  go  to  Do- 
minicetti,  and  get  thyself  fbmigated ;  but 
be  sore  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  thy 
bead,  for  that  is  the  peccant  part.** 
This  produced  a  triumphant  roar  of 
Unfhter  Anom  the  motley  assembly  of 
philosophers,  printers,  and  dependants, 
male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  *'  If, 
sir,  yon  were  shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a 
new-born  child  with  you,  what  would 
yovt  dot''  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  I  should 
not. much  like  my  company."  Boswell. 
'*  But  would  yon  take  the  trouble  of 
rearing  it  V* "  He  seemed,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  unwilling  to  pursue  the 
sobject :  but  upon  my  persevering  in  my 
question,  replied,  **  Why,  yes,  sir,  I 
would ;  bat  I  must  have  all  convenienees. 
If  I  had  no  garden  I  would  make  a  shed 
on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for  fresh 
air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it  much, 
and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,  not 
with  cold  water  to  give  it  pain."  Bos- 
WEix.  *'  But,  sir,  does  not  heat  relax  V* 
JoBMSON.  '*  Sir,  you  are  not  to  imagine 
the  water  is  to  be  very  hot :  I  wonid  not 
coddle  the  child.  No,  sir,  the  hardy 
method  of  treating  children  does  no  good. 
I'll  take  yon  five  children  from  London 
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who  shall  cuff  five  Highland  children. 


Sir,  a  man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a 
burthen,  or  ran,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a 
roan  brought  up  in  the  hardest  manner  in 
the  country.''  Bobwkll.  **  Good  living, 
I  svppose,  makes  the  Londoners  strong.** 
JOHNSUN.  *'  Why,  sir,  I  don't  know  that 
it  does.  Onr  chairmen  from  Ireland, 
who  are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have  been 
broagbt  up  upon  potatoes.  Qaantity 
makes  up  for  quality."  Boswkll. 
"  Would  you  teach  this  child  that  I 
have  furnished  you  with  any  thing?" 
JoHNaoN.  "  No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to 
teach  it.*'  Boswbix.  **  Would  not  you 
have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it  f "  John- 
son. "  No,  sir,  I  should  net  have  a 
pleasure  in  teaching  it.'*  Boswsll. 
**  Have  yon  not  a  pleasure  in  teaching 
meni—There  I  have  yon.  You  have^ 
the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men  that  I 
should  have  in  teaching  children."  John- 
son. **  Why,  something  about  that." 

BoswKLL.  **  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
what  is  called  natural  affection  is  born 
with  ns  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect 
of  habit  or  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  No 
child  has  it  for  a  parent  whom  it  has  not 
seen."  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  I  think 
there  is  an  instinctive  natural  affection 
in  parents  towards  their  children." 

Rnssia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to 
become  a  great  empire,  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population : — Johnson.  **  Why, 
sir,  I  see  no  prospect  of  their  propagating 
more.  They  can  have  no  more  children 
than  they  can  get.  I  know  of  no  way  to 
make  them  breed  more  than  they  do.  It 
is  not  from  reason  and  prudence  that 
people  marry,  but  from  inclination.  A 
man  is  poor ;  be  thinks,  '  I  cannot  be 
worse,  and  so  I'll  e'en  take  Peggy.*  '* 
BOBWJEJUL.  '*  But  have  not  nations  been 
more  populous  at  one  period  than  ano- 
ther?" Johnson.  *'  Yes,  sir;  but  that 
has  been  owing  to  the  people  being  less 
thinned  at  one  period  than  another,  whe- 
ther by  emigrations,  war,  or  pestilence, 
not  by  their  being  more  or  less  prolifick. 
Births  at  all  times  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  same  number  of  people." 
BosWEix.  **  Bnt,  to  consider  the  state 
of  our  own  country ;— does  not  throwing 
a  number  of  farms  into  one  hand  hurt 
population?'*  Johnson.  "  Why,  no,  sir; 
the  same  quantity  of  food  being  prodoced 
will  be  consumed  by  the  same  number 
of  mouths,  though  the  people  may  be 
disposed  of  in  different  ways.  We  see, 
if  com  be  dear  and  botchers'  meat  cheap, 
the  farmers  all  apply  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  com  till  it  becomes  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  then  butchers'  meat  be- 
comes  dear ;  so  that  an  equality  is  alwaj's 
preserved.  No,  sir,  let  fanciful  men  do 
as  they  will,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  difficult 
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to  distorb  the  system  of  life."  BcewKLL. 
'*  But«  sir,  is  it  not  a  very  bad  thing  for 
landlords  to  oppress  their  tenants  by 
raising  their  rents  1"  Johnson.  **  Very 
bad.  But,  sir,  it  never  can  have  any 
general  inflnence ;  it  may  distress  some 
individnals.  For,  consider  this :  land- 
lords cannot  do  without  tenants.  Now 
tenants  will  not  give  more  for  land  than 
land  is  worth.  Jf  they  can  make  more 
of  their  money  by  keeping  a  shop,  or 
s|ny  other  wav,  they'll  do  it,  and  so  oblige 
landlords  to  let  land  come  back  to  a  rea> 
sonable  rent,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
tenants.  Land,  in  England,  is  an  article 
of  commerce.  A  tenant  who  pays  his 
landlord  his  rent  thinks  himself  no  more 
obliged  to  him  than  you  tliink  yonrself 
obliged  to  a  man  in  whose  shop  you  buy 
a  piece  of  goods.  He  knows  the  landlond 
does  not  let  him  have  his  land  for  less 
tlian  he  can  get  from  others,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  shopkeeper  sells  his  goods. 
Ko  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  riband  for 
sixpence  when  sevenpence  is  the  current 
price.''  Bosw£LL.  "  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
better  that  tenants  should  be  dependent 
on  landlords?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  as 
there  are  many  more  tenants  than  land- 
lords, perhaps,  strictly  speaking,we  should 
wish  not.  But  if  you  please  yon  may 
let  your  lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the  value, 
part  in  money  and  part  in  homage.  1 
i;hould  agree  with  you  in  that."  Boswell. 
**  So,  sir,  you  laugh  at  schemes  of  poli- 
tical improvement."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  most  schemes  of  political  improve- 
ment are  very  laushable  things." 

He  observed,  ''Providence  has  wisely 
ordered  that  the  more  numerous  men 
are  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to 
ftgree  in  any  thing,  and  so  they  are 
governed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
poor  should  reason,  *  We'll  be  the  poor 
no  longer,  we'll  make  the  rich  take  their 
turn,'  they  could  easily  do  it,  were  it  not 
that  they  can't  agree.  So  the  common 
soldiers,  though  so  much  more  numerous 
than  their  officers,  are  governed  by  them 
for  the  same  reason." 
'  He  said,  "  Mankind  have  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  habitations  to  which 
they  Have  been  accustomed.  You  see 
the  inhabitants  of  Norway  do  not  with 
pne  consent  quit  it  and  go  to  some  part 
of  America,  where  there  is  a  mild  cli. 
mate,  and  where  they  may  have  the  same 
produce  from  land  with  the  tenth  part  of 
the  labour.  No,  sir,  their  affection  for 
their  old  dwellings,  and  the  terronr  of  a 
general  change,  keep  them  at  home. 
Thus  we  see  many  of  tlie  finest  spots  in 
the  worM  thinly  inhabited,  and  many 
rocged  spots  well  inhabited." 

*'  The  London  Chronicle,"  which  was 
the  only  newspaper  he  constantly  took 


in,  being  brought,  the  office  of  reading  it 
aloud  was  assigned  to  me.  I  was  diverted 
by  his  impatience.  He  made  me  pats 
over  so  many  parts  of  it  that  my  task 
was  very  easy.  He  would  not  suffer  one 
of  the  petitions  to  the  King  about  the 
Middlesex  election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant 
while  I  remained  in  London,  and  being 
much  pleased  with  him,  I  asked  Dn 
Johnson  whether  his  being  a  Roman 
Gatholick  should  prevent  my  taking  him 
with  me  to  Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
no,  sir,  if  he  has  no  objection,  yon  can 
have  none."  Boswell.  *'  So,  sir,  yon 
are  no  great  enemy  to  the  B4>man  Gatho- 
lick religion."  ^hnson.  **  No  more, 
sir,  than  to  the  Presbyterian  religion." — • 
Boswell.  **  You  are  joking."  John- 
son. «  No,  sir,  I  really  think  so.  Nay, 
sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Popish."" 
Boswell.  "  How  so,  sir?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no 
church,  no  apostolical  ordination."  Bos- 
well. "And  do  yon  think  that  absolutely 
essential,  sir?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
as  it  was  an  apostolical  institution,  1  think 
it  is  dangerous  to  be  without  it.  And, 
sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  publick 
worship :  they  have  no  form  of  prayer 
in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join. 
They  go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to 
judge  whether  they  will  join  with  him." 
Boswell.  **  But,  sir,  their  doctrine  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Their  confession  of  faith  and 
the  thirty-nine  articles  contain  the  same 
points,  even  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion." Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir ;  pre- 
destination was  a  part  of  the  clamour  of 
the  times,  so  it  is  mentioned  in  our  arti- 
cles, but  with  as  little  positiveness  as 
could  be."  Boswell.  *'  Is  it  necessary, 
sir,  to  believe  all  the  thirty-nine  articles?" 
Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  that  is  a  question 
which  has  been  much  agitated. — Some 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  they  should 
all  be  befieved  ;  others  have  considered 
them  to  be  only  articles  of  peace*,  thai 

•  [Dr.  Simon  Palrkk  (afterward!  Bishop 
of  Elv)  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  sutgect, 
in  a  letter  to  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mapietoft, 
dated  Feb.  s.  1682-83 : 

*'  I  always  took  the  Articles  to  be  only  arti- 
cles of  coiDUionion  ;  and  so  Bishop  Bramhalt 
expressly  maintains  aeainst  the  Biithop  of 
Chalcedon ;  and  i  remember  well  that  Bishop 
Sanderson,  when  the  King  was  first  restored, 
received  the  subscription  of  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  which  he  declared  was  not  to  then 
as  articles  of  faith  hatveaee.  1  think  you 
need  WAke  no  scruple  ofthe  matter,  becanse 
all  that  I  know  so  understand  the  meaning  of 
subscriiition,  and  upon  other  terms  would  not 
subscribe."— The  above  was  primed  some 
years  aeo  in  the  European  Maffatlne,  fk-om 
the  original,  now  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maple- 
toflr,  surgeon  at  Chertsey,  grandson  to  Or. 
John  Mapietoft.   M.] 
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is  to  say,  jvoB  are  not  to  preach  against 
them.'*  BoBWBix.  "  It  appears  to  me, 
sir,  tliat  predestination,  or  what  is  eqai- 
▼alent  to  it,  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  hold 
an  universal  prescience  in  the  Deity." 
JOHMSUN.  '*  Why,  sir,  does  not  God  every 
day  see  thinp  going  on  without  prevent- 
ing them ."  BoswELL.  '*  True,  sir,  but 
if  a  thing  be  certainly  foreseen  it  must 
be  fixed,  and  cannot  happen  otherwise ; 
and  if  we  apply  this  consideration  to  the 
human  mind  there  is  no  free  will,  nor  do 
I  see  hq\v  prayer  can  be  of  any  avail." 
He  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke  and  Bishop 
Bramhall  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and 
bid  me  read  Sooth's  Sermons  on  Prayer ; 
bnt  avoided  the  question  which  has  ex- 
eruciated  philosophers  and  divines  beyond 
any  other.  I  did  not  press  it  further  when 
I  perceived  that  he  was  displeased,  and 
shrunk  from  any  abridgment  of  an  attri- 
bute usually  ascribed  to  the  Divinity, 
however  irreconcileable  in  its  full  extent 
with  the  grand  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment. His  supposed  orthodoxy  here 
cramped  the  vigorous  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding. He  was  confine<I  by  a  chain 
which  early  imagination  and  long  habit 
made  him  think  massy  and  strong,  but 
which,  had  he  ventured  to  try,  he  could 
at  once  have  snapt  asunder. 

I  proceeded :  *'  What  do  you  think, 
sir,  of  Purgatory,  as  believed  by  the 
Roman  CathoUcks'?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  it  is  a  very  harmless  doctrine.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as 
to  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  nor 
so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into 
the  society  of  blessed  spirits ;  and  there- 
fore that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to 
allow  of  n  middle  state,  where  they  may 
be  purified  by  certain  degrees  of  suffering. 
Yon  see,  sir,  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  this."  B06WELL.  **  But  then, 
sir,  their  masses  for  the  dead  V  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  if  it  be  once  established  that 
tliere  are  souls  in  Purgatory,  it  is  as 
proper  to  pray  for  them  as  for  oar 
brethren  of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this 
life."  BoswBLU  "  The  idolatry  of  the 
Massf"  Johnson.  **  Sir,  there  is  no 
idolatry  in  the  Mass.  They  believe  God 
to  be  there,  and  they  adore  him."  Bos- 
WEix.  **The  worship  of  Saints?"  John- 
son. "  Sir,  they  do  not  worship  Saints ; 
they  invoke  them ;  they  only  ask  their 
prayers.  I  am  talking  all  this  time  of 
the  doctrine*  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I  grant  yon  that  in  yrcLCtice,  Pnrgatory 
.  is  made  a  lucrative  imposition,  and  that 
the  people  do  become  idolatixMis  as  they 
recommend  themselves  to  the  tutelary 
protectioa  of  particular  saints.  I  thiok 
their  giving  the  sacrament  only  in  one 
kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary 
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I  wonder  how  the  Council  of  Trent  ad> 
mitted  it."  Boswbll.  '*  Confession  V* 
Johnson.  **  Why,  I  don't  know  but  that 
is  a  good  thing.  The  Scripture  says» 
'  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,'  and 
the  priests  confess  as  well  as  the  laity. 
Then  it  most  be  considered  that  their 
absolution  is  only  upon  repentance,  and 
often  upon  penance  also.  You  think 
your  sins  may  be  forgiven  wilhoot  pe- 
nance, upon  repentance  alone." 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the 
common  obiections  against  the  Roman 
Catholick  Church  that  I  might  hear  so 
great  a  man  upon  them.  What  he  said 
is  here  accurately  recorded.  But  it  l« 
not  improbable  that  if  one  had  taken  tb« 
other  side,  he  might  have  reasoned  dif- 
ferently. 

I  must  however  mention  that  he  had 
a  respect  for  "  the  old  reliyiortf**  as  the 
mild  Melancthon  called  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholick  Church,  even  while  he 
was  exerting  himself  for  its  reformation 
in  some  particulars.  Sir  William  Scott 
informs  me  that  he  heard  Johnson  say, 
"  A  man  who  is  converted  from  Pro- 
testantism to  Popery  may  be  sincere: 
he  parts  with  nothing  :  he  is  only  super- 
adding to  what  he  already  had.  But  a 
convert  ft-om  Popery  to  Protestantism 
gives  op  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as 
sacred  as  any  thing  that  he  retains ;  there 
is  so  much  laceration  of  mind  in  such  a 
conversion  that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere 
and  lasting."  The  truth  of  this  reflection 
may  be  confirmed  by  many  and  eminent 
instances,  some  of  wliich  will  occur  to 
most  of  my  readers. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced 
the  subject  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  the  fear  of  it  might  be  got 
over.  I  told  him  that  David  Hume  said 
to  me,  he  was  no  more  uneasy  to  think 
he  should  not  be  after  his  life  than  that 
he  had  not  been  before  he  began  to 
exist.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks 
so,  his  perceptions  are  disturbed ;  he  is 
mad ;  if  he  does  not  think  so,  he  lies. 
He  may  tell  you  he  tiolds  his  finger  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  without  feeling 
pain ;  woold  you  believe  him  t  When 
he  dies  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has." 
BoswKLL.  *'  Foote,  sir,  told  me,  that 
when  he  was  very  ill  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die."  Johnson.  **  It  is  not  true,  sir. 
Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to 
Hume's  breast,  and  threaten  to  kill 
them,  and  you'll  see  how  they  behave." 
BosvTEU..  *'  But  may  we  not  fortify  oor 
minds  for  the  approach  of  death?" — 
Here  I  am  sensible  I  was  in  the  wrong, 
to  bring  before  his  view  what  he  ever 
looked  upon  with  horrour ;  for  althoogh 
when  in  a  celestial  frame  of  mind,  in  bU 
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**  Vanity  of  Hnman  Wishes,"  he  has 
snpposed  death  to  be  "  kind  Natare*s 
signal  for  retreat*'  ftrora  this  state  of 
being  to  "  a  happier  seat,"  his  thonghts 
upon  this  awfnl  change  were  in  general 
full  of  dismal  apprehensions.  His  mind 
resembled  the  vast  amphitheatre,  the 
Colisaeum  at  Rome.  In  the  centre  stood 
his  judgment,  which,  lilce  a  mighty  gladi- 
ator, combated  those  apprehensions  that, 
like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Arena,  were 
ail  aronnd  in  cells,  ready  to  be  let  oat 
npon  him.  After  a  conflict,  he  drives 
them  back  into  their  dens;  but  not  kill- 
ing them,  they  were  stilt  assailing  him. 
To  my  question,  whether  we  might  not 
fortify  oar  minds  for  the  approach  of 
death,  he  answered,  in  a  passion,  "  No, 
sir,  let  it  alone.  It  mattera  not  how  a 
roan  dies,  bnt  how  he  lives.  The  act  of 
dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so 
short  a  time."  He  added  (with  an  ear- 
nest look),  "  A  man  knows  it  mnst  be 
so,  and  submits.  It  will  do  him  no  good 
to  whine.** 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion. He  was  so  provoked  that  he  said, 
**  Give  as  no  more  of  this ;  and  was 
thrown  into  sach  a  state  of  agitation  that 
he  expressed  himself  in  a  way  that 
alarmed  and  distressed  me ;  showed  an 
Impatience  that  I  shoold  leave  him,  and 
when  I  was  going  away,  called  to  me 
sternly,  "  Don't  let  as  meet  to  morrow." 

I  went  home  exceedingly  nneasy.  All 
the  harsh  observations  which  I  had  ever 
heard  made  npon  his  character  crowded 
into  my  mind  ;  and  I  seemed  to  myself 
like  the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into 
the  lion's  mouth  a  great  many  times  with 
perfect  safety,  bnt  at  last  had  it  bit  off. 

Next  morning  I  sent  him  a  note, 
stating  that  I  might  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  but  it  was'  not  intentionally ;  he 
was  therefore,  I  coold  not  help  thinking, 
too  severe  upon  me.  That  notwithstand- 
ing onr  agreement  not  to  meet  that  day, 
I^  wonid  call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the 
eity,  and  stay  five  minates  b^'  my  watch. 
**  Yoa  are  (said  I),  in  my  mind,  since 
last  night,  surrounded  with  eload  and 
storm.  Let  me  have  a  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine, and  go  abont  my  affairs  in  serenity 
and  cheerfulness.** 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad 
that  he  was  not  alone,  which  wonld  have 
made  oor  meeting  more  awkward.  There 
were  with  him  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr. 
Tyers,  both  of  whom  I  now  saw  for  the 
first  time.  My  note  had,  on  his  own 
reflection,  softened  him,  for  he  received 
me  very  complacently  ;  so  that  I  unex- 
pectedly found  myself  at  ease ;  and  joined 
In  the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  criticks  had  done  too  mnch 
honour  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  by 


writing  so  mnch  against  him.  That  in  his 
**  Creation**  he  had  been  helped  by  vari- 
ous wits,  a  line  by  Phillips  and  a  line  by 
Tickell ;  so  that  bv  their  aid,  and  that  of 
others,  the  poem  had  been  made  out  *. 

I  def^ded  Blackmore's supposed  line^ , 
which  liave  been  ridiculed  as  absolute 
nonsense: 

"  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortiger  hid  oo. 
Which  from  a  naked  Hirt  bit  grandsirc  won  t.* 

I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit. 
A  Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in 
battle,  and  a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it 
is  a  painted  vest  won  from  him,  though 
he  was  naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavonrably  of  a  cer- 
tain  pretty  voluminous  authour,  saying, 
**  He  used  to  write  anonymous  books, 
and  then  other  books  commending  those 
books,  in  which  there  was  something  of 
rascality.** 

I  whispered  him,  **  Well,  sir,  yon  are 
now  in  good  humour.**  Johnson.  *'  Yes, 
sir.*'  I  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  the  staircase.  He  stopped 
me,  and  smiling,  said,  '*  Get  you  gone 
in  ;**  a  curious  mode  of  inviting  me  to 
stay,  which  I  accordingly  did  for  some 
time  longer. 

This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  recon- 
ciliation,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thongl.t 
to  have  detailed  too  minutely,  mnst  be 
esteemed  as  one  of  many  proofs  which 
his  friends  had,  that  though  he  might  be 
charged  with  bad  humour  at  times,  he 
was  always  a  good-natured  man  ;  and  I 
have  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  nice 

*  [Johiiion  himself  has  vindicated  Black- 
more  upon  this  verjr  point.  See  the  Lives  of 
the  Foeti,  rol.  iii.  p.  75.  8vo.  1791.    I.  B.— O.] 

t  An  acute  correjipondent  of  the  European 
Magazine.  Anril,  179-i, 'has  completely  ex- 
noflpd  a  miBtalce  wliirh  ba»  beennnaccountablr 
trequent  In  a«cnbinv  these  lines  to  Blarlc- 
niore,  notwithHtaudiafr  that  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
in  that  very  popular  work  "The  Succialor,** 
mentions  tbem  aa  written  by  the  Authnur  of 
•*  The  British  Princes,"  the  Hon.  Edward 
Howard.  The  correspondent  above  Dientiooed 
fthowR  thio  mistake  to  l»e  so  inveterate  thai 
not  only  /defended  the  lines  as  Hiarkmnre's, 
ill  the  pre«eiice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  without  any 
contradiction  or  doubt  of  their  suthenticity, 
but  thdt  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whittakrr  haa 
asserted  in  print,  that  be  nndeistands  thev 
were  tufipiessed  in  the  late  edition  or  editions 
of  Blackmore.  "After  all  (says  this  intelllKeut 
writer)  it  is  not  unwonhy  of  particuliir  obser- 
vation, that  llieae  lines  so  often  fiuoted  do  not 
exist  either  in  Blackmore  or  Howard.**  in 
•'  The  British  Princes,**  Bvo.  1669,  now  before 
me,  p.  9C,  they  stand  tbos: 
*'  A  vest  as  admired  Vortifper  had  on, 
Wiiich  from  this  bland's  foes  his  grandsire 

won. 
Whose  aitful  colour  paes'd  the  Tytian  dye. 
Obliged  to  triumph  in  this  legacy.** 

It  Is  probable.  I  think,  that  sone  war,  in 
order  to  make  Howard  still  more  ridiculoua 
than  lie  really  was,  has  formed  the  couplet  aa 
it  now  circulates. 
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and  delicate  observer  of  maimers,  parti- 
calarly  remark,  that  when  npon  any 
occasion  Johnson  had  been  roogh  to  any 
person  in  company,  he  took  the  first 
opportonity  of  reconciliation  by  drinking 
to  hfan,  or  addressing  his  discoorae  to 
liim  ;  bat  if  he  fonnd  his  dignified  indi- 
rect overtures  sallenly  neglected,  be  was 
qaite  indifferent,  and  considered  himself 
as  having  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do, 
and  the  other  as  now  in  the  wrong. 

Being  to  set  oat  for  Scotland  on  the 
10th  of  November,  I  wrote  to  him  at 
Streatham,  begging  that  he  woold  meet 
me  in  town  on  the  9th  ;  bot  if  this  shoald 
be  very  inconvenient  to  him,  I  wonld  go 
thither.     His  answer  was  as  follows : 

"  TO  JAMES  B06WELL,  ESQ. 
'*  DBAK  Sift, 

"  Upon  balancing  the  inconveniences  of 
both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less  incom- 
mode yoQ  to  spend  your  night  here  than 
me  to  come  to  town.  I  wish  to  see  yoa, 
and  am  ordered  by  the  lady  of  this  house 
to  invite  you  hither.  Wbettier  you  can 
come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any  occa- 
sion of  writing  to  yoa  again  before  your 
marriage,  and  therefore  tell  yon  now, 
that  with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  hap- 
piaws.  1  am,  dear  sib, 
**  Your  most  affectionate 

**  Hnmbie  servant, 

»« Nov.  9,  i7fie.'»       **  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

I  was  deUined  in  town  till  it  was  too 
late  on  the  ninth,  so  went  to  him  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  November. 
**  Now  (said  he),  that  yoo  are  going  to 
nuurry,  do  not  expect  more  from  life  than 
life  will  afford.  Yon  may  often  find 
yonrself  out  of  hamoar,  and  yon  may 
often  think  your  wife  not  stndioas  enough 
to  please  you ;  and  yet  you  may  have 
reason  to  consider  yonrself  as  upon  the 
wliole  very  hapiNly  married." 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he 
observed,  "  Our  marriage  service  is  too 
refined.  It  is  calculated  only  for  the 
best  kind  of  marriages;  whereas,  we 
should  have  a  form  for  matches  of  con- 
venience, of  which  there  are  many." 
He  agreed  with  me  that  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  having  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed  by  a  regular 
clergyman*  for  this  was  not  commanded 
in  scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him 
a  little  epigrammatick  song  of  mine,  on 
matriQM>ny,  which  Mr.  Garrick  had  a 
few  days  before  procured  to  be  set  to 
mosick  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin. 

A  MATRIMONIAL  TBOCOHT. 

**  In  the  blithe  &*y*  of  boneyii  oon, 
With  Kate's  alluremenu  smitten, 

I  lovc<l  bcr  late,  I  lov«d  Ittr  •onn. 
And  call'd  iier  dearest  kiiteo. 


Bui  DOW  Biy  kitten's  fvowa  a  cat. 
And  croM  like  other  wives, 

O  !  bjr  iDv  MNii,  mv  hoot»t  Mat, 
I  fear  sbe  has  nfue  liTei.** 

My  illustrioQS  friend  said,  **  It  is  very 
well,  sir;  but  you  should  not  swear." 
Upon  which  I  altered  "  O !  by  my  soal," 
to  "  alas,  alas  I" 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me 
to  London,  and  see  me  into  the  post- 
ehaise  which  was  to  carry  me  on  my 
road  to  Scotland.  And  sure  I  am,  that 
however  inconsiderable  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars recorded  at  this  time  may  appear 
to  some,  they  will  be  esteemed  by  the 
best  part  of  my  readers  as  genuine  trails 
of  his  character,  contributing  together  to 
give  a  full,  fair,  and  distinct  view  of  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  political  pam- 
phlet, entitled  *'  The  False  Alarm," 
intended  to  Justify  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  and  their  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  having  virtually  as- 
sumed it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  expulsion 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament  was  equiva- 
lent to  exclusion,  and  thus  havitig  de- 
clared Colonel  Lutterel  to  be  duly  elected 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  great  majority 
of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as 
a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of  election, 
an  alarm  for  the  constitution  extended 
Itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  prove 
this  alarm  to  be  false  was  the  purpose  of 
Johnson's  pamphlet;  but  even  his  vast 
powers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
constitutional  truth  and  reason,  and  his 
argument  failed  of  effect ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  have  since  expunged  the 
offensive  resolution  from  their  Journals. 
That  the  House  of  Commons  might  have 
expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  repeatedly,  and  as 
often  as  he  shoald  be  rechosen,  was  not 
denied ;  but  incapacitation  cannot  be  but 
by  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  bow  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  government  in  general  and  an 
aversion  to  popular  clamour  could  blind 
and  contract  such  an  understanding  as 
Johnson's  in  this  particular  case ;  yet  the 
wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent  vivacity 
which  this  pamphlet  displayed  made  it 
be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the  time, 
and  it  will  ever  be  read  with  plea8ure» 
for  the  sake  of  its  composition.  That  it 
endeavoured  to  infuse  a  narcotick  indif- 
ference as  to  pubiick  concerns  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  that  it  broke 
out  sometimes  into  an  extreme  coarse- 
ness of  contemptuous  abuse,  is  but  too 
evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that 
when  the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides, 
he  takes  a  fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grate- 
ful compliment  to  the  King,  who  had 
rewarded  bis  merit:  '* These  low  born 
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rulers  have  eodeAvoared»  snrely  withoat 
effect,  to  alienate  the  affectioos  of  the 
people  from  the  only  King  who  for 
almost  a  century  has  much  appeared  to 
desire,  or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve 
them.''  And  **  Every  honest  man  must 
lament  that  the  faction  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  Tories,  who, 
being  long  accustomed  to  signalise  their 
principles  by  opposition  to  the  Court,  do 
not  yet  consider  that  they  have  at  last  a 
King  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party, 
and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common  father 
of  all  his  people." 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once 
discovered  to  be  Johnson's,  several  an- 
swers came  out,  in  which  care  was  taken 
to  remind  the  publick  of  his  former 
attacks  upon  government,  and  of  his  now 
being  a  pensioner,  without  allowing  for 
the  honourable  terms  upon  which  John- 
son's penaion  was  granted  and  accepted, 
or  the  change  of  system  which  the  British 
court  had  undergone  upon  the  accession 
of  his  present  Majesty.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soothed  in  the  highest  strain  of  pane- 
gyrick  in  a  poem  called  *'  The  Remon- 
strance,'' by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stockdaie, 
to  whom  he  wa9,  upon  many  occasions, 
a  kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made 
by  him  describes  so  well  his  own  state, 
and  that  of  numbers  to  whom  self-exami- 
nation is  habitual,  that  I  cannot  omit  it : 

"June  1,  1770.  Every  man  naturally 
persuades  himself  that  he  can  keep  his 
resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinced  of  his 
imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and 
frequency  of  experiment  This  opinion 
of  our  own  constancy  is  so  prevalent 
that  we  always  despise  him  who  suffers 
bis  general  and  settled  purpose  to  be 
overpowered  by  an  occasional  desire. 
They,  therefore,  whom  frequent  failures 
have  made  desperate,  cease  to  form  reso- 
lutions; and  they  who  are  becoming 
cunning  do  not  tell  them.  Those  who  do 
not  make  them  are  very  few,  hot  of  their 
effect  little  is  perceived ;  for  scarcely 
any  man  persists  in  a  course  of  life 
planned  by  choice,  bat  as  he  is  restrained 
from  deviation  by  some  external-  power. 
He  who  may  live  as  he  will  seldom 
lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his  own 
rules*." 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  tlie  fol- 
lowing letters : 

**  TO  THB  REVEREND  DR.  FARMER, 

CAMBRIDGE. 
*'  SIR, 

"  As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to 
himself  anjr  possession  that  may  be  useful 
to  the  publick,  I  hope  you  will  not  think 

•  Prajers  and  Meditations,  p.  U, 


me  unreasonably  intrusive,  if  J  have  re> 
course  to  you  for  such  information  as 
you  are  more  able  to  give  me  than  any 
other  man. 

"  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you 
have  already  placed  above  the  need  of 
any  more  support,  Mr.  Steevens,  a  very 
ingenious  gentleman,  lately  of  King's 
College,  has  collected  an  account  of  all 
the  translations  which  Shakspeare  might 
have  seen  and  used.  He  wishes  his  cata-? 
logue  to  be  perfect,  and  therefore  entreats 
that  you  will  favour  him  by  the  insertioo 
of  such  additions  as  the  accuracy  of  year 
inquiries  has  enabled  you  to  make.  To 
this  request,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
my  own  solicitation. 

"  We  have  no  immediate  use  for  this 
catalogue,  and  therefore  do  not  desire 
that  it  should  interrupt  or  hinder  your 
more  important  employments.  But  it 
will  be  kind  to  let  us  know  that  yon 
receive  it. 

"  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  21,  1770."^ 

*'  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  The  readiness  with  which  you  were 
pleased  to  promise  me  some  notes  on 
Shakspeare  was  a  new  instance  of  yonr 
friendship.  I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but 
am  desired  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  helps 
me  in  this  edition,  to  let  you  know  that 
we  shall  print  the  tragedies  first,  and 
shall  therefore  want  first  the  notes  which 
belong  to  them.  We  think  not  to  incom- 
mode the  readers  with  a  supplement; 
and,  therefore,  what  we  cannot  put  into 
its  proper  place  will  do  us  no  good.  We 
sliaJl  not  begin  to  print  before  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  perhaps  not  so  soon. 
"  1  am,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
*'  London,  Jane  W,  1770." 

"  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  JOSEPH  WARTON. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  AM  revising  my  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, and  remember  that  I  formerly 
misrepresented  your  opinion  of  Lear. 
Be  pleased  to  write  the  paragraph  as  yon 
would  have  it,  and  send  it.  If  you  have 
any  remarks  of  your  own  upon  that  or 
any  other  play,  I  shall  gladly  receive 
them. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  War- 
ton.  I  sometimes  think  of  wandering  for 
a  few  davs  to  Winchester,  but  am  apt  to 
delay.    I  am, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Sept.  27,  mo*** 
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"  TO  KR.  FRANCIS  BARBKR,  AT  MRS.  CLAPF*8, 
BISHOP-STORTroSD,  HERTFORUfiHIRR. 
•*  DEAR  FRANCIS, 

"  I  AM  at  last  8at  down  to  write  to  yon, 
and  shoald  very  mach  blame  myself  for 
having  neglected  yoa  so  long,  if  I  did  not 
impute  tliat  and  many  other  failings  toj 
want  of  health.  I  hope  not  to  be  so  long' 
kilent  again.  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
with  yoar  progress,  if  you  can  really 
perform  the  exercises  which  yon  are  set ; 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Ellis  does  ndt  suffer  you 
to  impose  on  him,  or  on  yourself. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Let  me  know  what  English  books 
yon  read  for  yonr  entertainment.  Yon 
can  never  be  wise  nnless  you  love  read- 
ing. 

'*  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or 
forsake  yon ;  for  if,  when  I  examine 
yon,  I  find  that  yon  have  not  lost  your 
time,  you  shall  want  no  encouragement 
Tlrom 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  Sept.  25, 1770." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
*•  DEAR  FRANCIS, 

**  I  HOPE  you  mind  your  business.  I 
design  yon  shall  stay  with  Mrs.  Clapp 
these  holidays.  If  you  are  invited  out 
vou  may  go,  if  Mr.  Ellis  gives  leave.  I 
have- ordered  you  some  clothes,  which 
yon  will  receive,  I  believe,  next  week. 
My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  to 
Mr.  EUls,  and  Mr.  Smith,  &c. 
'*  I  am, 
**  Your  affectionate, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson." 
««  December  7, 1770." 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total 
cessation  of  all  correspondence  between 
Br.  Johnson  and  me,  without  any  cold- 
ness on  either  side,  but  merely  from  pro- 
crastination, continued  from  day  to  day ; 
and  as  I  was  not  in  London,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  enjoying  his  company  and 
recording  his  conversation.  To  snpply 
.tliis  blank  I  shall  present  my  readers 
with  some  Collectanea,  obligingly  ftar- 
nished  to  me  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell, 
of  Falkland,  in  Ireland,  some  time  as- 
sistant preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  for 
many  years  the  social  friend  of  Johnson, 
who  spoke  of  him  with  a  very  kind 
regard. 

**  My  acquaintance  with  that  great  and 
venerable  character  commenced  in  the 
year  1754.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by 
Mr.  Grierson*,  his  Majesty's  printer  at 

•  Son  of  the  learned  Mrs.  Gri«r«on,  who 
4rfts  patroniKd  by  the  late  Lord  Graiiviilc, 
and  was  the  editor  of  several  of  the  clatvtcks. 
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Dublin,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing,  and  great  wit  and  vivacity.  Mr. 
Grierson  died  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of 
tweirty-seven.  Dr.  Johnson  highly  re- 
spected his  abilities,  and  often  observed, 
that  he  possessed  more  extensive  know- 
ledge than  any  man  of  his  years  he  had 
ever  known.  His  industry  was  equal  to 
his  talents ;  and  he  particularly  excelled 
in  every  species  of  pfaik>logical  learning, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  critick  of  the 
age  he  lived  in. 

"  I  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude my  obligation  to  Mr.  Grierson,  for 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  Dr.  John- 
son's acquaintance  and  friendship,  w  hich 
continued  uninterrupted  and  undimi- 
nished to  his  death :  a  connexion  that 
was  at  once  the  pride  and  happiness  of 
my  life. 

**  What  pity  it  is  that  so  much  wit  and 
good  sense  as  he  continually  exhibited  in 
conversation  should  perish  unrecorded  I 
Pew  persons  quitted  his  company  with- 
out perceiving  themselves  wiser  and 
better  than  they  were  before.  On  serious 
subjects  he  flashed  the  most  interesting 
conviction  upon  his  auditors ;  and  upon 
lighter  topicks,  you  might  have  supposed 
— Albano  Mttsag  de  monte  locutas, 

**  Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little 
to  the  celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character 
by  any  communications  I  can  furnish, 
yet,  out  of  pure  respect  to  his  memory, 
I  will  venture  to  transmit  to  yon  some 
anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  fell 
nnder  my  own  observation.  The  very 
minutuB  of  such  a  character  must  be 
interesting,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
filings  of  diamonds. 

"In  politicks  he  was  deemed  a  Tory, 
but  certainly  was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious 
or  party  sense  of  the  term  ;  for  while  he 
asserted  the  legal  and  salutary  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  he  no  less  respected 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people. 
Whiggism,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
he  said,  was  accompanied  with  certain 
principles ;  but  latterly,  as  a  mere  party 
distinction  nnder  Walpole  and  the  Pei- 
hains,  was  no  better  than  the  politicks  of 
stockjobbers  and  the  religion  of  infidels. 

**  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by 
parliamentary  corniption,  and  asserted 
most  strenuously,  that  a  prince,  steadily 
and  conspicuously  pursuing  the  interests 
of  his  people,  could  not  fail  of  parlia- 
mentary concurrence.  A  prince  of  ability, 
he  contended,  might  and  should  be  the 

[Her  edition  of  Tacituo,  with  the  notes  of 
Rychios,  in  three  volumes  Sro.  1730,  was  dedi- 
cated in  very  eleeaiit  Latin  to  John  Lord 
Carteret  (afterwards  Earl  OrttnviUe),by  whom 
she  was  patronised  during  bis  residence  in 
Ireland  a<  Lord  Lieutenant  between  17M  and 
1730.    M.j 
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directing  soal  and  spirit  of  lus  own  ad- 
ministration ;  in  sliort,  tiis  own  minister, 
and  not  the  mere  head  of  a  party  :  and 
then,  and  not  tiil  then,  would  the  royai 
dignity  be  sincerely  respected. 

*'  Johnson  seemed  to  think  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  crown  influence  over  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (not  meaning  a 
corrupt  and  shamcfai  dependence)  was 
very  salutary,  nay,  even  necessary,  in 
Onr  mixed  eovernmeut.  '  For  (said  he), 
if  the  members  were  under  no  crown  in- 
flnence,  and  disqualified  from  receiving 
any  gratification  from  Court,  and  resem- 
bled, as  they  possibly  might,  Pym  and 
Haslerig,  and  other  stubborn  and  sturdy 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
wheels  of  government  would  be  totally 
obstructed.  Such  men  would  oppose, 
merely  to  show  their  power,  from  envy, 
jealousy,  and  perversity  of  disposition  ; 
and,  not  gaining  themselves,  would  hate 
and  oppose  all  who  did  ;  not  loving  the 
person  of  the  prince,  and  conceiving  they 
owed  him  little  gratitude,  from  the  mere 
spirit  of  insolence  and  contradiction,  they 
would  oppose  and  thwart  him  upon  all 
occasions.' 

*'  The  inseparable  imperfection  an- 
nexed to  all  human  governments  con- 
sisted, he  said,  in  not  being  able  to  create 
a  sufficient  fund  of  virtue  and  principle 
to  carry  the  laws  into  due  and  efl'ectnai 

execution.  Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue 

alone  could  execute.  And  where  conUI 
sufficient  virtue  be  found  1  A  variety  of 

delegated,  and  often  discretionary  powers 

must  be  intrusted  somewhere  ;  which,  if 

not  governed  by  integrity  and  conscience, 

would  necessarily  be  abused,  till  at  last 

the  constable  would  sell  his  for  a  shilling. 
"  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes 

charged  with  abetting  slavish  and  arbi- 
trary principles  of  government.  Nothing, 

in  my  opinion,  could  be  a  grosser  ca- 
lumny and  misrepresentation  ;  for  how 

can   it  be  rationally  supposed  that  he 

should  adopt  such  pernicious  and  absurd 

opinions,  who  supported  his  philosophical 

oliaracter  with  so  much  dignity,  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  his   personal  liberty 

and  independence*,  and  could  not  brook 

the  smallest  appearance  of  neglect  or  in- 
sult, even  from  the  highest  personages? 
**  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances 

of  more  familiar  life. 
**  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  my 

acquaintance  seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform. 

About  twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited 

him,  and  frequently  found  him  in  bed,  or 

declaiming  over  his  tea,  which  he  drank 

very   plentifully.     He  generally  had  a 


•  [On  the  npces<)it7  of  crown  influence,  see 
B'>uciier*it  Sernion«  on  the  Aniericati  Revolu- 
rmn,  p.  318:  and  Faley^s  Moral  Pbiloonphy, 
B.  VI.  c  vii.  p.  491,  4to  there  quoted.  1.  B.] 


levee  of  morning  viaiton,  cluefly  men  of 
letters ;  Hawkesworth,  Goldsmith,  Mnr- 
phy,  Langton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  &c. 
oec.  and  sometimes  learned  ladies ;  par- 
ticularly I  remember  a  French  lady  of 
wit  and  fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of 
a  visit.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  publick  oracle,  whom 
every  body  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
visit  and  consult;  and  doubtless  they 
were  well  rewarded.  I  never  could  dis- 
cover how  he  found  time  for  his  compo- 
sitions. He  declaimed  all  the  morning, 
then  went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where 
he  commonly  stayed  late,  and  then  drank 
his  tea  at  some  friend's  house,  over  which 
he  loitered  a  great  while,  but  seldom  took 
snpper.  I  fancy  he  must  have  read  and 
wrote  chiefly  in  the  night,  for  I  can 
scarcely  recollect  that  he  ever  refused 
going  with  me  to  a  tavern,  and  he  often 
went  to  Ranelagh,  which  he  deemed  a 
place  of  innocent  recreation. 

"  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in 
his  pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  hiin, 
between  his  houpe  and  the  tavern  where 
he  dined.  He  walked  the  streets  at  all 
hours,  and  said  he  was  never  robbed,  for 
the  rogues  knew  he  had  little  money,  nor 
had  the  appearance  of  having  much. 

*'  Thongn  the  most  accessible  and  com- 
municative man  alive,  yet  when  he  sus- 
pected he  was  invited  to  be  exhibited,  he 
constantly  spurned  the  invitation. 

^  •*  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire 
visited  him  when  I  was  present,  to  con- 
sult him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to 
which  they  were  inclined.  '  Come  (said 
he),  you  pretty  fools,  dine  with  Maxwell 
and  me  at  the  Mitre,  and  we  will  talk 
over  that  subject ;'  which  they  did,  and 
after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  upon 
his  knee,  and  fondled  her  for  half  an  honr 
together. 

"  Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  ooontry 
lodging  near  Twickenham,  he  asked 
what  sort  of  society  I  had  there.  I  told 
him,  but  indifferent ;  as  they  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  opulent  traders  retired  from 
business.  He  said,  he  never  much  liked 
that  class  of  people ;  '  For,  sir  (said  he), 
they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen, 
without  acquiring  the  manners  of  gen- 
tlemen.' 

"  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  Loo- 
don  f:  he  observed,  that  a  man  stored 

1  Montaline  had  the  same  affection  for 
Paris  whicn  Johnson  had  for  Loudnn.->-**  Je 
I'Hinie  tendrement  (says  he  in  bis  Essay  on 
Vanity),  Jutqn'  a  sea  i'«'rrueii  et  h  f^*  tarhe*. 
Je  ne  suia  Fraocoi*,  que  par  cette  frrdode 
cite,  f  rande  en  people*,  (prande  «n  felkite  de 
ion  assicue,  mais  nw  tout  gr<iDde  et  incon- 
purable  cu  vaiit-te  et  divcr«i(e  dea  comino- 
ditez:  ia  frloire  de  la  France,  ec  I'un  des  pliu 
nobles  orneniena  dii  monde."  Vol.  iii.  p.  331, 
edit.  Amsterdam,  I78i.   1.  B. 
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bis  mind  better  there  thaa  any  where 
el»e;  and  that  in  remote  situations  a 
man's  body  might  be  feasted,  but  his 
mind  was  starved,  and  his  faculties  apt 
to  degenerate  from  want  of  exercise  and 
competition.  No  place  (he  said)  cored 
a  man's  vanity  or  arrogance  so  well  as 
lioudon ;  for  as  no  man  was  either  great 
or  good  per  9e,  but  as  compared  with 
others  not  so  g<x>d  or  great,  he  was  sore 
to  find  in  the  metropolis  many  his  equals, 
and  some  his  superiors.  He  observed, 
that  a  man  in  London  was  in  less  danger 
of  failing  in  love  indiscreetly  than  any 
where  else:  for  there  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  preten- 
sions of  a  vast  variety  of  objects  kept 
him  safe.  He  told  me  that  he  had  fre- 
quently been  offered  country  preferment, 
if  he  woald  consent  to  take  orders ;  but 
he  conld  not  leave  the  improved  society 
of  the  capital,  or  consent  to  exchange  the 
exhilarating  joys  and  splendid  decora- 
tions of  publick  life,  for  the  obscority, 
insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remote 
•itoatiotts. 

**  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harte,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  writer  of  '  The  History  of 
Gnstavus  Adolphus,'he  much  commended 
him  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  most 
companionable  talents  he  had  ever  known. 
He  said,  the  defects  in  his  history  pro- 
ceeded not  from  imbecility  but  from 
foppery. 

*'  He  loved  (he  said)  the  old  black 
letter  books;  they  were  rich  in  matter, 
though  their  style  was  inelegant;  won- 
derfully so,  considering  how  conversant 
the  writers  were  with  the  best  models  of 
antiquity. 

'*  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy' 
(he  said)  was  the  only  book  that  ever 
took  him  oot  of  bed  two  lioors  sooner 
than  he  wished  to  rise. 

**  He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set 
about  writing  a  History  of  Ireland,  and 
archly  remarked,  there  had  been  some 
good  Irish  writers,  and  that  one  Irishman 
might  at  least  aspire  to  be  equal  to  ano- 
ther. He  bad  great  compassion  for  the 
miseries  and  distresses  of  the  Irish  nation, 
particularly  the  papists;  and  severely 
reprobated  the  barbarous  debilitating  po- 
licy  of  the  British  government,  which 
(he  said)  was  the  most  detestable  mode 
of  persecution.  To  a  gentleman,  who 
hinted  such  policy  might  be  necessary  to 
support  the   authority   of   the   Englbh 

government,  he  replied  by  saying,  *  Let 
he  authority  of  the  English  government 
perish  rather  than  be  maintained  by 
loiquity.  Better  would  it  be  to  restrain 
the  turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the 
authority  of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them 
amenable  to  law  and  Justice  by  an  efiec- 
tuai  and  rigorous  police,  than  to  grind 
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them  to  powder  bv  all  maimer  of  disabi- 
iities  and  incapacities.  Better  (said  he) 
to  hang  or  drown  people  at  once  than  by 
an  unrelenting  persecution  to  beggar  and 
starve  them.'  The  moderation  and  hu- 
manity of  the  present  times  have,  in  some 
measure,  justified  the  wisdom  of  his 
observations. 

"Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of 
prejudices,  nay,  antipathy,  with  regard 
to  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Surely,  so 
illiberal  a  prejudice  never  entered  his 
mind :  and  it  is  well  known,  many  na- 
tives of  that  respectable  conntry  possessed 
a  large  share  in  his  esteem :  nor  were 
any  of  them  ever  excluded  from  his  good 
oflices,  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted. 
True  it  is,  he  considered  the  Scotch, 
nationally,  as  a  crafty,  designing  people, 
eageriy  attentive  to  their  own  interest, 
and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  other  people.  '  While 
they  confine  their  benevolence,  in  a  man- 
ner, exclusively  to  those  of  their  own 
country,  they  expect  to  share  iu  the  good 
offices  of  other  people.  Now  (said  John- 
son)  this  principle  is  either  tight  or 
wrong ;  if  right,  we  should  do  well  to 
imitate  such  conduct ;  if  wrong,  we  can- 
not too  much  detest  it.' 

"  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral 
sermon  for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman, 
he  naturally  inquired  into  the  character 
of  the  deceased  ;  and  being  told  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  humility  and  conde- 
scension to  inferiours,  he  observed,  that 
those  were  very  laudable  qualities,  hot  it 
might  not  be  so  easy  to  discover  who  the 
lady's  inferiours  were. 

'•Of  a  certain  player  he  remarked, 
that  his  conversation  usually  threatened 
and  announced  more  than  it  performed ; 
that  he  fed  you  with  a  continual  renova> 
tion  of  hope,  to  end  in  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  disappointment. 

**  When  exasperated  by  contradiction, 
he  was  apt  to  treat  his  opponents  with 
too  much  acrimony :  as,  '  Sir,  you 
don't  see  your  way  through  tliat  qaes- 
tion :'— *  Sir,  you  talk  the  language  of 
ignorance.'  On  my  observing  to  him 
that  a  certain  gentleman  had  remained 
silent  the  whole  evening,  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  brilliant  and  learned  society,  *  Sir 
(aaid  he)  the  eooversation  overflowed 
and  drowned  him.' 

"  His  philosophy,  though  austere  and 
solemn,  was  by  no  means  morose  and 
cynical,  and  never  blunted  the  laudable 
sensibilities  of  bis  character,  or  exempted 
him  from  the  influence  of  the  tender  paa- 
sions.  Want  of  tenderness,  he  always 
alleged,  was  want  of  parts,  and  was  no 
less  a  proof  of  ttnfMdity  than  depravity. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hanway,  who  pub* 
lislied  '  An  Uight  Days'  Journey  from 
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London  to  Portsiiioutb,* '  lonaft  (said  he) 
acquired  tome  reputation  by  travelling 
abroad,  bat  lost  it  all  by  travelling 
borne.* 

"  Of  the  passion  of  love  he  remarked, 
that  its  violence  and  ill  eflfects  were  mach 
exaggerated ;  for  who  knows  any  real 
sofferings  on  that  head  more  than  from 
the  exorbitancy  of  any  other  passion  1 

**  He  ranch  commended  *  Law's  Se. 
riouB  Call/  which  he  said  was  the  finest 
piece  of  hortatory  theology  in  any  lan- 
guage. '  Law  (said  he)  fell  latterly  into 
the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen,  whom 
Law  alleged  to  have  been  somewhat  in 
the  same  state  with  St.  Paal,  and  to  have 
seen  unutterable  things.  Were  it  even 
so  (said  Johnson),  Jacob  woald  have  i-e- 
sembled  St.  Pan!  still  more  by  not  at- 
tempting to  niter  them.' 

"  He  observed,  Ihat  the  established 
elergy  in  general  did  not  preach  plain 
enough  ;  and  that  polished  periods  and 
glittering  sentences  flew  over  the  heads 
of  the  common  people,  without  any  im- 
pression upon  their  hearts.  Something 
might  be  necessary,  he  observed,  to  ex- 
cite the  affections  of  the  common  people, 
who  were  sunk  in  languor  and  lethargy, 
and  therefore  he  supposed  that  the  new 
concomitants  of  metnodism  might  pro- 
bably prodace  so  desirable  an  effect. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  he  observed, 
delighted  in  change  and  novelty,  and 
even  in  religion  itself,  courted  new  a  p. 
pearances  and  modifications.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  some  methodist 
teachers,  he  said,  he  could  scarcely  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  man  who  travelled 
nine  hundred  miles  in  a  month,  and 
preached  twelve  times  a  week ;  for  no 
adequate  reward,  merely  temporal,  could 
be  given  for  such  indefatigable  labour. 

* 'Of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works, 
he  remarked,  that  they  tended  to  unsettle 
every  thing,  and  yet  settled  nothing. 

"  He  was  much  affected  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come 
and  assist  him  to  compose  his  mind, 
which  indeed  I  found  extremely  agitated. 
He  lamented  that  all  serious  and  reli- 
gious conversation  was  banished  ftom  the 
society  of  men,  and  yet  great  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  it.  All  acknow^ 
ledged,  he  said,  what  hardly  any  body 
practised,  the  obligations  we  were  under 
of  making  the  concerns  of  eternity  the 
governing  principles  of  our  lives.  Every 
man,  he  observed,  at  last  wishes  for  re- 
treat ;  he  sees  his  expectations  frustrated 
in  the  world,  and  begins  to  wean  himself 
fk'om  it,  and  to  prepare  for  everlasting 
separation. 

**  He  observed,  that  the  influence  of 
London  now  extended  every  where,  and 
tint  from  all  manner  of  communication 
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being  opened,  there  shortly  would  be  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or 
places  of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

"  He  was  no  admirer  of  blank  verse, 
and  said  It  always  failed  unless  sustained 
by  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  In  blank 
verse,  he  said,  the  language  suffered  more 
distortion  to  keep  it  out  of  prose  than  any 
inconvenience  or  limitation  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  shackles  and  circnm< 
spection  of  rhyme. 

**  He  reproved  me  once  for  saying 
grace  without  mention  of  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jksus  Christ,  and  hoped  in  future 
I  would  be  more  mindful  of  the  apos- 
tolical injunction. 

**  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before 
me  at  Mr.  Langton's  house,  saying,  he 
hoped  he  knew  his  rank  better  than  to 

E resume  to  take  place  of  a  Doctor  in 
Hvinity.  I  mention  such  little  anec- 
dotes, merely  to  show  the  peculiar  turn 
and  habit  of  his  mind. 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that 
there  was  more  to  be  endured  than  en-^ 
joyed  in  the  general  condition  of  human 
life  ;  and  frequently  quoted  those  lines 
of  Dryden : 
< Strange  cozenage!    none  woald  live   past 

veani  apnin, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain* 

For  his  part,  he  said,  he  never  passed  that 
week  in  his  life  which  he  would  wish  to 
repeat,  were  an  angel  to  make  the  pro- 
posal to  him. 

"  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  English 
nation  cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their 
reason  better  than  any  other  people  ;  but 
admitted  that  the  French,  though  not  the 
highest,  perhaps,  in  anv  department  of 
literature,  yet  m  every  department  were 
very  high.  Intellectual  preeminence,  he 
observed)  was  the  highest  superiority  } 
and  that  every  nation  derived  their  high- 
est reputation  f^om  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  their  writers*  Voltaire,  be 
said,  was  a  good  narrator,  and  that  his 
principal  merit  consisted  in  a  happy  se- 
lection>and  arrangement  of  circumstances. 

**  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  com- 
pared with  Richardson's,  he  said,  they 
might  be  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was 
not  an  eagle. 

'*  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the 
P^re  fioBcovitch,  at  the  honse  of  Mrs. 
Cholmondely,  I  heard  him  maintain  the 
superiority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  over  all 
foreign  philosophers  *,  with  a  dignity  and 

•  [In  a  discourse  b*  Sif  William  Jones,  ad- 
drcMed  to  the  A«iaiick  Society,  Feb.  24,  1785, 
it  the  rollowing  passag'C  : 

"  Oneof  thetnoiit  aaj^cious  men  io  this  agrc, 
who  continnes,  I  hope,  to  improve  and  adorn 
it,  Samuel  Johnson,  remarked  in  my  hciu-iiir, 
that  if  Newiou  bad  flourished  in  ancient 
Greece,  be  ww«M.  have  been  worshiped  as  a 
Divinity."    M.] 
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eloquence  tiiat  surprised  that  learned 
foreigner.  It  being  observed  to  him, 
that  a  rage  for  every  thing  English  pre- 
vailed much  in  France  after  Lord  Chat- 
ham's gioriovs  war,  he  said,  he  did  not 
wonder  at  it,  for  that  we  had  dmbbed 
Aose  fellows  into  a  proper  reverence  for 
as,  and  that  their  national  petolance 
reqnired  periodical  chastisement. 

**  Lordliyttelton'B  Dialogues  he  deemed 
a  nngatory  performance.  '  That  man 
(said  he)  sat  down  to  write  a  book,  to 
tell  the  world  what  the  world  had  all  his 
life  been  telling  him.' 

"  Somebody  observing  that  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  in  the  year  1745,  had  made 
snrprising  efforts,  considering  their  nu- 
merous wants  and  disadvantages  :  *  Yes, 
sir  (said  he),  their  wants  were  numerous : 
bat  you  have  not  mentioned  the  greatest 
of  them  all, — the  want  of  law.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  inward  light,  to 
which  some  methodists  pretended,  he 
said,  it  was  a  principle  utterly  incom- 
patible with  social  or  civil  security.  '  If 
a  man  (said  he)  pretends  to  a  principle 
of  action  of  which  I  can  know  nothing. 
Bay,  not  so  much  as  that  he  has  it,  but 
only  that  he  pretends  to  it ;  how  can  1 
tell  what  that  person  may  be  prompted 
to  do?  When  a  person  professes  to  be 
governed  by  a  written  ascertained  law,  I 
can  then  know  where  to  find  him.' 

*'  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a 
mere  unconnected  rhapsody,  a  tiresome 
repetition  of  the  same  images.  *  In  vain 
shall  we  look  for  the  lucidtu  ordo,  where 
there  is  neither  end  or  object,  design  or 
moral,  nee  certa  recurrit  imago.* 

**  Being  asked  by  &  young  noblenuin 
what  was  become  of  the  gallantry  and 
military  spirit  of  the  old  English  nobility, 
he  replied,  *  Why,  my  lord,  I'll  tell  you 
what  is  become  of  it :  it  is  gone  into  the 
city  to  io<^  for  a  fortune.' 

*'  Speaking  of  a  dull  tiresome  fellow, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  *  That 
fellow  seems  to.  me  to  possess  bat  one 
idea,  and  that  is  a  wroue  one.' 

**  Much  inquiry  haviug  been  made 
concerning  a  gentleman  who  had  quitted 
a  company  where  Johnson  was,  and  no 
Uiformation  being  obtained ;  at  last  John- 
son observed,  that  'he  did  not  care  to 
speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his  back, 
oat  he  believed  the  gentleman  was  an 
attorney.* 

"  He  spoke  witli  much  contempt  of 
the  notice  taken  of  Woodhoase,  the  poet- 
ical shoemaker.  He  said,  it  was  ail 
vanity  and  childishness:  and  that  sueh 
objects  were>  to  those  who  patronised 
them,  mere  mirrours  of  their  own  supe- 
riority. *  They  had  better  (said  he)  fur- 
nish the  roan  with  good  implements  for 
bis  trade  thaa  raise  sabscriptions  for  his 


poems.  He  may  make  an  excellent 
shoemaker,  but  can  never  make  a  good 
poet.  A  school-boy's  exercise  may  be 
a  pretty  thing  for  a  school-boy  ;  but  it  is 
no  treat  for  a  man.' 

"  Speaking  of  Boetius,  who  was  the 
favourite  writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he 
said  it  was  very  sarprising,  that  upon 
such  a  subject,  and  in  sach  a  situation, 
he  should  be  tnagia  pkilosophtu  qitam 
ChrisHantu. 

*'  Speaking  of  Arthur  Marphy,  whom 
he  very  much  loved,  '  I  don't  know  (said 
he)  that  Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the 
very  first  dramatick  writers ;  yet  at  pre- 
sent I  doubt  much  whether  we  have  any 
thing  snperiour  to  Arthur.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he 
said,  it  was  an  idle  dream  to  suppose 
that  the  country  conU  sink  under  it. 
Let  the  publick  creditors  be  ever  so  cla- 
morous, the  interest  of  millions  mast  ever 
prevail  over  that  of  thousands. 

*'  Of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Collations,  he 
observed,  that  though  the  text  should  not 
be  much  mended  thereby,  yet  it  was  no 
small  advantage  to  know,  that  we  had 
as  good  a  text  as  the  most  consommate 
industry  and  diligence  could  procure 

**  Johnson  observed,  that  so  many  ob- 
jections might  be  made  to  every  thing 
that  nothing  could  overcome  them  but 
the  necessity  of  doing  something.  No 
man  would  be  of  any  profession,  as  sim- 
ply opposed  to  not  being  of  it :  but  every 
one  must  do  something. 

"  He  remarked,  that  a  London  parish 
was  a  very  comfortless  thing;  for  the 
clergyman  seldom  knew  the  face  of  one 
out  of  ten  of  his  parishioners. 

"  Of  the  late  Mr.  Mallet  bespoke  with 
no  great  respect :  said,  he  was  ready  for 
any  dirty  job :  that  he  had  wrote  against 
Byng  at  the  instigation  of  the  minbtry, 
and  was  equally  ready  to  write  for  him, 
provided  he  found  his  account  in  it. 

*'A  gentleman  who  had  been  very 
unhappy  in  marriage,  married  imme* 
diately  after  his  wife  died :  Johnson  said, 
it  was  the  triumph  of  hope  over  expe- 
rience. 

"  He  observed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and 
education  should  meet  a  suitable  com- 
panion in  a  wife.  It  was  a  miserable 
ihiog  when  the  conversation  could  only 
be  such  as,  whether  the  mutton  should 
be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  probably  a  dis- 
pute about  that. 

"  He  did  not  approve  of-  late  mar- 
riages, observing,  that  more  was  lost  in 
point  of  time  tlian  compensated  for  by 
any  possible  advantages.  Even  ill  as- 
sorted marriages  were  preferable  to 
cheerless  celibacy. 

*'  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  that 
he  nei&er  wanted  parts  nor  literature ; 
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fyit  Cbfit  Ki»  vwtjty  and  QuiKOtiim  ob. 
scDEed  his  inerits. 

"  U^  md,  foppery  wm  iMver  cared ; 
it  W90  the  bad  sUnntaa  of  the  mmd, 
which,  like  those  of  the  body,  w«re  never 
rectified :  once  a  coxc<HBb,  and  always 
a  coicoomb. 

"  Being  told  th«t  Gilbert  Cowper 
called  him  the  Caliban  of  literatare  ; 
'  Well  (said  he)  I  iunst  dub.  him  the 
Pnnchinello.' 

'*  Speaking  of  the  old.  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  he  said,  '  That  man  spent 
his  life  in  catching  at  an  object  [Ikerary 
eminence],  which  he  had  not  power  to 
grasp.' 

'*  To  find  a.  snbsUtntion  for  violated 
morality,  he  said,  was  the  leading  feature 
in  all  perversions  of  religion^ 

"He  often  used  to  quote,  with  great 
pathos*,  those  fine  lines  of  Virgil : 

'  Optima  gtuegne  die*  miteris  mortalibus  avi 
Pnma  fu§U;    subeunt-  mor-U,  trtttitque  te- 

El  labor,  tt  Swfg  rapU  inclementia  mortis  J 

"Speaking of  Homer,  whom  he  vene- 
rated as  the  prince  of  poetS)  Johnson 
rensariced  that  the  advice  given  to  Dio- 
med  *  by  his  fotber,  when  he  sent  him  to 
the  Trojan  war,  was  the  noblest  exhor- 
tation that-  could  bo  instanced  in  any 
heathen  writer,  and  comprised  in  a  single 
line  : 

Aicy  oe^KTrciciy,  xou  itveifOiXav  Sfxfjsvou  a>0\uv  '• 
which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by 
I>r.  QIarke  thus :  semper  appeters  prce- 
ttanitMsimaf  it  omnibus  nUis  antecel- 
lere. 

**  He  observed,  *  it  was  a  most  morti- 
fying reflection  for  any  man  to  consider, 
what  he  had  done,  compared  with  what 
he  might  have  done.* 

**  He  said  few  people  had  intellectual 
resources  sufficient  to  forego  the  pleasures 
of  wine.  They  could  not  otherwise  con- 
trive liow  to  fill  the  interval  between 
dinner  and  supper. 

**  He  went  with  me  one-  Sunday  to 
hear  my  old.  Master,  Gregory  Sharpe, 
preach  at  the  Temple.— In  the  prefatory 
prayer,  Sharpe  ranted  about  Liberty ,  as 
a  blessing  most  fervently  to  be  implored, 
and  its  continuance  prayed  for.  Johnson 
observed  that  our  lioerty  was  in  no  sort 
of  danger: — he  would  have  done  much 
belter  to  pray  i^inst  our  licentious- 
ness. 

**  One  evening  at  Mrs.  Montagu's, 
where  a  splendid  company  was  assem- 

•  [Dr.  Maxwell's  memory  hasdeceived  him. 
GJaiicui  lit  .the  person  who  received  ihiscoun- 
■ei ;  and  Clarke's  tranilaiion  of  the  passage 
(II.  z.  1.  308),  is  ns  follows: 

**  Ut  semper  fortisFime  rem  gererem,  et  su- 
perior virtute  esscm  aliis."  J.  B.-— O.] 


Med>  conaistiag  of!  the  most  eminent 
liAeKary  characters,  I  thought  he  seero«d 
highly  pleased  with,  the  respect  and  at- 
tention that  were  shown  him,  and  asked 
him  on  our  return  home,  if  be  was  not 
highly  ff ratified  by  his  visit :  *  No,  sir 
(said  he),  not  highly  ^a/<^«d  ;  yet  I  do 
not  vecoUect  to  have  passed  many  even- 
ings with  fewer  oi^ectione.* 

"Though  of  no  high  extraction  him- 
self, he  had  much  respect  for  birth  and 
family »  especially  among  ladies.  Ho 
said, '  adventitious  accomplishments  may 
be  possessed  by  all  ranks;  but  one  may 
easily  distinguish  the  bom  gentlewo- 
man.* 

"  He  said,  *  the  poor  in  England  were 
better  provided  for  than  ia  any  other 
country  of  the  same  extent :  be  did  not 
mean  little  Cantons,  or  petty  Republidks. 
Where  a  great  proportion  of  the  people 
(said  he)  are  suffered  to  languish  in  help- 
less misery,  that  country  must  be  ill 
policed,  and  wretchedly  governed:  a 
decent  provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true 
test  of  civiliaation.-><rentlemen  of  cdu> 
cation,  he  observed^  were  pretty  much 
the  same  in  all  countries;  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders,  the  poor  especially^ 
was  the  true  mark  of  national  discrimi- 
nation.' 

"  When  the  com  laws  were  in  agitation 
in  Ireland,  by  which  that  country  has 
been  enabled  not  only  to  feed  itself,  but 
to  export  corn  to  a  laif  e  amount ;  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  observed,  that  those 
laws,  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  com 
trade  of  England.  <  Sir  Thomas  (said 
he),  you  talk  the  language  of  a  savage : 
what,  sir,  would  yon  prevent  any  people 
from  feeding  themselves,  if  by  any  honest 
means  tliey  can  do  it?* 

"  It  being  mentioned  that  Garrick  as> 
sisted  Dr^  firown,  the  authour  of  the 
*  Estimate,'  in  some  dramatick  composi- 
tion, '  No,  sir  (.said  Johnson) ;  he  would 
no  more  suffer  Garrtok  to  write  a  line  in 
hia  play  than  he  would  suffer  him  to 
mount  his  pulpit.' 

*'  Speaking  of  Burke,  he  said, '  It  was 
commonly  observed  he  spoke  too  often 
in  parliament ;  but  nobody  could  say  he 
did  not  speak  well,  though  too  frequently 
and  too  familiarly.' 

"  Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked, 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  save  anxi* 
oasly  twenty  pounds  a  year.  If  a  man 
conid  save  to  that  degree  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  assume  a  different  rank  in  society  i 
then,  indeed,  it  might  answer  some  pur* 
pose. 

'*  He  observed,  a  principal  source  of 
erroneous  judgment  was,  viewing  tinngs 
partially  and  only  on  one  Hde :  as  for 
instance,  fortune  hunters,  when  they 
contemplated  the  fortunes  singlp  and  §e- 
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pmmaielift  it  wa»  ft  :duteling  and 
tHiifeat ;  but  whea  kbey  came  to  pouMesa 
the.  wives  and  tfaeir  fortooea  together, 
tiMy  began  to  suspect  they  had  not  made 
qoite  to  good  a  hargain. 

**  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
thambeiiand  Uviog  very  magtiifieently 
when  Lord  lieirteoaBt  of  Ireland,  some- 
body remarked,  it  would  be  diifieuU  to 
find  a  suitable  successor  to  him :  then, 
excljumed  Johnson,  he  is  only  Jit  to 
Mucceed  hirMe{f. 

•*  He  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have 
a  good  orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a 
dergyman  of  small  income,  who  brought 
up  a  famHy  very  reputably,  which  he 
chiefly  fed  with  apple  dumplings. 

"  He  said  he  had  known  several  good 
schdars  among  the  Irish  gentlemen ;  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  correct  in  quantity. 
He  extended  tibe  same  observation  to 
Scotland. 

"  Speaking  of  a  catain  Prelate,  who 
exerted  himself  very  laudably  in  building 
efaurches  and  parsonage  houses  ;  *  how- 
ever, said  he,  I  do  not  find  that  he  is 
esteemed  a  man  of  much  professional 
I  learning,  or  a  liberal  patron  of  it ; — yet 

I  k  is  weli  where  a  man  possesses  any 

strong  positive  excellence.— Few  have 
all  kinds  of  merit  belonging  to  their  cfaa>- 
racter.  We  must  not  examine  matters 
too  deeply. — No,  sir,  a  fallible  being 
will  fail  aomewhere.* 

**  Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said. 
Swift  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  the 
inslmment  of  much  good  to  his  country. 
Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar  as  well 
as  a  man  of  fine  imagination^  but  Usher, 
he  said,  was  the  great  lammary  of  the 
Irish  church;  and  a  greater,  he  added, 
no  church  could  boast  of ;  at  least  in 
modem  times. 

«<  We  dined  tete-d-tite  at  the  Mitre, 
as  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland 
after  an  absence  of  many  years.  I  re. 
gretted  much  leaving  Lcodon,  where  I 
had  formed  many  agreeable  connexions : 
*  Sir  (said  he),  1  don't  wonder  at  it ;  no 
man,  fond  of  letters,  leaves  London 
witikout  regret.  But  remember,  sir,  you 
have  seen  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal  ;•— 
you  have  seen  life  in  its  highest  decora- 
tions, and  the  world  has  nothing  new  to 
•KhiMt.— No  man  is  so  well  qualified  to 
leave  publick  life  as  he  who  has  long 
tried  it  and  known  it  well.  We  are 
always  hankering  after  untried  situations, 
and  imagining  greater  felicity  from  them 
than  they  can  afford.  No,  sir,  knowledge 
and  virtue  may  be  acquired  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  your  local  consequence  will 
make  yon  some  amends  for  the  intellec- 
tual gratifications  you  relinquish.'  Then 
be  quoted  the  following  lines  with  great 
pathos : 


tW 


lU  nlto  liueul;  koAwa  i\it.  'pitmf»  ol tiiiK-, 
iVor  tU\i\s*  UP  known  J  tif  if^tkqriLnft!  tn  4ioi»- 
demn  ;]i 

Can  tRiMlj  iSjT  (lie  iriflt  i  ctmUfinnL 
Cdit^qiUL'-it  ci>ult]  1  4ie*h'— 

'  Hu  ihtiu  tcHtk  a.  uityit  BtTecUng  \fbwu 
of  nie  :  wtisl,  lit  kfl*!W  it  wns  a  ^vUtt  vt' 
duty  that  ciLkrl  me  HWHy^— *  We  whn\i 
all  be  sQU'y  to  lose  you/  suit!  he  i  '  iaudtt 

In  1771  he  pubtidlied  auutJber  fiuUlfcal 
I'ijinphleir,  tMitifl«t1  "  TbongbrB  dd  tiiD 
late  Imusaciioiii  f?4(ieciiQK  FalkJaud'^ 
I&budi,"  in  wbjcb,  npun  tnaiettalf  fur^ 
iii&hed  [Q  liim  b^  miiihtryi  and  npon 
fftfiiural  toplclu  expAiidtd  in  lua  rich 
9ty|t!,  Ut  nucoeasfuhy  endi^uvDared  lu 
perE^imsle  ihe  luition  diiiL  tt  wa*  wieiv.  unrt 
tjiidikble  m  stttfer  ihii  qthesttiau  ot  ri|e;^t  to 
rc'iuaiD  undtuded,  r^itber  tLnn  Icvnlve 
otif  mtuntfy  in  auuther  war-  It  lija  been 
dugge.^lcd  bj  mma^  wHii  wliat  rruUi  I 
tLaLl  nt^t  lukv  upou  me  lu  4ficMy,  tijat 
he  ruled  ibt  coiifi.'i|QCDce  of  Ihiiscr  itiUnda 
Lo  Great  Brilnin  ittv  luw.  ]Jutbowp^<^r 
ilijd  mjay  be,  evfry  Ijnmanu  irimtJ  musi 
H^siruLy  apjilaud  the  earDe»Lne»  iv it k  which 

*  [tiii'iaf  ilcsiffiM-i  l4  tmca  l}ic«e  ver«fl«  lo 
J\c  (ountultt  |]e4il,  0 n ur  kftTtni;  in  vuln  lurut'^l 
^^vf'r  »Everat  of  our  elder  p^^Cl*  wHIl  Ibr  U^pt 
nniifbLLilir  un  I  bent*  l  KfPlki^l  to  Dr.  ]IH3(iv«U, 


lountultt  |]e4il,  0 n ur  kftTtni;  in  vuln  luruvil 

._, ,       .  .Ikel  ml 

iiD^v  renidf^ni  at  b^itli^  tor  the  yuTpom  of  &t- 
'  —  (fiat  ^Entlcman 


cm  I J  TLiKiihib  nn  sinl  tin  Ibi^if  [>i:cbj.I  ri  n . 
'It:' Mirth  tbt^  lln^b  bavD  htita  i]l^c>ver«d  \ij  Ute 
aufhctE't  fiecoml  timaj  Mr.  iArvea  Boiw^l^  hi 
tlto  Ltmdon  !VlilR^9!mc  for  Jul)?,  I73a!j  wbeff 
\\\i^f  furni  p^rt  of  A  itofin  Qd  JLen RizHKfrr , 
tbpro  pi^blJHhtfd  1ttiail3fmoU!iky»  Dli'l  d(>libllet4 
fi^r  ihM  briE  riioe;  ind  i\nsf  tj^hibiE  anoiher 
["•itHtt  it(  »lmi  bfu  hcf  n  ettiiubEtc  obsfrvcii  by 
IliB  autlior  liftht  Horii  bfrrtfC  ua,  M»at  J^ibUMR 
JfiCaiiiCii  Iti  bl>  meinory  fraifintiitti  of  vtry  ob- 
is-.mK  pcrel\e,fk,l  vmHtn*  \n  q<lr.«|in|t  vcj^at't  nf 
ihj.t  dcuripLi'^fl  be  ippcarsj  b]f  m  vli^bc  VQ' 
rjiitlon.  lo  bfl.vE  eitmatime-^  t;^v*m  tbtm  s  noral 
tvrat  aail  lo  h&i^  [kxtrrnunlf  adupltEt  iljcm 
iu  hiw  own  GEDtlniElits,  vib^re  cbe  oni^llnal  blld 
t.  I  try  difttretii  teniJ^m;^*  TiiLm,  in  ibf  pre- 
icnt  iU4iii3C«  C^B  ^r.  J.  Bo^^eb  i'bttrvo  to 
mf;\  "  tlic  iiiiboiiF  ftf  lUe  pwth  fthoTC  men- 
IJoncid  c!dtlbi[4  biniB^ir  KB  ItHvinif  rctkdd  lo 
Ww-  rntmrrTiio  nv^id  Lhu  Viiln  rullftf  t»r!t  lawn 
IliV,— anthiEiotij  aimiieii,  and  the  ppcrBn]!  of 
pieTtftrre,  L-ofliriHiLtLe ri  wAb  ibe  t^qioyMveuti  of 
the  cnuurrj ;  and  ibc  dclj^btfnl  ifonveniuian 
(tiiii  ibt  r^rrtoki^  &e.  fiirni>>h;  wlil^^b  be  bolide 
10  be  in^Dllvk  metre  ftlaAftlfELf  jind  j hei ntciivti 
(bin  tD^  W'bich  towns  nffofd.  He  kl  Ebtt>  k'd 
tiicon§kiler  tbc  HeiLhtif?*  ol  thtUuniia  m\a^t 
und  ^n^r  lankijkilillilf  tbl»t  be  ^Ibe  Tirrlier)  wbn 
Ik  ueltlicT  eiL&l^ced  bj  i^vdrnL^e,,  iinkbitLnn;^  nr 
i>Eeit<iir^^  bail  veL  EBndu  blJiitelfa  bt»Te  to  i^Wf 
I K'  I  tiiU4  1 1 1  <?Eefi4j  ^ : 
'  iHlil^  djre  itHBillDn  i>E;Ter  will  be  don^, 

if  beiiutj  hEvava  mu*i.  mjr  liCtii'L  ealbi^li 
Of  miller  H'l  [UElbr  ekLitt^ri)  b]^  01110, 

riiLlll  mully  [buti  bfcnme  ji  alaTt  to  ftLL: 
Ocif  who  f\ns  Cdrf^  Avoir?i  f^p  ftv^yt  tifitatf, 

(ifj'iBPI, 

Van  toldlj  Jfl^i  ih*  t^ifit  I  c^ttttmi^i 
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he  arerted  the  cabmity  of  war ;  a  eala- 
niity  so  dreadfal  that  it  ia  aatonishing 
how  civilised,  nay,  Ghriatian  natitms,  can 
deliberately  continue  to  renew  it.  His 
description  of  its  miseries  in  this  pamphlet 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in 
the  English  language.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, too,  we  find  Johnson  lashing  the 
party  in  opposition  with  unbounded  se- 
verity, and  making  the  ftallest  use  of  what 
he  ever  reckoned  a  most  effectual  argu- 
mentative instrument, — contempt.  His 
character  of  their  very  able  mysterious 
champion,  Jdnius,  is  executed  with  all 
the  force  of  his  genius,  and  finished  with 
the  hiehest  care.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
ulted In  sallying  forth  to  single  combat 
against  the  boasted  and  formidable  hero, 
who  bade  defiance  to  "  principalities  and 
powers,  and  the  rulers  of  this  world." 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was 
softened  in  one  particular  after  the  first 
edition ;  for  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  George 
GrenvUle's  character  stood  thus :  *'  I^t 
him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his 
grave.    He  had  powers  not  universally 

III  her  blest  arms  eonttnted  coHkL  I  live. 

Contented  could  I  die.    But,  O  my  mind. 
Imaginary  tcenes  of  bliss  deceive 

Wiih  hopes  of  joys  impossible  to  And.' " 

Another  instance  of  Johnson's  retaJoin^r  in 
his  memory  verses  by  obscure  authors  is  civen 
in  Mr.  Boswell's  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ;** 
where,  in  consequence  or  hearing  a  jrirl  spin- 
ning in  a  chamber  over  that  in  which  he  was 
sitting,  he  repeated  these  lines,  wliich  he  said 
were  written  by  one  Giffard,  a  clergyman  : 
but  the  poem  in  which  they  are  introduced 
has  hitherto  been  undiscovered : 
*'  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound : 

All  at  her  worli  the  villajre  maiden  sings; 
Nor  wbtle  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  aronnd. 

Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things. *' 

In  the  autumn  of  1783,  when  he  was  at 
Brighthelmstone,  he  freouently  accompanied 
Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  in  his  chaise  to  take  the 
air  ;  and  the  couversatlon  in  one  of  their  ex- 
cursions happening  to  turn  on  a  celebrared 
historian,  since  deceased,  he  repeated,  with 
great  precision,  some  verses  as  very  charac- 
feristick  of  that  gentleman.  These  furnish 
another  proof  of  what  has  been  above  ob- 
served ;  for  they  are  found  in  a  very  obscure 
quarter  among  some  anonymous  poems  ap- 
pended to  the  second  volume  of  a  collection 
frequently  printed  by  Lintot,  under  tbe  title 
of  Pope's  MiscBLLANiBs : 

*<  See  how  tbe  wand'ring  Danube  flows. 
Realms  and  religions  parting; 

A  friend  to  all  true  Christian  foes. 
To  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin. 

Now  Protestant,  and  Papist  now. 
Not  constant  long  to  either, 

At  length  an  infidel  does  grow, 
And  ends  his  journey  neither. 

Thus  many  a  youth  I've  known  set  out. 
Half  Protestant,  half  Papist, 

And  rambling  long  the  world  about. 
Turn  infidel  or  atbeisL'' 

In  reciting  these  verses  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Johnson  siinstituted  some  word  for  infidel  in 
the  second  stansa,  to  avoid  the  dlsasreeahle 
r epe  li  lion  of  the  same  expression.    M.] 


poaaeiaed :  ooald  he  have  enforced  pay. 
ment  of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  emad 
have  counted  it.'*  Which,  instead  of 
reuining  its  sly  sharp  point,  was  rednced 
to  a  mere  flat  unmeaning  expression,  or, 
if  I  may  use  the  word^erussm.'  *•  He 
had  powers  not  universally  possessed  : 
and  if  he  sometimes  erred,  he  was  like- 
wise sometimes  right." 

"  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

''  After  much  lingering  of  my  own,  and 
much  of  the  ministry,  I  have  at  length 
got  out  my  paper*.  But  delay  is  not 
yet  at  an  end :  not  many  had  l>een  dis- 
persed before  Lord  North  ordered  the 
sale  to  stop.  His  reasons  I  do  not  dis- 
tinctly know.  You  may  try  to  find  them 
in  the  perusal f.  Before  his  order  a  suf- 
ficient number  were  dispersed  to  do  all 
tbe  mischief,  though,  perhaps,  not  to 
make  ail  the  sport  that  might  be  expected 
from  it. 

**  Soon  after  your  departure  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  all  the  danger  past 
with  which  your  navigation  was  threa- 
tened. I  hope  nothing  happens  at  home 
to  abate  yonr  satisfaction ;  but  that  liady 
Rothes,  and  Mrs.  Langton,  and  the  young 
ladies  are  all  well. 

**  I  was  last  night  at  the  Club.  Dr. 
Perc^  has  written  a  long  ballad  in  many 
fits;  it  is  pretty  enough.  He  has  printed, 
and  will  soon  publish  it.  Goldsmith  is  at 
Bath  with  Lord  Clare.  At  Mr.Thraie's, 
where  I  am  now  writing,  all  are  well. 

"  I  am,  DEA.R  SIR, 

**  Your  most  bumble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  March  ao,  mi." 

Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had 
been  long  in  intimacy  with  Johnson,  in 
the  course  of  his  literary  labours,  who 
was  at  once  his  friendly  i^ent  in  receiving 
his  pension  for  him,  and  bis  banker  in 
supplying  him  with  money  when  he 
wanted  it ;  who  was  himself  now  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  who  loved 
much  to  be  employed  in  political  nego« 
tiation  ;  thought  he  should  do  eminent 
service,  both  to  government  and  Johnson, 
if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
SecreUries  of  the  Treasury,  of  which  he 
gave  me  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting, 
which  is  as  follows : 

•  '*  Thoughts  oa  the  late  Transactions  re- 
specting Falkland's  Islands." 

t  By  comparing  the  first  with  the  subsequent 
editions,  this  curious  circumstance  of  minis- 
terial authoiurship  may  be  discovered. 

[It  can  only  be  discovered  (as  Mr.  Bindley 
observes  to  me),  by  him  who  possesses  a  copy 
of  tbe  first  edition  issued  out  before  the  sale 
was  stopped.    M.] 
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*'  You  will  easily  recollect,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  yon  some 
time  ago,  I  took  the  liberty  to  observe 
to  yon  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  an 
excellent  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  heartily  wished  he  had  a  seat 
there.     My  reasons  are  briefly  these  : 

**  1  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to 
his  Majesty  and  his  government,  which 
I  am  certain  he  wishes  to  support  by 
every  means  in  his  power. 

**  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly, 
nervous,  and  ready  eloquence ;  is  qaick 
in  discerning  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  an  argument ;  can  express  himself 
with  clearness  and  precision,  and  fears 
the  face  of  no  man  alive. 

*'  His  known  character,  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  sense  and  animpeached 
virtue,  would  secure  him  the  attention 
of  the  House,  and  could  not  fail  to  give 
him  a  proper  weight  there. 

**  He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  appli- 
cation, and  can  undergo  any  degree  of 
labonr  where  he  sees  it  necessary,  and 
where  his  heart  and  affections  are  strongly 
engaged.  His  Majesty's  ministers  might 
therefore  securely  depend  on  bis  doing, 
upon  every  proper  occasion,  the  utmost 
that  could  be  expected  from  him.  They 
would  find  him  ready  to  vindicate  such 
measures  as  tended  to  promote  the  sta* 
biiity  of  government,  and  resolute  and 
steady  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his  temper. 
To  the  friends  of  the  King  yon  will  find 
him  a  lamb,  to  his  enemies  a  lion. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  humbly  appre- 
hend that  be  would  be  a  very  able  and 
useful  member.  And  I  will  ventare  to 
say  the  employment  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do, 
bis  strong  affection  to  the  King,  his  ability 
to  serve  him  in  that  capacity,  and  the 
extreme  ardour  with  which  I  «m  con- 
vinced he  would  engage  in  that  service, 
I  must  repeat,  that  I  wish  most  heartily 
to  see  him  in  the  House. 

**  If  yon  think  this  worthy  of  attention, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  Lord 
North.  If  his  Lordship  should  happily 
approve  of  it,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
humble  instrument  of  doing  my  country, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  essential  service. 
I  know  your  good  natnre,  and  your  zeal 
for  the  pnblick  welfare,  will  plead  my 
excuse  for  giving  you  this  trouble.  I  am, 
with  the  greatest  respect, 
"sib, 
"  Your  most  obedient 

"  And  humble  servant, 

«  New  Street,  "  WiLUAH  Strah&M ." 
March  90, 1771.* 


This  recMDmendationy  we  know,  w& 
not  effectual  ;  but  how,  or  for  what 
reason,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Strahan 
would  have  applied,  unless  Johnson  had 
approved  of  it.  I  never  heard  him  men- 
tion the  subject ;  but  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told 
him  that  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  said, 
that  if  he  had  come  early  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  certainly  would  have  been  the 
greatest  speaker  that  ever  was  there, 
Johnson  exclaimed,  *'  I  should  like  to 
try  my  hand  now." 

It  has. been  much  agitated  among  his 
friends  and  others,  whether  he  would 
have  been  a  powerful  speaker  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  he  been  brought  in  when 
advanced  in  life.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  extensive  knowledge,  his  quick- 
ness and  force  of  mind,  his  vivacity  and 
richness  of  expression,  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour, and  above  all  his  poignancy  of 
sarcasm,  would  have  had  ereat  effect  in  a 
popnlar  assembly ;  and  that  the  magni- 
tude of  his  figure,  and  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  would  have  aided  the 
effect.  But  I  remember  it  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Flood,  that  Johnson,  having  been 
long  used  to  sententious  brevity  and  the 
short  flights  of  conversation,  might  have 
failed  in  that  continued  and  expanded 
kind  of  argument  which  is  requisite  in 
stating  complicated  matters  in  publick 
speaking ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  he  men- 
tioned the  supposed  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment written  by  him  for  the  magazine, 
none  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  at  all 
like  real  debates.  The  opinion  of  one 
who  was  himself  so  eminent  an  orator 
must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight. 
It  was  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
who  mentioned  that  Johnson  had  told 
him,  that  he  had  several  times  tried  to 
speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
but  "  had  found  he  could  not  get  on." 
From  Mr.  William  Gerrard  Hamilton  I 
have  heard  that  Johnson,  when  observing 
to  him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in 
publick  to  begin  bis  speech  in  as  simple 
a  manner  as  possible,  acknowledged  that 
he  rose  in  that  society  to  deliver  a  speech 
which  he  had  prepared ;  "  but  (said  he) 
all  my  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me." 
I  however  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
had  "tried  his  hand"  in  Parliament; 
and  I  wonder  that  ministry  did  not  make 
the  experiment. 

I  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence 
which  had  been  too  long  discontinued ; 

"  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  April  18, 1771. 

**  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  CAN  now  fully  understand  those  inter- 
vals  of  silence  in  your  correspondence 
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with  me,  which  have  often  givoi  me 
anxiety  and  naeaskieM ;  tor  aitbongh  I 
am  eonaeiouit  that  my  Teneratioa  and 
love  f»r  Mr. . Johmon  have  never  in  the 
leaat  abated,  yet  I  have  defsnred  fm 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  to 
him."a«»* 

En  the  suhMqaent  part  of  this  letter  I 
gave  him  an  aecomit  of  my  comfortable 
lifb  as  a  married  man,  and  a  lawyer  in 
practice  at  the  ScotcAi  twr ;  invited  him 
to  Scothmd,  and  promised  to  attend  him 
to  the  Highlands  and  Hehrides. 


*'  DBAR  SIR, 

**  It  voo  are  now  able  to  comprehend 
that  I  might  neglect  to  write  without 
diminDtion  of  affection,  yoo  have  taaght 
me,  likewise,  how  that  neglect  may  be 
uneasily  felt  without  resentment.  I  wished 
for  your  letter  a  long  time,  and  when  it 
came  it  amply  recompensed  the  delay. 
I  never  was  so  much  pleased  as  now 
with  your  accoont  of  yourself;  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  between  publick  busi- 
ness, improving  studies,  and  domestick 
pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor  caprice 
will  find  any  place  for  entrance.  What- 
ever philosophy  may  determine  of  mate- 
rial nature,  it  is  certainly  true  of  intel- 
lectual nature  that  it  abhors  a  vacuum : 
our  minds  cannot  be  empty ;  and  evil 
will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  are  not 
preoccupied  by  |;ood.  My  dear  sir,  mind 
your  studies,  mmd  your  business,  make 
your  lady  happy,  and  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian.   After  this, 

• '—  triUMam  ei  nuimg, 

IViMfer  pntervit  in  muart  CrHicwm 
P^rtare  vttUU,* 

"  If  we  perform  our  duty  we  shall  be 
safe  and  steady,  *  Sive  per,*  &c.  whether 
we  climb  the  Highlands,  or  are  tost 
among  the  Hebrides;  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  we  may  try  our 
powers  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I  see 
but  little  of  Lord  Elibank,  I  know  not 
why ;  perhaps  by  my  own  fault.  I  am 
this  day  going  into  Staffordshire  and 
Berbydiire  for  six  weeks. 

"  I  am,  DKAR  SIR, 

**  Your  most  affectionate 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 
•*  Sam.  Johi«50n.»» 
"  London,  June  ao,  1771." 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RKTNOLDS,  IN  UaCESTBR 
FIRLUS. 

"  DRAR  SIR 

'<Wbrn  I  came  to  Lichfield  I  found 
that  my  portrait  had  been  mnch  visited 
and  much  admired.  Every  man  has  a 
hirfcing  wish  to  appear  consideraUe  in 
his  wave  plact ;  aad  I  wm  pleiflcd  with 


the  dignity  conferred  by  such  a  testimony 
of  yoar  r<^|;ard. 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  aooefit  tht 
thanks  of,  sir,  your  most  obliged 
"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  J&amm.'* 
"  Aihbourn  in  Uerbyshife, 
Jaly  17, 1771." 

"  CompiimentB  to  Mias  Reynolds." 

**  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  July  37,  1771. 

*'  MY  DRAR  SIR, 

"  Thb  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Beattie,  Pr». 
fessor  of  Moral  Phikisopby,  at  Aberdeen, 
is  desirous  of  being  hatrodaoed  to  your 
acquaintance.  His  genius  and  learalng, 
and  labours  in  the  service  of  virtue  and 
religion,  render  him  very  worthy  of  it ; 
and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  your  cha- 
racter, I  hope  you  will  give  him  a  favour^ 
able  reception. 

**  I  ever  am,  &c. 

**  Jambs  Boswkix." 

**  to  bennet  langton,  ssq.  at  langton> 
k£ar  spilsry,  unoolnshirk. 

*'  DRAR  SIR, 

**  I  AM  lately  retnrned  fk<om  Staffordshhre 
and  Derbyshire.  The  last  letter  men- 
tions  two  others  which  you  have  written 
to  me  since  you  received  my  pampiilet. 
Of  these  two  I  never  had  bnt  one,  in 
which  yon  mentioned  a  design  of  visiting 
Scotland,  and,  by  conaeqoence,  pat  my 
joarney  to  Langton  ont  of  my  thoughts. 
my  summer  wanderings  are  now  over, 
and  I  am  engaging  in  a  very  great  work, 
the  revision  of  my  Dictionary;  from 
which  I  know  not,  at  present,  how  to  get 
loose. 

"  If  you  have  observed,  or  been  told, 
any  errours  or  omissions,  yon  will  do 
me  a  great  favour  by  letting  me  know 
them. 

"  Lady  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed 
you  and  herself.  Ladies  will  have  these 
tricks.  The  Qneen  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  both 
ladies  of  experience,  yet  both  missed 
their  reckoning  this  summer.  I  liope  a 
few  months  wHl  recompense  yom*  no. 
easiness. 

"  Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how 
highly  I  value  the  honour  of  her  invita- 
tion, which  it  is  my  purpose  to  obey  as 
soon  as  I  have  disengaged  myself.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  hope  to  hear  often 
of  her  Ladyship,  and  everv  day  better 
news  and  better,  till  I  hear  that  you  have 
both  the  happiness,  which  to  both  is  very 
sincerely  wished,  by, 
•*  sir, 
"  Your  most  affectfonate  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JoHMsoN.'* 

"  August »,  1771." 
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la  OetolMr  I  acnia  mfott  to  falm, 
thaDkiog  Imoo  for  his  laat  letter  and  hi* 
obliging  reeeption  of  Mr.  Beattie;  in- 
formiag  him  that  1  had  been  at  Ahiwick 
lately,  and  had  good  aecoants  of  him 
from  Dr.  Percy. 

In  his  religiouB  reeord  of  this  year  we 
observe  tint  he  was  better  tfairti  lUDal, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  better  satis- 
fied with  tlie  regniarity  of  hia  oondaet. 
But  he  is  stiU  "trying  his  ways*'  too 
rigoroasly.  He  chaises  faioMelf  with  not 
rising  early  enoa^ ;  yet  he  meitfions 
wlkat  was  sareiy  a  sofficient  ezcoae  for 


tbis,  snpposing  it  to  be  a  duty  seriomly 
required,  as  he  aM  his  life  appears  to 
have  thongbt  it.  "  One  great  hiodenince 
is  want  of  rest ;  my  noetomat  eomplaitts 
grow  less  troublesome  towards  morning, 
and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  de6oien- 
cies  of  the  night*."  Alasl  how  hard 
wohM  it  be,  if  this  indolgence  were  to 
be  imputed  to  a  sick  man  as  a  crime. 
In  his  retrospect  on  the  following  Easter- 
eve,  he  says,  **  When  1  review  the  last 
year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so  little  done 
that  shame  and  sorrow,  though  perhaps 
too  weakly,  come  upon  me."  Had  he 
been  jndging  of  any  one  else  in  the  same 
circamstances,  Imw  clear  woold  he  have 
been  on  the  favourable  side.  How  very 
difficult,  and  in  my  opinion  almost  con- 
•titotionally  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
be  raised  early,  even  by  the  strongest 
resolutions,  appears  from  a  note  in  one  of 
bis  little  paper  books  (cOntainin{(  words 
arranged  for  his  Dictionary),  written,  I 
suppose,  about  1753:  **  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  since  I  left  Oxford  1  ever  rose 
earU'  by  mere  ehdice,  but  once  or  twice 
at  £dial,  and  two  or  three  times  fbr  the 
Rambler."  I  think  he  had  fair  ground 
enough  to  have  quieted  his  mind  on  the 
sttbjectv  by  concluding  that  he  wras  phy- 
sically Incapable  of  what  is  at  best  but  a 
commodious  regulation. 
.  In  1772  he  was  altMetherqnieseent  as 
an  authour ;  but  it  will  be  found,  from 
the  various  evidences  which  I  shall  bring 
together,  that  his  mind  was  acute,  lively, 
and  vigorous. 

"  TO  SIB  I06HUA  REYNOLDS. 
**  DSAR  SIR, 

"  B«  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Banks,  whose 
place  of  residence  I  do  not  know,  tliis 
note,  which  I  have  sent  open>  that,  if 
yon  please,  yon  may  read  it. 

**  When  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your 
own  seal. 

«*  I  am,  SIR, 
'<  Your  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  feh,  9j,  177*.** 

•  Prayer*  and  Meditatront,  p.  lOi. 


'  TO  JOa^B  RANKS,  RSQ. 


**  Penutna  amUta  bU  terra  pr»mla  taetU 
Hue  hohtt  uUriei  Copra  $ecuutla  Jovtt*, 

**  SIR, 
"  I  RETURN  thanks  to  yon  and  to  Dr.  So- 
lander  for  the  pleasure  which  I  received 
in  yesterday's  conversation.  I  could  not 
recollect  a  motto  for  your  Goat,  but  have 
given  her  one.  You,  sir,  may  perhaps 
have  an  epick  poem  ft*om  some  happier 
pen  than,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
*'  Johnson's  Court,  Heet  Street, 
February  37,  ITTS." 

**  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 
**  MT  OBAR  Sm, 

"  It  is  bard  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  you 
to  write  to  me  oftener.  Hut  I  am  con« 
vinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  f^m 
you  a  private  correspondence  with  any 
regularity.  1  most,  therefore,  look  upon 
you  as  a  foumain  of  wisdom,  ftt»m  wtience 
few  rMis  are  communicated  to  a  distance, 
and  which  mast  be  approached  at  its 
•onrce  to  partake  fully  of  its  virtues. 
•    ••••• 

"  I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am 
to  appear  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Session  In  the  House  of  Lords.  A  school- 
master in  Scotland  was,  by  a  court  of 
inferiour  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the 
chastisement  of  his  scholars.  The  Court 
of  Session,  considering  it  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  interest  of  learning  and  education 
to  lessen  the  dignity  of  teachers,  and 
make  them  afraid  of  too  Indulgent  pa- 
rents instigated  by  the  complaints  of 
their  children,  restored  him.  His  ene- 
mies have  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  the  salary  is  only  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  I  was  counsel  for  him 
here.  I  hope  there  will  be  litUe  fear  of 
a  reversal ;  but  1  must  beg  to  have  your 
aid  in  my  plan  of  supporting  the  decree. 
It  is  a  general  question,  and  not  a  point 
of  particular  law. 

"  I  am,  Ac. 

**  Jamis  Boswell.** 

**  to  james  boswelx.,  esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  That  yon  are  comin||  so  soon  to  town 
I  am  very  glad  ;  and  siiU  more  glad  that 
you  are  coming  as  an  advocate.    1  think 

•  Tlius  traoiUted  by  a  Ariend : 
*«  In  fume  sctfce  second  to  the  nurse  of  Jove, 

This  Goat,  wlie  twice  ttie  world  bad  tia» 
verged  ronnd, 
Deserving  both  lier  aiaster^s  csre  and  rove. 

Base  and  perpetual  pafture  now  has  fouad.** 
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nothing  oiore  likely  to  make  your  life 
pass  happily  away  than  that  conscious- 
ness of  your  own  value,  which  eminence 
in  your  profession  will  certainly  confer. 
If  I  can  give  yon  any  collateral  help,  I 
hope  you  do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be 
Wanting.  My  kindness  for  yon  has  nei- 
ther the  merit  of  singular  virtue,  nor  the 
reproach  of  singular  prejudice.  Whether 
to  love  you  be  right  or  wrong,  I  have 
many  on  my  side:  Mrs.  Thrale  loves 
yon,  and  Mrs.  Williams  loves  yon,  and 
what  would  have  inclined  me  to  love 
yon,  if  I  had  been  neutral  before,  you 
•re  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

*'  Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought 
much,  but  that  bis  lady  puts  him  out  of 
my  head :  she  is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

"  The  ejection  which  yon  come  hither 
to  oppose  appears  very  cruel,  unreason- 
able, and  oppressive.  I  should  think 
there  could  not  be  much  doubt  of  your 
success. 

"  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am 
not  fully  recovered.  I  believe  it  is  held, 
that  men  do  not  recover  very  fast  after 
threescore.  I  hope  yet  to  see  Beattie's 
College:  and  have  not  given  up  the 
western  voyage.  But  however  all  this 
may  be  or  not,  let  us  try  to  make  each 
other  happy  when  we  meet,  and  not  refer 
our  pleasure  to  distant  times  or  distant 
places. 

*'  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing 
of  your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some 
time,  and  till  then  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  her. 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR,  &c. 

«'  March  14,  i77»."    **  Sam.  Johnson." 

'*  TO  RENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.  NBAE8FILSBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  CONGRATULATE  you  and  Lady  Rothes  • 
on  your  little  man,  and  hope  you  will 
ail  be  many  years  happy  together. 

**  Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  little 
part  in  the  joy  of  her  family.  She  this 
day  called  her  aunt  Langton  to  receive 
the  sacrament  with  her;  and  made  me 
talk  yesterday  on  such  subjects  as  suit 
her  condition.  It  will  probably  be  her 
viaticum.  I  surely  need  not  mention 
again  that  she  wishes  to  see  her  mother. 
I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  March  14,  I77S.» 

On  the  2l8t  of  March,  I  was  happy  to 
find  myself  again  in  my  friend's  study, 

•  [Mr.   Laoctnn   mairled.  Ma?  94,  1770, 

Jane,  the  daughter  of Lloyd,  Esq.  and 

widow  of  John  Earl  of  Rothes,  many  years 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
who  died  in  l?S7.    H.] 


and  was  glad  to  see  my  oM  aeqaaintance, 
Mr.  Francis  Barber,  who  was  now  re- 
turned home.  Dr.  Johnson  received  me 
with  a  hearty  welcome ;  saying,  "  I  am 
glad  you  are  come,  and  glad  yon  are 
come  upon  such  an  errand :"  (alluding 
to  the  cause  of  the  schoolmaster).  Bos- 
well.  ''  I  hope,  sir,  he  will  be  in  no 
danger.  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to 
interfere  between  a  master  and  his  scho- 
lars :  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  fix  the 
degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may 
use."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  till  you 
can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  n^i- 
gence  of  the  scholars,  yon  cannot  fix  tne 
degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Seve- 
rity must  be  continued  until  obstinacy  be 
subdued,  and  negligence  be  cured."  He 
mentioned  the  severity  of  Hvnter,  his 
own  master.  "  Sir  (said  I),  Hunter  is  a 
Scotch  name:  so  it  should  teem  this 
schoolmaster  who  beat  you  so  severely 
was  a  Scotchman.  I  can  now  account 
for  your  prejudice  against  the  Scotch/' 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  not  Scotch ; 
and,  abating  his  brutality,  he  was  a  very 
good  master." 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets, 
"  The  False  Alarm,"  and  '*  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Falkland's  Islands."  SoBtnoH, 
*'  Well,  sir,  which  of  them  did  you  think 
the  besti"  Bosweix.  "  I  liked  the 
second  best."  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  1 
liked  the  first  best;  and  Beattie  liked 
the  first  best.  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety 
of  disquisition  in  the  first  that  is  worth 
all  the  fire  of  the  second."  Boswbll. 
**  Fray,  sir,  is  it  true  that  Lord  North 

Eaid  you  a  visit,  and  that  yon  got  two 
undred  a  year  in  addition  to  your  pen- 
sion ?"  **  No,  sir.  Except  what  I  had 
from  the  bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a 
farthing  by  them.  And,  between  yoa 
and  me,  I  believe  Lord  North  is  no 
friend  to  me."  Boswxll.  '*  How  so, 
sir?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  yoa  cannot 
account  for  the  foncies  of  men. — Well, 
how  does  Lord  Elibank?  and  how  does 
Lord  Monboddof"  Boiwell.  **  Very 
well,  sir.  Lord  Monboddo  still  main- 
tains the  superiority  of  the  savage  life." 
Johnson.  **  What  strange  narrowness  of 
mind  now  is  that,  to  think  the  things  we 
have  not  known  are  better  than  the  things 
which  we  have  known."  *'  Boswell. 
**  Why,  sir,  that  is  a  common  prejudice." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  but  a  common  pre- 
judice  should  not  be  found  in  one  whose 
trade  it  is  to  rectify  erronr." 

A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was 
to  go  as  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Johnson 
asked  what  were  the  names  of  the  ships 
destined  for  the  expedition.  The  gentle- 
man answered,  they  were  once  to  be 
called  the  Drake  and  the  Ralegh,  but 
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now  they  were  to  be  called  the  Reso* 
lutioD  and  the  Adventure.  Johnson. 
"  Mach  better;  for  had  the  Raiegh 
retoraed  withoat  going  round  the  world, 
it  would  have  been  ridicaiooft.  To  give 
them  the  names  of  the  Drake  and  the 
Ralegh  was  laying  a  trap  for  satire.*' 
BoBWBix.  "Had  not  you  some  desire 
to  go  npon  this  expedition,  sir?"  John- 
son. ''Why,  yes,  bat  I  soon  laid  it 
aside.  Sir,  there  is  very  little  of  intel- 
lectual in  the  course.  Besides,  I  see  but 
at  a  small  distance.  So  it  was  not  worth 
my  while  to  go  to  see  birds  fly  which  I 
should  not  have  seen  fly  ;  and  fishes  swim 
which  I  should  not  have  seen  swim." 

The  gentleman  being  gcme,  and  Dr. 
J<^nson  having  left  the  room  for  some 
time,  a  debate  arose  between  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Stockdale  and  Mrs.  Desmon- 
llns,  whether  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander 
were  entitled  to  any  share  of  glory  from 
their  expedition.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
returned  to  us,  I  told  him  the  subject  of 
their  dispute.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it 
was  properly  for  botany  that  they  went 
out :  I  believe  they  thought  only  of  cull- 
ing of  simples." 

I  thanked  him  for  showing  civilities  to 
Beattie.  "Sir (said he),  1  should  thank 
you.  We  all  love  Beattie.  Mrs.  Thrale 
says,  if  ever  she  has  another  husband, 
she'll  have  Beattie.  He  sunk  upon  us  * 
that  be  was  married ;  else  we  should  have 
shown  bis  lady  more  civilities.  She  is  a 
very  fine  woman.  Bat  how  can  yon 
show  civilities  to  a  nonentity  ?  I  did  not 
think  he  had  been  married.  Nay,  1  did 
not  think  about  it  one  way  or  other; 
but  he  did  not  tell  ns  of  his  lady  till 
late." 

He  then  spoke  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most 
remote  of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him  I 
thought  of  buying  it.  Johnson.  "  Pray 
do,  sir.  .  We  will  go  and  pass  a  winter 
amid  the  blasts  there.  We  shall  have 
fine  fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried 

•  «<  XO  JAMBS  B08WBLL,  B8Q. 

Edhtburghf  May  3, 179S. 

**  MY  DXAR  SIR, 

*'  As  I  suppoce  your  great  work  will  soon  be 
repriuted,  I  bef  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a 
remark  on  a  paasai^e  of  it,  in  which  I  are  a 
little  misrepresented.  Be  not  aiarreed;  the 
misrepresentation  is  not  imputable  to  you. 
Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I  cannot  specify 
the  page,  out  1  suppose  you  will  easily  find  it. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  speaking  of  Mrs.  rhrale'^B 
family,  <  Dr.  Beattie  sunk  upon  h$  that  he  was 
married,'  or  words  to  that  purpose.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  *unk  upon  njr,  which 
Is  a  very  oncommon  pbra»e :  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  imply  (and  others,  I  flod,  hare  under- 
stood it  tn  the  same  sensr),  studunuly  eon' 
eeaied  from  us  Ms  bting  tnarrUtl.  Now,  sir, 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  I  could  have 
no  motive  to  conceal  a  circumstance  of  which 
I  never  was  nor  can  be  ashamed;  and  or 
which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think,  when 
he  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 


tongues  with  ns,  and  some  books.  We 
will  have  a  strong  built  vessel,  and  some 
Orkney  men  to  navigate  her.  We  must 
build  a  tolerable  house:  but  we  may 
carry  with  ns  a  wooden  house  ready 
made,  and  requiring  nothing  but  to  be  put 
up.  Consider,  sir,  by  buving  St.  Kilda, 
^on  may  keep  the  people  from  falling 
into  worse  hands.  We  must  give  them 
a  clergyman,  and  he  shall  be  one  of 
Seattle's  choosing.  He  shall  be  educated 
at  Marischal  College.  I'll  be  your  Lwd 
Chancellor,  or  what  yon  please."  Bos- 
WKLi..  "  Are  you  serious,  sir,  in  advising 
me  to  buy  St.  Kilda?  for  if  you  should 
advise  me  to  go  to  Japan,  I  believe  I 
should  do  it."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes> 
sir,  I  am  serious."  Bosweix.  "  Why, 
then  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

I  gave   him  an  account  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  those 


for  supporting  the  rights  of  patrons,  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  and  those  against 
it.      Johnson.    **  It  should  be  settled 


one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish  well 
to  a  popular  election  of  the  clergy  when 
I  consider  that  it  occasions  such  animo- 
sities, such  unworthy  courting  of  the 
people,  such  slanders  between  the  con> 
tending  parties,  and  other  disadvantages. 
It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people  to  remon- 
strate against  the  nomination  of  a  minis- 
ter tor  solid  reasons."  (I  suppose  he 
meant  heresy  or  immorality). 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and 
asked  me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evening, 
at  nine,  which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  WilUams, 
who  told  us  a  story  of  second  sight, 
which  happened  in  Wales  where  she 
was  born. — He  listened  to  it  very  atten- 
tively, and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
some  instances  of  that  faculty  well  au- 
thenticated. His  elevated  wish  fcH*  more 
and  more  evidence  for  spirit,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  groveling  belief  of  materialism, 
led  him  to  a  love  of  such  mysterious  dis- 

Beattie,  that  I  bad,  as  was  tme,  reason  to  be 
proud.  So  far  itas  I  from  concealing  her,  that 
my  wife  had  at  (bat  time  almost  as  numerous 
an  acquaintance  in  London  as  I  had  myself; 
and  WAS,  not  very  long  after,  kindly  invited 
and  elegantly  entertained  at  Streatbam  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 

**  My  request,  therefore,  is,  that  vou  would 
rerdfy  tliis  matter  in  your  new  edition.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of 
this  letter. 

*'  My  best  wishes  ever  attend  you  and  your 
family.   Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost 
regard  and  esteem,  dxar  sir, 
"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate 
**  Humble  servant. 

"  J.  BXATTIB.»» 

I  have,  from  my  respect  for  my  friend. 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  regard  to  his  extreme  sensi- 
bility, inserted  the  Foregoing  letter,  though  I 
cannot  but  wonder  at  Ills  considerins  as  any 
inipuution  a  phrase  commonly  used  among 
the  best  friends. 
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qnisitkim.  He  a^in  justly  observed  that 
we  coald  have  no  certainty  of  the  troth 
ef  supernatural  appearances  vnless  some- 
fbiofg  was  told  as  which  we  could  not 
know  by  ordinary  means,  or  something 
done  which  coald  not  be  done  but  by 
supernatoral  power;  that  Pharaoh  in 
reason  md  justice  reqaired  such  evidence 
fWMD  Moses  ;  nay,  that  our  S^aviour  said, 
"  If  I  had  not  doncf  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  tliey 
bad  not  had  sin.''  He  had  said  hi  the 
morning  that  **  Macanlay's  History  of 
St.  Kitda'*  was  very  well  written,  except 
some  foppery  about  liberty  and  slavery. 
I  mentioned  to  him  that  Macaalay  toSd 
me  he  wm  advised  to  leave  out  of  his 
book  the  wonderfol  storv  that  upon  the 
approach  -of  a  stranger  all  the  inhabitants 
catch  cold  • ;  bat  that  it  had  been  so  well 
anthentieated,  he  determined  to  retain  it. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  to  leave  things  oat  of  a 
book  merely  because  people  tell  you  they 
will  not  be  believed,  is  meanness.  Mac- 
aolay  acted  with  more  magnanimity." 

We  talked  of  the  Roman  Cartvolick 
religion,  and  how  little  difference  there 
was  in  essential  matters  between  ours 
audit.  Johnson.  "Trae,sir;  all  deno- 
minations of  Christians  have  really  little 
difference  in  point  of  doctrine,  though 
they  may  differ  widely  in  external  forms. 
There  is  a  prodigious  difference  between 
the  external  form  of  one  of  your  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Scotland  and  a  church 
in  Italy  ;  yet  the  doctrine  tanght  is  essen- 
tially the  same.'* 

I  mentioned  the  petition  to  Pariiament 
for  removine  the  subscription  to  the 
Thirty  .nine  Articles.  Johnson.  **  It  was 
soon  thrown  out.  Sir,  they  talk  of  not 
making  boys  at  the  University  sabacribe 
to  what  they  do  not  understand ;  but  they 
oiigfa<t  to  consider  that  our  Universities 
were  foanded  to  bring  ap  members  for 
the  church  of  England,  and  we  mast  not 
swpply  oor  enemies  with  arms  from  oar 
arsenal.  No,  sir,  the  meaning  of  sub- 
scribing  is  not  that  they  folly  understand 
oil  the  articles,  but  that  they  will  adhere 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Now  take  it 
in  this  way,  and  suppose  that  they  sbooM 
only  subscribe  their  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  England,  there  would  be  still 
the  same  difficolty ;  for  still  the  young 
men  would  be  subscribing  to  what  they 
do  not  understand.  For  if  you  should 
ask  them,  what  do  yon  mean  by  the 
Church  of  England  1  Do  you  know  in 
what  it  diflRn^B  fl'om  the  Presbyterian 
Chorch  ?  from  the  Romish  Church  ?  from 
the  Greek  Church?  from  the  Coptick 
Ohoreht  they  conM  not  tell  yon.  So, 
•ir,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.'^  Bos- 
WEix.  "  But,  would  it  not  be  safBclent 

•  See  aotct  p.  169  ofthfi  volame. 
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to  sQbscribe  the  Bible  f"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  no,  sir ;  for  all  sects  will  sub- 
scribe the  Bible ;  nay,  the  Mahometaus 
will  subscribe  the  BiUe;  for  the  Maho- 
metans acknowledge  Jesus  Christ,  as 
well  as  Moses,  but  maintain  that  God 
sent  Mahomet  as  a  still  greater  prophet 
than  either.** 

I  mentioned  the  motion  whlc^  had 
been  made  in  the  H-onse  of  Commons, 
to  abolish  the  fast  of  the  30th  of  Januarj'. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  could  have 
wished  that  it  had  been  a  temporary  act, 
perhaps,  to  have  expired  wiAthecentnry. 
I  am  against  abolishing  it ;  becanse  that 
would  be  declaring  it  wrong  to  establish 
it ;  but  I  should  have  no  objectton  to 
make  an  act,  continuing  it  for  another 
century,  and  then  letting  it  expire.** 

He  disapproved  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Bill ;  "  Because  (said  he)  I  would  not 
have  the  people  think  that  the  validity 
of  marriage  depends  on  the  will  of  man, 
or  that  the  right  of  a  king  depends  on 
the  will  of  man.  I  should  not  have 
been  against  making  the  marriage  of  any 
of  the  royal  family  withoot  the  appro- 
bation  of  King  and  Parliament  highly 
criminal.** 

In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  old 
families,  and  the  respect  due  to  them, 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  that 
kind  of  respect,  and  are  arguing  for 
yourself.  I  am  for  sapportfng  the  prin* 
ciple,  and  am  disinterested  in  <loing  it, 
as  I  have  no  such  right."  Boswbll. 
*'  Why,  sir,  it  is  one  more  incitement  to 
a  man  to  do  well.»»  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
sir  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  very 
necessary  to  keep  society  together.  What 
is  it  but  opinion,  by  which  we  have  a 
respect  for  authority  that  prevents  ns, 
who  are  the  rabble,  from  rising  up  and 
pulling  down  you  who  are  gentlemen 
from  your  places,  and  saying  °  We  will 
be  gentlemen  in  our  turn?'  Now,  sir, 
that  respect  for  authority  is  moch  more 
easily  granted  to  a  man  whose  father  has 
had  it  than  to  an  upstart ;  and  so  sbciety 
is  more  easily  supported.**  Boswux. 
'*  Perhaps,  sir,  it  might  be  done  by  the 
respect  belonging  to  office,  as  among  the 
Romans,  where  the  dress,  the  toga,  in. 
spired  reverence."  Johnson.  "  Why» 
we  know  very  little  about  the  Romans. 
But,  surely,  it  is  much  easier  to  respect 
a  man  who  has  always  had  respect  than 
to  respect  a  man  who  we  know  was  last 
year  no  better  than  ourselves,  and  will 
be  no  better  next  year.  In  repnblicks 
there  is  no  respect  for  authority,  but  a 
fear  of  power.**  Boswnx.  **  At  present^ 
sir,  I  think  riches  seem  to  gain  most 
respect.**  Johnson.  "  No»  sir,  riches  do 
not  gain  hearty  respect ;  they  only  pro- 
cure external  attention.  A  very  rich 
man,  ttom  low  beginnings,  may  bay  bin 
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electMm  in  *  bmroagh  ;  bat,  eaUrU  pa- 
9ibU8t  a  man  of  family  will  be  preferred. 
People  will  prefer  a  man  for  whoae 
fatber  their  fatben  have  voted,  thongfa 
lliey  shoald  get  no  more  money,  or  even 
leas.  That  shows  that  the  respect  for 
fnmily  is  not  merely  fancifnl,  bot  baa  an 
actaal  operation.  If  gentlemen  of  family 
woald  allow  the  rich  npatarts  to  spend 
their  money  profusely,  which  they  are 
ready  enoogh  to  do,  and  not  vie  with 
them  in  expense,  the  npstarts  wonld  soon 
be  at  an  eiid,  and  the  gentlemen  woold 
remain ;  font  if  the  gentlemen  wW  vie  in 
expense  with  the  npstarts,  which  is  very 
fbolieh,  they  mast  be  mined." 

I  gave  Um  an  account  of  the  excellent 
mimiciy  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland ; 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  some 
people  tboaght  it  a  very  mean  tiling. 
Johnson.  '*  Why,  sir,  it  is  making  a 
very  mean  nse  of  man's  powers.  Bot  to 
be  a  good  mimick  requires  great  powers ; 
great  acnteness  of  observation,  great  re- 
tention of  what  is  observed,  and  great 
pliancy  of  organs  to  represent  what  is 
observed.   I  remember  a  lady  of  quality 

in  this  town,  Lady     ■  <  who 

was  a  wonderftil  mimick,  and  nsed  to 
make  me  laugh  immoderately.  I  have 
heard  she  is  now  gone  mad.*'  BoewKLL. 
"  It  is  amazing  Iww  a  mimidc  can  not 
•■iy  pve  yon  the  gestures  and  voice  of 
a  peraon  whom  he  represents ;  but  even 
what  a  person  would  say  on  any  particular 
snbject."  Iohnson.  "  Why,  sir,  yon  are 
to  consider  that  the  manner  and  some 
particular  phrases  of  a  person  do  much 
to  impreas  you  with  an  idea  of  him,  and 
yon  are  not  sure  that  be  wonld  say  what 
the  mimick  says  in  his  character."  Bos- 
WBix.  «  I  don't  think  Foote  a  good 
mimick,  sir."  JoHNflON.  "  No,  sir;  his 
Imitations  are  not  like.  He  gives  you 
something  different  from  fairaserf,  bat  not 
the  character  which  he  means  to  assume. 
He  goes  out  of  himself,  without  going 
Into  other  people.  He  cannot  take  off 
any  person  unless  he  is  strongly  marked, 
ach  as  George  Faulkner.  He  is  like  a 
painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of  a 
man  who  has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and 
w1k>  therefore  is  euily  knoWB.  If  a  man 
hnpa  upon  one  leg,  Foote  can  bop  npon 
one  leg.  But  he  has  not  that  nice  dis- 
crimination which  vonr  fHend  seems  to 
possess.  Foote  is,  however,  very  enter- 
taining with  a  kind  of  conversation  be- 
tween wit  and  bufibonery.** 

On  Monday,  March  S3,  I  found  him 
busy,  preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  bis 
folio  Dietionary.  Mr.  Peyton,  one  of 
his  original  amanoenaes,  was  writing  for 
him.  I  pot  him  in  mind  of  a  meaning 
of  the  word  tide,  which  he  had  omitted, 
via.  relatioiuhip ;  ^i  fiather's  side,  mo- 


ther's side.  He  inserled  it.  I  asked  him 
if  hwmUitMHng  was  a  good  word.  He 
sakd,  he  had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but 
he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legitimate  Eng. 
Ush.  He  would  not  admit  eittiUwUion, 
bat  only  civility.  With  great  deference 
to  him,  I  thought  civiUwUion  from  to 
civilize  better  in  the  sense  opposed  to 
barbarity  than  civility;  as  it  is  better 
to  have  a  distinct  word  for  each  sense 
than  one  word  with  two  senses,  which 
civUity  is,  in  his  way  of  using  it. 

He  seoned  also  to  be  intent  on  some 
sort  of  chymlcal  operation.  I  was  en-> 
tertained  by  observing  how  he  contrived 
to  send  Mr.  Peyton  on  an  errand  withont 
seconing  to  degrade  him ;  "  Mr.  Peyton, 
— Mr.  Peyton,  will  yon  be  so  good  as  to 
take  a  walk  to  Temple  Bart  Yon  will 
there  see  a  chymist's  shop,  at  wharJi  you 
will  be  pleased  to  buy  for  me  an  oance  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  not  spirit  of  vitriol,  bnt  oil 
of  vitriol.  It  will  cost  three  half-pence." 
Peyton  immediately  went,  and  returned 
with  it,  and  UM  him  it  cost  but  a  penny. 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  school* 
master's  oaase,  and  proposed  to  read  to 
him  the  printed  papers  concerning  it4 
"  No,  sir  (said  he),  I  can  read  auicker 
than  I  can  hear."  So  be  read  tnem  to 
himself. 

After  he  had  read  fm*  some  time,  we 
were  imerrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Kristom,  a  Swede,  who  was  tutor  to 
some  young  gentlemen  in  the  city.  Ha 
told  me  that  there  was  a  very  good  His. 
tory  of  Sweden,  by  Daline.  Having  at 
that  time  an  intention  of  writing  the  his- 
tory of  that  oonntry,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
whether  one  might  write  a  history  of 
Sweden  without  going  thither.  "  Yes, 
sir  (said  he),  one  for  common  use." 

We  talked  of  languages.  JiAnson  ob- 
sei-ved  that  Leibnlta  had  made  some 
progress  in  a  work,  tracing  all  languages 
up  to  the  Hebrew.  "  Why,  sir  (said  he), 
yon  would  not  imagine  that  the  French 
jout,  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
diet,  and  yet  nothiag  is  more  certain  $ 
and  the  intermediate  steps  are  very  clear. 
From  diee,  comes  diwnMa.  JHu  is,  by 
inaccurate  ears,  or  inaccurate  pronuncia- 
tion, easily  confounded  with  ffiu;  then 
the  Italians  form  a  substantive  of  the 
ablative  of  an  adjective,  and  thence 
giumo,  or,  as  they  make  it,  giomo: 
which  is  readily  contracted  into  giour, 
or  jour.**  He  observed  that  the  Bohe* 
mian  language  was  trae  Sclavonick.  The 
Swede  said,  it  had  aome  similarity  with 
the  German.  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  to 
be  sore,  soch  paru  of  Sdavonla  as  con- 
fine with  Germany  will  borrow  German 
words ;  and  such  parts  as  confine  with 
Tartary  will  borrow  Tartar  words." 

He  said,  be  Ofver  bad  it  properly 
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ascerUined  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
and  the  Irish  understood  each  other.  I 
told  him  that  my  coasin  Colonel  Graham, 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  whom  I  met 
at  Drogheda,  told  me  they  did.  John- 
son. *' Sir,  if  the  Highlanders  anderstood 
Irish,  why  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  Erse,  as  was. lately  done  at  Edin> 
borgh,  when  there  is  an  Irish  transla- 
tion V*  BoswELL..  '*  Although  the  Erse 
and  Irish  are  both  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of 
diversity  between  them,  as  between  the 
different  dialects  in  Italy."  The  Swede 
went  away,  and  Mr.  Johnson  continued 
his  reading  of  the  papers.  I  said,  '*  I  am 
afraid,  sir,  it  is  troublesome."  "  Why, 
sir  (said  he),  I  do  not  take  much  delight 
in  it ;  but  I'll  go  through  it." 

We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in 
the  room  where  be  and  I  first  supped 
together.  He  gave  me  great  hopes  of  my 
cause.  '*  Sir  (said  he),  the  government 
of  a  schoolmaster  is  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  military  government;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  arbitrary,  it  must  be 
exercised  by  the  will  of  one  man,  accord- 
ing to  particular  circumstances.  You 
must  show  some  learning  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Yoa  must  show  that  a  schoolmaster 
has  a  prescriptive  right  to  beat ;  and  that 
an  action  of  assault  and  battery  cannot 
be  admitted  against  bira  unless  there  is 
some  great  excess,  some  barbarity.  This 
man  has  maimed  none  of  his  boys.  They 
are  all  left  with  the  full  exercise  of  their 
corporeal  faculties.  In  oar  schools  in 
England  many  boys  have  been  maimed  ; 
yet  I  never  beard  of  an  action  against  a 
schoolmaster  on  that  account.  Puffen- 
dorff,  I  think,  maintains  the  right  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  beat  his  scholars." 

On  Saturday,  March  27,  I  introduced 
to  him  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  with 
whom  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
acquainted.  He  received  him  very  cour- 
teously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  Chan- 
cellors in  England  are  chosen  from  views 
much  inferiour  to  the  office,  being  chosen 
from  temporary  political  views.  John- 
BON.  "  Why,  sir,  in  such  a  government 
as  ours,  no  man  is  appointed  to  an  office 
because  he  is  the  fittest  for  it,  nor  hanlly 
in  any  other  government ;  because  there 
are  so  many  connections  and  dependences 
to  be  studied.  A  despotick  prince  may 
choose  a  man  to  an  office,  merely  because 
he  is  the  fittest  for  it.  The  King  of  Prussia 
may  do  it."  Sir  A.  *'  I  think,  sir,  al- 
most all  great  lawyers,  such  at  least  as 
hhve  written  upon  law,  have  known  only 
law,  and  nothing  else."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
no,  sir ;  Judge  Hale  was  a  great  lawyer, 
and  wrote  upon  law  ;  and  yet  he  knew  a 
great  mny  other  things,  aad  has  written 


upon  other  things.  Seldea  too."  Sir  A. 
"  Very  true,  sir ;  and  Lord  Bacon.  But 
was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere  lawyer?*' 
Johnson.  **  Why,  I  am  afraid  he  was ; 
but  he  would  have  taken  it  very  ill  if 
yon  had  told  him  so.  He  would  have 
prosecuted  yon  for  scandal."  Boswrix. 
"  Lord  Mansfield  is  not  a  mere  lawyer." 
Johnson.  *'  No,  sir,  I  never  was  in  Lord 
Mansfield's  company;  but  Lord  Mans- 
field was  distinguished  at  the  University. 
Lord  Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to 
town,  'drank  champagne  with  the  wits,' 
as  Prior  says.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Pope."  Sir  A.  "  Barristers,  I  believe, 
are  not  so  abusive  now  as  they  were  for- 
merly. I  fancy  they  had  less  law  long 
ago,  and  so  were  obliged  to  take  to  abuse 
to  fill  up  the  time.  Now  they  have  such 
a  number  of  precedents,  they  have  no 
occasion  for  abuse."  Johnson.  **  Nay, 
sir,  tbey  had  more  law  long  ago  than 
they  have  now.  As  to  precedents,  to  be 
sure  they  will  increase  in  course  of  time; 
but  the  more  precedents  there  are,  the 
less  occasion  is  there  for  law ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  investi- 
gating  principles."  Sir  A.  "  I  have  been 
correcting  several  Scotch  accents  in  my 
friend  Boswell.  I  doubt,  sir,  if  any 
Scotchman  ever  attains  to  a  perfect  Eng- 
lish pronunciation."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  few  of  them  do,  because  they  do  not 
persevere  after  acquiring  a  certain  degree 
of  it.  But,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  may  attain  to  a  perfect  English  pro- 
nunciation if  they  will.  We  find  how 
near  they  come  to  it;  and  certainly,  a 
man  who  conquers  nineteen  parts  ot  the 
Scottish  accent,  may  conquer  tlie  twen- 
tieth. But,  sir,  when  a  man  lias  got  the 
better  of  nine  tenths  he  grows  weary,  he 
relaxes  his  diligence,  he  finds  he  has 
corrected  his  accent  so  far  as  not  to  be 
disagreeable,  and  he  no  longer  desires 
his  friends  to  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong ; 
nor  does  he  choose  to  be  told.  Sir,  when 
people  watch  me  narrowly,  and  I  do  not 
watch  myself,  they  will  find  ine  out  to  be 
of  a  particular  county.  In  the  same  man- 
ner. Dunning  may  be  found  out  to  be  a 
Devonshire  man.  So  most  Scotchmen 
may  be  found  out.  But,  sir,  little  aber- 
rations are  of  no  disadvantage.  I  never 
catched  Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent ;  and 
yet  Mallet,  I  suppose,  was  past  five-and- 
twenty  before  he  came  to  London." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him 
on  this  subject,  having  myself  taken  some 
pains  to  improve  my  pronunciation,  by 
the  aid  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Love,  of  Dmry 
Lane  Theatre,  when  he  was  a  player  at 
Edinburgh,  and  also  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pronun- 
ciation is  not  offensive."  With  this  con- 
cession I  was  pretty  well  satisfied ;  and 
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let  me  give  my  coantryraen  of  North 
Britain  an  advice  not  to  aim  at  absolute 
perfection  in  tliis  reapect ;  not  to  speak 
Nigh  Enplitht  as  we  are  apt  to  call 
what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch, 
bat  which  is  by  no  means  good  English, 
and  makes  **  the  fools  who  ose  it"  truly 
ridicalous.  Good  English  is  plain,  easy, 
and  smooth  in  the  month  of  an  anaffected 
English  gentleman.  A  studied  and  facti- 
tioas  pronanciation,  which  reqntres  per- 
petual attention,  and  imposes  perpetual 
constraint,  is  exceedingly  disgusting.  A 
small  intermixture  of  provincial  peculi- 
arities may,  perhaps,  have  an  agreeable 
effect,  as  the  notes  of  different  birds  con- 
cnr  in  the  harmony  of  the  grove,  and 
please  more  than  if  they  were  all  exactly 
alike.  I  could  name  some  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  to  whom  a  slight  proportion  of 
the  accent  and  recitative  of  that  country 
is  an  advantage.  The  same  observation 
win  apply  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak  as 
broad  as  a  certain  prosperous  member  of 
Parliament  from  that  country ;  though  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that "  it  has  been 
of  no  small  use  to  him  ;  as  it  rouses  the 
attention  of  the  Honse  by  its  uncommon. 
Bess  :  and  is  equal  to  tropes  and  figures 
in  a  good  English  speaker."  I  would 
give  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  to 
recommend  to  my  countrymen,  the  pro- 
iMinciation  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ; 
and  may  I  presume  to  add  that  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  told  me, 
with  great  good  humour,  that  the  master 
of  a  shop  in  London,  where  he  was  not 
known,  said  to  him,  **  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
arc  an  American?*'  "  Why  so,  sirt" 
(said  his  lordship).  **  Because,  sir  (re- 
ified the  shopkeeper),  you  speak  neither 
English  nor  scotch,  but  something  diffe- 
rent from  both,  which  I  conclude  is  the 
langnage  of  America." 

B0BWSI.L.  **  It  may  be  of  use,  sir,  to 
have  a  Dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
nunciation." Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  my 
Dictionary  shows  you  the  accent  of  words, 
if  yon  can  bnt  remember  them."  B08- 
WKLL.  **  Bnt,  sir,  we  want  marks  to 
ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 
Sheridan,  I  believe,  has  finished  such  a 
work.**  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  consider 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  a  langnage 
by  the  ear  than  by  any  marks.  Bhcri- 
daD*8  Dictionary  may  do  very  well ;  but 
yon  cannot  always  carry  it  about  with 
yon  :  and,  when  you  want  the  word,  you 
have  not  the  Dictionary.  It  is  like  a 
man  who  has  a  sword  that  will  not  draw. 
It  is  an  admirable  sword,  to  be  sure :  bnt 
while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your  throat, 
yon  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides,  sir, 
what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronnn- 
ciation  of  English  t    He  has,  in  the  first 
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place,  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  Irish- 
man :  and  if  he  says  he  will  fix  it  after 
the  example  of  the  best  company,  why, 
they  differ  among  themselves.  I  remem- 
ber an  instance :  when  I  published  the 
Plan  for  my  Dictionary,  Lord  Chester- 
field told  me  that  the  word  great  should 
be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  state  ; 
and  Sir  William  Yonge  sent  me  word 
that  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  to  seat,  and  that  none  but  an 
Inshman  would  pronounce  it^ratf.  Now 
here  were  two  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
the  one  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  other  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  differing  entirely." 
I  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding 
him  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured 
to  lead  him  to  the  subject  of  our  situation 
in  a  future  state,  having  much  cariosity 
to  know  his  notions  on  that  point.  John- 
son. <'  Why,  sir,  the  happiness  of  an 
nnembodied  spirit  will  consist  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  favour  of  God,  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  felicitating  ideas."  Boswblx,. 
"  Bnt,  sir,  is  there  any  harm  in  onr 
forming  to  ourselves  conjectures  as  to 
the  particulars  of  onr  happiness,  though 
the  Scripture  has  said  but  very  little  on 
the  subject?  *  We  know  not  what  we 
shall  be.'  '*  Johnson.  *•  Sir,  there  is  no 
harm.  What  philosophy  suggests  to  ns 
this  topick  is  probable :  what  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  is  certain.  Dr.  Henry  More 
has  carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy  can. 
You  may  buy  both  his  theological  and 
philosophical  works  in  two  volumes  folio, 
for  about  eight  shillings.**  Boswell. 
**  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is, 
that  we  shall  see  our  friends  again*.'* 
Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  must  con- 
sider, that  when  we  are  become  purely 
rational,  many  of  onr  fHendships  will  be 
cat  off.  Many  fHendships  are  formed  by 
a  community  of  sensual  pleasures :  all 
these  will  be  cut  off.  We  form  many 
fHendships  with  bad  men,  because  they 
have  agreeable  qualities,  and  they  can 
be  useful  to  os ;  but,  after  death,  they 
can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  We  form 
many  friendships  by  mistake,  imagining 
people  to  be  aifferent  from  what  they 
really  are.  After  death,  we  shall  see  every 
one  in  a  true  light.  Then,  sir,  they  talk 
of  our  meeting  our  relations :  but  then  all 
relationship  is  dissolved ;  and  we  shall 
have  no  regard  for  one  person  more  than 
another,  bnt  for  their  real  valae.  How- 
ever, we  shall  either  have  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  our  fHends,  or  be  satisfied 

•  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Epi<itle,  "discoursiuc 
of  the  different  decrees  of  heavenly  griory, 
and  of  onr  mutual  inowledre  of  each  other 
above,"  (Dec.  iii.  c.  6),  holds  the  affirmative 
on  both  these  questions.   M.] 
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without  mefltlns  them."  Bobwbix. 
**  Yet,  sir,  wc  see  in  Scripture,  that 
Dives  still  retained  an  anxioua  concern 
about  his  brethren."  Johnson.  '*  Why, 
sir,  we  must  either  suppose  thaH  passage 
to  be  metaphorical,  or  hold  with  many 
divines,  and  all  the  Purgatorians,  that 
departed  souls  do  not  all  at  once  arrive  at 
the  utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable."  Boswbuu  "  I  think,  sir,  that 
is  a  very  rational  supposition."  John- 
son. "Why,  yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not 
know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no  harm 
in  believing  it :  but  you  nust  not  compel 
others  to  make  it  an- article  of  fbith ;  for 
it  is  not  revealed."  Boswbll.  "  Do  you 
think,  sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a  man  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  his  deceased  friends  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  no,  sir."  Boswbll.  "  I  have 
been  told  that,  ia  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  there  was 
a  form  of  praver  for  the  dead."  John- 
son. *'  Sir,  it  IS  not  in  the  Lituigy  which 
Laud  framed  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland :  if  there  is  a  litnrgy  older 
than  that,  I  shoold  be  glad  to  see  it." 
BoswEix.  "  As  to  our  employment  in  a 
future  state,  the  sacred  writings  say  little. 
The  Revelation,  however,  of  St.  John 
gives  us  many  ideas,  and  particularly 
mentions  mnaick."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  ideas  must  be  given  yon  by  means  of 
aometliing  which  you  know:  and  as  to 
mnsick,  there  are  some  philosophers  and 
divines  who  have  maintained  that  we 
riiall  not  be  spiritnalieed  to  such  a  de- 
gree, but  that  something  of  matter,  very 
much  refoed,  will  remain.  In  that  case, 
mnsick  may  make  a  part  of  onr  ftatare 
felicity."  • 

fioswBLL.  **  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  weU  attested  stories  of  the 
appearance  of  ghosts.  You  know  there 
is  a  famous  story  of  the  appeanunee  of 
Mrs.  Veal,  prefixed  to  *  Drelinconrt  on 
Death.' "  Joj9Nsom.  "  I  believe,  sir, 
that  is  givQu  up.  I  believe  the  woman 
declared  upon  ner  deathbed  that  it  was  a 
lie  *."  Bqbwkll.  ''  This  objection  is 
made  against  the  truth  of  ghosts  appear- 
ing :  that  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  happi. 
oess,  it  would  be  a  punishment  to  them 
to  return  to  tiiis  world ;  and  if  thev  are 
in  a  state  of  misery,  it  would  be  giving 
them  a  respite."  Johnson.  **  Why,  shr, 
as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  disembodied 
spirits  does  not  depend  npon  placet  but 
is  iBtellpctoa],  we  eannot  say  that  they 
are  less  happy  or  less  miserable  by  ap. 
pearing  nppn  earth." 

•  (This  Actioa-  is  known  to  have  been  in- 
▼poted  bjr  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  was  added  lo 
tb«  seoond  editioo  of  the  Eosliab  tranaUiiiMi 
of  Dreltncoun's  work,  to  miQie  it  aeii.  The 
ftrst  edition  had  it  not.  M.] 
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We  went  down  between  twelve  and 
one  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  and  drank 
tea.  I  mentioned  that  we  were  to  have 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  prose  and 
verse,  published  by  Mr.  Mason.  John- 
son. **  I  think  we  have  bad  enough  of 
Gray.  I  see  they  have  puhiished  a  splen- 
did edition  of  Akenside's  works.  One 
bad  ode  may  be  suffered ;  but  a  number 
of  them  toaether  makes  one  sick."  Boft- 
WELL.  **  Akenside's  distinguished  poem 
is  his  **  Pleasures  of  Imafpuaation  :"  bnt, 
for  my  part,  I  never  coold  admire  it  so 
much  as  most  people  do."  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through."  Bos. 
WEix.  **  I  have  read  it  through ;  but  I 
do  not  find  any  great  power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal  the  heretick,  whos9 
trial  Sir  John  Pringjie  had  given  me  to 
read.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was, 
I  think,  an  ironmonger  at  Wolverhamp. 
ton ;  and  hue  had  a  mind  to  malce  himself 
famous,  by  being  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  which  he  wished  mnch  should  be 
called  EUoaUian*.  He  heldv  that  every 
thing  in  the  Old  Testament  that  was  not 
typical  was  to  be  of  perpetual  observ* 
ance :  and  so  he  wore  a  riband  in  the 
plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also  wore  a 
beard.  I  remember  I  had  the  honour 
of  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Elwal. 
There  was  one  Barter,  a  miiler,  who 
wrote  against  him  ;  and  you  had  the  con. 
troversy  between  Mr.  Elwal  and  Mr. 
Barter.  To  try  to  make  himself  distin. 
guished  he  wrote  a  letter  to  King  George 
the  Second,  challenging  him  to  dispute 
with  him,  in  which  he  said,  *  George,  if 
you  be  afiraid  to  come  by  yourself,  to 
dispute  with  a  poor  old  man,  yon  may 
bring  a  thousand  of  your  black  guards 
with  yon;  and  if  you  dionld  still  b« 
afk^id,  you  mav  bring  a  thousand  of  your 
ratf-gnards.'  The  letter  had  something 
of  the  impudence  of  Junius  to  our  pre^ 
sent  King.  But  the  men  of  Wolver- 
hampton were  not  so  inflammable  as  tins 
Common  Council  of  London ;  so  Mr. 
Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme  of  making 
himself  a  man  of  great  consequence." 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  he  and  I  dined 
at  General  Paoli's.  A  question  was  started 
whether  the  state  of  marriage  was  natural 
to  man.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  natural  for  a  man  and  wioman 
to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage,  that  we 
find  ail  the  motives  which  they  have  for 
remaining  in  that  connection,  and  the 
restraints  which  civilised  society  imposes 
to  prevent  separation,  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  keepthem.together."  The  Genef 
ral  said,  that  in  a  state  of  natnne  a  man 
and  woman  uniting  together  would  form 
a  strong  and  constant  affeotion  by  tlie 
mutual  pleasure  each  would  receivA ;  and 
that  the  same  causes  of  dissension  would 
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not  arise  JKtween  Ihero  as  oocar  between 
basbaod  and  wiCe  in  a  Qivilized  state. 
Johnson.  *'  Sir,  they  wonld  have  dis* 
sensions  eDoui(b,  thougl»  of  another  kind. 
One  would  choose  to  go  a  banting  in 
this  wood,  the  other  in  that ;  one  would 
choose  to  go  a  fishing  in  this  lake,  the 
other  in  that;  or,  perhaps,  one  wonU 
choose  to  go  a  hunting,  when  the  other 
woold  choose  to  go  a  fishing ;  and  so  tliey 
would  part.  Besides,  sir,  a  savage  man 
and  a  savage  woman  meet  by  ehance : 
and  when  the  man  sees  another  woman 
that  pleases  him  better,  he  will  leave  the 
first." 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether 
there  is  any  beauty  independent  of  utility. 
The  General  maintained  there  was  not. 
Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  there  was ; 
ami  be  instanced  a  coffee  cup  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  the  painting  of  which 
was  oi  no  real  nse,  as  the  cup  would  hoM 
the  coffee  equally  well  if  plain ;  yet  the 
painting  was  beautiful. 

We  talked  of  the  stmnge  enatom  of 
•wearing  in  conversation.  The  General 
said,  that  all  barbarons  nations  swore 
ftom  a  certain  violence  of  temper  that 
conld  not  be  confined  to  earth,  but  was 
always  reaching  at  the  powers  above. 
0e  said,  too,  that  there  was  greater  va- 
riety of  swearing  in  proportion  as  there 
was  a  greater  variety  of  religions  cere, 
monies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to 
my  lodgings  in  Conduit  Stneet  and  drank 
tea,  previous  to  our  going  to  the  Pan- 
theon, which  neither  of  us  had  seen 
before. 

He  said,  **  Goldsmith's  Life  of  ParneU 
i»  po<M* ;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but 
tint  he  had  poor  materials ;  for  nobody 
can  write  the  life  of  a  man  but  those  who 
have  eat  and  drunk  and  lived  in  social 
iateroonrse  with  him.'' 

I  «aid,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome 
and  presuming  too  mnch,  I  would  request 
him  to  tell  me  all  the  little  circumstances 
of  his  life;  what  schools  he  attended 
when  he  came  to  Oxford,  when  he  came 
to  London,  4m.  4ec.  He  did  not  disap- 
prove of  my  cpriositv  as  to  these  parti- 
cular*;  but  said,  "lhey*ll  come  out  by 
.deereeeas  we  talk  together." 

Be  censured  IMifi  head's  Life  of  Pope ; 
and  said,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope, 
and  nothing  of  poetry."  He  praised 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  £s8ay  on  Pope ; 
bn%  said,  ne  supposed  we  should  have  no 
more  of  it,  as  the  authour  had  not  been 
able  to  persuade  the  world  to  think  or 
Pope  as  he  did,  Boswsix.  "  Why,  sir, 
•hoaid  that  prevent  him  from  continuing 
his  w^ork.t  He  is  an  ingenious  counsel 
who  has  made  the  roost  of  his  cause :  he 
is  not  obliged  to  gain  it."    Johnson. 


"  But,  sir,  there  Is  a  diffisrence  when  the 
cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making.'' 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches^ 
Johnson.  "  If  I  were  a  man  of  a  great 
estate,  I  would  drive  all  the  rascals  whom 
I  did  not  like  out  of  the  county  at  aji 
election." 

I  asked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth 
should  beempk>yed  in  hospitality.  John- 
son. "  Yon  are  to  consider  that  ancient 
hospitality,  of  which  we  hear  so  mnch, 
was  in  an  uncommercial  country,  when 
men  being  idle  were  glad  to  be  enter* 
tained  at  rich  men's  tables.  But  in  a 
commercial  country,  a  busy  country, 
time  becomes  precious,  and  therefore 
hospitality  is  not  so  much  valued.  No 
doubt  there  is  still  room  for  a  certain 
degree  of  it ;  and  a  man  has  a  satisfaction 
in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and  drmking 
around  him.  But  promiscuous  hoepi* 
tality  is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influ- 
ence. You  must  help  some  people  at 
table  before  others ;  yon  must  ask  some 
people  how  they  like  their  wine  oftener 
than  others.  You  therefore  offiend  more 
people  than  you  please.  You  are  like 
the  French  statesman  who  said,  when  lie 
granted  a  favour, '  J*aifait  dvp  miconr 
tenia  et  un  ingraiJ*  Besides,  sir,  being 
entertained  ever  so  well  at  a  man's  table 
impresses  no  lasting  regar4  or  esteem. 
No,  sir,  the  way  to  make  sure  of  power 
and  influence  is,  by  lending  money  con* 
fidentially  to  your  neighbours  at  a  small 
interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  interest  at  aUv 
and  having  their  bonds  in  your  possest 
sion.-'  BoawKLL.  "  May  not  a  man,  sir, 
employ  his  riches  to  advantage  in  edn* 
eating  young  men  of  merit?"  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir,  if  they  fall  in  your  way ;  but 
if  it  be  understood  that  you  patronise 
young  men  of  merit,  you  will  be  harassed 
with  solicitations.  You  will  have  num. 
hers  forced  upon  yon  who  have  no  merit; 
some  will  force  them  upon  you  from  mla» 
taken  partiality ;  and  some  from  down*^ 
right  interested  motives,  without  scrapie ; 
and  you  wUl  be  disgraced. 

**  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  pmpar 
gate  all  kinds  of  trees  that  will  grow  in 
the  open  air.  A  green-house  is  childish. 
I  would  introduce  foreign  animals  into  the 
country  ;  for  instance,  the  rein-deer  •." 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  criti- 
cal subjects.  Johnson.  **  Bayes,  in '  The 
Rehearsal,'  is  a  mighty  silly  character. 
If  it  was  intended  to  be  like  a  particular 
man,  it  oookl  only  be  divertmg  while 
that  man  was  remembered.  But  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  meant  for  Dryden, 

•  This  prqjeot  has  since  been  realised.  Sir 
Henry  Liddel,  wtlio  made  a  ■pirited  tour  ioco 
lAplaod,  broughi  two  rein-deer  to  bU  estate 
in  NoribumberTaud,  where  they  bred:  but  the 
race  ban  unfortuuately  perished. 
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as  has  been  reported ;  for  we  know  some 
of  the  passage!  said  to  be  ridicaled  were 
written  since  the  Rehearsal ;  at  least  a 
passage  mentioned  in  the  Preface*  is  of 
a  later  date."  I  maintained  that  it  had 
merit  as  a  general  satire  on  the  self-im- 
portance of  dramaticic  aathoars.  But 
even  in  this  light  he  held  it  very  cheap. 
-  We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon. 
f%e  first  view  of  it  did  not  strike  as  so 
mnch  as  Ranelagh,  of  which  he  said,  the 
*'  coup  deceit  was  the  finest  thing  he  had 
ever  seen.*'  The  troth  is,  Ranelagh  is  of 
a  more  beaatifnl  form ;  more  of  it  or 
rather  indeed  the  whole  rotunda  appears 
at  once,  and  it  is  better  lighted.  How- 
ever, as  Johnson  observed,  we  saw  the 
Pantheon  in  time  of  moarning,  when 
there  was  a  dnil  uniformity ;  whereas  we 
had  seen  Ranelagh  when  the  view  was 
enlivened  with  a  gay  profusion  of  colours. 
Mrs.  Bosville,  of  Gunthwaite,  in  York- 
shire, Joined  us,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  us.  Johnson  said  to  me 
afterwards,  "  Sir,  this  is  a  mighty  intel- 
ligent lady." 

I  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's 
worth  of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  place. 
Johnson.  *'  But,  sir,  there  is  half  a 
guinea's  worth  of  inferiority  to  other 
people  in  not  having  seen  it."  Bcmwell. 
'*  I  doubt,  sir,  whether  there  are  many 
happy  people  here."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
sir,  there  are  many  happy  ppople  here. 
There  are  many  people  here  who  are 
watching  hundreds,  and  who  think  hun- 
dreds are  watching  them." 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Fergu- 
son, I  presented  him  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Sir  Adam  expressed  some  apprehension 
that  the  Pantheon  would  encourage  lux- 
ury. **  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  am  a  great 
friend  to  publick  amusements ;  for  they 
keep  people  from  vice.  You  now  (ad- 
dressing himself  to  me)  would  have  been 
with  a  wench,  had  you  not  been  here. — 
O !  I  forgot  you  were  married." 

Sir  Adam  suggested,  that  luxury  cor- 
rupts a  people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  Is  all 
visionary.  I  would  not  give  half  a  guinea 
to  live  under  one  form  of  government 
rather  than  another.    It  is  of  no  moment 

•  [There  is  no  Preface  t»  «  The  Rebearaal," 
as  oriKinaliy  puhlished.  Dr.  JoboMoa  seems 
to  have  meant  tlie  Address  to  the  Reader  with 
a  Kbt  subjoined  to  it:  which  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  ihe  niodero  edicioos  of  that  play.  He 
did  not  know,  it  appears,  that  aefenf  addi- 
tions were  made  to  "  The  Rehearial,"  after 
the  first  edition.  The  ridicule  on  the  passaees 
here  alluded  to  is  found  amonif  those  aadi- 
tiout.  They  therefore  furnish  no  irrouud  for 
the  doubt  here  sunested.  Unquestionably 
Bayes  was  meant  to  be  the  representative  of 
Dryden,  whose  ^miliar  phrases  in  his  ordi- 
nary conversation  are  frequently  introduced 
in  this  piece.   M.1 


to  the  happiness  of  an  indivkhia).  Sir, 
the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is 
nothing  to  a  private  man.  What  French- 
man is  prevented  from  passing  his  life  as 
he  pleases?"  Sir  Adam.  *'  But,  sir,  in 
the  British  constitution  it  is  surely  of  im- 
portance to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the  people, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the 
crown."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  I  perceive  yon 
are  a  vile  Whig.— Why  all  this  childish 
Jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown  1  The 
crown  has  not  power  enough.  When  I 
say  that  all  governments  are  alike,  I  con- 
sider that  in  no  government  power  can 
be  abused  long.  Mankind  will  not  bear 
it.  If  a  sovereign  oppresses  his  people 
to  a  great  degree,  they  will  rise  and  cut 
off  his  head.  There  is  a  remedy  in  human 
nature  against  tyranny  that  will  keep  us 
safe  under  every  form  of  government. 
Had  not  the  people  of  France  thought 
themselves  honoured  in  sharing  in  the 
brilliant  actions  of  Louis  XIv.  they 
would  not  have  endured  him;  and  we 
may  say  the  same  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's people."  Sir  Adam  introduced  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  the  mass  of  both  of  them  were 
barbarians.  The  mass  of  every  people 
must  be  barbarous  where  there  is  no 
printing,  and  consequently  knowledge  is 
not  generally  diffused.  Knowledge  Is 
diffused  among  our  people  by  the  news- 
papers." Sir  Adam  mentioned  the  orators, 
poets,  and  artists  of  Greece.  Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  We  see  even  what  the  boasted 
Athenians  were.  The  little  effect  which 
Demosthenes's  orations  had  upon  them 
shows  that  they  were  barbarians." 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topicks ; 
for  he  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  Bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    Johnson.  ''  How  so,  sir  f  Who 
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is  more  proper  for  having  the  dignity 
a  peer  than  a  Bishop,  provided  a  Bish<  , 
be  what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  if  improper 
Bishops  be  made,  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Bishops,  but  of  those  who  make 
them." 

On  Sunday,  April  5,  after  attending 
divine  service  at  St.  Paul's  church,  I 
found  him  al<Noe.  Of  a  schoolmaster  of 
his  acquaintance,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
he  sakl,  "  He  has  a  great  deal  of  good 
about  him  ;  but  he  is  also  very  defective 
in  some  respects.  His  inner  part  is  good, 
but  his  outer  part  is  mighty  awkward. 
You  in  Scotland  do  not  attain  that  nice 
critical  skill  in  languages  whksh  we  get 
in  our  schools  in  England.  I  would  not 
put  a  boy  to  him  whom  I  intended  for  a 
man  of  learning.  But  for  the  sons  of 
citizens,  who  are  to  learn  a  little,  get 
good  morals,  and  then  go  to  trade,  he 
may  do  very  welU" 
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I  mentioBed  a  came  ia  wkick  I  had 
appeared  aa  goumcI  at  the  bar  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  where  a  Probationer  (as  one 
licensed  to  preach)  bnt  not  yet  ordained, 
i»  called),  was  opposed  in  his  application 
to  be  inducted,  because  it  was  alleged 
that  be  had  been  gmlty  of  fornicatiMi 
five  years  before.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a  snfiicient 
objection.  A  man  ^bo  is  good  enongh 
to  go  to  heaven  is  good  enough  to  be  a 
clergyman."  This  was  a  humane  and 
liberal  sentiment.  But  the  character  of 
a  clergyman  is  more  sacred  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  christian.  As  he  is  to  instruct 
with  anthority,  he  should  be  regarded 
with  reverence,  as  one  upon  whom  divine 
truth  has  had  the  effect  to  set  him  above 
snch  transgressions,  as  inen,  less  exalted 
by  spiritual  habits  and  yet  upon  the 
whole  not  to  be  excluded  from  heaven, 
have  been  betrayed  into  bv  die  predomi- 
nance of  passion.  That  clergymen  may 
be  considered  as  sinners  in  general,  as 
all  men  are,  cannot  be  denied ;  bnt  this 
reflection  will  not  counteract  their  good 
precepts  so  much  as  the  absohite  know- 
ledge  of  their  having  been  euilty  of  certain 
specifick  immoral  acts.  1  told  him,  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland, 
in  their  '*  Book  of  Discipline,"  if  a  $can^ 
dal,  as  it  is  called,  ia  not  proaecnted  for 
five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  pro> 
ceeded  upon, "  unless  it  be  qf  a  heinout 
naturoj  or  again  become  flagrant ;"  and 
that  hence  a  question  arose,  whether  for- 
nication was  a  sin  of  a  heinous  nature  ; 
and  that  I  had  maintained,  that  it  did 
not  deserve  that  epithet,  in  as  much  as  it 
was  not  one  of  those  sins  which  argue 
very  great  depravity  of  heart :  in  short, 
was  not,  in  the  general  aceeptation  of 
mankind,  a  heinous  sin.  JoRiiaoN.  *<  No, 
air,  it  is  not  a  bcinoaa  sin.  A  heinous 
•in  is  that  for  which  a  man  is  panisbed 
with  death  or  banishment.'!'  Boswnx. 
"  But,  sir,  after  I  had  argued  that  it  was 
not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergyman 
rose  np,  and,  repeating  the  text  of  scrip- 
tore  denonncing  judgment  against  whore^ 
mongers,  asked  whether,  considering  this, 
there  could  be  any  doubt  of  fornication 
being  a  heinous  sin."  Johniom.  "  Why, 
sir,  observe  the  word  whoremonger. 
Every  sin,  if  persisted  in,  will  become 
heinoas.  Whoremonger  is  a  dealer  in 
whor«s,  as  ironmonger  is  a  dealer  in 
inm.  Bnt  as  yon  don't  call  a  man  an 
ironmonger  for  baying  and  selling  a  pen- 
knife, so  yon  don't  call  a  man  a  whore- 
monger for  getting  one  wench  with 
child*." 

•  It  must  not  be  premmed  that  Dr.  Johnson 
■Msat  to  give  any  countenance  to  licentious- 
ness, though  ia  the  character  of  an  advocate 


I  spoke  of  the  Ineqnallty  of  the  livings 
of  the  clergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty 
provisions  of  some  of  the  curates.  John- 
son. **  Why,  yes,  sir ;  but  It  cannot  be 
helped.  Yon  must  consider,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  are  not  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  state  like  the  pay  of  the 
army.  Different  men  have  founded  dif- 
ferent churches;  and  some  are  better 
endowed,  some  worse.  The  State  can- 
not interfere  and  make  an  equal  division 
of  what  has  been  particularly  appropri- 
ated. Now  when  a  cloggy  man  has  bnt  a 
small  living,  or  even  two  smalt  livings, 
he  can  afford  very  little  to  the  Curate." 

He  said,  he  went  more  frequently  to 
cbnrch  when  there  were  prayers  only 
than  when  there  was  also  a  sermon,  as 
the  people  required  more  an  example 
for  the  one  than  the  other ;  it  being  much 
easier  for  them  to  hear  a  sermon  than  to 
fix  their  minds  on  prayer. 

On  Monday,  April  6, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's,  where 
was  a  young  officer  in  the  regimentals  of 
the  Scots  R^al,  who  talked  with  a  viva- 
city, fluency,  and  precision  so  uncommon 
that  he  attracted  parttcniar  attention.  He 
proved  to  be  the  Hononrabie  Thomas 
Erskine,  youngest  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Bochan,  who  has  since  risen  into  such 
brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  ex- 
claimed, *'  he  was  a  blockhead :"  and 
upon  my  expressing  my  astonishment  at 
so  strange  an  assertion,  he  said,  **  What 
I  mean  by  his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that 
he  was  a  barren  rascal."  Boswxix. 
**  Will  yon  not  allow,  sir,  that  he  draws 
very  natural  pictares  of  human  life?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  of  very  low 
life.  Richardson  used  to  say,  that  had 
he  not  known  who  Fielding  was,  he 
should  have  believed  he  was  an  ostler. 
Sir,  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the  heart 
in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  than  in  all 

*  Tom  Jonest*'     1,  indeed,  never  read 

*  Joseph  Andrews.' "  Erskinv.  *'  Surely, 
sir,  Richardson  is  very  tedious."  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  if  you  were  to  read 
Richardson  for  the  story,  your  impa- 
tience would  be  so  much  fretted  that  yon 
would  hang  yourself.  But  you  must  read 
him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider  the 

he  made  a  jiitt  aod  snbtie  distiuctioo  between 
occasional  and  habitual  trauserruMion. 

t  [Johnson's  neTcritjr  against  Fielding  did 
not  arise  ttom  anjr  vicioasness  in  liis  stvie, 
hoc  from  his  loose  life,  and  the  {irofligacy  of 
almost  all  his  male  characters.  Who  would 
Tenturn  to  read  one  of  his  noveW  aloud  to 
modest  women  ?  His  novels  are  male  amase- 
nients,  and  very  amnsinsr  they  certainly  are. 
Fielding's  (Conversation  was  coarse,  and  so 
tincinred  with  the  raolc  weeds  ot  lAe  Garden, 
that  it  would  now  be  thonglit  only  fit  for  a 
brothel.    B.] 
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Btory  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the  tenti- 
ment."  I  have  already  given  my  opinion 
of  Fielding;  bat  I  cannot  refrain  ttom 
repeating  here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's 
excessive  and  onaccountable  depreciation 
of  one  of  the  best  writers  that  England 
has  produced.  **  Tom  Jones"  has  stood 
the  test  of  pnblick  opinion  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  have  established  its  great  merit, 
both  for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  'manners,  and  also  the  varieties  of 
diction,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
having  an  animated  truth  of  execation 
throughout. 

A  book  of  travels,  lately  published 
onder  the  title  of  Coriat  Junior,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Paterson*,  was  men- 
tioned. Johnson  said,  this  book  was  in 
imitation  of  Sterne  f,  and  not  of  Coriat, 
whose  name  Paterson  had  chosen  as  a 
whimsical  one.  "  Tom  Coriat  (said  he) 
was  a  humourist  about  the  court  of  James 
the  First.  He  bad  a  mixture  of  learning, 
of  wit,  and  of  buffoonery.  He  first  tra- 
velled through  Europe,  and  published  his 
travels.  He  afterwanls  travelled  on  foot 
through  Asia,  and  had  made  many  re- 
marks ;  but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  his 
remarks  were  lost.** 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animad- 
verted on  it  with  severity.  Johnson. 
''  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  aggravate 
the  matter.  It  is  not  roguery  to  play 
with  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  game 
while  you  are  master  of  it,  and  so  win 
his  money;  for  he  thinks  he  can  play 
better  than  you,  as  yon  think  you  can 
play  better  than  he;  and  the  superior 
skill  carries  it."  Ersxinb.  "  He  is  a 
fool,  but  yon  are  not  a  rogne.''  John- 
80N»  '*  That's  much  about  the  truth,  sir. 
It  must  be  considered,  that  a  man  who 
only  does  what  every  one  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs  woald  do  is  not  a 
dishoncHt  man.  In  the  repnblick  of 
Sparta  it  was  agreed,  that  stealing  was 
not  dishonourable,  if  not  discovered.  I 
do  not  commend  a  society  where  there 
is  an  agreement  that  what  would  not 
otherwise  be  fair  shall  be  fair:  but  I 
maintain,  that  an  individual  of  any  so- 
ciety who  practises  what  is  allowed  is 
not  a  dishonest  roan."  Bo8Wku<.  "  So 
then,  sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man 
who  wins  perhaps  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  a  winter?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  not 
call  a  gamester  a  dishonest  man ;  but  I 
call  him  an  unsocial  man*  an  unprofitable 
man.  Gaming  is  a  mode  of  transferring 
property  without  producing  any  inter- 

•  Mr.  Samuel  PatenoD,  eminent  for  his 
knowledce  of  books. 

t  Mr.  Paterson,  in  a  pamphlet,  produced 
some  evidence  to  ihow  that  bis  work  w«t; 
xriitteo  beFore  Sterne's  "SeatimenlHl  Jour- 
nejr**  appeared. 


mediate  good.  Trade  gives  employment 
to  numbers,  and  so  produces  intermediate 
good." 

Mr.  Erskine  told  us  that  when  he  was 
in  the  island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only 
read  prayers,  but  preached  two  sermons 
to  the  regiment.  He  seemed  to  object 
to  the  passage  in  scripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in 
one  night  forty  thousand  Assyrians  {* 
'*  Sir  (said  Johnson),  you  should  recol- 
lect that  there  was  a  supernatural  interpo- 
sition ;  they  were  destroyed  by  pestilence. 
You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  went  about  and  stabbed  each 
of  them  with  a  dagger,  or  knocked  them 
on  the  head,  man  by  man." 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discus- 
sion took  place,  whether  the  present  Earl 
of  Buchan,  when  Lord  Cardro8s,did  right 
to  refuse  to  go  Secretary  of  the  Embassy 
to  Spain,  when  Sir  James  Gray,  a  man 
of  inferiour  rank,  went  Ambassadoar. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  perhaps  in  point 
of  interest  he  did  wroni; ;  but  in  point  of 
dignity  he  did  well.  Sir  Alexander  in- 
sisted that  he  was  wrong ;  and  said  that 
Mr.  Pitt  intended  it  as  an  advantageous 
thing  for  liim.  "  Why,  sir  (said  Johnson), 
Mr.  Pitt  might  think  it  an  advantageous 
thing  for  him  to  make  him  a  vintner,  and 
get  liim  all  the  Portugal  trade:  but  be 
would  have  demeaned  himself  strangely, 
had  be  accepted  of  such  a  situation.  Sir, 
had  he  gone  Secretary  while  his  infe- 
riour was  Ambassadour,  be  would  have 
been  a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family." 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which 
subsisted  between  near  relations  in  Lon- 
don.  "  Sir  (said  Johnson),  in  a  country 
so  commercial  as  oni-s,  where  every  man 
can  do  for  himself,  there  is  not  so  much 
occasion  for  that  attachment.  No  man  is 
thought  the  worse  of  here  whose  brother 
was  hanged.  In  nncommerciai  countries 
many  of  tlie  branches  of  a  family  must 
depend  on  the  stock ;  so,  in  ord^r  to 
make  the  head  of  the  family  take  care  of 
them,  they  are  represented  as  connected 
with  Itis  reputation,  that,  self-love  being 
interested,  he  may  exert  himself  to  pro- 
mote their  interest.  You  have  first  lai^ 
circles  or  clans ;  as  commerce  increases 
the  connection  is  confined  to  fomilies; 
by  degrees  that  too  goes  o€,  as  having 
become  unnecessary,  and  there  being  few 
opportunities  of  intercourse.  One  brother 
is  a  merchant  in  the  city,  and  another  is 
an  officer  in  the  guards ;  how  little  inter- 
course can  these  two  have!" 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal 
system.  Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and 
talked  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  men 

t  [One  hundred  and  eifthty-five  thousaad. 
See  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  as*  and  3  Kings,  xix.  a*. 
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free  JiDd  iadepeiMieot.  Johmsqn.  "  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Bosweil,  that  there  mast 
be  high  satiafiictioa  in  being  a  feudal 
Lord ;  bot  we  are  to  consider  that  we 
oaght  not  to  wish  to  have  a  number  of 
men  nnhappy  for  the  Mtisf  action  of  one.'' 
— I  maintained  that  nnmbera,  namely, 
the  vassals  <Mr  followers  were  not  nn- 
happy ;  for  that  there  was  a  reciprocal 
satisfaction  between  the  Lord  and  them : 
he  lieing  kind  in  his  authority  over  them ; 
they  being  respectful  and  faithful  to  hiia. 

On  Thursday,  April 9, 1  called  on  him 
to  bee  he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at 
the  Mitre  tavern.  He  had  resolved  not 
to  dine  at  all  this  day,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason ;  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to 
be  deprived  of  his  company  that  I  was 
content  to  submit  to  suffer  a  want,  which 
was  at  first  somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon 
made  me  forget  it ;  and  a  man  is  always 
pleased  with  himself  when  he  finds  his 
intellectual  inclinations  predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philoso- 
phically on  the  nature  of  prayer  was 
very  unprofitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  be  knew 
one  friend,  who  was  an  honest  man  and 
a  sensible  man,  who  told  him  he  had 
seen  a  ghost;  old  Mr.  Edward  Cave, 
the  printer  at  St.  John's  Gate.  He  said, 
Mr.  Gave  did  not  like  to  talk  or  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  great  borronr  whenever 
it  was  mentioned.  Boswzll.  '*  Pray, 
sir,  what  did  he  say  was  the  appear- 
ance?" Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  something 
of  a  shadowy  being." 

I  mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him 
what  they  properly  meant.  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  they  properly  mean  those 
who  make  use  of  the  aid  of  evil  spirits." 
BoswBix.  "  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  a 
general  report  and  belief  of  their  having 
existed."  Johnson.  "  Yon  have  not  only 
the  general  report  and  belief,  but  yon 
have  many  voluntary  solemn  confes- 
sions." He  did  not  afiurm  any  thing 
positively  upon  a  subject  which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh  at  as  a  mat- 
ter of  absnrd  credulity.  He  only  seemed 
willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth, 
however  strange  and  inex(riicable,  to 
show  that  he  understood  what  might  be 
urged  for  it*. 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's  where  we  found 
Dr.  Goldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  men- 
tioned, Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient 
as  the  siege  of  Thebes,  which  he  proved 
by  a  passi^  in  one  of  the  tragiedies  of 
Bnripideat. 

*  See  this  euriotis  qoestion  treated  1^  him 
with  oio«t  acute  ability,  ^'loumai  of  a  Tour 
to  the  HebrWes,**  3d  adil.  p.  33. 

t  [The  passage  to  which  Johuson  alluded  is 
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I  started  the  qnestidn,  whether  duelling 
was  consistent  with  moral  duty.  The 
brave  old  General  fired  at  this  •'oid  said, 
with  a  lofty  air—"  Undoubtedly  a  man 
has  a  right  to  defend  his  honour."  Gold- 
SMiTB  (turning  to  me).  **  I  ask  yon  first, 
sir,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
affronted  t"  I  answered,  I  should  think 
it  necessary  to  fight.  **  Why,  then  (re- 
plied Goldsmith;,  that  solves  the  qnes- 
tion."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  it  does'  not 
solve  the  question.  It  does  not  follow 
that  what  a  man  would  do  is  therefore 
right."  I  said,  I  wished  to  have  it  set- 
Ued,  whether  duelling  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Christianity. -Johnson  im^ 
mediately  entered  on  the  subject,  aiMl 
treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner;  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect,  his 
thoughts  were  these :  ''  Sir,  as  men  be- 
come in  a  high  degree  refined,  various 
canses  of  offence  arise ;  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  such  importance  that  life 
must  be  staked  to  atone  for  them,  though 
in  reality  they  are  not  so.  A  body  that 
has  received  a  very  fine  polish  may  be 
easily  hurt.  Before  men  arrive  at  this 
artificial  refinement,  if  one  tells  his  neigh- 
bour—he  lies,  his  neighbour  tells  him>- 
he  lies;  if  one  gives  his  neighbour  a 
blow,  his  neighbour  gives  him  a  blow: 
but  in  a  state  of  highly  polished  society, 
an  affront  is  held  to  be  a  serious  injury. 
It  must,  tlierefore,  be  resented,  or  rather 
a  duel  must  be  fbught  upon  it;  as  men 
have  agreed  to  banish  from  their  society 
one  who  puts  up  with  an  affront  without 
fighting  a  duel.  Now,  sir,  it  is  never 
nalawful  to«  fight  in  self-defence.  He, 
then,  who  fights  a  duel  does  not  fight 
from  passion  against  his  antagonist,  but 
Out  of  self-defence;  to  avert  the  stigma 
of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from 
being  driven  out  of  society.  I  could  wish 
tliere  was  not  that  superfluity  of  refine- 
ment, but  while  such  notions  prevail,  no 
doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight  a  duel." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justi^ 
fication  is  applicable  only  to  the  person 
who  receive*  an  affront.  AU  mankind 
must  condemn  the  aggressor. 

The  General  told  us,  that  when  he  was 
a  very  young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen, 
serving  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy., 
he  was  sitting  in  a  company  at  table  with 
a  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  The  Prince 
took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and  by  a  fillip 
made  some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face. 
Here  was  a  niee  dilemma.  To  have  chal- 

to  be  fonnd  (as  I  conjecture)  in  the  Phoenlisa, 

Km  TptrofJiiv  «f ortiyt,  x.  r.  X. 

*0  TK  lowervov  Iloifdaveirauo;  ncyoMfi, 

BniZHM'  ixfi*  OlKEiON  »  fjurm  Tosm. 
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Icnged  him' instantly  might  have  Used  a  I  had  taken  lodgings  at  a  farmer's  house, 

qaarrekome  character  upon  the  young  I  near  to  the  six  milestone,  on  the  Edge- 

soldier:  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it    ware  road,  and  had  carried  down  liis 

might  have  been  considered  as  cowardice. 

Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  his  eye 

upon  the  Prince,  and  smiling  all  the  time, 

as  if  he  took  what  his  Highness  had  done 

in  jest,  said,  **  Mon  Prince  **~-il  forget 

the  French  words  he  used,  the  purport 

however  was), "  Thai's  a  good  joke  ;  but 

we  do  it   much  better  in  England  ;" 

and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the 

Prince's  face.    An  old  General  who  sat 

by  said,  **  Jl  a  Wen  fait^  mon  Prince, 

voua  I'avez  commend:   and  thos  all 

ended  in  good  hamour. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Pray,  General, 
give  ns  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Bel- 
erade."  Upon  which  the  General,  pour- 
ing a  little  wine  upon  the  tal>le,  described 
every  thing  with  a  wet  finger :  "  Here 
we  were,  here  were  the  Turin,"  &c.  &c. 
Johnson  listened  with  the  chxsest  atten- 
tion. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people 
who  disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live 
in  friendship  together.  Johnson  said  they 
might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not, 
as  they  had  not  the  idem  velle  cUque 
idem  noUe— the  same  Ukings  and  the 
same  aversions.  Johnson.  ''Why,  sir, 
you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which 
you  disaeree.  For  instance,  I  can  live 
very  well  with  Burke:  I  love  his  know- 
leilge,  bis  genius,  his  diffusion,  and  afflu- 
ence of  conversation;  but  I  would  not 
talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham  party." 
€k>LixsMiTH.  "  But,  sir,  when  people  live 
t(^ether  who  have  something  as  to  which 
they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to 
shun,  they  will  be  in  the  sKuation  men- 
tioned in  the  story  of  Bluebeaiid :  '  Ydh 
may  look  into  all  the  chambers  but  one.' 
But  we  should  have  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion to  look  into  that  chamber,  to  talk  of 
that  subject."  Johnson  (with  a  loud 
voice).  **  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  you 
could  live  in  friendship  with  a  man  from 
whom  you  differ  as  to  some  point :  I  am 
only  saying  that  /  could  do  it.  You  put 
me  in  mind  of  Sappho  in  Ovid  *.'* 

(voldsmith  told  ns  that  he  was  now 
busy  in  writing  a  Natural  Histor>' ;  and, 
that  he  might  have  full  leisure  for  it,  he 

*  [Mr.  BoswelI'd  note  here  hcin^  rather 
shorr,  as  taken  at  the  lime  (with  a  view  per- 
haps to  future  reviiiion),  Johnson's  remarli  i^ 
obscure,  ami  requircR  m  be  a  little  opened. 
What  he  said  probably  wao,  "  You  seem  to 
think  that  two  friend:),  to  live  well  tosrether, 
must  be  in  a  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other;  that  each  should  be  to  the  orber  what 
Sappho  boasts  she  was  to  her  lover,   and 

aniformly  agree  in  every  particular:  but  this 

is  by  no  m^ans  necessary.  Sec   The  words  of 

Sappho  alluded   to  are  :•— OMiiiio»«  a  parte 

^eelum.^  Ovid.  Bpist.  Sapp.  ad  Pbaonem. 

I.«.   M.J 


books  in  two  returned  postchaisest  He 
said,  he  believed  the  farmer's  family 
thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  Spectator  appeared  to 
his  landlady  and  her  children :  he  was 
The  Gentleman.  Mr.  Mickle,  the  trans- 
lator of  *'  The  Lnsiad,"  and  I  went  to 
visit  him  at  this  place  a  few  days  after- 
wards. He  was  not  at  home ;  but  having 
a  curiosity  to  sec  his  apartment  wc  went 
in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  descrip- 
tions of  animals  scrawled  upon  the  waH 
with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced, 
Johnson  repeated  what  he  had  told  me 
of  a  friend  of  his,  an  honest  man,  and  a 
man  of  sense,  having  asserted  to  him  that 
he  had  seen  an  apparition.  Goldsmith 
told  ns  he  was  assured  by  his  brother,  tire 
Reverend  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also 
had  seen  one.  General  Oglethorpe  told 
ns  that  Prendergast,  an  ofiker  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  had  men- 
tioned to  many  of  his  friends  that  lie 
should  die  on  a  particular  day :  that 
upon  that  day  a  battle  took  place  with 
the  French ;  tliat  after  it  was  over,  and 
Prendergast  was  still  alive,  his  brothcY- 
officers,  while  they  were  yet  In  the  field, 
jestingly  asked  him,  where  was  his  pro- 
phecy now?  Prendergast  gravely  an- 
swered, '*  I  shall  die,  notwithstanding 
what  yon  see."  Soon  afterwards  there 
came  a.  shot  from  a  French  battery,  to 
which  tiie  orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms 
had  not  yet  reached,  and  he  was  killed 
upon  the  spot.  Colonel  Cecil,  who  took 
possession  of  his  effects,  found  in  his 
pocket-book  the  following  solemn  entry : 

[Here  the  date.]  **  Dreamt— or + 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me :"  (here  the 
very  day  on  which  he  was  killed  was 
mentioned.)  Prendergast  had  been  con- 
nected with  Sir  John  Friend,  who  was 
executed  for  high  treason.  General 
Oglethorpe  said  he  was  with  Colonel 
Cecil  when  Pope  came  and  inquired 
into  the  truth  of  this  story,  which  made 
a  great  noise  at  the  time,  and  was  then 
confirmed  by  the  Colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  he  appointed 
me  to  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when 
he  shonid  be  at  leisure  to  give  me  some 
awistance  for  the  defence  of  Hastie,  the 
school  master  of  Campbelltown,  for  whom 
I  was  to  appear  in  the  Honse  of  Lords. 

t  Here  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up 
thus :— '*  wot  told  by  an  apparHitm;*'~-iiiii 
writer  being  probably  uncertain  whether  he 
was  asleep  or  awake,  when  hi*  mind  was 
impressed  wich  the  solemn  presentiment  with 
which  the  fact  afterwards  happened  so  won> 
derfulty  to  correspond. 
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Wlieo  I  eamie  I  fo«ii4  him  anwUliiig  to 
exert  himMlf.  I  pneased  him  to  write 
down  ku  thoughts  afon  the  aohject.  He 
said,  **  There's  no  oceamm  for  my  writ- 
ing :  IMI  talk  to  yon."  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  at  last  prevailed  on  to  dietate  to 
me,  while  I  wi^ote  aa  follows: 

'*  The  charge  is,  that  he  has  ased  immo- 
derate and  emel  eorreetion.  Correction 
in  itself  is  not  ernel ;  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear. 
To  impress  this  fear  is  therefore  one  of 
the  ficst  duties  of  tliose  wiio  have  the  care 
Qi  children.  It  u  the  duty  of  a  parent ; 
and  has  never  been  tboaght  inconsistent 
witli  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  daty 
of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest  exalta- 
•  tion  wImms  he  is  ioeo  pmrenti».  Yet,  as 
good  things  beeome evil  by  excess,  correc- 
tion, by  being  immoderate  may  become 
qrael.  But  when  is  eorraotion  immode- 
rate? When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more 
severe  than  is  required,  ad  monendum  et 
doeendum,  for  refiarmation  and  instroc- 
tion.  No  severity  iacsiieiwhichobstinacy 
makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  craelty 
wonid  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar 
too  careless  for  instrnction,  and  too  mneh 
hardened  for  reproof.  Locke,  in  hia 
Treatise  of  £dncation»-  mentions  a  mo- 
ther, with  api^aase^  who  flipped  an  in- 
fdot  eight  times  before  she  had  snbdned 
it;  for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh 
act  of  correction,  her  daoghter,  says  he, 
woald  have  been  rained.  The  degrees 
of  obutaacy  in  yonng  minds  are  very  dif- 
ferent :  as  different  most  be  the  degrees 
Of  persevering  severity.  A  atnbborn  scho- 
lar most  be  corrected  till  he  is  snbdned. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military. 
There  mast  be  either  anbonnded  license 
or  abaolate  authority.  The  master  who 
nunishes  not  only  consults  the  future 
happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediUe 
anbject  of  correction,  hot  he  propagates 
obedience  throogh  thfa  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regolaraty  by  exemplary  jus- 
tice.  The  vietorions  obstinacy  of  a  single 
boy  would  make  his  f  otnre  endeavours  of 
reformation  or  instruction  totally  ineffec- 
tual. Obstinacy,  therefore,  most  never 
be  Victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well  known, 
that  tliere  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and 
hardy  resolution,  that  lauf^s  at  all  com- 
mon punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to 
all  common  degirees  of  pain.  Correction 
roost  be  proportieaed  to  oeeaaions.  The 
flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle  dis- 
cipline, and  the  refractory  must  be  sub- 
dued by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees 
of  scholastick,  as  of  military  punishment, 
too  stated  rules  can  ascertain.  It  must  be 
enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation ; 
tilt  stubbornness  becomes-  flexible,  and 
perverseness  regular^  Custom  and  rea- 
son have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to 
scholastick  penalties.    The  schoolmaster 
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inflicta  no  capital  pUAishments ;  nor  en- 
forces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mnti> 
lation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely  deter, 
ouned,  that  a  master  who.  strikes  at  a 
scholar's  eye  shall  be  coosidered  as  cri- 
minal. But  punishments,  however  se- 
vere, that  produce  no  lasting  evil  may 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may 
be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the  on- 
nishments  used  by  the  respondent.  No 
scholar  has  gone  ftom  him  either  blind 
or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or 
powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  were 
irregnlaTf  and  he  punished  them :  they 
were  obstinate,  ana  he  enforced  his  pu> 
nishment.  Bat,  however  provoked,  he 
never  exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation, 
for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present 
pain:  and  how  much  of  that  was  re- 
quired, no  man  is  so  little  able  to  deter- 
mine as  those  who  have  determined 
against  him<— the  parents  of  the  offend- 
ers. It  has  been  said  that  he  used  un- 
precedented and  Improper  instruments 
of  correction.  Of  this  accusation  the 
meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found. 
No  instrument  of  coirectimi  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better 
adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his  in- 
struments, no  lasting  mischief  has  ensued ; 
and  therefore,  however  unusual,  In  hands 
so  cautious  they*  ^ere' proper.  It  has 
been  objected,  that  the  respoqdent  ad-- 
mita  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing 
no  evidence  to  confute  it.  Let  it  be 
considered  that  his  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or  oonti* 
nne  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they 
were  bred.  Those  who  are  dispersed 
cannot  be  found ;  those  who  remain  are 
the  sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are  not 
likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their 
fathers  are  enemies.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  enmity  of  their  fatliers  proves 
the  justness  etthe  charge,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered how  often  experience  shows  us 
that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground 
will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little 
kindness,  in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man 
who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and 
how  implicitly,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened 
to  aud  followed.  In  a  place  like  Cam|>-i 
belltown,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitanta  to  make  a  party.  It  la 
easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves 
with  imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy 
for  tliem  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than 
tiiemselves;  aud  natural  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  riches  by  persisting  in  oppres- 
sifMo.  The  atvument  which  attempts  to 
prove  the  Impropriety  of  restoring  him 
lo  the  seho<ri,  by  alleging  that  he  haslost 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  is  not  the 
subject  of  juridical  consideration;  for  he 
is  to  suffer,  if  he  must  snffer,  not  for  dieir 
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jodgment  bat  tor  his  own  actions.  It 
may  be  convenient  for  tliem  to  have 
another  master ;  bat  it  is  a  convenience 
oi  tbeir  own  malcing.  It  woald  be  like- 
wise convenient  for  him  to  find  another 
school;  bat  this  convenience  he  cannot 
obtain. — ^The  qoestion  is  not  what  is  now 
convenient,  but  what  is  generally  right. 
If  the  people  of  CaropbeUtown  be  dis- 
tressed by  the  restoration  of  the  respon- 
dent, they  are  distressed  only  by  their 
own  fault;  by  tar bn lent  passions  and 
unreasonable  desires ;  by  tyranny,  which 
law  has  defeated,  and  by  malice,  which 
virtue  has  sannounted." 

"  This,  sir  (said  he),  yon  are  to  tarn  in 
your  mind,  and  make  the  best  us6  of  it 
you  can  in  your  speech.*' 

Of  oor  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  **  Sir, 
be  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  onnoliced 
that  he  often  talks  merely  lest  you  shoald 
forget  that  he  is  in  the  company."  Bos- 
well.  "Yes,  he  stands  forward."  John- 
son. **  Trne,  sir ;  bat  if  a  man  is  to  stand 
forward,  he  should  wish  to  do  it,  not  in 
an  awkward  posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so 
as  that  he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule." BoswBLL.  **  For  my  part,  I  like 
very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk 
away  carelessly."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes,  sir ;  bat  he  should  not  like  to  hear 
hiroseif." 

On  Tuesday,  April  .14,  the  decree  of 
the  Goart  of  Session  in  the  Schoolmas- 
tei-*s  cause  was  reversed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  after  a  very  eloquent  speech  by 
Iiord  Mansfield,  who  showed  himself  an 
adept  in  school  discipline,  but  I  thonglit 
was  too  rigorous  towards  my  client.  On 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  supped 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  Grown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Langton  and  bis  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Binning.  I  repeated  a  sen- 
tenee  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the 
solicitor  on  the  other  side,  who  obligingly 
allowed  me  to  compare  his  note  with  my 
own,  I  have  a  full  copy :  "  My  Lords, 
severity  is  not  the  way  to  govern  either 
boys  or  men."  '*  Nay  (said  Johnson), 
it  is  the  way  to  govern  them.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  the  way  to  matd 
them." 

I  talked  of  the  recent  expulsion  of  six 
students  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  were  methodists,  and  would  not  de- 
sist from  pablickly  praying  and  exhorting. 
Johnson.  *'  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  ex- 
tremely just  and  proper.  What  have 
they  to  do  at  a  University,  who  are  not 
willing  to  be  taught,  but  will  presume  to 
teach?  Where  is  religion  to  be  learnt 
but  at  a  University  ?  Sir,  they  were  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  be  mighty  igno- 
rant feltows."  BoswBLL.  **  But  was  it 
not  hard,  sir,  to  expel  them,  for  I  am  told 


they  were  good  b^agsl"  Johnson.  "  I 
believe  they  might  be  good  beings ;  but 
they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  A  cow  is  a  very  good  animal 
in  the  field ;  but  we-  torn  her  out  of  a 
garden."  Lord  Elibank  nsed  to  repeat 
this  as  an  illustration  uncommonly 
happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to 
talk  and  exercise  his  wit,  thoagh  I  should 
myself  be  the  object  of  it,  I  resoiateiy 
ventured  to  ondertidce  the  defence  of  con- 
vivial indulgence  in  wine,  though  he  was 
not  to-night  in  the  most  genial  homonr. 
After  arging  the  common  plausible  to- 
picks,  I  at  last  had  recourse  to  the 
maxim,  in  tfino  veritaSf  a  man  who  is 
well  warmed  with  wine  will  speak  truth.  ' 
Johnson.  **  Why.  sir,  that  may  be  an 
ai^ument  for  dnnking,  if  you  suppose 
men  in  general  to  be  liars.  But,  sir, 
I  would  not  keep  company  with  a 
fellow  who  lies  as  long  as  he  is  sober, 
and  whom  you  must  make  drank  before 
you  can  get  a  word  of  troth  out  of 
him  •." 

Mr.  Langton  told  as  he  was  about  to 
establish  a  school  upon  his  estate,  but  it 
had  been  suggested  to  him  that  it  might 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less 
industrious.  Johnson.  **  No,  sir.  While 
leaniing  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinc- 
tion, the  few  who  have  that  distinction 
may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work ;  but 
when  every  body  learns  to  read  and 
write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A 
man  who  has  a  taeed  waistcoat  is  too  fine 
a  man  to  work ;  but  if  every  body  had- 
laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people 
working  in  laced  waistcoats.  There  are 
no  people  whatever  more  indoatrious, 
none  who  work  more  than  oar  mannfac« 
turers;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read 
and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not  neglect 
doing  a  thing  immediately  good  fronr 
fear  of  remote  evil; — from  fear  of  its 
being  abused.  A  man  who  has  candle» 
may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would  not 
do  if  he  had  not  candles;  but  nobody  wilt 
deny  that  the  art  of  making  candles,  by 
which  light  is  continned  to  us  beyond  the 
time  that  the  snn  gives  us  light,  is  a'  va- 
luable art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.'^ 
BoswBLL.  "  But,  sir,  woald  it  not  be 
better  to  follow  nature;  and  go  to  bed 
and  rise  just  as  nalare  gives  us  light  or 
withholds  it?"  Johnson.  **  No,  sir;  for 
then  we  should  have  no  kind  of  equality 
in  the  partition  of  oor  lime  between 
sleeping  and  waking.    It  would  be  very 

•  Mr«.  Piosxi,  lo  her  "  Anecdote*,"  p.  aei, 
has  gfiven  an  erroneoa«  account  of  this  inci- 
dent, as  of  many  otkent.  SUie  pretends  to 
reiaie  it  from  recollection,  as  it  she  herself 
bad  been  predeot:  wben  the  fact  is  that  it 
was  comraiinicated  lo  her  by  me.  She  ha« 
represented  it  as  a  personality,  and  the  true 
point  has  escaped  her> 
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different  io  differeat  seMCNM  and  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Io  some  of  the  northern 
mrta  of  ScoUaod  how  Jittle  light  is  there 
in  the  depth  of  winter  I" 

We  talked  of  Tacitns,  and  I  hazarded 
an  opinion  that  with  all  his  merit  for 
penetration,  shrewdness  of  jodgment,  and 
terseness  of  expresrion,  he  was  too  com- 
pact, too  macfa  broken  into  hints  as  it 
were,  and  therefore  too  difficult  to  be 
•nderstood.  To  my  great  satisfaction 
Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned  this  opinion. 
"  Tacitnsy  sir,  seems  to  me  rather  to  have 
made  notes  for  an  historical  work  than 
to  have  written  a  history  *." 

At  this  time  it  appears  flrom  bis 
"  Prayers  and  Meditations/'  that  he  had 
been  more  than  commonly  diligent  in 
religions  daties,  particolarly  in  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptnres.  .it  was  Passion 
Week,  that  solemn  season  which  the 
Christian  world  has  appropriated  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
redemptk>n,  and  dnrine  which » whatever 
embers  <tf  religion  are  in  oor  breasts  will 
be  kindled  into  piovs  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio 
Greek  Testament  before  him,  beheld  him 
with  a  rev^ential  awe,  and  would  not  in- 
trude upon  his  time.  While  he  was  thus 
employed  to  sach  good  purpose,  and 
while  his  friends  in  their  interotmrse 
with  him  constantly  found  a  vigorous 
intellect  and  a  lively  imagination,  it  is 
melancholy  to  read  in  his  private  regis- 
ter, **  My  mind  is  unsettled  and  my  me- 
mory confused.  I  have  of  late  turned 
ray  thoughts  with  a  very  useless  earnest- 
ness apon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet  got 
no  command  over  my  thoughts ;  an  un- 
pleasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to 
hinder  my  restf."  What  pbiloaophick 
heroism  was  it  in  him  to  appear  with 
sneh  manly  fortitude  to  the  world  while 
he  was  inwardly  so  distressed !  We  may 
sorely  believe  that  the  mysterious  prin- 
ciple of  being  "  made  perfect  through 
suffering''  was  to  be  strongly  exemplified 
in  him. 

On  Sundav,  April  19,  being  Easter- 
day,  General  Paoli  and  I-  paid  him  a 
vistt  before  dinner.  We  Ulked  of  the 
notion  that  blind  persons  can  distinguish 
colours  by  the  touch.  Johnson  said,  that 
Professor  Sanderson  mentions  his  having 
attempted  to  do  it,  but  that  he  found  he 
was  aiming  at  an  impossibility ;  that  to 
be  sure  a  difference  in  the  surface  makes 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Menboddo, 
whom,  onaocoancorbUrescmbllBfr  Dr  Jobn- 
son  in  some  particwiars,  Foote  cail«d  ao  Elze- 
vir edition  m  him,  hat  by  coinciiiCDce  madtr 
tbe  very  sanM  remark.  Orifto  and  T'- 
tf  LrnngHage,  vol.  ill.  Sd  edit.  p.  aie. 

t  i*rayers  and  Meditations,  p.  i|i. 
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the  diffnvnce  of  colours ;  but  that  dif- 
fecence  Is  so  fine  that  it  is  not  sensible 
to  the  touch.  The  General  mentioned 
jugglers  and  fraudulent  gamesters  who 
could  know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  the  cards  used  by  such 
persons  must  be  less  polished  than  oor* 
commonly  are." 

We  Ulked  of  sounds.  The  General 
said,  there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple 
sound,  but  only  in  an  harmonious  com- 
position of  sounds.  I  presumed  to  differ 
from  this  opinion,  and  mentioned  the 
soft  and  sweet  sound  of  a  fine  woman's 
voice.  JoHKSON.  '*  No,  sir,  if  a  serpent 
or  a  toad  uttered  it,  yon  would  think  it 
ugly."  BoswxLL.  "So  you  would  think, 
sir,  were  a  beautiful  tune  to  be  uttered 
by  one  of  those  animals."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir,  it  would  be  admired.  We  have 
seen  fine  fiddlers  whom  we  liked  as  little 
as  toads"  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the 
arts,  he  said,  that  difference  oi  taste  was, 
in  truth,  difference  of  skill.  Boswbll. 
*'  But,  sir,  is  there  not  a  quality  called 
taste,  which  consists  merely  in  percep- 
tion or  in  liking?  For  instance,  we  find 
people  differ  much  as  to  what  is  the  best 
styleof  English  oomposkion.  Some  think 
Swift's  the  best;  others  prefer  a  fuller 
and  grander  way  of  writing."  Jobnson. 
"  Sir,  you  must  first  define  what  yon 
mean  by  style,  before  you  can  judge  who 


has  a  good  taste  in  style  and  who  has  a 
bad.  The  two  classes  of  persons  whom 
you  have  mentioned  don't  differ  as  to 


good  and  bad.  They  both  agree  that  Swift 
has  a  good  neat  style;  but  one  loves  a 
neat  style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more 
splendumr.  In  like  manner,  one  loves  a 
plain  coat,  another  loves  a  laced  coat ; 
but  neither  wiU  deny  that  each  is  good  in 
its  kind." 

While  I  remained  in  London  this 
spring,  I  was  with  him  at  several  other 
times,  both  by  himself  and  in  company. 
I  dined  with  him  one  day  at  the  Grown 
and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  with 
Lord  EMbank,  Mr.  Langton,  and  Dr. 
Vansittart  of  Oxford.  Without  specify, 
ing  each  particular  day,  I  have  preserved 
the  following  memorable  things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  pre. 
face  to  Shakspeare  against  Garriok,  to 
whom  we  cannot  but  applv  the  followin| 
passage :  **  i  collated  wen  copies  as  . 
could  procure,  and  wished  for  more,  bat 
have  not  found  the  collectors  of  these 
rarities  very  communicative."  I  told 
him  that  Ganrick  had  complained  to  me 
of  it,  and  had  vindicated  himself  by  as- 
suring me  that  Johnson  waa  made  wel* 
come  to  the  full  use  of  his  eoUectioo,  and 
that  he  left  tbe  key  of  it  with  a  servant, 
with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every 
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convenience  for  him.  I  foond  Jobnion's 
notion  wa»,  that  Garriek  wanted  to  be 
coarted  for  them,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Garriclc  shoald  have  coarted  him, 
and  sent  him  the  plays  of  his  own  accord. 
Bot,  indeed,  considering  the  slovenly 
and  careless  manner  in  which  books 
were  treated  by  Johnson,  it  coold  not  be 
expected  that  scarce  and  valpable  edi- 
tions shonld  have  been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  the 
usual  arguments  for  drinking  added  this: 
**  Yon  know,  sir,  drinking  drives  away 
care,  and  makes  us  forget  whatever  is 
disagreeable.  Would  you  not  allow  a 
man  to  drink  for  that  reason  t"  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sur,  if  he  sat  next  you." 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis 
Osborne's  works,  and  asked  him  what 
be  thought  of  that  writer.  He  answered, 
*'  A  conceited  fellow.  Were  a  man  to 
write  so  now,  the  boys  would  throw  stones 
at  him."  He,  however,  did  not  alter  my 
opinion  of  a  favourite  authour,  to  whom 
I  was  tirst  directed  by  his  being  quoted 
in  ''The  Spectator,"  and  in  whom  I 
have  foond  much  shrewd  and  lively  sense, 
expressed  indeed  in  a  style  somewhat 
quaint,  which,  however,  I  do  not  dislike. 
His  book  has  an  air  of  originality.  We 
figure  to  ourselves  an  ancient  gentleman 
talking  to  ni. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured 
to  maintain  that  a  country  gentleman 
might  contrive  to  pass  his  life  very  agree- 
ably, **  Sir  (said  he),  yon  cannot  give 
me  -an  instance  of  any  man  who  is  per- 
mitted to  lay  out  his  own  time,  contriv- 
ing not  to  have  tedious  hours."  This 
observation,  however,  is  equally  appli> 
cable  tofentlemen  who  live  in  cities,  and 
are  of  no  profession. 

Jie  said,  "  There  is  no  permanent 
national  character;  it  varies  according 
toi  tircnmstancea.  Alexander  the  Great 
swept  India:  now  the  Turks  sweep 
Greece." 

A  learned  gentleman  who  in  the  course 
of  conversation  wished  to  inform  ns 
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this  simple  fact,  that  the  eoonsel  upon 
the  circuit  at  Shrewsbury  were 


bitten  by  fleas,  took,  I  suppose,  seven  or 
eight  minutes  in  relating  it  cireomstan- 
tiauly.  He  in  a  plenitude  of  phrase  told 
MB  that  large  bales  of  woollen  cloth  were 
todeed  in  Sie  town  ball  ;~that  by  reason 
of  this,  fleas  nestled  there  in  prodigious 
nnmbers ;  that  the  lodgings  of  the  coun- 
sel were  near  the  town  hall ;— and  that 
those  little  animals  moved  from  place  to 
place  with  wonderful  agility.  Johnson 
sat  in  great  impatience  till  the  gentleman 
had  finished  his  tedious  narrative,  and 
then  burst  out  (playfully  however),  "  It 
Is  a  pity,  sir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a 
Hon ;  for  a  flea  has  taken  yon  snch  a  time, 


that  a  Hon  matt  have  aerred  yon  a  twelve- 
month*." 

He  would  not  allow  Seotland  to  derive 
any  credit  from  Lord  Madsfield ;  Por  be 
was  educated  In  England.  "  Much  (said 
he)  may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he 
be  oauffht  young." 

Talking  of  a  modem  historian  and  a 
modern  moralist,  he  said,  *' There  is 
more  thought  in  the  moralist  than  in  the 
historian.  There  is  bat  a  shallow  stream 
of  thought  in  history."  Bcxswkll.  **  But 
surely,  sir,  an  historian  has  reflection." 
Johnson.  **  Why,  yes,  sir;  and  so  has 
a  cat  when  she  catches  a  mouse  for 
her  kitten.  But  she  cannot  write  like 
•••••#•  .  neither  can  •••••♦••#.» 

He  said,  **  I  am  very  unwilling -to  read 
the  manuscripts  of  authonrs,  and  give 
them  my  opinion.  If  the  aothours  who 
applv  to  me  have  money,  I  bid  them 
boldly  print  without  a  name ;  if  they  have 
written  in  order  to  get  money,  I  tell  them 
to  go  to  the  booksellers  and  make  the  best 
bargain  they  can."  Boswbll.  '*  But,  sir, 
if  a  bookseller  slioukl  bring  you  a  manu- 
script to  look  atl"  Johnson.  '*  Why, 
sir,  I  would  desire  the  bookseller  to  take 
it  away." 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
reskled  long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling 
to  return  toBritain.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  he 
is  attached  to  some  woman."'  Boswell. 
"  I  rather  believe,  sir,  It  is  the  -fine  cli- 
mate which  keeps  him  there."  JohN' 
son.  '*  Nay,  sir,  how  can  yoa  talk  sof 
What  is  dimate  to  happiness?  Place' 
me  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  should  I  not  be 
exiled  f  What  proportion  does  climate 
bear  to  the  complex  system  of  bnnran 
life?  Yon  may  advise  me  to  go  to  live 
at  Bologna  to  eat  sausages.  The  sausages 
there  are  the  best  in  the  worid;  they 
lose  much  by  being  carried." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  Mr.  Bempster 
and  I  had  agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at 
the  British  Gofliee-boase.  Johnson,  on 
whom  I  bapneoed  to  call  in  the  morning* 
said,  he  would  Join  as,  which  he  did,  and 
we  spent  a  very  agreeable  day,  though  I 
recollect  but  little  of  what  passed. 

He  said,  "  Waipoie  was  a  mhiister 
given  by  the  King  to  the  people:  Pitt 
was  a  minister  given  by  the  people  to 
the  Klng,~4S  an  adjunct." 

*'  The  misfortone  of  Goldsmith  in  con. 
versatton  is  this:  he  goes  on  witiiout 
knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off.  His  genius 
is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small.  As 
they  say  of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity 
be  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Ookl- 
smith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing. 

•  Mr*.  Piosxi,  to  whom  1  tAld  this  aiMcAote, 
has  related  it  a«  if  li  e  iteuUeiniin  had  firm 
*'  the  N4fifirai  kittwy  of  tbe  mmtt.**  Aaeu* 
dotes,  p»  I9i. 
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He  would  Mt  keep  his  kaowMfe  io 
himself." 

Before  leaving  London  this  year»  I 
eoDsolCed  him  upon  a  ^^oestion  porety  of 
Scotch  law.  It  was  held  of  old,  and 
«>otliiaed  for  a  long  period  to  be  an 
estabBshed  principle  in  that  law,  that 
tvfaoever  intermeddled  with'  the  effects 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  inter- 
position of  legal  aathority  tognard  against 
embecalement,  sfaoold  be  subjected  to 
pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  as  haT>* 
log  been  gailty  of  what  was  techmeaily 
called  vUnowu  intromiBtion.  The  Court 
of  Seaslmi  had  gradaally  -  Relaxed  the 
abrictoesa  of  this  principle  where  the  in- 
terference proved  had  been  ineonsldera- 
ble.  In  a  case*,  which  came  before  that 
Covrt  the  preceding  winter,  I  had  la- 
bonred  to  peraaade  the  judge  to  return  to 
the  ancient  law.'  It  was  my  own  sincere 
opinion  that  they  oaght  to  adhere  to  it ; 
hat  I  had  exb«i8ted  all  my  powers  of 
reasoning  in  vain ;  Johnson  thought  as  I 

!         did ;  and  in  order  to  assist  me  in  my 
appftication'  to  the  Court  for  a  revision 

I         and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he  dic- 
tated to  me  the  following  argument : 

''  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has 
its  force,  only  from  the  long  practice  of 
the  Covrt:  and  may,  therefore,  be  sns- 
'pended  or  modified  as  the  Court  rtiail 
think  proper.    • 

"  CoBoeming  the  power  of  the  Court 
to  make  or  to  suspend  a  taw,  we  have  no 
intention  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for 
Oar  purpose  that  every  just  law  is  dic- 
tated by  reason :  and  that  the  practice  of 
every  legal  Court  is  regulated  by  equity. 
It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invariable 
and  constant;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to 
one  man  what,  in  the  same  ease,  is  giveu 
Io  another.  The  advantage  which  hn- 
aMmity  derives  nrom  law  is  this:  that  the 
law  gives  every  man  a  rule  of  action,  and 
praecribes  a  mode  of  conduct  which  shall 
Entitle  him  to  the  support  and  protection 
of  society.  That  tlie  taw  may  be  a  rule 
ef  aotioo,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known ; 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and 
stable.  The  law  is  the  measure  of  clVil 
right :  but  If  the  measure  be  changeable, 
tiK  extent  of  the  thing  measured  never 
can  be  settled. 

''To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at 
discretion  is  to  leave  the  community 
without  law.  It  is  to  withdraw  the 
direction  of  that  publrck  wisdom  by 
which  the  deficiencies  of  private  under- 
standing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to 
suffer  ^e  rash  and  ignorant  to  act  at 
discretion,  and  then  to  depend  for  the 
legality  of  that  action  on  the  sentence  of 

a  WUiton  ajr*lnst  SniUi  and  Avmoar. 
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the  JndgCk  He  that  is  thus  governed 
lives. not/ 1^  law,  but  by  opinion:  not 
by  a  certain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply 
hia  intention  before  he  acts,  but  by  au 
rtsoert^*  and  variable  opinion,  which 
he  can  never  know  but  after  he  has  eom> 
raitted  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  he-passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  k 
law  it  be)  which  he  can  never  know 
before  he  has  offiended  it.  To  this  case 
may  be  justly  applied  that  important 
principle,  misera  tf«f  servcfus  ubi  jtu 
eat  aut  inoognitum  out  vagum.  If  In- 
tramlsaion  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds 
a  ceruin  point,  and  that  point  be  unset- 
tled, and  eoDseqnemly  different  in  differ- 
ent minds,  the  right  of  Intromission,  and 
the  right  of  the  Creditor  arising  Arom  it, 
are  allitira  vaga^  and,  by  consequence, 
are  jura  incognita  j  and  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  miiera  tervitu9f  an 
ancertamty  concerning  the  event  of  ac- 
tion«  a  servile  dependence  on  private 
opinion. 

"  It  may  be  nrged,  and  with  great 
plausitttlity,  that  there  may  be  Intromis- 
sion without  fraud :  which,  however  true, 
will  by  no  means  justify  an  occasional 
and  ai-bitrary  relaxation  of  the  law.  The 
end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as  venge- 
ance, indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  so- 
ciety oihly  is  well  governed,  where  life  is 
freed  from  danger  and  firom  suspicion ; 
Yfhen  possession  is  so  sheltered  by  salu- 
tary prohibitions  that  viotation  is  pre- 
vented more  frequently  than  punished. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it 
operated  with  its  original  force.  The 
creditor  of  the  -  deceased  was  not  only 
without  loss,  but  without  fear.  He  was 
not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury  suf- 
fered ;  for,  injury  was  warded  off. 

"  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  ad- 
ministered, it  lays  us  open  to  wounds, 
because  it  is  imagined  to  have  the  power 
of  healing.  To  punish  ft^and  when  it  is 
detected  is  the  proper  act  of  vindictive 
justice ;  but  to  prevent  fkrauds,  and  make 
punishiQent  unnecessary,  is  the  great 
employment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To 
permit  Intromission  and  to  punish  fraud 
is  to  make  law  no  better  than  a  pitfiill. 
To  tread  upon  the  brink  is  safe ;  but  to 
come  a  step  further  is  destraeti<m.  Bat, 
surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf  and 
hinder  all  access  than,  by  encouraging  nt 
to  advance  a  little,  to  entice  us  afterwards 
a  little  further,  and  let  us  perceive  our 
foUy  only  by  our  destruction. 

"As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  ad* 
vemitious  strength,  it  likewise  enlightens 
the  ignerant  with  intrinsick  understand- 
ing. Law  teaches  us  to  know  when  we 
commit  iujury,  and  when  we  suffer  it. 
It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actiona»  by 
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which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to 
forbear  them.  Qui  §iH  bene  temperat 
in  licitit,  sayi  one  oi  the  fathers,  nun- 
quam  cadet  in  ilUcitd.  He  who  never 
intromits  at  all  will  never  intromit  with 
fraudalent  intentions. 

"The  relaxation  of  the  law  against 
vicious  intromission  has  been  very  fa- 
vourably represented  by  a  great  master 
of  jnrispradence*,  whose  words  have 
been  exhibited  with  unnecessary  pomp, 
and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irresistibly 
decisive.  The  great  moment  of  bis  au- 
thority makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
his  position.  '  Some  ages  ago  (says  he), 
before  the  ferocity  of  the  inbabitanU  of 
this  part  of  the  island  was  Bub<lued,  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  was  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  individuals  from  plun- 
dering each  other.  Thus,  the  man  who 
intermeddled  irregularly  with  the  move- 
ables  of  a  person  deceased,  was  subjected 
to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  withont 
limitation.  This  malces  a  branch  of  the 
law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the  name  of 
vicioitB  in^omiman  ;  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  regulation  applied  in  our  Courts  of 
Jjaw  that  the  moat  trifling  moveable  ab- 
stracted mal&  Me,  subjected  the  inter- 
meddler  to  the  foregoing  consequences, 
which  proved  in  many  instances  a  most 
rigorous  punishment.  But  this  severity 
was  necessary  in  order  to  subdue  the 
undisciplined  nature  of  our  people.  It  is 
extremely  remarkable,  that  in  proportion 
to  our  improvement  in  manners,  this  re- 
gulation has  been  gradually  softened,  and 
applied  by  our  sovereign  Court  with  a 
sparing  hand.' 

**  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of 
observing,  that  this  learned  and  judicious 
writer  has  not  accurately  distinguished 
the  deficiencies  and  demands  of  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  human  life,  which, 
from  a  d^;ree  of  savageness  and  Inde- 
pendence, in  which  all  laws  are  vain, 
passes  or  may  piass,  by  innumerable  gra- 
dations, to  a  state  of  reciprocal  benignity, 
in  which  laws  shall  be  no  longer  neces- 
sarpr.  Men  are  first  wild  and  unsocial, 
livmg  each  man  to  himself,  uking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In 
their  first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of 
this  original  savageness  is  retained.  Of 
general  happiness,  the  product  of  general 
confidence,  there  is  yet  no  thought.  Men 
continue  to  prosecute  their  own  advan- 
tages by  the  nearest  way ;  and  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  individuals  inxa  plundering  each 
other.  The  restraints  then  necessary  are 
restraints  from  plunder,  from  acts  of  pub- 
lick  violence  and  undisguised  oppression. 

•  •  Lord   Ktmes,  lu  his  '<  Historical  Law 
Tracts*'* 


The  ferocity  of  our  aneeslen,  as  of  all 
other  nations,  produced  not  fl'aud  but 
rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As 
manners  grow  more  polished,  with  the 
knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  likewise 
dexterity  in  evil.  Open  rapine  becomes 
less  frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to 
cunning.  Those  who  before  Invaded  pa8-> 
tures  and  stormed  houses  now  begin  to 
enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts 
and  fraudnlent  intromissions.  It  is  not 
aeainst  the  violence  of  ferocity,  but  the 
circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law 
was  fk'amed ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  in-* 
crease  of  commerce,  and  the  incessant 
struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  ex- 
cites,  give  us  no  prospect  of  an  end 
speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and 
fraud.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  no  ver^r 
conclusive  reasoning,  which  connects 
those  two  propositions: — '  the  nation  i* 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the 
laws  against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  re- 
laxed.' 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  inflo- 
enced  the  Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
law,  it  was  not  that  the  nation  was  grown 
less  fierce ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot 
be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown  less  fraudu- 
lent. 

**  Since  this  law  has  been  represented 
as  rigorously  and  unreasonably  penal,  it ' 
seems  not  improper  to  consider  what  are 
the  conditions  and  qualities  that  make  the 
justice  or  propriety  of  a  penal  law. 

'*  To  nuike  a  penal  law  reasonable  and 
just  two  conditions  are  necessary,  and- 
two  proper.  It  is  necessary  that  the  law- 
should  be  adequate  to  its  end ;  that,  if  it 
be  observed,  it  shall  prevent  the  evil 
against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is,  se. 
condly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  faiw 
be  oi  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the 
security  of  a  penal  sanction.  The  other 
conditions  of  a  penal  law,  which  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  are  to  a  very 
high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to  the  moral 
violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  ob- 
servance  there  is  great  facility. 

"  AU  these  conditions  apparently  con. 
cur  to  Justify  the  law  which  we  are  now 
considering.  Its  end  is  the  security  of 
property;  and  property  very  often  of 
great  value.  The  method  by  which  it 
effects  the  security  is  efl^acfous,  because 
it  admits,  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gnu 
dations  of  injury ;  but  keeps  guilt  and 
innocence  apart  by  a  distinct  and  deA- 
nite  limitation.  He  that  intromiU  is 
criminal;  he  that  intromits  not  is  inno- 
cent.  Of  the  two  secondary  considera- 
tions it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  In 
our  favour.  The  temptation  to  intromit 
is  frequent  and  strong;  so  strong  and  so 
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freqaent  as  to  reqnire  the  ■tmoat  aetWkjr 
of  JDBtice  and  vigilance  of  caotion  to 
withatand  its  prevalence;  and  the  me- 
tiiod  by  wliich  a  man  may  entitle  bimself 
to  l^al  intromission  is  so  open  and  so 
facile  that  to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of 
frandalent  intention ;  for  why  shoald  a 
man  omit  to  do  (but  for  reasons  which 
he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he  can  do 
so  easily  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
reqaired  by  the  law  Y  If  temptation  were 
rare,  a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  nn- 
necessary.  If  the  duty  enjoined  by  the 
law  were  of  difficult  performance,  omis* 
sion,  though  it  could  not  be  jastified, 
might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present  case, 
neither  ^uity  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessaiy  law  is 
broken,  not  only  witbont  a  reasonable 
motive,  hot  wiih  all  tlie  inducements  to 
obedience  that  can  be  derived  from  safety 
and  facility. 

"  I  therefore  return  to  my  original 
position,  that  a  law,  to  have  its  effects, 
must  be  permanent  and  stable.  It  may 
be  said,  in  the  language  of  the  schools, 
Lex  non  recipit  majtu  et  minus,— we 
may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law, 
bat  we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We 
mast  either  have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be 
permitted  to  act  by  discretion  and  by 
chance.  Deviations  from  the  law  roust 
be  uniformly  punished,  or  no  man  can 
be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original 
institution  this  court  has  sometimes  de- 
parted, cannot  be  denied.  But,  as  it  is 
evident  that  such  deviations,  as  they 
make  law  uncertain,  make  life  unsafe,  I 
hope,  that  of  departing  from  it  there  will 
now  be  an  end  ;  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  will  be  treated  with  due  reve- 
rence; and  that  consistent  and  steady 
decisions  will  furninh  the  people  with  a 
rale  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and  frau- 
dulent intromissions  no  future  hope  of 
impunity  or  escape." 

With  such  comprehension  of  mind,  and 
snch  clearness  of  penetration,  did  he  thus 
treat  a  subject  altogether  new  to  him, 
without  any  other  preparation  than  my 
having  stated  to  him  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  on  each  side  of  the 
question.  His  intellectual  powers  ap- 
peared with  peculiar  lustre  when  tried 
against  those  of  a  writer  of  snch  fame  as 
Lord  Kames,  and  that  too  in  his  lord- 
ahip's  own  department. 

This  masterly  argument,  after  being 
prefaced  and  concluded  with  some  sen- 
tences of  my  own,  and  garnished  with 
the  Qsual formularies,  was  actually  printed 
and  laid  before  the  Lot^s  of  Session,  bnt 
withoat  success.  My  respected  friend 
Lord  Hailes,  however,  one  of  that  ho- 


noorable  body,  had  erMeal  sagaeity 
enough  to  discover  a  more  than  ordinary 
hand  in  the  PeHtion,  I  told  him  Dr. 
Johnson  had  favoured  roe  with  bis  pen. 
His  Lordship,  with  wonderful  acumen, 
pointed  outeicactly  where  his  com  position 
began,  and  where  it  ended.  But  that  I 
may  do  impartial  justice,  and  conform 
to  the  great  rule  of  Courts,  Suum  cuique 
tribuito,  I  mnst  add,  that  their  Lord, 
ships  in  general,  though  they  were  pleased 
to  call  this  **  a  well  drawn  paper,"  pre- 
ferred  the  former  very  inferiour  petition 
which  I  had  written ;  thus  confirming  the- 
troth  of  an  observation  made  to  me  by 
one  of  their  number,  in  a  merry  mood  : 
*'  My  dear  sir,  give  yourself  no  trouble 
in  the  composition  of  the  papers  you 
present  to  us  ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  casting 
pearls  before  swine." 

I  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr. 
Johnson  would  this  year  accomplish  his. 
lung  intended  visit  to  Scotland. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWEZX,  ESQ. 
*'  DEAR  SIB, 

"The  regret  has  not  been  little  with 
which  I  have  missed  a  journey  so  pre^;- 
nant  with  pleasing  expections  as  that  in 
which  I  could  promise  myself,  not  only 
the  gratification  of  cariosity,  both  ra- 
tional and  fanciful,  bnt  the  delight  of 
seeing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem. 
•  *•••••*•*•,  But  gQch  has  been 
the  course  of  things  that  I  conld  not 
come ;  and  such  has  been,  I  am  afraid, 
the  state  of  my  body  that  it  would  not 
welt  have  seconded  my  inclination.  My 
body,  I  think,  grows  better,  and  I  refer 
my  hopes  to  another  year ;  for  I  am  very 
sincere  in  my  design  to  pay  the  visit, 
and  take  the  ramble.  In  the  mean  time, 
do  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  keeping 
up  a  favourable  opinion  of  me  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  my  friends.  Beattie's 
book  is,  I  believe,  every  day  more 
liked ;  at  least,  I  like  it  more  as  I  look 
more  upon  it. 

"  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  yonr 
cause,  and  am  yet  of  opinion,  that  our 
cause  was  good,  and  that  the  determina- 
tion ought  to  have  been  in  your  favour. 
Poor  Hastie,  I  think,  had  but  his  deserts. 

"You  promised  to  get  me  a  little 
Pindar,  yon  may  add  to  it  a  little  Ana- 
creon. 

"  The  leisnre  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  yon  em- 
ploy upon  the  antiquities  of  the  feudal 
establishment.  The  whole  system  of  an> 
cient  tenures  is  gradually  passing  away ; 
and  I  wish  to  have  the  knowledge  of  it 
preserved  adequate  and  complete.  For 
such  an  institution  makes  a  ver^  impor- 
tant part  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Do 
not  forget  a  design  so  woithy  of  a  scholar. 
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who  stndiel  Mm  kw  of  his  country,  and 
of  a  gentleman  who  may  natoriilly  be 
cnriom  to  know  the  eondition  of  his  own 
aaeestora.    I  am* 

"  DS&R  BIH, 

*'  Youn  with  great  affection, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Alifiut  SI,  1773.*> 

"  TO  OR.  JOHNSON. 

**  Bdiabiurg h,  Dec.  is,  I77S. 
**  MY  DKJlR  sis, 

"  I  WAS  much  disappointed  that  yon  did 
not  come  to  Scotland  last  aatnmn.  How- 
Over,  I  most  own  that  yoar  letter  prevents 
me  from  complaining;  not  only  because 
I  am  sensible  that  (he  state  of  yonr  health 
was  but  too  good  an  excuse,  but  because 
you  write  in  a  strain  which  shows  that 
yon  have  agreeable  views  of  the  scheme 
which  we  have  so  long  proposed. 

"  I  communicated  to  Beattie  what  you 
said  of  bis  book  in  your  last  letter  to  roe. 
He  writes  to  me  thus :  *  You  judge  verv 
lightly  in  supposing  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
favourable  opinion  of  my  book  must  give* 
me  great  delight.  Indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am  grati- 
fied by  it ;  for  there  is  not  a  man  upon 
earth  whose  good  opinion  I  would  be 
more  ambitious  to  cultivate.  His  talents 
and  his  virtues  I  reverence  more  than 
any  words  can  express.  The  extraordi- 
nary civilities  (the  paternal  attentions  I 
should  rather  say)  and  the  many  instruc- 
tions I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  him  will  to  me  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  recollection, 

*  J>Hm  memor  ipst  tnei,  dum  spiritut  kos 
reget  arttu.* 

**  ri  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the 
Slimmer  lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  some  little  business;  other- 
wise I  should  certainly  have  troubled 
him  with  a  letter  several  months  ago, 
and  given  some  vent  to  ray  gratitude  and 
admiration.  This  I  intend  to  do  as  soon 
as  I  am  left  a  little  at  leisure.  Mean 
time,  if  yon  have  occasimi  to  write  to 
him,  I  beg  yoa  will  oSSar  him  my  roost 
respectful  compliments,  «nd  assure  him 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  and 
the  warmth  of  my  gratitude.' 
•  #•«•• 
"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Jamis  Boswnx.'* 

In  1773,  his  only  publication  was  an 
edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections;  nor  did  he,  so 
far  as  is  known,  furnish  any  productions 
of  his  fertile  pen  to  any  of  his  namerons 
friends  or  dependants,  except  the  Pre- 


fkce*  to  Ms  old  amanneBsis  Hacbean's 
"  Dietionary  of  ancient  Geography." 
His  Shakspeare,  Indeed,  which  had  been 
received  with  high  approbation  by  the 
pobllok  and  gone  through  several  editions, 
was  this  year  republished  by  George  Stee- 
vens,  Esq.  a  gentleman  not  only  deeply 
skilled  in  ancient  learning,  and  of  very 
extensive  reading  in  English  literature, 
especially  the  early  writers,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  acute  discernment  and  ele- 
gant taste.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  by  his  great  and  valuable  addi- 
tions to  Dr.  Johnson's  work,  he  justly 
obtained  considerable  repotation : 
'*  JHvitum  imperium  cum  Jovt  C*tar  habet,** 

'*  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  HAVE  read  yonr  kind  letter  much 
more  than  the  elegant  Pindar  which  it 
accompanied.  I  am  always  glad  to  find 
myself  not  forgotten ;  and  to  be  forgotten 
bv  you  would  give  me  great  uneasiness. 
My  northern  friends  hjive  never  been 
unkind  to  me:  I  have  from  you,  dear 
sir,  testimonies  of  affection  which  I  have 
not  often  been  able  to  excite ;  and  Dr. 
Beattie  rates  the  testimony  which  I  was 
desirous  of  paying  to  his  merit  much 
higher  than  I  should  have  thought  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect. 

**  I  have  heard  of  your  masqoerade  +. 
What  says  yonr  synod  to  such  innova- 
tions? I  am  not  studiously  scrupulous, 
nor  do  I  think  a  masquerade  either  evil 
in  itself,  or  very  likely  to  be  the  occasion 
of  evil ;  yet  as  the  world  thinks  it  a  very 
licentious  relaxation  of  manners,  I  would 
not  have  been  one  of  the  first  masquers 
in  a  country  where  no  masquerade  had 
ever  been  before  J. 

*'  A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary 
is  printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was  per- 
suaded to  revise ;  but  having  made  no 
preparation,  I  was  able  to  do  very  little. 
Some  superfluities  I  have  expunged,  and 
some  faults  1  have  corrected,  and  here 
and  there  have  scattered  a  remark ;  but 
the  main  fabrick  of  the  work  remains  as 
it  was.  I  had  looked  very  little  into  it 
since  I  wrote  it,  and,  I  think,  I  found  It 
rtill  as  often  better,  as  worse,  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

**  Barettl  and  Davies  have  had  a 
furious  quarrel ;  a  quarrel  I  think  inrc- 

♦  He,  liowever,  wrote,  or  partly  wrote,  ad 
EpiUDh  on  Mrs.  Bell,  wife  of  Itis  friend  J*hn- 
Bel),  Esq.  brotlier  of  lh«  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Pre- 
bendary uf  Westmioster,  which  is  printed  m 
hU  Works.  It  is  in  Englinh  profe,  and  so 
little  of  hie  manner  that!  did  not  believe  he 
had  any  hand  in  it  till  1  was  satiafled  of*  the 
fisct  by  the  autiinriiy  of  Mr.  Betl. 

t  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh. 

t  11icre  bad  been  ma«:qiicrades  in  ScotUnd ; 
but  nf>t  for  a  very  lony  thne. 
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o<Nicilabl«k-  Dr.  Croldsmith  has  h  neiv 
comedy,  which  i«  expected  in  the  spriog. 
No  Q«me  is  yet  given  it.  The  chief  diver- 
sion ariaea  iVom  a  stratagem  by  which  a 
lover  ia  made  to  mistake  his  fntare  father- 
in-law's  bouse  for  an  inn.  This,  yon  see, 
borders  upon  farce.  The  Dialogue  is  quick 
and  gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  pre- 
pared aa  not  to  seera  improbable. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  yonr  cause 
of  Intromission,  because  I  yet  think  the 
argmuents  on  your  side  unanswerable. 
But  you  seem,  I  think,  to  say  that  you 
gained  reputation  even  by  yonr  defeat ; 
and  reMlaition  you  will  daily  gain,  if  yon 
keep  Lord  Auchinleck's  precept  in  your 
WKkvA,  and  endeavour  to  consolidate  in 
your  mind  a  6rm  and  regular  system  of 
law,  instead  of  picking  up  occasional 
fragments. 

'*  My  health  seems  in  general  to  im- 
prove; bat  I  have  be«i  troubled  for 
fnany  wee1(S  with  a  vexatious  catarrh, 
which  is  sometimes  sufficiently  distress- 
ful. I  have  not  found  any  great  effects 
itwa  bleeding  and  physick ;  and  am 
afraid  that  I  most  expect  help  ft^m 
brighter  days  and  softer  air. 

**  Write  to  me  now  and  then ;  and 
Whenever  any  good  befalls  you,  make 
Ihaste  to  let  me  know  it,  for  no  one  will 
rejoice  at  it  more  than, 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«•  -Londom,  Feb.  3S,  177S.'' 

"  Yob  continue  to  rtand  very  high  in 
the  favour  of  Mrs.  Thrale." 

While  a  former  edition  of  my  work 
was  passing  through  the  press,  I  was  un- 
expectedly favoured  w4th  a  packet  from 
Philadelphia,  ftrom  Mr.  James  Aber- 
crorabie,  a  gentleman  of  that  country, 
who  is  pleased  to  honour  me  with  very 
high  praise  of  my  "  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
•on."  To  have  the  fame  of  my  illustrious 
fHend  and  his  faithful  biographer  echoed 
from  the  New  World  is  extremely  flat- 
tering; and  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments shall  be  wafted  across  the  Atlan- 
Hck.  Mr.  Abercrombie  has  politely 
conferred  on  me  a  considerable  addi- 
tional obligation,  by  transmitting  to  me 
copies  of  two  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson 
to  American  gentlemen.  **  Gladly,  sir 
(says  he),  would  I  have  sent  yon  the  ori- 
ginals ;  but  being  the  only  rellcks  of  the 
kind  in  America,  they  are  considered  by 
the  possessors  of  such  inestimable  value 
that  no  possible  consideration  would  in- 
duce them  to  part  with  them.  In  some 
fnture  publication  of  yours,  relative  to 


-D*. 


*SIR, 


That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  departure 
you  should  yet  find  leisure  to  consult  my 
convenience  is  a  degree  of  kindness  and 
an  instance  of  regard  not  only  beyond 
my  claims,  but  above  my  expectation. 
Yon  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
I  set  a  high  value  on  my  American 
fHends,  and  that  you  should  confer  a  very 
valuable  favour  upon  me  by  giving  me 
an  opportunity  of  keeping  myself  in  their 
memory. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling 
you  with  a  packet,  to  which  I  wish  a  safe 
and  speedy  conveyance,  because  I  wish  a 
safe  and  speedy  voyage  to  him  that  con- 
veys it.     I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson,** 

"  Londoni  Juhnson^s  Court, 

Fleet  Street,  March  4,  1773." 

**  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  WHITE  f. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  kindness  for  your  friends  accom- 
panies you  acro8S  the  Atlantiek.  It  wa's 
long  since  observed  by  Horace,  that  no 
ship  could  leave  care  behind :  you  have 
been  attended  in  your  voyage  by  other 
powers, — by  benevolence  and  constancy ; 
and  I  hope  tare  did  not  often  show  her 
face  in  their  company. 

"  I  received  the  copy  of  Rasselas.  The 
impresMon  is  not  magnificent,  but  it  flat- 
ters an  antlionr,  because  the  printer  seems 
to  have  expected  that  it  would  be  scat- 
tered among  the  people.  The  kittle  book 
has  been  well  received,  and  is  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch. 
It  has  now  one  honour  hiore  by  an  Ame- 
rican edition. 

**  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened 
since  yonr  departure  that  can  engage 
yonr  curiosity.  Of  all  publick  transact 
tions  the  whole  world  is  now  informed 
by  the  newspapers.  Opposition  seems 
to  despond ;  and  the  dissenters,  thoagh 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  unsettled 
times,  and  a  government  much  enfeebled, 
seem  not  likely  to  gain  any  immunities. 

**  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  in 
rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the 
manager  predicts  ill  success.    I  hope  he 

•  This  irentlcman,  who  now  re-sides  in  Ame- 
rica in  a  publick  character  of  considerable 
dienitv,  deiired  that  bis  name  might  not  be 
transcribed  at  full  length. 

t  Now  Doctor  White,  and  Bi«hop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  Durin^f 
his  first  Tisit  to  England  in  I771,a8  a  candv- 
dale  for  holy  orders,  he  was  several  times  l»i 
company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  edition  of  Ranselas,  which 
White  told  him  had  heen  printed   Vn 


that  great  and  good  man,  they  may  per-  I  America."  Vr.'whiVe,  o'n'hU'retttrn,  Imrocdi. 
baps  be  thought  worthy  of  insertion.*'         ately  sent  him  a  copy. 
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will  be  mistakeo.    I  think  it  deserves  a 
very  kind  reception. 

'*  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of 
my  Iturge  Dictionary  ;  I  have  been  per- 
suaded to  revise  it,  and  have  mended 
some  faults,  bat  added  little  to  its  ase- 
falness. 

**  No  book  has  been  published  since 
your  departure  of  which  much  notice  is 
taken.  Taction  only  fills  the  town  with 
pamphlets,  and  greater  subjects  are  for- 
gotten in  the  noise  of  discord. 

"  Thus  have  I  written,  only  to  tell  you 
bow  little  I  have  to  tell.  Of  myself  I 
can  only  add,  that  having  been  afflicted 
manv  weeks  with  a  very  troublesome 
cough,  I  am  now  recovered. 

**  I  take  the  liberty  which  yon  give 
me  of  troubling  you  with  a  letter,  of 
which  you  will  please  to  fill  up  the  direc- 
tion.    I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

**  Jobnson*«  Cnurt,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  March  4, 1773." 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  the  day  after 
my  arrival  in  London  this  year,  i  went 
to  bis  bouse  late  in  the  evening,  and  sat 
with  Mrs.  Williams  till  he  came  home. 
I  found  in  the  London  Chronicle  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  apology  to  the  pnblick  for 
beating  Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  account 
of  a  paragraph*  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  him,  which  Goldsmith  tliotight 
impertinent  to  him  and  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  apology  was  written 
So  much  in  Dr.  Johnson's  manner  that 
both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  supposed  it  to 
be  his ;  but  when  he  came  home,  he  soon 
undeceived  us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  "  Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  ma- 
n{fe*to  has  got  into  your  paper:"  I  asked 
him  if  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  written  it, 
with  an  air  that  made  him  see  I  sus- 
pected it  was  his,  though  subscribed  by 
Goldsmith.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith would  no  more  have  asked  roe  to 
write  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him  than 
he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with 
a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  that  de- 
noted his  imbecility.  I  as  much  believe 
that  he  wrote  it  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do 
it.  Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one 
friend  he  wonid  not  have  been  allowed  to 
publish  it.  He  has,  indeed,  done  it  very 
well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done. 
I  suppose  he  has  been  so  much  elated 
with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy  that 
he  has  thought  every  thing  that  concerned 

*  [The  offence  given  was  a  Ioort  abusive 
letter  in  the  London  Packet.  A  particular 
Account  of  this  tranaaction,  and  Goldsmith** 
Vindication  (for  such  it  was,  rather  thuu  an 
Apolofy;,  may  be  found  in  the  new  Life  of 
the  Poei,  prefixed  to  bi«  MiKellaaeons  Works 
in  4  vols.  8V0.  pp.  10»-108.    M.] 


him  mnst  be  of  importance  to  the  pub- 
lick."  BoBWBLL.  "  I  fancy,  sir,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  such 
an  adventure.''  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I 
believe  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  beat ; 
he  may  have  been  beaten  before.  TiUs, 
sir,  is  a  new  plume  to  him." 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's 
"  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire^ 
land,"  and  his  discoveries  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Lord  Russel  and  Algernon  Syd- 
ney. Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  every  body 
who  had  just  notions  of  government 
thought  them  rascals  before.  It  is  well 
that  all  mankind  now  see  them  to  be 
rascals."  Boswell.  **  But,  sir,  may  not 
those  discoveries  be  true  without  their 
being  rascals?"  Johnson.  '*  Consider, 
sir,  would  any  of  them  have  been  wilUne 
to  have  had  it  known  that  they  intrigued 
with  France?  Depend  upon  it, sir,  he  who 
does  what  he  is  afraid  should  be  known 
has  something  rotten  about  him.  This 
Dairy  mple  seems  to  be  an  honest  fellow ; 
for  he  tells  equally  what  makes  against 
both  sides.  But  nothing  can  be  poorer 
than  his  mode  of  writing,  it  is  the  mere 
bouncing  of  a  school  boy  :  Great  He-f  I 
but  greater  She  I  and  such  stuff." 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  cri- 
ticism ;  for  though  Sir  John  Dalrymple's 
style  is  not  regularly  formed  in  any  re- 
spect, and  one  cannot  help  smiling  some- 
times at  his  affected  grandiloquence , 
there  is  in  his  writing  a  pointed  vivacity, 
and  much  of  a  gentlemanly  spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  evening,  he 
repeated  his  usual  paradoxical  declama- 
tion against  action  in  puhlick  speaking. 
•*  Action  can  have  no  effect  upon  reason- 
able minds.  It  may  augment  noise,  but 
it  never  can  enforce  argument.  If  yon 
speak  to  a  d(^,  you  use  action  ;  you  hold 
up  your  hand  thus  because  he  is  a  brute; 
and  in  proportion  as  men  are  removed 
from  brutes,  action  will  have  the  leas 
influence  upon  them."  Mbs.  Thralb. 
**  What  then,  sir,  becomes  of  Demoa- 
thenes's  saying?  *  Action,  action,  ac- 
tion I' "  Johnson.  **  Demosthenes,  ma- 
dam, spoke  to  an  assembly  of  brutes ;  to 
a  barbarous  people." 

I  thought  it  extraordinary  that  he 
should  deny  the  power  of  rhetorical 
action  upon  human  nature,  when  it  is 
proved  by  innumerable  facts  in  all  stages 
of  society.  Reasonable  beings  are  not 
solely  reasonable.  They  have  fancies 
which  may  be  pleased,  passions  which 
may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  remarked,  that  almost  all  of  that 
celebrated  nobleman's  witty  sayings  were 

t  [A  bombastick  ode  of  OldhamH  on  Ben 
Johnson  beirius  thus :  "  Grxat  th«c  !**  which 
perhaps  his  namesake  remembered.   M»] 


poos.  He,  however,  allowed  the  merit 
of  good  wit  to  his  Lordship's  saying  of 
Loi-d  Tyrawley  and  himself,  when  both 
were  very  old  and  infirm :  "  Tyrawley 
and  I  have  been  dead  these  two  years ; 
bat  we  don't  choose  to  have  it  known/' 
He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  in- 
tended edition  of  "  The  Spectator,"  with 
notes ;  two  volumes  of  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a  gentleman  eminent  in  the 
literary  worid,  and  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  the  remainder  had 
been  transferred  to  another  hand.  He 
observed,  tliat  all  works  which  describe 
manners  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  or  less ;  and  told  ns  he  had  com- 
roonicated  all  he  knew  that  conld  throw 
light  upon  **  The  Spectator."  He  said, 
"Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  a  true  Whig,  arguing  against 
giving  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing 
out  other  such  ungracious  sentiments ; 
but  that  he  had  thought  better,  and  made 
amends  by  making  him  found  an  hospi- 
tal for  decayed  farmers."  He  called  for 
the  volume  of"  The  Spectator,"  in  which 
that  account  is  contained,  and  read  it 
aloud  to  us.  He  read  so  well  that  every 
thing  acquired  additional  weight  and 
grace  from  his  utterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on 
modern  Imitations  of  ancient  ballads, 
and  some  one  having  praised  their  sim- 
plicity, he  treated  them  with  that  ridi- 
cule which  he  always  displayed  when 
that  sabject  was  mentioned. 

He  disapproved  of  introducing  scrip- 
tore  phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  question  of  some  diffi- 
culty. A  scripture  expression  may  be 
nsed,  like  a  highly  classical  phrase,  to 
produce  an  instantaneous  strong  impres- 
sion  :  and  it  may  be  done  without  being 
at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own  there  is 
danger,  that  applying  the  language  of  onr 
sacred  book  to  ordinary  subjects  may 
tend  to  lessen  our  reverence  for  it.  If 
therefore  it  be  introduced  at  all,  it  should 
be  with  very  great  cantiun. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  sat  a  good 
part  of  the  evening  with  him,  but  he  was 
very  silent.  He  said,  **  Burnet's  *  His- 
tory of  his  own  Times'  is  very  entertain- 
ing. The  style,  indeed,  is  mere  chit-chat. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally 
lied ;  but  he  was  so  much  prejudiced 
that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the 
truth.  He  was  like  a  man  who  resolves 
to  regtilate  his  time  by  a  certain  watch  ; 
bat  will  not  inquire  whether  the  watch 
is  right  or  not." 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he 
was  anwilling  that  I  should  leave  him : 
and  when  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
told  him  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  he  cried, 
'•  What's  that  to  you  and  me?"   and 
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ordered  Frank  to  tell  Mn.  Williams  that 

we  were  coming  to  drink  tea  with  her. 

It  was  settled  that  we 


which  we  did. 

should  go  to  church  together  next  day. 

On  the  Qth  of  April,  being  Good  Fri- 
day, I  breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and 
cross-buns;  Doctor  Levett,  as  Frank 
called  him,  making  the  tea.  He  carried 
me  with  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment  Danes,  where  he  had  his  seat ;  and 
his  behaviour  was,  as  I  had  imaged  to 
myself,  solemnly  devout.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  tremntoos  earnestness  with 
which  be  pronounced  the  awful  petition 
in  the  Litany  :  "  In  the  hour  of  death, 
and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us." 

We  went  to  charch  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  In  the  interval  between 
the  two  services  we  did  not  dine;  but 
he  read  in  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
and  I  turned  over  several  of  his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary,  I  found 
the  following  passage,  which  I  read  to 
Dr.  Johnson : 

"  1023.  February  1,  Sunday.  I  stood 
by  the  most  illustrious  Prince  Charles*, 
at  dinner.  He  was  then  very  merry, 
and  talked  occasionally  of  many  things 
with  his  attendants.  Among  other  things, 
he  said,  that  if  he  were  necessitated  to 
take  any  particular  profession  of  life,  he 
conld  not  be  a  lawyer,  adding  his  reasons : 
'  I  cannot  (saith  he)  defend  a  bad,  nor 
yield  in  a  good  cause."'  Johnson.  "Sir, 
this  is  false  reasoning;  because  every 
cause  has  a  bad  side :  and  a  lawyer  is 
not  overcome,  though  the  cause  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  support  be  deter- 
mined against  him." 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to 
me  a  few  days  before,  "  As  I  take  my 
shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat 
from  the  tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion 
from  the  priest."  I  regretted  this  loose 
way  of  talking.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he 
knows  nothing ;  he  has  made  up  his  miud 
about  nothing." 

To  my  great  surprise  he  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  Easter-day.  I  never 
supposed  that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his 
house ;  for  I  had  n  ot  then  heard  of  any 
one  of  his  friends  having  been  entertained 
at  his  table.  He  told  me,  "  I  generally 
have  a  meat  pie  on  Sunday :  it  is  baked 
at  a  pablick  oven,  which  is  very  pro- 
perly allowed,  because  one  man  can 
attend  it ;  and  thus  the  advantage  is 
obtained  of  not  keeping  servants  from 
church  to  dress  dinners." 

April  11,  being  Easter-Snnday,  after 
having  attended  divine  service  at  St. 
Paul's,  I  repaired  to  Dr.  Johnson's.  I 
bad  gratified  my  curiosity  much  in  dhaiag 

•  Afterwards  Ckarics  f. 
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with  Jmn  jAqon  Bousbbad,  while  he 
lived  in  the  wikU  of  Neafebatel :  I  had 
as  great  a  curiosity  to  dine  with  Dr.  8a> 
MUBi^  Johnson,  in  Uie  doaky  recess  of  a 
coart  ill  Fleet  Street.  I  supposed  we 
should  scarcely  have  knives  and  forlcs, 
and  only  some  strange,  uncouth,  ill  drest 
dish :  but  I  found  every  thing  in  very 
good  order.  We  had  no  other  company 
but  Mrs.  William's  and  a  young  woman 
whom  I  did  not  know.  As  a  dinner  here 
was  considered  as  a  singular  phenome* 
non»  and  as  I  was  freqoently  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps 
be  desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare. 
Foote,  I  remember,  in  allusion  to  Fran- 
cis, the  negro,  was  willing  to  suppose 
that  onr  repast  was  black  broth.  Bat 
the  fact  was,  that  we  had  a  very  good 
soap,  a  boiled  leg  of  Iamb  and  spinach, 
a  veal  pie,  and  a  rice  podding. 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  authonr,  he 
said,  '*  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a 
very  abl6  man,  and  a  va^n  of  good  reli- 
gious principles,  though  I  am  afraid  he 
has  been  deficient  in  practice.—* Camp- 
bell is  radically  right ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  in  time  there  will  be  good  practice." 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkes- 
worth  was  one  of  his  imitators,  but  he 
did  not  think  Goldsmith  was.  Gold- 
smith, he  said,  had  great  merit.  Bos- 
well.  **  But,  sir,  he  is  much  indebted 
to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  pub- 
lick  estimation.''  Juhmhon.  '<  Why,  sir, 
he  has  perhaps  got  sooner  to  it  by  his 
intimacy  with  me." 

Groldsmith,  tliongh  his  vanity  often  ex- 
cited him  to  occasional  competition,  had 
a  very  high  regard  for  Johnson,  which  he 
had  at  this  time  expressed  in  the  strongest 
manner  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Comedy, 
entitled,  *'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer*." 

Johnson  observed,  that  there  were^very 
few  books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the 
Union.  He  had  seen  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Campbell,  a  nonjuring 
bishop  f.  I  wish  this  collection  had  been 
kept  entire.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  I 
had  some  intention  to  write  the  life  of 
the  learned  and  worthy  Thomas  Roddi- 
man.    He  said,  **  I  shonid  take  pleasure 

*  **  By  Inscribinji^  this  slifrht  performance 
to  you,  1  do  noc  mean  so  mocn  lo  compliment 
vou  M  myself.  It  may  do  me  some  honour  to 
Inform  the  publick  that  1  have  lived  many 
years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve 
tlie  interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them 
that  ti»e  ereatest  wit  may  be  found  iu  a  cha- 
racter, without  impairinr  the  most  unaffected 

t  See  an  account  of  this  learned  aud  re- 
spectable gentleman,  and  of  bis  curious  work 
on  the  MiadU  State,  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrid«a,>'«d  edit.  p.  «7i. 


in  helping  yon  to  do  honour  to  hhn.  But 
his  farewell  letter  to  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates, when  he  resigned  the  office  of 
their  Librarian,  should  have  been  in 
Latin." 

I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in 
common  llfe>  which  he  could  not  answer, 
nor  have  I  fonnd  any  one  else  who  could. 
What  is  the  reason  that  women  servants, 
though  obliged  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
purchasing  their  own  clothes,  have  ranch 
lower  wages  than  men  «ervants,  to  whom 
a  great  proportion  of  that  article  Is  fur- 
nished, and  when  in  fact  our  female 
house  servants  work  much  harder  than 
the  malei^f 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  fonr- 
teen  times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal 
of  his  life,  bat  never  could  persevere. 
He'  advised  me  to  do  it.  "The  great 
thing  to  be  recorded  (said  he)  is  the  state 
of  your  own  mind ;  and  you  should  write 
down  every  thing  that  you  remember, 
for  you  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is  gomi 
or  bad ;  and  write  immediately,  while 
the  impression  is  fresh,  for  it  will  not  be 
the  same  a  week  afterwards." 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communirate 
to  me  the  particulars  of  his  early  life. 
He  said, "  You  shall  have  them  all  for 
twopence.  I  hope  you  shall  know  a 
great  deal  more  of  me  before  you  write 
my  Life."  He  mentioned  to  me  this 
day  many  circnmstauees,  which  I  wrote 
down  when  I  went  home,  and  have 
interwoven  in  the  former  part  of  this 
narrative. 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr. 
Goldsmith  and  I  dined  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's. Goldsmith  expatiated  on  the 
common  topick,  that  the  race  of  our  peo- 
ple was  degenerated,  and  that  this  was 
owing  to  luxury.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  in 
the  first  place  I  doubt  the  fact.  I  believe 
there  are  as  many  tall  men  in  England 
now  as  ever  there  were.  But,  secondly, 
supposing  the  stature  of  our  people  to  be 
diminished,  that  is  not  owing  to  luxury  ; 
for,  sir,  consider  to  how  very  small  a 
proportion  of  our  people  luxury  can 
reach.  Onr  soldiery,  surely,  are  not 
luxurious,  who  live  on  sixpence  a  day ; 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  al. 
most  all  the  other  classes.  Luxury,  so 
far  as  it  reaches  the  poor,  will  do  good 
to  the  race  of  people ;  it  will  strengthen 
and  multiply  them.  Sir,  no  nation  was 
ever  hurt  by  luxury ;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few.  I 
admit  that  the  great  incraase  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  hurts  the  mili*- 
tary  spirit  of  a  people ;  because  it  pro- 
duces a  competition  for  something  else 

X  [There  is  a  greater  variety  of  employ- 
ments for  men  than  for  women :  therefore  the 
demand  raise*  the  price.   K.] 
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than  martial  honoani,-- a  competition  for 
riches.  It  also  tiurta  the  t>odieB  of  the 
]>eople  ;  for  yon  will  observet  there  is  no 
man  who  works  at  any  particaiar  trade, 
bat  yoo  may  know  bim  from  his  appear- 
ance to  do  so.  One  part  or  the  other  of 
his  body  beii^g  more  nsed  than  the  rest, 
he  is  in  some  degree  deformed  :  but,  sir, 
that  is  not  luxury.  A  tailor  sits  cross, 
legged:  bat  that  Is  not  luxury. ''  Gold- 
ixiTH.  '*  Come,  you're  just  going  to  the 
same  place  by  another  road."  Johnson. 
'*  Nay,  sir,  I  say  that  is  not  luxwry.  Let 
us  take  a  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Whitechapel,  through,  I  suppose,  the 
greatest  series  of  shops  in  the  world, 
what  is  there  in  any  of  these  shops  (if  yon 
except  glnshops)  that  can  do  any  human 
being  any  harm?"  Gounsmith.  '*  Well, 
sir,  ril  accept  your  challenge.  The  very 
next  shop  to  Northumberland  House  is 
a  pickle  shop.'*  Johnson.  **  Well,  sir; 
do  we  not  know  that  a  maid  can  in  one 
afternoon  make  pickles  sufficient  to  serve 
a  whole  family  for  a  year?  Nay,  that 
five  pickle  shops  can  serve  all  the  king- 
dom t  Besides,  sir,  there  is  no  harm  done 
to  any  body  by  the  making  of  pickles,  or 
the  eating  of  pickles." 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies;  and 
Goldsmith  snog  Towv  Lnmpkin*«  song  in 
his  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
and  a  very  pretty  one,  to  an  Irish  tune  *, 
which  he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hard- 
casile;  bntas  Mrs.  Bnlkeley,wlio  played 
the  part,  conid  not  sing,  it  was  left  out. 
He  aftf  rwards  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by 
which  means  it  was  preserved,  and  now 
appears  amongst  his  poems.  Dr.  Johnson, 
In  his  way  home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings 
in  Piccadilly,  and  sat  with  me,  drinking 
tea  a  second  time,  till  a  iate  hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Mncaulay  said, 
she  wondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his 
political  principles  with  his  moral :  his 
notions  of  inequality  and  subordination 
with  wishing  well  to  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  who  might  live  so  agreeably, 
had  they  all  their  portions  of  land,  and 
none  to  domineer  over  another.  John- 
ion.  '*  Why,  sir,  I  reconcile  my  princi- 
ples very  well,  because  mankind  are 
bappier  in  a  state  of  inequality  and  sub- 
ordination. Were  they  to  be  in  this 
pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  soon 
degenerate  into  brutes ;— they  would  be- 
come Monboddo*S  nation  ;•— their  tails 
woald  grow.  Sir,  all  would  be  losers, 
were  ail  to  work  for  all: — they  would 
have  no  Intellectual  improvement  All 
intellectual  improvement  arises  from  lei- 
snre ;  ali  leisure  arises  from  one  working 
for  another." 

Talking  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  he 

•  The  humours  of  Ballaaagalry. 
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said,  **  It  should  senn  that  the  family  at 
present  mi  the  throne  has  now  established 
as  good  a  right  as  the  former  family,  by 
the  long  consent  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
to  disturb  this  right  might  be  considered 
as  culpable.  At  the  same  time  I  own 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  To  oblige  people  to  take  oaths 
as  to  the  disputed  right  is  wrong.  I 
know  not  whether  I  could  take  them  : 
but  I  do  not  blame  those  who  do."  So 
conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he  upon 
this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  The 
English  reports,  in  general,  are  very 
poor:  only  the  half  of  what  has  been 
said  is  taken  down  ;  and  of  that  half 
much  is  mistaken.  Whereas,  in  Scot- 
land, the  arguments  on  each  side  are  de- 
liberately put  in  writing,  to  be  considered 
by  the  court.  I  think  a  collection  of 
your  cases  upon  subjects  of  importance, 
with  the  opmions  of  the  Judges  upon 
them,  would  be  valuable." 

On  Thursday,  April  15,  I  dined  with 
him  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  at  General  Pa- 
oli's.  We  found  here  Signor  Martinelli, 
of  Florence,  anthour  of  a  History  of 
England  in  Italian,  printed  at  London. 

1  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the 
best  pastoral  that  had  ever  been  written  ; 
not  only  abounding  with  beautitnl  rural 
imagery,  and  just  and  pleasing  senti- 
ments, but  being  a  real  picture  of  man- 
ners ;  and  I  ottered  to  teach  Dr.  Johnson 
to  understand  it.  "  No,  sir  (said  he),  I 
won't  learn  it.  You  shall  retain  your 
superiority  by  my  not  knowing  it." 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether 
one  man  is  lessened  by  another's  ac- 
qniring  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge 
with  him.  Johnson  asserted  the  affirma- 
tive. __  I  maintained  that  the  position 
might  be  true  in  those  kinds  of  know- 
ledge which  prodnce  wisdom,  power^ 
and  force,  so  as  to  enable  one  man  to 
have  the  goverpment  of  others ;  but  that 
a  man  is  not  in  any  degree  lessened  by 
others  knowing  as  well  as  he  what  ends 
in  mere  pleasure: —eating  fine  frnitt, 
drinking  delicious  wines,  reading  exqui- 
site poetry. 

The  General  observed,  that  Martinelli 
was  a  Whig.  Johnson.  "  1  am  sorry 
for  it.  It  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times: 
he  is  obliged  to  temporise."  Boswkll. 
"  1  rather  think,  sir,  tlial  Toryism  pre- 
vails in  this  reign."  Johnson.  *'  1  know 
not  why  you  should  think  so,  sir.  You 
see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  noble- 
man, is  obliged,  in  his  History,  to  write 
the  most  vulgar  Whiggism." 

An  animated  debate  took  place  wheih«r 
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Martinelli  shonld  continne  his  History  of 
England  to  the  present  dav.  Goldsmith. 
**  T\)  be  sure  he  sboold."  Johnson.  **  No, 
sir;  he  would  give  great  offence.  He 
would  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living 
great  what  they  do  not  wish  told."  Gold- 
smith. '*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
for  a  native  to  be  more  caatioas;  bat  a 
foreigner  who  comes  among  as  without 
prejudice  may  be  considered  as  holding 
the  place  of  a  Judge,  and  may  speak 
his  mind  freely."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  a 
foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from 
the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
catching  the  errour  and  mistaken  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  among  whom  be 
happens  to  be."  Goldsmith.  **  Sir,  he 
wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell 
truth ;  one  an  honest,  the  other  a  laud- 
able motive."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  they  are 
both  laudable  motives.  It  is  laudable  in 
a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but 
he  shonld  write  so  as  he  may  live  by 
them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  I  would  advise  him  to  be  at 
Calais  before  he  publishes  his  history'  of 
the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who  attaches 
himself  to  a  political  party  in  this  country 
is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be  imagined  : 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermed- 
dler.  A  native  may  do  it  from  interest." 
BoswBLL.  *•  Or  principle."  Golcsmith. 
*'  There  are  people  who  tell  a  hundred 
political  lies  every  day,  and  are  not  hurt 
by  it.  Surely,  then,  one  may  tell  truth 
with  safety."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  in 
the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred 
lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  his  lies. 
But  besides,  a  man  had  rather  have  a 
hundred  lies  told  of  him  tlian  one  truth 
which  he  does  not  wish  should  be  told." 
Goldsmith.  **  For  my  part,  I'd  tell  truth 
and  shame  the  devil."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
sir ;  but  the  devil  will  be  angry,  i^wish 
to  shame  the  deyil  as  much  as  you  do, 
bttt  I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  claws."  Goldsmith.  "  His  claws 
can  do  yon  no  harm  when  yon  have  the 
shield  of  truth." 

It  having  been  observed  that  there  was 
little  hospitality  in  London;  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  or 
who  has  the  power  of  pleasing,  will  be 
very  generally  invited  in  London.  The 
man,  Sterne,  I  have  been  told,  has  had 
engagements  for  three  months."  Gold- 
smith. **  And  a  very  dull  fellow."  John- 
son. "  Why,  no,  sir." 

Martinelli  told  us,  that  for  several  years 
he  lived  much  with  Charles  Townshend, 
and  that  he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was 
a  bad  joker.  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  thus 
much  I  can  say  upon  the  subject.  One 
day  he  and  a  few  more  agreed  to  go  and 
dine  in  the  country,  and  each  of  them 
was  to  bring  a  friend  in  his  carriage  with 


him.  Charles  Townshend  asked  Fitsber- 
bert  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him, '  Yoa 
must  find  somebody  to  bring  you  back  : 
I  can  only  carry  yon  there.'  Fitsherbert 
did  not  much  like  this  arrangement.  He, 
however,  consented,  observing  sarcasti. 
cally, '  It  will  do  very  well ;  for  then  the 
same  jokes  will  serve  you  in  returning  as 
in  going.' " 

An  eminent  publick  character  being 
mentioned ;  —  Johnson.  **  I  remember 
being  present  when  he  showed  himself  to 
be  so  corrupted,  or  at  least  something  so 
different  from  what  I  think  right,  as  to 
maintain  that  a  member  of  parliament 
shonld  go  along  with  his  party  right  or 
wrong.  Now,  sir,  this  is  so  remote  from 
native  virtue,  from  schoiastick  virtue,  that 
a  good  man  must  have  undergone  a  great 
change  before  he  can  reconcile  himself 
to  such  a  doctrine.  It  is  maintaining  that 
you  may  lie  to  the  pnblick ;  for  you  lie 
when  yon  call  that  right  which  you  think 
wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A  friend  of  ours, 
who  is  too  much  an  echo  of  that  gentle* 
man,  observed,  that  a  man  who  does  not 
stick  uniformly  to  a  party  is  only  waiting 
to  be  boa|;ht.  Why,  then,  said  I,  he  is 
only  waiting  to  be  what  that  gentleman 
is  already." 

We  talked  of  the  King's  coming  to 
see  Goldsmith's  new  play.—**  I  wish  he 
would,"  said  Goldsmith ;  adding,  how- 
ever, with  an  affected  indifference,  *'  Not 
that  it  would  do  me  the  least  good." 
Johnson.  "  Well  then,  sir,  let  us  say  it 
would  do  him  good  (laughing).  No, 
sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass;— it  is 
mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ours, 
who  would  not  wish  to  please  the  Chief 
Magistrate?"  Goldsmith.  "  1  do  wish 
to  please  him.  I  remember  a  line  in 
Dry  den, 

*  And  every  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend.' 
It  ought  to   be  reversed."     Johnson. 
'*  Nay,  there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden 
on  this  subject : 

'  For  colleges  on  bounteous  Kin^s  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.*^" 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  snccesaful 
rebels  might.  Ma.rtinklu.  "  Happy 
rebellions."  Goldsmith.  **  We  have  m> 
such  phrase."  General  Paou.  **  But 
have  you  not  the  thing  ?**  Goldsmith. 
'*  Yes ;  all  our  happy  revolutions.  They 
have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt 
it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy 
revolution." — I  never  before  discovered 
that  my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much  of 
the  old  prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith's 
new  play,  said,  "  Jl  a  fait  un  compli- 
ment tris  gracieux  d  une  certaine 
grande  dame;**  meaning  a  Duchess  of 
the  first  rank. 
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I  expressed  a  doofot  whether  Goldsmith 
Intended  it»  in  order  that  I  might  hear 
the  (ruth  from  himtelf.  It,  perhaps,  was 
not  quite  fair  to  endeavour  to  brine  him 
to  a  confession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to 
avow  positively  his  taking  part  against 
the  Conrt.  He  smiled  and  hesiuted.  The 
General  at  once  relieved  him  by  this 
beantifoi  image :  "  Moruieur  Goldmnith 
at  cowune  la  mer,  qvi  jette  de$  perles 
et  beaueoup  d*autre»  belle*  choses,  sana 
e'en  appercevoir."  Goldsmith.  **  Trhe 
hien  dit,  et  trhe  iUgamment.** 

A  person  was  mentioned  who,  it  was 
said,  conld  take  down  in  short  hand  the 
speeches  in  parliament  with  perfect  ex- 
aetness.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  impos- 
sible. I  rememlier  one  Angel,  who  came 
to  me  to  write  for  him  a  Preface  or 
Dedication  to  a  book  npon  sliort  hand, 
and  he  profesited  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man 
could  speak.  In  order  to  try  him,  I  took 
down  a  book,  and  read  while  he  wrote  ; 
and  I  favoured  him,  for  I  read  more  de- 
liberately than  usual.  I  had  proceeded 
but  a  very  little  way,  when  he  begged  I 
,  would  desist,  for  be  could  not  follow  me." 

Hearing  now  for  the  first  time  of  this 
Preface  or  Dedication,  I  said,  '*  What  an 
expense,  sir,  do  you  pot  us  to  in  buying 
books  to  which  yon  have  written  Pre- 
faces or  Dedications."  Johnson.  **  Why 
1  have  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Family  all 
round ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  last  genera- 
tion of  the  Royal  Family."  Ctoldbmith. 
**  And  perhaps,  sir,  not  one  sentence  of 
wit  in  a  whole  Dedication."  Johnson. 
"  Perhans  not,  sir."  Boswsll.  **  What 
then  is  the  reason  for  applying  to  a  par- 
ticular person  to  do  that  which  any  one 
may  do  as  well  ?"  Johnson.  •«  Why,  sir, 
one  man  has  greater  readiness  at  doing 
it  than  another." 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury, 
as  being  a  ver^*  learned  man,  and  In  par- 
ticular an  emment  Grecian.  Johnson. 
"I  am  not  snre  of  that.  His  flriends  give 
him  out  as  such,  but  I  know  not  who  of 
his  friends  are  able  to  judge  of  it."  Gold- 
smith. **  He  is  what  is  much  better :  he 
is  a  worthy  humane  man."  Johnson. 
**  Nay,  sir,  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of 
om-  argument:  that  will  as  much  prove 
that  he  can  play  npon  the  fiddle  as  well 
as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is  an  eminent 
Grecian."  Goldsmith.  **The  greatest 
musical  performers  have  but  small  emo- 
luments. Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  not 
get  above  seven  hundred  a  year."  John- 
son. "  That  is  indeed  but  little  for  a  man 
to  get  who  does  best  that  which  so  many 
endeavour  to  do.  There  is  nothing,  1 
think,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown 
so  much  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In 
all  other  things  we  can  do  something  at 
first.    Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron 
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if  yon  ^ve  him  a  hammer ;  Hot  so  well 
as  a  smith;  but  tolerably.  A  man  will 
saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box, 
though  a  clumsy  one;  but  give  him  a 
fiddle  and  a  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do 
nothing." 

On  Monday,  April  10,  he  called  on  me 
with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's 
coach,  and  carried  me  out  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Elphinston,  at  his  Academy  at  Ken- 
sington. A  printer  havin|;  acquired  a 
fortune  suflRcient  to  keep  his  coach,  was 
a  good  topick  for  the  credit  of  literature. 
Mrs.  Williams  said,  that  another  printer, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  had  not  waited  so  long  as 
Mr.  Strahan,  but  had  kept  his  coach 
several  years  sooner.  Johnson.  '*  He 
was  in  the  right.  Life  is  short.  The 
sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his 
wealth  the  better.'* 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book 
that  was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  if  he  bad  read  it.  Johnson.  "  I 
have  looked  into  it."    "  What  (said  El- 

Jhinston),  have  you  not  read  it  through?*' 
ohnsou,  offended  at  being  thus  pressed, 
and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode 
of  reading,  answered  tartly,  **  No,  sir ; 
do  you  read  books  through?" 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling, 
and  put  his  argument  npon  what  I  have 
ever  thought  the  most  solid  basis ;  that  if 
pubUck  war  be  allowed  to  be  consistent 
with  morality,  private  war  must  be 
equally  so.  Indeed,  we  may  observe 
what  strained  arguments  are  used  to  re- 
concile war  with  the  Christian  religion. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceeding  clear 
that  duelling,  having  better  reasons  for  its 
barbarous  violence,  is  more  justifiable 
than  war,  in  which  thousands  go  forth 
without  any  cause  of  personal  quarrel, 
and  massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  31,  I  dined 
with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman 
attacked  Garrick  for  being  vain.  John- 
son. *'  No  wonder,  sir,  that  he  is  vain  ; 
a  man  who  is  perpetually  flattered  in 
every  mode  that  can  be  conceived.  So 
many  bellows  have  blown  the  fire  that 
one  wonders  he  is  not  by  this  time  be* 
come  a  cinder."  Boswsll.  *'  And  such 
bellows  too.  Lord  Mansfield  with  his 
cheeks  like  to  burst :  Lord  Chatham  like 
an  v^Ius.  I  have  read  such  notes  from 
them  to  him  as  were  enough  to  turn  his 
head."  Johnson.  **  True.  When  lie 
whom  every  body  else  flatters  flatters 
me,  I  then  am  tnity  happy."  Mrs. 
Thralb.  **  The  sentiment  is  in  Gongreve, 
I  think."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  madam,  in 
*  The  Way  of  the  World :» 

'  If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart  which  other*  bleed  for  bleed  for 
me." 

N04  sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  though 
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Gnnrtck  chained  the  ocean  and  lashed 
the  winds."  Boswsll.  **  Should  it  not 
be,  sir,  lashed  the  ocean  and  chained  the 
winds?*'  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  recollect 
ike  original : 

'  /«  Corum  afgue  Burum  tolitus  savirejtag tilts 
BarbaruSf  JEolio  nunquam   hoe  in   carcere 

passos, 
fysum    comp'dibus    qui    vinxerat    Buuoti- 

This  does  very  well  when  both  the 
winds  and  the  sea  are  personified,  and 
mentioned  by  their  mythological  names, 
as  in  Juvenal ;  bat  when  they  are  men- 
tioned in  plain  language,  the  application 
of  the  epithets  saggested  by  rae  is  the 
most  obvious  ;  and  accordingly  my  friend 
himself,  in  his  imitation  of  the  passage 
which  describes  Xerxes,  has 

<''lbe  waves  he   laahes,  aod  eochains  tlie 
wind*." 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  coun- 
tries and  the  various  views  with  which 
men  travel  in  quest  of  new  scenes  having 
been  talked  of,  a  learned  gentleman  who 
holds  a  considerable  office  in  the  law 
expatiated  on  the  happiness  of  a  savage 
life;  and  mentioned  an  instance  of  an 
officer  who  had  actually  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  wilds  of  America,  of  whom, 
when  in  that  state,  he  quoted  this  reflec- 
tion with  an  air  of  admiration,  as  if  it 
bad  been  deeply  philosophical :  **  Here 
am  I,  free  and  unrestrained,  amidst  the 
rude  magnificence  of  Nature,,  with  this 
Indian  woman  by  my  side,  and  tliis  gun, 
with  which  1  can  procure  food  when  I 
want  it :  what  more  can  be  desired  for 
haman  happiness?"  It  did  not  require 
much  sagacity  to  foresee  that  such  a  seu- 
tiroeut  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
without  due  animadversion.  Johnson. 
*•'  Do  not  allow  yourself,  sir,  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  such  gross  absurdity.  It 
IS  sad  stuff';  it  is  brutiiih.  If  a  ball  could 
speak,  he  n^ight  as  well  exclaim, — Here 
am  I  with  thia  cow  and  this  grass  ;  what 
being  can  enjoy  greater  felicity  ?" 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a 

fentleman  who  had  destroyed  himself. 
OHNSON.  **  It  was  owing  to  imaginary 
difiioultie&  in  his  affairs,  which,  h.ad  he 
talked  of  with  any  friend,  would  soon 
bave  vanished."  3osw£i4..  **  Po  you 
think,  sir,  that  all  who  commit  suicide 
are  madt"  Johnson.  "Sir,  they  are 
often  not  oniveraally  disordered  in  their 
intellects,  but  one  passioj:!  presses  sq  upon 
them  that  they  yield  to  it,  and  commit 
fuicidej  a»  a.  passionate  man  will  stab 
another.*'    Ho  added,   "  1  hAv«   often 

•  [So  also  Butler,  lindibrai.  P.  U.  c.  i. 

V.  845. 

"  A  Persian  Emperor  tehipt  his  grannani. 
The  ua^  liii.  mother  Veitqi;ii  cauie  on."'  M.} 


thonght  that  after  a  m»B  has  taken  the 
resolution  to  kill  Inmself,  il  is  not  coarage' 
in  him  to  do  any  thing,  however  despe- 
rate, because  he  has  nothing  to  fear.'* 
Goldsmith.  *'  I  doot  see  that.*'  John- 
son. "Nay,  but,  my  dear  sir,  why  should 
not  yon  see  what  every  one  else  sees?" 
Goldsmith.  "  It  is  for  fear  of  something 
that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  and 
will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain 
him  V  Johnson.  "  It  does  not  signify 
that  the  fear  of  something  made  him 
resolve;  it  is  upon  the  state  of  his  mind 
after  the  resolution  is  taken  that  I  argue. 
Suppose  a  man,  either  from  fear,  or 
pride,  or  conscience,  or  whatever  motive, 
has  resolved  to  kill' himself;  when  once 
the  resolution  is  taken,  he  has  nothing  to 
fear.  He  may  then  go  and  take  the  King 
of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  al  the  head  of  his 
army.  He  cannot  fear  the  rack,  who  is 
resolved  to  kill  himself.  When  Eustace 
Budget  was  walking  down  to  theThame»> 
determined  to  drown  himself,  he  might, 
if  he  pleased,  without  any  apprehension 
of  danger,  have  turned  aside,  and  first  set 
fire  to  St.  James'b  Palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  Mr.  Beauclerk 
and  I  c«) I  led  on  him  in  the  morning.  As 
we  walked  up  Johnson's  Court,  I  said, 
"  I  have  a  veneration  for  this  court  ;** 
and  was  glad  to  find  that  Beanelerk  had 
the  same  reverential  enthusiasm.  We 
found  him  alone.  We  talked  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Stuart's  elegant  and  plausible  I  et- 
ters  to  Lord  Mansfield  :  a  copy  of  which' 
had  been  sent  by  the  authour  to  I>r.  John- 
son. Johnson.  "  They  have  not  answered 
the  end.  They  have  not  been  talked  of  ;■ 
I  have  never  heard  of  them.  This  is 
owing  to  their  not  being  sold.  People 
seldom  read  a  book  which  is  given  to 
them  ;  and  few  are  given.  The  way  to 
spread  a  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price. 
No  man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing  that 
costs  even  sixpence,  witho»t  an  intention 
to  read  it."  Buswell.  '*  May  it  not  be 
doubted,  sir,  whether  it  be  proper  to 
publish  letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate 
decision  of  an  important  cause  by  the- 
supreme  judicature  of  the  nation  ?*'  John- 
son. *'  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
wrong  to  publish  these  letters.  If  they 
are  thought  to  do  harm,  why  not  answer 
them?  But  they  will  do  no  harm  :  if 
Mr.  Douglas  be  indeed  the  son  of  Lady 
Jane,  he  oannot  be  hurt :  if  he  be  not  her 
son,  and  yet  has  the  great  estate  of  the 
family  of  Douglas,  he  may  well  submit 
to  have  a  pamphlet  against  him  by  An- 
drew Stuart.  Sir,  I  think  such  a  publi- 
cation does  good,  as  it  does  good  to  show 
US  the-possiblKties  of  human  life.  And,, 
sir.  yon  will  not  say  that  the  Dooglas 
cause  was  a  cause  of  easy  decision,  when 
it  divided  your  Court  as  mach  as  it  could 
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do,  to  be  determiDed  at  all.  When  yonr 
Judges  are  seven  and  seven,  the  casting 
vote  of  the  President  mast  be  given  on 
ene  side  or  other;  no  matter,  for  niy 
argument,  on  which;  one  or  the  other 
must  be  taken ;  as  when  I  am  to  move, 
there  is  no  matter  which  leg  I  move  first. 
And  then,  sir,  it  was  otherwise  «Ieier- 
mined  here.  No,  sir,  a  mure  dnbions 
determination  of  any  question  cannot  be 
imagined*." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  should  not  be 
for  ever  attempting  to  shine  in  conversa- 
tion :  he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so 
much  mortified  when  he  fails.  Sir,  a 
game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill, 
partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may  be  beat  at 
limes  by  one  who  has  not  the  tenth  part 
of  bis  wit.  Now  Goldsmith's  potting 
himself  against  another  is  like  a  man 
laying  a  hundred  to  one  who  cannot 
spare  the  hnnilred.  It  is  not  worth  a 
man*8  white.  A  nan  should  not  lay  a 
hundred  to  one  unless  he  can  easily  spare 
k,  tltongli  be  has  a  hundred  chances  for 
him :  he  can  get  bnt  a  gainea,  and  he 
may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in 
this  state.  When  he  contends,  if  he  gets 
the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to 
a  man  of  his  literary  reputation :  if  he 
does  not  get  the  better,  he  is  miserably 
vexed." 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of 
wit  set  him  above  any  ri»k  of  such  un- 
easiness. Garrick  had  remarked  to  me 
of  him,  a  few  days  before,  **  Rabelais 
and  all  other  wits  are  nothing  compared 
witli  him.  Yon  may  be  diverted  by 
them ;  but  Johnson  gives  you  a  forcible 
hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out  of  you 
whether  yon  will  or  no." 

Goldsmith,  however,  wa«  often  very 
fortunate  in  his  witty  contests,  even 
when  he  entered  tiie  lists  with  Johnran 
himself.  Sir  Joshua  Reynohls  was  in 
company  with  them  one  day,  when  Grold- 
amitk  said,  that  he  thought  he  coald  write 
a  good  fable,  mentioned  the  simplicity 
which  that  kind  of  composition  requires, 
and  observed,  that  in  most  fables  the 
animals  introduced  seldom  talk  in  cha- 
racter. **  For  instance  (said  he),  the  fable 
of  the  little  fishes  who  saw  birds  fly  over 

*  I  reirrettcd  that  Dr.  JohiMon  never  i<K«k 
the  trouble  to  etuiiy  a  qur^tinn  which  inle.- 
rested  natioDa.  He  would  not  even  rvad  a 
pamptilet  whirli  I  uroie  upon  it,  eniulrd 
"  The  B<««fnce  of  the  Itnugln*  Canac  ;**  which, 
I  have  reason  to  d»tt*-r  myxelf,  bad  considtrr- 
able  effect  in  favour  of  Mr.  Douglas;  of  u  hose 
le^itiiuate  fldaiion  I  wa*  then,  and  am  rtill, 
firmly  convinced.  Let  me  add,  that  no  (aci 
can  he  more  re«pectably  ascertained  iban  by 
the  jadanieiit  of  the  most  aua>u>t  tribunal  in 
the  world;  a  judament  in  which  Lord  Mans- 
field and  Lord  Camden  united  in  I7(>0,  and 
from  which  only  five  of  a  numerou*  body 
aaiered  a  protaiiK. 


their  heads,  and  envylngthem,  petitioned 
Jupiter  to  be  changed'  into  birds.  The 
skill  (continued  he),  consists  in  making 
them  talk  like  little  fishes."  While  he 
indulged  himself  in  this  fanciful  reverie, 
he  observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides, 
and  laughing.  Upon  which  he  smartly 
proceeded,  *'  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is 
not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they 
would  talk  like  Whales." 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his 
great  variety  of  composition,  never  exer*> 
cised  his  talents  in  fable,  except  we  allow 
his  beautiful  tale  published  in  Mrs.  Wil. 
liams's  Miscellanies  to  be  of  that  species. 
I  have,  however,  found  among  his  maoa^ 
script  collections  the  following  sketch  of 
one: 

"  Glowworm  t  lying  in  the  garden  saw 
a  candle  in  a  neighbouring  palace, — and 
complained  of  the  littleness  of  his  own 
light;— another  observed  wait  a  little;-^ 
soon  dark,  have  ontlasted  a-oXX  [manp] 
of  these  glaring  lights  which  are  only 
brighter  as  they  haste  to  nothing." 

On  Thnrsilay,  April  29,  I  dined  with 
hira  at  General  Oglethorpe*8,  where  were 
Sir  Joshua  Reyno4ds,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Thrale.  I  was  very 
desirous  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely 
fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me  to 
the  Hebrides  this  year ;  and  I  told  him. 
that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian,  npon  the  snb> 
ject,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased| 
and  now  talked  in  such  a  manner  of  his 
long  intended  tonr,  that  I  was  satisfied 
be  meant  to  fulfill  his  engagement. 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite 
beiug  mentioned.  Goldsmith  observed 
that  this  was  also  a  custom  in  China; 
that  a  dog-bntcher  is  as  common  there  as 
any  other  butcher;  and  that  when  he 
walks  abroad,  all  the  dogs  fall  on  hira. 
Johnson.  *'  That  is  not  owing  to  hia  kill, 
ing  dogs,  sir.  I  remember  a  butcher  at 
Lichfield,  whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the 
house  where  I  lived,  always  attacked. 
It  is  the  smell  of  carnage  which  provokes 
this,  let  the  animals  he  has  killed  be  what 
they  may."  Goldsmith.  *•  Yes,  there  is 
a  general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the 
sii^us  of  massacre.  If  you  put  a  tub  full 
of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  like 
to  go  mad."  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  that." 
Goldsmith.  "  Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  well 
authenticated."  Thralb.  **  You  had  bet- 
ter prove  it  before  you  put  It  into  yonr 
b<x>k  on  natural  history.  You  may  do 
it  in  my  stable  if  yon  will."  Johnson^ 
'*  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove 

tlU  has  alreatfy  been  ob<ierved  that  one  of 
bis  first  F.8i>ayH  wait  a  Latin  poem  on  a  glovs- 
wnrm;  hut  whether  It  be  anv  where  extant 
has  not  been  aacenained.    " 
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it.  If  he  is  content  to  take  liis  informa- 
tion from  otliers,  lie  may  get  tliroagh  his 
book  witli  little  trouble^  and  without 
much  endangering  his  repatatiun.  Bat  if 
he  makes  experiments  for  so  comprehen. 
sive  a  book  as  bis,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  them  ;  bis  erroneous  assertions  would 
then  fall  upon  himself:  and  he  might  be 
blamed  for  not  having  made  experiments 
us  to  every  particular." 

The  character  of  Mallet  having  been 
introdnccd,  and  spoken  of  slightingly  by 
Goldsmith;  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  Mai- 
let  bad  talents  enough  to  keep  his  literary 
reputation  alive  as  long  as  he  himself 
lived  ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
good  deal."  Goldsmith.  **  But  I  cannot 
agree  that  it  was  so.  His  literary  repu- 
tation was  dead  long  before  bis  natural 
death.  I  consider  an  anthour's  literary 
reputation  to  be  alive  only  while  his 
name  will  insure  a  good  price  for  his 
copy  from  the  booksellers.  I  will  get 
yoa  (to  Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas  for 
any  thing  whatever  that  yoa  shall  write, 
if  you  pQt  yonr  name  to  it.*' 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  play,  ''  She 
Btoops  to  Conquer,"  being  mentioned ; 
Johnson.  "  I  know  of  no  comedy  for 
many  years  that  has  so  much  exhilarated 
tn  audience,  that  has  answered  so  much 
the  great  end  of  comedy — making  an 
audience  merry." 

€k)M8mith  having  said  that  Garrick's 
compliment  to  the  Queen,  which  he  in- 
troduced  into  the  play  of  ''The  Chances,'' 
which  he  had  altered  and  revised  this 

?ear,  was  mean  and  gross  flattery; — 
OHNSON.  "  Why,  sir ;  I  wonld  not  tvrite, 
I  would  not  give  solemnly  under  my 
band  a  character  beyond  what  I  thought 
really  true ;  bnt  a  speech  on  the  stage, 
let  it  flatter  ever  so  extravagantly,  is 
formnlar.  It  has  alwavs  been  formular 
to  flatter  Kings  and  Queens;  so  much 
io  that  even  in  our  church  service  we 
have  *  our  most  religious  King'  used  in- 
discriminately, whoever  is  King.  Nay, 
they  even  flatter  themselves  ;^-*  we  have 
been  graciously  pleased  to  grant.' — No 
modern  flattery,  however,  is  so  gross  as 
that  of  the  Augustan  age,  where  the 
Emperour  was  deified.  '  PnB$en»  Di- 
eus  hahehitur  Auguatua,*  And  as  to 
meanness  (rising  into  warmth), how  is  it 
mean  in  a  player, — a  showman,— a  fellow 
who  exhibits  himself  for  a  sfailline,  to 
flatter  his  Queen  1  The  attempt,  indeed, 
was  dangerous;  for  if  it  had  missed, 
what  became  of  Garrick,  and  what  be- 
came of  the  Queen  t  As  Sir  William 
Temple  says  of  a  great  General,  it  is 
necessarv  not  only  that  his  designs  be 
formed  \n  a  masterly  manner,  bnt  that 
they  should  be  attended  with  success. 
Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  M««  when  the  lloyal 
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Family  is  not  generally  liked,  to  let  U 
be  seen  that  the  people  like  at  least  one 
of  them."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  *'  I  do 
not  perceive  why  the  profession  of  a 
player  should  be  despised ;  for  the  great 
and  ultimate  end  of  all  the  employments 
of  mankind  is  to  produce  amusement. 
Garrick  produces  more  amusement  than 
any  body."  Boswell.  "  You  say,  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  Garrick  exhibits  himself 
for  a  shilling.  In  this  respect  he  is  only 
on  a  footing  with  a  lawyer  who  exhibits 
himself  for  his  fee,  and  even  will  main. 
tain  any  nonsense  or  absurdity,  if  the 
case  require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a  play 
or  a  part  which  he  does  not  like :  a  law- 
yer never  refuses."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  what  does  this  prove?  only  that  a 
lawyer  is  worse.  Boswell  is  now  like  Jack 
in  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  who,  when  he  U 

Enzaled  by  an  argument,  hangs  himself. 
[e  thinks  I  shall  cot  him  down,  bnt  I'll 
let  him  hang"  (laughing  vociferously). 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  Mr.  Boswell 
thinks  that  the  profession  of  a  lawyer 
being  unquestionably  honourable,  if  he 
can  show  the  profession  of  a  player  to 
be  more  honourable,  he  proves  his  argu* 
ment." 

On  Friday,  April  30, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  were  Ix»rd 
Charlemont,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
some  more  members  of  the  Literary 
Cinb,  whom  he  had  obligingly  invited  to 
meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  bo 
balloted  for  as  candidate  for  admission 
into  that  distinguished  society.  Johnson 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  propose  me, 
and  Beauclerk  was  very  tsealous  for  me. 
Goldsmith  being  mentioned ;  Johnson. 
''  It  is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith 
knows.  He  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not 
more  ignorant  than  any  one  else."  Sm 
Joshua  Reynolds.  **  Yet  there  is  no  man 
whose  company  is  more  liked."  John* 
SON.  '*  To  be  sore,  sir.  When  people  find 
a  man  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities, 
as  a  writer,  their  inferionr  while  he  is 
with  them,  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
them.  What  GoMsmitn  comically  says 
of  himself  is  very  true,— he  always  gets 
the  better  when  he  argnes  alone ;  mean- 
ing, that  he  is  master  of  a  subject  in  his 
study,  and  can  write  well  upon  it;  but 
when  he  comes  into  company,  grows 
confused,  and  nnable  to  talk.  Take  him 
as  a  poet,  his  'Traveller'  is  a  very  fine 
performance ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  '  De- 
serted VilUge,'  were  it  not  sometimes 
too  much  the  echo  of  his  '  Traveller.' 
Whether,  Indeed,  we  take  him  as  a  poet, 
—as  a  coraick  writer,— or  as  an  historian, 
he  stands  in  the  first  class."  Boswell. 
**  An  historian!  My  dear  sir,  you  surely 
will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the  Ro- 
man History  with  the  works  of  other 
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historians  of  thig«ger>  Johnson.  "  Why, 
who  are  before  him?"  Boswuas.**  Hume, 
— Robert80ii,—Lord  Lytteltou."   John* 
M»r.  (His  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  begin- 
ning to  rise).  **  1  hare  not  read  Haroe ; 
bat»  doabtless,  Goldsmith's   History   is 
better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson*  or 
the  foppery  of  Dalrymple.''    Boswbll. 
"  Will  you  DOC  admit  the  snperiority  of 
Robertson,  in  whose  History  we  find  snch 
penetration— snch  painting?"   Johnson. 
Sir,  yon  must  consider  how  that  pene- 
tration and  that  painting  are  employed. 
It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagination.    He 
who  describes  what  be  never  saw  draws 
from  fancy.    Robertson  paints  minds  as 
Sir   Joshua   paints  faces   in  a   history 
piece:  he  imagines  an  heroick  cooate- 
oance.    Yon  most  loole  npon  Robertson's 
work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by  that 
standard.    History  it  is  not.  Besides,  sir, 
it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer  to 
pnt  into  his  book  as  mnch  as  his  book 
will  hold.    Goldsmith  has  done  tliis  in 
his  History.   Now  Robertson  might  have 
pnt  twice  as  mnch  into  his  book.  Robert- 
son  is  like  a  man  who  has  packed  gold 
in  wool:  the  wool  talces  up  more  room 
than  the  gold.  No,  sir ;  I  always  thoagfat 
Robertson  woold  be  crashed  by  his  own 
weight,  wonld  he  buried  under  his  own 
omaraentt.    Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly 
.  ail  yon  want  to  know :  Robertson  detains 
yon  a  great  deal  too  long.    No  man  will 
read  Robertson's  enrobrous  detail  a  se- 
eond  time ;  bat  Goldsmith's  plain  narra- 
tive  will  please  again  and  again.  I  woold 
say  to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a 
cortege  said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  *  Read 
over  yonr  compositions,  and  whoever 
yon  meet  with  a  passage  which  yon  think 
Is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out.'    Gold- 
smith's abridgement  is  better  than  that 
of  Lucius  Floras  or  Eatropins;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare 
bim  with  Vertot,  in  the  same  places  of 
the  Roman  History,  yon  wilt  find  that 
he  excels  Vertot.    Sir,  he  has  the  art  of 
com  piling,  and  of  saying  every  thing  he  has 
to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner.    He  is  now 
writings  Natural  History,  and  will  make 
it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  Tale." 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topick 
without  observing,  that  it  is  probahle 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  owned  that  he 
often  •*  talked  for  victory,"  rather  urged 
plausible  objecfions  to  Dr.  Robertson's 
excellent  historical  works,  in  the  ardour 
of  contest,  than  expressed  his  real  and 
decided  opinion;  for  it  is  not  eaity  to 
suppose,  that  he  should  so  widely  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  literary  world. 

Johnson.  **  I  remember  once  being 
with  Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
While  we  surveyed  the  Poets'  Corner,  I 
said  to  bim, 
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When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar  he  stopped 
me,  pointe<l  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and 
silly  whispered  me, 
*  Porsitan    et^  nostrum    nomen    mUcMtur 


Johnson  praised  John  Banyan  highly. 
"  His  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  has  great 
merit,  boih  for  invention,  imagination, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  story  ;  and  it  has 
liad  the  best  evidence  of  its  merit,  the 
general  and  continued  approbation  of 
mankind.  Few  books,  I  believe,  have 
had  a  more  extensive  safe.  It  is  re- 
raaikable,  that  it  begins  very  much  like 
the  poem  of  Dante;  yet  there  was  no 
translation  of  Dante  when  Bunyan  wrote. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  read 
Spenser." 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated, 
that  monuments  to  eminent  persons 
should,  for  the  time  to  come,  be  erected 
in  St.  Paul's  church  as  well  as  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  was  mentioned;  and  it 
was  asked,  who  should  be  honoured  by 
having  his  monument  first  erected  there. 
Somebody  suggested  Pope.  Johnson. 
*•  Why,  sir,  as  Pope  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholick,  I  would  not  have  his  to  be  first. 
I  think  Milton's  rather  should  have  the 
precedence  J.  I  think  more  highly  of 
him  now  than  I  did  at  twenty.  There  is 
more  thinking  in  him  and  In  Butler  than 
in  any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  won- 
der why  the  anthour  of  so  excellent  a 
book  as  "  Tlie  Whole  Duly  of  Man  " 
should  conceal  himself  $.  Johnson. 
"There  may  be  different  reasons  as- 
signed for  this,  any  one  of  which  would 
be  very  sufiicient.  He  may  have  been  a 
clergyman,  and  may  have  thought  thai  his 
religious  counsels  would  have  less  weight 
when  known  to  come  from  a  man  whose 
profession  was  Theology.  He  may  have 
been  a  man  whose  practice  was  not  suit- 
able to  his  principles,  fSb  that  his  charac* 
ter  mittht  injure  the  effect  of  his  book, 
which  he  had  written  in  a  season  of  peni- 
tence.  Or  he  may  have  been  a  man  of 
rigid  self-denial,  so  that  he  would  have 
no  reward  for  his  pious  labours  while  in 


•  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  i.  ill.  y.  ij. 

t  In  Hllii8ion  m  Dr.  Jolin«on*s  mippoAed  po- 
litical principles,  and  perhapd  Ma  own. 

j  Here  U  another  instance  of  his  biprh  ad- 
miration of  Milton  as  a  Poet,  notwitlistandiag 
his  jost  abhorrence  of  that  sour  Republitau^ 
political  principles.  His  candour  and  discri* 
mjnarion  are  equaliv  conKpicuonii.  i^t  us 
hear  no  more  of  his  •*  injustice  to  Milton." 

i  [In  a  nanutMsript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
several  circuni»tancc«  are  suted,  wbica 
strongly  incline  roe  to  tielieve  that  Dr.  Ac- 
cepted Prewen,  Anibbishop  of  Yoric,  was  the 
autbour  of  this  worlt.    M.j 
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this  world,  but  refer  it  all  to  a  fatore 
slate." 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their 
club,  and  I  was  left  at  fieanclerk's  till 
the  fate  of  my  election  should  be  an- 
nounced to  me.  I  sat  in  a  stale  of  anxiety 
which  even  the  charming  conversation  of 
Lady  Di  Beauclerk  could  not  eniirely 
dissipate.  In  a  short  lime  I  received  the 
agreeable  intelligence  that  I  was  chosen. 
I  hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
was  Introduced  to  such  a  society  as  can 
seldom  be  found.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke, 
whom  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
whose  splendid  talents  had  long  made 
me  ardently  wish  for  his  acquaintance ; 
Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Jones,  and  the  company  wilh  whom  I 
had  dined.    Upon  my  entrance,  Johnson 

E laced  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which 
e  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and 
with  humorous  formality  gave  me  a 
Charge,  pointing  out  the  conduct  ex- 
pected from  me  as  a  good  member  of 
this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd 
▼erses  which  had  been  publicklv  recited 
to  an  audience  for  money.  Johnson. 
"  I  can  match  ibis  nonsense.  There  was 
a  poem  called  *  Eugenio,'  which  came 
out  some  years  ago,  and  concludes  thns : 

*  And  now.  ye  triflinii^,  self-as^umin^  elves. 
Brimful  or  pride,  of  notliinsTi  of  yourt)e<ve». 
Survey  Eugt:nio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er, 
Tlieii  siuk  into  yourselves,  and  l;e  no  more*.' 

Nay,  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Royal 
Society,  has  these  lines: 

f  Then  we  upon  our  f^iobe's  UkI  verge  shall  go, 

And  «ee  llie  oreHn  Icaninfi  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rotling  ue'i^libours  we  nhail 

know, 
•  And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.'" 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a 
great  contempt  for  that  species  of  wit, 
deigned  to  allow  that  there  was  one  good 

*  Dr.  Jobii8ou*s  memory  here  was  not  per- 
fectly acroraie:  **  Eagfnin"  doeM  not  con- 
clude thus.  There  iire  eiiclit  more  lines  after 
the  ia«t  or  those  quoted  by  him ;  and  the  pas- 
safre  which  be  meant  to  recite  is  an  follo.v»: 
'*  Say  now,  ve  euderiDe,  poor  assuminfr  elve«. 
Stark  full  nf  pride,  ot folly,  or-your>eives; 
Say  Where's  the  wretch  of  ail  your  impious 

crew 
Who  dares  confront  his  character  to  view! 
B<  hold  Ettj^enio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  sink 'into  yourselves,  anil  be  no  more." 

Mr.  Read  informs  me  that  the  Autbour  of 
Eui^cnio,  Thomas  Beech,  a  wine  mercliant  at 
Urexbam  ia  Denhiirhshire,  soon  after  its  puh* 
lic.ition,  vis.  17th  Ma),  1737,  cut  his  own 
tbrnat;  and  that  it  appears  by  Swift's  Works, 
that  the  poem  had  been  showu  to  him,  and 
received  some  of  his  corrections.  Jobn«on 
bad  read  ''Eucenio"  on  his  Arsl  comios  to 
town,  for  we  see  it  mentioned  in  one  of  his 
ietteis  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  has  been  inserted 
in  this  work. 
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Mnch  pleasant  conversation  passed, 
which  Johnson  relished  with  great  good 
humour.  But  his  conversation  alone,  or 
what  led  to  it,  or  was  interwoven  with 
it,  is  the  business  of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  I,  we  dined  by  our- 
selves at  our  old  rendev-vons,  tlie  Mitre 
tavern.  He  was  placid,  but  not  mach 
disposed  to  talk.  He  observed,  that 
**  The  Irisli  mix  better  with  the  English 
than  the  Scotch  do;  their  language  is 
nearer  to  English  ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
they  succeed  very  well  as  players,  which 
Scotchmen  do  not.  Then,  sir,  they  have 
not  that  extreme  nationality  which  we 
find  in  the  Scotch.  I  will  do  you,  Bos- 
well,  the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are  the 
most  unscottified  of  your  countrymen. 
You  are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a 
Scotchman  that  I  have  known  who  did 
not  at  every  other  sentence  bring  in  some 
other  Scotchman." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
introduced  a  qnestion  which  has  been 
mnch  agitated  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
whether  the  claim  of  lay- patrons  to 
present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well 
founded;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  well 
founded,  whether  it  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised without  the  concurrence  of  the  peo- 
ple? That  Church  is  composed  of  a  . 
series  of  Judicatures :  a  Presbytery,— a 
Synod,  and  finally,  a  General  Assembly  ; 
before  ail  of  which  this  nsatter  may  be 
contended  :  and  in  some  cases  the  Pres- 
bytery having  refused  to  induct  or  settle, 
as  they  call  it,  the  person  presented  by 
the  patron,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly.  He 
said,  I  might  see  the  subject  well  treated 
in  the  **  Defence  of  Pluralities ;"  and 
although  he  thought  that  a  patron  should 

t  I  formerly  thought  that  I  had  perhaps 
nitstakeii  the  word,  and  imagined  it  to  be 
Corps,  from  iis  Kimilarity  of  sound  to  the  real 
one.  For  an  accurate  and  shrewd  unknoun 
f  entleman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some 
remHrks  on  ray  work,  observes  on  this  pasaafre 
— "  U.  if  not  on  the  wnni.  Fort/  A  vociferous 
French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue, '  It  iireche 
fort  bien,  et  mol  bieu  fort.*— MeivAgi^nn.  See 
also  Anecdotes  Liiteraires,  Article,  liourda- 

lnn».'*      Rill     niu    inir*ninu«  AnH    nKliirinap  ^n». 


Bui  my  infenious  and  nblix-intr  cor- 
respondent. Mr.  Abercronibie  of  f'liiiadeipbia, 


has  poiL _  , ^, 

in  "  Meuaffiana:"  which  renders  the  preced- 
ing^ conjecture  unnecessary,  and  confiims  my 
ongrinal  statement: 

••  Madne  de  Bourdonne,  Cbanninesse  d« 
Remiremont,  veuiot  d'enteiidre  un  di^cottrs 
plein  de  feu  et  d'esprit,  mais  fort  pen  KOlide, 
et  ires  irreguiier.  Une  de  ses  amie«,  qui  y 
prenoit  inieret  pnnr  I'orateur,  lui  dit  en  sor^ 
tant,  *  Eh  bien,  Madms,  que  vnus  semble-t-il 
de  ce  que  voiis  >eue.z  d'eutendre?  Qu'il  y  a 
d'esprit!'—'  11  y  a  tant,'  repondit  Madn*  de 
Bourdoune,  *  que  je  n'y  ai  pas  1  u  de  eorpn.*  ** 
— Menagiana,  tome  ii.  p.  64.  Amsieid.  171a. 
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exercise  liis  right  with  tenderness  to  the 
inciioAtioDS  of  the  people  of  a  pwish,  he 
WM  very  clear  as  to  his  right.  Then 
supposing  the  question  to  be  pleitdt-d  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly,  he  dictated 
to  one  what  follows: 

*'  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  com- 
monly opposed,  by  the  inferioar  jndica- 
torea,  the  plea  of  conscience.  Their  con- 
science tells  them,  that  the  people  ought 
to  choose  their  pastor ;  their  conscience 
tells  them,  that  they  onglit  not  to  impose 
upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrate- 
ful and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors. 
Conscience  is  nothing  more  than  a  con 
viction  felt  by  ourselves  of  something  to 
be  done,  or  something  to  be  avoided ; 
and  in  questions  of  simple  unperplexed 
inoraliiy,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  consci- 
ence can  determine,  the  slate  of  the  ques- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  completely  known. 
In  questions  of  law  or  of  fact,  conscience 
is  very  often  confounded  with  opinion. 
No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him  the 
right  of  another  man;  they  must  be 
known  by  rational  investigation  or  histo- 
rical inquiry*  Opinion,  which  he  that 
holds  it  may  call  his  conscience,  ma> 
teach  some  men  that  religion  would  be 
promoted,  and  quiet  preset  ved,  by  grant- 
ing to  the  people  universally  tbe  choice 
of  iheir  ministers.  But  it  is  a  conscience 
very  ill  informed  that  violates  the  rights 
of  one  man  for  the  convenience  of  ano- 
ther. Religion  cannot  be  promoted  by 
injustice:  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
.  that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly 
transacted. 

'*  I'hat  justice  would  be  violated  by 
transferring  to  the  people  the  right  ol 
patronage  is  apparent  to  all  who  know 
whence  that  right  had  its  original.  The 
right  of  patronage  was  not  at  first  a  pri- 
vilege turn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  tirsi 
usurped  in  times  of  ignorance,  and  estab- 
lished only  by  succession  and  by  prece- 
dents. It  is  not  a  grant  capriciously 
made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a  lower. 
It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the  tirKt 
possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those 
that  succeeded  them.  When  Christianit> 
was  established  in  this  island,  a  regular 
mode  of  puhlick  worship  was  prescribed. 
Publick  worship  requires  a  publick  place ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they  were 
converted,  built  churches  for  their  fami- 
lies and  their  vassals.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  ministers  they  settled  a  certain 
portion  of  their  lands;  and  a  district, 
throngh  which  each  minister  wan  required 
to  extend  his  care,  was,  by  that  circum- 
scription, constituted  a  parisli.  This  is  a 
position  so  generally  received  in  Englfind 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parisl; 


are  regularly  received  for  each  other. 
The  churches  which  the  proprietors  of 
lauds  had  thus  built  and  thus  endowed, 
they  jnstly  thoneht  themselves  entitled 
to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the 
Bishop  has  no  power  to  reject  a  man 
nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for  some 
crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the 
priesthood.  For  the  endowment  of  the 
church  being  a  gift  of  the  liindlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it, 
according  to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  holy  offices.  The 
people  did  not  choose  him,  because  the 
people  did  not  pay  him. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  nrged,  that 
this  original  right  is  passed  out  of  me- 
mory, and  is  obliterated  and  obscured 
by  many  translations  of  property  and 
changes  of  government ;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs 
of  the  builders ;  and  that  the  present  per- 
sons have  entered  subsequently  upon  the 
pretended  rights  by  a  thousand  accident 
tal  and  unknown  causes.  Much  of  this, 
perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the  right 
of  patronage  extinguished  1  If  the  right 
followed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the 
same  equity  by  which  the  lands  are  pos- 
sessed. It  is,  in  effect,  part  of  the  manor, 
and  protecte<l  by  the  same  laws  with 
every  other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose 
an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights 
appendant  to  those  lands ;  by  the  same 
power  that  grants  the  lauds  the  rights 
also  are  granted.  The  right  lost  to  tbe 
patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what 
to  the  people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the 
Crown  given  away.  Let  it  change  hands 
ever  so  often,  it  is  possessed  by  liim  that 
receives  it  with  the  same  right  as  it  was 
conveyed.  It  may»  indeed,  like  all  our 
possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still 
done  to  the  people ;  for  what  they  never 
had,  they  have  never  lost.  Caios  may 
usurp  the  right  of  Titius,  but  neither 
Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people ;  and 
no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  re- 
store what  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
never  taken  away.  Supposing,  what  I 
think  cannot  lie  proved,  that  a  popular 
election  of  ministers  were  to  be  desired, 
our  desires  are  not  the  measnre  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  shoold 
be  only  in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and 
riches  in  the  possession  of  the  generoos ; 
but  the  law  must  leave  tH>th  riches  and 
power  where  it  finds  them :  and  must 
often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous,  and 
power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  tn«y 
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be  a  role  in  little  tbiogs  wliere  no  other 
mie  has  been  establisbed.  Bot  as  the 
great  end  of  government  is  to  give  every 
man  his  own,  no  inconvenience  is  greater 
than  that  of  making  right  uncertain.  Nor 
is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to  pa b licit 
peace  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series 
of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the 
lower  classes  of  mankind  to  encroach 
upon  the  higher. 

"  Having  thns  shown  that  the  right  of 
patronage,  being  originally  purchased, 
may  be  legally  transferred,  and  that  it  is 
DOW  in  the  hands  of  lawful  possessors,  at 
least  as  certainly  as  any  other  right ; — 
we  have  left  to  the  advocates  of  the  peo- 
ple no  other  plea  than  that  of  conveni- 
ence. Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider 
what  the  people  would  really  gain  by  a 
general  abolition  of  the  right  of  patron- 
age. What  is  most  to  be  desired  by  such 
a- change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
sopplied  with  better  ministers.  But  whv 
should  we  suppose  that  the  parish  will 
make  a  wiser  choice  than  the  patron?  If 
we  suppose  mankind  actuated  by  inter- 
est, the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose 
with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies 
of  his  minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is 
equally  offended  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  he  will  have  this  reason 
more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be 
imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualifications  of  a  minister  are  well 
known  to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his 
learning  the  patron  is  probably  the  only 
jadge  in  the  parish ;  aod  of  his  piety  not 
less  a  judge  than  others;  and  is  more 
likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  diligently 
before  he  gives  a  presentation  than  one 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give 
nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged, 
that  though  the  parish  might  not  choose 
better  ministers,  they  would  at  least 
choose  ministers  whom  they  like  better, 
aod  who  would  therefore  oflSciate  with 
greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and 
perverseness  should  always  obtain  what 
they  like  was  never  considered  as  the  end 
of  government ;  of  which  it  is  the  great 
and  standing  benefit,  that  the  wise  see 
for  tlie  simple,  and  the  regular  act  for 
tiie  capricious.  But  that  this  argument 
supposes  the  people  capable  of  Judging, 
and  resolute  to  act  according  to  their  best 
judgments,  tboni;h  this  be  sufficiently 
abaord,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It 
supposes  not  only  wisdom  but  unanimity 
In  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
are  unanimous  or  wise.  If  by  some 
strange  concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a 
parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of  any 
single  man,  though  I  could  not  charge 
the  patron  with  injustice  for  presenting  a 


minister,  I  should  censure  him  as  unkind 
and  injudicious.  But,  it  is  evident,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there 
will  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and 
acrimony  of  passion,  a  parish  upon  every 
vacancy  would  break  into  factions,  and 
the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  minister 
would  set  neighbours  at  variance,  and 
bring  discord  into  families.  The  minis- 
ter would  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a 
candidate,  would  flntter  some  and  bribe 
others;  and  the  electors,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and  ale, 
and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must, 
however,  come  at  last,  when  one  of  the 
factions  must  prevail,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  get  possession  of  the  church. 
On  what  terms  does  he  enter  upon  his 
ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?  By  what  prudence  or  what 
diligence  can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  that  party  by  whose  defeat 
be  has  obtained  his  living  ?  Every  man 
who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the 
church  with  hanging  head  and  downcast 
eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour 
by  whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been 
overpowered.  He  will  hate  his  neigh- 
bour for  opposing  him,  and  his  minister 
for  having  prospered  by  the  opposition  ; 
and  as  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the 
patron,  the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing 
worse  to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know 
him.  Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popular 
contest,  all  those  who  do  not  favour  him 
have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms  princi- 
ples of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. 
Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 
The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  lit. 
tie  exasperated  by  the  supposed  usurpa- 
tion of  an  acknowledged  superionr.  He 
bears  only  his  little  share  of  a  general 
evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish:  but  when  the  contest  is 
between  equals,  the  defeat  has  many 
aggravations ;  and  he  that  is  defeated  by 
his  next  neighbour  is  seldom  satisfied 
without  some  revenge ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would 
prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections 
should  happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the 
enmity  of  opposition  should  be  rekindled 
before  it  had  cooled." 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr. 
Johnson's  masterly  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  it  proper  to  declare,  that 
notwithstanding  I  am  myself  a  lay-patron, 
I  do  not  entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough. 
While  we  were  alone,  I  endeavoured  as 
well  as  I  could  to  apologiee  for  a  lady 
who  bad  been  divorced  from  her  hnsband 
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by  act  of  ParliameBt.  I  said,  that  he  had 
vied  her  Tery  ill,  had  behaved  brataiiy 
to  her,  and  that  she  could  not  continae  to 
live  with  him  wtthoat  having  her  deli> 
cacy  ooDtaminated  ;  that  all  affection  for 
him  was  thos  destroyed ;  that  the  essence 
of  conjagal  anion  being  gone,  there  re- 
mained only  a  cold  form,  a  mere  civil 
obligation  ;  that  she  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  qaalities  to  produce  happiness ; 
that  these  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  that 
the  gentleman  on  whose  account  she  was 
divorced  had  gained  her  heart  while  thus 
unhappily  situated.  Seduced,  perhaps, 
by  the  charms  of  the  lady  in  question,  I 
thus  attempted  to  palliate  what  I  was 
sensible  conld  not  be  justified;  for  when 
1  had  finished  my  harangue,  my  vene- 
rable friend  gave  me  a  proper  check : 
"  My  dear  sir,  never  accustom  your  mind 
to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  woman's 
a  whore,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

He  described  the  father  of  one  of  his 
friends  thus :  '*  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant 
I  a  talker  at  publick  meetings  that  the  gen- 

tlemen of  his  county  were  afraid  of  him. 
No  business  coald  be  done  for  his  decla- 
mation." 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  carried  on  a  short 
conversation  by  signs  with  some  Esqui- 
mans,  who  were  then  in  London,  parti- 
cularly with  one  of  them  who  was  a 
priest.  He  thought  I  could  not  make 
them  understand  me.  No  man  was  more 
incredalons  as  to  particular  facts,  which 
were  at  ali  extraordinary  :  and  therefore 
no  man  was  more  scrnpuloasly  inqnisi- 
tive,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house 
of  my  friends,  Messieurs  Edward  and 
Charles  Dilly,  booksellers  in  the  Poultry : 
there  were  present  their  elder  brother, 
Mr.  Billy,  of  Bedfordshire,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Claxtou,  Re* 
verend  Dr.  Mayo,  a  dissenting  minister, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Toplady ,  and  my  friend 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworlh's  compilation  of  the  voy. 
ages  to  the  South  Sea  being  mentioned ; 
-Johnson.  *'  Sir,  if  yon  talk  of  it  as  a 
•object  of  commerce,  it  will  be  gainful ; 
if  as  a  book  that  is  to  increase  human 
knowledge,  I  believe  there  will  not  be 
much  of  that.  Hawkesworth  can  tell 
only  what  the  voyagers  have  told  him  ; 
and  they  have  found  very  little,  only  one 
new  animal,  I  think."  Boswelx..  **  But 
many  insects,  sir."  Johnson.  **  Why, 
sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray  reckons  of  British 
insects  twenty  thousand  species.  They 
mi|^t  have  staid  at  home  and  discovered 
enough  in  that  way." 

Talking  of  binls,  I  mentioned  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington's  ingenious  Essav 
against. the  received  notion  of  thehr  ml. 
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gration.  JoHNSCMf .  "  I  think  we  have  as 
good  evidence  for  the  migration  of  wood- 
cocks as  can  be  desired.  We  find  they 
disappear  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
and  appear  again  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year ;  and  some  of  them,  when  weary  in 
their  flight,  have  been  known  to  alight 
on  the  rigging  of  ships  far  out  at  sea." 
One  of  the  company  observed,  that  there 
had  been  instances  of  some  of  them  found 
in  summer  in  Essex.  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
that  strengthens  oar  argument.  ExcepHo 
probat  reffulam.  Some  being  found 
shows  that,  if  all  remained,  many  would 
be  found.  A  few  sick  or  lame  ones  may 
be  found."  Goldsmith.  "  There  is  a 
partial  migration  of  the  swallows;  the 
stronger  ones  migrate,  the  others  do 
not." 

BoswELL.  **  I  am  well  assured  that 
the  people  of  Otaheite  who  have  the 
bread  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  them 
for  bread,  laughed  heartily  when  they 
were  informed  of  the  tedious  process 
necessary  with  us  to  have  bread  ;~- 
ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping, 
threshing,  grinding,  baking."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will 
laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the  advan. 
Uges  of  civilised  life.  Were  yon  to  tell 
men  who  live  without  houses,  how  we 
pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon 
rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  is  raised  to 
a  certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  off  a 
scaffold  and  breaks  his  neck ;  he  would 
laugh  heartily  at  onr  folly  in  building; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  men  are  better 
without  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  up  a 
slice  of  a  good  loaf),  thifS  is  better  than 
the  bread  tree." 

He  repeated  an  argument  which  is  to 
be  found  in  his  '*  Rambler,"  against  the 
notion  that  the  brute  creation  is  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  reason  :  *'  Birds  build 
by  instinct;  they  never  improve;  they 
build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one 
they  ever  build."  GtOldsmith.  "  Yet  we 
see  if  yen  take  away  a  bird's  nest  with 
the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter 
nest  and  lay  again."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
that  is  because  at  first  she  has  full  time, 
and  makes  her  nest  deliberately.  In  the 
case  you  mention  she  is  pressed  to  lay, 
and  musttherefore  make  her  nestquickly, 
and  consequently  it  will  be  slight."  Gold- 
smith. '*  The  nidification  of  birds  is  what 
is  least  known  in  natural  history,  thoagh 
one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  it." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration. 
Johnson.  *'  Every  society  has  a  right  to 
preserve  publick  peace  and  order,  and 
therefore  has  a  good  right  to  prohibit  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  have  a 
dangerous  tendency.  To  say  the  moffit^ 
trate  has  this  right  is  using  an  inadequate 
word :  it  is  the  woUty  for  which  the 
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inagistrate  it  agent.  He  may  be  morally 
or  theologically  wrong  in  restraining  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  thinks 
dangerons,  bat  he  is  politically  right." 
Mayo.  **  I  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience  in 
religion  ;  and  that  the  magistrate  cannot 
restrain  that  right."  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  I 
agree  with  yon.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  with  that 
the  magistrate  cannot  interfere.  People 
confonnd  liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty 
Of  talking ;  nay,  with  liberty  of  preach- 
ing. Every  man  has  a  physical  right  to 
think  as  he  pleases ;  for  it  cannot  1^  dis- 
covered how  he  thinks.  He  has  not  a 
moral  right,  for  he  ooght  to  inform  him- 
self, and  think  justly.  But,  sir,  no  mem- 
ber of  a  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  what  the  society 
holds  to  be  true.  The  magistrate,  I  say, 
may  be  wrong  in  what  he  thinks :  but 
while  be  thinks  himself  right,  be  may 
and  ought  to  enforce  what  he  thinks." 
Mayo.  "Then,  sir,  we  are  to  remain 
always  in  errour,  and  truth  never  can 
prevail ;  and  the  ma(;tstrate  was  right  in 
persecuting  the  first  Christians."  John- 
son "  Sir,  the  only  method  by  which 
religious  truth  can  be  established  is  by 
martyrdom.  The  magistrate  has  a  right 
to  enforce  what  he  thinks ;  and  he  who 
is  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  right  to 
auffer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other  way 
of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  by  peree- 
cotion  on  the  one  hand  and  enduring  it 
on  the  other."  Goldsmith.  '*  But  how 
is  a  man  to  act,  sir?  Though  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  liis  doctrine,  may 
he  not  think  it  wrong  to  expose  himself 
to  persecution?  Has  he  a  right  to  do  so ? 
Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  committing  volun- 
tary suicide?"  Johnson.  **  Sir,  as  to 
voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there 
are  twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army 
who  will  go  without  scniple  to  be  shot 
at,  and  mount  a  breach  for  five- pence  a 
day."  Goldsmith.  **  But  have  they  a 
moral  right  to  do  this?"  Johnson.  *'Nay, 
sir,  if  yon  will  not  take  the  universal 
opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  If  mankind  cannot  defend  their 
own  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  defend  it. 
Sir,  if  a  man  Is  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  expose  him- 
self to  martyrdom  or  not,  he  should  not 
do  it.  He  must  be  convinced  that  he  has 
a  delegation  from  heaven."  Goldsmith. 
**  I  would  consider  whether  there  is  the 
greater  chanee  of  good  or  evil  upon  the 
whole,  if  I  see  a  man  who  has  fallen 
into  a  well,  I  would  wish  to  help  him 
out ;  but  if  there  is  a  greater  probability 
that  he  shall  pull  me  in  than  that  I  shall 
pnll  him  out,  I  would  not  attempt  it.  So 
were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  1  might  wish  to 


convert  the  Grand  Slgnor  to  the  Chris* 
lian  Faith ;  but  when  1  considered  that 
I  should  probably  be  put  to  deatli  withoaC 
effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree, 
I  should  keep  myself  j^uiet."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  must  consider  that  we  have 
perfect  and  imperfect  obligations.  Per- 
fect obligations,  which  are  generally  not 
to  do  something,  are  clear  and  positive  f 
as  '  thou  shah  not  kill.'  But  charity, 
for  instance,  is  not  definable  by  limits. 
It  is  a  doty  to  give  to  the  poor;  but  no 
man  can  say  how  much  another  should 
give  to  the  poor,  or  when  a  man  lias 
given  too  little  to  save  his  soul.  In  tbe 
same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct  tiie 
ignorant,  and  of  consequence  to  convert 
infidels  to  Christianity  ;  but  no  man  in 
the  common  course  of  things  is  obliged 
to  carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incnr 
the  danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is 
obliged  to  strip  himself  to  the  shirt  in 
order  to  give  charity.  I  have  said,  that 
a  man  must  be  persuaded  that  he  lias 
a  particular  delegation  from  heaven." 
Goldsmith.  "  How  is  this  to  be  knownl 
Our  first  reformers,  who  were  burnt  for 
not  believing  bread  and  wine  to  be 
Christ" — Johnson  (interropting  him). 
"  Sir,  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  be- 
lieving bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ, 
but  for  insulting  those  who  did  believe  it* 
And,  i<ir,  when  the  first  reformers  began, 
they  did  not  intend  to  be  martyred :  as 
many  of  them  ran  away  as  could." 
BoswBLL.  **  But,  sir,  there  was  yonr 
countryman,  Elwal,  who  yon  told  me 
challenged  King  George  with  his  black- 
guards and  his  red-guants."  Johnson. 
*'  My  countryman,  Elwal,  sir,  should 
have  been  put  in  the  stocks:  a  proper 
pulpit  for  him,  and  he'd  have  liad  a  nu- 
merous audience.  A  man  who  preaches 
in  the  stocks  will  always  have  hearers 
enough."  Bosweix.  **  But  Elwal  thought 
himself  in  the  right."  Johnson.  "  We 
are  not  providing  for  mad  people ;  there 
arc  places  for  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," (meaning  Muorfields).  Mayo. 
'*  But,  sir,  is  it  not  very  hard  that  I 
should  not  be  alk>wed  to  teach  my  chil- 
dren what  I  really  believe  to  be  the 
truth?"  Johnson.  **  Wliy,  sir,  you  might 
contrive  to  teach  yonr  children  extra 
Bcandalum;  but,  sir,  the  magistrate,  if 
he  knows  it,  has  a  right  to  restrain  you< 
Suppose  yon  teach  yonr  children  to  be 
thieves?"  Mayo.  '^  This  is  makings 
joke  of  the  subject."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  take  it  thus;— that  you  teach  them 
llie  community  of  goods;  for  which  there 
are  as  many  plausible  arguments  as  for 
most  erroneous  doctrines.  Yon  teacli 
them  that  all  things  at  first  were  in  com- 
mon, and  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  any 
thing  bat  as  he  laid  tiis  hands  upon  it ) 
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md  that  ihii  still  is,  or  ongiit  to  be,  the 
role  amongst  mankind.  Here,  sir,  yon 
sap  a  great  principle  in  society, -pro- 
perty. And  don*t  yon  thinic  the  magis- 
trate won  Id  have  a  rigtit  to  prevent  yont 
Or,  snppose  you  should  teach  yoar  chil- 
dren the  notion  of  the  Adamites,  and 
tliey  should  ran  naked  into  the  streets, 
woald  not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to 
floe  'em  into  their  doublets  f"  Mayo. 
'*  1  think  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to 
interfere  till  titere  is  some  ovett  act." 
BoswKUL.  '*  So,  sir,  though  he  sees  an 
enemy  to  the  state  charging  a  blnoder- 
bass,  he  U  not  to  interfere  till  it  is  fired 
off  V*  Mayo.  "  He  must  be  snre  of  iu 
direction  against  the  state."  Johnson. 
"  The  magistrate  is  to  judge  of  that.  He 
has  DO  right  to  restrain  your  thinking, 
because  the  evil  centres  in  yoorrelf.  If 
a  man  were  sitting  at  this  table,  and 
chopping  off  his  fingers,  the  magistrate, 
as  guardian  of  the  community,  has  no 
authority  to  restrain  him,  however  he 
might  do  it  from  kindness  as  a  parent. — 
Though,  indeed,  npon  mure  considera- 
tion, I  think  be  may ;  as  it  is  probable, 
that  he  who  is  chopping  oft*  his  own 
fingers  may  soon  proceed  to  chop  off 
those  of  other  people.  If  I  think  it  right 
to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  I  am  a  bad 
man  ;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.  If 
I  make  an  open  declaration  that  I  think 
so,  he  will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.  If 
I  put  forth  my  hand,  I  shall  be  sent  to 
Newgate.  This  is  the  gradation  of  think- 
ing, preaching,  and  acting :  if  a  man 
thinks  erroneously,  he  may  keep  his 
thoughts  to  himself,  and  nobmly  will 
trouble  him  :  if  be  preaches  erroneous 
doctrine,  society  may  expel  him ;  if  he 
acts  in  consequence  of  it,  the  law  takes 
place,  and  he  is  hanged."  Mayo.  "  But, 
sir,  ouglit  not  Christians  to  have  liberty 
of  conscience  t**  Johnson.  "  I  have  al- 
ready told  yon  so,  sir.  You  are  coming 
back  to  where  you  were."  Bosweix. 
^  Dr.  Mayo  is  always  taking  a  return 
postchaise,  and  going  the  stage  over 
again.  He  has  it  at  half  price."  John- 
son. "  Dr.  Mayo,  like  other  champions 
for  unlimited  toleration,  has  got  a  set  of 
words*.  Sir,  it  is  no  matter,  politically, 
whether  the  magistrate  be  right  or  wrong. 
Suppose  a  club  were  to  be  formed  tu 
drink  confusion  to  King  George  the 
Third,  and  a  happy  restoration  lo  Charles 
the  Third  ;  this  would  be  very  bad  with 

•  Dr.  MA.yo*H  calm  temper  aihJ  Kteadjr  per- 
severance reudcrcii  him  au  aitiniiiible  suhjert 
fur  the  exiici>e  of  Dr.  Johnsoii^s  povteiTuI 
a'filitieM.  He  never  flinched:  hnl  afCf r  reiie- 
sated  blow*,  remi*.mcd  KeHmUisrlv  uiiBioved  a* 
at  the  Ar«t.  Tlie  »cintiliatioii«'t>f  JoIiqsou's 
geulusflii!>hed  evi-ry  time  he  vvaii  niiuok.  uiili- 
out  liis  receiving  anv  injuty.  Hence  he  oli« 
iaiiied  the  epiihv't  of  <*  Tbc  Literary  Auvil." 


respect  to  the  State ;  but  every  memb^ 
of  that  club  must  either  conform  to  its 
rules,  or  be  turned  out  of  it.  Old  Baxter, 
I  remember,  maintains,  that  the  magis- 
trate should  '  tolerate  all  things  that  are 
tolerable.'  This  is  no  good  definition  of 
toleration  upon  any  principle;  but  it 
shows  that  he  thought  some  things  were 
not  tolerable."  Tqpijidy.  **  Sir,  you  have 
untwisted  this  difficult  subject  with  great 
dexterity." 

During  this  argument.  Goldsmith  sat  in 
restless  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in 
and  shine.  Finding  himself  excluded, 
he  had  taken  his  bat  to  go  away,  but 
remained  for  some  time  with  it  in  his 
band,  like  a  gamester,  who  at  the  close 
of  a  long  night  lingers  for  a  little  while 
to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favourable  open- 
ing to  finish  with  success.  Once  when 
be  was  beginning  to  speak  he  found  him- 
self overpowered  by  the  loud  voice  of 
Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  Geidv 
smith's  attempt.  Thus  disappointed  of 
his  wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
company,  Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw 
down  his  hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson, 
and  exclaiming  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  Taks 
it." — When  Toplady  was  going  to  speak, 
Johnson  uttered  some  sonnd,  which  led 
Goldsmith  to  think  that  he  was  beginning 
again,  and  taking  the  words  from  Top- 
lady.  Upon  which  he  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  his  own  envy  and  spleen, 
under  the  pretext  of  supporting  another 
person :  **  Sir  (said  he  to  Johnson),  the 
gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  for 
an  hour:  pray  allow  us  now  to  bear 
him."  Johnson  (sternly).  "  Sir,  I  was 
not  interrupting  the  gentlenMn.  I  was 
only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attentioot 
Sir,  you  are  Impertinent."  Goldsmith 
made  no  reply,  but  continued  in  the  com. 
pany  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  present  ventured  to  ask 
Dr.  Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material 
difference  as  to  toleration  of  opinions 
which  lead  toadion,  and  opinions  merely 
speculative;  for  instance,,  would  it  be 
wrong  in  the  magistrate  to  tolerate  those 
who  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ?  Johnson  was  highly  offended} 
and  said,  *'  I  wonder,  sir,  how  a  gentle- 
man of  yoar  piety  can  introduce  this 
subject  in  a  mixed  company."  He  told 
me  afterwards,  that  the  impropriety  was 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  company  might 
have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such  tenns 
as  might  have  shocked  him  ;  or  he  might 
have  been  forced  to  appear  iatheir  eyes 
a  narrow-minded  man.  The  gentleman, 
with  submissive  defer-ence,  sii^,  he  had 
only  hinted  at  the  question  from  a  desire 
lo  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  npon  it. 
Johnson.  **"  Why  then,  sir,  i  think  thai 
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permitting  men  to  preach  any  opinion 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
church  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  lessen 
the  aathority  of  the  church,  and  conse- 
quently to  lessen  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion." **  It  may  be  considered  (said  the 
genrlenian),  whether  it  would  not  be 
politick  to  tolerate  in  such  a  case/'  John- 
son. "  Sir,  we  have  been  talking  of 
right :  this  is  another  question.  I  think 
it  is  not  politick  to  tolerate  in  snch  a 
case." 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so 
awful  a  subject  should  be  introduced  in 
a  mixed  company,  and  therefore  at  this 
time  waved  the  theological  question  ;  yet 
his  own  orthodox  belief  in  the  sacred 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  evinced,  be- 
yond doubt,  by  the  following  passage  in 
his  private  devotions :  "  O  Lord,  hear 
my  prayer,  for  Jbsvs  Christ's  sake  ;  to 
whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  penons  and,  one  God,  be  ail 
honour  and  glory,  world  without  end. — 
Amen*.** 

BoswKLL.  **  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how 
does  Dr.  Leland's  History  of  Ireland 
sell?"  Johnson  (bursting  forth  with  a 
generous  indignation).  ^*  The  Irish  are  in 
a  most  unnatural  state ;  for  we  see  there 
the  minority  prevailing  over  the  majo- 
rity. There  is  no  instance,  even  in  tlie 
ten  persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that 
which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have 
exercised  against  the  Catholicks.  Did 
we  tell  them  we  have  conquered  them, 
it  would  be  above  board  :  to  punish  them 
by  confiscation  and  other  penalties,  as 
rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.  King 
William  was  not  their  lawful  sovereign : 
be  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  when  they  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  him." 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  Toplady. 
"  Does  not  their  invocation  of  saints 
suppose  omnipresence  in  the  saints?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  it  supposes  only 
plnri presence;  and  when  spirits  are  di- 
vested of  matter,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  should  see  with  more  extent  than 
when  in  an  embodied  state.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of 
any  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints.  But  I  think  it  is  will 
worship  and  presumption.  I  sec  no  com- 
mand for  it,  and  therefore  think  it  is 
safer  not  to  practise  it." 

He  and  Mr.  Langlon  and  I  went  toge- 
ther to  the  Club,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  some  other 
members,  and  amongst  them  our  friend 
Goldsmith,  who  sat  silently  brooding 
over  Johnson's  reprimand  to  him  after 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  40. 


dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  and  said 
aside  to  some  of  us,  **  I'll  make  Gold- 
smith forgive  me;"  and  then  called  to 
him  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Dr.  Goldsmith, — 
something  passed  to-day  where  yon  and 
I  dined ;  I  ask  your  pardon."  Goldsmith 
answered  placidly,  "  It  must  be  much 
from  yon,  sir,  thkt  I  take  ill."  And  so 
at  once  the  difference  was  over,  and  they 
were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Gold- 
smith rattled  away  as  usual. 

In  our  way  to  the  Club  to-night,  when 
I  regretted  that  Goldsmith  would,  upon 
every  occasiod,  endeavour  to  shine,  by 
which  be  often  exposed  himself,  Mr. 
Langton  observed,  that  he  was  not  like 
Addison,  who  was  content  with  the  fame 
of  his  writings,  and  did  not  aim  also  at 
excellency  in  conversation,  for  which  h« 
found  himself  unfit ;  and  that  he  said  to 
a  lady  who  complained  of  his  having 
talked  little  in  company,  '*  Madam,  I 
have  but  ninepence  in  ready  money,  but 
I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds."  I 
observed,  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal 
of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not  content 
with  that,  was  always  taking  out  his 
purse.  Johnson.  *'  Yes,  sir,  and  that  so 
often  an  empty  purse !" 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  being 
conspicuous  in  company  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  sometimes  appearing  to  such 
disadvantage  as  one  should  hardly  hav^ 
supposed  possible  in  a  man  of  his  genius. 
When  his  literary  reputation  had  risen 
deservedly  hich,  and  his  society  was 
much  courted,  ne  became  very  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  attention  which  was 
every  where  paid  to  Johnson.  One  even- 
ing, in  a  circle  of  wits,  he  found  fault 
with  me  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  unquestionable  superi- 
ority. **  Sir  (said  he)  you  are  for  making 
a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a  repub^ 
lick." 

He  was  still  more  mortified  when, 
talking  in  a  company  with  fluent  viva- 
city,  and  as  he  flattered  himself  to  the 
admiration  of  all  who  were  present,  a 
German  who  sat  next  him,  and  perceived 
Johnson  rolling  himself  as  if  about  to 
speak,  sudden^  stopped  him,  saying, 
"  Stay,  stay,— Toctor  Shouson  is  going 
to  say  something."  This  was,  no  donbt, 
very  provoking,  especially  to  one  so 
irritable  as  (Goldsmith,  \\\iO  frequently 
mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions  ot 
indignation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Gold- 
smith was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated 
with  an  easy  familiarity,  but  upon  occa- 
sions would  be  consequential  and  impor- 
tant. An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a 
small  particular.  Johnson  had  a  way  of 
contracting  the  names  of  his  friends: 
as  Beauclerk,  Bean;   Boswell,  Bozzy; 
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Langton,  Lanky ;  Morpfay,  Mar ;  Sheri- 
dan, Sherry.  I  remember  one  day,  when 
Tom  Davies  was  telling  that  Dr.  John- 
son said,  **  We  are  all  in  labour  for 
a  name  to  Gold^^e  play/'  Goldsmith 
seemed  displeased  that  such  a  liberty 
should  be  taken  with  his  name,  and  said, 
"  1  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call  me 
GoldyJ'  Tom  was  remarkably  attentive 
to  the  most  minute  circumstance  about 
Johnson.  I  recollect  his  telling  me  once, 
on  my  arrival  in  London,  "  Sir,  our  great 
friend  has  made  an  improvement  on  his 
appellation  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  calls 
bim  now  Sherry  derry," 

*'  TO  THK  REVKBEND  MR.  BAGSHAW,  AT 
BROMLEY*. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  RETURN  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  additions  to  my  Dictionary  ;  but  the 
new  edition  has  been  published  some 
time,  and  therefore  I  cannot  now  make 
use  of  them.  Whether  I  shall  ever  revise 
it  more  I  know  not.  If  many  readers 
had  been  as  judicious,  as  diligent,  and  as 
communicative  as  yourself,  my  work  had 
been  better.  The  world  must  at  present 
take  it  as  it  is. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
*'  Your  most  obliged 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  May  8,  1773.** 

On  Sunday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  John- 
son at  Mr.  Langton's  with  Dr.  Beattie 
and  some  other  company.  He  descanted 
on  the  subject  of  Literary  Property. 
"  There  seems  (said  he)  to  be  in  anihours 
a  stronger  right  of  property  than  that  by 
occupancy ;  a  metaphysical  right,  a  right, 
as  it  were,  uf  creation,  which  should  from 
its  nature  be  perpetual ;  but  the  consent 
of  nations  is  against  it ;  and  indeed  rea- 
son and  the  interests  of  learning  are 
against  it;  for  were  it  to  be  perpetual, 
uo  book,  however  useful,  could  be  univer- 

•  The  Reverend  Thomas  Bagahaw,  M.  A. 
who  died  ou  November  so,  l7W.in  the  seveiity- 
■eventh  year  of  his  age,  Cliaplaiit  of  Bromley 
College,  in  Kent,  and  Rector  of  SouUifleet. 
He  had  resigned  the  cure  of  Uromley  Parish 
some  time  before  his  death.  For  this,  and 
another  letter  from  I^r.  Johnson  in  17S4  to  the 
name  truly  respectable  aian,  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  John  Loveday,  of  the  CommuoSj  a  son  of 
the  late  learned  and  piouR  John  lx)veday,  F.sq. 
of  Cavershani  in  Berkshire,  who  obligingly 
transcribed  them  for  me  from  the  orieiuals  id 
ills  possession.  This  worthy  Kentleman,  hav- 
iiiz  retired  from  business,  now  lives  in  War- 
wickshire. The  world  ha»  been  lately  obliged 
to  him  as  the  Editor  of  the  la«e  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson's  excellent  work.  niod<'8lly  entitled 
**  A  DiMTourse  on  the  Evangelical  History, 
from  the  Interment  to  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord  and  saviour  Jesus  Oirist;"  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  truly  interesting  and  pleasing 
account  of  the  auihour,  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Ralph  Cburtoa. 
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sally  diffused  amongst  tnaukind,  should 
the  proprietor  take  it  into  his  head  to 
restrain  its  circulation.  No  book  conlii 
have  the  advantage  of  being  edited  with 
notes,  however  necessary  to  its  elucida- 
tion, should  the  proprietor  perversely 
oppose  it.  For  the  general  good  of  the 
world,  therefore,  whatever  valuable  work 
has  once  been  created  by  an  anthour, 
and  issued  out  by  him,  should  be  under- 
stood as  no  longer  in  his  power,  but  as 
belonging  to  the  publick;  at  the  sam« 
time  the  authour  is  entitled  to  an  ade-> 
quate  reward.  This  he  should  have  by 
an  exclusive  right  to  his  work  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.** 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange 
speculation  on  the  primitive  state  of 
human  nature ;  observing,  '*  Sir,  it  is  all 
conjecture  about  a  thing  useless,  even 
were  it  known  to  be  true.  Knowledge 
of  all  kinds  is  good.  Conjecture,  as  to 
things  useful,  is  good  ;  but  conjecture  as 
to  what  it  would  be  useless  to  know, 
such  as  whether  men  went  upon  all  four, 
is  very  idle." 

On  Monday,  May  9,  as  I  was  to  set 
out  on  my  return  to  Scotland  next  morn- 
ing, I  was  desirous  to  see  as  much  of 
Dr.  Johnson  as  I  could.  But  I  first  called 
on  Goldsmith  to  take  leave  of  him.  The 
jealousy  and  envy  which,  though  pos- 
sessed of  many  most  amiable  qualities, 
he  frankly  avowed,  broke  out  violently 
at  this  interview.  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, when  Goldsmith  confessed  himself 
to  be  of  an  envious  disposition,  I  con* 
tended  with  Johnson  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  angry  with  him,  be  was  so  candid 
in  owning  it.  **  Nay,  sir  (said  Johnson), 
we  must  be  angry  that  a  man  has  such  a 
superabundaVice  of  an  odious  quality  that 
he  cannot  keep  it  within  his  own  breast, 
but  it  boils  over.**  In  my  opinion,  how. 
ever,  Goldsmith  had  not  more  of  it  than 
other  people  have,  but  only  talked  of  it 
freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  John- 
son was  going  to  be  a  traveller ;  said 
"  be  would  be  a  dead  weight  for  me  to 
carry,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able 
to  lug  him  along  through  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides.*'  Nor  would  he  patiently 
allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  Johnson's  won- 
derful abilities ;  but  exclaimed,  '*  Is  he 
like  Burke,  who  winds  into  a  subject 
like  a  serpents*  "  But  (said  I)  Johnson 
is  the  Hercules  who  strangled  serpents  in 
his  cradle.*' 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General 
Paoli's.  He  was  obliged,  by  indisposi- 
tion, to  leave  the  company  early  ;  h$ 
appointed  me,  however,  to  meet  him  in 
the  evening  at  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Chambers's  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
accordingly  came,  though  he  continued 
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to  be  very  ill.  Chnrobers,  as  is  common 
CO  such  occHsions,  prMcribed  various 
remetiies  to  him.  Johnson  (fretted  by 
pnia).  "  Pr'ytiiee  don't  tease  me.  Stay 
till  1  am  well,  and  then  yon  shall  tell  me 
how  to  cure  myself.*'  He  grew  better, 
and  talked  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of 
Iceeping  up  the  representation  of  respect- 
able families  His  ceal  on  this  snbject 
was  a  ciicnmstance  in  his  character  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered thitt  he  himself  had  no  pretensions 
to  bluod.  I  heard  him  once  say,  *'  I  have 
great  merit  in  being  eealoiis  for  subordi- 
nation and  the  honours  of  birth  ;  for  I 
can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  grandfather." 
He  maintained  the  dignity  and  propriety 
of  male  snccession,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  one  of  onr  friends,  who  had 
that  day  employed  Mr.  Chambers  to 
draw  his  will,  devising  his  estate  to  his 
three  sisters,  in  preference  to  a  remote 
heir  male.  Johnson  called  them  "  three 
dowdies"  and  said,  with  as  high  a  spirit 
as  the  boldest  Baron  in  the  most  perfect 
days  of  the  feudal  system,  **  An  ancient 
estate  shonld  always  go  to  males.  It  is 
mighty  foulish  to  let  a  stranger  have  it 
becanse  he  marries  yonr  daughter,  and 
takes  yonr  name.  As  for  an  estate  newly 
acquired  by  trade,  yon  may  give  it,  if 
yon  will,  to  the  dog  Towser,  and  let  him 
keep  his  own  name.** 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceed- 
ingly diverted  at  what  seemed  to  others 
a  very  small  sport.  He  now  laughed 
immoderately,  without  any  reason  that 
we  could  perceive,  at  onr  friend's  making 
his  will;  called  him  the  testator,  and 
added,  "  I  dare  say  he  thinks  he  has 
done  a  mighty  thing.  He  ^on'tstay  till 
he  gets  home  to  his  seat  in  the  country, 
to  produce  this  wonderfnl  deed :  he'll 
call  up  the  landlord  of  the  lirst  inn  on  the 
road ;  and,  after  a  suitable  preface  npon 
mortality  and  the  uncertainty  of  hfe,  will 
tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay  making 
bis  will;  and  here,  sir,  will  he  say,  is 
my  will,  which  I  have  jnst  made,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  the  kingdom ;  and<  he  will  read 
it  to  him  (laughing  all  the  time).  He 
believes  he  has  made  this  will ;  bat  he 
did  not  make  it :  yon,  Chambers,  made 
it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had  more 
conscience  than  to  make  him  say, '  being 
of  sound  understanding  ;*  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
I  hope  he  has  left  me  a  legacy.  I'd 
have  his  will  turned  into  verse,  like  a 
ballad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on, 
exulting  in  his  own  pleasantry,  which 
certainly  was  not  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  authour  of  **  The  Ram- 
bler," but  which  is  here  preserved,  that 
my  readers  may  be  acquainted  even  with 


the  slightest  occasional  cbaracteristicks 
of  so  eminent  a  man.* 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means 
relish  this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of 
which  parsmaffnafuit,  and  seemed  im- 
patient till  he  got  rid  of  us.  Johnson 
could  not  stop  his  merriment,  but  con- 
tinued it  all  the  way  till  he  got  without 
the  Temple  Gate.  He  then  bni-st  into 
such  a  fit  of  laoghter  that  he  appeared  to 
be  almost  in  a  convulsion  ;  and,  in  order 
to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of 
the  poi«ts  at  the  side  of  the  foot  pavement, 
and  sent  forth  peals  so  load  that  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  his  voice  seemed 
to  resound  from  Temple  Bar  to  Fleet 
Ditch. 

This  m<tet  lodicrous  exhibition  of  the 
awfnl,  melancholy,  and  venerable  John- 
son happened  well  to  counteract  the 
feelingsof  sadness  which  I  used  to  expe- 
rience when  parting  with  him  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  I  accompanied  him  to 
his  door,  where  he  gave  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year,  "  Be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  as  propitious 
to  study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low 
Dutch  language  *."  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  he  here  admits  an  opinion  of  the 
human  mind  being  nifluenced  by  seasons, 
which  he  ridicules  in  his  writings.  His 
progress,  he  says,  was  interrupted  by  a 
fever,  "  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of 
a  small  print,  left  an  inflammation  in  his 
useful  eye."  We  cannot  but  admire  his 
spirit,  when  we  know  that  amidst  a  com- 
plication of  bodily  and  mental  distress, 
he  was  still  animated  with  the  desire  of 
Intellectual  improvement  f .  Various  notes 
of  his  studies  appear  on  different  days, 
in  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year ; 
such  as,  "  Inchoavi  lectionem  Penta- 
teucht,—Finivi  lectionem  Conf.  Fab, 
Burdonum. — Legi primum  actum  Tro- 
adum.  —  Leffi  Dissertationem  Cleridi 
poetremam  de  Pent.  — 2  Of  Clark*» 
Sermons. — L.  Apollonii  pugnam  Be- 
triciam.—E.  centum  versus  Homeri," 
Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what 
accessions  of  literature  he  was  perpe- 
tually infusing  into  his  mind,  while  he 
charged  himself  with  idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salusbury  (mother 
of  Mrs.  Thrale),  a  lady  whom  he  appears 
to  have  esteemed  much,  and  whose  me- 
mory he  honoured  with  an  Epitaph  %. 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the 
29th  of  May,  1  pressed  him  to  persevere 
in  his  resolution  to  m<tke  this  year  the 

*  Pntver»aRd  Me<litsiion«,  p.  129. 

t  [Not  six  moniiiM  before  \\\*  death  be 
wished  me  to  teaib  iiiiii  ilie  Scale  of  Muoiek  : 
— "  Dr.  Buriiey,  teach  roe  at  leA«i  tiie  alpha- 
bet ul'  yonr  \Anz\XA^e."    B.] 

^Mm.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  p.  i3k 
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Erojected  Tisit  to  the  Hebrides,  of  which 
e  and  I  bad  talked  for  many  years,  and 
which  I  was  confident  would  aflford  us 
much  entertainnient. 

"  TO  JAMBS  B06WBLL,  BSQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  When  yonr  letter  came  to  me,  I  was 
so  darkened  by  an  inflammation  in  my 
eye  that  I  conld  not  for  some  time  read 
it.  I  can  now  write  without  trouble,  and 
can  read  large  prints.  My  eye  is  gradu- 
ally growing  stronger ;  and  I  hope  will 
be  able  to  take  some  delight  in  the  sur- 
vey of  a  Caledonian  loch. 

"*  Chambers  is  going  a  Judge,  with  »\x 
thousand  a  year,  to  Bengal.  He  and  I 
shall  come  down  together  as  far  as  New- 
castle, and  thence  l  shall  easily  get  to 
Edinburgh.  Let  me  know  the  exact 
time  when  yonr  Courts  intermit.  I  must 
conform  a  little  to  Chambers's  occasions, 
and  he  must  conform  a  little  to  mine. 
The  time  which  you  shall  fix  must  be  the 
common  point  to  which  we  will  come  as 

I  near  as  we  can.     Except  this  eye,  I  am 

I  very  well. 

"  Seattle  is  so  caressed,  and  invited, 
and  treated,  and  liked,  and  flattered  by 
the  great,  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  him. 
I  am  in  great  hope  that  he  will  be  well 

Erovided  for,  and  then  we  will  live  upon 
im,  at  the  Marischal  College,  without 
pity  or  modesty. 

" left  the  town  without  taking 

leave  of  me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon 

to  — .  Is  not  this  very  childish  1 

Where  is  now  my  legacy  ? 

"  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear 
baby  are  both  well.  I  shall  see  them  too 
when  I  come ;  and  I  have  that  opinion 
of  yonr  choice,  as  to  suspect  that  when  I 
have  seen  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  shall  be  less 
vllling  to  go  away. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Yonr  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
<*  Johnson's  Court.  Fleet  Street, 
July  4,  1773." 

"  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  yon  can. 
Chambers  is  now  at  Oxford." 

I  attain  wrote  to  him,  informing  him 
that  the  Court  of  Session  rose  on  the 
twelfth  of  Angnst,  hoping  to  see  him 
before  that  time,  and  expressing,  perhaps 
in  too  extravagant  terms,  my  admiration 
of  him,  and  my  expectation  of  pleasure 
from  our  Intended  tour. 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  SHALL  set  out  from  London  on  Friday 
the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  purpose  not 
to  loiter  mnch  by  the  way.  Which  day 
I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh  I  cannot  exactly 


tell.  I  suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn, 
and  send  a  porter  to  find  you. 

"  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at 
his  College  soon  enough  for  us,  and  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  miss  him  ;  but  there  is 
no  staging  for  the  concurrence  of  all 
conveniences.  We  will  do  as  well  as 
we  can. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  August  3,  1773." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Not  being  at  Mr.  Thrale's  when  your 
letter  came,  I  had  written  the  enclosed 
paper  and  sealed  it ;  bringing  it  hither 
for  a  frank,  I  found  yours.  If  any  thing 
conld  repress  my  ardour,  it  would  be 
snch  a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint  a 
friend  is  un pleasing :  and  he  that  forms 
expectations  like  yours  must  be  disap* 
pointed.  Think  only  when  yon  see  me 
that  you  see  a  man  who  loves  you,  and 
is  proud  and  glad  that  you  love  him. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  August  3,  1773." 

TO  THE  same. 

<'  Newcastle,  Aug.  II,  1773. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  CAME  hither  last  night,  and  hope,  but 
do  not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Saturday.  Beattie  will  not 
come  so  soon. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•'  Sam.  Johnson." 
*'  My  compliments  to  yonr  lady." 

TO  THE  same. 
"  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments 
to  Mr.   Boswell,  being  jnst  arrived  at 
Boyd's." 
"  Saturday  night." 

His  stay  in  Scothind  was  from  the 
18th  of  August,  on  which  day  he  arrived, 
till  the  22d  of  November,  when  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  London ;  and  I  be- 
lieve ninety-four  days  were  never  passed 
by  any  man  in  a  more  vigorous  exer- 
tion. 

He  carae  by  the  way  of  Berwick  npon 
Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
a  few  days,  and  then  went  by  St.  An- 
drew, Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Fort 
Augustus,  to  tlie  Hebrides,  to  visit  which 
was  the  principal  object  he  had  in  view. 
He  visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  Col, 
Mull,  Inchkenneth,  and  Icolmkill.  He 
travelled  through  Argyleshire  by  Inve- 
rary,  and  from  thence  by  Lochtomond 
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and  Dunbarton  to  Ghisgoir,  then  by 
London  to  Aochinleck  in  Ayrshire,  the 
seat  of  my  family,  and  then  by  Hamil- 
ton back  to  Edinbnrgb,  where  he  again 
spent  some  time.  He  thos  saw  the  four 
Universities  of  Scotland,  its  three  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  as  mncb  of  the  Highland 
and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient  for  bis 
philosophical  contemplation.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  daring 
the  whole  of  his  journey.  He  was  re- 
spectfully entertained  by  the  great,  the 
learned,  and  the  elegant,  wherever  he 
went :  nor  was  he  less  delighted  with  the 
hospitality  which  he  experienced  in  hum- 
bler life. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exercised 
during  this  peregrination,  upon  innumer- 
able topicks,  have  been  faithfully,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities,  di8play(^d  in  my 
"  Jonmal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  to 
which,  as  the  pnblick  has  been  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circu- 
lation, I  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  sepa- 
rate and  remarkable  portion  of  his  life  *, 
which  may  be  there  seen  in  detail,  and 
which  exhibits  a  striking  view  of  hia 
powers  in  conversation  as  his  works  do 
of  his  excellence  in  writing.  Nor  can  I 
deny  to  myself  the  very  flattering  gratifi- 
cation of  inserting  here  the  character 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Conrtenay  has  been 
pleased  to  give  of  that  work : 

*'  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  niir  view  : 
In  every  trait  we  see  lii*  mind  expand  ; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand; 
We  tove  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein. 
Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Mon- 
taigne, 
Hence  not  alone  are  briehter  parts  di<sp]avM, 
But  e'en  the  specks  of  character  poiirtray'd : 
We  $ee  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 
Mark  the  tone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad 

i«le; 
Bat  when  the'  heroick  tale  of  Flora's  t  charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kiltylie  wields  a  chieftain'«  arms: 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain. 
And  Samuel  sings,  '  The  King  shall  have  his 

Doring  bis  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his 
retnrn  from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  obtain  information  concerning 
S«»tland ;  and  it  will  appear  from  his 
subsequent  letters  that  be  was  not  less 

*  [The  aulhour  was  not  a  small  gainer  by 
this  eslraordi nary  Journey;  for  Dr.  Johnson 
thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Nov.  3,  1773: 
*<  Boswell  will  praise  my  resolution  and  per- 
severance, and  I  shall  in  return  celebrate  his 
Eood  hamour  and  perpetual  cheerfulness. 
Ee  has  better faciiittes  than  I  had  imagined; 
more  justness  of  discernment  and  more  fecun- 
dity of  images.  It  is  very  convenient  to  travel 
with  him ;  for  there  is  no  house  where  he  is 
not  received  with  kindness  and  respect." 
Let.  90,  to  Mrs.  Thrale.    M.l  .^  „  „ 

t  "  The  celebrated  Flora  Macdoaald."  See 
Bosweli's  7oKf. 


j>olickoi]B  for  ialelligcDce  on  this  subject 
Hfti^r  biff  retnrn  to  London. 

"  TO  JiMES  ACHWBLL,  esq. 

^^  I  CA31E  hom*^  U^i  night,  without  any 
iiii3D[iiti>(>rUty,  dangtrj  or  weariness,  and 
urn  reiidy  to  btgiti  a  new  journey.  I 
iihhM  ^p  to  QxAirrl  nn  Bfonday.  1  know 
Mrs.  Hdi^wcII  wieheft  me  well  to  go*; 
ti^r  wiehcs  h;ive  n<3t  been  disappointed. 
i^Tri.  WUttaiSM  hm  received  Sir  A.'s 
letter  f, 

*^  Make  rry  campUraents  to  all  those 
io  whom  my  comptiinents  may  be  wel- 

''Let  the  box':^  be  sent  as  soon  as  it 
ChIu^  and  idt  mA  know  when  to  expect  it. 

^*  Ii>(|iiire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the 
C  Li  13  a  :  MacdanaLl  ia  first,  Maclean  se- 
cond ;  riirllicr  I  c.innot  go.  Quicken 
Dr,  Webster^* 

**  1  Hlil^  ^IR, 

"^Ytmra  pifl'r4:tionateIy, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

^*  Mtt.   lk>SWEf.l.  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  £4iq.burgh,  Dec.  a,  1773. 
t  *  *  *  •  • 
'*  YoiD  shall  havt  whiit  information  I  can 
pmcnri!  aa  to  the  oiiler  of  the  Clans.  A 
^iiiiW^niMif  oi  iti?  n^mu  of  Grant,  tells  me 
Xhmi  (hur^  ia  no  Aettted  order  among 
tbirm  ;  »ud  he  says,  thul  the  Macdonalds 
were  not  placi^ft  npon  the  right  of  the 
army  at  Culloden;  the  Stuarts  were.  I 
shfllli  howevuTj  ^HMmlne  witnesses  of 
every  nsintr  that  1  can  find  here.  Dr. 
Wvbf^list  AhfiU  be  i;)iilckened  too.  I  like 
your  iitde mejjiorftDdiims ;  they aresymp- 

*  In  tkai  bo  iitovcct  a  very  acute  penetra- 
tinn.  My  wife  paiJ  him  the  most  assiduous 
nmL  Tei^peccrui  aitfiuidn  while  he  was  our 
F4iFiirj  '0  vhn  I  wnniL^K  how  he  discovered 
hiir  ^ii^tiinii;  fiirljid  dcpitriure.  The  truth  is, 
[htL  hii  irri^ul.ir  hoiini  And  imcontb  habits, 
sitfii  kfl  turning  ih*  t unLltes  with  their  heads 
dnLVhviHfi-d^  lAlien  thtij'  aid  not  burn  bright 
tnaiii^Ji,  s.wi  JcLtii^u;  i\\p.  wax  drop  upon  the 
L'.iFptt,  L-nuld  uiii  hut  h(!  disagreeable  to  a 
VMy.  UeE^idEa,  fhit  \.iaA  not  that  high  admi- 
ffihnn  rip  hrni  wLijcli  v'rift  felt  by  most  of  those 
vMn  Itriew  htm  7  and.  whiU  was  very  natural 
lo  a  fiMiiiile  tnjndf  e]i«  thought  he  had  too 
niudi  iiifmri^u^e  liver  ivcr  lioshand.  She  once, 
la  a  rmk'  warntlb,  ntnilti,  with  more  point 
Lhiq  JniiJct,  thiP  reniiiTk  upon  that  subject: 
"  I  havt  teen  in^tif  a  Nj^r  led  hy  a  man;  but 
I  wvrvw  "iittiaw  ajuv  a.  niuq  led  by  a  bear." 

f  Sir  Ale^andE-f  Gotdoiq,  one  of  the  Profes- 
Kor*  It  I  Abrriletn.  * 

:  This  vfT^t.  «  bnjt  cfhntalninjr  a  number  of 
citfi'Ui^  likiitHfA  ^hi4.-k  tm  had  picked  op  in 
BcaJJiiiiPl,  purlir^jjMFiii  "ame  horn  spoons. 

S  Tht  RevtretiiJ  br.  Alexander  Webster, 
on«  on  he  wumm^tm  nf  KiHnburgh,  a  man  of 
c|j^Ni»STLri3hi<Hj  n^iliiiFd^H^whohad  promised  him 
juronnAtniQ  cntitiMuicjif  ibe  Highlands  and 
(tiaiidi  af  {ii^gtlJhd, 
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toma  of  yoar  being  in  earncBt  whli  your 
boolE  of  northern  travels. 

**  Yoar  box  shall  be  seat  next  week  by 
sea.  Yon  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of 
the  broom  bash,  which  you  saw  growing 
on  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck.  The 
wood  has  a  carioas  appearance  when 
sawn  across.  Yon  may  either  have  a 
little  writing  standish  made  of  it,  or  get 
it  formed  into  boards  for  a  treatise  on 
witchcraft,  by  way  of  a  saitable  bind- 
ing." 

"  UR.  BOSWErx  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*<  Edinburgh,  Dec.  18,  1773. 
•     •*•** 
*'  You  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a 
print  to  be  taken  from  an  historical  pic- 
ture of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  being  forced 
to  resign  her  crown,  which  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton at  Rome  has  painted  for  me.    The 
two  following  have  been  sent  to  me : 

'Maria  Seotorum   Regina  meUori  tendo 
digiuh  Jtu  rcfttim   eivOiu  tedUiotit  invito 
retignat.* 

*  Civet  teditiosi  Mariam  Seotorum  Reginam 
sese  muHeri  abtUeare  invitam  cogunt.'' 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in 
Robertson,  and  see  if  you  cannot  give  ine 
a  better  inscription.     I  must  have  it  both 
in  Latin  and  English ;  so  if  yon  should 
not  give  me  another  Latin  one,  you  will 
at  least  choose  the  best  of  these  two,  and 
send  a  translation  of  it.'* 

•    ••••• 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was 
put  to  a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  retorn 
to  London,  by  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Davies  had  taken  with  him  in  his 
absence,  which  was,  to  pobtish  two 
volumes  entitled,  "  Miscellaneous  and 
fagitlve  Pieces,"  which  he  advertised  in 
tbe  newspapers,  *'  By  the  Authour  of  the 
Rambler."  In  this  collection,  several 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  acknowledged  writings, 
several  of  his  anonymous  performances, 
and  some  which  he  had  written  for 
others,  were  inserted;  but  there  were 
also  some  in  which  he  had  no  concern 
whatever.  He  was  at  first  very  angry, 
as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  But,  upon 
consideration  of  his  poor  friend's  narrow 
circnmstances,  and  that  he  had  only  a 
little  profit  in  view,  and  meant  no  harm, 
he  soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kind. 
ness  to  him  as  formerly. 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination 
with  retrospect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to 
have  been  much  d^ected ;  for  he  says, 
January  1,  1774,  *•  This  year  has  passed 
with  so  little  improvement  that  I  doubt 
whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired  than 
increased  my  learning*:"   and  yet  we 

«  Prayen  and  MedltatioDS,  p.  139. 
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have  seen  how  he  read  and  we  know 
how  be  tfUked  during  that  period. 

He  was  now  seriondy  engaged  in 
writing  an  account  of  our  travels  in  the 
Hebrides,  in  consequence  of  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  more  frequent  corres> 
pondence  with  him. 


''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"My  operations  have  been  hindered  by 
a  cough  ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself  that  if 
my  cou^  had  not  come,  I  should  have 
been  further  advanced.  But  I  have  had 
no  intelligence  from  Dr.  W [Web- 
ster], nor  from  the  Excise  office,  nor 
from  yon.  No  account  of  the  little  bo- 
rough f.  Nothing  of  the  Erse  language. 
I  have  yet  heard  nothing  of  my  box. 

**  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me 
all  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will 
and  shall  do  without  it. 

'*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
wdl,  and  tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her 
the  less  for  wishing  me  away.  I  gave 
her  trouble  enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  in 
recompense,  to  give  her  any  pleasure. 

*'  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the 
Hebrides  if  I  knew  which  way  it  could 
be  got  to  my  kind  friends  there.  Inquire, 
and  let  me  know. 

*'  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the 
Doctors  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my 
friends,  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the 
other. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  in- 
telligence  you  can :  and  if  any  thing  ia 
too  bulky  for  the  post,  let  me  have  it  by 
the  carrier.  I  do  not  like  trusting  winds 
and  waves.    I  am,  dear  sir, 

**  Your  most,  &c. 
«  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Jan.  29,  1774." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
''  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  In  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  written  the 
last  discontented  letter,  I  received  my 
box,  which  was  very  welcome.  But 
still  I  must  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr. 
Webster,  and  continue  to  pick  up  what 
you  can  that  may  be  useful. 

'*  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this 
morning  -,  you  know  his  errand.  He  was 
not  unwelcome. 

**  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  in- 
tentions towards  her  still  continue.  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  would 
either  benefit  or  please  her. 

**  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so 
hurried,  or  so  negligent,  or  so  proud, 
that  I  rarely  see  him.  I  have,  indeed, 
for  some  weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a 
cold  and  cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs. 

t  The  ancient  Burgh  of  Prestick,  in  Ayr- 
shire. 
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1774. 


Thrale'B  ihU  I  might  be  takea  care  of. 
I  am  much  better;  nova  redeunt  in 
pralia  vires  ;  but  I  am  yet  tender,  and 
easily  disordered.  How  happy  it  was 
that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the  He- 
brides. 

"  The  question  of  Literary  Property  is 
this  day  before  the  Lords.  Murphy  drew 
up  the  Appellants'  case,  that  is,  the  plea 
against  the  perpetual  right.  I  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  neard  the  decision.  I  would 
not  have  the  right  perpetual. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  any  thing 
occurs,  and  do  you  send  me  something 
about  my  Scottish  friends.  I  have  very 
great  kindness  for  them.  Let  me  know 
likewise  how  fees  come  in,  and  when  we 
are  to  see  you. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  Feb.  7,  1774." 

He  at  this  time  wrote  the  following 
letters  to  Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  associate 
in  editing  Shakspeare : 

'*  TO  GEORGK  STEEVENS,  ESQ.  IN  HAUP- 
STEAD. 

"sir, 
'*  If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I  must 
give;  if  1  am  asked  when  1  shall  see 
him,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  to 
say. 

"  If  you  have  *  Lesley's  History  of 
Scotland,'  or  any  other  book  about  Scot- 
land, except  Boetius  and  Buchanan,  it 
will  be  a  kmdness  if  yon  send  them  to, 

"  SIR, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 
••  Feb.  7,  i774.*»        •*  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
**SIR, 

*'  We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  club, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  yon,  if 
you  care  to  stand  the  ballot,  and  can 
attend  on  Friday  nights  at  least  twice  in 
five  weeks:  less  than  this  is  too  little, 
and  rather  more  will  be  expected.  Be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  before  Friday. 
**  I  am,  SIR, 

*•  Your  most,  &c. 
«*  Feb.  ai,  1774."      "  Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same, 
"sir, 
"  Last  night  you  became  a  member  of 
the  club ;  if  you  call  on  roe  on  Friday,  I 
will  introduce  yon.    A  gentleman,  pro- 
posed after  you,  was  rejected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  Neauder,  but  wish 
be  were  not  so  fine.  I  will  take  care  of 
him.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  March  i,  1774.''    "  Sam.  Johnson.' 


'<  TO  IAME8  BOSWELL,  KSQ. 
'*  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Dr.  Webster's  informations  were  muck 
less  exact  and  much  less  determinate  than 
I  expected :  they  are,  indeed,  much  less 
positive  than,  if  he  can  trust  hxA  own 
book*  which  be  laid  before  me,  he  is 
able  to  give.  But  I  believe  it  wiR  al- 
ways be  found  that  he  who  calls  much 
for  information  will  advance  his  work 
but  slowly. 

"  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  yon,  dear 
sir,  for  your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and 
hope  that  between  us  something  will 
some  time  be  done,  if  not  on  this,  on 
some  occasion. 

"  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  al- 
most married,  to  Miss  Wilton,  a  gir[ 
sixteen,  exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he 
has,  with  his  lawyer's  tongue,  persuaded 
to  take  her  chance  with  him  in  the  East. 

•*  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles 
Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bnnbury,  Dr.  Pordyce, 
and  Mr.  Steevens. 

**  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster, 
Tell  Dr.  Robertson  I  have  not  much  to 
reply  to  his  censure  of  my  negligence  ; 
and  tell  Dr.  Blair  that  since  he  has  writ- 
ten hither  what  I  said  to  him,  we  must 
now  consider  ourselves  as  even,  forgive 
one  another,  and  begin  again.  I  care 
not  how  soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing 
man.  Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my 
fl-iends,  and  remind  Lord  Eli  bank  of  his 
promise  to  give  me  alt  his  works. 

*'  I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss 
are  well.— When  shall  I  see  them  again? 
She  is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad 
to  see  me  go  that  I  have  almost  a  mind 
to  come  again,  that  she  may  again  have 
the  same  pleasure. 

**  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a 
small  present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dun- 
vegan,  Rasay,  and  Col.     I  would   not 
wish  to  be  thought  forgetful  of  civilities* 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

"  March  5,  1774." 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him, 
requesting  his  counsel  whether  I  should 
this  spring  come  to  London.  I  stated  to 
him  on  the  one  hand  some  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which,  together  with 
my  wife's  situation  at  that  time,  made 
me  hesitate ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  plea- 
sure and  improvement  which  my  annual 
visit  to  the  metropolis  always  afforded 
me;  and  particularly  mentioned  a  pecu- 

•  A  tnauiiacript  account  drawn  by  Dr.  Web- 
tiler  of  ail  the  pari»be8  in  !ih:otlMod,HS  ertain- 
iiii;  their  lenitth,  breadth,  number  of  inhahi- 
laiits,  Hiid  diHtiiigui!thin^  Protestants  and 
Rouiai)  CatJioiicks.  This  book  bad  been  irami- 
mitied  to  Kovernoieut,  and  Dr.  Jolmsoo  saw 
a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Web»ier's  p 
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liar  Bati«fiM:tian  whieh  I  experienced  in 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral;  that  to  my  fancy  ii 
ap|>eared  like  going  up  to  Jemsaiem  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover ;  and  that  the 
strong  devotion  which  I  felt  on  that  oc- 
casion diffused  its  influence  on  my  mind 
through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"  TO  3LUXS  tOSWELLf  ESQ. 

iNot   dated,  but  vritteu  about  the  litk  of 
March.} 

'*  DBAS  SIR, 

"  I  AM  ashamed  to  think  that  since  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  I  have  passed  so  many 
days  without  answering  it. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  yon  are  inclined  to  visit  London 
are,  I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to 
answer  the  objections.  That  you  should 
delight  to  come  once  a  year  to  the  foun- 
tain of  intelligence  and  pleasure  is  very 
natural ;  but  both  information  and  plea- 
sure must  be  regulated  by  propriety. 
Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  unseasonable  or  unsuitable  expense, 
must  always  end  in  pain  ;  and  pleasure, 
which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense 
of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as 
a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain 
by  coming  to  London  you  may  easily  sup- 
ply or  easily  compensate  by  enjoining 
yourself  some  particular  study  at-home,  or 
opening  some  new  avenue  toinfoVmation. 
Edinburgh  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and  I  am 
sore  you  will  find  no  pleasure  here  which 
can  deserve  either  that  you  should  anti- 
cipate any  part  of  your  future  fortune,  or 
that  you  should  condemn  yourself  and 
your  lady  to  penurious  frugality  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you 
owe  to  Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties;  or 
how  much  you  ought  to  study  the  hap- 
piness of  her  who  studies  yours  with  so 
much  diligence,  and  of  whose  kindness 
yon  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life  can- 
not subsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal 
concessions.  She  permitted  you  to  ram- 
ble last  year,  yon  must  permit  her  now 
lo  keep  yon  at  home. 

"  Your  last  reason  is  so  serious  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  oppose  it.  Yon  must 
remember  that  your  image  of  worshiping 
once  a  year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison  ; 
and  timile  non  e»t  idem  ;  if  the  annual 
resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the 
Jews,  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was  com- 
manded; and  you  have  no  such  com- 
mand, therefore  no  socb  doty.  It  may 
be  dangerous  to  receive  too  readily,  and 
indulge  too  fondly  opinions,  from  which, 
perbaps,  no  pious  mind  is  wholly  disen- 
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gaged,  of  local  sanctity  and  local  devo- 
tion. You  know  what  strange  effects 
they  have  produced  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Christian  world.  I  am  now  writing, 
and  you,  when  you  read  this,  are  reading 
under  the  Eye  of  Omnipresence. 

"  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  religions  offices,  it  would  re- 
flnire  much  deliberation  to  determine.  I 
am  far  from  intending  totally  to  exclude 
it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  bestowed  by  our 
Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  his 
gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all 
our  faculties  should  cooperate  in  his  wor- 
ship ;  but  they  are  to  cooperate  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  him  that  gave  them, 
according  to  the  order  which  his  wisdom 
has  established.  As  ceremonies  pruden- 
tial or  convenient  are  less  obligatory 
than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily  wor- 
ship is  only  the  token  to  others  or  our- 
selves of  mental  adoration,  so  Fancy  is 
always  to  act  in  subordination  to  Reason. 
We  may  take  Fancy  for  a  companion, 
but  must  follow  Reason  as  our  guide. 
We  may  allow  Fancy  to  suggest  certain 
ideas  in  certain  places ;  but  Reason  must 
always  be  heard,  when  she  tells  us  that 
those  ideas  and  those  places  have  no  na- 
tural or  necessary  relation.  When  we 
enter  a  church  we  habitually  recall  to 
mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must 
not  omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  temple ; 
because  we  know,  and  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  Universal  Loi-d  is  every 
where  present;  and  that,  therefore,  to 
come  to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it 
may  be  useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

"  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter^ 
and  have  not  answered  it  negligently.  I 
love  you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  yon 
are  serious. 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next 
week  about  our  travels,  which  I  have  top 
long  neglected. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 
**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
**  Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miss.'* 

TO  THK  SAMB. 
"  DKAR  SIR, 

"  The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a  law- 
suit, in  which  she  desires  to  make  use  of 
your  skill  and  eloquence,  and  she  seems 
to  think  that  she  shall  have  something 
more  of  both  for  a  recommendation  from 
me;  which,  though  I  know  bow  little 
you  want  any  external  incitement  to 
your  duty,  I  could  not  refuse  her,  because 
I  know  that  at  least  it  will  not  hnrt  her, 
to  tell  you  that  I  wish  her  well. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
May  10,  177 1." 
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MK.  BOBWXLL  TO  DB.  lOBNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Ma3f  13, 1774. 
"  Lord  Hailbs  has  begged  of  me  to  offer 
ywk  his  best  respects,  tmd  to  transmit  to 
you  specimens  of  '  Annals  of  Scotland, 
ft-om  the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Ken- 
more  to  the  Death  of  James  V.'  in  draw- 
ing op  which  his  Lordship  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time.  His  Lordship 
writes  to  me  thus :  '  If  I  coo  Id  procore 
Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms,  they  would  be 
of  great  ose  to  me  in  the  prooecotion  of 
my  work,  as  they  would  be  Judicious  and 
true.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  that  favour 
of  him.  If  you  could,  it  would  highly 
oblige  me/ 

"Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  he  did  not  write  to  London 
what  yon  said  to  him,  and  that  neither 
by  word  nor  letter  has  he  made  the  least 
complaint  of  you;  but  on  the  contrary 
has  a  high  respect  for  yon,  and  loves  you 
mu£h  more  since  he  saw  yon  in  Scotland. 
It  would  both  divert  and  please  you  to 
see  bis  «agerne0s  about  this  matter.'* 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  KSQ. 

"  Streatbam,  June  is,  1774. 

*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yesterday  I  put  the  first  sheets  of  the 
'  Journey  to  the  Hebrides '  to  the  press. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  you  some  jus- 
tice in  the  first  paragraph.  It  will  be 
one  volume  in  octavo,  not  thick. 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  pre- 
sents in  Scotland.  You  shall  tell  me  to 
whom  I  shall  give;  and  I  have  stipu- 
lated twenty-five  for  you  to  give  in  your 
own  name.  Some  will  take  the  present 
better  from  me,  others  better  from  you. 
tn  this  you,  who  are  to  live  in  the  place, 
ought  to  direct.  Consider  it.  Whatever 
you  can  get  for  my  purpose  send  roe ; 
and  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady 
and  both  the  young  ones. 

**  I  am,  SIR,  your,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

mr.  boswsll  to  dr.  johnson. 

**  Edinburgh,  June  34, 1774. 
"  Yon  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  various  packets  which  I  have  sent  to 
you.  Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to 
anawer  my  letters,  though  yon  honoar 
me  with  retwma.  Yon  have  said  nothing 
to  me  about  poor  Goldsmith*,  nothing 
About  Langton. 

<<I  have  received  for  yon,  Qrom  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge in  Scotland,  the  following  Er^e 
books  :^'  The  New  Testament  ',*—*  Bax- 
ter's Call  ;*— '  The  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Aasembly  of  Divines  at  Westmin- 
ster ;»— *  The  Mother's  Cateciilsm  ;*— *  A 
Gaelick  and  English  Vocabulary  f.'  ** 

•  Dr.  Gaidsmith  died  April  4,  iMs  year, 
t  These  book»  Ur.  Johnson  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  Ubrar]r. 


"  TO  JAM 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  WISH  yon  could  have  looked  over  my 
book  before  the  printer,  but  it  could  not 
easily  be.  I  snspect  some  mistakes ;  but 
as  I  deal,  perhaps,  more  in  notions  than 
in  fkcts,  the  matter  is  not  great,  and  the 
second  edition  will  be  mended,  if  any 
such  there  be.  The  press  will  go  on 
slowly  for  a  time,  because  I  am  going 
into  Wales  to-morrow.*' 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared 
to  treat  such  a  character  as  Lord  Hailes 
otherwise  than  with  high  respect.  I 
return  the  sheets  Xi  to  which  I  have  done 
what  mischief  I  could ;  and  finding  it  so 
little,  thought  not  much  of  sending  them. 
The  narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short. 

"  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes 
than  by  neglecting  his  sheets:  I  have 
run  him  in  debt.  Dr.  Home,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford, 
wrote  to  me  about  three  months  ago, 
that  he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton's 
Lives,  and  desired  me  to  contribute  to 
the  work:  my  answer  was,  that  Lord 
Hailes  intended  the  same  publication  ; 
and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to  him. 
His  Lordship  mast  now  think  seriously 
about  it. 

Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers 
have  made  publick.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  un- 
easiness of  mind.  His  debts  began  to 
be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that 
he  owed  not  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.    Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  be- 

"  Yon  may,  if  yon  please,  put  the  in- 
scription thus: 

**  *  Maria  Scotorum  Regina  nata 
15—,  a  stMs  in  eailium  acta  15—,  a& 
HotpitA  neci  data  15 — .'  You  must  find 
the  years. 

'*  Of  your  second  daughter  yon  ew- 
tainly  gave  the  account  yourself,  though 
you  havie  forgotten  it.  While  Mrs.  Bos- 
well  is  well,  never  doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs. 
Thrale  brought,  I  think,  five  girls  running, 
but  while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your 
pamphlets,  and  of  the  last  I  hope  to  make 
some  use.    I  made  some  of  the  former. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

f*  July  4, 1774. »♦ 

**  My  «onipUinente  U>  .«U  the  three 
Udies.*' 


I  On  the  cover  enclo«inr  then  Dr.  Jehnson 
wrote,  *'  If  ny  ddajr  has  giTen  any  reason  Cor 
sapposinir  that  I  have  not  a  Tery  deep  sense 
of  the  honour  done  me  by  askfnf  my  Jodz- 
ment,  I  am  rery  sorry."  •     /  *    • 
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*'  TO  assNW  humrmi,  xaq.  at  langton, 

NEAR  SPUSBY,  UKOOLNSBIKE. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  have  reason  to  reproach  me  that 
I  hare  left  yoar  last  letter  so  long  onan- 
swered,  bat  I  had  natliing  parties  lar  to 
say.  Chambers,  yoa  find.  Is  gone  Air, 
and  poor  Goldsmith  is  gene  moch  far- 
ther. He  died  of  a  fever,  exasperated, 
as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.  He 
had  raised  money  and  sqoandered  it  by 
every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of 
•xpeose.  But  let  jmA  bis  frailties  be  re. 
mentbered ;  he  was  a  very  grmt  man. 

**  I  have  just  began  to  prmt  my  Jour- 
ney to  the  Hebrides,  and  am  leaving  tlie 
press  to  take  anotlier.ioamey  into  Wales, 
whither  Mr.  Thrale  is  going  to  taJce  pas- 
session  of,  at  least,  five  hundred  a  year, 
faliea  to  his  lady.  Ail  at  Sireatham  that 
are  alive  are  well. 

**  I  have  never  i-eoovered  flt>m  the  last 
dreadful  illness,  but  flatter  myself  that  I 
grow  gradnally  better;  mueh,  however, 
yet  remains  to  mend.    lUfiis  thiwrw* 

'*  If  yon  have  the  Latin  version  of 
jBsuy,  ctiriotis,  tkiratff  Jly,  be  so  kind 
as  to  transcribe  and  send  it ;  irat  yon 
need  not  be  in  haste,  for  I  shall  be  I 
know  not  where  for  at  least  five  weeks. 
I  wrote  the  fbllowing  tetrastick  on  poor 
OoMsmith : 

"  T^  T^POV  ilTOfAaC  TOVjO^^OflOlO,  KOVMIV 

"A^fon  $Jih  ntjunv*  fimc>  vHmv*  v&t»' 
Om  ySi*3^  ^Ki  ^t»iv  Xo>(>»*  hr»  »«- 

KSalm  w9$itnff,  Irngmwi  ^igvav* 

'*  Please  to  make  my  most  respeetfal 
compliments  to  all  the  ladies,  and  re- 
member me  to  young  George  and  his 
sisters.  I  reckon  George  begins  to  show 
a  pair  of  heels. 

"  Do  not  be  sullen  now,-hat  let-me  find 
a  letter  when  I  come  back. 

**  I  am,  DBAR  SIR, 

^  Your  sjffectionate  bumble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"J«lf  •,1774." 

*'  TO  MR.  ROSERT  LETBT. 

"Uewtnnj,  in  Denbighsliire, 
**  DEAR  SIR,         Augo«t  1«,  1774. 

"  Mr.  Turalk's  affairs  have  kept  him 
here  a  great  while,  nor  do  I  know  ex- 
actly when  we  shall  come  hence.  I  have 
sent  you  a  bUI  noon  Mr.  Strahan. 

"  1  have  made  nothing  of  the  Ipeca- 
cuanha, but  have  taken  abundance  of 
pills,  and  hope  that  they  have  done  me 
good. 

**  Wales,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of 
it,  is  a  verv  beautiftal  and  rich  country, 
all  enclosed  and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not 
a  mean  town.    Make  my  compliments 


to  all  my  friends,  and  tell  Frank  I  hope 
he  remembers  my  advice.    When  his 
money  is  out,  let  him  have  more. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  hnmble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

mr.  b08weul  to  dr.  johnson. 

**  EAlabuTgb,  Kug.  90,  1774. 
"  You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for 
a  portrait  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots,  in 
which  you,  in  a  short  and  striking  man- 
ner, point  out  her  hard  fate.  Bat  yoa 
will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  mind,  that  my 
picture  is  a  representation  of  a  particular 
scene  in  her  history ;  her  being  forced  to 
resign  her  crown  while  she  was  impri- 
soned in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  I  mast, 
therefore,  beg  that  yon  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  an  inscription  suited 
to  that  .particular  aeene;  or  determine 
which  of  the  two  formerly  transmitted  to 
you  is  the  best ;  and  at  any  rate  favour 
me  with  an  English  translation.  It  will 
be  doubly  kind  if  you  comply  with  my 
reqaest  speedily. 

'*  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen 
of  Lord  Hailes's  '  Annals  of  Scotland  * 
are  excellent.  I  agreed  with  yoa  on 
every  one  of  them.  He  himself  objected 
only  to  the  alteration  of  Jree  to  brave,  in 
the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward 
"  departed  with  the  glory  doe  to  the  con- 
queror of  a  free  people.'  He  says,  to 
call  the  Scots  brave  would  only  add  to 
the  glory  of  their  conqueror.  You  will 
make  allowance  for  the  national  zeal 
of  onr  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I  hope 
you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  obser- 
vations, as  you  did  upon  the  former  oc- 
casion.    Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  thus : 

*  Mr.  Boswell  will  be  pleased  to  express 
the  grateful  sense  which  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  has  of  Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to 
his  little  specimen.  The  further  speci- 
men will  show  that 

Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert.' 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  bear 
that  a  republication  of  Isaac  Walton'a 
Lives  is  intended.  You  have  been  in  a 
mistake  in  thinking  that  Lord  Hailes  had 
it  in  view.  I  remember  one  mormng^ 
while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house,  he 
said,  that  there  should  be  a  new  edition 
of  Walton's  Lives;  and  yoa  said  that 

*  that  they  should  be  benoted  a  little.' 
This  was  all  that  passed  on  that  subject. 
Yoa  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr.  Home, 
that  he  may  resume  his  plan.  I  enclose 
a  note  concerning  it;  and  if  Dr.  Horne 
will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I 
can  give  shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed 
upon  what  I  think  a  pious  work,  the 
preservation  and  elucidation  of  Watton, 
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by  whose  writings  I  have  been  most 
pleasingly  edified." 


MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Ediuburgh,  Sept.  16,  1774. 
**  Wajues  has  probably  detained  you 
longer  than  1  supposed.  You  will  have 
become  quite  a  mountaineer,  by  visiting 
Scotland  one  year  and  Wales  another. 
You  must  next  go  to  Switzerland.  Cam- 
bria will  complain  if  you  do  not  honour 
her  also  with  some  remarks.  And  I  find 
concessere  columna,  the  booksellers  ex- 
pect another  book.  I  am  impatient  to 
see  your  *  Tour  to  Scotland  and  the  He- 
brides.' Might  you  not  send  me  a  copy 
by'  the  post  as  soon  as  it  is  printed  off?" 
•  ••••••Ii 

"  TO  J&MJES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
''  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yesterday  I  returned  from  my  Welsh 
journey.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  book 
suspended  so  long ;  but  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  with  so  much  conveni- 
ence, a  new  part  of  the  island,  I  could 
not  reject  it.  I  have  been  in  five  of  the 
six  counties  of  North  Wales ;  and  have 
seen  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats 
of  their  Bishops;  have  been  upon  Pen- 
manmaur  and  Snowden,  and  passed  over 
into  Anglesea.  But  Wales  is  so  little 
different  from  England  that  it  offers  no- 
thing to  the  speculation  of  the  traveller. 

"  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several 
of  your  papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord 
Hailes's  Annals,  which  I  will  consider. 
I  am  in  haste  to  give  you  some  account 
of  myself,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of 
negligence  in  the. pressing  business  which 
I  find  recommended  to  my  care,  and 
which  1  knew  nothing  of  till  now,  when 
all  care  is  vain*. 

"  In  the  distribution  of  my  books  1 
purpose  to  follow  your  advice,  adding 
such  as  shall  occur  to  me.  I  am  not 
pleased  with  your  notes  of  remembrance 
«dded  to  your  names,  for  I  hope  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  them. 

"  I  have  received  four  Erse  books 
without  any  direction,  and  suspect  that 
they  are  intended  for  the  Oxford  library. 
Jf  that  is  the  intention,  I  think  it  will  be 
proper  to  add  the  metrical  psalms,  and 
whatever  else  is  printed  iu  Erse,  that  the 
present  may  be  complete.  The  donor's 
name  should  be  told. 

*'  I  wish  yon  could  have  read  the  book 
before  h  was  printed,  but  our  di:itance 
does  not  easily  permit  it. 

**  1  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not 

•  I  bad  written  to  him  to  request  his  inter- 
poHtJctn  in  bchiitf  of  a  convict,  who  1  ibought 
%'««  very  unjustly  coiidemued. 
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intend  to  publish  Walton ;  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  be  done  so  well,  if  it  be  done 
at  all. 

**  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book 
forward.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswelt,  and  let  me  hear  ofteo 
from  you. 

''  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
♦*  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  London,  October  l,  1774.'* 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made 
in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thraie, 
thongh  it  no  doubt  contributed  to  his 
health  and  amusement,  did  not  give  an 
occasion  to  such  a  discursive  exercise  of 
his  mind  as  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any  journal  or 
notes  of  what  he  saw  there.  All  that  I 
heard  him  say  of  it  was,  that  "  instead 
of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  there 
were  green  and  fertile  ones;  and  that 
one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  con- 
tain all  the  castles  that  he  had  seen  in 
Scotland." 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  government,  having  again  to 
enconnter  the  storm  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion, he  wrote  a  short  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  The  Patriot,"  fa^  addressed  to 
the  electors  of  Great  Britain ;  a  title 
which,  to  factions  men,  who  consider  a 
patriot  only  as  an  opposer  of  the  mea^- 
sures  of  government,  willappear  strangely 
misapplied.  It  was,  however,  written 
with  energetick  vivacity;  and,  except 
tiiOBe  passages  in  which  it  endeavonrs  to 
vindicate  the  glaring  outrage  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt  to 
reduce  our  fellow  subjects  in  America  to 
unconditional  submission,  it  contained  an 
admirable  display  of  the  properties  of  ^. 
real  patriot,  in  the  original  and  genuine 
sense; — a  sincere,  steady,  rational,  and 
unbiased  friend  to  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  his  King  and  country.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
both  in  this  and  his  two  former  pam- 
phlets there  was,  amidst  many  powerful 
arguments,  not  only  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  sophistry,  but  a  contemptuous 
ridicule  of  his  opponents,  which  was 
very  provoking. 

*  TO  MR.  PERKINS  f. 

«*  You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour. 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  gentlewoman  whom 
you  may  have  seen  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  is  a 

t  Mr.  Perkins  was  for  a  number  of  years  the 
woichy  superiiitendent  of  Mr.  Thrale's  ^reat 
brewery,  and  after  his  death  became  cue  of 
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pietitioner  for  Mr.  Hetherington's  cha- 
rity :  petitions  are  this  day  issued  at 
Christ's  Hospital. 

''  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a 
crowd ;  and  if  1  should  send  a  mean 
man,  he  may  be  put  away  witliout  bis 
errand.  I  must  therefore  entreat  that 
yon  will  go,  and  aslc  for  a  petition  for 
Anna  WilliamK,  whose  paper  of  inquiries 
was  delivered  with  answers  at  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  hospital  on  Thursday 
the  20th.  My  servant  will  attend  yon 
thither,  and  bring  the  petition  home 
when  you  have  it. 

**  The  petition,  which  they  are  to  give 
08,  is  a  form*  which  they  deliver  to  every 
petitioner,  and  which  the  petitioner  is 
afterwards  to  fill  up,  and  return  to  them 
again.  This  we  must  have,  or  we  cannot 
proceed  according  to  their  directions. 
Von  need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  peti- 
tion ;  if  they  inquire  for  whom  you  ask, 
yon  can  tell  them. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  this 
trouble ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Octob.  as,  i774.'» 

"  TO  JAUES  B08WELL,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  There  has  appeared  lately  in  the  papers 
an  account  of  a  boat  overset  between  Mull 
and  Ulva,  in  which  many  passengers  were 
lost,  and  among  them  Maclean  of  Col. 
We,  you  know,  were  once  drowned  •  ; 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  story  is  either 
wantonly  or  erroneously  told.  Pray 
satisfy  me  by  the  next  post. 

**  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  forty 
pages.  I  am  able  to  do  nothing  mucli 
worth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Hailes's  book. 
I  will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets; 
and  hope,  by  degrees,  to  answer  all  your 
reasonable  expectations. 

**  Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted 
a  very  violent  and  acrimonious  opposi- 
tion ;  but  all  joys  have  their  abatement : 
Mrs.  Thrale  has  fallen  from  her  horse, 
and  hurt  herself  very  much.   The  rest  of 

the  proprietors  of  it;  anri  now  rebides  in  Mr. 
Tbrale*d  house  in  Snuihwark,  which  was  the 
scene  of  so  many  literary  meelinifs  and  in 
which  be  coiitiuiictt  the  liberal  hospitality  for 
which  it  was  eminent.  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed 
hiffl  much.  He  hung  up  in  the  counting-house 
a  fine  proof  of  the  admirable  mezzotinto  of 
i>r.  Johnson,  by  Doughty  ;  and  when  Mrs. 
Thraleasked  him  somewhat t  flippantly. "  Whv 
do  you  put  him  up  in  the  countinghou^e!" 
He  answered,  **  BecaiiKe,  madam,  i  wish  to 
have  one  wiiie  man  there.''  "Sir  (said  Jolin- 
800),  1  thank  you.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
compliment,  and  I  believe  you  speak  sin- 
cerely." 
•  Id  the  uewspapers. 


our  friends,   I  believe,   are  well.    My 
compliments  to  Mrs.  BoswelL 
*'  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
«  London,  Octob.  27,  1774." 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender 
concern  for  an  amiable  young  gentleman 
to  whom  he  had  been  very  much  obliged 
in  the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  accord- 
ing to  its  date,  though  before  receiving  it 
I  had  informed  him  of  the  melancholy 
event  that  the  young  Laird  of  Col  was 
unfortunately  drowned. 

'<  TO  JABlEft  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Last  night  1  corrected  the  last  page  of 
our   *  Jouraey  to  the  Hebrides.'    The 

frinter  has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for 
had,  before  I  went  into  Wales,  written 
all  except  two  sheets.  *  The  Patriot*  was 
called  for  by  my  political  friends  on 
Friday,  was  written  on  Saturday,  and  T 
have  heard  little  of  it.  So  vague  are 
conjectures  at  a  distance  f.  As  soon  as 
I  can,  I  will  take  care  that  copies  be 
sent  to  you,  for  I  would  wish  that  they 
might  be  given  before  they  are  bought ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strahan  will 
send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at 
the  same  time.  Trade  is  as  diligent  as 
courtesy.  I  have  mentioned  all  that  yon 
recommended.  Pray  make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs*  Bos  well  and  the  young- 
lings. The  club  has,  I  think,  not  yet 
met. 

**  Tell  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what 
yon  think  and  what  others  say  of  our 
travels.  Shall  we  touch  the  continent  {• 
I  am,  DEAi(  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"  Nov.  26,  ITTi.'* 

In  bis  manuscript  diary  of  this  year 
there  is  the  following  entry : 

**  Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  con- 
sidered that  this  day,  being  the  beginning 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  was  a  proper 
lime  for  a  new  course  of  life.  1  began 
to  read  the  Greek  Testament  r^ularly 
at  160  verses  every  Sunday.  This  day  I 
began  the  Acts. 

"  In  this  week  I  read  yirgil*8  Pasto- 
rals. I  learned  to  repeat  the  Pollio  and 
Gallus.  I  read  carelessly  the  first  Geor- 
gick.»* 

t  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine, 
where,  speaking  of  his  **  Jouriwy  to  the  He- 
brides," I  say,  "  But  has  not '  The  Patriot ' 
been  an  interruption,  bv  the  time  taken  to 
write  it,  and  the  time  laxuriousiy  spent  in 
iisteninff  to  its  applauses!" 

X  Wc  nad  projected  a  voyaee  together  up 
the  Baltick,  and  talked  of  visiting  some  of  the 
more  northern  regions. 
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Sach  €i¥ideiice8  of  his  nnoeaung  ardour, 
both  for  "  divine  and  bnman  lore,"  when 
advanced  into  his  aixty-fifth  year,  and 
notwithstanding  his  many  distarfoances 
from  disease,  must  make  us  at  once 
honour  his  spirit,  and  lament  that  it 
should  be  so  grievously  clogged  by  its 
IQJIterial  tegnmeat.  It  is  remarkable  tb  at 
he  was  very  fond  of  the  precision  which 
calculation  produces.  Thus  we  find  in 
one  of  his  manuscript  diaries,  "12  pages 
in  4to.  6r.  Test,  and  30  pages  in  Besa's 
folio,  comprise  the  whole  in  40  days.*' 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  HOOLB,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HA¥B  retamed  your  play*,  which 
yon  will  find  underscored  with  red,  where 
there  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like. 
The  red  will  be  washed  off  wilh  a  little 
water. 

*'  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intri- 
cacy so  artful,  and  the  disentanglement 
ffo  ea«y,  the  suspense  so  affecting,  and 
the  passionate  parts  so  properly  inter- 
posed, that  I  have  no  donbt  of  its  snccess. 
I  am>  SIB* 

*'  Yoar  most  haroble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Decemlier  10,  1774." 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775  was, 
"  Proposals  for  publishing  the  Works  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Leaaox/' (bj  in  three 
volumes  quarto.  In  his  diary,  January  2, 
I  find  this  entry :  «  Wrote  Charlotte's 
Proposals."  But,  indeed,  the  internal 
evidence  would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 
Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  publick 
was  thus  enforced : 

"  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared 
singly,  have  been  read  with  approbation, 
perhaps  above  their  merits,  bqt  of  no 
great  advantage  to  the  writer.  She  hopes, 
therefore,  that  she  shall  not  be  considered 
as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studioas 
of  interest,  if  from  that  labour  which  bos 
hitherto  been  chiefly  gainful  to  others, 
she  endeavours  to  obtain  at  last  some 
profit  to  herself  and  her  children.  She 
eannot  decently  enforce  her  claim  by  the 
praise  of  her  own  performances :  nor  can 
she  suppose  that,  by  the  most  artftal  and 
laboured  address,  any  additional  notice 
could  be  procured  to  a  publication,  of 
which  her  Majesty  has  condescended  to 
be  the  Patroness." 

He  this  year  -also  wrote  the  Preface  to 
Baretti's  *^  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English.*Yft>' 

**  TO  iAmS  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
**  DKAB  SIR, 

'*  Yoo  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by  the 
post  till  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it. 

•  *'  Cleonice.** 
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Yoo  see  now  it  is  dope.    I  sent  .one  to 
the  King,  and  I  hear  he  likes  it. 

shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland 
for  presents,  and  intend  to  give  to  many 
of  my  friends.  In  your  catalogue  you 
left  out  Lord  Anchinleck. 

"  Let  me  know,  as  fast  aa  you  read  it, 
how  you  like  it ;  and  let  me  know  if  any 
mistake  is  committed,  or  any  thing  im- 
portant left  out.  I  wish  you  eonid  have 
seen  the  sheets.  My  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to 
all  my  friends. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  January  14,  1775." 

MR.  B08WBIX  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  EdinbuTirh,  Jan.  19,  177S. 
**  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks 
for  your  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  which 
came  to  me  by  last  night's  post.  I  did 
really  ask  the  favour  twice ;  but  yon 
have  been  even  with  me  by  granting  it 
so  speedily.  Bis  dat  qui  citb  dati 
Though  ill  of  a  l)ad  cold,  you  kept  me 
up  the  greatest  pait  of  the  last  night :  for 
1  did  not  stop  till  I  had  read  every  word 
of  your  book.  I  looked  back  to  our  first 
talking  of  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  which 
was  many  years  ago,  when  sitting  by 
ourselves  in  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  London, 
1  think  about  witching  time  o^nightt 
and  then  exulted  in  contemplating  oar 
scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  monumentum 
perenne  of  it  erected  by  your  superiour 
abilities.  I  shall  only  say,  that  your 
book  has  afforded  me  a  high  gratification. 
I  shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  particular  passages.  In  the  meaii 
time,  I  hasten  to  tell  yon  of  your  having 
mistaken  two  names,  which  you  will 
correct  in  London,  as  I  shall  do  here, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  deserve  the  valu- 
able compliments  which  you  paid  them 
may  enjoy  their  honours.  In  page  106, 
for  Gordon  read  Murchison;  and  in 
page  357,  for  Maclean  xead  Macleod, 
•  ••••• 

"  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for 
immediate  aid  in  my  profession,  which 
you  have  never  refused  to  grant  when  I 
requested  it.  I  enclose  you  a  petition  for 
Dr.  Memis,  a  physician  at  Aoerdeeo,  in 
which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted 
his  talents,  and  which  1  am  to  answer  as 
Counsel  for  the  inant^ers  of  the  Boyal 
Infirmary  in  that  city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the 
Provost,  who  delivered  to  yoo  your  free- 
dom, is  one  of  my  clients,  and,  as  a 
citisen  cf  Aberdeen,  you  will  support 
him. 

'*  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  trans- 
lation of  the  charter  of  the  Infirmary 
from  Latin  into  EngU»h,  mode  under  the 
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anthority  of  the  mMagen,  the  same 
phrase  in  the  original  is  in  one  place  ren- 
dered Phptician,  but  when  applied  to 
Dr.  Memis  is  rendered  Doctor  4^  Medi- 
cine. Dr.  MemiB  complained  of  tfab 
before  the  translation  was  printed,  hot 
was  not  indnlged  with  having  it  altered  ; 
and  he  has  brought  an  action  for  damages, 
on  account  of  a  supposed  injury,  as  if  the 
designation  given  to  him  was  an  inferionr 
one,  tending  to  make  it  be  supposed  he 
is  not  a  Phyncian,  and  consequently  to 
hurt  bb  practice.  My  father  has  dis- 
missed the  action  as  groundless,  and  now 
be  has  appealed  to  the  whole  Court*." 

«  TO  JAMBS  BOSWEUi,  ESQ. 
"  DXAR  SIR, 

"  I  LONG  to  hear  how  yon  like  the  book ; 
it  is,  I  think,  much  liked  here.  But  Mac- 
pherson  is  very  furious ;  can  you  give  me 
any  more  intelligence  about  him  or  his 
Tingal?  Do  what  you  can>  and  do  it 
quickly.    Is  Lord  Hailes  on  our  side? 

**  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you 
when  I  left  you,  that  I  may  send  it  to 
you. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  about  the  Ame- 
ricans. If  yon  have  picked  up  any  faints 
among  your  lawyers,  who  are  great  mas- 
.ters  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  if  your  own 
mind  suggest  an^  thing,  let  me  know. 
But  mum,  it  is  a  secret. 

"  I  will  send  your  parcel  of  books  as 
soon  as  I  can ;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I 
wish.  However,  you  find  every  thing 
mentioned  in  the  book  which  you  recom- 
mended. 

"  Langton  is  here ;  we  are  all  that  ever 
we  were.  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  witb- 
oat  malice,  though  not  without  resent- 
ment. 

*'  Poor  Beanclerk  is  so  ill  that  his  life 
Is  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Lady  Di 
nnrses  him  with  very  great  assldnlty. 

**  Reynolds  has  taken  too  much  to 
strong  liquorf,  and  seems  to  delight  in 
his  new  character. 

**  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have ;  but 
as  you  love  verses,  I  will  send  you  a 
few  which  I  made  upon  Inchkenneth  %  \ 
but  remember  the  condition,  you  shall 
not  show  them,  except  to  Lord  Hailes, 

•  lu  the  Court  of  Sestioji  of  Scotland  ao 
action  ia  first  tried  bt  one  of  the  Judares,  who 
ia  called  ihe  Lord  Ordinary;  aud  if  either 
l»arty  is  dtMstisAed.  he  mav  appeal  to  the 
whole  Court,  eooaistinr  of  ifteen,  the  tord 
{^resident  and  fourteen  ottier  Judge*,  who 
4iave  bAth  in  and  out  of  Court  the  title  of 
ixirds,  from  the  name  of  their  estates ;  as 
Lord  Auchinierk,  Lord  Moahoddo,  &c. 

t  It  should  be  reooltecied,  that  thia  fanciful 
description  of  hi*  Mend  was  given  by  John- 
son aner  he  himself  had  become  a  water- 
drinker. 

I  See  Chem  in  *'  Jovmal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides/*  9d  edit.  p.  »7. 


whom  I  love. better  than  any  man  whom 
I  know  so  little.  If  he  asks  yon  to  trans- 
cribe them  for  him,  yon  may  do  it ;  bat 
I  think  he  mast  promise  not  to  let  them 
be  copied  again,  nor  to  show  them  as 
mine. 

*  I  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's 
sheets.  I  never  think  about  returning 
them,  because  I  alter  nothing.  You  will 
see  that  I  might  as  well  have  kept  them. 
However,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  delay ; 
and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  any 
more,  promise  pnnctaally  to  return  them 
by  the  next  nost.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Miss 
Veronica. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yonra  most  faithAiliy, 
"Sam.  JoHNKm$.» 

"  Jan.  1,  ITTS." 

MR.  BOeWKLL  TO  DR.  JOHM^N. 

**  Edinburgh,  Jan.  S7,  1776. 
"  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high, 
when  you  call  them  great  masters  of  the 
law  of  natioQs. 

•  ••••• 

**  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
have  read  little  and  thought  little  on  the 
subject  of  Ameiica.  I  will  be  mnch 
obliged  to  you  if  yon  will  direct  me 
where  I  shall  find  the  best  informatioB 
of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is 
a  subject  vast  in  its  present  extent  and 
future  consequences.  The  imperfect  hints 
which  now  float  in  my  mind  tend  rather 
to  the  formation  of  an  opinion  that  our 
government  has  been  precipitant  and 
severe  in  the  resolutions  taken  against 
the  Bostonians.  Well  do  yon  know  that 
I  have  no  kindness  for  that  raee.  Bat 
nations  or  bodies  of  men  should,  as  wdl 
as  individuals,  have  a  fair  trial,  and  not 
be  condemned  on  character  alone.  Have 
we  not  express  contracts  w^ith  omr  colo- 
nies, which  afford  a  more  certain  founda- 
tion of  judgment  than  general  political 

%  He  now  sent  me  a  Latin  inscription  for 

my  historical  picture  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

aud  afterwards  favoured  me  with  an  English 

tranalation.    Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  tbatemi- 

nent  Patron  of  the  Arts,  has  subjoined  them 

to  the  engraving  flrom  my  picture. 

**  Maria  StMomm  Regina, 

Homimam  tedilio»9rum 

ContumeUis  lassato, 

Minis  ierrita,  elamoribtu  v<c<«» 

LibfUo,  per  oMtn 

Refno  eeattf 

lAterimtms  trtpidmufn* 

Nomen  apptmito 

**  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 

Harasaed,  terrified,  and  overpowered 

By  the  inauiia,  menaces, 

And  clamours 
Of  her  rciieilious  subjecta. 

Sets  her  baud. 

With  tears  and  confusion. 

To  a  reuguatioa  of  the  kingoom." 
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•pMulations  on  the  motoal  rights  of  States 
and  their  provinces  or  colonies?    Pray 

and  1  shall  dihgently  endeavour  to  gather 
for  you  any  thing  that  1  can  find.    Is 

rK.- .^^^P^^^P*^  "°  American  taxation 
iblwhed  by  himself?  Is  it  aothentick  ? 
reuaember  to  have  heard  you  say,  that 
you  had  never  considered  East  Indian 
aifairs :  though,  surely,  they  are  of  much 
importance  to  Great  Britain.  Under  the 
recollection  of  this  I  shelter  myself  from 
the  reproach  of  ignorance  about  the  Ame- 
ricans. If  you  write  upon  the  subject  I 
shall  certainly  understand  it.  But/since 
you  seem  to  expect  that  I  should  know 
something  of  it,  without  your  instruction, 
and  that  my  own  mind  should  suggest 
something,  I  trust  you  will  put  me  in 
the  way. 

"What  does   Becket   mean   by  the 
Ortfftnals  of  Plogal  and  other  poems  of 

i^lTsXpi^!'  ''  *^^^' ^"-  *«  ^-« '«'» 

.  **  TO  JAtf£S  BOSWKLL,  ESQ. 

^1.;  I?  ?®1*  ""^  *  ^**«  *o  consider,  in 
vrhich  I  have  no  facts  but  what  are 
Jgainst  us,  nor  any  principles  on  which 
to  reason.  It  Is  vain  to  try  to  write  thus 
without  materials.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
against  you  ;  at  least  I  cannot  know  nor 
say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
glad  that  you  like  the  book  so  well.  I 
hear  no  more  of  Macpherson.  I  shall 
long  to  know  what  Lord  Haiies  says  of 
M.  Lend  It  him  privately.  I  shall  send 
the  parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  mv 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell.    I  am. 

SIR, <fcc. 

"Jan.  28,  ,77V'      "Sam.  Johnson." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*'  Edinburg^h,  Feb.  2. 1775. 

As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to 
have  from  yourself  a  full  and  pointed 
account  of  what  has  passed  between  you 
and  him.  Ii  is  confidently  told  here, 
that  before  your  book  came  out  he  sent 
to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  he  under- 
stood you  meant  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  Os8ian;s  poems;  that  the  originals 
were  in  his  possession;  that  you  might 
have  inspection  of  them,  and  might  take 
the  evidence  of  people  skilled  in  the  Erse 
language;  and  that  he  hoped,  after  this 
fair  offer,  yon  would  not  be  so  nncandid 
as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused  reason- 
able  proof.  That  you  paid  no  regard  to 
his  message,  but  published  your  strong 
attack  upon  him ;  and  then  he  wrote  a 
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letter  to  yon  in  snch  terms  as  he  thongbt 
suited  to  one  who  had  not  acted  as  a 
man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it 
gives  me  pain  to  hear  your  conduct 
represented  as  unfavourable,  while  I  can 
only  deny  what  is  said  on  the  ground 
that  your  character  refutes  it,  without 
having  any  information  to  oppose.  Let 
me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  with  a 
snflScient  answer  to  any  calumny  upon 
this  occasion. 

"  Lord  Haiies  writes  to  me  (for  we 
correspond  more  than  we  talk  together), 
*  As  to  Fingal,  I  see  a  controversy  arising, 
and  purpose  to  keep  out  of  its  way.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  I  might  mention  some 
circumstances;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
commit  them  to  paper*.*  What  hja 
opinion  is  I  do  not  know.  He  says  *  I 
am  singularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson 
for  his  accurate  and  useful  criticisms. 
Had  he  given  some  strictures  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  have 
added  much  to  his  favours.'  He  is 
charmed  with  your  verses  on  Inchken- 
neth,  says  they  are  very  elegant,  but 
bids  me  tell  you  he  doubts  whether 

*  Legitimas  faciuut  pectora  pura  preces » 
be  according  to  the  rubrick  :  but  that  is 
your  concern ;  for,  you  know,  he  is  a 
Presbyterian.** 

•    ••••• 

"  TO  DR.  LAWRENCE  f. 
*'  SIR,  Feb.  7,  1774. 

One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now 
prosecuting  a  corporation  that  in  some 
publick  instrument  have  styled'him  doc- 
tor qf  Medicine  instead  of  Phytician, 
Boswell  desires,  being  advocate  for  the 
corporation,  to  know  whether  Doctor  qf 
Medicine  is  not  a  legitimate  title,  and 
whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  dig- 
advantageous  distinction.  I  am  to  write 
to-night ;  be  pleased  to  tell  me.  I  am, 
SIR,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  MY  DEAR  BOSWELL, 

**  I  AM  surprised  that,  knowing  as  yon  do 
the  disposition  of  your  countrymen  to  tell 
lies  in  favour  of  each  other  j,  you  can  be 
at  all  afiected  by  any  reports  that  circu- 
late among  them.    Afacpherson  never  in 

•  f  Hi»  Lordship,  notwithstandior  his  reeo- 
lution,  did  rntninit  bis  seDiiments  to  paper. 
»pA  in  one  of  his  notes  affixed  to  bis  Coilec* 
tioii  of  Old  Scottish  Poetry,  he  says,  that  «'to 
doubt  the  auihcoticity  of  tho«e  poenm  is  a 
refinement  in  Scepticism  indeed.'^  I.  B.] 

t  The  learned  and  wonhy  Dr.  Uwrenre. 
whoni  Dr.  Johnson  respected  and  loved  as  his 
physician  and  friend. 

t  My  friend  has,  in  this  letter,  relied  upon 
my  lestioiony,  with  a  confidence  of  which  the 
erroiind  has  escaped  »y  recollection. 
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his  life  offered  me  a  sight  of  any  original 
or  of  any  evidence  of  any  Icind ;  but 
tlionglit  only  of  intimidating  me  by  noise 
and  tbreats,  till  my  last  answer, — that  I 
would  not  be  deterred  from  detecting 
what  I  thonght  a  cheat,  by  the  menaces 
of  a  rafiian — pat  an  end  to  our  corres- 
pondence. 

"  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He, 
and  Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  de- 
ceived, say  that  he  copied  the  poem  from 
old  manascripts.  His  copies,  if  he  had 
them,  and  I  believe  him  to  have  none, 
are  nothing.  Where  are  the  manascripts  ? 
They  can  be  shown  if  they  exist,  hot 
they  were  never  shown.  De  non  exi$- 
tentibu*  et  non  apparentibtu,  says  oar 
law,  eadem  est  ratio.  No  man  has  a 
claim  to  credit  opon  his  own  word  when 
better  evidence,  if  he  had  it,  may  be 
easily  produced.  Bat,  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  the  Erse  language  was  never  writ- 
ten till  very  lately  for  the  purposes  of 
religion.  A  nation  that  cannot  write,  or 
a  language  that  was  never  written,  has  no 
manuscripts. 

"  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered 
to  show.  If  old  manascripts  should  now 
be  mentioned,  I  should,  unless  there  were 
more  evidence  than  can  be  easily  had, 
suppose  them  another  proof  of  Scotch 
conspiracy  in  national  falsehood. 

"  Do  not  censure  the  expression  ;  you 
know  it  to  be  true. 

"  Dr.  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow 
as  to  allow  no  speculation ;  and  I  have 
no  facta  before  me  but  those  which  his 
advocate  has  produced  against  yon. 

*'  I  consulted  this  morning  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  College  of  Pbysiciai.s, 
who  sa>s,  that  with  us.  Doctor  of  Phy- 
•icA  ( we  do  not  say  Doctor  qf  Medicine  J 
is  the  highest  title  that  a  practiser  of 
physick  can  have;  tiiat  Doctor  implies 
not  only  Phyncian  but  teacher  of  phy- 
sick ;  that  every  Doctor  is  leeally  a 
Phyrician  ;  but  no  man,  not  a  Doctor, 
can  practise  physick  but  by  license 
particularly  granted.  The  Doctorate  is 
a  license  of  itself.  It  seems  to  us  a  very 
slender  cause  of  prosecution. 
•   ••••• 

'*  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little 
time  I  hope  to  do  all  you  would  have. 
My  compliments  to  Madam  and  Vero- 
nica.    I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Feb.  7, 1774."       "  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr,  Mac- 

Sherson,  in  his  letter  to  the  venerable 
age,  I  have  never  heard ;  but  they  are 
generally  said  to  have  been  of  a  nature 
very  different  from  the  langunge  of  lite- 
rary contest.  Dr.  Johnson's  answer  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 


has  since  been  frequently  republished ; 
but  not  with  perfect  accuracy.  I  give  it 
as  dictated  to  me  by  himself,  written 
down  in  his  presence,  and  authenticated 
by  a  note  m  his  own  hand-writing. 
"  This,  I  think,  is  a  true  copy  •» 

**  UR.  JAMBS  MACPHERSON, 

"  I  RECEIVED  your  foolish  and  impudent 
letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot 
do  for  myself  the  law  shall  do  for  me. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred  from 
detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by  the 
menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

**  What  would  yoo  have  me  retract  ? 
1  thought  your  book  an  imposture ;  I 
think  It  an  imposture  still.  For  this 
opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons  to  the 
publick,  which  I  here  dare  ynn  to  refnte. 
Your  rage  1  defy.  Your  abilities,  since 
your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ;  and 
what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me 
to  pay  regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say, 
but  to  what  you  shall  prove.  You  may 
print  this  if  yon  will. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  supposed  that 
he  could  be  easily  Intimidated ;  for  no 
man  was  ever  more  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal courage.  He  had,  indeed,  an  awful 
dread  of  death,  or  rather,  of  **  something 
after  death  ;'*  and  what  rational  man, 
who  seriously  thinks  of  quitting  all  that 
he  has  ever  known,  and  going  into  a  new 
and  unknown  state  of  being,  can  be  with- 
out that  dread?  But  his  fear  was  from 
reflection  ;  his  courage  natural.  His  fear, 
in  that  one  instance,  was  the  result  of 
philosophical  and  religions  consideration. 
He  feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing 
else,  not  even  what  might  occasion  death. 
Many  instances  of  his  resolution  may  be 
mentioned.  One  day  at  Mr.  Beanclcrk's 
house  in  the  country,  when  two  large 
dogs  were  fighting,  he  went  up  to  them, 
and  beat  them  till  they  separated ;  and 
at  another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger 
there  was  that  a  gun  might  burst  if 
charged  with  many  balls,  he  put  in  six 
or  seven,  and  fired  it  off  against  a  wall. 
Mr.  Langton  told  me  that  when  they 
were  swimming  together  near  Oxfouf, 
he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson  against  a  pool 
which  was  reckoned  particularlv  dan- 
gerous ;  upon  which  Juhnson  directly 
swam  into  it.  He  told  me  himself  that 
one  night  he  was  attacked  in  the  street 
by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would  not 
yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay  till  the 
watch  came  up,  and  carried  both  him 
and  them  to  the  round-house.  In  the 
playhouse  at  Lichfield,  as  Mr.  Garrick 

*  I  hare  deposited  it  in  the  British  Moeeuoi. 
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inforoied  me,  Johnson  haying' for  a  mo- 
ment qoitted  a  chair  which  was  placed 
/or  him  between  the  side-scenes,  a  gen- 
tleman took  possession  of  it,  and  when 
Johnson  on  his  retnm  civilly  demanded 
his  seat,  rudely  refnsed  to  give  it  ifp; 
apon  which  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  the  pit. 
Fodte,  who  so  snecessfally  revived  the 
old  comedy,  by  exhibiting  living  charac- 
ters, had  resolved  to  imitate  Johnson  on 
the  stage,  expecting  great  profits  from  his 
ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man.  Johnson 
being  informed  of  bis  intention,  and  being 
at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  the 
bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the  story, 
he  asked  Mr.  Davies  *'  what  was  the 
common  price  of  an  oak  stick;"  and 
being  answered  sixpence,  *'  Why  then, 
sir  (said  he),  give  me  leave  to  send  yoar 
servant  to  pnrchase  me  a  shilling  one. 
Pll  have  a  dovble  qaantity ;  for  I  am 
told  Foote  means  to  take  me  ojf,  as  he 
calls  it,  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow 
shall  not  do  it  with  impanity."  Davies 
took  care  to  acquaint  Foote  of  this,  which 
effectnally  checked  the  wantonness  of 
the  mimick.  Mr.  Macpherson's  menaces 
made  Johnson  provide  himself  with  the 
same  implement  of  defence ;  and,  had  he 
been  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  old 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  made  his  cor- 
poral prowess  be  felt  as  much  as  his 
intellectual. 

His  **  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland"  ^a^  is  a  most  valuable  per- 
formance. It  abounds  in  extensive  philo- 
sophical views  of  society,  and  in  ingenious 
sentiment  and  lively  description.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of 
speculations  which  many  years  before  he 
tiaw  the  wild  regions  which  we  visited 
together  probably  had  employed  his  at- 
tention, though  the  actual  sight  of  those 
scenes  undoubtedly  quickened  and  aug- 
mented them.  Mr.  Orme,  the  very  able 
historian,  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion, 
which  he  thus  strongly  expressed  :— 
"  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts  which, 
by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of 
Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished 
like  pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean!" 
■  That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess 
a  trueborn  EnglUhman,  so  as  to  have 
Entertained  an  undue  prejudice  against 
both  the  country  and  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, must  be  allowed.  But  it  was  a 
prejudice  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the 
heart.  He  had  no  ill  will  to  the  Scotch  ; 
for,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  that,  he 
never  would  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  bosom  of  their  country,  and  trusted 
to  the  protection  of  its  remote  inhabi- 
tants with  a  fearless  confidence.  His 
remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  coun- 
try from  its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was 


made  after  having  travelled  two  hundred'' 
miles  along  the  Eastern  coast,  where  cer* 
tainly  trees  are  not  to  be  found  near  the 
road  ;  and  he  said  it  was  **  a  map  of  the 
road  **  which  he  gave.  His  disbelief  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to' 
Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  confirmed 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  by  a  very- 
strict  examination  of  the  evidence  offered 
for  it:  and  although  their  anthenticity 
was  made  too  much  a  national  point  b^ 
the  Scotch,  there  were  many  respectable 
persons  in  that  country  who  did  not  coi»-' 
cur  in  this;  so  that  his  judgment  upon 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  decried, 
even  by  these  who  differ  from  him.  Asf 
to  myself,  I  can  only  say,  upon  a  subject 
now  become  very  nninterestingj  tha^ 
when  the  fragments  of  Highland  poetry- 
first  came  out,  I  was  much  pleased  with 
their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was  onb  of 
those  who  subscribed  to  enable  their  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Macpherson,  then  a  young  man, 
to  make  a  search  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Eree 
language,  which  was  reported  to  be  pre* 
served  somewhere  in  those  regions.  JSnt 
when  there  came  forth  an  Epick  Poem 
in  six  books,  with  all  the  common  cir- 
cumstances of  former  compositions  xH 
that  nature ;  and  when,  upon  an  aiten-^ 
tive  examination  of  it,  there  was  found  a 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  images 
which  appear  in  ihe  fragments ;  and 
when  no  ancient  manuscript  to  authenti- 
cate the  work  was  deposited  in  any  pub- 
lick  library,  though  that  was  insisted  on 
as  a  reasonable  proof,  who  could  forbear 
to  doubt  1 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
kindness  received  in  the  course  of  this 
tour  completely  refute  the  brutal  reflec- 
tions which  have  been  thrown  oot  against 
him,  as  if  he  had  made  an  ungrateful 
return  ;  and  his  delicacy  in  sparing  in  his 
book  those  who  we  find,  from  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were  just  objects  of 
censare,  is  much  to  be  admired.  Hia 
candour  and  amiable  disposition  is  con- 
spicuous Arom  his  conduct,  when  informed 
by  Mr.  Macleod  of  Rasay,  that  he  had 
committed  a  mistake,  which  eave  that 
gentleman  some  nneasiness.  He  wrote 
him  a  courteous  and  kind  letter,  and  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers  an  advertise- 
ment correcting  the  mistake  *. 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Dempster  in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon 
after  he  had  read  Dr.  Johnson's  book, 
are  so  just  and  liberal  that  they  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  : 

•   ••*•• 

*'  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need 

•  See  «  Journal  of  a  Tour  lo  the  Hcbrideu,* 
Sd  edit.  p.  590. 
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WiMt  h«  Miys  of  the 
is  tnie ;  and  his  observations  on 
the  people  are  what  must  oatorally  occnr 
to  a  sensible,  4ri>8ervtttg,  and  reflecting 
inhabitant  of  a  convenient  metropotls, 
where  a  man  on  thiily  ponnds  a  year 
may  be  better  wccotnmodated  with  all 
the  little  wants  of  life  than  Col  or  Sir 
Allan. 

*'  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches 
concerning  the  Erse  langnage,  and  the 
antiquity  of  their  manuscripts.  I  am 
qvite  convinced ;  and  I  shall  rank  Ossian 
and  his  Fingals  abd  Oscars  amongst  the 
narsery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our 
eoontry,  in  all  time  to  come. 

"Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot 
displease,  for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The 
aathoar  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer, 
nor  an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist, 
nor  a  fbssilist.  The  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  face  of  the  country  are  all  he 
attempts  to  describe,  or  seems  to  have 
thought  of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished 
that  they  who  have  travelled  into  more 
remote,  and  of  course  more  curious  re- 
gions, had  all  possessed  his  good  sense. 
Of  the  state  of  learning,  bis  observations 
on  Glasgow  University  show  he  has 
formed  a  very  sound  judgment.  He  un- 
derstands our  climate  too;  and  he  has 
accurately  observed  the  changes,  how- 
ever stow  and  imperceptible  to  us,  which 
Scotland  has  undergone,  in  consequence 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal 
peace.** 

•••••• 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland, 
who  has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and 
published  an  account  of  it,  is  equally 
liberal.  "  I  have  read  (says  he)  his  book 
again  and  again,  travelled  with  him  from 
Berwick  to  Glenelg,  through  countries 
with  which  I  am  well  acquainted  ;  sailed 
with  him  ttom  Glenelg  to  Rasay,  Sky, 
Rnm,Col,  Mull,  and  Icolmkill,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  correct  him  in  any 
matter  of  consequence.  I  have  often 
admired  the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and 
the  justness  of  what  he  advances,  respect- 
ing both  the  country  and  the  people. 

**  The  Doctor  has  every  where  deli- 
vered his  sentiments  with  freedom,  and 
in  many  instances  with  a  seeming  regard 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
ornament  of  the  country.  His  remarks 
on  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges  for  shade, 
as  well  as  for  shelter  to  the  cattle,  are 
well  founded,  and  merit  the  thanks,  not 
the  illiberal  censure,  of  the  natives.  He 
also  felt  for  the  distresses  of  the  High- 
landers, and  explodes  with  great  pro- 
priety the  bad  managementof the  gi-onnds, 
and  the  neglect  of  timber  in  the  He- 
bridcs.*» 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  Just  compli- 


ments on  the  Rasay  ftmllv,  he  says,  *'  On 
the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family  equally 
lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the  Doc* 
tor's  conversation,  and  his  subsequent 
civilities  to  a  young  gentleman  of  that 
country,  who,  upon  waiting  upon  him  at 
London,  was  well  received,  and  experi. 
enced  all  the  attention  and  regard  that  a 
warm  friend  could  bestow.  Mr.  Mac> 
leod,  having  also  been  in  London,  waited* 
upon  the  Doctor,  who  provided  a  magui- 
ficent  and  expensive  entertainment  in 
honour  of  his  old  Hebridean  acquaint- 
ance." 

And,  talking  of  the  military  road  by 
Fort  Augustus,  he  says,  **  By  this  road, 
though  one  of  the  most  rugged  in  Great 
Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson 
passed  from  Inverness  to  the  Hebride 
Isles.  His  observations  on  the  country 
and  people  are  extremely  correct,  judi- 
cious, and  instructive  *." 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindi- 
cator of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone, 
published  in  that  gentleman's  "Forty 
Years'  Correspondence,"  says,  "  I  read 
Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  with  very  great  plea- 
sure.  Some  few  erronrs  he  has  fallen 
into,  but  of  no  ereat  importance,  and 
those  are  lost  in  the  numberless  beauties 
of  his  work. 

"  If  I  had  leisure,  I  could,  perhaps, 
point  out  the  most  exceptionable  places ; 
but  at  present  I  am  in  the  country,  and 
have  not  his  book  at  hand.  It  is  plain 
he  meant  to  speak  well  of  Scotland ;  and 
he  has  in  my  apprehension  done  us  great 
honour  in  the  most  capital  article,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants." 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
written  during  the  course  of  his  Journey, 
which  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
convey  his  genuine  feelings  at  the  time, 
abound  in  such  benignant  sentiments  to- 
wards the  people  who  showed  him  civi- 
lities that  no  man  whose  temper  is  not 
very  harsh  and  sour  can  retain  a  doubt 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what 
rancour  be  was  assailed  by  numbers  of 
shallow  irritable  North  Britons,  on  ac- 
count of  his  supposed  injurious  treatment 
of  their  conntr\'  and  countrymen  in  his 
"  Journey."  Had  there  been  any  just 
ground  for  such  a  charge,  would  the 
virtuous  and  candid  Dempster  have  given 
his  opinion  of  the  book  in  the  terms  in 
which  I  have  auoted?  Would  the  pa- 
triotick  Knoxf  have  spoken  of  it  as  he 
has  done?  Would  Mr.  Tytler,  surely 
" a  Scot,  if  ever  Scot  there  were," 


•  Paee  103. 

t  1  dbaer^'cd  with  mvch,  refrret,  while  the 
flrst  C'lition  of  tbU  work  wan  paasing  thro«i|rli 
the  pre»t  (August,  1790),  that  this  lagenious 
g^entieman  was  dead. 
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have  espre»sed  himself  thua  1  And  let  me 
add,  that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold 
myself  to  be,  I  have  that  degree  of  predi- 
lection for  my  natale  solum,  nay,  I  have 
that  just  sense  of  the  merit  of  an  ancient 
nation  which  has  been  ever  renowned 
for  its  valour,  which  in  former  times 
maintained  its  independence  against  a 
powerful  neighbour,  and  in  modern  times 
nas  been  equally  distinguished  for  inge- 
nuity and'  industry  in  civilized  life,  that 
I  should  have  felt  a  generous  indignation 
at  any  injustice  done  to  it.  Johnson 
treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  he  did 
even  his  best  friends,  whose  characters 
he  used  to  give  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
both  in  light  and  shade;  Some  people, 
who  had  not  exercised  their  minds  suffi- 
ciently, condemned  him  for  censuring  his 
friends.  But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose 
philosophical  penetration  and  justness  of 
thinking  were  not  less  known  to  those 
who  lived  with  him  than  his  genius  in 
his  art  is  admired  by  the  world,  ex- 
plained his  conduct  thus  :  **  He  was  fond 
of  discrimination,  which  he  could  not 
show  without  pointing  out  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  in  every  character ;  and 
as  his  friends  were  those  whose  charac- 
ters he  knew  best,  they  afforded  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  showing  the  acnte- 
ness  of  his  judgment." 

He  expressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wind- 
ham of  Norfolk  his  wonder  at  the  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  the  Scotch,  and  their 
resentment  at  having  their  country  de- 
scribed by  him  as  it  really  was;  when, 
to  say  that  it  was  a  country  as  good  as 
England  would  have  been  a  gross  false- 
hood. "  None  of  us  (said  he)  would  be 
offended  if  a  foreigner  who  has  travelled 
here  should  say,  that  vines  and  olives 
don't  grow  in  England."  And  as  to  his 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  which  I 
always  ascribed  to  that  nationality  which 
he  observed  in  them,  he  said  to  the  same 
gentleman,  "  When  I  find  a  Scotchman 
to  whom  an  Englishman  is  as  a  Scotch- 
man, that  Scotchman  shall  be  as  an 
Englishman  to  me."  His  intimacy  wiih 
many  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his 
employing  so  many  natives  of  that  coun- 
try as  his  amanuenses,  prove  that  his 
Srejudice  was  not  virulent ;  and  I  have 
eposited  in  the  British  Museum,  amongst 
other  pieces  of  his  writing,  the  following 
note  in  answer  to  one  from  me,  asking  if 
he  would  meet  me  at  dinner  at  the  Mitre, 
though  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Scotchman, 
was  to  be  there:— "Mr.  Johnson  does 
not  see  why  Mr.  Boswell  should  suppose 
a  Scotchman  less  acceptable  than  any 
other  man.     He  will  be  at  the  Mitre." 

My  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard, 
now  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once  ex- 
pressed to  htm  an  apprehension,  that  If 
he  should  visit  Ireland  he  might  treat  the 


people  of  that  country  more  anfavoorably 
(han  he  had  done  the  Scotch,  he  answer, 
cd,  with  strong  pointed  double-edged  wit, 
"  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
me.  The  Irish  are  not  in  a  conspiracy 
to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representa< 
tions  of  the  merits  of  their  connirymeo. 
No,  sir ;  the  Irish  are  a  fair  people  ;<^ 
they  never  speak  well  of  one  another." 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of 
Scottish  nationality  which  made  a  very 
unfavourable  impression  upon  his  mind. 
A  Scotchman  of  some  consideration  in 
London  solicited  him  (o  recommend  by 
the  weight  of  his  learned  authority,  to  be 
master  of  an  English  school,  a  person  of 
whom  he  who  recommended  him  con- 
fessed he  knew  no  more  but  that  he  was 
his  countryman.  Johnson  was  shocked 
at  this  unconscientious  conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his 
"  Journey,"  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  fugitive  publications,  I  can 
speak  from  certain  knowledge,  only  fur* 
nished  him  with  sport.  At  last  there 
came  out  a  scurrilous  volume,  larger  than 
Johnson's  own,  hlled  with  malignant 
abuse,  under  a  name,  real  or  fictitious,  of 
some  low  man  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
Scotland,  though  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  another  Scotchman,  who  has  found 
means  to  make  himself  well  known  both 
in  Scotland  and  England.  The  effect  whicK 
it  had  upon  Johnson  was,  to  produce  this 
pleasant  observation  to  Mr.  Seward,  ta 
whom  he  lent  the  book :  **  This  fellow 
must  be  a  blockhead.  They  don*t  know 
how  to  go  about  their  abuse.  Who  will 
read  a  five  shilling  book  against  mel  No, 
sir,  if  they  had  wit,  they  should  hav« 
kept  pelting  me  with  pamphlets." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Ediiibiirgb,  Jan.  18,  1775. 
'*  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleased 
if  yon  had  dined  with  me  to-day.  I  had 
for  my  guests,  Macquharrie,  young  Mac* 
lean  of  Col,  the  successor  of  our  friend, 
a  very  amiable  man,  though  not  marked 
with  such  active  qualities  as  his  brother ', 
Mr.  Maclean,  of  Torloisk  in  Mull,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Sir  Allan's  family  ;  and  two 
of  the  clan  Grant;  so  that  the  Highland 
and  Hebridcan  genius  reigned.  We  had 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  you, 
and  drank  your  health  in  a  bumper.  The 
toast  was  not  proposed  by  me,  which  is 
a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  for  I  am 
now  so  connected  with  you  that  any 
thing  that  I  can  say  or  do  to  your  honour 
has  not  the  value  of  an  additional  com- 
pliment. It  is  only  giving  you  a  guinea 
out  of  that  treasure  of  admiration  which 
already  belongs  to  you,  and  which  is  no 
hidden  treasure ;  for  1  suppose  my  admi- 
ration of  you  is  coexistent  with  the  know, 
ledge  of  my  character. 


MJiir.  eo. 
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«  I  fipd  Itek  tiM  Highlatoders  and  He 
Inrideaiia  in  general  are  much  fondnr  of 
yoar  *  Joorney  '  thaa  the  low.conntry  or 
Itither  StoH.  One  of  the  Grants  said 
to-day,  that  he  was  sore  yon  were  a  roan 
of  a  90od  beanlf  and  a  candid  Dian»  aiid 
seenaed  lo  hope  he  shonld  be  able  to 
ooovlnce  you  of  the  antiqaity  of  a  mod 
proportion  ofthe  poems  of  Ossian.  After 
aU  that  has  passed,  1  think  ihe  matter  is 
capaUe  of  being  proved  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. I  am  told  that  Macpherson  got 
me  old  Erse  MS.  from  Clanranaid,  for 
the  restitution  of  which  he  execated  a 
formal  obligation;  and  it  is  affirmed, 
that  the  Gadick  (oall  it  Erse  or  call  it 
Irish)  has  been  writtoi  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  aach  of  the 
inhabitants  as  acquired  any  learning  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  writing  as  well  as  their 
Irish  neighbours  and  Celtick  oou 
and  the  questioo  is,  can  sufficient  evidence 
besbewnof  tbist 

"Tbeae  who  are  skilled  in  ancient 
writings  can  determine  the  age  of  MSS 
or  at  least  can  ascertain  the  century  iu 
which  they  were  written  ;  and  if  men  ef 
veracity,  who  are  so  skilled,  shall  tell 
«8  that  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  ftuni- 
lies  in  the  Highlands  and  isles  are  the 
works  of  a  remote  age,  I  think  we  should 
be  convinced  by  their  testimony. 

*'  Tbene  is  now  cone  to  this  city,  Ra- 
nald Macdonald  from  the  lale  of  Egg, 
who  has  several  MSS.  of  Erse  poetry, 
which  he  wishes  to  publish  by  subscrip- 
tion. I  bave  engaged  lo  take  three  copies 
of  the  "book*  the  price  of  which  is  to  be 
Ak  shillings,  as  I  would  subscribe  for  all 
the  Erse  that  can  printed,  be  it  old  or 
new,  that  the  langmqpe  may  be  preserved. 
!  of  his  n 


This  man  says  that  some  < 
scripts  are  ancient ;  and,  to  be  sure,  one 
of  them  winch  iwas  shown  to  me  does 
appear  to  bave  tlie  duskiness  of  anti- 
qwty.         ,,.,., 

"  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless, 
and  I  should  think  that  the  exact  truth 
may  be  diseovered  if  proper  means  be 
used.    I  am,  &c. 

**  JjiMKS  BCSWBLL." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWEIX,  XSQ. 
**  OKA&  aiR, 
*'  I  AM  sorry  that  I  could  get  no  books 
for  my  frioods  iu  Scotland.    Mr.  Strahan 
baa  at  lastpronHsed  to  send  two  dozen  .to 
you.    If  tliey  come,  put  the  name  of  my 
friends  into  them ;   you  may  cut  them 
out  *  and  paste  them  with  a  little  starch 
la  the  book. 
**  You  then  are  gmng  wild  about  Os- 

*  Prom  a  Hit  iu  hte  hand  writioff. 
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sian.  Why  do  you  think  any  part  can 
be  pnovedl  The  dusky  manuscript  of 
Egg  is  probably  not  fifty  years  okl ;  if  it 
be  a  hundred,  it  proves  nothing*  The 
tale  of  Clanranald  is  no  proof.  Has 
Clanranald  told  itt  Can  he  prove  itf 
There  are,  I  believe,  no  Erse  manu- 
scripts.  None  of  the  oU  fiimilies  had  a 
single  letter  in  Erse  that  we  heard  of. 
You  say  it  is  likely  that  they  could  write. 
The  learned,  if  any  learned  there  were, 
could;  but  knowing,  by  that  learning, 
some  written  language,  in  that  language 
diey  wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been  ap- 
plied lo  their  own.  If  there  are  manu- 
scripts,  let  them  be  shown  wMi  some 
proof  that  they  are  not  forged  for  the 
occasion.  You  say,  many  can  remember 
parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe  all  those  parts 
arts  versions  of  tlie  English  ;  at  least  there 
is  no  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

*'  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made 
some  translations  himself;  and  having 
taught  a  boy  to  write  it,  ordered  him  to 
say  that  he  had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmoo 
ther.  Hie  boy,  when  he  grew  op,  told 
the  story.  This  Mrs.  Williams  heard  at 
Blr.  Strahan's  taUe.  Don't  be  credulous ; 
you  know  how  tittle  a  Highlander  can 
be  trusted.  Macpherson  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  very  quiet.  Is  not  that  proof 
enough?  Every  thing  is  against  him. 
No  visible  manuscript :  no  inscription  in 
the  language :  no  correspondence  among 
friends :  no  traniaetion  of  business,  of 
which  a  single  scrap  remains  in  the  an. 
cient  families.  Macpherson's  pretence 
is,  that  the  character  was  Saxon.  If  he 
hadnottaHced  unskilfully  ofnutHutcripts, 
he  might  have  fougbt  with  oral  tradition 
much  longer.  As  to  Mr.  Grant's  infor- 
mation,  I  suppose,  he  knows  much  lest 
of  the  matter  than  ourselves. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says 
that  the  sale  t  is  sufficiently  quick .  They 
printed  four  thousand.  Correct  your 
copy  wherever  it  is  wnrng,  and  bring  it 
op.  Yonr  friends  will  all  be  elad  to  see 
you.  I  think  of  going  myself  into  the 
country  about  May. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed 
to  send  the  book  sooner.  I  have  left  four 
for  you,  and  do  not  restrict  you  absolutely 
to  follow  my  directions  in  the  distribu- 
tion.  You  must  use  your  own  discretion* 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos* 
well ;  I  suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to 
forgive  me. 

"  I  am,  DKAX  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
*•  Feb.  95,  irrs."      "  Saw.  Johnson." 
On  Tuesday,  March  21,  I  arrived  in 
London ;  and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  John> 

t  Of  hit  «  Joamey  to  the  Western  Islands 
of  Soodaad*'' 
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son's  before  dinneri  found  him  in  his 
ptudy,  sitting  with  Mr.  Peter  Garrick, 
the  eider  brother  of  David,  strongly  re- 
sembling him  in  conntenance  and  voice^ 
but  of  roorie  sedate  and  placid  manners. 
Jfohnson  informed  me,  that  though  Mr. 
Beauclerk  was  in  great  pain,  it  was  hoped 
he  was  not  in  danger,  and  that  he  now 
wished  to  consult  Dr.  Heberden,  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  **  new  understanding.** 
Both  at  this  interview,  and  in  the  even- 
ing at  Mr.  Thrale*s,  where  he  and  Mr. 
iPeter  Garrick  and  I  met  again,  he  was 
vehement  on  the  subject  of  the  Ossian 
controversy;  observing,  **  We  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  ancient  Erse 
manuscripts;  and  we  have  no  other  rea- 
son to  disbelieve  tliat  there  are  men  with 
three  heads,  but  that  we  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  snch  men."  He  also 
was  outrageous  upon  his  supposition  that 
my  countrymen  **  loved  Scotland  better 
than  truth,"  saying,  "  All  of  them,— nay 
not  all,  bat  droves  of  them  would  come 
up  and  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour  of 
Scotland.  He  also  persevered  in  his 
wild  allegation,  that  he  questioned  if 
there  was  a  tree  between  Edinburgh  and 
the  English  border  older  than  himself.  I 
tssared  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  proper  punishment  would 
be  that  he  should  receive  a  stripe  at  every 
tree  above  a  hundred  years  old  that  was 
found  within  that  space.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  "  I  believe  1  might  submit  to 
it  for  a  haubee,** 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspond- 
ence with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state 
as  to  the  Justice  and  wisdom  of  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  while  I  at  the  same  time 
requested  that  he  would  enable  me  to 
inform  myself  upon  that  momentons  sub- 
ject he  had  altogether  disregarded ;  and 
had  recently  published  a  pamphlet,  en> 
titled  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny  ;  an  answer 
to  the  Resolutions  and  Address  of  the 
American  Gongress.'Ya^ 

He  had  long  before  indulged  most 
unfavourable  sentiments  of  our  fellow 
subjects  in  America.  For,  as  early  as 
1700,  I  was  told  by  Dr.  John  Campbell 
that  he  had  said  of  them,  •*  Sir,  they  are 
a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  any  thing  we  allow  them  short  of 
hanging." 

Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk 
with  him  ;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear 
and  settled  opinion,  that  the  people  of 
America  were  well  warranted  to  resist  a 
claim  that  their  fellow  subjects  in  the 
mother  country  should  have  the  entire 
command  of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing 
them  without  their  own  consent;  and 
the  extreme  violence  which  it  breathed 
appeare<l  to  me  so  unsuitable  to  the  miltl- 


ness  of  a  christian  philosopher,  and  so 
directly  opposite  to  the  principles  of 
peace  which  he  had  so  beautifully  re- 
commended in  his  pamphlet  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands,  that  I  was  sorry  to 
see  him  appear  in  so  nnfavonrabhe  a 
light.  Besides,  I  could  not  perceive  in 
it  that  ability  of  argument,  or  that  fell* 
city  of  expression,  for  which  be  was, 
upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent.  Posi- 
tive assertion,  sarcastical  severity,  and 
extravagant  ridicale,  which  he  himself 
reprobated  as  a  test  of  truth,  were  united 
in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the 
desire  of  those  who  were  then  in  power 
I  have  no  doabt;  and,  indeed,  he  owned 
to  me  that  it  had  been  revised  and  cur- 
tailed by  some  of  them.  He  told  me 
that  they  had  struck  out  one  passage, 
which  was  to  this  effect :  «  That  the  Co- 
lonists  ooold  with  no  solidity  argue  fh>m 
their  not  having  been  taxed  while  in 
their  infancy,  that  they  should  not  now 
be  taxed.  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the 
plough ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox."  He 
said,  *'  They  sti  ack  it  out  either  critically 
as  too  ludicrous,  or  politically  as  too  ex- 
asperating. I  care  not  which.  It  was 
their  business.  If  an  architect  says,  I 
will  build  five  stories,  and  the  man  who 
employs  him  says,!  will  have  only  three, 
the  employer  is  to  decide."  *'  Yes,  sir 
(said  I),  in  ordinary  cises.  But  should 
it  be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his  skill 
and  X-AhovLT gratis?" 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to 
say  my  opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was, 
yet,  since  it  was  congenial  with  the  sen- 
timents of  numbers  at  that  time,  and  aa 
every  thing  relating  to  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Johnson  is  of  importance  in  literary 
history,  1  shall  therefore  insert  sonae  pas- 
sages  which  were  struck  out,  it  does  not 
appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those 
who  revised  it.  They  appear  printed  In 
a  few  proof  leaves  of  it  in  my  po;seMion, 
marked  with  corrections  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.    I  shall  distingnfeh  them   by 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the 
Americans  were  incited  to  resistance  by 
European  intelligence  fh>m  '*  men  whom 
they  thought  their  friends,  but  who  were 
friends  «nly  to  themselves,"  there  fol- 
lowed,—'' and  made,  by  their  selfish* 
ness,  the  enemies  of  their  country.** 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus :  **  On 
the  original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather 
than  on  those  whom  they  have  deluded, 
let  an  insulted  nation  pour  out  its  venge- 
ance.*' 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was 
in  these  words :  "  Unhappy  is  that 
country  in  which  men  can  hope  for 
advancement  byfawmring  its  enemies. 
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The  tranquilUtjf  qf  ttabU  government 
U  not  alwayt  BtuUy  premrved  against 
the  machination$  tyT rit^le  innovators; 
but  what  can  be  the  hope  qf  quiet,  when 
factions  hostile  to  the  legislature  can 
be  openly  formed  and  openly  avowed  /" 

After  the  paragraph  which  now  con- 
cludes ihe  painpblet«  there  followed  this, 
in  which  be  certainly  means  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  glances  at  a  cer- 
tain popular  Lord  Chancellor. 

''  Mf*  by  the  fortune  qf  war,  thep 
"    '  y,  what 
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drive  us  utterly  away. 


\  they  will 


do  next  can  only  be  conjectured.  If 
a  new  monarchy  is  erected,  they  will 
want  a  King.  He  who  first  takes  into 
his  hand  the  sceptre  of  America  should 
have  a  name  qf  good  omen.  Wiujam 
has  been  known  ooth  a  conqueror  and 
deliverer  ;  and  perhaps  England,  how- 
ever eontenmedy  might  yet  supply  them 
with  ANOTiuB  WiLUAM.  fVhigs,  in- 
deed, are  not  willing  to  be  governed; 
and  it  is  possible  that  King  William 
may  be  strongly  inclined  to  guide  their 
measures :  but  fVhigs  have  been  cheat- 
ed like  other  mortals,  and  suffered 
their  leader  to  become  their  tyrant 
under  the  name  qf  their  Prot£Ctor. 
What  more  they  mil  receive  from 
England  no  man  can  tell.  In  their 
rudiments  qf  empire  they  may  want  a 
Chanceux>k." 

Then  came  this  paragraph  : 

**  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not 
quite  sufficient  for  the  greatness  which, 
in  some  form  qf  government  or  other, 
i$  to  rival  the  ancient  monarchies; 
but  by  Dr,  Franklin* s  rule  qf  progres- 
sion, they  will,  in  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  qf  Europe,  When  the 
Whigs  qf  America  are  thus  multiplied, 
let  the  Princes  qf  the  earth  tremble  in 
their  palaces^  if  they  should  continue 
to  double  and  to  double,  their  own  he- 
misphere would  not  contain  them.  But 
let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  qfau'^ 
rlty  look  forward  with  delight  to 
ftttuHty  qf  WMgglsm.** 

How  it  ended  I  know  pot,  as  it  is  cut 
off  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of 
these  proof  pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  mea- 
sures of  administration  were  published 
on  his  own  aecount,  and  he  afterwards 
collected  them  into  a  volume,  with  the 
title  of  "  political  Tracts,  by  the  Anthour 
or  the  Rambler/'  with  this  motto: 

FaUUwr  tgregio  quisquis  imb  Priueip*  credit 
Servitinm;  wtrnqnam  libtrtes  gratiot  txlai 
ilnam  tub  Rege  pio,  C'LAVDUlfOS. 

These  pmnphlets  drew  upon  him  nume- 
Toos  attacks.  Against  the  common  wea- 
pons ofliterary  warfare  he  was  hardened ; 
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bat  there  were  two  instances  of  animad- 
version  which  I  communicated  to  him, 
and  fVom  what  I  could  judge,  both  from 
his  silence  and  his  looks,  appeared  to  me 
to  impress  him  much. 

One  was,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  occasioned  by  his  late  Political 
Publications.'*  It  appeared  previous  to 
bis  **  Taxation  no  Tyranny,**  and  was 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that 
performance  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  so  eminent  a 
man,  while  his  conduct  as  a  political 
writer  was  boldly  and  pointedly  arraign- 
ed, as  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
one,  who,  if  he  did  employ  his  pen  upon 
politicks,  "  it  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected should  distingnish  himself,  not  by 
party  violence  and  rancour,  but  by  mo- 
deration  and  by  wisdom/* 

It  concluded  thns :  "  I  would,  how- 
ever, wish  you  to  remember,  should  yon 
again  address  the  publick  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  political  writer,  that  luxuriance 
of  imagination  or  energy  of  language  win 
ill  compensate  for  the  want  of  candour, 
of  justice,  and  of  truth.  And  I  shall 
only  add,  that  should  I  hereafter  be  dis- 
posed to  read,  as  I  heretofore  have  done, 
the  most  excellent  of  all  your  perform- 
ances, *  The  Rambler,*  the  pleasure 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  find 
in  it  will  be  much  dimiuished  by  the 
reflection  that  the  writer  of  so  moral, 
so  elegant,  and  so  valuaUe  a  work  was 
capable  of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such 
productions  as  '  The  False  Alarm,'  the 
*  Thoughts  on  the  Transactions  respect- 
ing  Falkland's  Islands,'  and  *The  Pa- 
triot.' " 

I  Mm  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit 
of  Dr.  Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that 
although  1  abhor  his  Whiggish  deniocra- 
tical  notions  and  propensities  (for  I  will 
not  call  them  principles),  1  esteem  him 
as  an  ingenious,  knowing,  and  very  cun- 
vivial  man. 

The  other  Instance  was  a  paragraph  of 
a  letter  to  me,  from  my  old  and  most 
intimate  friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, who  wrote  the  character  of  Gray, 
which  has  had  the  honour  to  be  adopted 
both  by  Mr.  Mason  and  Dr.  Johnson  in 
their  accounts  of  that  poet.  The  words 
were,  "  How  can  your  great,  I  will  not 
say  your  pious,  but  your  moral  friend 
support  the  barbarous  measures  of  admi- 
iiistration,  which  they  have  not  tite  face 
to  ask  even  their  infidel  pensioner  Hume 
to  defend  ?" 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  own  mind,  Jolinson  may  have  felt 
sincere  uueasiness  that  his  conduct  should 
be  erroneouslv  imputed  to  unworthy  mo- 
tives by  good  men ;  and  that  the  influ- 
ence oC  his  valuable  writings  shonld  on 
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that  aceonot  ba  in  %ty  degree  obttrncted 
or  lesRenedk 

He  complained  to  a  Bight  Uonoarable 
friend  of  dictingnithed  talents  and  very 
elegant  manners,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained a  long  intimacy,  and  whose  gene- 
rosity towards  him  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear, that  his  pension  having  been  given 
to  him  as  a  literary  character,  he  had 
been  applied  to  by  administration  to 
write  political  pamphlets;  and  he  was 
even  so  macb  irritated  tiiat  he  declared 
bis  resolution  to  resign  his  pension.  His 
friend  showed  him  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  measure,  and  he  afterwards  ex. 
pressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  be  had 
received  good  advice.  To  that  friend  he 
once  signified  a  wish  to  have  his  pension 
secured  to  bim  for  his  life ;  but  he  neitlier 
asked  nor  received  firom  government  any 
reward  whatsoever  for  his  political  la- 
bours. 

On  Friday,  March  24,  1  met  him  at 
tlie  Literary  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Beau- 
cleric,  Mr.  LangtoA,  Mr.  Colman,  Dr. 
Percv,  Mr.Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbaiy, 
Dr.  George  Fqrdyce,  Mr.  Steevens,  and 
Mr,  Charles  Fox.  Before  became  in,  we 
talked  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,"  and  of  his  c(Mningaway,"  will- 
ing to  believe  the  second  sight*,"  which 
seemed  to  excite  some  ridicole.  I  was 
then  so  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
many  of  the  stories  of  which  I  bad  been 
told  that  I  avowed  my  conviction,  say- 
ing, "  He  is  only  toUliny  to  believe :  I 
do  believe.  The  evidence  is  enoueh  for 
roe,  though  not  for  his  great  oiind.  What 
will  not  fill  a  quart  bottle  will  fin  a  pint 
bottle.  I  am  filled  with  belief."  "Are 
yott2  (said  Colman)  then  cork  it  «^*' 

I  found  his  "  Journey  ■*  the  common 
topick  of  conversation  in  London  at  this 
time,  wherever  I  happened  to  be.  At 
one  of  Lord  Mansfield's  formal  Sunday 
evening  conversations,  strangely  called 
Lev€e$,  his  Lordship  addressed  me, 
**  We  have  all  been  reaiUng  your  travels, 
Mr.  Boswell."  I  answered,  "  I  was  but 
the  humble  attendant  of  Dr.  Johnson." 
The  Chief  Justice  replied,  with  that  air 
and  manner  which  none  whoever  saw  and 
beard  him  can  forget,  "  He  speaks  ill  of 
nobody  but  Ossian." 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  even- 
ing at  the  club,  and  talked  with  great 
animation  and  success.  He  attacked 
Swift,  as  he  used  to  do  upon  all  occa- 
sions. "The  'Tale  of  a  Tub'  is  so 
ranch  superiour  to  his  other  writings  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  he  was  the  an- 
tbonr  of  itt :  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour 

*  Johnson**  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Itlands  of  Scotland,"  edit.  1785,  p.  256. 

-t  This  donht  has  been  much  ai^itated  on 
both  sides,  1  tbiak,  wiihoui  good  reason.  See 


Of  mind,-  such  a  swarm  of  tbooghts,  so 
msch  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life."  1 
wondered  to  hear  him  say  of '  6nUiver*s 
Travels,'  "  When  onoe  you  have  thought 
of  big  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy 
to  do  all  the  rest."  I  endeavoared  to 
make  a  stand  for  Swift,  and  tried  to 
rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able  to 
defend  him ;  hot  in  vain.  Johnson  at 
last,  of  his  own  accord,  allowed  very 
great  merit  to  the  inventory  of  articlet 
found  in  the  pocket  of  "  The  Man  Monn- 
tain,*'  particularly  the  description  of  his 
watch,  which,  it  was  conjectured,  was 
his  God,  as  be  consnked  it  spon  all  oeca« 
sions.  He  observed,  that  **  Swift  pot 
his  name  to  but  two  tilings  (afl«r  he  had 
a  name  to  put), '  The  Phin  of  Improve- 
ment  of  the  English  Language,'  and  the 
last  *  Drapier's  Letter.' " 

From  Swift,  there  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridaa.-<-JoHNS(»r. 
**  Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  presented  its 
authonr  with  a  gold  medal.  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  cof¥lee-noase4n  Oxford,  i  called 
to  him, '  Mr.  Sbei-rdaw,  Mr.  SherMan, 
how  came  you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to 
Home  for  writing  that  foolish  play?' 
This,  yon  see,  was  wanton  and  insolent ; 
bnt  I  meant  to  be  wanton  and  insolent. 
A  medal  has  no  value  hot  as  a  stamp  of 
merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp? 
If  Sheridan  was  magniftcent  enough  to 
bestow  a  gold  medal  as  an  honorary  rv- 
ward  of  dramatick  excellence,  he  sbonM 
have  requested  one  of  the  Universities  to 
choose  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be 
conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right  !• 
give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counter- 
feiting Apollo's  coin." 

On  Monday,  March  S7,  I  breakfasted 
with  him  at  Mr.  Strahan*s.    He  told  «», 

Addison's  "  Preeho!der,«  May  4.  iTlt  j  An 
ApoloryfoT  the  Tale  of  a  Tub: — Dr.  Hawb«»' 
worthVFtefaoeto  S»ift>«  WorfcH,  and  SwiA'W 
Letter  to  Tooke  the  Prieief,  and  Tooke's 
Answer  in  that  Collection  >-Sheridau*s  1Mb 
of  Swift:— Mr.  Coartena^'s  note  on  p.  9  of 
bis  •<  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and 
Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Jolmsen :"  an«l  Mr. 
Cooksey'a  *<  Ensay  on  tlie  Life  and  Cliaracier 
of  John  Lord  Somers,  baron  of  Exeshaoi.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  inter- 
nal evidence.  I  take  leave  to  differ  fr«m  bim, 
haviogr  a  very  hipfb  evtimatiMi  of  the  powen 
of  Dr.  Swifi.  His  "Sentiments  of  a  Cbiirch 
of  England  Man ;"  his  "  Sermon  oa  the  Tri« 
nlty,^  and  other  serious  pieces  prove  b'tt 
learninft  as  well  as  h)i  acuiencfti  in  lofriok 
and  metaphynicks ;  and  his  various  composi- 
tions of  a  different  cast  exhibit  not  only  wit, 
humour,  aud  ridicule;  but  a  knowledge  **  of 
nature,  and  art,  an«i  iifei"  a  couibination 
liierefore  of  ihose  powers,  when  (as  the  '•  Apo- 
lof y  *'  says),  «  tiui  authour  was  youag'.  his 
invention  at  the  lieirht,  and  his  reading  rresb 
in  hia  head,**  might  surely  produce  "  TMe 
Tele  ff  a  Tmb.** 
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tlttt  he  WM  eiignged  lo  go  that  evoiiBg 
to  Mr».  AlMBglon's  benefit,  fihe  was 
▼isiting  some  ladies  whom  I  was  visiting, 
■od  begged  that  I  would  eome  to  her 
benefit.  I  told  her  1  could  not  hear :  hot 
»be  insisted  so  much  on  my  ooaning  that 
it  would  have  been  brutal  to  have  refmed 
her."  This  was  a  speech  quite  charac- 
teristical.  He  loved  to  bring  forward 
kis  having  been  in  the  gay  circles  of 
life ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vain 
of  the  solicitatiotts  of  this  elegant  and 
fashionable  actress.  He  told  us,  the 
play  was  to  be  **  The  Hypocrite,"  altered 
from  Gibber's  '*  Nonjuror,"  so  as  to 
Mtirise  the  Methodisto.  "  I  do  not  think 
(said  he)  the  charaoler  of  the  Hypoorite 
jttttly  applicable  to  the  Methodists,  but 
it  was  yery  applicaUie  to  the  Noq)urorB. 
I  once  said  to  Dr.  Madan,  a  clergyman 
of  Ireland,  who  was  a  great  Whig,  that 
perhaps  a  Nonjuror  woakl  have  been  less 
eriminal  in  taking  the  oaths  imposed  by 
the  rolusg  power  than  refusing  them ;  be- 
eanse  refusing  them  necesMrily  laid  him 
luder  ^most  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  be  more  criminal ;  for  a  man  mturf 
live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from  the 
■nppmt  famished  by  the  establishment, 
will  probably  be  reinioed  to  very  wicked 
•hints  to  maintain  himself  •.'*  Boswox. 
**  I  shoold  think,«ir,that  aman  who  took 
the  oaths  contrary  to  his  principles  was  a 


•  This  was  Mt  nevely  a  eursor?  remark ; 
for  io  bit  Life  of  Fentpa  he  obitrTes,  **  Yfiih 
nany  other  wise  aod  virtuous  men.  who  at 
that  time  of  discord  and  debate  {aboat  the 
beginning  of  this  century]  consulted  conaci- 
eace  weH  or  iir  iiiff^rmcci  more  tftau  interesi, 
he  doobted  the  legralitjr  of  the  rovernment; 
and,  iwfwtof  to  qaaiiti  bimseiffor  pliblick 
enpioya^at  by  takiosr  the  oatht  required, 
left  tlie  Dniveraity  without  a  decree.''  Tbi« 
eondact  iohaaon  calls  **  perveraeiieas  <^  ioie- 

The  qoMtion  roocemiafr  tbe  BMranty  of 
Ukioir  oatha,  of  whatever  a  lad,  imposed  by 
tbe  prevailiai;  power  at  the  time*  rather  than 

to  be  excladed  from  all  conn 

any  oratiderable  Bsefulness    _ 

mted  with  all  the  aenteneM 


ID  aocieivi 

k  agitated  with  all  the  aenteneM  of  < 

.It  is  related,  that  he  who  devised  the 


to  be  excladed  from  all  conseqi 
*  loess  li 
the  aeiH 
istry.  It  is  relaied,  that  he  who  devised  tnc 
Mti  of  al^aratioo  proflicately  boasted,  that 
he  had  framed  a  teat  which  should  "  damn 
0«tf  haJf  of  ttie  nation  and  starve  tbe  o4her.'' 
Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  iadexible  recti- 
tude.  or  niinda  in  which  zeal  for  party  ta  pre* 
doninaat  to  excess,  taltina  that  oaih  againat 
eoBvietlon,  may  have  been  palliated  under 
the  plea  of  acceaaity,  or  ventured  upea  in 
heat,  aa  upon  the  whole  producias'  more  froed 
than  evil. 

At  a  county  eleetloa  in  Scotlaad,  many 
yeara  ago,  when  there  was  a  warm  conteat 
between  tbe  frienda  of  the  Hanovenaa  awe- 
eeasion  and  iho»e  against  it,  tjie  oath  of  al» 
JwniioB  havimcbecadeaaaaded,  tbe  freehold- 
ers apoa  one  aide  roae  to  co  away.  Upon 
which  a  very  aangnine  gentleman,  one  of 
Hietr  number,  ran  to  tbe  door  to  atop  (hem, 
calliog  ont  with  much  earaeaineaa,  ^*Htay, 
stay,  ay  frienda,  and  let  us  swear  tbe  roguca 
OMfofil!*' 
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determined  wicked  man,  because  he  was 
sure  he  was  oommittifig  perjury,  whereas 
a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensibly  ted  to 
do  what  was  wrong,  withont  being  so 
directly  conscious  of  it."  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  a  man  who  goes  to  bed  to 
his  patron's  wife  is  pretty  sure  that  he 
is  committing  wickedness."  Bobwell. 
"Did  the  nonjnrlng  clergymen  do  so. 
sir?''  Johnson.  **  I  am  afraid  many  of 
them  did.*' 

I  was  startled  at  this  argument,  and 
oould  by  no  means  thhik  it  convincing. 
Had  not  his  own  Aither  complied  with 
the  reqnhiition  of  government  (as  to  which 
he  once  observed  to  me,  when  I  pressed 
him  apon  it,  **  That,  sir,  he  was  to  setde 
with  himaetf "),  he  would  probably  have 
thought  more  unfavourably  of  a  Jacobite 
who  took  the  oaths : 


"  ■'  ■         had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  neere*-^," 

Mr.  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into 
the  great  ocean  of  London,  In  order  to 
have  a  chance  for  rising  into  eminence ; 
and,  observing  that  many  men  were  kept 
back  from  trying  their  fortunes  there, 
beoaaee  they  were  born  to  a  competency, 
said,  **  Small  certainties  are  the  bane  of 
men  of  talents;"  -which  Johnstm  con* 
firmed.  Mr.  Strahan  put  Johnson  in 
mind  of  a  remark  which  he  had  made  to 
him ;  **  There  are  few  ways  in  which  a 
man  can  be  more  innocently  employed 
than  in  getting  money.'*  **  The  more  one 
thinks  of  this  (said  Strahan),  the  juster 
it  will  appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  talcen  a  poor  boy  from 
the  country  as  an  appreirtice,  upon  John- 
sou's  recommendation.  Johnson  having 
inquired  after  him,  said,"  Mr.  Strahan, 
let  me  liave  five  guineas  on  account,  and 
I'll  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  man 
recommends  a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for 
him,  it  is  sad  work.    Call  him  down." 

I  followed  him  into  the  courtyard,  be- 
hind Mr.  Strahan's  house;  and  there  I 
had  a  proof  of  what  I  had  heard  him' 
profess,  that  he  talked  alike  to  all. 
**  Some  people  tell  you  that  they  let 
themselves  down  to  the  capacity  of  their 
hearers.  I  never  do  that.  I  speak  uni- 
formly, in  as  InteUigible  a  manner  as  I 
can." 

**  Well,  my  Iwy,  how  do  you  go  on  V* 
— "  Pretty  well,  sir ;  but  they  are  afraid 
I  an't  strong  enough  for  some  parts  of 
the  business."  Johnson.  **  Why,  I  shall 
be  sorry  for  it ;  for  when  yon  consider 
with  how  little  mental  power  and  corpo- 
real labour  a  printer  can  get  a  guinea  a 
week,  it  is  a  very  desirable  occupation 
for  yon.  Do  you  hear,  take  all  the  paina 
yon  can;  and  if  this  does  not  do,  we 
must  think  of  some  other  way  of  life  foif 
y^Ut    There's  a  gpipea.^^ 
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Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  in- 
stances of  bis  active  benevolence.  At 
the  same  time,  tlie  slow  and  sonorons  so- 
lemnity witti  which,  while  he  bent  him- 
self down,  he  addressed  a  little  thicic 
short-legged  l>oy,  contrasted  with  the 
boy*s  awlcwardness  and  awe,  could  not 
but  excite  some  ladicroas  emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Dmry  Lane  playhouse 
in  the  evening.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at 
Mrs.  A^ington's  request,  had  promised 
to  bring  a  iKxly  of  wits  to  her  benefit ; 
and,  having  secured  forty  places  in  the 
front  boxes,  had  done  me  the  honour  to 
put  me  in  the  group.  Johnson  sat  on  the 
seat  directly  behind  me ;  and  as  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  at  such  a  distance 
fi*om  the  stage,  he  was  wrapped  up  in 
grave  abstraction,  and  seemed  quite  a 
cloud  amidst  all  the  sunshine  of  glitter 
and  gaiety.  1  wondered  at  his  patience 
in  sitting  out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and  a 
farce  of  two*  He  said  very  little ;  but 
after  the  prologue  to  "  Bon  Ton  "  had 
been  spoken,  which  he  could  hear  pretty 
well  from  the  more  slow  and  distinct 
ntterance,  he  talked  on  prologue  writing, 
and  observed,  "  Dryden  has  written  pro- 
logues snperiour  to  any  that  David  Gar- 
rick  has  written ;  but  David  Garrick  has 
written  more  good  prologues  than  Dry- 
den has  done.  It  is  wonderful  that  he 
has  been  able  to  write  such  variety  of 
them." 

At  Mr.  Beanclerk's,  where  I  supped, 
was  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  made  happy 
with  Johnson's  praise  of  his  prologues  ; 
and,  1  suppose,  in  gratitude  to  him,  he 
took  up  one  of  his  favourite  topicks,  the 
nationality  of  the  Scotch,  which  he  main- 
tained in  a  pleasant  manner,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  poetical  fiction.  '*  Come,  come, 
don't  deny  it :  thev  are  really  national. 
Why,  now,  the  Adams  are  as  liberal 
minded  men  as  anv  in  the  world :  but, 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  all  their  work- 
men aro»Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  free  from  that  nationality : 
but  so  it  happens,  that  yon  employ  the 
only  Scotch  shoeblack  in  London."  He 
imitated  the  manner  of  his  old  master 
with  ludicrous  exaggeration;  repeating, 
with  pauses  and  half  wbistlingf  inter- 
jected, 

'*  Os  komini  sublime  dedU,—<»lumque  Itieri 
Jutiitf—ei  erectos  ad  tidera—toUere  vuUiu,*^ 

looking  downwards  all  the  time,  and 
while  pronouncing  the  four  last  words, 
absolutely  touching  the  ground  with  a 
kind  of  contorted  gesticulation. 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased, 
could  imitate  Johnson  very  exactly  ;  for 
that  great  actor,  with  his  distinguished 
powers  of  expression  which  were  so 
universally  admired,  possessed  also  an 
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admirable  talent  of  mlmlckry.  He  wai 
always  Jealous  that  Johnson  spoke  lightly 
of  him.  I  recollect  his  exhibiting  him 
to  me  one  day,  as  if  saying,  **  Davy  has 
some  convivial  pleasantry  about  him,  but 
'tis  a  futile  fellow ;"  which  he  uttered 
perfectly  with  the  tone  and  air  of  John* 
son. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my 
readers,  while  they  peruse  my  account 
of  Johnson's  conversation,  to  endeavour 
to  keep  in  mind  his  deliberate  and  strong 
ntterance.  His  mode  of  speaking  was 
indeed  very  impressive  *  ;  and  I  wish  it 
could  be  preserved  as  musick  is  written^ 
according  to  the  very  ingenious  method 
of  Mr.  Steele  f,  who  has  shown  how  the 
recitation  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  other  emi- 
nent speakers,  might  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  score  t' 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Mr.  Thrale's.  He  attacked  Gray,  call* 
ing  him  '*  a  dull  fellow."  BoswBix*  "  I 
understand  he  was  reserved,  and  might 
appear  dull  in  company ;  but  surely  he 
was  not  dull  in  poetry."  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
he  was  dull  in  company,  dull  in  hit 
closet,  dull  every  where.  He  was  dull 
in  a  new  way,  and  that  made  many 
people  think  him  orbat.  He  was  a  me- 
chanical poet."  He  then  repeated  some 
ludicrous  lines,  which  have  escaped  my 
memory,  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  great, 
like  his  Odes?"  Mrs.  Thrale  maintained 
that  his  Odes  were  melodious;  upon 
which  he  exclaimed, 

"  Weave  the  «arp,  and  weave  the  woof  i" 


•  My  noble  friend  Lord  Pemhroke  said 
once  to  me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happv  plea* 
•antry  and  M>nie  tniih  that,  **  Dr.  Jolinson's 
•ayihgt  would  not  appear  so  extraordinary, 
were  It  not  Tor  his  bow-wow  tray."  The  nay? 
inrs  themselves  are  areneraliy  of  sterling 
merit;  bnt,  doubrlens,'  his  manner  was  an 
addiiioB  to  their  effrvt;  and  tiierefore  should 
be  attended  to  as  much  as  may  be.  ft  is  ne» 
ressary,  however,  to  gaard  those  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  him  againKt  overcharaett 
imitnttnns  or  caricatures  of  bis  manner,  which 
are  flrequenily  attempted,  and  many  of  which 
are  second  hand  copies  from  the  late  Mr.  Hen- 
derson the  actor, .who,  though  affoott  mimick 
of  some  persons,  did  not  represent  Johnson 
correctly. 

t  See  •*  Profdia  KatiomalU;  or,  an  Essay 
towards  establishing  tiic  Melody  snd  Measore 
of  Speech,  to  be  expressed  and  perpetuated 
by  peculiar  Symbols,"    London,  1779. 

t  I  use  I  he  phrase  in  teoref  as  Dr.  Johnsoa 
has  explained  it  in  his  Dictinaary.  '*  4  somg 
in  ScoRB,  the  words  with  the  musical  notes 
of  a  Kon^  annexed."  Bnt  I  understand  that 
in  scicntilkk  propriety  it  means  all  the  parts 
of  a  musical  composition  noted  down  in  the 
charac  ters  by  which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  eye 
of  the  skilful. 

[It  was  deelamatioH  that  Stpele  pretended 
to  rednce  to  notation  by  new  characters.  This 
be  called  the  melodp  oT  speech,  not  the  Aar^ 
mony,  whk-h  the  term  in  score  implies.    B.] 
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I  added,  lo  a  aolemn  tODc, 

*•  The  windiDf  ilieet  of  Edward'*  race. 
There  is  a  good  line."—"  Ay  (said  he), 
aiid  Uie  next  line  is  a  good  one,"  (pro- 
nouncing it  eontemptaously)  \ 

«  Give  anple  verge  and  room  enough.—** 

"  No,  sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas 
in  Gray's  poetry,  which  are  in  his  *  Elegy 
in  a  Coiintry  Churchyard.* "    He  then 
repeated  the  stanza, 
**  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulnesfl  a  pre;,**  See. 
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mistaking  one  word  ;  for  instead  of  pre- 
cinct$  be  said  canfinee.  He  added,  *<  The 
other  stanza  I  forget." 

A  yoang  lady  who  had  married  a  man 
moch  her  inferionr  in  rank  being  men* 
tioned,  a  qoestion  arose  how  a  woman's 
relations  shoald  behave  to  her  in  such  a 
situation;  and,  while  I  recapitulate  the 
debate  and  recollect  what  has  since  hap- 
pened, I  cannot  but  be  struck  in  a  man- 
ner that  delicacy  forbids  me  to  express. 
While  I  contended  that  she  ought  to  be 
treated  with  an  inflexible  steadiness  of 
displeasure,  Mrs.  Thrale  was  all  for  mild- 
ness and  forgiveness,  and,  according  to 
the  vulgar  phrase,  '*  making  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain."  Johnson.  "Madam, 
we  roust  distinguish.  Were  I  a  man  of 
rank  I  would  not  let  a  daughter  starve 
who  had  made  a  mean  marriage;  but 
having  voluntarily  defpraded  herself  from 
the  station  which  she  was  originally  en- 
titled to  hold,  I  would  snpport  her  only 
in  that  which  she  herself  had  chosen; 
and  would  not  pat  her  on  a  level  with 
my  other  daughters.  You  are  to  con- 
sider, madam,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
maintain  the  sobordination  of  civilized 
society ;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and 
shameful  deviation  from  rank,  it  should 
be  punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from 
the  same  perversion.** 

After  frequently  considering  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  In 
what  I  then  meant  to  express,  and  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  and  illus- 
trated by  the  wisdom  of  Johnson ;  and  I 
think  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
happiness  of  society,  to  which  subordi- 
nation is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
weak  and  contemptible  and  unworthy  in 
II  parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is 
sacrificing  general  advantage  to  private 
feelings.  And  let  it  be  considered,  that 
the  claim  of  a  daughter  who  has  acted 
tbns  to  be  restored  to  her  former  situation 
is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.  If  there 
be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank, 
what  does  she  suffer  by  behig  kept  in  the 
flituation  to  which  she  has  descended  ?  If 
there  be  a  value  In  that  distinction,  it 
ought  to  be  steadily  maintained.    If  in- 


dulgence be  shown  to  sndi  condnct,  and 
the  5)^enders  know  that  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  they  shall  be  received  a» 
well  as  if  they  had  not  contaminated 
their  blood  by  a  base  alliance,  the  great 
check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice  which 
generally  occasions  low  marriages  will  be 
removed,  and  the  fair  and  comfortable 
order  of  improved  life  will  be  miserably 
disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  beidg  men- 
tioned, Johnson  said,  "  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  had  so  great  a 
sale,  considering  that  they  were  the  let- 
ters of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one  who  had 
been  sq  much  in  the  mouths  of  mankind, 
one  long  accustomed  virCvm  volitare  per 
ora,** 

On  Friday,  March  31,  I  supped  with 
him  and  some  friends  at  a  tavern.  One 
of  the  company  attempted,  with  too  much 
forwardness,  to  rally  him  on  bis  late 
appearance  at  the  theatre ;  but  had  rea- 
son to  repent  of  his  temerity.  "  Why^ 
sir,  did  yon  go  to  Mrs.  Abington*s  bene- 
fit? Did  you  see?"  Johnson.  ^  No, 
sir."  "  Did  you  hear?"  Johnson.  **  No, 
sir."  •*  Why  then,  sir,  did  you  go?" 
Johnson.  "  Because,  sir,  she  is  a  favou- 
rite of  the  publick  ;  and  when  the  pub- 
lick  cares  the  thousandth  part  for  you 
that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your 
benefit  too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  betfk'om 
Lady  Diana  Beanderk,  bv  asking  him 
as  to  one  of  his  particularities,  which  her 
Ladyship  laid  I  durst  not  do.  It  seems 
he  had  been  frequently  observed  at  the 
Club  to  put  into  his  pocket  the  Seville 
oranges  after  he  had  squeezed  tlie  juice 
of  them  into  the  drink  which  he  made 
for  himself.  Beanclerk  and  Garrick 
talked  of  it  to  me,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  lie  had  a  strange  unwillingness  to  be 
discovered.  We  coukl  not  divine  whirt 
be  did  with  them  ;  and  this  was  the  bold 
question  to  be  put.  I  saw  oickhis  table 
the  spoils  of  the  preceding  night,  some 
fresh  peels  nicely  scraped  and  cut  into 
pieces.  "  O,  sir  (said  I),  I  now  partly 
see  wliat  you  do  with  the  squeezed 
oranges  which  you  put  into  vonr  pocket 
at  the  Club."  Johnson.  "  I  have  a  great 
love  for  them."  Boswux.  "And  pray, 
sir,  what  do  you  do  with  them?  Yon 
scrape  them,  it  seems,  very  neatly*  and 
what  next ?'*  Johnson.  "  Let  them  dry, 
sir."  BoswELL.  "  And  what  next?" 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  know 
their  fate  no  further.**  Boswkll.  "  Then 
the  world  must  be  left  in  the  dark.  It 
must  be  said  (assuming  a  mock  so- 
lemnity), he  scraped  them  and  let  them 
dry,  but  what  he  did  with  them  next,  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  telJ." 
I  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  yon  should  say  it 
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more  afepbaUcaUy  ^-^  ooald  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  evra  by  his  direst 
friends,  to  tell." 

He  had  tbis  mwoiDK  received  his 
Pipioina  Its  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  did  not  vaunt 
of  bis  new  dignity,  bat  I  understood  he 
was  li^ly  pleased  with  it.  1  shall  here 
insert  the  progress  and  eompletion  of 
that  high  academical  honour  in  the  same 
nAaaner  as  l.bave  traced  his  obtaining 
that  of  Master  of  Arts. 

To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fothergill, 
Vice-ChanceUor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Ifeads  of  Houses,  and  proposed  in 
Convocation. 

"  MB.  VlCB-GIlAMfSIiLOR  AND  OJKNTLRiaN, 

"  The  hoBoar  of  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by 
diploma  formerly  conferred  upon  Mr. 
SaV(7EI«  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  eminently  distingnished  himself 
by  tbfe  publication  of  a  series  of  Essays, 
excellently  calcalated  to  form  the  nian- 
oert  of  the  people,  and  in  wfaich  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  has  been 
maintained  and  recommended  by  the 
strongest  powers  of  argument  and  ele- 
gance of  language,  reflected  an  equal 
degree  of  lustre  upon  the  University 
itself. 

"  The  many  learned  labours  which 
have  since  that  time  employed  the  atten- 
tion and  displayed  the  abilities  of  that 
gieac  roan,  so  much  to  the  advancement 
of  literature  and  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
B»anity»  render  him  worthy  of  more 
difltingaished  honours  in  the  Republic  of 
letters :  and  I  persuade  myself  that  I 
shall  act  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  University,  in  desiring  that  it 
may  be  proposed  in  Convocation  to  con- 
fer on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil 
2iftw  by  dipliHna,  to  which  I  readily  give 
my  consent ;  and  am, 
*'  Mr.  Vice-ChanceUor  and  Gentlemen, 
'<  Your  affectionate 

*'  Friend  and  servant, 
'*  North*." 
«( Downing  Street,  March  SS,  ITW." 

DiPIiOMA. 

«  CANCEL.LARIUS,    MagistH,   et 

Seholares   Umversita/Hs  Osoniensia 

omnihus  ad  quos  presentee  IMetee 

pervenerint,    saiutem    in    Domino 

Sempiiemam* 

•*  Sciatis,  virum  iUustrem,  Sahuelkm 

Johnson,  in  omni  humaniorum  Utera- 

•htm  genere  eruditum,  omniumque  sci- 

entiarum  eomprehensionefelidssimum, 

$criptis  suts,  ad popularium  mores  fbr- 

•  Extracted  from  the  Courocatlon  Regis. 
<er«  Oxforil. 


sententiartim  ffravitate  eompMitis,  ita 
olim  inclarvisse,  ut  dignus  videretur 
cut  ah  Academic  suA  eximia  qtuBdmn 
laudis  pnemia  dtfferentur,  quUfue  vene- 
rabilem  Magistrorum  Ordinem  stttMnd 
cnm  dianitate  eooptturetur  : 

'*  Cum  verb  eundem  ctarissimum 
virum  tot  posted  tantique  labores,  in 
patrid  prtBseriim  lingud  omandA  et 
stabilienddfeHciter  impensi,  itainsiff- 
niverintf  ut  in  lAterarum  Republic^ 
PfUNCKPSiom  e*  PaufAUua  jMr«  kabeti^ 
tur;  Nos,  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et 
Seholares  Universitatis  OsonienHs, 
qud  talis  viri  merita  pari  hon&ris  re- 
muneratione  extequentuTf  etperpetmun 
suss  sifkul  lawdis,  nottraque  ergd  Ute- 
ros  prapensissimtB  vohmtatis  extet  mo» 
numentum,  in  soleimi  Convocatione 
Doctoriim  et  MagistrortMn  Regentium, 
et  non  Regentium^  prtedietvm  Sahu- 
BLEM  JoRNSON  DootOTem  in  Jwre  OitUi 
remmoiavimns  et  constituimus,  eumqut 
virtute  pDtesohtis  DipUmatis  singulH 
jurilms,  pri^rilegiis  et  honoHhus,  ad 
istwm  gr^tdum  qudqnA  pertinentibuSf 
/Hsi  et  gaudere  jusnmus.  In  evjus  rH 
testimoniium  ■  commune  Universitatit 
Oxonienelss^fllhimpr^Bsentibus  apponi 
fednnu. 

'*  Datum  in  Domo  noitr^e  ConeO' 
eationis  dig  ttioeiimo  Mentis  MartH, 
Anno  Domini  MWesimo  septingent^- 
m»  septuagetsmg  quinto  *." 

"   Firo    Reverendo   TuouAt    Fothkr- 

GILL,  S,  T.  P,  Universitatis  Oaoni-. 

ensis  Fice-Cancellario, 

"  S.  P.  D. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  MULTIS  non  est  opus,  ut  testi* 

monium  quo,  te  preende,  Oxonienna 

nomen  mewn  posteris  oommendtirunt, 

*  The  oririnal  U  ia  my  poMCSsioa.  He 
showed  me  the  Diplooia,  and  allowed  me  lo 
read  it,  but  would  boi  cooMiit  to  my  takiof  u 
copy  of  it,  fearing  perhafM  that  I  should  blase 
it  abroad  in  hia  rifetime.  ilia  objection  to 
thia  appears  from  his  fiSih  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  whom  in  that  letter  he  thus  scolds  for 
the  f  rouBCM  of  Iter  tkMetf  of  him.-'**  The 
other  Oxford  uewa  is,  that  they  have  aent  me 
a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  such  praiaes 


in  the  Diploma  as  perhaps  ought  to  make  me 
ashamed :  they  are  very  like  your  praise-  * 
wonder  whether  I  shall  show  it  to  yea." 


It  is  remarkable  that  he  never,  so  fiar  as  I 
know,  assumed  his  title  of  Doctor,  but  called 
himself  Mr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  many 
of  his  cards  or  notes  to  mywdf,  and  I  have 
aeen  maoy  Awmlilm  to  other  wenmnsy  in  wMeh 
he  uniformly  lakes  that  deaigDatioH«~|  once 
observed  on  his  table  a  letter  directed  to  biai 
with  the  addition  of  £»9K<re,  and  objected  to 
it  as  beine  a  «lc«if  natioik  inferionr  to  that  ut 
Doctor;  out  he  cbeckeA   me,  end  saMoed 

(tieeaed  with  it,  beeauae,  a»  I  co^iifeec«rBd.h« 
iked  to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  clasa 
of  literanrmen,  and  to  be  merely  ftuUtl,-^ 


qtuUi  anhmo  aee^perim  eomp&rtmm  fit- 
Ham.  Nemo  §ibi  flaeen$  non  latatw  ; 
nemo  ftW  non  placBt,  qtd  «»fti»,  lito- 
rarum  arbiiris,  plaeere  potuit.  Hoe 
tamon  Aofref  ineommodi  tantum  bene- 
Jteimm,  qnod  mihi  nunqitam  potthAe 
tine  9eetnB  famm  detrimento  vel  labi 
Heoat  vel  eeeeare  ;  eemperque  tit  ttmen- 
dum,  ne  quod  mihi  tarn  exknite  Iwudi 
ett,  9obi»  ttUquando  flat  opprobrio. 
rale*." 

«  T.  Id,  Apr.  1775." 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes's 
"  Anuals  of  Scotland/'  and  wrote  a  few 
notes  on  the  mai^in  with  red  ink,  which 
he  bade  me  tell  his  Lordship  did  not  sink 
into  the  paper,  and  might  be  wiped  off 
with  a  wet  sponge,  so  that  he  did  not 
spoil  his  manoscnpt. — I  observed  to  biro 
that  there  were  very  few  of  his  friends  so 
accurate  as  that  I  could  venture  to  put 
down  in  writing  what  they  told  me  as 
bis  sayings.  Johnson.  *'  Wliy  should 
yon  wiite  down  my  sayings  V*  fioswxix. 
"  I  write  them  when  they  are  good.'' 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  you  may  as  well  write 
down  the  sayings  of  any  one  else  that  are 
good."  fint  voheret  I  might  with  great 
propriety  have  added,  can  I  find  such  % 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the 
evening,  and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs. 
Williams.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  whose 
extraordinary  travels  had  been  much  the 
subject  of  conversation.  But  I  found  he 
had  not  listened  to  him  with  that  full 
confidence,  without  which  there  is  little 
satisfaction  in  the  society  of  travellers.  I 
was  curious  to  hear  what  opinion  so  able 
a  Judge  as  Johnson  had  formed  of  his 
abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he  was  not  a  man 
t>t  sense.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  is 
not  a  distinct  relater ;  and  I  should  say, 
be  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in 
sense.  I- did  not  perceive  any  superioritv 
of  understanding.''  Boswell.  *'  But  will 
you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  resolu- 
tion in  penetrating  into  distant  regions  ?" 
Johnson.  *'  That,  sir,  is  not  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose :  we  are  talking  of  sense. 
A  fighting  cock  has  a  nobleness  of  reso- 
lution." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  April  2,  I  dined 
with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of 
Pooe.  Johnson.  "  He  wrote  his  *  Dun- 
t\m'  for  fame.  That  was  his  primary 
motive.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  the 
dunces  might  have  railed  against  him  till 
they  were  weary,  without  his  troubling 
bimself  about  them.  He  delighted  to  vex 
Ihem,  DO  doubt ;  but  he  had  more  delight 
Sn  seeing  how  well  he  could  vex  them." 

•  "  The  oriciDal  Iff  in  die  banilt  of  Dr.  Fo- 
tlwrtlH,  then  Vloe*Chancell*r,  wb*  made  Mim 
kmaascipt.'*   T.  Wabtow. 
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The  "  Odes  to  Obseority  and  Oblf- 
vioD,"  Id  ridicule  of  *'  cool  Mason  and 
warm  Gray,"  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
mid,  "  They  are  Colman's  best  things." 
Upon  its  being  observed  that  it  was  be- 
lieved these  CMes  were  made  by  Colman 
and  Lloyd  jointly  ;— Johnson.  «*  Nay, 
sir,  how  can  two  people  make  an  Ode  ? 
Perhaps  one  made  one  of  them,  and  one 
the  other."  I  observed  that  two  people 
had  made  a  play,  and  quoted  the  anec> 
dote  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who 
were  brought  under  suspicion  of  treason, 
because  while  concerting  the  plan  of  a 
Craf^edy  when  sitting  together  at  a  tavern, 
one  of  them  was  overheard  saying  to  the 
other,  **  IMl  kill  the  King."  Johnson. 
**  The  first  of  these  Odes  is  the  best ;  bnt 
they  are  both  good.  They  exposed  a 
▼ery  bad  kind  of  writing."  Boswxu.. 
*'  Sorely,  sir,  Mr.  Mason's '  Elfrida'  is  a 
fine  Poem  :  at  least,  you  will  allow  there 
are  some  good  passages  in  it."  Johnson. 
**  There  are  now  and  then  some  good 
imitations  of  Milton's  bad  manner.'* 

1 4>ften  wondered  at  his  low  estimation 
of  the  writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of 
Qmy*t  poetry  I  have,  in  a  former  part 
of  tJiis  work,  expressed  my  high  opinion  ; 
and  for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  f  have  ever 
entertained  a  warm  admiration.  His 
*'  Eirrida"  is  exqoisite,  both  in  poetical 
descriptionwid  moral  sentiment ;  and  his 
*'  CaraQtaeas  "  is  a  noble  drama.  Nor 
can  I  omit  paying  my  tribute  of  {Mralse 
to  some  of  nis  smaller  poems,  which  I 
have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  no 
criticism  shall  persuade  me  not  to  like. 
If  I  wondered  at  Johnson's  not  tasting 
the  works  of  Mason  and  Gray,  still  more 
have  I  wondered  at  their  not  tasting  his 
works :  that  they  siiould  be  insensible  to 
his  mei^y  of  diction,  to  his  splendour  of 
images,  and  comprehension  of  thought. 
Tastes  may  differ  as  to  the  violin,  the 
flute,  the  haatboy,  in  short  all  the  lesser 
instruments :  but  who  can  be  insensible 
to  the  powerful  impressions  of  the  ma- 
jestick  organ  % 

His  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny  "  being 
mentioned,  he  said,  **  I  think  1  hare  noC 
been  attacked  enough  for  it.  Attack  is 
the  reaction  ;  I  never  think  I  have  hit 
hard,  unless  it  rebounds."  Bo«wau» 
*'  1  don't  know,  sir,  what  yon  wofeiM  be 
at.  Five  or  six  shots  of  small  arms  fai 
every  newspaper  and  repeated  eannonad- 
ing  in  pamphlets  might,  I  think,  salMV 
yon.  But,  sir»  you'll  never  maka  out  this 
OMMch)  of  which  we  have  talked*  with  a 
certain  polltieal  lady,  since  you  are  so 
severe  against  her  principles."  Johm- 
aoN.  **  Nay,  sir,  I  have  the  better  chanoe 
fw  that.  She  'is  like  the  Amasons  of  old ; 
she  must  be  courted  by  the  sword.  Bat 
I  have  .not-  bean  «even  ap«n  her."  Bos- 
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WKii.  '*  Yes,  sir,  you  have  made  her 
ridicnloue."  Johnson.  **  That  was  al- 
ready done,  air.  To  eudeavoar  to  make 
her  ridicalous  is  like  blacking  the  chim- 
ney." 

I  pnt  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at 
Ellon  in  Scotland  said,  that  he  heard  he 
was  the  greatest  man  in  England,  next 
to  Lord  Mansfield.  "  Ay,  sir  (said  be), 
the  exception  deftned  the  idea.  A  Scotch- 
man  conid  go  do  farther: 

*  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go.*»» 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by 
fashionable  people,  which  were  pot  into 
her  Vase  at  Batheaston  Villa,  near  Bath, 
in  competition  for  honorary  prites,  being 
mentioned,  he  held  them  very  cheap : 
"  Bout»  rim£»  (said  he)  is  a  mere  con- 
ceit, and  an  old  conceit  now  ;  I  wonder 
bow  people  were  persuaded  to  write  in 
that  manner  fur  this  lady."  I  named  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  who  wrote 
for  the  Vase.  Johnson.  **  He  was  a 
blockhead  for  his  pains."  Boswkll.  "The 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  wrote." — 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland may  do  what  she  pleases : 
nobody  will  say  any  thing  to  a  lady  of 
her  high  rank.  But  I  should  be  apt  to 
throw  ••••••  '8  verses  in  his  face." 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet 
Street,  owing  to  the  constant  quick  suc- 
cession of  people  which  we  perceive 
passing  through  it.  Johnson.  *'  Why, 
•ir.  Fleet  Street  has  a  very  animated 
appearance ;  but  I  think  the  foil  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross." 

He  made  the  common  remaric  on  the 
nnhapplness  which  men  who  have  led  a 
busy  life  experience,  when  they  retire 
in  expectation  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
ease,  and  that  they  generally  languish  for 
.want  of  their  habitual  occupation,  and 
wish  to  return  to  it.  He  mentioned  as 
■trong  an  instance  of  this  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  **  An  eminent  tallow-chandler 
in  Ix>ndoD,  who  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune,  gave  up  the  trade  in  favour 
of  his  foreman,  and  went  to  live  at  a 
country-house  near  town.  He  soon  grew 
wear)',  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  old 
shop,  where  he  desired  they  might  let 
him  know  their  melting-day,  and  he 
■woald  come  and  assist  them ;  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man, 
to  whom  the  most  disgnsting  circum- 
stances in  the  business  to  which  he  had 
been  used  was  a  relief  fkrom  idleness." 

On  Wednesday,  April  5,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Messieurs  Dihy*s,  with  Mr.  John 
Scott  of  Amwell,  the  Quaker,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mr.  Miller  (now  Sir  John),  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man, whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting 
to  Mr.  Dilly's  fable,  having  seen  him  at 


Mr.  Thrale*s,  and  beea  told  that  he  had 
come  to  England  chieOy  with  a  view  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  highest  veneration.  He  has  since 
published  "  A  Philosophical  Survey  of 
the  Sonth  of  Ireland,"  a  very  entertain- 
ing book,  which  has,  however,  one  fault : 
—that  it  assumes  the  fictitious  character 
of  an  Englishman. 

We  talked  of  publiok  speaking.  John-* 
son.  "  We  must  not  estimate  a  man's 
powers  by  his  being  able  or  not  able  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  in  publick.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Brown,  one  of  the  first  wits  of 
this  country,  got  into  Parliament,  and 
never  opened  his  month.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never 
to  try  to  speak  than  to  try  it  and  fail ;  as 
it  is  more  disgraceful  not  to  fight  than  to 
fight  and  be  beaten."  This  argument 
appeared  to  me  fallacious ;  for  if  a  man 
has  not  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
would  have  done  very  well  if  he  had 
tried  ;  whereas,  if  he  has  tried  and  failed, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  him< 
*'  Why  then  (I  asked),  is  it  thought  dis- 
graceful  for  a  man  not  to  fight,  and  not 
disgraceful  not  to  speak  in  publick  f" 
Johnson.  **  Because  there  may  be  other 
reasons  for  a  man's  not  speaking  in  pul»- 
lick  than  want  of  resolution :  he  may 
have  nothing  to  say  (laughing).  Where- 
as, sir,  yon  know  courage  is  reckoned 
the  greatest  of  all  virtues ;  because,  un- 
less a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no 
security  for  preserving  any  other." 

He  observed,  that "  the  statutes  against 
bribery  were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts 
with  money  from  getting  into  Parlia- 
ment ;"  adding,  that  "  if  he  were  a  gen- 
tleman of  landed  property,  he  wonld 
turn  out  all  his  tenants  who  did  not  vote 
for  the  candidate  whom  he  supported." 
— Langton.  "  Wonld  not  that,  sir,  be 
checking  the  freedom  of  election  f"  John- 
son. **  Sir,  the  law  does  not  mean  that 
the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  old  family  interest ;  of  the 
permanent  property  of  the  country." 

On  Thursday,  April  6,  1  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr. 
Hicky  the  painter,  and  my  old  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Moody  the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemp- 
tuously of  Colley  Cibber.  "  It  is  won- 
derful that  a  man,  who  for  forty  years 
had  lived  with  the  great  and  the  witty, 
should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  talents  oS 
conversation  :  and  he  had  but  half  to 
Airnish  ;  for  one  half  of  what  he  said  was 
oaths."  He,  however,  allowed  consider- 
able merit  to  some  of  his  comedies,  and 
said  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  <'  Careless  Husband  "  was  not  writ- 
ten by  himself.  Daviea  said,  be  was  the 
first  dramatick   writer  wlio  intixKluced 
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foiteel  ladies  opon  Ihe  tUge.  Johnsoa 
refoted  his  observation  by  iostandng 
several  such  characters  in  comedies  be- 
fore his  time.  Davibs  (trying  to  defend 
himself  from  a  charge  of  ignorance).  "  1 
mean  genteel  moral  characters.''  "  I 
think  (said  Hicky  ),  gentility  and  morality 
are  inseparable.''  Boswkll.  "  By  no 
means,  sir.  The  genteelest  characters  are 
often  the  most  immoral.  Does  not  Lord 
Chesterfield  give  precepts  for  uniting 
wickedness  and  the  graces?  A  man, 
indeed t  is  not  genteel  when  he  gets 
drnnk ;  bat  most  vices  may  be  commit- 
ted veiy  genteelly :  a  man  may  debaocfa 
hisfriend^s  wife  genteelly  :  he  may  cheat 
tt  cards  genteelly."  Hiccr.  '*  I  do  not 
think  that  is  genteel."  Boswsll.  **  Sir, 
it  may  not  be  like  a  gentleman,  but  it 
nay  be  genteel.*'  Jobmson.  '*  Yon  are 
meaning  two  different  things.  One  means 
exteriour  grace ;  the  other  honour.  It  is 
certain  that  a  man  may  be  very  immoral 
with  exterionr  grace.  Lovelace,  in  *  Cla- 
rissa,' is  a  very  genteel  and  a  very  wicked 
character.  Tom  Hervey,  who  died  t'other 
day,  though  a  vicious  man,  was  one  of 
the  genteelest  men  that  ever  lived."  Tom 
Davies  instanced  Charles  the  Second. 
Johnson  (taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon 
that  Piince,  for  whom  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary partiality).  **  Charles  the  Se- 
cond was  licentious  in  his  practice ;  but 
he  always  had  a  reverence  for  what  was 
good.  Charles  the  Second  knew  his 
people,  and  rewarded  merit.  The  Church 
was  at  no  time  better  filled  than  in  bis 
reign.  He  was  the  best  King  we  have 
bad  fk-om  his  time  till  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  except  James  the  Se- 
cond, who  was  a  very  good  King,  but 
unhappily  believed  that  it  was  necessary 
Yor  the  salvation  of  his  subjects  that  they 
should  be  Roman  Catbolicks.  He  had 
the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  his  subjects,  till  he  lost  a  great  empire. 
We,  M  bo  thought  that  we  should  not  be 
saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catbolicks,  had 
the  merit  of  maintaining  onr  religion  at 
the  expense  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
the  government  of  King  William,  for  It 
could  not  be  done  otherwise, — to  the 
government  of  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less scoundrels  that  ever  existed.  No  ; 
Charles  the  Second  was  not  snch  a  man 

as (naming  another  King).  He 

did  not  destroy  his  father's  will.  He  took 
money,  indeed,  from  France ;  but  he  did 
not  betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled : 
he  did  not  let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours. 
George  the  First  knew  nothing,  and  de- 
sired to  know  nothing ;  did  nothing,  and 
desired  to  do  nothing ;  and  the  only  good 
thing  that  is  told  of  him  is  that  he  wished 
to  restore  the  crown  to  its  hereditary 
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He  roared  with  prodigious 
violence  against  George  the  Second. 
When  he  ceased.  Moody  interjected,  in 
an  Irish  tone,  and  with  a  comick  looki 
"  Ah  I  poor  George  the  Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell had  come  from  Ireland  to  London* 
principally  to  see  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
seemed  angry  at  this  observation.  Da- 
vies.  *'  Why,  you  know,  sir,  there  came 
a  man  from  Spain  to  see  Livy  *  ;  and 
Corelli  came  to  England  to  see  Purcell  f , 
and,  when  he  heard  he  was  dead,  went 
directly  back  again  to  Italy."  Johnson. 
*'  I  should  not  have  wished  to  be  dead  to 
disappoint  Campbell,  had  he  been  so 
foolish  as  you  represent  him  ;  but  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred 
miles  off."  This  was  apparently  per- 
verse ;  and  I  do  believe  it  was  not  his 
real  way  of  thinking :  he  could  not  bat 
tike  a  man  who  came  so  far  to  see  him. 
He  laughed  with  some  complacency 
when  I  told  him  Campbell's  odd  expres- 
sion to  me  concerning  him :  "  That  hav- 
ing  seen  such  a  man  was  a  thing  to  talk 
of  a  century  hence,"— as  if  be  could  live 
so  long. 

We  got  into  an  argument  whether  the 
Judges  who  went  to  India  might  with 
propriety  engage  in  trade.  Johnsoo 
warmly  maintained  that  ihey  might,"  For 
why  (he  urged)  should  not  Judges  get 
riches,  as  well  as  those  who  deserve  them 
less  ?'*  I  said,  they  should  have  sufficient 
salaries,  and  have  nothing  to  take  off 
their  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the 
publick.  Johnson.  "  No  Judge,  sir,  can 
give  his  wliole  attention  to  his  office ;  and 
it  is  very  proper  that  he  should  employ 
what  time  he  has  to  himself,  to  his  own 
advantage,  in  the  most  profitable  man* 
ner."  **  Then,  sir  (said  Davies,  who 
enlivened  the  dispute  by  making  it  some> 
what  dramatick),  he  may  become  an 
insurer}  and  when  he  is  going  to  the 
bench,  he  may  be  stopped, — *  Your  Lord- 
ship cannot  go  yet ;  here  is  a  bunch  of 
invoices:  several  ships  are  about  to 
sail.'  "  Johnson.  **  Sir,  yon  may  as  weli 
say  a  Judge  should  not  have  a  boose; 
for  they  may  come  and  tell  him, '  Yoar 
Lordship's  house  is  on  fire;'  and  so^ 
instead  of  minding  the  business  of  his 
Court,  he  is  to  be  occupied  in  getting  the 
engine  with  the  greatest  speed.  iWe 
is  no  end  of  this.  Every  Judge  who  has 
land  trades  to  a  certain  extent  in  corn  or 
in  cattle ;  and  in  the  land  itself  undoubt* 
ediy  his  steward  acts  for  him,  and  so  do 
clerks  for  a  great  merchant.  A  Judge 
may  be  a  farmer;  but  he  is  not  to  geld 
his  own  pigs.    A  Judge  may  play  a  little 

•  Plin.  Epitt.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  s. 
t  [Mr.  Davies  waa  heie  mistaken.    Corelli 
never  was  in  Enfflaml.    B.] 
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At  eards  for  Ha  ammemeDt;  bot  he  is 
not  to  play  at  marbles,  or  chnck  farthiag 
in  the  Piazea.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  pro- 
fessioD  to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  great 
proportion  of  his  time.  It  is  wonderful 
when  a  calculation  is  made,  how  little 
the  mind  is  actually  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  any  profession.  No  man 
wottld  be  a  Judge  upon  the  condition  of 
being  totally  a  Judge.  The  best  employed 
lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work  but  for  a 
small  proportion  of  his  time :  a  great 
deal  of  his  occupation  is  merely  mecha- 
nical.— I  once  wrote  for  a  magasine :  I 
made  a  calculation,  that  if  I  should  write 
bat  a  page  a  day,  at  the  same  rate,  I 
should  in  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes 
in  folio,  of  an  ordinary  size  and  print.'* 
BOfiWEix.  "Such  as  Carte*s  History?" 
JoRiraoN.  "  Yes,  sir.  When  a  man 
writes  from  his  own  mind,  he  writes 
very  rapidly*.  The  greatest  part  of  a 
Writer's  time  is  spent  in  reading,  in  order 
to  write ;  a  man  will  turn  over  half  a 
Hbrary  to  make  one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  theJadges 
trading,  and  mentioned  Hale  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  perfect  Judge,  who  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  office.  J<»]nson. 
*'  Hale,  sir,  attended  to  other  things  be- 
side law :  he  left  a  great  estate."  Bos- 
"wmAj.  '*That  was  becaase  what  be  got 
accumulated  without  any  exertion  and 
anxiety  on  his  part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on.  Moody 
once  tried  to  say  something  on  our  side. 
Tom  Davles  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
to  encourage  him.  Beaaclerk,  to  whom 
I  mentioned  this  ciroamstaoee,  said, 
"  that  he  could  not  eonoeive  a  more  hu- 
miliating situation  than  to  be  clapped  on 
tlie  back  by  Tom  Davies." 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  Dictionary 
of  dommerce  Dr.  Jolmaon  wrote  the 
i*re«M<ie.  Jobmson.  *'  Old  Gardner  the 
bookseller  employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to 
writa  a  monthly  miscellany,  called  *  The 
Univarsal  Visitor.'  There  was  a  formal 
written  contract,  which  Allen  the  printer 
•aw.  Gardner  thoaght  as  you  do  of  the 
Jadge.  They  were  bound  to  write  no- 
thini  «i*e ;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a 
third  of  the  proflu  of  his  sixpenny  pam- 
^hl^;  «nd  the  contract  was  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of 
living  this  to  Thorlow,  in  the  cause 
aboat  Literary  Property.  What  an  ex- 
cellent  instance  wonki  it  have  been  of 
4he  oppression  of  bot^cllerg  towards 
^peor   authonrstl"   (smiling.)     Davles, 

•  JohiMOB  certainly  did,  wfae  had  a  vind 
«torc<t  v'uk,  limait  ledge,  and  teeningr  wiUi 
imajfrery;  but  the  observation  is  not  applica- 
ble to  writerg  in  general. 

t  There  has  probably  been  some  mittake  as 
to  the  terms  of  this  suppoaed  extnordinary 


BcalouB  for  the  iMn«nr  of  tke  Trade, 
said,  Gardner  waa  not  properly  a  book- 
seller. Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir;  he  «eiv 
tainly  was  a  bookseller.  He  had  served 
his  time  ragnlarljr,  was  a  »eB»ber  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  kept  a  shop  in  the 
face  of  mankind,  purchaaed  oopyrif^t, 
and  was  a  biUiopoief  sir,  in  every  sense. 
I  wrote  for  some  months  in  <  The  Una- 
versal  Visitor,'  for  poor  Smart,  while  Im 
was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the  terais 
on  which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and 
thinking  I  was  doing  him  good.  I  hoped 
his  wits  would aoon  retamto  him.  Mina 
retnrned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  'The 
Universal  Visitor'  no  longer." 

Friday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at 
a  Tavern,  with  a  nonerons  eompmy. 
Johnson.  "  I  have  been  reading  <  Twiss's 
Travels  in  Spain,'  whichr  are  just  conae 
oat.  l^ey  are  as  good  aa  the  first  book 
of  travels  that  yon  will  take  up.  They 
are  as  good  as  those  of  Keysleror  Blaia-. 
ville :  nay,  as  Addison's^,  if  you  except 
the  learning.  They  are  not  so  good  at 
Brydone^s,  but  they  are  better  than  Po. 
coke's.  I  have  not,  indeed,  cot  the 
leaves  yet;  but  I  have  read  in  them 
where  the  pages  are  open,  and  1  do  not 
suppose  that  what  is  in  the  pages  which 
are  ckifed  is  worse  than  what  is  in  the 
open  page8.~*It  would  seem  (be  added), 
that  Addison  had  not  acquired  much 
Italian  learning,  for  we  do  n<it  find  it 
introduced  into  his  writings.  The  only 
instance  that  I  recollect  i«  his  qnotiog 
'  Stavo  bene;  per  atar  mtegHo,  ato 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having,  bor- 
rowed many  of  his  classical  remarks 
from  Leandro  Alberti.  Mr.  Beauderk 
said,  "  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  bor. 
rowed  also  from  anodier  Italian  authonr." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  all  who  go  to  look 
for  what  the  Claaaicks  have  said  of  Italy, 
must  find  the  same  passages  ||;   and  I 

contract,  the  recital  of  which  from  hearsay 
afforded  Johnson  so  much  play  for  bi«  spor^ 
tive  aciiteness.  Or  if  it  was  worded  as  he 
Bwpposed,  it  i«  «o  stranffe  that  I  should  con- 
chide  it  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Gardner,  i  an 
assured,  was  a  worthy  and  liberal  man. 

I  [Speaking  of  Addisnii's  Remarks  on  Italy 
in  the  '*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'* 
Cp.  aso,  3d  edit.)  be  says,  <*  It  is  a  icdioaa 
book,  and  if  it  were  not  attaohfui  to  Addisoo's 
previous  repatation,  one  would  not  think 
much  of  it.  Had  lie  written  notliin?  else,  his 
name  wonid  not  have  lived.  Adduon  does 
not  seem  to  have  irone  deep  iaie  liaUaa  lite- 
rature: he  shows  Boibiflg-  of  it  in  his  snhse- 
?Hent  writioK*.— He  shows  a  great  deal  of 
reach  ledrning."    M.] 

J  [Addison,  however,  does  not  mentioa 
where  this  celebrated  Epitaph,  wliich  has 
elwlpd  a  very  diligent  inquiry ,  is  found.   M.J 

U  [**  But  if  you  fliid  the  same  apflications  in 
another  book,  then  Addi«on*i  teaming  fklis  to 
the  groanri.**  Journal  of  a  Tonr  to  the  He- 
brides, M  supra,   M.J 
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•bovld  lUok  it  would  be  one  ef  the  first 
things  the  ItaHime  wooM  do  on  the  revival 
of  learning,  to  collect  all  that  the  Ronan 
anthours  have  nakl  of  their  coantry.'' 

Ossian   being  mentioned ; — JottN80N« 

Supposing  the   Irish  and   Erse   Ub- 

lages  to  be  the  same,  which  I  do  not 
_  jlieve,  yet  as  there  is  no  reason  to  sup. 
posethat  thelnhahitantt  of  the  Highiaads 
and  Hebrides  ever  wrote  their  native 
langoage^  it  is  net  to  be  credited  that  a 
long  poem  was  preserved  a«io«g  them. 
If  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  art  of 
writing  being  practised  in  one  of  the 
coomies  of  England^  we  should  not  be- 
lieve that  a  long  poem  was  preserved 
there,  though  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, where  the  same  language  was  spoken, 
the  inhabitants  could  write."  Bbau- 
CLBRJC.  *'  The  ballad  of  Lilliburleru  was 
once  in  the  months  of  all  the  people  of 
■this  country,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a 
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great  effect  in  bringing  about  the  Revo- 
lution. Yet  I  question  whether  any  body 
ban  repeat  it  now;  which  shows  how 
improbable  it  is  that  much  poetry  should 
be  preserved  by  tradition.'* 

One  of  the  company  suggested  an  in- 
ternal objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poetry  said  to  be  Ossian's,  that  we  do 
not  find  the  wolf  in  It,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  John- 


son to  think  of  other  wild  beasts;  and 
while  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr. 
Langton  were  carrying  on  a  dialogue 
about  something  which  engaged  tUem 
earnestly,  he,  in  the  midst  of  it,  broke 
out,  "  Pennant  tells  of  Bears."--[What 
iie  added,  I  have  forgotten.]  They  went 
on,  which  he,  being  dull  of  hearing,  did 
not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did,  was  not  will- 
ing to  break  off  his  talk  ;  so  he  continued 
to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and  Bear 
(**  like  a  word  in  a  catch »»  as  Beauclerk 
said),  was  repeatedly  heard  at  intervals, 
which  coming  from  -him  who,  by  those 
who  did  not  know  liira,  had  been  so 
4>ften  assimilated  to  that  ferocious  ani- 
mal, while  we  who  were  sitting  around 
could  hardly  stifle  laughter,  produced  a 
very  ludicrous  effect.  Silence  having 
ensued,  he  proceeded :  **  We  are  told 
that  the  black  bear  is  innocent;  but  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  him.'* 
Mr.  Cibbon  muttered,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  "  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself 
with  pou,"  This  piece  of  sarcastick  plea- 
santry was  a  prudent  resolution,  if  ap- 
plied to  a  competition  of  abilities. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our 
topicks,  Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a 
strong  determined  tone,  an  apophthegm, 
at  which  many  will  start :  "  Patriotism 
is  the  last  .refuge  of  a  scoundrel.'*  But 
let  it  be  considered  that  he  did.  not  mean 


a  real  and  generous  lov*  of  oar  country, 
bat  that  pretended  patriotism  which  so 
many,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
made  a  cloak  for  self  interest.  I  main- 
tained that  certainly  all  patriots  were  not 
scoundrels.  Being  urged  (not  by  John- 
son) to  name  one  exception,  I  mentioned 
an  eminent  person  whom  we  all  greatly 
admired.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say, 
that  he  is  not  honest ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  conclude  from  hb  political 
cobduct  that  he  i»  honest.  Were  he  to 
spt  a  place  from  this  ministry,  he 
would  lose  that  character  of  firmness 
which  he  has,  and  might  be  turned  out 
of  his  place  in  a  year.  This  ministry  is 
neither  stable  nor  eratefol  to  their  friends, 
as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was :  so  that  he 
may  think  it  more  for  his  interest  to  taka 
his  chance  of  his  party  coming  in." 

Mrs.  Pritcbard  being  mentioned,  he 
said,  "  Her  playing  was  quite  mechani- 
cal. It  is  wonderful  how  little  mind  she 
had.  Sir,  she  had  never  read  the  tra- 
gedy of  Macbeth  all  through.  She  no 
more  thought  of  the  play  out  of  which 
her  part  was  taken  than  a  shoemaker 
thinks  of  the  skin,  out  of  which  the  piece 
of  leather,  of  which  he  is  making  a  pair 
of  shoes,  is  cut." 

On  Saturday,  April  8,  I  dined  witli 
him  at  Mr.  Tbrale^s,  where  we  met  the 
Irish  Dr.  GJtmpbeU.  Johnson  had  sup- 
ped the  night  before  at  Mrs.  Abingtwi's 
with  some  fashionable  people  whom  he 
named;  and  be  seemed  much  pleaaed 
with  having  made  one  in  so  eleganl  a 
circle.  Nor  did  be  omit  to  pique  lus 
mUtrena  a  little  with  jealousy  of  her 
housewifery ;  for  he  said  (with  a  smile);, 
**  Mrs.  Atoogton's  jelly,  my  dear  lady^ 
was  better  than  yours." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised 
a  coarse  mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating 
his  bona  mota  in  his  hearing,  told  us  that 
he  had  said,  a  certain  celebrated  actor 
was  just  fit  to  stand  at  the  door  of  an 
auction  room  with  a  long  pole,  «nd  cry 
"  Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in ;"  and  that 
a  certain  authour,  upon  hearing  this,  had 
said  that  anotlier  still  more  celebsated 
actor  wars  fit  for  nothing  better  than  -that, 
and  would  pick  your  pocket  after  you 
came-  out.  Johnson.  **  Nay,  ray  dear 
lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what  our  friend 
added ;  there  is  only  abuse.  You  «nay 
as  well  say  nf  any  man  that  he  will  pick 
a  pocket.  Besides,  the  man  w4m>  Is 
stationed  at  the  door  does  not  pick  pso- 
pie's  pockets;  that  is  done  within,  by 
the  auctioneer." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  DavieB 
repeated,  in  a  very  bold  manner,  the 
story  of  Dr.  Johnson's  first  repartee  to 
me,  which  I  have  related  exactly  *.   He 

•  P.  118. 
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made  me  say,  "  I  wm  bom  in  Scot- 
land/* instead  of  "  1  come  from  Scot- 
land;"  BO  that  Johnson's  saying,  *'  That, 
sir,  is  wliat  a  great  many  of  yoar  coun- 
trymen cannot  lielp,"  liad  no  point,  or 
even  meaning :  and  tliat  npon  this  being 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzlierbert,  be  ob- 
•erved, "  It  is  not  every  man  that  can 
carry  a  bon  mot." 

On  Monday,  April  10,  I  dined  ^ith 
him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Mr. 
Langton  and  the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell, 
whom  the  General  had  obligingly  given 
me  leave  to  bring  with  me.  This  learned 
gentleman  was  thus  gratified  with  a  very 
high  intellectual  feast,  by  not  only  being 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with 
General  Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so 
long  a  celebrated  name  both  at  home 
and  abroad*. 

I  must,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my 
readers  not  to  suppose  that  my  imper- 
fect record  of  conversation  contains  the 
whole  of  what  was  said  by  Johnson,  or 
other  eminent  persons  who  lived  with 
him.  What  I  have  preserved,  however, 
has  the  value  of  the  most  perfect  anthen 
ticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  npon  Pope's 
melancholy  remark, 

**  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blesL' 
He  asserted  that  the  present  was  never 
a  happy  state  to  any  human  being ;  but 
that,  as  every  part  of  life,  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  was  at  some  point  of  time 
a  period  yet  to  come,  in  which  felicity 
was  expected,  there  was  some  happiness 
produced  by  hope.  Being  pressed  upon 
this  subject,  and  asked  if  he  really  was 
of  opinion  that  though,  in  general,  hap- 
piness was  very  rare  in  human  life,  a 
man  was  not  sometimes  happy  in  the 

•  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  nay  my  tribute 
of  most  sincere  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
tltat  excelieDt  person,  my  intimacy  with 
whom  was  the  more  valuable  to  me  because 
aay  flrat  acquaintaoce  with  him  was  unex- 
pecied  and  unsolicited.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
licatioa  of  my  **  Account  of  Corsica,**  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  call  on  me,  and  approacli- 
iug  me  with  a  fraok  courteous  air,  said,  *'  My 
name,  sir,  i«  Oglethorpe,  and  I  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  }oiu''  I  was  not  a  little  flat- 
terad  to  be  tlius  addressed  by  aa  enlneoi 
man,  of  whom  I  had  read  in  Pope,  from  my 
early  years, 

<*  Or,  driven  by  strongr  benevolence  of  soul, 
Will  Ay,  like  Of^Iechorpe,  from  pole  to  pole.'* 

I  was  fortunate  enoaji^h  to  be  found  worthy  of 
his  good  opinion,  insrtmueh  that  I  not  only 
was  invited  to  make  one  in  the  many  raspect- 
able  compauies  whom  he  entertained  at  bis 
table,  but  had  a  cover  at  his  hospitable  board 
every  day  when  I  happened  to  be  disen 
gaged  i  and  in  his  society  I  never  failed  to 
cmoy  lenrned  and  animated  conversation, 
seasone)  with  genuiue  senlimenis  of  virtue 
and  religion. 


moment  that  was  present,  ht  answered, 
**  Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk.*' 

He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give 
the  world  his  Life.  He  said,  *'  I  know 
no  man  whose  Life  would  be  more  inter- 
esting. If  I  were  furnished  with  mate- 
rials, I  should  be  very  glad  to  write 
itt." 

Mr.  Scott  of  Amwell's  Elegies  were 
lying  in  the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed 
**  They  are  very  well ;  Iwt  such  as  twenty 
people  might  write.**  Upon  this  I  took 
occasion  to  controvert  Horace's  maxim, 


^mediocribus  esse  poetis 


NoH  Di  non  homines  non  concesseite  eotum- 
««.•*' 

for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle 
rate  poet,  who  pleased  many  readers, 
and  therefore  poetry  of  a  middle  sort 
was  entitled  to  some  esteem ;  nor  could 
I  see  why  poetry  shonld  not,  like  every 
thing  else,  have  different  gradations  of 
excellence,  and  consequently  of  valne. 
Johnson  repeated  the  common  remark, 
that  "  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  our 
having  poetry  at  all,  it  being  merely  a 
luxury,  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  it  can 
have  no  value,  unless  when  exquisite  in 
its  kind.'*  I  declared  myself  not  satis- 
fied. **  Why,  then,  sir  (said  he).  Ho* 
race  and  you  must  settle  it.**  He  was 
not  much  in  the  humoar  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some 
days  appears  in  my  journal,  except  that 
when  a  gentleman  told  him  he  had 
bought  a  suit  of  lace  for  his  lady,  he  said, 
**  Well,  sir,  you  have  done  a  good  thing 
and  a  wise  thing.*'  "  I  have  done  a  good 
thing  (said  the  gentleman),  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  done  a  wise  thing.** 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  no  money  is  better 
spent  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domes, 
tick  satisfaction.  A  man  is  pleased  that 
his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  a  wife  is  pleased  that  she  is 
dressed." 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Fri- 
day, I  repaired  to  him  in  the  morning, 
according  to  my  usual  custom  on  that 
day,  and  breakfasted  with  him.  I  ob- 
served that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly  that 
he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and  took  no 
milk  with  his  tea ;  I  suppose  because  It 
is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  npon  the  state  of  the  nation^ 
and  thus   discoursed :    '<  Sir,  the  great 

t  The  General  seemed  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  it  at  this  time;  but  npon  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  communicated  to  mf  a  number  of 
particulars,  which  I  have  committf  d  to  writ- 
ing; but  I  was  not  sufliciently  diligent  in 
nbiaining  more  from  him,  not  appiehending 
that  his  friends  were  so  aooa  to  lose  biiiv; 
I'or,  not  withstand  in  fr  bi«  great  age,  he  was 
very  heaiihy  and  vigorous,  and  was  at  last 
carried  off  by  a  violent  fever»  which  is  often 
fatal  at  auy  period  of  liie» 
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miitfoitme  aow  i«,  that  governmeiit  has 
too  little  power.  All  that  it  has  to  be- 
stow mast  of  necessity  be  given  to  sop- 
port  itself;  80  that  it  cannot  reward 
flserlt.  No  man,  for  instance,  can  now 
be  made  a  Bishop  for  bis  learning  and 
^  <^ ;  his  only  chance  for  promotion  is 
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soppose  that  be  advised  them.— Lord 


hisbei 


I  being  connected  with  somebody  who 
has  jparlTameDtary  interest.  Our  several 
ministers  in  this  reign  have  ontbid  each 
other  in  concessions  to  the  people.  Lord 
Bote,  thoagh  a  very  honoarable  man— a 
man  who  meant  well, — ^a  man  who  had 
his  blood  fall  of  prerogative,— was  a 
theoretical  statesman, — a  book  minister, 
--^nd  thought  this  country  could  be  go* 
▼emed  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
alone.  Then,  sir,  he  gave  up  a  great 
deal.  He  advised  the  King  to  agree  that 
the  Judges  should  huki  their  places  for 
life,  instead  of  losing  them  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  King.  Lord  Bute,  I  sup- 
pose, thought  to  make  the  King  popular 
by  this  concession ;  but  the  people  never 
minded  it ;  and  it  was  a  most  impolitick 
measure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
Judge  should  hold  his  office  for  life  more 
than  any  other  person  in  the  pnblick 
tmst.  A  Judge  may  be  partial  otherwise 
than  to  the  Crown  :  we  have  seen  Judges 
partial  to  the  populace.  A  Judge  may 
become  corrupt,  and  yet  there  may  not 
be  legal  evidence  against  him.  A  Judge 
may  become  fVoward  from  age.  A  Judge 
may  grow  unfit  for  his  office  in  many 
ways.  It  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  possibility  of  being  delivered  from 
him  by  a  new  King.  That  is  now  gone 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  ejr  gratid  of  tlie 
Crown.  L<N^  Bute  advised  the  King  to 
give  np  a  very  large  sum  of  money  f, 
for  which  nobody  thanked  him.  It  was 
of  consequence  to  the  King  but  nothing 
to  the  pablick,  among  whom  it  was 
divided.  When  I  say  Lord  Bute  ad- 
vised, 1  mean  that  such  acts  were  done 
ivhen  he  was  minister,  and  we  are  to 

•  From  Ibis  too  just  ob«ervatioa  there  are 
some  emineiii  except  ioo«. 

t  The  moaty  arising  from  the  property  of 
the  prizes  uken  before  tite  declaratiou  of 
war,  which  were  given  to  bin  Majesty  by  the 

Ee  of  Paris,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of 
OOL  and  from  the  lands  in  the  ceded 
d»,  which  were  esiimared  at  wo,ouo/. 
BBore.  Surely,  there  was  a  nohle  munificence 
in  this  gift  from  a  Monarch  to  his  people. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  during  the 
Earl  of  &ute*8  administration,  the  King  was 
gracloHSly  pleased  to  give  up  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  to  accept,  instead 
of  tbcm,  of  the  limited  sum  of  WtOfiOOi.  a  year ; 
upon  which  Blackstone  observes,  that  **  The 
hereditary  revenue)!,  being  put  under  the 
same  nanageuient  as  the  other  brandies  of 
the  public  patrimony,  will  produce  more,  and 
be  belter  coit«ct«d»  than  heretofore ;  and  the 
pubiick  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  ioo,oooi. 
—  annum  by  this  distaterested  bounty  of  his 
-   Book  I.  chap.  viii.  p.  SM. 


perann* 
IfiVesty. 


Bute    showed   an    undue   partiality   to 
Scotchmen.    He  turned  out  Dr.  Nichols, 
a^  very  eminent  man,  from  being  physi- 
cian to  the  King,  to  make  room  for  one 
of  his  countrymen,  a  man  very  low  in 
his  profession.    He  had  •••♦•••••• 

and  ****  to  go  on  errands  for  him.  He 
had  occasion  for  people  to  go  on  errands 
for  him  ;  but  he  should  not  have  had 
Scotchmen ;  and,  certainly,  he  should 
not  have  suffered  them  to  have  access  to 
him  before  the  first  people  in  England." 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one 
of  them  before  the  first  people  in  Eng- 
land, which  had  given  the  greatest 
offence,  was  no  more  than  what  happens 
at  every  minister's  levee,  where  those 
who  attend  are  admitted  in  the  order 
that  they  have  come,  which  is  better 
than  admitting  them  according  to  their 
rank ;  for  if  that  were  to  be  the  rule,  a 
man  who  has  waited  all  the  morning 
might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him, 
and  keep  him  waiting  still.  Johnson. 
**  Tme,  sir;  but  ••••  should  not  have 
come  to  the  levee  to  be  in  the  way  of 
people  of  consequence.  He  saw  Lord 
Bote  at  all  times ;  and  could  have  said 
what  he  had  to  say  at  any  time»  as  well 
as  at  the  levee.  There  is  now  no  Prime 
Minister :  there  is  only  an  agent  for  go- 
vernment in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  are  governed  by  the  Cabinet:  but 
there  is  no  one  head  there  since  Sir 
Robert  WaIpole*s  time.**  Boswkll. 
"  What  then,  sir,  is  the  use  of  Parlla. 
ment?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir.  Parlia- 
ment is  a  large  council  to  the  King  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  such  a  council  is  having 
a  great  number  of  men  of  property  con- 
cerned in  the  legislature,  who,  for  their 
own  interest,  will  not  consent  to  bad 
laws.  And  yon  must  have  observed, 
sir,  the  administration  is  feeble  and 
timid,  and  cannot  act  with  that  antbo- 
rity  and  resolution  which  h  necessary. 
Were  I  in  power,  I  would  turn  out  every 
man  who  dared  to  oppose  me.  Govern- 
ment has  the  distribution  of  offices  tliat 
it  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  autbo. 
rity.** 

"  Lord  Bute  (he  added)  took  dowa 
too  fast,  without  building  up  something 
new.*  BoswBix.  "  Because,  sir,  he 
found  a  rotten  building.  The  political 
coach  was  drawn  by  a  set  of  bad  horses  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  change  them.**  John- 
son. *'  But  he  should  have  changed  them 
one  by  one.** 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Orme  that  many  parts  of  the 
East  Indies  were  better  mapped  than  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Johnson.  "That 
a  country  may  be  mapped  it  must  be 
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travelled  over."  "  Nay  (said  I,  maHU 
ing  to  laugh  with  bini  at  one  of  fais  pre> 
jiKlices),  can't  you  aay  it  is  not  ta^rth 
mapping  ?*' 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  church, 
and  saw  several  shops  open  upon  this 
most  solemn  fast  day  of  the  Christian 
world,  1  remarked,  that  one  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  immensity  of  Loudon 
was  that  nobody  was  heeded  by  bis 
neighbour ;  there  was  no  fear  of  censure 
for  not  observing  Good  Friday,  as  it 
ought  to  be  kept,  and  as  it  is  kept  in 
country  towns.  He  said,  it  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  well  observed  even  in 
London.  He,  however,  owned,  that 
London  was  too  large ;  but  added,  "  It 
is  nonsense  to  say  the  head  is  too  big  for 
the  body.  It  would  be  as  much  too  big, 
though  the  body  were  ever  so  large ;  that 
is  to  say,  though  the  country  were  ever 
so  CKtensive.  It  has  no  similarity  to  a 
head  cx)nnected  with  a  body.*' 

Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  accompanied  us  home 
from  church;  and  after  he  was  gone, 
tbere  came  two  other  gentlemeji,  one  of 
whom  uttered  the  commonplace  com- 

Elaints,  that  by  the  increase  of  taxes 
hour  would  be  dear,  other  nations 
would  undersell  us,  and  our  commerce 
«  x?'^  be  ruined.  Johnson  (smiling). 
Never  fear,  sir.  Our  commerce  is  in 
a  very  good  state ;  and  suppose  we  had 
no  commerce  at  all,  we  could  live  very 
well  on  the  prodjuoe  of  ojir  own  country." 
I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  tha;t  I  never 
knew  any  man  who  was  leas  disposed  to 
be  querulous  than  Johnson.  Whether 
the  subject  was  his  own  situation,  or  th« 
state  of  the  publick,  or  the  state  of  hn- 
man  nature  in  general,  though  he  saw 
the  evils,  his  mind  was  turned  to  reso- 
Intton,  and  never  to  whining  or  com- 
plaint. 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in 
the  afternoon.  He  had  found  fault  with 
the  preacher  in  the  morning  for  not 
choosing  a  text  adapted  to  the  day.  The 
preacher  in  the  afternoon  had  chosen  one 
extremely  proper :  **  It  is  finished.'' 
ti  ^^'®*'  ^^^  evening  service,  he  said, 
Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me, 
and  sit  just  an  hour."  But  he  was  better 
than  his  word ;  for  after  we  had  drunk 
tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  he  asked  <me  to 
go  up  to  his  study  with  him,  wher«  we 
sat  a  long  while  together  in  a  serene  un, 
disturbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  in 
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silence,  and  sometimes  conversing,  as 
we  felt  ourselves  inclined,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  as  he  waa  inclined  ;  for, 
during  all  the  course  of  my  long  intimacy 
with  him,  ray  respectful  attention  never 
abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was 
such  that  I  constantly  watched  every 


dawwlng  of  commnnicatMMi   frMi  that 
great  and  lUnminated  mind. 

He  observed.  "  All  knomiedge  is  of 
lUelf  of  aome  value.  There  ia  nolhiii* 
•o  minute  or  inconsiderabW  that  I  woirid 
not  raUier  know  it  than  no*.  Iq  tb* 
same  manner,  all  power,  of  whatever 
•ort,  18  of  itself  deairaWe.  A  man  wobM 
not  submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruflie  of  kis 
wife  or  his  wife's  maid ;  hut  if  a  mem 

"'•"k  ."^^^"^  .•"*'»  »*»  »>e  would  rathS 
wwh  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle." 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  io«r. 
nal  fully  and  minutely,  but  not  to  mem 
tion  such  trifles  as  that  meat  was  teo 
much  or  too  little  done,  or  that  the  wea- 
ther was  fair  or  rainy.  He  had,  till  very 
near  his  death,  a  contempt  for  the  ootioa 
that  the  weather  affects  the  homati 
frame.  «**»«« 

I  told  him  that  our  friend  (Goldsmith 
had  said  to  rae  that  he  had  eowe  too  late 
mto  the  worid,  for  that  Pope  and  other 
poets  had  token  up  the  places  in  the 
lempl^  Of  Fame;  so  t4iat  as  but  a  iSr 
at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  repur 
tation,  a  man  of  genius  can  now  bardlv 
acquire  u.    Johnsow.  •«  That  is  one  of 
the   most  sensible  things   I  have  ever 
heard  of  Goldsmith.    It  is  difficnU  to  get 
literary  fame,  and  it  is  every  day  erow- 
ing  more  difficult.    Ah,  sir,  that  sLwld 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  hapnioess 
in  anofjer  world,  which  all  who  try  ain! 
«f  fi^/'^r  "  may  attain.    lu  comparison 
of  that,  how  little  are  all  other  things  J 
Ihe  belief  of  immortality  is  impressed 
upon  all  men,  and  all  men  act  under 
an  impression  of  it,  however  they  may 
talk,   and  though,    perhaps,  they   may 
be  scarcely  sensible  of  it."    I  said,  it 
appeved  to  me  that  some  people  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  immortality ;  and 
1  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance.    Johnson.  *«  Sir.  if 
It  were  not  for  the  notion, of  immortality. 
he  would  cut  a  tluoat  to  fill  his  popketaJ'' 
When  I  quoted  this  to  Beauclerk,  who 
icnew  much  tiwre  of  the  gentleman  than 
we  aid,  he  said,  in  his  acid  manner.  *'  He 
would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets,  if 
It  were  not  for  fear  of  being  hanged." 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  "  Sir.  there 
18  a  great  cry  about  infidelity  :  but  there 
Ve,  w  reality,  very  few  infidels.  I  have 
heard  a  person,  originally  a  Qnaker,  bat 
now,  I  am  afraid,  a  Deist,  say,  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  were,  in  aU  Eae! 
land,  above  two  hundred  infidels." 

to  settle  here,  we  will  have  one  day  in 
the  week  on  which  we  will  meet  by  onr- 
selves.  That  is  the  happiest  conversa^ 
tion  where  there  is  no  competition,  no 
vanity,  but  a  calm  quiet  interchange  of 
sentiments."    In  his  private  register  this 
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esreDUig.ia  thus  marked,  «  Boswell  sat 
with  me  till  night ;  we  had  some  serious 
talk*."  It  also  appears  from  the  same 
record,  that  after  I  left  him  he  was  occu- 
pied in  religioas  daties,  in  *'  giving  Fran- 
cis, bis  servant,  some  directions  for  pre- 
paration to  commonicate ;  in  reviewing 
bis  life,  and  resolving  on  better  conduct." 
The  hamiiity  and  piety  which  he  disco- 
vers on  soch  occasions  is  truly  edifying. 
No  saint,  however,  in  the  course  of  his 
religioDfl  warfare  was  more  sensible  of 
the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves 
than  Johnson.  He  said  one  day,  talk- 
ing to  an  acquaintance  on  this  subject, 
"  Sir,  Hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions f." 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  being  Easter 
Day,  after  having  attended  the  solemn 
service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  main- 
tained that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing 
happiness  in  JVt^  admirariy  for  that  1 
thought  admiration  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  all  our  feelings ;  and  I  regretted 
that  I  bad  lost  much  of  my  disposition  to 
admire,  which  people  generally  do  as 
tiiey  advance  in  life.  JoHNS(»r.  **  Sir, 
as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what 
is  better  than  admiration,—- judgment  to 
estimate  things  at  their  true  value."  I 
still  insisted  that  admiration  was  more 
pleasing  than  judgment,  as  love  is  more 
pleasing  than  friendship.  The  feeling  ot 
friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comfort- 
ably filled  with  roast  beef ;  love,  like 
being  enlivened  with  champagne.  John- 
son. '*  No,  sir;  admiration  and  love  are 
like  being  intoxicated  with  champagne ; 
judgment  and  friendship  like  being  enli- 
vened. Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same 
thought  with  you  % :  but  I  don*t  believe 
yoo  have  borrowed  from  Waller.  I 
wish  you  would  enable  yourself  to  bor- 
row more.'' 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  of  reading,  and  combated 
the  idie  superficial  notion,  that  know- 
ledge enough  may  be  acquired  in  con- 
versation. *'  The  foundation  (said  be) 
must  be  laid  by  reading.  General  prin- 
dfrfea  must  be  bad  from  books,  which, 
however,  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
real  life.     In  conversation  you  never  gel 

•  Prayers  and  Meditation*,  p.  138. 

t  [Tbis  U  a  proverbial  sentence.  '<  lieM 
(•H*s  Herbert)  m  full  of  good  meanings  Hod 
wishinrrt.**  Jucuia  Prudeniiim,  p.  ii.  edit. 
ICSI.    M.] 

%  **  Amoret !  as  tweet  and  good 
As  tlie  moBl  delicious  food : 
Wliich  but  tasted  doea  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  lieart. 
ttachariss4's  beanty'i*  wine. 
Which  to  n)adn*?ss  does  incline; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  caa  sustain.*' 
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a  system.  What  Is  said  upon  a  subject 
is  to  be  gathered  flrom  a  hundred  people. 
The  parts  of  a  truth  which  a  man  gets 
thus  are  at  such  a  distance  fh>m  each 
other  that  he  never  attains  to  a  ftill 
view." 

"  TO  BENNET  lANGTON,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  inquired  more  minutely  about 
the  medicine  for  the  rheumatism,  which 
I  am  sorry,  to  hear  that  you  still  want. 
The  receipt  is  this : 

**  Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur and  fiour  of  mustard  seed,  make 
them  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or 
treacle;  and  take  a  bolns  as  big  as  a 
nutmeg  several  times  a  day,  as  yon  can 
bear  it :  drinking  after  it  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  the  infusion  of  the  root  of  lovage. 

"  Lovage,  in  Ray's  *  Nomenclature,' 
is  Levisticum:  perhaps  the  Botanists 
may  know  the  Latin  name. 

''  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to 
judge.  There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its 
efficacy,  which  a  single  instance  can 
afford:  the  patient  was  very  old,  thQ 
pain  very  violent,  and  the  relief,  I  think. 


speedy  and  lasting. 


y  opinion  of  alterative  medicine 
is  not  high,  but  quid  tentcuse  nocebit? 
if  it  does  harm,  or  does  no  good,  it  may 
be  omitted ;  but  that  it  may  do  good, 
yon  have,  I  hope,  reason  to  think  is  de. 
sired  by, 

**  Sir,  your  most  affectionate, 
'*  Humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  April  17,  1774." 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  he  and  I  were 
engaged  to  go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Cambridge,  at  his  beau- 
tiful villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
near  Twickenham.  Dr.  Johnson's  tardi- 
ness was  such  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had 
an  appointment  at  Richmond  early  la 
the  day,  was  obliged  to  go  by  himself  on 
horseback,  leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson 
and  me.  Johnson  was  in  such  good 
spirits  that  every  thing  seemed  to  please 
him  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  He  thought  portrait  paint- 
ing  an  improper  employment  for  a  wo. 
man.  "  Publick  practice  of  any  art  (he 
observed),  and  staring  in  men's  faces,  is 
very  indelicate  in  a  female."  I  happened 
to  start  a  question,  whether  when  a  man 
knows  that  some  of  his  intimate  friends 
are  invited  to  the  house  of  another  friend, 
with  whom  they  are  all  equally  intimate, 
he  may  join  them  without  an  invitation. 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  to  go 
when  he  is  not  invited.  They  may  be 
invited  on  purpose  to  abuse  him  " 
(smiling^ 
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As  a  cnrioa»  instaoee  bow  litU«  a^  maa 
knowsy  or  wiahes  to  know,  bis  owa  cha- 
racter io.  the  world,  or,  rather  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  Jotinsoa^s  roaghneaa 
was  only  external,  and  did  not  proceed 
from  his  heart,  I  insert  the  following 
dialogae.  Johnson.  '*  It  is  wonderful, 
sir,  how  rare  a  quality  good  humour  is 
in  life.  We  meet  with  very  few  good 
bnmonred  men.''  I  mentioned  A>ar  of 
flmr  friends,  none  of  whom  he  would 
allow  to  be  good  humoured.  One  was 
acidf  another  was  muddy,  and  to  the 
otbers  he  had  objections  which  have 
escaped  me.  Then,  shaking  bis  bead 
and  stretching  himself  at  ease  in  the 
l^aeb,  and  smiling  with  much  more 
oemplacency,  be  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  I  look  upon  my»e{fM  a  good  humoured 
fellow.''  The  epithet /«2toi(;,  applied  to 
the  great  Lexicographer,  the  stately  Mo- 
ralist, the  masterly  Critick,  as  if  he  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant 
companion,  was  highly  diverting;  and 
this  light  notion  of  himself  struck  roe 
with  wonder.  I  answered,  also,  smiling, 
**  No,  no,  sir;  that  will  not  do.  You 
are  good  natured,  bat  not  good  humoar- 
ed :  you  are  irascible.  You  have  not 
patience  with  foHy  and  absurdity.  I 
believe  you  woukl  pardon  them,  if  there 
were  time  to  deprecate  your  vengeance ; 
but  punishment  follows  so  quick  after 
sentence  that  they  cannot  escape." 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle 
of  Scotch  nkagaeines  and  newspapers,  in 
which  his  "  Joaniey  to  the  Western 
Islands "  was  attacked  in  every  mo<le ; 
and  I  read  a  great  part  of  them  to  him, 
knowing  they  would  afford  him  enter- 
tainment. I  wish  the  writers  of  them 
had  been  present :  they  wonld  have  been 
sufficiently  vexed.  One  ludicrous  imita- 
tion of  his  style,  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  bow 
one  of  the  Scutch  Judges,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Oreghorn,  was  distinguished  by 
him  from  the  rude  mass.  '*This  (said 
he)  is  tlie  best.  But  I  would  caricature 
my  own  style  much  better  myself."  He 
defended  his  remark  upon  the  general 
insufficiency  of  education  in  Scotland ; 
and  confirmed  to  me  the  authenticity  of 
his  witty  saying  on  the  learning  of  the 
Scotch ; — "  Their  learning  is  like  bread 
in  a  besieged  town:  every  man  gets  a 
tittle,  but  no  nuin  gets  a  full  meal." 
**  There  is  (said  he)  in  Scotland  a  diifu- 
sion  of  learulug,  a  certain  portion  of  it 
widely  and  thinly  spread.  A  merchant 
has  as  mnch  learning  as  one  of  their 
clergy." 

He  USked  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives, 
which  was  one  of  his  most  favourite 
books.  Dr.  Donne's  Life,  he  said,  was 
the  most  perfect  of  them.  He  observed, 
that  **  it  was  wonderful  that  Walton, 
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who  WM  iB  a  very  low  aitUMien  i»  lif^^ 
shonld  have  been  familiarly  tvceivedby 
so<  many  gKal  men,  and  that  at  a  tiiXM 
when  the  ranks  of  society  were  krat 
more  separate  than  tbey  are  now."  He 
supposed  that  WaltoA  had  then  given  op 
bis  basiness  aa  a  linen-draper  and  senp. 
ster,  and  wats  only  an  aothoar  * ;  and 
added,  "  that  be  w«6  a  great  panegyrist." 
Boswxuu.  "  No  qoalky  will  get  a  man 
more  friends  than  a  dispositwn  to  admire 
the  qualities  of  others.  I  do  net  Hwan 
flattery,  but  a  sincere  admiration."  Jqbn- 
SON.  **  Nay,  sir,  flattery  pleases  very  ge- 
nerally. In  the  irat  place,  the  flatterer 
may  think  what  ho  says  to  be  tme :  bat, 
in  the  second  place«  whether  he  thnrtn 
so  or  not,  he  certainly  thinks  those  whom 
he  flatters  of  consequence  eneogh  to  be 
flattered." 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to 
Mr.  Cambridge,  in  his  library,  tfami 
Johnson  ran  eagerly  to  one  side  of  the 
room  intent  on  poring  over  the  backs  of 
the  books  f.  Sur  Joshua  observed  (aside), 
"  He  runs  to  the  books  aft  I  do  to  the 
pictures:  but  I  have  the  advantage.  I 
can  see  mnefa  more  of  the  ptctores  than 
he  can  of  the  books."  Mr.  Cambridge, 
upon  this,  politely  said,  *'  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  am  going,  with  yonr  pardon,  to  accase 
myself,  for  I  have  the  same  custom 
which  1  perceive  yon  have.  But  it  seems 
odd  that  one  should  have  such  a  desire 
to  look  at  the  backs  of  books."  Johnson, 
ever  ready  for  contest,  instantly  started 
from  his  reverie,  wheeled  about  and  an- 
swered, "  Sir,  the  reason  is  venr  plain. 
Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know 
a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where 
we  can  find  information  open  it.  When 
we  inquire  into  any  subject,  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  know  what 
books  have  treated  of  it.  I'his  leadh  us 
to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of 
books  in  libraries."  Sir  Joshna  observed 
to  me  the  extraordinary  promptitode 
with  which  Johnson  flew  opon  an  argn* 
ment.  "  Yes  (Mid  I),  he  has  no  formal 
preparation,    no    flourishing    with    his 

WulL'^U  ilbd  liJjE.rclir'ij  fmm  bi|..iUI:9i(  UU  |«4a. 
B\it  rn  11144  Dr,  Kiug,  aiih4>Et  oT  CJlJcltoit l'i  , 
Id  .1  |j:irtr  prffixeri  lo  hh  Lit  pa  mfrnEtou*  ttj* 

foi  iiirT^f  jvarfr.  ^ttd  in  l^sJ  iip  wi*  id  inti- 
mate wuk  Ur.  Dituu4?t  tlvkt  hv  nl^  dafi  or  t^ 
frit' jjdd  Willi  Itltucletl  lilm  nil  Lit  (leaLhbiMli 
J.  i^.— U  J 

t  L  113^  'irtt  Ellufe  111?  dlni^d  wtLli  lue,  ha  trad 
8h(l^U|.    iii[ii    riiv    inK^k    ]'|■^^El^    iiinl    iit^UiKly 

po  ■  .    .-^.i     ;..'-.•    ir. ■.,■:.„-     ill     .-,.1 uiii« 

wiioin  bis  reacb.  Aty  collection  of  t>ouKs  is 
▼ery  miiicellaneous,  and  t  feared  there  might 
he  some  among  there  that  he  would  not  lile. 
But  teeiDjr  the  ouniber  of  volynra»  very  con- 
siderable, be  said,  "  Yon  are  an  heneat  man, 
to  have  formed  so  trresM  an  accMinnlatiuo  of 
koowledgre."    B.} 
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Jg^dmhi  wu  hera  Mtoeed  with  ad  el«-^ 
pMt  entert«iaaieiit,  a  v«ry  aooxMiplished 
family « and  niMh  good  company ;  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Harris  of  gtaiisbvry,  who 
paid  him  many  compiinvents  on  his 
**  Joanwy  to  the  Western.  Islands.'' 

I^e  common  remark  as  to  ^e  ntilky 
of  reading  history  being  made;~JofiN- 
aolN.  "  We  mnst  consider  bow  very  little 
butory  there  is ;  I-  mean  real  aathentich 
biaiory.  That  certain  Kings  reigned,  and 
certain  battles'  were  ft>aght,  we  can  de- 
p«ad  ofwn  as  true ;  but  all  the  colonring, 
all  the  philosophy  of  history  is  conj<ee- 
lare.**  Boswkvl,  **  Tben,sir,  yea  won  Id 
xednee  all  history  to  no  better  than  an 
almanack,  a  a»ere  ehroucrfogical  series  of 
remarkable  events.**  Mr.  Gibbon,  who 
most  at  that  time  have  been  employed 
npon  bis  history,  of  which  he  pabliahed 
the  first  volame  in  the  following  year, 
was  present;  but  did  not  step  forth  in 
defence  of  that  species  of  writing.  He 
probably  did  not  like  to  trtttt  himself 

with  JOBN90M  *  ? 

Johnson  observed,  that  the  fwce  of  our 
early  habits  was  so  great  that,  tbongh 
reason  approved,  nay,  though  onr  senses 
reiished  a  different  course,  almost  every 
man  returned  to  thenu  I  do  not  believe 
Aere  is  any  observation  upon  human 
nature  better  founded  than  this;  and  in 
many  cases,  it  is  a  very  painful  truth ; 
for  where  early  habits  have  been  mean 
waA  wretched,  the  joy  aod  elevation  re- 
sulting from  better  modes  of  life  must  be 
damped  by  the  gleomy  eonscioasnesB  of 
being  under  an  almost  inevitable  doom 
to  sink  back  into  a  situation  which  we 
raeollect  with  disgust,  it  surely  may  be 
^^vented,  by  constant  atteiili<m  and  un- 
remitting exertion  to  establish  contrary 
habits  of  saperioor  efiieacy. 

'*  The  Beggar's  Opera,*'  and  the  com. 
mon  qaestion,  whether  It  was  pernidoos 
in  its  effects,  having  been  introduced  ;— 
JoBMOON.  *'  As  to  this  matter,  which  has 
been  very  much  contested,  I  myself  am 
9i  opinion  that  more  iufltoence  has  been 
ascribed  to  '  The  Beggar's  Opera '  than 
it  in  reality  ever  had ;  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  was  ever  made  a 
■ogae  by  being  present  at  its  representa- 
tion. At  the  saase  time  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  may  have  some  iufloenee,  by 
makingthechaisacterof  a  rogue  familiar, 
and.  in  some  d^^ee  pleasing  t."    Then 

•  Bee  p.  360. 

t  A  very  eminent  phyaicisn,  whose  discern- 
nent  is  as  acute  and  penetratioff  in  fu'lRin; 
•f  the  liumaa  character  as  tt  Is  in  his  own 
piofesiii«a,  remarked  once  at  a  club  where  i 
was,  that  a  lively  youn^  man,  fond  of  plea- 
sure, and  wiiliont  money,  would  hardly  renist 
a  soliciuUoa  froai  ftiaaststreu  to  %o  upon  the 


eolleeting  himself,  as  ii*  wei<e,  to  give  a 
heavy  sttt»ke:  <<  There  is  in  it  such  a 
Imb^atftaHon  of  all  principles  as  may 
be  iiv^rious  to  morality." 

While  he  pn>no«nced  this  response-, 
we  sat  in  a  comical  sort  of  restmiot, 
smothering  a  laugh,  which  we  were 
afraid  might  burst  otit.  In  his  life  of 
6ay,  he  has  been  still  more  decisive  as 
to  the  inefficiency  of  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera"  in  corrupting  society.  But  I 
have  ever  thought  somewhat  differently : 
fbr,  indeed,  not  only  are  the  gaiety  and 
heroism  of  a  highwayman  very  capti- 
vating to  a  yontbfbl  imagination,  but  the 
arguments  for  adventurous  depredation 
are  so  plausible,  the  afllusions  so  lively, 
and  the  contrasts  with  the  oidinary  and 
more  painful  modes  of  acquiring  pro*> 
perty  are  so  artfully  displayed  that  it 
requires  a  cool  and  strong  judgment  to 
resist  so  imposing  an  aggregate :  yet,  I 
own,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
**  The  Beggar's  Opera"  suppressed;  for 
there  is  io  it  so  much  of  real  London 
life,  so  much  brilliant  wit,  and  such  a 
variety  of  airs,  which,  from  early  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and  en- 
liven the  mind,  that  no  performance 
which  the  theatre  exhibits  delights  me 
more. 

The  late  '*  worthy  "  Ihike  of  Qaeens- 
berry,  as  Thomson,  in  his  **  Seasons," 
justly  characterises  bini,  told  me  that 
when  Gay  showed  him  **  The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  his  Grace's  observation  wasj 
**  This  Is  a  very  odd  thing,  Gay ;  I  ant 
satisfied  that  it  is  either  a  very  good 
thing,  or  a  very  bad  thing."  It  proved 
tlie  former,  beyond  the  wannest  expec- 
tations of  the  authour  or  his  friends.  Mr. 
Cambridge,  however,  showed  us  to-day, 
that  tliere  was  good  reason  enough  to 
doubt  concerning  its  success.  He  was 
told  by  Qnitt,  that  during  the  first  night 
of  its  appearance  it  was  long  in  a  very 
dubious  state ;  that  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  by 
the  song, 

"  Oh,  ponder  well!  be  aot  severe!" 
the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the 
innocent  looks  of  Folly,  when  she  came 
to  those  two  lines,  which  exhibit  at  once 
a  painful  and  ridiculous  image, 

*'  For  on  tlie  rope  that  hanrs  uiy  Dear, 
Depends  poor  rolly's  life.*' 


highway,  immediately  after  beini;  pretteot  at 
the  representation  of  "  The  Beggsr^s  0|»era." 


I  have  been  told  of  an  incenioos  observ^tiflfa 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  '<  'liie  Beagar's  Ou«urii 
may.  perhaps,  nave  somctimed  increaKeci  toe 
number  of  highwaymen;  but  that  it  ha«  had 
a  beneOeial  effsct  in  reflaing  that  uluss  of 
men.maliinf  them  less  ferocious,  more  polita, 
in  short,  more  lilie.  gentJemen."  Upon  ibis 
Mr.  Cuurtenay  said,  that  '*  Oay  was  the 
OrptaettS  of  highway  men." 
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Quin  himself  had  m  bad  an  opinton  of  it 
that  he  refnsed  the  part  of  Captain  Mac- 
heath,  and  gave  it  to  Walker,  who  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  his  grave  yet 
animated  performance  of  it. 

We  tallced  of  a  young  gentleman's 
marriage  with  an  eminent  singer,  and  his 
determination  that  she  should  no  longer 
sing  in  public,  though  his  father  was  very 
earnest  she  should,  because  her  talents 
would  be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to 
make  her  a  good  fortune.  It  was  ques- 
tioned whether  the  young  gentleman, 
who  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,  but 
was  blessed  with  very  uncommon  talents, 
was  not  foolishly  delicate,  or  foolishly 
proud,  and  his  father  truly  rational  with- 
out being  mean.  Johnson,  with  all  the 
high  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  exclaim- 
ed, *•  He  resolved  wisely  and  nobly  to 
be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would 
not  a  gentleman  be  disgraced  by  having 
his  wife  singing  publickly  for  hire?  No, 
sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  here.  I  know 
not  if  I  should  not  prepare  my»elf  for  a 

Eublick  singer,  as  readily  as  let  my  wife 
e  one." 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modern  poli- 
ticks of  this  country,  as  entirely  devoid 
of  all  principle  of  whatever  kind.  "  Po- 
liticks (said  he)  are  now  nothing  more 
than  means  of  rising  in  the  world.  With 
this  sole  view  do  men  engage  In  politicks, 
«nd  their -whole  conduct  proceeds  upon 
it.  How  different  in  that  respect  is  the 
state  of  the  nation  now  from  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  daring 
the  Usurpation,  and  after  the  Restora- 
tion, in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof  how 
^uch  hold  political  principles  had  then 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in 
Hudibras  a  great  deal  of  bullion  which 
will  always  last.  But  to  be  sure  tlie 
brightest  strokes  of  his  wit  owed  their 
force  to  the  impression  of  the  characters 
which  was  upon  men's  minds  at  the 
time;  to  their  knowing  them  at  table 
and  in  the  street ;  in  short,  being  fami- 
liar with  them;  and  above  all,  to  his 
satire  being  directed  against  those  whom 
a  little  while  before  they  had  hated  and 
feared.  The  nation  in  general  has  ever 
"been  loyal,  has  been  at  all  times  attached 
to  the  monarch,  though  a  few  daring 
rebels  have  been  wonderfully  powerful 
for  a  time.  The  murder  of  Charles  the 
First  was  undoubtedly  not  committed 
with  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the 
people.  Had  that  been  the  case.  Parlia- 
ment would  not  have  ventured  to  con- 
sign the  regicides  to  their  deserved 
«uniiihment.  And  we  know  what  exu- 
.berance  of  joy  there  was  when  Charles 
the  Second  was  restored.  If  Charles 
the  Second  had  bent  all  his  mind  to  it. 


had  made  it  his  sole  oMect,  he  might 
have  been  as  absohite  as  Louis  the  F<Mir- 
teentb."  A  gentleman  observed  he 
woold  have  done  no  harm  if  he  had. 
JoBMSON.  "  Why,  sir,  absolute  princes 
seldom  do  anv  hann.  But  they  who 
are  governed  oy  them  are  governed  by 
chance.  There  is  no  secarity  for  eood 
government."  Cambbidgb.  **  There  have 
been  many  sad  victims  to  absolute  go- 
vernment." Johnson.  **  So,  sir,  hswe 
there  been  to  popular  factions."  Bob- 
WBLL.  *'  The  question  is,  which  is  worst, 
one  wild  beast  or  many  V* 

Johnson  praised  "  The  Spectator,"  par- 
ticularly  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  He  said,  **  Sir  Roger  did  not 
die  a  violent  death,  as  has  been  generally 
fancied.  He  was  not  killed ;  he  died 
only  because  others  were  to  die,  and 
because  his  death  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  Addison  for  some  very  fine  writing. 
We  have  the  example  of  Cervantes 
making  Don  Quixote  die.^I  never  coo  Id 
see  why  Sir  Roger  is  represented  as  a 
little  cracked.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
story  of  the  widow  was  intended  to  have 
something  superinduced  upon  it ;  bat  the 
superstractnre  did  not  come." 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing 
verses  in  a  dead  language,  maintaining 
that  they  were  merely  arrangements  of  so 
many  words,  and  langhed  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  send- 
ing forth  collections  of  them  not  only 
in  Greek  and  Lalin,  but  even  in  Syri- 
acfc,  Arabick,  and  other  more  unknown 
tongues.  Johnson.  "  1  would  have  as 
many  of  these  as  possible ;  I  would  have 
verses  in  every  language  that  there  are 
the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody  ima- 
gines that  a  University  is  to  have  at  onoe 
two  hundred  poets,  bat  it  should  be  able 
to  show  two  hundred  scholars.  Pieresc*s 
death  was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty 
languages.  And  I  would  have  had,  at 
every  coronation,  and  every  death  of  a 
king,  every  Gaudtum,  and  every  Ltue- 
ttUf  University  verses  in  as  many  lan- 
guages as  can  be  acquired.  I  wonld 
have  the  world  to  be  thus  told,  *  Here 
is  a  school  where  every  thing  may  be 
learnt.' " 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Temple  *,  at  Mamhead, 
in  Devonshire,  and  not  having  returned 
to  town  till  the  second  of  May,  I  did  not 
see  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  considerable  thne ; 
and,  during  the  remaining  part  of  my  stay 
in  London,  kept  very  imperfect  notes  of 
his  conversation,  which  had  I,  according 
to  my  usual  custom,  written  out  at  large 
soon  after  the  time,  much  might  have 
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been  prcserrcd  which  is  now  irretriev- 
ably lost.  I  euk  now  only  record  some 
particolar  scenes  and  a  few  fragments  of 
bis  memorabiUa.  But  to  malce  some 
amends  for  my  relaxation  of  diligence  in 
one  respect,  I  have  to  present  my  readers 
with  ancnments  upon  two  law  eases  with 
wbicb  he  favoured  me. 

On  Satnrdav,  the  0th  of  May,  we 
dined  by  onrseives  at  the  Mitre,  and  he 
dictated  to  me  what  fallows,  to  obviate 
the  complaint  alresdy  mentioned  *,  which 
had  been  made  iu  the  form  of  an  action 
in  the  Conrt  of  Session,  by  Dr.  Memis, 
of  Aberdeen,  that  in  die  same  transla- 
tion of  a  charter  in  which  phtfriciaiu 
were  mentioned  he  was  called  Doctor  of 
Medicine, 

"  There  are  bnt  two  reasons  for  which 
a  physician  can  decline  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor qf  Medicine,  becanse  he  sappoees 
himself  disgraced  bjr  the  doctorship,  or 
•apposes  the doctorship  disgraced  by  him- 
self. To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which 
he  shares  in  common  with  every  illastri- 
oas  name  of  his  profession,  with  Boer- 
haave,  with  Arbathnot,  and  with  Cullen, 
can  sorely  diminish  no  man's  repatation. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  doctorate,  from 
which  he  shrinks,  that  he  owes  bis  right 
of  practising  physick.  A  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine is  a  phyrician  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  autho- 
rity. The  physician  who  is  not  a  Doctor 
isnrps  a  profession,  and  is  authorized 
only  by  himself  to  decide  «pon  health 
and  sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That 
this  gentleman  is  a  Doctor  his  diploma 
makes  evident ;  a  diploma  not  obtruded 
upon  him,  but  obtamed  by  solicitation, 
and  for  which  fees  were  paid.  With  what 
countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the  title 
which  he  has  either  begged  or  bought  is 
not  easily  discovered. 

-'*  All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in 
it  either  some  false  position  or  some  un- 
necessary declaration  of  defamatory  truth. 
That  in  calling  him  Doctor,  a  false  appel- 
lation was  given  him,  he  himself  will  not 
pretend,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
complains  of  the  title,  would  be  offended 
if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  Doctor. 
If  the  title  of  Doctor  be  a  defamatory 
truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve  our  colleges ; 
for  why  should  the  public  give  salaries  to 
men  whose  approbation  is  reproach?  It 
nay  likewise  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
poblick  to  consider  what  help  can  be 
given  to  the  professors  of  physick,  who 
all  share  with  this  unhappy  gentleman 
the  ignominious  appellation,  and  of  whom 
the  very  boys  in  the  street  are  not  afraid 
to  say,  There  goee  the  Doctor, 

**  What  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor 
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is  well  known.  It  distinguishes  him  to 
whom  it  is  granted  as  a  man  who  has 
attained  such  knowledge  of  his  profession 
as  qualifies  him  to  instruct  others.  A 
Doctor  of  Laws  is  a  man  who  can  form 
lawyers  by  his  precepts.  A  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach  the  art 
of  curing  diseases.  This  is  an  old  axiom 
which  no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny, 
IVil  dat  quod  non  habet.  Upon  this 
principle  to  be  Doctor  implies  skill,  fur 
nemo  docet  quod  non  didtcit.  In  Eng- 
land  whoever  practises  physick,  not  being 
a  Doctor,  must  practise  by  a  licence : 
bnt  the  doctorate  conveys  a  licence  in 
itself. 

**  By  what  accident  it  happened  that 
he  and  the  other  physicians  were  men- 
tioned in  different  terms,  where  the  terms 
themselves  were  equivalent,  or  where  in 
effect  that  which  was  applied  to  him  was 
the  most  honourable,  perhaps  they  who 
wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  remember. 
Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  hnve 
been  the  consequence  of  such  petty  vari- 
ation, I  hope  they  would  have  avoided 
itt.  But,  probably,  as  they  meant  no 
ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and  there- 
fore consultett  only  what  appeared  to 
them  propriety  or  convenience." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  consulted 
him  upon  a  cause,  Paterton  and  other* 
against  Alexander  and  other*,  which 
had  been  decided  by  a  casting  vote  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  determining  that 
the  Corporation  of  Stirling  was  corrupt, 
^nd  setting  aside  the  election  of  some  of 
their  officers,  because  it  was  proved  that 
three  of  the  leading  men  who  influenced 
the  majority,  had  entered  into  an  un- 
justifiable compact,  of  which,  however, 
the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  dictated 
to  me,  after  a  little  consideration,  the 
following  sentences  upon  the  subject : 

**  There  is  a  difference  between  majo- 
rity and  superiority ;  majority  is  applied 
to  number,  and  superiority  to  power ; 
and  power,  like  many  other  things,  is  to 
be  estimated  non  numero  ted  pondere. 
Now  though  the  greater  number  is  not 
corrupt,  the  greater  weight  is  corrupt, 
so  that  corruption  predominates  in  the 
borough,  taken  collectively,  though,  per- 
haps, taken  numerically,  the  greater  part 
may  be  uncorrupt.  That  borough  which 
is  so  constituted  as  to  act  corruptly  is  in 
the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether  it  be 
by  the  oneontrolable  power  of  a  few,  or 
by  an  accidental  pravity  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  objection,  in  which  is  urged 
the  injustice  of  making  the  innocent 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objection  not 

t  In  jitttice  in  Dr.  Memin,  thotijch  \  was 
af^^ahiflt  liim  a«  an  Advocate,  \  mast  mention, 
that  he  ohjecte«l  to  the  variation  very  ei*r» 
iiestly  before  ttie  translation  was  printed  uftV 
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only  nc^iMt  society*  hm  i^gwMMt  the  pot- 1 
vhility  of  society.  AU  societies,  gment  | 
and  small,  sab&ist  npoo  this  condition  ; 
that  as  the  individuals  derive  advantages 
from  anion,  they  may  liliewiie  soffisr 
inconveniences ;  that  as  those  who  do 
nothing,  and  sometimes  tiaose  who  do  ill, 
will  have  the  boounrs  and  emoluments  of 

Sineral  virtue  and  general  prosperity,  so 
ose  likewise  who  do  nothing,  or  per- 
haps do  well,  mnst  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  predominant  corrup- 
tion." 

This  in  my  opinion  was  a  very  nice 
case;  but  the  decision  was  affirmed  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  we  went  together 
and  visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  1 
had  been  informed  that  he  had  once  been 
there  before  with  Mr.  Wedderbui-ne(now 
trf>rd  Loughborough),  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Foote ;  and  I  had  heard  Foote  give 
a  very  entertaining  account  of  Johnson's 
happening  to  have  his  aUention  arrested 
by  a  roan  who  was  very  furions,  and 
who,  while  beating  his  straw,  supposed 
it  was  William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
whom  he  was  punishing  for  his  cruelties 
in  Scotland,  in  1746*.  Ther«  was  no- 
thing peculiarly  remarkable  this  day; 
but  the  genera]  contemplation  of  insanity 
was  very  affecting.  I  accompanied  him 
home,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  with 
him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours, 
distinguished  for  knowiiig  an  uncommoB 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  both  in 
antiquities  and  polite  literature,  he  ob- 
served, "  You  know,  sir,  he  rnos  aboat 
with  little  weight  upon  his  mind.*'  And 
talking  of  another  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man, who  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper 
was  at  variance  with  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintance,  and  wished  to  avoid  them, 
be  said,  '*  Sir,  he  leads  the  life  of  an 
outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  bad  been  so 
good  as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house, 
where  I  might  sleep  occasionally  when  I 
happened  to  sit  wiih  him  to  a  late  hoar, 
I  took  possession  of  it  this  night,  fonnd 
every  thing  in  excellent  order,  and  was 
attended  by  honest  Francis  with  a  roost 
civil  assiduity.  I  asked  Johnson  whether 
I  might  go  to  a  consultation  with  another 
lawyer  upon  Snnday,  as  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  doing  work  as  much  in  my 
way  as  if  an  artisan  should  work  on  the 
day  appropriated  for  religious  rest.  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir^  when  you  are  of  cooee- 
guence  enough  to  oppose  the  practice  of 

•  My  very  honourable  friend  General  Sir 
•Georre  Howard,  wbo  otrTcU  in  tli«  Duke  of 
Ctim&riand's  array,  ba«  assured  me  ihai  ihe 
rrueities  wece  not  iaiputabie  to  faU  Ro^al 
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c«aioltiag  «p*n  Smday,  yea  ahenld  do 
it  c  hot  von  nay  g«»<ii«w.  It  ia  tiot  ert- 
minaly  thoof  h  It  is  not  what  one  shonld 
do  who  is  anxions  for  the  pr«»erYatioa 
aad  increase  of  piety,  to  wliidi  a  pees- 
liar  observance  of  finoday  ta  a  great 
help*  The  distinction  is  dear  between 
what  is  of  moral  and  what  is  of  litaal 
obligation." 

On  Saturday,  May  IS,  I  breakfiisted 
with  him  by  invitation,  aceaaipanied  hy 
Mr.  Andrew  Orosbie,  a  Scotch  Advo- 
cate, whom  he  had  seen  at  Edin^nnh, 
and  the  Hon.  Colonel  (now  General) 
Edward  fitopford,  brother  to  Lord'Cenr- 
town,  who  was  desivons  of  being  intro- 
duced to  him.  His  tea  and  rc^  and 
butter  and  whole  breakfast  apparatos 
were  all  in  snch  decomm,  and  his  beha- 
viour was  so  coarteoas  that  Colonel  Stop- 
ford  was  qwte  sarfMlsed,  and  wondered 
at  his  h*ving  heard  so  nrach  said  of 
Johnson's  slovenltaess  and  ronghneaa.  I 
have  preserved  nothing  of  what  passed, 
except  that  Crochie  pleased  hhm  nmch 
by  talking  learnedly  of  akhymy,  aa  to 
which  Johnson  was  not  a  -positive  aniie- 
liever,  hot  rather  deKgbted  in  considering 
what  progress  had  actually  been  made  in 
the  transrootatlon  «4  metals,  what  near 


approaches  there  had  been  to  the  OMklnr 
of  goM ;  and  told  as  that  it  'was  affirmed, 
that  a  person  in  the  Hossian  dominions 
had  disooveved  theacovet,  but  died  with- 
oat  revealing  it,  as  lasaginiag  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  society.  H«  added,  that 
it  was  not  impossible  tmt  it  might  in 
time  be  generally  known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reason- 
able for  a  man  to  be  angiy  at  another 
whom  a  woman  had  preferred  4e  htm  f— 
Johnson.  "  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it  is 
reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  angry  at 
another  whom  a  womnn  has  Referred  to 
him :  but  angry  he  is,  ■•  doubt ;  and  he 
is  loath  to  be  angry  at  himself." 

Before  setting  oat  tw  Scotland  on  the 
2ad»  I  was  ftpeqnently  in  his  company  at 
different  places,  hut  daring  this  period 
have  rcc<Mded  only  two  remarks:  one 
concemkig  Garriok :  **  He  has  net  Latin 
enough.  He  find*  out  the  Laths  by  the 
meaning  rather  than  the  meaning  by  the 
Latin."  And  another  concerning  writers 
of  travels,  who,  he  observed,  *'  were  more 
defective  than  any  other  writers.'* 

I  passed  many  hoors  with  him  on  the 
I7th,  of  which  I  find  all  ray  memorial 
is,  '*  mnch  laughing."  It  should  seem 
he  had  that  day  been  in  a  hurooor  for 
jocnlarlty  and  merriment,  and  apon  such 
occasions  I  never  knew  a  man  langh 
more  heartily.  We  nay  snppose  that 
the  high  relish  of  a  stele  se  different  from 
his  habitual  gloom  produced  more  than 
ordinary-  exertieoa  of  that  distinguishing 
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fasnliy  of  ■»!!»  mUA  hat>  pmzled  phi- 
kasopben  so  much  to  explain.  JofaBsoa** 
laagh  was  as  remarkaUe  as  any  ciroooi* 
ataniie  im  kis  ttianneB.  It  was  a  khid  of 
Mo4  kwnoarei  growL  Ton  Davies  de- 
aaiked  it  drolly  «iMMigb :  "  He  laughs 
like  a  rkinoceros." 

"  TO  BKNNET  LAlJGTOl^,  ESQ, 
"  DEAK  SIB, 

"  I  HAVE  an  old  amanaenais  in  great  dis- 
tresa.     I  have  given  what  I  think  I  can 
give,  and  begged  till  I  cannot  tell  where 
to  beg  again.     I  put  into  his  hands  this 
morning  four  guineas.    If  yoa  coold  col- 
lect three  guineas  more,  it  would  clear 
him  from  his  present  difficulty. 
"  1  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*'  Sam.  JoHMaoN. 
«Ma,yai,  1776." 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  JXBAS.  SIR, 

"  I  MAKE  no  doubt  but  you  are  now 
safety  lodged  in  your  own  habitation, 
and  have  told  aU  your  adventures  to 
Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Veronica.  Pray 
teach  Veronica  to  love  me.  Bid  her  not 
mMMi  mamma. 

**  Mrs.  Thrale  has  Uken  eold,aiid  been 
very  much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is 
grown  well.— Mr.  Langton  went  yester- 
day to  Lincolnshire,  and  has  invited 
liicolakla«  to  follow  him.  BeaocLeik 
talks  of  Boing  to  Bath,  i  am  to  set  out 
OB  Monday ;  so  there  is  nothing  but  dis- 
persion. 

**  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  enter- 
taining  sheets,  but  nrast  sUy  till  I  come 
back  for  more,  because  it  will  be  iocon- 
▼anient  to  send  theaa  after  me  in  ray 
vagrant  state. 

**  I  promised  Mrs.  Macanlayt  that  I 
vonld  try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.  I 
kave  not  forgotten  it,  nor  am  unwilling 
to  perform  it.  If  they  derire  to  give  him 
an  English  edoeation,  it  shoald  be  con- 
siders! whether  they  cannot  send  him 
for  a  jear  or  two  to  an  BngUsh  school. 
If  he  comes  immediately  from  Scotland, 
he  can  make  no  figfue  in  our  Universi- 
ties. The  schools  in  the  north,  I  believe, 
are  clie«p;  and  when  I  was  a  young 
man  were  eminently  good. 

"  There  are  two  little  books  published 
by  the  Foalis,  Telemaehns  and  Collms's 
poems ;  each  a  shiHing ;  I  vveuld  be  glad 
to  have  them. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well, though  she  does  not  love  me.  Yon 
see  what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and 
how  little  fit  to  be  tnwted  with  feudal 

♦  A  leaned  Qreek.     ^  .,    „        ^^  „ 
t  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
aula  J,  aiiAMir  of  '*  The  HiAoqr  of  SI.  KUda.'* 
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estates.  When  she  mends  and  loves 
me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of  her 
dauehtens* 

**  1  will  not  send  compliments  to  my 
friends  by  name,  becaose  I  woold  be 
loath  to  Have  any  out  in  the  eaumera* 
tian.  T^  them,  as  you  see  them,  b»w 
well  I  speak  of  Seotch  politeness,  and 
Scotch  hospitality,  and  Scotch  beauty, 
and  of  every  thing  Scotch,  but  Scotch 
oat-cakes  and  Scotch  prejudices. 

*'  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay, 
and  the  decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan  f.< 

'*  I  am,  MY  DEAREST  SIR,  with  great 
affection, 

*«  Your  most  obliged  and 

<*  Most  humble  servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

•'  May  37, 1775." 


After  my  return  to  Scotland  I  wrote 
three  letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  passages : 

"  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came 
down.  He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  yon 
are  pleased  to  take  so  much  pains  in 
revising  his  *  Annals.'  I  told  him  that 
you  said  yon  were  well  rewarded  by  the 
entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading 
them." 

"  There  has  been  a  numerous  fflght  of 
Hebrideans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer, 
whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertain  at 
my  house.— Mr.  Donald  Macqueen$  and 
Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one 
evening.    They  joined  in  controverting 

S>ur  proposition,  that  the  Gaelick  of  the 
ighlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not 
written  till  of  late." 

"  My  mind  has  been  somewliat  dark 
this  summer.  I  have  need  of  your  warm- 
ing and  vivifying  rays;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  have  them  frequently.  I  am  going 
to  pass  some  time  with  my  father  at 
Auchinleck." 

«  TO  JAMBS  BOSWEIX,  Ett). 
'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  returned  from  the  annual  ramble 
into  the  middle  counties.  Having  seen 
nothing  I  had  not  seen  before,  I  have 
nothing  to  relate.  Time  has  left  that  part 
of  the  island  few  antiquities;  and  com- 
merce has  left  the  people  no  slngnbirities. 
I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and,  perhaps, 
glad  to  come  home ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  1  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of 
being  at  home,  and  weary  of  being 
abroad.  Is  not  this  the  state  of  llfe^ 
But,  if  we  confess  this  weariness,  let  us 

I  A  lawiQitcarried  on  by  Sir  AlUn  Maclean. 
Cfilef  of  kU  Clan,  to  recover  certarn  parts  of 
his  family  estnteii  from  the  Duke  of  Arsyrje. 

I  A  verv  leatncd  miai«ter  lo  the  Isle  oTfiky. 
wiion  both  Or*  Johnson  »nd  1  have  mentionea 
with  regard. 
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not  UHMOt  it ;  for  all  the  wise  and  alt 
the  eood  say  that  we  may  care  It. 

''For  the  black  fames  which  rise  in 
yoar  mind,  1  can  prescribe  nothing  bat 
that  yoa  disperse  them  by  honest  busi- 
ness or  innocent  pleasure,  and  by  reading, 
sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  serioos. 
Change  of  place  is  usefal;  and  I  hope 
that  yoar  residence  at  Aachinleck  will 
have  many  good  effects. 

•    ••••• 

"  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to 
Rasay,  I  am  sincerely  sorry ;  and  am 
therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is 
no  longer  uneasy.  He  still  thinks  that  I 
have  represented  him  as  personally  giving 
up  the  Chieftainship.  I  meant  only  that 
it  was  no  lougcr  contested  between  the 
two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  per- 
haps, by  the  cession  of  some  remote 
rneration,  in  the  house  of  Dunvegan. 
am  sorry  the  advertisement  was  not 
continued  for  three  or  four  times  in  the 
paper. 

"  That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Mac- 
queen  should  controvert  a  position  con- 
trary to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary 
or  national  prejudice  mi^ht  be  easily 
imagined;  but  of  a  standing  fact  there 
ought  to  be  no  controversy  :  if  there  are 
men  with  tails, catch  an  homo  caudatus; 
if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the  High- 
lands or  Hebrides,  in  the  Erse  language, 
produce  the  manuscripts.  Where  men 
write  they  will  write  to  one  another,  and 
some  of  their  letters,  in  families  studious 
of  their  ancestry,  will  be  kept.  In  Wales 
there  are  many  manuscripts. 

*'  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord 
Hailep's  history,  which  I  purpose  to  re- 
turn all  the  next  week :  that  his  respect 
for  my  little  observations  should  keep  his 
work  in  suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evils 
of  my  Journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I 
think,  a  new  mode  of  history  which  tells 
all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all 
that  is  known,  without  laboured  splen- 
dour of  language,  or  affected  snbtilty  of 
conjecture.  The  exactness  of  his  dates 
raises  ray  wonder.  He  seems  to  have 
the  closeness  of  Henault  without  his 
constraint. 

«  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with 
your  Journal  *  that  she  almost  read  her- 
self blind.  She  has  a  great  regard  for 
you. 

**  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows 
in  her  heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I 
am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and 
hope  that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies 
will  have  neither  sickness  nor  any  other 
affliction.    Bat  she  knows  that  she  does 

«  My  "  Jonrnal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'* 
which  that  lady  read  In  the  original  manu- 
scripc 


not  care  what  beoomet  of  ne,  and  f<Mr 
that  she  may  be  sore  that  I  think  her 
very  mnch  to  blame. 

'*  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  yoa  take  it 
into  yoar  head  to  think  that  I  do  act  lo¥e 
yon ;  yoa  may  settle  yoarself  in  full  con. 
fidence  both  of  my  love  and  my  esteem  ; 
I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value  yon  aa 
a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reve- 
rence you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety. 
I  hold  yoa,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  *  in  ray 
heart  of  hearts,'  and,  therefore,  it  is  little 
to  say,  that 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  I.ODdOD,  August  «7, 1775.* 

TO  THE  SAMB. 
"MR, 

'*  If  in  these  papers f  there  is  little  alte- 
ration attempted,  do  not  suppose  me 
negligent.  I  have  read  them  perhaps 
more  closely  than  the  rest;  bnt  I  find 
nothing  worthy  of  an  objection. 

"  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often; 
and  tell  me  all  your  honest  heart. 
**  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Yoars  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

'*  AoffUSt  M,  1775." 

TO  THE  SAMS. 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  NOW  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of 
your  freaks  and  hamours  yon  shoold 
fancy  yoarself  neglected.  Such  fancies 
I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at 
least  never  to  indulge ;  for  my  regard  for 
you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed  that  it  is 
become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be 
effaced  hot  by  some  cause  uncommonly 
violent;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or 
not,  set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now 
write  to  tell  yon  that  I  shall  not  very 
soon  write  again,  for  I  am  to  set  oat 
to-morrow  on  another  joarney. 
•    ••••• 

**  Yoor  friends  are  all  well  at  Streat- 
ham,  and  in  Leicest«-  Fields  {.     Make 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she 
is  in  good  hnmour  with  me. 
"  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  September  14, 1775.»' 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms 
as,  *'  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  ano- 
ther  journey,"  I  soon  afterwards  disco- 
vered was  no  less  than  a  tour  to  France 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  was 
the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went 
apon  the  ContinenL 


or  Scotland.'* 
X  Where  Sir  Jodiua  Key  Holds  lived. 
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Sept.  ig,  177  i, 
"  DEAR  BIB,  CalaU. 

'*  Wb  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very 
pleasing  passage  of  no  more  tlian  six 
boars.  I  know  not  when  I  sliall  write 
again,  and  ttierefore  I  write  now,  tbongh 
yon  cannot  sappose  that  I  have  much  to 
say.  Yoa  have  seen  France  yonrself. 
From  this  place  we  are  going  to  Rouen, 
and  from  Ronen  to  Paris,  where  Mr. 
Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six 
weeks.  We  have  a  regular  recommenda- 
tion to  the  English  resident,  so  we  shall 
not  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think 
to  go  one  way  and  return  another,  and 
for  as  much  as  we  can,  I  will  try  to 
speak  a  little  French ;  I  tried  hitherto 
but  little,  but  I  spoke  sometimes.  If  I 
heard  better,  I  suppose  I  should  learn 
faster. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

to  thjb  same. 

"  DEAR  SIR,  Paris,  Oct.  fa,  177*. 

"  We  arc  still  here,  commonly  very  busy 
in  looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to- 
day at  Versailles.  Yoa  have  seen  it,  and 
I  shall  not  describe  it. — We  came  yester- 
day from  Fontainblean,  where  the  Court 
is  now.  We  went  to  see  the  King  and 
Queen  at  dinner,  and  the  Queen  was  so 
impressed  by  Miss  *  that  she  sent  one  of 
the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she  was. 
I  find  all  true  that  yon  have  ever  told 
me  at  Paris.  Mr.  Tbrale  is  very  liberal, 
and  keeps  as  two  coaches,  and  a  very 
fine  table ;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very 
bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of 
English  nuns,  and  1  talked  with  her 
through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly 
used  by  the  English  Benedictine  friars. 
But  upon  the  whole  I  cannot  make 
mach  acquaintance  here ;  and  though 
the  churches,  palaces,  and  some  private 
houses  are  very  magnificent,  there  is  no 
very  great  pleasure  after  having  seen 
many  in  seeing  more ;  at  least  the  plea- 
sure, whatever  it  be,  must  some  time 
have  an  end,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
think  when  we  shall  come  home.  Mr. 
Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Strcat- 
ham  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  we 
shall  see  it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of 
November. 

"  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side 
of  the  sea  five  days  before  I  found  a 
sensible  improvement  in  my  health.  I 
ran  a  race  in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat 
Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and 
speaks  French,  I  think,  qnite  as  well  as 
English. 

t  MUsTbralo. 
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'*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams ;  and  give  my  love  to  Francis ; 
and  tell  my  friends  that  I  am  not  lost. 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  aflfectionate  humble,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson."   • 

"  to  dr.  samuel  johnson. 

"  Edinburgh,  Oct.  3I,  177«» 
**  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  If  I  had  not  been  informed  that  you 
were  at  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a 
letter  from  me  by  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, announcing  the  birth  of  my  son,  on 
the  9lh  instant ;  1  have  named  him  Alex- 
ander, aAer  my  father.  I  now  write, 
as  1  suppose  your  fellow  traveller,  Mr. 
Thrale,  will  return  to  London  this  week, 
to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and 
that  you  will  not  stay  behind  him. 

"  1  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
'  Annals.'  1  have  undertaken  to  solicit 
you  for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus 
requests  in  a  letter  to  me  :  'I  intend  soon 
to  ^ive  you  "  The  Life  of  Robert  Bnice,*» 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  wish  that  you  conkl 
assist  me  in  a  fancy  which  I  have  taken, 
of  getting  Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a  charac- 
ter of  Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account 
that  I  give  of  that  prince.  If  he  finds 
materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a 
proof  that  I  have  been  fortunate  in  se- 
lecting the  most  striking  incidents.' 

"  I  suppose  by  *  The  Life  qf  Robert 
Bruce,*  his  Lordship  means  that  part 
of  his  '  Annals'  which  relates  the  his- 
tory of  that  prince,  and  not  a  separate 
work. 

"  Shall  we  have  *  J  Journey  to  Paris  * 
from  you  in  the  winter?  You  will,  I 
hope,  at  any  rate  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  some  account  of  your  French  travels 
very  soon,  for  I  am  very  impatient. 
What  a  different  scene  have  you  viewed 
this  autumn  from  that  which  you  viewed 
in  anturan  1773 ! 

**  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  much  obliged  and 

**  Affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  James  Boswell.*^ 

"  to  james  bosweix,  esq. 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  glad  that  the  young  Laird  is  born, 
and  an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only 
difference  that  you  can  ever  have  with 
Mrs.  Boswellt*  1  know  that  she  does 
not  love  me ;  but  I  intend  to  persist  in 
wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  better  of 
her. 

**  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a 

t  This  alludes  to  mjr  old  feudal  principle  of 
preferriug  male  to  female  snocensiou. 
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hasty  traveller  moft  so  fertile  of  novelty, 
ner  affbrds  bo  many  opportnnities  of  ve- 
ra ark.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  the  pab> 
lick  any  thing  of  a  place  better  known  to 
many  of  my  raaders  than  to  n^aelf.  We 
can  Jtalk  of  it  when  we  meet. 

**  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham, 
A*om  whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel 
of  the  '  Hiatory '  every  post.  Concerning 
the  character  of  Bruce,  I  caa  only  say 
that  I  do  not  see  any  great  reason  for 
writing  it;  but  I  shall  not  easily  deny 
what  Lord  Hailes  and  yon  concur  in 
desiring. 

**  I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all 
the  journey,  and  hope  you  and  your 
fannily  have  known  only  that  trouble  and 
danger  which  has  so  liappily  terminated. 
Among  all  the  congratulations  that  you 
may  receive,  I  hope  you  believe  none 
more  warm  or  sincere  than  those  of, 

"  1>£AR  SIB, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

**  Sam.  JoHNaoN,'* 
*'  Notvember  It,  IT?*." 

**  TO  MRS.  LUCK  PORTER,  IN  UCKFIBLD*. 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

'*  This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris.  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  box,  which  I 
thought  pretty  ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  properly  a  snuff-box,  or  a  box  for 
some  other  use.  I  will  send  it  when  I 
can  find  an  opportunity.  I  have  been 
through  the  whole  journey  remarkably 
well. — My  fellow  travellers  were  the 
same  whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield,  only 
we  took  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  is  not  so 
fine  a  place  as  you  would  expect.  The 
palaces  and  churches,  however,  are  very 
splendid  and  magnificent;  and  what 
would  please  you,  there  are  many  very 
fine  pictures;  but  I  do  not  think  then- 
way  of  life  commodious  or  pleasant. 

"  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has 
been  all  this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  sum- 
mer has  given  you  strength  sufficient  to 
encounter  the  winter. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my 
friends ;  and,  if  yonr  fingers  will  let  you, 
write  to  me,  or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it 
be  troublesome  to  you. 

I  am,  DBAR  MADAM, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

"  Humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Nor.  18, 1775.'» 

*  There  can  be  no  doqht  that  man?  years 

ftrevions  to  1779^  lie  corre«ponded  witti  thi« 
ady,  who  was  his  step-daughter,  but  nooe  of 
hi*  earlier  letters  to  her  have  been  preserved. 

K Since  the  death  of  the  authour  several  of 
niion'd  fetters  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  written 
before  1775,  were  ohliginirly  communicated  by 
Uie  Rev.  Dr.  Vyoe  to  Mr.  Malone,  and  are 
printed  in  the  present  edition.   M.j 


VOTHCSiMS.^ 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

**  Some  weeks  aeo  I  wrote  to  yon  to  tell 
yon  that  I  was  jost  come  home  from  a 
ramble,  and  hoped  that  I  should  hav« 
heard  from  yon.  I  am  afraid  winter  has 
laid  hold  on  your  fingers,  and  hinders  you 
from  writing.  However,  let  somebody 
write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how 
yon  do,  and  a  little  of  what  has  happened 
at  Lichfield  among  our  A-iends.  I  hope 
you  are  all  well. 

"  When  I  was  in  Frnnce,  I  thought 
myself  growing  yonng,  but  am  afraid 
that  cold  weather  will  take  part  of  my 
new  -vigour  from  me.  Let  ns,  however, 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose  no  part 
of  our  health  by  negligence. 

**  I  never  knew  whether  yon  received 
the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me  ;  and 
do  not  let  os  forget  each  other.  This  is 
the  season  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wish 
you  all  good.  I  have  not  lately  seen 
Mr.  Porter  t,  nor  heard  of  him.  Is  he 
with  yon? 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  con^plim^ts 
to  Mrs.  Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all 
my  friends;  and  when  I  can  do  any 
good,  let  me  know. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  MADAM, 

**  Yours  most  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johiwon." 
*•  December,  1775." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
write  an  account  of  his  travels  in  France ; 
for  as  he  is  reported  to  have  once  said 
that  **  he  could  write  the  Life  of  4 
Broomstick,'*  so,  notwithstanding  so 
many  former  travellers  have  exhausted 
almost  every  subject  for  remark  in  that 
great  kingdom,  bis  vei^  accurate  obser* 
vation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought 
and  illustration  would  have  produced  a 
valuable  work.  During  his  visit  to  it, 
which  lasted  but  about  two  months,  he 
wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw. 
He  promised  to  show  me  them,  but  I 
neglected  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  has  been  lost, 
or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate 
burning  of  his  papers  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  which  must  ever  be  lamented : 
one  small  paper  book,  however,  entitled 
"  France  II."  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  diurnal 
register  of  his  life  and  observations,  fron 
the  10th  of  October  to  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber,  inclusive,  being  tweoty-six  days, 
and  shows  an  extraordinary  attention  to 
various  minute  particulara.     Being  the 

t  Son  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  bos* 
band. 
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tmiy  ufmuriaA  of  tbift  loar  that  remains, 
my  r«ftders,  I  am  coB&lent,  wtU  pcrase 
St  with  pleasure,  thoogh  bis  notes  are 
very  short,  and  evidently  writt«aoBfy  to 
assist  his  own  recollection. 

"  Oct.  10,  Tuesday.  We  saw  the 
Ecole  MUitaire,  in  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  young  boys  are  educated  for 
the  array.  They  have  arras  of  different 
sizes,  uccordiag  to  the  age;— flints  of 
wood.  The  bnildiBg  is  very  large,  but 
nothing  fine  except  the  council  room. 
The  French  have  large  squares  in  the 
windows; — Ibcy  make  good  iron  pali- 
sades.   Their  meals  are  gross. 

*'  We  visited  the  Observatorv*  a  large 
building  of  a  great  height.  The  upper 
Hones  of  the  parapet  ve<-y  'large,  .but  not 
cramped  with  iron.  The  flat  on  the  top 
is  very  extensive ;  bat  on  the  insulated 
part  there  is  no  parapet.  Though  it  was 
proad  enough,  I  did  not  care  to  go  upon 
it.  Maps  were  printing  in  one  of  the 
rooms. 

"  We  walked  to  a  small  couvent  of  the 
Fathen  of  the  Oratory.  In  the  reading 
desk  of  the  refisctory  lay  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints. 

<'  Oct.  11.  Wednesday.  We  went  to 
see  Httel  de  Chatloi;  a  house  not  very 
large,  but  very  elegant.  One  of  the 
rooms  was  |plt  to  a  degree  that  I  never 
saw  befone.  The  upper  part  for  servants 
and  their  masters  was  pretty. 

**  Thenee  we  went  lo  Mr.  Monville's, 
a  house  divided  into  small  apartments, 
ftimished  with  effeminate  and  minute 
elegance. — Porfrfiyry. 

*'  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roque's 
Church,  which  is  very  large  ;—the  k>wer 
part  of  the  pillars  Incmsted  with  marble. 
^Three  chapels  behind  the  high  altar  ;~ 
the  last  a  mass  of  low  arches.— Altars,  1 
believe,  all  round* 

'*  We  pasasd  through  Place  de  Ten- 
dbme,  a  fine  square,  about  as  big  as 
Hanover  8qaare.>*-lnhahited  by  the  high 
farailies.-^l0wis  XIV.  on  horseback  in 
the  middle. 

**  Monvilie  is  tlie  son  of  a  farmer- 
general.  In  the  house  of  Chatlois  is  a 
room  furnished  with  jupnn,  fitted  op  in 
flnrope. 

**  We  dined  with  Boecage,  the  Mar- 
quis BlancheUi,  and  his  lady.— The 
sweetmeats  talwn  by  the  Marchioness 
Blaucbetti,  after  observing  that  they  were 
dear.  Mr.  Le  Roy,  Cennt  Manuoei,  the 
Abb^,  the  Prior,  and  Father  Wilson, 
who  staid  with  me  till  I  took  him  home 
in  the  coach. 

"  Bathiani  Is  gone. 

'*  The  French  have  no  laws  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  iKoor.— Monk  not 
necessarily  a  priest.— Benedictines  rise 
at  four;— are  at  churob  an  boar  and 


hai#;  at  chnrcb  again  half  an  hoar  be- 
fore, half  an  hour  after  dinner ;  and  again 
from  half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eight. 
They  may  sleep  eight  hours.  —  Bodily 
labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

^  The  poor  taken  to  hospitals,  and 
miserably  kept. — Monks  in  the  convent 
fifteen :— accounted  poor. 

"  Oct.  12.  Thursday.  We  went  to  the 
Gobelins.— Tapestry  makes  a  good  pic- 
tore;— imitates  flesh  exactly. — One  piece 
with  a  gold  ground  ; — the  birds  not  ex- 
actly coloured. — Thence  we  went  to  the 
King's  cabinet;— very  neat,  not,  per- 
haps, perfieet.— Gold  ore. — ^Candles  of  the 
candle  tree.— Seeds. — Woods.— Thence 
to  Gagnier's  house,  where  I  saw  rooms 
nine,  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  wealth 
and  deganoe  which  I  never  had  seen 
before.— Vases.— Pictures. — ^The  dragon 
china.— The  histre  said  to  be  of  crystal, 
and  to  have  cost  3,9001. — ^Hie  whole  fnr- 
nitnre  said  to  have  cost  135,0001.— Da- 
mask hangings  covered  with  pictures. — 
Porphyry  .—This  house  struck  me.— Then 
we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  MonvlHe's. — 
Captain  Irwin  with  us*.— Spain.  County 
towns  all  beggars.- At  Dijon  he  could 
not  find  the  way  to  Orleene. — Cross  roads 
of  France  verv  bad. — Five  soldiers. — 
Woman. — Soldiers  escaped.— The  Colo- 
nel would  not  lose  five  men  for  the  death 
of  one  woman.— The  magistrate  cannot 
seiaie  a  soldier  but  by  the  Colonel's  per- 
mission.—Good  inn  at  Nismes. — Moore 
of  Barbary  fond  of  Englishmen.— Gibral- 
tar eminentW  healthy  ;— it  has  beef  firom 
Barbary.— There  is  a  large  garden*— Sol- 
diers sometimes  fall  from  the  rock. 

•*  Oct.  18.  Friday.  I  staid  at  home 
ail  day,  only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who 
was  not  at  heme.~.I  read  something  in 
Canns  f.—iVec  admiror,  nee  multvm 
ktudo* 

**  Oct.  14.  Saturday.  We  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Argenson,  which  was  almost 
wainscoted  with  lookingglasses,  and  co- 
vered with  gold.  — The  ladies'  closet 
wainscoted  with  large  squares  of  glass 
over  painted  paper.  They  always  place 
mirronrs  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Jalien's,  the  Trea- 
surer  of  the  Clergy :— 30,0001.  a  year.— 
The  bouse  has  no  very  large  room,  but 
is  set  with  mirroors,  and  covered  with 
gold.— Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  ano. 
tber  Hbrary. 

"  At  D  •••••••  ''s  Hooked  into  the 

books  in  the  lady's  closet,  and,  in  eon- 

•  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to 
be  a  uriaate  of  what  vras  told  by  Captain 
Irwin. 

t  Melchior  Canus,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
DftBiinican,  who^ied  at  Teledn,  in  u».  He 
wM»i«  a  weatiae  St  Leeit  Tke^lfgMt,  i« 
twelve  books. 
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tempt,  ibowed  them  to  Mr.  T.-^PHnctf 
Titi;  Bibl,  de$  Fee;  and  other  books. 
— She  was  offended,  and  sbat  np»  as  we 
heard  afterwards,  her  apartment. 

**  Then  we  went  to  J  alien  Le  Roy,  the 
King's  watchmaker,  a  man  of  character 
in  his  basiiiess,  who  showed  a  anaii 
clock  made  to  find  the  longitade.»A 
decent  man. 

"  Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Mar- 
chand,  and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  civil 
and  criminal.^Qaeries  on  the  Sellette. 
— ^Tbis  building  has  the  old  Gothick  pas- 
sages, and  a  great  appearance  of  anti- 
(^nity. — ^Three  handred  prisoners  some- 
times in  the  gaol. 

"Much  disturbed;  hope  no  ill  will 
be*. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron 
the  journalist.  He  spoke  Latin  very 
scantily,  but  seemed  to  understand  me. 
— His  house  not  splendid,  but  of  commo- 
dious size. — His  family,  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  not  elevated  but  decent. — I 
was  pleased  with  my  reception. — He  is 
to  translate  my  books,  which  I  am  to 
send  him  with  notes. 

"Oct.  15.  Sanday.  At  Choisi,  a 
royal  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
about  7  m.  from  Paris.— The  terrace 
noble  along  the  river. — ^The  rooms  nume- 
rous and  grand,  but  not  discriminated 
from  other  palaces. — The  chapel  beauti- 
ful, but  small. —  China  globes — Inlaid 
tables  —  Labyrinth.  —  Sinking  Ubie  — 
Toilet  tables. 

**  Oct.  10.  Monday.  The  Palais  Royal 
very  grand,  large,  and  lofty. — ^A  very 
great  collection  of  pictures. — ^Three  of 
Raphael.  — Two  Holy  Family.  — One 
small  piece  of  M.  Angelo. — One  room  of 
Rubens. — I  thought  the  pictures  of  Ra- 
phael fine. 

*•  The  Tuileries.  —  Statues.— Venns.— 
Mn,  and  Anchises  in  his  arms. — Nilns. 
— Many  more.  The  walks  not  open  to 
mean  persons. — Chairs  at  night  hired  for 
two  sous  a  piece. — Pont  tournant. 

**  Austin  nuns. — Grate. — Mrs.  Fermor, 
Abbess. — She  knew  Pope,  and  thought 

him  disagreeable. — Mrs.  has  many 

books ;  has  seen  life.— Their  frontlet  dis- 
agreeable.—Tlieir  hood.— ^Their  life  easy, 
— Rise  about  five ;  hour  and  half  in  cha- 

Eel. — Dine  at  ten. — Another  hour  and 
alf  at  chapel ;  half  an  hour  about  three, 
and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven: — four 
hours  in  chapel. — A  large  garden. — 
Thirteen  pensioners.  —  Teacher  com- 
plained. 

**  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet 
was  glad  to  be  there. — Rope-dancing  and 
farce. — Egg  dance. 

*  This  pas«af  e,  «»bich  no  niany  think  Mipcr- 
stitious,  reoiiods  me  of  Archbisbop  Laud's 
DIar/. 


"  N.  [Note.]  Near  Parts,  whether  on 
week-days  or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty* 
**  Oct.  17.  Tuesday.     At  the  Palais 
Mardiand  I  bought 

A  snuffbox,  34  L. 
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"  We.heard  the  lawyers  plead— N.  A« 
many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year. — Chatnbre  de  Quettion — 
Tournelle  at  the  Palais  Marcfaand.— An 
old  venerable  building. 

"  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  Only  one  small  wing 
shown ;— lofiy :  —  splendid ;  —  gold  and 
glass.— The  battles  of  the  great  Cond^ 
are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The 
present  Prince  a  grandsire  at  thirty-nlne. 

**  The  sight  of  palaces  and  other  great 
buildings  leaves  no  very  distinct  images, 
unless  to  those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I 
entered,  my  wife  was  in  my  mindf: 
she  would  have  been  pleased.  Having 
now  nobody  to  please,  I  am  little 
pleased. 

"  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle 
rank. 

**  So  many  shops  open  that  Sunday  is 
little  diatinguished  at  Paris.— The  pa- 
laces  of  Louvre  and  Tuileries  granted  out 
in  lodgings. 

"  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  gilt 
globes  of  metal  at  the  fire-place. 

*'  The  French  beds  commended. — 
Much  of  the  marble  only  paste. 

"  The  Colossenm  a  mere  wooden  build- 
ing, at  least  much  of  it. 

**  Oct.  18.  Wednesday.  We  went  to 
Fontainebleau,  which  we  found  a  large 
mean  town,  crowded  with  people. — ^The 
forest  thick  with  woods,  very  extensive. 
— Manned  secured  us  lodgings. — The  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  pleasant. — No 
hills,  few  streams,  only  one  hedge. — I 
remember  no  chapels  nor  crosses  on  the 
road. — Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

*'  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk 
in  Paris. 

"  Oct.  19.  Thursday.  At  Court,  we 
saw  the  apartments; — ^the  King's  bed. 
chamber  and  council-chamber  extremely 
splendid. — Persons  of  all  ranks  in  the 
external  rooms  through  which  the  family 
passes ;— servants  and  masters. — Bmnet 
with  UK  the  second  time. 

"The  introductor  came  to  us; — civil 
to  me.— Presentine. — I  had  scruples. — 
Not  necessary.— We  went  and  saw  the 
King  and  Queen  at  dinner. — We  saw  the 

t  His  teuiler  affection  for  his  departed  wife, 
of  which  there  are  many  evidences  in  his 
"  Prayers  and  Meditation»,*'  appears  very 
feclinjrly  in  thi«  passage. 
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otber  ladies  at  dinner .*>-Mad«ine  EUca- 
betb,  with  the  Princess  of  Gnimen^.  At 
night  we  went  to  a  comedy.  1  neither 
saw  nor  heard. — Dronken  women. — 
Mrs.  Th.  preferred  one  to  the  other. 

'*  Oct.  30.  Friday.  We  saw  the  Qneen 
monnt  in  the  forests—Brown  habit ;  rode 
aside :  one  lady  rode  aside. — The  Queen's 
horse  light  gray ; — martingale. — She  gal- 
loped.— We  then  went  to  the  apartments, 
and  admired  them.  —  Then  wandered 
through  the  palace. — In  the  passages, 
stalls,  and  shops. — Paintiog  in  Fresco, 
by  a  great  master,  worn  out. — We  saw 
the  Kintj's  horses  and  dogs.— The  dogs 
almost  afl  English. — Degenerate. 

**  The  horses  not  much  commended. — 
The  stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

**  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera. 
I  refused,  bat  should  have  been  wel- 
come. 

"  The  King  fed  himself  with  his  left 
hand  as  we. 

"  Saturday,  21.  In  the  nieht  I  got 
round. — We  came  home  to  Paris.—! 
think  we  did  not  see  the  chapel. — Tree 
broken  by  the  wind.— The  French  chairs 
made  all  of  boards  painted. 

•*  N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice. — 
Soldiers  not  amenable  to  the  magistrates. 
— Dijon  woman*. 

"  Faggots  in  the  palace. — Every  thing 
slovenly,  except  in  the  chief  rooms.— 
Trees  in  the  roads,  some  tall,  none  old, 
many  very  young  and  small. 

**  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made. — 
Queen's  bridle  woven  with  silver.— Tags 
to  strike  the  horse. 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  23.  To  Versailles,  a 
mean  town.  Carriages  of  business  pass- 
ing.  —  Mean  shops  against  the  wall.— 
Our  way  lay  through  SSve,  where  the 
China  manufacture. — Wooden  bridge  at 
S^vc,  in  the  way  to  Versailles.— The  pa- 
lace of  great  extent. — ^The  front  long ;  1 
•aw  it  not  perfectly.— The  Menagerie. 
Cygnets  dark ;  their  black  feet ;  on  the 
ground;  tame.— Halcyons,  or  gulls.- 
Slag  and  hind,  young.— Aviary,  very 
large:  the  net,  wire. — Black  Stag  of 
China,  small.  —  Rhinoceros,  the  horu 
broken  and  pared  away,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, will  grow ;  the  basis,  I  think,  four 
inches  'cross ;  the  skin  fokis  like  loose 
cloth  doubled  over  his  body,  and  cross 
bis  hips;  a  vast  animal,  though  young  ; 
as  big,  perhaps,  a84bur  oxen.— The  young 
elephant,  with  Ihs  tusks  just  appearing. 
— The  brown  l>ear  .put  out  his  paws ;  — 
all  very  tame.— The  -lion.— The  tigers  I 
did  not  well  view. — ^The  camel,  or  dro- 
medary with  two  -bunches  called  the 
Hnguint,  taller  than  any  horse. — ^Two 


.  •  See  page  983. 
.  f  This  epithet  i 
•aimal  witn  one  buncb. 


f  This  epithet  shoald  be  applied  to  this 
•       ;h 


camels  with  one  bunch.— Among  the 
birds  was  a  pelican,  who  being  let  out, 
went  to  a  fountain,  and  swam  about  to 
catch  fish.  His  feet  well  webbed:  he 
dipped  his  head,  and  turned  his  long  bill 
sidewise.  He  caught  two  or  three  fish, 
but  did  not  eat  them. 

**  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appen- 
dant to  Versailles.  It  has  an  open  por- 
tico; the  pavement  and,  I  think,  the 
pillars  of  marble. — ^There  are  many  rooms, 
which  1  do  not  distinctly  remember— A 
table  of  porphyry,  about  five  feet  long, 
and  between  two  and  three  broad,  given 
to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Venetian  State.— 
In  the  council  room  almost  all  that  was 
not  door  or  window  was,  I  think,  k)ok- 
inggiass. — Little  Trianon  is  a  small  pa- 
lara  like  a  gentleman's  house. — ^The  Apper 
floor  paved  with  brick.— Little  Vienne. 
—The  court  is  ill  paved.— The  rooms  at 
the  top  are  small,  fit  to  sooth  the  ima- 
gination with  privacy.  In  the  front  of 
Versailles  are  small  basons  of  water  on 
the  terrace,  and  other  basons,  I  think, 
below  them.  There  are  little  courts.- 
The  great  gallery  is  wain8<x>ted  with  mir- 
rours,  not  very  large,  but  joined  by 
frames.  I  suppose  the  large  plates  were 
not  yet  made. — ^The  playhouse  was  very 
large.— The  chapel  I  do  not  remember  if 
we  saw — we  saw  one  chapel,  but  I  am 
not  certain  whether  there  or  at  Trianon. 
— The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks. 
— ^The  dinner  half  a  Louis  each,  and,  I 
think,  a  Louis  over.— Money  given  at 
Menagerie,  three  livres;  at  palace,  six 
livres. 

*«Oct.  23.    Monday.      Last  night   I 

wrote  to  Levet. We  went  to  see  the 

lookingglasses  wrought.  They  come  from 
Normandy  in  cast  plates,  perhaps  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  At  Paris  they 
are  ground  upon  a  marble  table,  by  rub- 
bing  one  plate  upon  another  with  grit 
between  them.  The  varions  sands,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  five,  I  could 
not  learn.  The  handle,  by  which  the 
upper  glass  is  moved,  has  the  form  of  a 
wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their 
surfaces  ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so 
continue  till  they  are  bespoken,  lest  time 
should  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told. 
Those  that  are  to  be  polished  are  laid  on 
a  table  covered  with  several  thick  cloths, 
hard  strained,  that  the  resistance  may  be 
equal;  they  were  then  rubbed  with  a 
hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a  con- 
trivance which  I  did  not  well  understand* 
The  powder  which  is  used  last  seemed 
ro  me  to  be  iron  dissolved  in  aqua  Ibrtis : 
they  called  it,  as  Baretti  said,  marc  de 
l*eau  forte,  which  he  thought  was  dregs. 
They  mentioned  vitriol  and  saltpetre. 
The  cannon  bail  swam  in  the  quicksilver. 
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To  sUvw  them,  alaaf  of  beaten  tin  i»  Uid, 
and  rabbed  with  quiohailver,  to  which  h 
aniles.  Then  mere  quiohailver  is  ponred 
upon  itv  which,  by  it*  mutual  [attraotion] 
liaes  very  high.  Then  a  paper  is  laid  at 
the  nearest  end  of  the  plate,  over  which 
the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies  «pon  the 
plate,  having  driven  much  of  the  qnick- 
sUver  before  iL  It  is  then,  I  think, 
pressed  upon  cloth,  and  then  set  sloping 
to  drop  the  sapetflnoos  mercnry;  the 
slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  per- 
pend iouiar. 

**  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Gr^e,  the 
mayor's  house,  and  the  Basttte. 

"  We  then  went  to  Sans^terre,  a 
brewer  *.  He  brews  with  about  as  mnoh 
mait  as  Mr.  Thrale,  and  sella  his  beer  at 
the  same  price,  though  he  pays  no  dnty 
for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half  at 
much  for  beer.  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  6tf. 
a  bottle.  He  brewe  4000  barrels  a  year. 
There  are  sevoiteen  brewers  in  Paria«  of 
whom  none  is  supposed  to  brew  more 
than  he ; — reckomng  them  at  3000  each, 
thev  make  51,000  a  year.— They  make 
their  malt,  for  malting  is  here  no 
trade. 

"  The  moat  oi  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

"  OcU  34.  Tuesday.  We  vbited  the 
Kin^s  librarv.— I  saw  the  Speculum 
humaiuB  SaloationUf  rudely  printed 
with  ink,  sometimes  pale,  sonaetimes 
black ;  part  supposed  to  be  with  wooden 
types,  and  part  with  pages  cot  in  boards. 
—The  Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than 
that  of  MentB,  in  02 ;  it  has  no  date,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  with 
wooden  types. — I  am  in  doubt ;  the  print 
is  large  and  fair,  in  two  folios. — ^Another 
bo^  was  shown  me,  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  with  wooden  types ;  —  I 
think,  Dutfmdi  Scmciuarium  in  M. 
This  is  inferred  from  the  difference  of 
form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  leUer, 
which  might  be  struck  with  difEerent 
puDcheons. — The  regular  similitude  of 
most  letters  proves  better  that  they  are 
metal."- 1  saw  nothing  but  the  Speetdum 
which  I  had  not  seen,  I  think,  befme. 

'*  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne.— The  library 
very  larger  not  >n  lattices  like  the  King's. 
Marbonne  and  Jhsrandi,  q.  collection 
14  vol.  ScriptoTM  de  rebus  GalUoU, 
many  folios. — Histoire  G6niologique  qf' 
France^  0  vol. — Gailia  GkriUiana,  the 
first  edition,  4to.  the  last,  f.  12  vol.^-The 
Prior  and  Librarian  dmed  [with  us] : — 
I  waited  on  them  home* — ^Their  garden 
pretty,  with  covered  walks,  but  small; 
yet  may  hold  many,  students.— The  Doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal; — 

•  [The  detestable  ruffian,  who  afterwardv 
cottOttcied  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  *caf- 
Ibld,  aotl  comaniwted  iht:  croops  that  f uarded 
it  duriiis  his  murder.   M.J 


choeae  thaae  who  ineoeMl  to  imeanete«« 
—Profit  linle. 

"  Oct.  2S.  Wednesday.  I  went  with 
the  Prior  to  St.  Gftond,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke« 
— We  walked  round- the  pnlacc,  and  bad 
sometalk.-~l  dined  with  oor  whole  com- 
pany at  the  Monastery.-- In  tl 
BeroeUdt-'Cffwnn,r^'ntM$,  from 
cnce.-~Orafio  ProverbiaUB  to  the  Vir« 
gin,  from  Petrarch;  Falkland  to  Sam 
dys;--Dryden's  Preface  to  the  thii4 
vol.  of  Miscellanies f. 

"  Oct.  26.  Thursday*  We  saw  the 
China  at  S^e,  cot,  glaned,  painted* 
Betlevue,  a  pleasing  honae,  not  great: 
fine  prospect. — Mendon,  an  old  palnee. 
Alexander  in  PiM^hyry :  hollow  between 
eyes  and  nose,  thin  cheeka^r—Plafto  and 
Aristotle. — Noble  terrace  overlooks  the 
town.— St.  Cloud.— Gallery  not  rery 
high  nor  grand,  but  pleasing. — In  the 
rooms,  Michad  Angelo,  drawn  ^  him- 
self.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Des  Cartes,  Bo. 
chart,  Naudaens,  Masarine.  —  Glided 
wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not  mind* 
ed.  Gougfa  and  Keene. — Hooke  came  to  na 
at  the  inn. — A  message  from  Dramgold* 

"  Oct.  27.  Friday.    I  slaid  at  home^ 

— Gongh  and  Keenc,  and  Mrs.  S 's 

friend  dined  with  us.— Thb  day  we  be. 
gan  to  have  a  fire. — ^1'lie  weather  is  grown 
very  coM,  and  I  fear  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  my  breath,  which  has  grown  much 
more  free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

"  Sat.  Oct.  28.  1  visited  the  Grand 
Chartreux  built  by  St.  Louis.— It  ia  built 
for  forty,  but  contains  only  twcnty-foar, 
and  will  not  maintain  more.— The  friat 
that  spoke  to  ns  had  a  pretty  apartment. 
— Mr.  Baretti  says  four  rooms;  1  re* 
member  but  three. — His  books  seemed 
to  be  French. — His  garden  was  neat;  he 
eave  me  grapes. — We  saw  the  Place  de 
Victoire,  widi  ttie  statues  of  tiie  King, 
and  the  captive  nadons. 

*'  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Loxembonrg,  bat  the  gallery  was  shut* 
—We  climbed  to  the  tcM>  stairs.— I  dined 
with   Golbrooke,  who  bad  ranch  com* 

Bny  :  —  Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney, 
oUenx,  Udson,  Taaf.— Called  on  the 
Prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

"  Hotel- a  guinea  a  day. — Coaeh, 
three  guineas  a  week.— Valet  de  place, 
-three  I.  a  day.— Aoan^-eourettr,  a  guinea 
a  week.— Ordinary  dinner,  six  1.  a  head. 
— Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  about  five 
guineas  a  day.— Our  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, as  diversions,  gratakies,  clothes, 
I  cannot  reckon.^Onr  travelling  is  ten 
guineas  a  day. 

"  White  stockings,  181.  t    Wig— H^. 

,  f  He  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  read  these  dif- 


ferent pieecs,while  be  remained  iutbe  library. 
I  [i.  e.  is  Uwr**.  Two  pair  of  wlfke  •ilk 
•tockiuffs  were  probaUy  ptfdiaaed.   M.] 
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**  Swad^yt,  Oet.  9ft.  We  mw  the 
Jboarding-Mhool.— The  Er^fam  tmuvia. 
— ^A  room  wUb  al»o«it  eighty-six  duklreii 
Ui  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a  parlour. — ^Ihey 
lose  a  third ;  take  in  to  perhaps  more 
than  seven  [years  old];  put  them  to 
trades ;  ma  to  them  the  papers  sent  with 
tb(^. — Want  nurses. — Saw  their  chapel. 
*'  Went  to  St.  Enstatia ;  saw  an  ioaa- 
merable  company  of  girls  catechised,  in 
many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  catechist. 
-~Boys  taught  at  one  dme,.  girls  at  ano- 
ther.— The  sermon ;  the  preacher  wears 
a  cap,  which  he  takes  off  at  the  name : 
—his  action  uniform*  not  vary  viotenr^ 

"  Oct.  30.  Monday.  We  saw  the 
library  oi  St.  Germain<-*->A  very  noble 
collection.— C0<2«d;  DMnorum  Ojficio- 
rtun,  1450: — a  letter,  square  like  that 
of  the  Offices,  perhaps  the  sane.— The 
Codex,  by  Fust  and  G«rnsheym. — 
MeurshUf  12  v.  fol.  —  AmadiSt  in 
French,  3  v.  fol. — Cathouoon^  tine  colo- 
fhonei  btttof  1400.— Two  other  editions*, 
one  by  Auguetin,  d«  Civitate 

Deit  without  name,  date,  or  place,  bat 
of  Fust's  square  letter  as  it  seems. 

"  I  dined  wUh  Col.  Dromgold;  had  a 
pleasing  afternoon. 

'*  Seme  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's 
stand  in  presses  from  the  wall,  like  those 
at  Oxford. 

"Oct.  31.  Tuesday.  I  lived  at  the 
Benedictines ;  meagre  day ;  soap  meagre, 
herrings,  eels,  both  with  sauce;  fried 
ftsh ;  lentils,  tasteless  in- themselves.  In 
the  library;  where  I  fonnd  Maffeu^t 
d£  HistorUi  Jndiod:  Promontorium 
J^eetere,  to  double  the  Cape*  1  parted 
very  tenderty  from  the  Prior  and  Friar 
Wilkes. 

**  Mattre  dee  Arte,  2  y.—Bacc, 
TheoL  3  y.-LicentiaU,  2  y — Jktotor 
Th.  2  y.  in  all  0  yeara.>-For  ttie  Docto- 
rate three  disputatious.  Major,  Minor, 
^orAonwa.— Several  colleges  suppress- 
ed, and  transferred  to  that  which  was 
(he  JEesoit's  College. 

**  Nov.  1.  Wednesday.  We  left  Paris. 
—St.  Denis,  a  large  town;  the  church 
not  very  \9t%'e,  but  the  middle  aisle  is 
very  lofty  and  awful. — On  the  left  are 
chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall, 
which  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  sides. 
The  organ  is  higher  above  the  pavement 
titan  any  I  have  ever  seen. — ^The  gates 

•  •  I  hare  looked  in  vain  Into  Oe  Bnre, 
MeerflMio,  MaUaire,  and  otiier  ^poffrapbical 
books,  for  ibe  two  editions  of  ihK  <*  CatkoU- 
csw,"  which.  Dr.  JokiiMm  mentions  here,  with 
name$  which  I  caonot  make  oat.  I  rtad  "  one 
by  SMmm,  oue  by  BotMumt,**  1  have  depo- 
sited the  orifinai  MS.  iti  the  British  Mutearo. 
wheve  the  curioiM  may  aee  it.  My  f  ratefai 
aoknowledfftiteMai  ara  dua  to  Mr.  Pianta  for 
the  CrcNible  be  was  pleased  to  take  in  akihig 
my  researches. 


are  of  brasSk.~On  the  middle  gate  is 
the  history  of  our  Lord.~The  painted 
windows  are  historical,  and-  said  to  be 
eminently  beautifal.— We  were  at  ano- 
ther cfanrch  belonging  to  a  c<mvent,  of 
which  the  portal  is  a  dome;  we  could 
not  enter  ftirther,  and  it  was  almost 
dark. 

"  Nov.  2.  Thursday.  We  came  this 
day  to  Chantllly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.— This  place  is  emi- 
nently beautified  by'  all  the  varieties  of 
waters  starting  op  in  fountams,  falling  in 
cascades,  running  in  streams,  and  spread 
in  lakes. — ^The  water  seems  to  be  too 
near  the  house. — All  this  water  is  brought 
from  a  source  or  river  three  leagues  off, 
by  an  artificial  canal,  which  for  one 
leagae  is  carried  under  gronnd.— The 
house  is  magnificent. — ^The cabinet  seems 
well  stocked ;  what  I  remember  was,  the 
>aw«  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  yodng 
hippopotamus  preserved,  which,  how- 
ever, is  so  spiall  that  I  dosbt  its  realily<« 
— it  seems  too  hairy  for  an  abortion,  and 
too  small  for  a  mature  birth. — Nothing 
was  in  spirits ;  all  was  dry  .—The  dog ; 
the  deer;  the  ant-bear  with  long  snout* 
— The  toacan,  long  broad  beak. — ^The 
stables  were  of  very  great  length.-^The 
kennel  had  no  scents. — There  was  a 
mockery  of  a  village. — ^The  Mtenagerta 
had  few  animalsf.^Two  fanssansj:,  ur 
Brasilian  weasels,  spotted,  very  wild.— 
There  is  a  forest,  and,  I  think,  a  park. — 
I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary,  aiid  next 
morniag  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

"  Nov.  3.  Friday.  We  eauM  to 
Cooipeigne,  a  very  lai^  town,  with  a 
royal  palace  buih  round  a  pentagonal 
court.— The  ooart  is  raised  upon  vaults, 
and  has,  i  suppose,  an  entry  on  one  side 
by  a  gende  rise* — Talk  VS  painting.— 
The  ohurah  is  not  very  large,  but  very 
elegant  and  splendid. —  I  had  at  first 
great  difficn4ty  to  walk,  bat  motion  grew 
continually  easier.^ At  night  we  came  to 
Noyoo,  an  episcopal  ctt^. — The  cathe- 
dral is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars  alter- 
nately Gotfaick  atid  Corinthian.  —  W« 

t  The  writlnsf  is  so  bad  here  that  the  names 
of  several  of  the  an inaala. could  not  be  deci- 
phered without  much  more  acquaintance  with 
iiacnral  history  than  I  poafles*.~Dr.  Dlag<ten« 
with  his  usual  poliienew,  moai  obliKiogly  ex* 
.  amined  the  MS.  To  that  rentlenian,  and  to 
Dr.  Gray  of  the  Britiiih  Museum,  who  also 
very  readily  assisted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  er- 
ptess  wy  beat  tha«ii». 

t  It  is  written  by  Jobmon,  fit>m  the  French 
pronunciation  of  /ottane,  Ix  should,  be  ob« 
served;  that  the  person  who  showed  this 
Menagerie  was  mUtaken  in  supposing  the 
f^tsane  and  the  Mrasilian  weasef  to  be  the 
same,  the  /tuane  hdng  a  difflTent  aninisri, 
and  a  native  of  Msdairascar.  I  find  tht- ni, 
however,  upon  one  plate  in  Penoant*6  "  Sy* 
.  nopsts  of  Quadruped*.* 
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entered  a  very  noble  parocbiiil  charch. — 
Noyon  is  walled,  and  is  said  to  be  three 
mUes  round. 

*'  Nov.  4.  Saturday.  We  rose  very 
early,  and  came  through  St.  Quintin  to 
Cambray,  not  long  after  three.  We  went 
to  an  English  nunnery,  to  give  a  letter  to 
Father  Welsh,  the  confessor,  who  came 
to  visit  us  in  the  evening. 

"  Nov.  5.  Sunday.  We  saw  the  Ca> 
thedral.— It  is  very  beautiful,  with  cha- 
pels on  each  side.— The  choir  splendid. 
—The  balustrade  in  one  part  brass.— The 
Neff  very  high  and  grand.  The  altar 
silver  as  far  as  it  is  seen.— The  vestments 
very  splendid.  —  At  the  Benedictines 
church " 

Here  his  Journal*  ends  abruptly. 
Whether  he  wrote  any  more  after  this 
time,  I  know  not;  but  probably  not 
much,  as  he  arrived  in  England  about 
the  12th  of  November,  "these  short 
uotes  of  his  tour,  though  they  may  seem 
minute  taken  singly,  make  together  a 
considerable  mass  of  information,  and 
exhibit  such  an  ardour  of  inquiry  and 
acuteness  of  examination  as,  I  believe 
are  found  in  but  few  travellers,  especially 
at  an  advanced  age.  They  completely 
refute  the  idle  notion  which  has  been 
propagated,  that  he  could  not  tee  ;  and, 
if  he  had  taken  the  tronble  to  revise  and 
digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have 
expanded  them  into  a  very  entertaining 
narrative. 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  fol 
lowing  year,  the  account  which  he  gave 
me  of  his  French  tour  was,  **  Sir,  I  have 
seen  all  the  visibilities  of  Paris,  and 
around  it;  but  to  have  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people  there  would 
have  required  more  time  than  I  could 
stay.  1  was  just  beginning  to  creep 
into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel 
Drnmgold,  a  very  high  man,  sir,  head  of 
VEcole  Militairet  a  most  complete  cha- 
racter,  for  he  had  first  been  a  professor 
of  rhetorick,  and  then  became  a  soldier. 
And,  sir,  I  was  very  kindly  treated  by 
the  Eni^h  Benedictines,  and  have  a 
cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their  con 
rent." 

He  observed,  **The  great  in  France 
Jive  very  magnificently,  but  the  rest  very 
miserably.  There  Is  no  happy  middle 
state  as  in  England.  The  shops  of  Paris 
are  mean;  the  meat  in  the  markets  is 
such  as  would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Thrale  Justly  observed, 
that  the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forced 

•  My  worthy  and  iageninns  friend  Mr.  An- 
drew Luiuwden.  by  his  accurate  acquaintance 
with  France,  enabled  roe  to  make  out  mauy 
proper  names  which  Dr.  Johnson  liad  written 
lodistioctly,  and  sometimes  spelt  erroneously. 


upon  them  by  neeeasity ;  for  they  coold 
not  eat  their  meat,  unless  they  added 
some  taste  to  it.  The  French  are  an  In- 
delicate people ;  they  will  spit  upon  any 

place.    At  Madame  *s,  a  literary 

lady  of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  sugar 
in  his  fin|er8,  and  threw  it  into  my  coffee. 
I  was  gowg  to  pat  it  aside ;  but  hearing 
it  was  made  on  pnrpose  for  me,  I  e'en 
tasted  Tom's  fingers.  The  same  lady 
would  needs  make  tea  d  l*AngUn$e,  The 
spout  of  the  teapot  did  not  pour  freely ; 
she  bade  the  footman  blow  into  it.  France 
is  worse  than  Scotland  in  every  thing  but 
climate.  Nature  has  done  more  for  the 
French;  but  they  have  done  less  for 
themselves  than  the  Scotch  have  done." 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at 
the  same  time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
description  of  my  friend  while  there  was 
abundantly  ludicrous.  He  told  me,  that 
the  French  were  quite  astonished  at  his 
figure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dress, 
which  he  obstinately  continued  exactly 
as  in  London  t;  —  bis  brown  clothes, 
black  stockings,  and  plain  shirt.  He 
mentioned,  that  an  Irish  gentleman  said 
to  Johnson,  **  Sir,  you  have  not  seen  the 
best  French  players."  Johnson.  **  Play- 
ers, sir  I  I  look  on  them  as  no  better  than 
creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint  stools 
to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter,  like 
dancing  dogs.'' — '*  But,  sir,  yon  wiU 
allow  that  some  players  are  l>etter  than 
others?**  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  as  some 
dogs  dance  better  than  others.*' 

While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was 
generally  very  resolute  in  speaking  La- 
tin. It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  a 
man  should  not  let  himself  down,  by 
speaking  a  language  which  he  speaks 
imperfectly.  Indeed,  we  must  have  often 
observed  how  inferionr,  how  much  like 
a  child  a  man  nppears,  who  speaks  a 
broken  tongue.  When  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, at  one  of  the  dinners  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  presented  him  to  a  French- 
roan  of  great  distinctjon,  he  would  not 
ddgn  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin, 
though  his  Excellency  did  not  under, 
stand  it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Johnson's 

i  [Ml.  F.i^'tM  t^eems  to  have  embellished  a 
lirrn  II,  Mji  i,i=r  that  Johnson  ili  I  not  alter  bis 
Uf{f~t  4.1  p4riii  as  in  his  Jouriinl  U  a  memo- 
r.ii)duni:  iht,»i  white  stockincii,  wijif,  and 
itir.  In  iUKiihfr  place  we  are  told  ikaC 
*"  il'iring  iH't  tfurels  iu  France  he  was  fur- 
iufIimI  nnih  1  French  made  wif  of  handsome 
( .,n-rTii.  ii-.ii."  that  Jnhnvon  wm  not  inar- 
U\\n<nf.  [ih  1.1,^  appearance  in  certain  from  a 
I  ir;^.itLt?r»nH'r'  rvltted  by  Mr.  Sreeren*,  and 
liU'trLt^d'  hv  Mi.  tingwell,  between  June  15  *nd 
inuf.  ■::(,  iTH-i      I,  B.1 

[  Mr^  fiHl.ry<-»y'9  otMervation  i*  finrther  coo- 
AriDciJ  bv  q  iii>rf>  in  Johnson'*  diarv  (quoted 
hf  Sff  J  aim  Hawkins,  L%fe  of  Jokmton,  p. 
4IT.V  hy  uhicn  It  appears,  that  he  laid  oat 
lUinj  n"*i"d»  in  clothes  for  hi«  French  jour- 
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-SiigUsh  proQWidatton :  yet  apon  mo- 
ther occuiOD  he  was  observed  to  speak 
French  to  a  FreDchman  of  high  rank, 
-who  spoke  English;  and  being  asked 
the  reason,  with  some  expression  of  sur- 
prised—be answered,  "  becaose  I  think 
.my  French  is  as  good  as  his  English." 
Thoogh  Johnson  nndcrstood  French  per- 
fectly, he  could  not  speak  it  readily,  as  I 
have  observed  at  his  first  interview  with 
General  Paoli,  in  1169 ;  yet  he  wrote  it, 
I  imagine,  pretty  well,  as  appears  from 
some  of  bis  letters  in  Mrs.  Piovsi's  col- 
lection, of  which  I  shall  transcribe  one  : 

A  Madame  Jja  ComteBte  de . 

"July  W,  1776. 
*<  Oui,  MaAainMy  le  moment  est  arriv6, 
et  ilfaut  queje  parte.  Mais  pourquoi 
/dut  il  partir  f  Est  ee  que  je  m*en- 
nupe  f  Je  m*ennuperai  ailleurs.  Est 
ce  que  je  eherehe  ou  quelque  ptaisir,  ou 
iptelque  souUijfement  f  Je  ne  eherehe 
Tien,  je  n'esptre  rien.  Alter  voir  ce 
que  fax  v«,  itre  «n  peu  rejoui.  «n  pen 
digoute,  me  resouvenir  que  la  vie  se 
•poMse  en  vain^  me  plaindre  de  mot, 
m*endvreir  aiue  dehors;  void  le  tout 
de  ce  qu'on  cempte  pour  Its  dilices  de 
■Pannee.  Que  Dieu  vous  donne,  Ma- 
•damet  tous  les  agrSmens  de  la  vie,  avec 
un  esprit  qui  peut  en  jouir  sans  s*p 
iivrer  trop." 

Here  let  me  not  forget  a  carious  anec- 
<dote,  as  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  ae 
.well  as  I  can  in  that  gentleman's  lively 
jnanner;  and  in  justice  to  bim  it  is  pro- 
per to  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  I 
might  rely  both  to  the  correctness  of  his 
memory  and  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative. 
**  When  Madame  de  Boufllers  was  first 
in  England  (said  Beauclerk),  she  was 
desirous  to  tee  Johnson.  I  accordingly 
went  with  her  to  his  chambers  in  the 
-Temple,  where  she  was  entertained  with 
bis  conversation  for  some  time.  When 
jour  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  hira, 
and  were  got  Into  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
When  all  at  once  I  beard  a  noise  like 
thunder.  This  was  occasioned  by  John- 
son, who,  it  seems,  upon  a  little  recollec- 
tion, bad  taken  it  into  bit  head  thnt  he 
ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his 
Jiterary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of 
quality,  and  eager  to  show  himself  a  man 
of  gallantry,  was  harrying  down  the  stair- 
^se  in  violent  agitation.  He  overtook 
as  before  we  reached  the  Temple-gate, 
and  brushing  in  between  me  and  Madame 
de  Boufflers,  seized  her  hand,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  her  coach.  His  dresa  was 
•a  rusty  brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old 
-shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelefi 
wig  sticking  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
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the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the  knees  of 
his  breeches  hanging  loose.  A  consider- 
able crowd  of  people  gathered  round, 
and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this  singu- 
lar appearance.'* 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderfol  fluency 
and  elegance.  When  Fere  Boscovicn 
was  in  England,  Johnson  dined  in  com- 
pany with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's, 
and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Upon  both  occasions  that 
celebrated  foreigner  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  Johnson's  Latin  conversa- 
tion. When  at  Paris,  Johnson  thus 
characterised  Voltaire  to  Freron  the  Jour- 
nalist: "  Fir  est  acerrtmi  ingenii  et 
paucarum  liter  arum." 

**  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  I0HN80N. 

**  E«linburgb,  Dec.  5, 1775. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Mr.  Alexander  Maclean,  the  young 
Laird  of  Col,  being  to  set  ont  to-morrow 
for  London,  I  give  him  this  letter  to 
introduce  him  to  your  acquaintance.  The 
kindness  which  you  and  I  experienced 
from  his  brotlier,  whose  unfortunate  death 
we  sincerely  lament^will  make  us  always 
desirous  to  show  attention  to  any  branch 
of  the  family.  Indeed,  you  have  so 
much  of  the  true  Highland  cordiality 
thaU  I  am  sure  yon  would  have  thought 
me  to  blame  if  i  had  neglected  to  recom- 
mend to  you  this  Hebridean  prince,  in 
whose  island  we  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. I  ever  am  with  respectful  attach- 
ment, MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  James  Boswell." 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most 
agreeable  accounts  of  the  polite  attention 
with  which  he  was  received  by  Dr.  John- 
son. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Dr.  Borney 
informs  roe  that  **  he  very  frequently 
met  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  at 
Streatham,  where  they  had  many  long 
conversations,  often  sitting  up  as  long  as 
the  fire  and  candles  lasted,  and  much 
longer  than  the  patience  of  the  servants 
subsisted." 

A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which 
that  gentleman  recollects,  should  here  be 
inserted. 

"  I  never  take  a  nap  after  clinncr  but 
when  I  have  had  a  bad  night,  and  then 
the  nap  takes  me." 

'*  The  writer  of  an  Epitaph  should  not 
be  considered  as  sa>  ing  nothing  but  what 
is  strictly  true.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  some  degree  of  exaggerated  praise. 
In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not 
upon  oath.^ 
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"Th«re  is  now  lest  fi<Kg\ng  in  oar 
great  schools  than  formerly,  bat  then 
less  is  iearaed  there;  so  that  what  the 
boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the 
other." 

*<  More  is  learned  in  pnblick  than  in 
private  schools,  from  emaiation ;  there 
is  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  or 
the  radiation  of  many  minds  pointing  to 
one  centre.  Though  few  boys  make  their 
own  exercises,  yet  if  a  good  exercise  is 
given  op,  out  of  a  great  namber  of  boys, 
it  is  made  by  somebody." 

'*  I  hate  by-roads  in  edacation.  Edu- 
cation is  as  well  known,  and  has  long 
been  as  well  known  as  ever  it  can  be. 
Endeavouring  to  make  children  prema- 
turely wise  is  useless  labour.  Suppose 
they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six 
years  old  than  other  children,  what  use 
can  be  made  of  itt  It  will  be  lost  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much 
time  and  labour  of  the  teacher  can  never 
be  repaid.  Too  much  is  expected  from 
precocity,  and  too  little  performed. 
Miss  ■■■  -  was  an  instance  of  early 
cultivation,  Irat  in  what  did  it  terminate? 
In  marrying  a  little  Presbyterian  parson 
who  keeps  an  infant  boarding-school,  so 
that  all  her  employment  now  is 

*  To  suckle  fooia,  and  chronicle  snail  beer.' 

She  tells  the  children,  '  This  is  a*  cat, 
and  that  is  a  dog,  with  four  legs  and  a 
tail;  see  there  I  you  are  much  better 
than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.' 
If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  education  on 
a  daughter,  and  had  discovered  that  she 
thought  of  marrying  such  a  fellow,  I 
would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congreu." 

"  After  having  talked  slightingly  of 
musick,  he  was  observed  to  listen  very 
attentively  white  Miss  Thrale  played  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  with  eagerness  he 
called  to  her,  *  Why  don*t  you  dash  away 
like  Burney?'  Dr.  Burney  upon  this 
said  to  him,  '  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall 
make  a  musician  of  you  at  last.'  John- 
ion  with  candid  complacency  replied, 
'  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  new  sense 
given  to  me.' " 

"  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to 
the  breakfast-room,  and  been  a  consider- 
able time  by  himself  before  any  body 
appeared.  When  on  a  subsequent  day 
he  was  twitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being 
very  late,  which  he  generally  was,  he 
defe|ided  himself  by  alluding  to  the  ex- 
traordinary morning  when  he  had  been 
too  early.  '  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to 
eome  down  to  -eacuity.*  '^ 

**Dr.  Barney  having  remarked  that 
Mr.  Garrick  was  beginning  to  look  old, 
he  said^ '  Why,  sir,  you  are  not  to  won- 
der at  that;  no  man's  face  has  had  more 
wear  and  tear.'" 
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Not  having  beard^ironi  liSni  for*  l<MC«r 
time  than  I  tnppoaed  he  wonld  be  tilcM, 
I  wrote  to  him,  December  18,  not  In  good 
spirits.  **  Sometimes  I  have  been  aft^id 
that  the  cold  which  has  gone  over  Enrop« 
this  year  like  a  sort  of  peetHence  hm 
seised  yon  severely :  sometimes  my  imi. 
gination,  which  is  npon  oecasions  preli- 
tick  of  evil,  haUi  fignred  that  yon  Aiay 
have  somehow  taken  oflTence  at  ■OMafe 
part  of  my  conduct." 

'*  It)  i&ttSS  BOSWIOJL,  iBlQk 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  NsvBR  dream  «f  Any  offisnee.  Ht>w 
shoald  you  offend  me  t  I  consider  your 
friendship  as  a  possession)  which  I  ietend 
to  hold  till  you  take  it  from  me,  and  to 
lament  if  ever  by  my  fantt  I  should  k»«e 
it.  However,  when  such  suspicions  find 
their  way  into  your  mind»  always  giv« 
them  vent;  I  shall  make  haste  to  dis- 
perse  them ;  but  hinder  their  first  ingress 
If  yon  can.  Consider  sach  thonghts  as 
morbid. 

**  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  roy  omis- 
sion to  Lord  Halles,  I  cannot  honestly 
plead.  I  have  been  hindered,  I  know 
not  how,  by  a  succession  of  petty  ob> 
stmctions.  I  hope  to  mend  immediately, 
and  to  send  next  post  to  his  Lordship. 
Mr.  Thrale  would  have  written  to  yon  If 
I  had  omitted ;  he  sends  his  compli- 
ments, and  wishes  to  see  yon. 

"  Yoo  and  yottr  lady  will  now  have 
no  more  wrangling  abont  feudal  inherit- 
ance. How  does  the  young  Laird  of 
Auchinieckf  I  suppose  Miss  Vettmioa 
is  grown  a  reader  and  disoourMr. 

*'  I  have  jnst  now  got  a  eoogh»  but  it 
has  never  yet  hindered  me  ftom  sleep- 
ing ;  I  have  had  qui«t«r  nigfals  than  hre 
common  with  me. 

*'  I  cannot  but  re)oi«e  that  Joseph « 
has  had  the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow,  and  one  of  the  best  tra- 
vellers in  the  world. 

**  Young  Col  brought  me  your  letters 
He  is  a  very  pleasioe  youth.  I  took  hia 
two  days  ago  to  the  Mttrei  and  we  dined 
together.  I  was  as  civil  M  I  had  tht 
means  of  being. 

"  I  have  had  A  letter  fh>m  Rasay, 
acknowledging,  with  great  appearanee 
of  sfftisfaetmn,  the  insertion  in  the  Edin- 
burgh paper.  I  am  very  ghd  that  it  was 
done. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
who  does  not  love  me ;  and  of  all  the 
rest,  I  need  only  send  them  to  those  that 

•  Joseph  Ritter,  a  BobeailaA,  who  «»•  }a 
inv  lervioe  mmy  yean,  aad  attended  Dr. 
JohnsoD  and  ne  lo  our  Tour  to  lh«  H«iirid«-«. 
After  having  left  me  for  some  time,  be  h«a 
DOW  retirtued  to  ttkS. 


Ant*.  88. 


^ ;  And  I  Bih  kfhrid  it  will  gtvfe  ^oa 
v«ry  littl6  trouble  to  (dittirlbnte  thertik 
"  I  akn,  MT  ooMi  u&4r  sm, 

*'  Yoaraifecltonate  hnmbte  serVattt» 

"  Sam.  J<«Kaoit.»* 

'<  Dceeiilwr  M,  ittft.*' 

In  irit,  /obnfeou  wrote>  so  far  as  t  can 
difeooveT)  nothing  ft»r  the  pablicic:  bttt 
that  hte  mind  tvas  Mill  atdient,  and  fraaglit 
Witli  getterdns  wishes  to  attain  to  still 
higher  degrees  of  titeirary  excellience,  is 
proved  by  his  private  notes  of  this  year, 
which  I  aball  i&sert  in  their  proper 
place. 

"  TO  JA1U8  BOSWBIiL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  at  last  sent  yon  all  Lord  Hailefe's 
papers.  While  1  was  in  France,  I  looked 
very  often  into  ttenault ;  but  Lord  Hailes, 
in  my  opinion,  leaves  hina  far  and  far 
behind.  Why  I  did  not  despatch  so  short 
a  pernsal  sooner,  when  I  look  back,  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  discover  t  but  human 
moments  are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand 
petty  impediments  which  leave  no  trace 
behind  thfem.  I  have  been  afflicted, 
through  the  whole  Christmas,  with  the 
general  disorder,  of  which  the  worst 
effect  was  a  cough,  which  is  now  much 
mitigated,  though  the  country,  on  which 
I  look  from  a  window  at  Sueatham*  is 
now  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Mm. 
Williams  is  very  ill :  every  body  else  is 
as  usual. 

**  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to 
you,  which  I  thmk  you  had  not  opened  ; 
and  a  paper  for  *  The  Chronicle,*  which 
t  suppose  it  not  necessary  now  to  insert. 
I  return  them  both. 

**  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had 
the  honour  of  receivine  Lord  Hailes's 
first  volume,  for  which  1  return  my  most 
respectful  thanks. 

*'  I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and 
your  haughty  lady  (for  I  know  she  does 
not  loVe  me),  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
the  young  Laird,  all  bappiness*  Teach 
the  young  gentleman,  In  spite  of  his 
t&amtna,  to  think  and  speak  Well  Of, 

**  SIR, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
'*  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

« Ian.  io>  me." 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter 
of  great  consequence  to  tn^  and  my 
fatnily,  which  I  should  not  obtrude  upon 
the  world,  were  it  not  that  the  part 
which  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  me 
made  him  take  in  it  Was  the  occasion  of 
ka  elcertion  of  his  abilities,  which  It 
would  be  injustice  to  conceal.  Tliat  what 
he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may  be  andef- 
rtoOd,  It  f«  ueeeisary  to  give  a  state  of 
the  question,  which  1  shall  do  as  brieAy 
as  1  can. 
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In  the  year  1904>fh^  barony  or  inanour 
Of  Auchinleck  (pronounced  AjfUck),  in 
Ayrshire,  V#hieh  belonged  to  ^  fathily  of 
the  same  kiaitae  with  the  lands,  having 
falleti  to  the  Crown  by  forfeiture,  James 
the  Fonrthi  King  Of  Scotland,  granted  it 
to  Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  an  an- 


cient family  ih  the  county  of  Fife,  styling 
him  in  the  charter,  "  dllecto  familiaH 
nostra  ;"  And  assigning,  as  the  cause  of 
the  grant,  "  pro  bono  et  fideli  servitio 
nobu  prdB»Hto."  Thomas  Bosi^ell  was 
slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his 
Sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  Of  Floddoh, 
in  ISlSi 

From  this  Very  honourable  ftooiider  of 
otir  family  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in 
A  direct  sei'ies  of  heirs  male,  to  David 
Boswell,  rtiy  ftither*s  great  grand  uncle, 
who  had  no  sons,  but  four  daughters, 
who  Were  all  respectably  miirried,  the 
eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the 
military  feudal  principle  of  continuing 
the  male  succession,  passed  by  his  daugh- 
ters, and  settled  the  estate  on  his  nephew 
by  his  next  brother,  who  approved  of 
the  deed,  and  renounced  any  preteneioni 
which  he  might  possibly  have  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  son.  But  the  estate  having 
been  burthened  with  large  portions  to  the 
daughters  aud  other  debts^  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  nephew  to  sell  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  what  remained  was  still 
much  incumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved, 
and,  in  some  degree,  relieved  the  estate. 
His  son,  my  grandfather,  an  entinent 
lawyer,  not  only  repurchased  a  great 
part  of  what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired 
other  lands;  and  my  father,  who  wal 
one  of  the  Jttdges  of  Scotland,  and  hatl 
added  constdernbly  to  the  estate,  tiow 
signified  his  inelinatioti  to  take  the  privi- 
lege  allowed  by  our  law  •,  to  secure  IC 
to  his  family  in  perpetuity  by  an  entail, 
which,  on  account  of  his  marriage  arti- 
cles, could  not  be  done  without  my 
consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate  I 
heartily  concurred  with  him,  tliough  I 
was  the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it;  but 
we  unhappily  differed  as  to  the  series  of 
heirs  which  should  be  established,  or  ib 
the  language  of  otir  law,  called  to  the 
succession.  My  father  had  declared  a 
predilection  for  heirs  general,  that  is, 
males  and  females  indiscriminately.  He 
was  willing,  however,  that  all  males  de- 
scending from  his  grandfather  should  be 
preferred  to  females ;  but  would  not  ex- 
tend that  privilege  to  males  deislving  their 
descent  from  a  higher  source.    I,  on  the 


•  Acts  of  pirttanMit  vOf  Scotland, 
Cap.  M. 
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other  band,  had  a  sealons  partiality  for 
tieirs  male,  however  remote,  which  I 
maintained  by  argaments  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  considerable  weight*. 
And  in  the  particular  case  of  oar  family 
I  apprehended  that  we  were  under  an 
implied  obligation,  in  honour  and  good 
faith,  to  transmit  the  estate  by  the  same 
tenure  which  we  held  it,  which  was  as 
heirs  male,  excluding  nearer  females.  I 
therefore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously, 
objected  to  my  fathei^s  scheme. 

Afy  opposition  was  very  displeasing 
to  my  father,  who  was  entitled  to  great 
t'espect  and  deference  ;  and  I  had  reason 
to  apprehend  disagreeable  consequences 
from  my  noncompliance  with  his  wishes. 
After  much  perplexity  aiid  uneasiness  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the  case, 
with  all  its  difhcnlties,  at  full  length,  and 
earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  con- 
sider it  at  leisure,  and  favour  me  with 
his  friendly  opinion  and  advice. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  WAS  much  impressed  by  your  letter, 
and  if  I  can  form  upon  your  case  any 
resolution  satisfactory  to  myself,  will 
very  gladly  impart  it :  but  whether  I  am 
equal  to  it  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  case 
compounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  re- 
quires a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disqui- 
sitions. Could  not  you  tell  your  whole 
mind  to  Lord  Hailest  He  is,  you  know, 
both  a  Christian  and  a  Lawyer.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  above  partiality,  and  above 
loquacity :  and,  I  believe,  he  will  not 
think  the  time  lost  in  which  he  may 
quiet  a  disturbed  or  settle  a  wavering 
mind.  Write  to  roe  as  any  thing  occui*s 
to  you ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by 
want  of  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  1 
will  make  inquiries  of  you  as  my  doubts 

'  *  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  disttioguished 
naturali»ts,  that  our  speciesi  is  trHusmitted 
through  males  only,  the  female  bein?  all 
along  no  more  than  a  nidus,  or  nurse,  a^ 
Mother  Eartli  is  to  plantsof  every  sort;  whkh 
tHiti^B  4i.'>'iiH  14  he  i'ltiifinweti  by  tbfi)  icM  of 
EtT\[tl\irti,  "tin  tr4f  ^I't  {a  ttif  lainf  •■  his 
vLtiia^  «heii  Melchi^cJetii  ni^t  tiim  *'  i  >leh. 
tbL  |b.>t  *^^  cQnjinjutDlJy  lliat  a  LMnnV 
f^r^nrliii'ii  U^  it  [l44iirl>(4  fr  JD*'[c44  lu^*  bcpn:^  his 
imrtti  |lf«Cii^n4JAlltf  -A*-  \i  T»[t(,^,vrl|  ^Md,  hat*, 
III  refill I^Vf  ttrp  c^uuirctkb  ^harevpr  mvi\  his 
>p|n<ml^\iiii'l  ife^ioivW)/ ,  riiilrrf'f)i1ir»»l  ttt  this 
tbt<i^r^  (nhHub,  if  tf"P.,  nhniild  rjimjiirttHjr  «x- 
□jud^  i^ifir^  ^uituml)^  ibat  Jltbr  prereisiice  of 
ii  |pi«k  t«i  i  fpnuijf.  ihilJjunP  rrj^lni  Po  |pi«mo- 
l^f  pfrnrc  (¥l  a  ^rtD,  lhnii|j;b  Jhach  ^lui^ger, 
nuT,  tvrw  a  ^r.iUEtfiirh  liiy  u  <ot>,  tn  a  dniig^ii- 
lei-'v  ^  'tnf^  Adiaitttd,  w^  il  uttiver^AJty  u,  it 
muai  t>«[  ci)Ma|lj  jeuioniittlf:  waA  r>ruf»cr  in  the 
\n^i\t  renoCc  dtfjritfe  ol'  di.sccilt  frnri  ail  ori- 
e\tt\\ ppof rltlnr  of  anolui^, ai in  \\\v.  rip^rest: 
l^cr^jtr,— buwi'Vcr  ditiiiitl  lre.Mii  iht.  Ffpiif'son- 
LiPitf  a.[  ilif  time,— diiu  r^isiAit  btir  male, 
djjDii  ibe  fatlure  of  fUixe  Jic^jcr  to  ibe  *rigi- 


**  If  your  former  resdntions  shoold  be 
found  only  fanciful,  yon  decide  rightly 
in  judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may 
claim  the  preference ;  bat  whether  they 
are  fanciful  or  rational  is  the  question.  I 
really  think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  u^. 

*'  Make  ray  comiriiments  to  dear  Mrs. 
Boswell ;  and  tell  her,  that  I  hope  to  be 
wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute 
to  bring  you  all  out  of  your  troubles.  I 
am,  DEAR  SIR,  most  affectionately, 
**  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  Jan.  IS,  1776." 

TO  THE  SAVE. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  going  to  write  upon  a  question 
which  requires  more  knowledge  of  local 
law,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the 
general  rules  of  inheritance,  than  I  can 
claim ;  but  I  write  because  you  request 
it. 

**  Land  is  like  any  other  possession, 
by  natural  right  wholly  in  the*  power  of 
its  present  owner  ;  and  may  be  sold, 
given,  or  bequeathed,  absolutely  or  con- 
ditionally, as  judgment  shall  direct  or 
passion  incite. 

**  But  natural  right  would  avail  little 
without  the  protection  of  law ;  and  the 
primary  notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the 
exercise  of  natural  right.  A  man  is 
therefore,  in  society,  not  fully  master  of 
what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  retains 
all  the  power  which  law  does  not  take 
from  him. 

**  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which 
law  either  leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be 
paid  to  moral  obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  arc  now 
considering,  your  father  still  retains  such 
possession,  with  such  power  over  it,  that 
he  can  sell  it  and  do  with  the  monev 
what  he  will,  without  any  legal  impedi- 
ment.   But  when  he  extends  his  power 

nal  proprietor  thait  he  i*,  becomes  in  fket  the 
uear(>«t  male  to  Aim,  and  is,  therefore,  pre^ 
rerable  as  his  representative  to  a  female 
descendant.— A  little  extension  of  mind  hiII 
enable  us  easily  to  perceive  that  a  son's  son, 
in  continuation  to  whatever  length  of  time, 

}a   li^rpforilhM   t"  "  ■«ii'«  (lviiiirlitf>r  |n   ih*"    «l»r- 

iL^,ir'L  iiJHiuId  hi:  liiiiL  LoHii!  ruyirL'su'LiliiILiiU  t^f 
lilt::  afirm^il  r'loiirletnf ^  and  nat  to  ibml  uf  one 
i^^jit  di!M:eijdiif]ts^ 

I  urn  Rw^fe  r'f  [i  I  ti;katr)nc'i'  ajlmifilble  d#- 

■  be  rrvAtc^  pn>fa«biiuy  ihat  ibe  ni'iiic^i  hritr 
of  liie  pcksnn  wbn  jMt  dp|:a  |jrnpf  ^uLor  r^(  aa 
rstJ.Le  1^  nf  Lb^:  blood  qT  ib^  Am  punliB^&rr. 
Goi  i«.»i[^fhri^Jn^  a  fir^iU^rtir  la  Im^  cKreNiriy 
akiibenticMted  tbiinmH  hI(  iit  hrsnrbrsT  ^°- 
i  tejid  91  mf  re  p*  itbairUii^  ^  iff  re  k  ]  1  ■  l>c  n  fff 
tainiif  that  ike  Miartiti  kfir  itmif,  at  iehAtfttr 
pmitdf  hjs  ibc  ttkmij  ng^E  nf  'biiKKi  mith  Hie 
Arki  he'if  inn^t^  nitoiePy^r  tkt  «rf^»at  fntr- 
chat*r''t  ctUtit  iOHm 
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beyoml  his  own  life,  by  eettling  the  order 
of  anccessiOD,  the  law  makes  year  con- 
sent necessary. 

**  Let  as  suppose  that  he  sells  (he  land 
to  risk  Che  money  in  some  specious  ad- 
venture, and  in  that  adventure  loses  the 
whole  ;  his  posterity  would  be  disap- 
pointed ;  bat  they  coo  Id  not  think  tliem- 
selves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent  it 
upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors  could 
only  c«il  him  vicious  and  voluptnons ; 
they  could  not  say  that  he  was  injurious 
or  nnjost. 

"  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less. 
He  that,  by  selling  or  squandering,  may 
diaiaherit  a  whole  family,  may  cer- 
tainly disinherit  part  by  a  partial  settle- 
ment. 

"  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners 
and  exigencies  of  particular  times,  and 
it  is  but  accidental  that  they  last  longer 
than  their  causes ;  the  limkatioa  of  feu- 
dal succession  to  the  male  arose  from  the 
obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his 
chief  in  war. 

"  As  times  and  opinions  are  always 
changing,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not 
■surpation  to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity, 
by  presunUng  to  judge  of  what  we  cannot 
know ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  fuliy 
approve  either  your  design  or  yonr  fa- 
ther's to  limit  that  succession  which  de- 
scended to  you  anlimitcd.  If  we  are  to 
leave  saritim  tecttan  to  posterity,  what 
we  have  without  any  merit  of  our  own 
received  firom  our  ancestors,  should  not 
choice  and  free-will  be  kept  nnviolated  ? 
Is  land  to  be  treated  with  more  reve- 
rence than  liberty  f — If  this  consideration 
•houM  restrain  yonr  father  ftx>m  disin- 
heriting aome  ot  the  males,  does  it  leave 
yon  the  power  of  disinheriting  all  the 
females  1 

"  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate 
make  any  willf  Can  he  appoint  out  of 
the  inheritance  any  portions  to  his  daugh- 
ter 1  There  seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy 
difierence  between  the  power  of  leaving 
land  and  of  leaving  money  to  be  raised 
flrom  land ;  between  leaving  an  estate  to 
females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir  in 
effei:tonly  their  stewani. 

"  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that 
allowed  only  males  to  inherit,  and  during 
the  eontinuanee  of  this  law  many  estatcn 
to  have  descended,  passing  by  the  fe- 
malea,  to  remoter  heirs.  Suppose  after- 
wards the  law  repealed  in  correspondence 
with  a  change  of  manners,  and  women 
made  capable  of  inheritance ;  would  not 
the  tenare  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Could 
the  women  have  no  benefit  from  a  law 
made  in  their  favour?  Must  they  be 
passed  by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever 
becaiue  they  were  once  excluded  by  a 
legal  prohibition  ?    Or  may  that  which 


passed  only  fo  males  by  one  law  pass 
likewise  to  females  by  another? 

"  Yon  mention  yonr  resolution  to 
maintain  the  right  of  your  brothers  •  :  I 
do  not  see  how  any  of  their  rights  are 
invaded. 

•  As  yonr  whole  difficulty  arises  from 
the  act  of  your  ancestor,  who  diverted 
the  snccession  nrora  the  females,  yon 
inquire,  very  properly,  what  were  his 
motives,  and  what  was  his  intention  ; 
for  yon  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his 
act  more  than  he  intended  to  bind  you, 
nor  hold  your  land  on  harrier  or  stricter 
terms  than  those  on  which  it  was  granted. 

"  Intentions  must  be  gathered  from 
acts.  When  he  left  the  estate  to  his 
nephew,  by  excluding  his  daughters,  was 
it,  or  was  it  not  in  his  power  to  have 
perpetuated  the  succession  to  the  males  t 
If  he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to 
have  shown,  by  omitting  it,  that  he  did 
not  desire  it  to  be  done,  and  upon  your 
own  principles,  you  will  nut  easily 
prove  yonr  ri^ht  to  destroy  that  capa- 
city of  succession  which  your  ancestors 
have  left. 

"  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power 
of  making  a  perpetual  settlement ;  and 
if,  therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly 
of  his  intentions,  yet  his  act  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  example ;  it  makes 
not  an  obligation.  And,  as  you  observe, 
he  set  no  example  of  rigorous  adherence 
to  the  line  of  succession.  He  that  over- 
looked a  brother  would  not  wonder  that 
little  regard  is  shown  to  remote  rela- 
tions. 

"  As  the  rnles  of  succession  arc,  in  a 
great  part,  purely  legal,  no  man  can  be 
supposed  to  bequeath  any  thing  but  upon 
legal  terms ;  he  can  grant  no  powef 
which  the  law  denies ;  and  if  he  makes 
no  special  and  definite  limitation,  he 
confers  all  the  power  which  the  law 
allows. 

"  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  dis- 
inherited  his  daughters ;  but  it  no  more 
follows  that  he  intended  this  act  as  a 
rule  for  posterity  than  the  disinheriting 
of  his  brother. 

**  If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right 
youl*  father  admits  daughters  to  inherit- 
ance, ask  yourself,  first,  by  what  right 
you  require  them  to  be  excluded  T 

"  It  appears,  npon  reflection,  that  yonr 
father  excludes  nobody  ;  he  only  admits 
nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males 
more  remote ;  and  the  exclusion  is  purely 
conseqnential. 

**  These,  dear  sir,  are  my  thoughts, 
immethodiaal  and  deliberative ;  but,  per- 
haps, you  may  find  in  them  some  glim- 
mering of  evidfence. 

•  Which  term  I  applied  to  all  the  ht^rs  male'. 
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"  I  cunnot*  l|Owe¥«r,  bRi  agqis  teeom- 
inend  to  yoa  a  copferencs  with  Liord 
Hailefl,  wbom  yon  know  to  be  both  a 
Lawyer  and  a  Christian. 

"  Malce  my  coonpliinent^  to  Mn.  Poa- 
well,  though  she  does  not  love  me*  I 
am,  siK» 

**  Yoar  affectionate  servant, 
**  Sax.  JoHnaoN." 

"  Feb.  3, 1778," 

I  had  followed  his  recommend«tion 
and  coDsalted  Lard  Hailes,  who  apoo 
this  subject  had  a  firm  opiniop  contrary 
to  mine.  His  Lordship  obligingly  took 
the  trouble  to  write  ipe  a  letter,  in  which 
he  discussed  with  legal  and  historical 
learning  the  points  in  which  I  saw  much 
difficulty,  maintaining  that  **  the  succes- 
sion of  heirs  general  was  the  succession, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne 
to  the  cottage,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  it 
by  record ;"  observing  that  the  estate  of 
onr  family  had  not  been  limited  to  heirs 
male  :  and  that  though  an  heir  male  had 
in  one  instance  been  chosen  in  preference 
to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an  arbi- 
trary fuit,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best 
in  the  embarri^ssed  state  of  i^ffairs  at  thfit 
time ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  upon  a  fair 
computation  of  the  value  of  land  and 
money  at  the  time,  applied  to  the  estate 
Dnd  the  burthens  upon  it,  there  was 
nothing  given  the  heir  male  but  the  ske- 
leton of  an  estate.  "  The  plea  of  eon* 
science  (said  his  Lordship),  which  yoa 
put,  is  a  most  respectable  oiw,  especially 
when  conscience  and  »e{f  are  on  diffe- 
rent sides.  But  I  think  that  con«oience 
Is  not  well  informed,  and  that  ne{f  and 
the  ought  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a 
fide." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable 
influence  upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr. 
Jobnson,  begging  to  hear  from  hin»  ag»in 
upon  this  interesting  question. 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  B8Q. 
**  D»AR  SIR, 

**  Hating  not  qny  aoanaintaace  with  Ijhe 
taws  or  customs  of  Scotland,  I  ende«. 
vonre<l  to  consider  yoor  question  upon 
general  princi|^les,  and  found  notiiing  of 
much  validity  that  1  oouki  oppose  to 
this  position :  *  He  who  inherits  a  Aef 
onlimited  by  his  ancestors,  inherits  the 
power  of  limiting  it  according  to  his  own 
Judgment  or  opi«ion.'  If  this  be  trwe, 
you  may  join  with  yonr  father, 

**  Further  consideration  produoee  ano- 
ther conclusion :  *  He  w|h>  receives  a  Aef 
onlimited  by  hU  ancestors,  gives  Us 
heirs  sotne  reason  to  eom plain  if  he  does 
not- transmit  it  unlimited  to  posterity. 
For- why  shoold  he  make  the  state  of 
Qthefs-W9r»e  \\fl»  bis  owit,  witihon^  a 


reiwui  V  \9  Ibis  to  tnw,  though  neither 
yoa  n<v  yoar  father  are  abgoi  lo  do  ivhni 
is  quite  right,  but  as  yoar  Cather  violatea 
(I  think)  the  legal  sococsaien  least,  he 
seems  to  be  nearer  the  right  than  yoaf" 
self. 

It  cannot  bnt  oecor  that  '  Women 
have  natural  and  eqnitable  claims  as  wet) 
as  men,  and  these  elaims  are  not  to  b« 
capriciously  or  lightly  superseded  or  ip^ 
fringed.'  When  fiefh  implied  military 
service,  it  is  easily  discerned  why  females 
could  not  inherit  them  ;  but  that  reason 
is  now  at  <in  end.  As  manners  nake 
laws,  manners  lihewise  repeal  them. 

"  These  are  the  general  condasionia 
whieh  I  have  attained.  None  of  tiiem 
are  very  favourable  to  your  scheme  of 
entail*  nor  perhaps  to  any  seheme.  My 
observation,  that  only  be  who  acqnfava 
an  estate  may  beqaeath  it  eapricionsly  «, 
if  it  contains  any  conviction,  includes 
this  position  likewise,  tluit  only  he  who 
acqniyres  an  estate  may  entail  it  capvi(». 
ously.  But  I  think  it  may  be  safely  p(«* 
snmed  that  '  he  who  inherits  an  estate 
inherits  ail  the  power  legally  conomnit* 
ant ;'  and  that  *  He  who  gives  or  leaves 
unlimited  an  estate  legallylimitable  asnat 
be  presumed  to  give  thaft  power  of  iiasli 
tation  which  be  omitted  to  take  away, 
and  to  commit  fnlwre  oentingenciea  to 
future  prudence.'  In  these  two  positiooa 
I  believe  Loitl  Hailes  wUl  advise  yon  to 
rest;  every  other  notion  of  possession 
seems  to  me  fuU  oi  difficokie^  and  cn« 
barrassed  with  scruples. 

^*  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  yon  tiavo 
arrived  now  at  fall  liberty  wittioat  tiie 
help  of  partieolar  cireom  stances,  whiefa* 
however,  have  in  yonr  case  great  wteight. 
Yon  very  rightly  obwrve  that  he  who 
passing  bv  his  brother  gave  the  inhevili 
anoe  to  his  nephew  cookl  limit  no  more 
tlian  he  gave ;  and  h)*  Lord  Hailes'a  esli. 
mate  of  foarteen  years^  porehase,  what 
he  gave  was  no  nsore  than  yen  may  easiht 
eutail  aoGordiog  to  yonr  own  opinion,  if 
that  opinion  shonld  finally  prevaiL 

'*  Loid  Hailes*s  suspicion,  that  entails 
are  encreaehments  on  the  dominkm  oT 
Providence,  may  be  extended  to  all 
hereditary  privileges  and  all  permanent 
inslitntkms ;  I  do  not  aee  why  it  majF 
not  be  extended  to  any  provision  ftw  the 
present  boor,  since  all  oare  aboat  fntnri^ 
proceeds  npon  a  sttppesittoa  that  wo 
know  at  least  in  some  degreo  what  wiM 
be  fotere.  Of  the  fetove  we  certainly 
know  nothing;  hot  we  may  Anrm  con* 
Jectares  fW>m  the  past ;  and  the  power  oT 
forming  conjectnres  includes,  in  my  opt. 
nion,  the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  txk 

•  t  bail  remiodeil  him  of  his  observation,, 
oMBtieacd*  p.  Mtk 
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that  pralMbilky  irviikli  we  diaoCNrer.  Rro- 
vktenae  gives  tii«  power,  of  whkh  reaaoa 
ttadMB  the  om.    I  am,  uka&  aui, 

*<  Yoar  Mott  faltkfal  acrvaot, 

"  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now 
with  Mrs.  Boswell ;  make  my  compli- 
ments to  her  and  the  little  people. 

"  Don*t  barn  papers ;  they  may  be 
safe  enough  In  your  own  box, — you  will 
wish  to  see  them  hereafter." 

TOTWEMMB. 

"  DBAR  am, 
'*  To  tlie  letters  wMch  I  have  wrttten 
Jibont  your  great  ^eatioR  I  have  notfiing 
to  add.  If  your  eonseieoee  is  satisfied, 
yon  have  now  mily  your  pradence  to 
eoBsoIt.  1  long  tor  a  letter,  that  1  may 
know  how  this  troaMesome  and  vexations 
qnestioB  Is  at  last  decided  *.  I  hope  that 
it  wm  at  last  end  well.  Lord  Hailea's 
leMcr  was  very  flriendly  and  very  season- 
able, bnt  f  think  Ms  aversion  fhMn  entails 
has  something  in  ft  like  snperstition. 
Providence  is  not  connteraeted  by  any 
means  which  Providence  puts  into  our 
power.  The  continuance  and  propaga- 
tion of  families  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  prohibited 
in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the 
necessity  of  it  continues  no  longer.  He- 
reditary tenures  are  established  in  all 
dvittzed  countries,  and  are  accompanied 
in  moat  with  hereditary  authority.  Sir 
William  Temple  considers  our  constitu- 
tion as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an 
nnaHenable  estate  in  land  connected  with 
«  peeraee :  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions,  as 
a  proof  that  the  Turks  are  Barbarians, 
tbehr  want  of  SHrpeSf  as  he  calls  them, 
or  hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  your 
aiind,  when  it  Is  ft-eed  from  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be 
entangled  with  contrary  objections,  and 
think  all  entails  unlawful,  till  you  have 
cogent  arguments,  which  I  believe  you 
win  never  find.  I  am  af^id  of  scruples. 
**  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's 
papers ;  part  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer 
in  which  I  bad  laid  th^m  for  security, 

•  TVtfr  ct^iW   fk-jbH   hf   My   t^ihi'T    milk 

ami  Oit,  ttiilliriir  ilkc  efX'^  nu'^n  i  ht  Itttrf  nkuj« 

Wlmrtv  (tone  b]^  mj  HfHEi^rfuMkft  i  IP  ^if ^  TCM  9  V » 
hul  w'l»  14  ha  rU'feaieU  naty  by  wlliof  td* 
laAtli.  L  T^Af  fnrCrl:  hy  In.  Jobfuua  (riaPii 
Kr4lf.ktti  nf  coElicii^alkuiii  ciblitT^Lma,  liud 
could,  therttnrv  j^rafLfr  my  fMh^T-  tlUl  ntf 
Qpinl^rt  ttiii  partliriij  (or  tniikiinrf  tuf^,  \n 

me  Dnt  tn;  Ihuujfbt  liar»lt  or  uakinil  loiiBu^b- 
ter«  :  fur  my  nolkj>b  H  lliitL  lltuy  ult'lulil  be 
tri'iiii'tt  wLlU  j(re4i  tffitcttaiL  miril  l«u4eriiui. 
^d  alwaji  pifikMidtfl  of  tli«  pfwperU;  of 
the  famiij. 
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and  had  forfotten  the».  Part  of  tliese 
are  written  twice ;  I  have  retnroed  both 
tl&e  copies.    Part  I  bad  read  before. 

**  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes 
my  DHMl  reapectful  thanks  for  hk  first 
volume:  hie  accaracy  strikes  me  with 
wonder ;  his  narrative  is  far  svperioor  to 
that  of  Henaolt,  as  I  iMve  formerly  men- 
timed. 

<<  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  which 
my  irrefularity  and  delay  has  cost  him  ia 
greater,  far  greater  than  any  good  that  I 
can  do  him  will  ever  recompense ;  bnt  if  I 
have  any  more  copy,  I  will  try  to  do  better. 

"  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  Is 
friends  with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to 
Veronica  and  Euphemia  and  Alexander. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Yoar  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  February  15, 1776." 

Hit.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOBN90VI. 

"  Ediuhnrfb,  Feb.  so,  1770. 
•    ••••• 

"  You  have  Illuminated  my  mind,  and 
relieved  me  from  imaginarv  shackles  of 
conscientious  obligation.  Were  it  neces- 
sary, I  could  immediately  join  In  an 
entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs  approved 
by  my  fatiier ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  act 
too  suddenly." 

DR.  JOHMBON  TO  MB.  BOeWBUU 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  glad  that  what  I  could  think  or 
say  has  at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your 
thoughts.  Your  resolution  not  to  act  till 
yonr  opinion  is  couftrmed  by  more  deli- 
beration is  very  just.  If  you  have  been 
scrnpnloas,  do  not  be  rash,  f  hope  that 
as  yon  think  more,  and  take  opportunities 
of  talking  with  men  intelligent  in  ques- 
tions of  property,  yoa  will  be  able  to  free 
yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

**  When  I  wrote  last,  1  sent,  I  think, 
ten  packets.    Did  you  receive  them  all? 

"You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I 
suspected  her  to  have  written  without 
your  knowledge!,  and  therefore  did  not 
return  any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine 
correspondence  should  have  been  perni- 
ciously  discovered.  I  will  write  to  her 
soon. 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

••  Ffeb.  W,  ITTf 

Havisg  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes 
what  I>r.  Johnson  wrote  coBceming  iIm 
^•estloa  which  perplexed  me  ao  mack, 
hhi  lordship  wrote  to  me ;  **  Yonr  scm- 

t  ▲  \MMi  te  him  on  the  interMlinr  tobject 
of  the  family  seitlement,  which  I  had  reaiK 
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ple»  have  |Mrodacell  more  flrnit  than  I  ever 
expected  rVom  them  ;  an  excellent  disser- 
tation on  general  princifrfes  of  morals  and 
law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of 
February,  complaining  of  melancholy, 
and  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  be  with 
him  ;  informing  him  that  the  ten  packets 
came  all  safe :  that  Lord  Hailes  was 
ranch  obliged  to  him,  and  said  he  had 
almost  whoDy  removed  his  scruples  against 
entails. 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  not  had  yonr  letter  half  an 
hour :  as  yon  lay  so  much  weight  upon 
my  notions,  I  should  tliiuk  it  not  just  to 
delay  my  answer. 

••  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melan- 
choly should  return,  and  should  be  sorry 
likewise  if  it  could  have  no  relief  but 
from  my  company.  My  counsel  you 
may  have  when  you  are  pleased  to  re- 
quire it ;  but  of  my  company  you  cannot 
in  the  next  month  have  much,  for  Mr. 
Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy,  he  says,  on 
the  1st  of  April. 

"  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly 
against  scruples.  I  am  glad  that  yon  are 
reconciled  to  your  settlement,  and  think 
it  a  great  honour  to  have  shaken  Lord 
Hailes's  opinion  of  entails.  I>o  not,  how- 
ever, hope  wholly  to  reason  away  your 
troubles;  do  not  feed  them  with  atten- 
tion, and  they  will  die  imperceptibly 
away.  Fix  your  thoughts  upon  your 
business,  fill  your  intervals  with  company, 
and  sunshine  will  again  break  in  upon  yonr 
mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you  nmst 
come  very  quickly;  and  even  then  I 
know  not  but  we  may  scour  the  country 
together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see  Ox- 
ford and  Lichfield  before  I  set  out  on  this 
long  Journey.  To  this  I  can  only  add  that 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  most  affectionate 
**  Humble  servant, 
"  March  5, 1776."      "  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

TO  THE  same. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I 
shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time ;  of 
this  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  yon, 
that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  any 
of  yonr  enterprises.  I  had  not  fnlly  re- 
solved to  go  into  the  country  before  this 
day. 

.  **  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Lmxl  Hailes;  and  mention  very  parti- 
colarly  to  Mrs.  Boswell  my  hope  that 
•he  is  reconciled  to,  sir, 

•*  Your  faithful  servant,  [ 

"  Sau.  Johnson." 
«March  JI,I77«." 


Above  thirty  yean  Ago  the  hein  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Clwendoa  presented 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  eoatU 
liuation  of  his  History,  and  sach  other  of 
his  Lordship's  mauascripts  as  had  not 
been  published,  on  condition  that  the 
profits  a^isine  from  their  pnblicatioo 
should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  oC 
a  Manbsfe  in  the  University.  The  gift 
was   accepted  in   full  convocation.     A 

yerson  being  now  recommended  to  Dr.. 
ohnson;  as  fit  to  superintend  this  pro- 
posed riding  school,  be  exerted  himself 
with  that  zeal  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able upon  every  similar  occasion.  Bat, 
on  inquiry  into  the  matter,  he  found  that' 
the  scheme  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
carried  into  execution ;  the  profits  arising 
from  the  Clarendon  pcess  beings  fronir 
some  mismanagement,  very  scanty.  Thi» 
having  been  explained  to  him  by  a  re- 
spectable dignitary  of  the  church,  who 
had  good  means  of  knowing  it,  he  wrote. 
a  letter  upon  the  subject,  which  at  once 
exhibits  his  extraordinary  precision  and. 
acuteness,  and  his  warm  attachment  to 
his  Alma  Mater. 

"  TO  the  reverend  dr.  wbtherell,  mas- 
ter OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Few  tbiugs  are  more  unptleasant  than' 
the  transaction  of  business  with  men  who 
are  above  knowing  or  caring  what  they 
have  to  do ;  such  as  the  trustees  for  Lord 
Cornbury's  institution  will,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear when  you  have  read  Dr.  ••••••*»g 

letter. 

*'  Tbelast  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of 
great  importance.  The  complaint*  which, 
he  makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did 
not  know  but  it  was  redressed.  It  is 
unhappy  that  a  practice  so  erroneous  has 
not  been  altered ;  for  altered  it  must  1m, 
or  our  press  will  be  useless  with  all  its 
privileges.  The  booksellers,  who,  like 
all  other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in 
their  own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to 
think  the  practice  of  printing  and  selling- 
books  by  any  but  themselves  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  their  fraternity ;, 
and  have  need  of  stronger  inducements 
to  circulate  academical  publications  than 
those  of  another;  for,  of  that  raatual 
cooperation  by  which  the  general  trade  la 
carried  on,  the  University  can  bear  no 
part.  Of  those  whom  he  neither  loves 
nor  fears,  and  from  whom  he  expects  no 
reciprocation  of  good  offices,  why  should 
any  man  promote  the  interest  but  fot 
profit?  I  suppose,  with  all  our  scholas- 
tlck  ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are  still 

•  I  suppose  the  eomphiint  was,  that  the 
trastees  of  the  Oxford  press  did  not  allow  the 
London  booksellers  a  si^cient.  profit  upott 
vendiogf  ibeir  publications.  • 
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too  knowing  to  expect  that  the  booksel- 
lers will  erect  themselves  into  patrons, 
and  bay  and  sell  under  the  inflnence  of  a 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
learning. 

"To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for 
either  honoar  or  profit  from  oar  press, 
not  only  their  common  profit,  but  some- 
tiling  more  mast  be  allowed;  and  if 
books,  printed  at  Oxford,  are  expected 
to  t>e  rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price 
must  be  levied  on  the  pablick,  and  paid 
by  the  ultimate  purchaser,  not  by  the 
intermediate  agents.  What  price  shall 
be  set  opon  the  book  is,  to  the  book- 
sellers, wholly  indiiferent,  provided  that 
they  ^n  a  proportionate  profit  by  nego- 
tiating the  sale. 

**  Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should 
be  particularly  dear  I  am,  however,  un- 
able to  find. — We  pay  no  rent ;  we  in- 
herit many  of  oar  instruments  and  mate- 
rials; lodgine  and  victuals  are  cheaper 
than  at  London ;  and,  therefore,  work- 
manship ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer. 
Our  expenses  are  naturally  less  than  those 
of  booksellers ;  and  in  most  cases,  com- 
monities  are  content  with  less  profit  than 
individuals. 

**  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through 
how  many  hands  a  book  often  passes 
before  it  cornea  into  those  of  the  reader ; 
or  what  part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must 
retain,  as  a  motive  for  transmitting  it  to 
the  next. 

.  '*  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in 
London,  Mr.  CadeU,  who  receives  our 
books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his 
warelionse,  and  issues  them  on  demand ; 
by  liim  they  are  sold  to  Mr.  Diliy,  a 
wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them 
into  the  countr}- ;  and  the  last  seller  is 
the  country  bookseller.  Here  are  three 
profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer 
and  the  reader,  or,  in  the  style  of  com- 
merce, between  Uie  mannfactorer  and 
the  consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these  pro- 
fits is  too  pennrioosly  distributed,  the 
process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

**  .We  are  now  come  to  the  practical 
qnestioB,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  You  will 
tell  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said 
nothing,  till  I  declare  how  much,  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion  of  the  ultimate  price 
onght  to  be  distributed  through  the  whole 
succession  of  sale. 

"  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  ap- 
pear very  great :  but  let  it  be  considered 
before  it  is  refused.  We  muitt  allow,  fur 
profit,  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  per 
cent,  between  six  and  seven  shillings  in 
the  pound ;  that  is,  for  every  book  which 
costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we 
roust  charge  Mr.  Gadell  with  something 
less  than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the 
copies  at  fourteen  abiUiog*.  each,  and 
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superadd  what  is  called  the  quarterly 
book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so 
charged  we  must  deliver  a  hundred  and 
four. 
**The  profits  will  then  stand  thus: 
**  Mr.  Gadell,  who  runs  no  haeard  and 
gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  ware- 
house room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling 
profit  on  each  book,  and  his  chance  of 
the  quarterly  book. 

"  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for 
fifteen  shillings,  and  who  will  expect 
the  quarterly  book  if  he  takes  five  and 
twenty,  will  send  it  to  his  country  cus- 
tomer at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by  which, 
at  the  hazard  of  loss  and  the  certainty  of 


long  credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  of 
ten  per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the 
wholesale  trade. 

"  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at 
sixteen  and  sixpence,  and  commonly 
tmstiog  a  considerable  time,  gains  bur 
three  and  sixpence,  and  if  be  trusts  a  year, 
not  much  more  than  two  and  sixpence  ; 
otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take 
as  long  credit  as  he  gives. 

*'  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more 
you  see  he  cannot  have,  the  country 
bookseller  cannot  live;  for  his  receipts 
are  small,  and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 

"Thus,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  incited 
by  Dr.  •••••••'s  letter  to  give  you  a 

detail  of  the  circulation  of  books,  which, 
periiaps,  every  man  has  not  had  oppor.^ 
tnnity  of  knowing ;  and  which  those  wha 
know  it  do  not,  perhaps,  always  dis- 
tinctly consider. 

**  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson*.** 

"  March  is,  I77«.»» 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on 
Friday,  the  15th  of  March,  I  hastened 
next  morning  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson  at 
his  house ;  but  found  he  was  removed 
from  Johnson's  Court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt 
Court,  No.  8,  still  keeping  to  his  favourite 
Fleet  Street.  My  reflection  at  the  lime, 
upon  this  change  as  marked  in  my  Jour- 
nal, is  as  follows :  "  I  felt  a  foolish  re- 
gret that  he  had  left  a  court  which  bore 
his  name  t ;  but  it  was  not  foolish  to  be 
affected  with  some  tenderness  of  regard 
for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him  a' 
great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often 
issued  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than 
when  I  went  in,  and  which  had  often' 
appeared  to  my  imagination  while  I  trod 

•  I  am  happy  in  riving  ilii*  full  auri  clear 
statement  to  tlie  publick,  to  vindicate,  by  the 
aathorily  of  the  greatest  authoiir  of  his  nge, 
that  respectable  body  of  men,  tlie  bookKcllers 
of  London,  from  futgar  reflectioas,  as  if  ibeir' 
profit*  were  exorbitant,  when,  in  truth,  Dn 
Jolm^ou  has  here  allowed  them  more  than 
they  ugnally  demand. 

t  He  said,  when  in  Scotland,  that  be  was* 
JohMsom  ^  that  /<«. 
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tta  pi(v«ne«^  i»  1^  soleaa  daitaiefft  of 
the  nigblf  to  be  sacred  to  wlMdom  and 
■ie^."  Being  inforroed  that  he  was  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  Boroagh,  I  hastened 
thither,  ttnd  Ibqnd  Mn.  Tbnil«  and  him 
flit  hreakfaat,  I  was  Itindly  welcomed. 
In  a  movient  be  was  in  a  full  glow  of 
eonveraalioD,  and  I  felt  myMlf  elevated 

Bif  broogbt  Into  another  atato  of  bcteg. 
ra.  Tbrale  and  I  looked  to  ea^  other 
while  h«  talked*  and  o«r  looba  expressed 
oar  congenial  admiration  and  affection 
for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this  soeoe 
with  great  pleasure.  I  eHclaimed  to  her, 
"  I  am  now,  inteliectnally,  ffermi^^piut 
redivipun*,  I  am  quite  restored  by  him, 
>y  transfuaion  of  mind.**  '*  There  are 
many  (ihe  replied)  who  admire  and  re- 
spect Mr.  Johntton ;  bat  yoa  and  I  love 
him." 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near 
prospect  of  going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tbrale.  "  But  (said  he),  before 
leaving  England  I  am  to  take  a  jaunt  to 
Oxferdt  Birmingbana,  my  native  city 
Lichfield,  and  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Tay< 
lor^s,  at  Ashbonrne,  in  Perbyshire.  I 
shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  yon,  Boawell, 
shall  go  with  me."  I  was  ready  to 
accompany  him ;  being  willing  even  to 
leave  London  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
Qonversation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  tlie 
extravagance  of  the  representative  of  a 
great  family  in  Scotland,  by  which  there 
was  danger  of  its  being  ruined ;  and  as 
Johnson  respected  it  for  its  antiquity, 
he  Joined  wjth  me  in  thinking  it  would 
be  nappy  if  this  person  should  die.  Mrs. 
Tbrale  seemed  shocked  at  this,  as  faodal 
barbarity ;  and  said,  *'  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  preference  of  the  estate  to  its 
owner;  of  the  land  to  the  man  who 
walks  upon  that  land."  Johnson.  *'  Nay, 
madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the  land 
to  its  owner;  it  is  the  preference  of  a 
fkrolly  to  an  individual.  Here  is  an 
establishment  in  a  country,  which  is  of 
importance  for  ages,  not  only  to  the 
chief  but  to  his  people;  an  establish- 
ment which  extends  upwards  and  down~ 
wards ;  that  this  should  be  destroyed  by 
one  idle  fellow  is  a  aad  thing." 

He  said,  "  Entails  are  good,  because 
it  is  good  to  preserve  in  a  country  serieses 
of  men,  to  whom  the  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  as  to  their  leaders. 
But  I  am  for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land 
in  commerce,  to  excite  iudostry  and  keep 
money  in  the  country ;  for  if  no  land 
were  to  be  bought  in  the  coantry,  there 
would  be  no  enconragement  to  acquire 
wealth,  because  a  family  couM  not  be 
Ibunded  there ;  or  if  it  were  acquired,  it 
lAUft  be  carried  away  to  another  coimtpy 
•  See  p.  MS. 
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«h«w  tand  maj  he 
tboogh  the  land  in  every  conntry  will 
remain  the  same,  and  be  as  fertile  where 
there  is  no  money  aa  where  there  is,  yet 
all  that  portion  of  the  happiness  of  eWil 
life,  which  is  prodnced  by  m<Niey  circn- 
iating  In  a  oonntry,  woitld  b«  lest." 
BoswBuu.  "  Then,  sir,  wonid  it  be  for  thn 
advantage  of  a  country  that  all  ita  lands 
were  sold  at  once?"  Johimon.  **  So  Car,, 
sir,  as  money  prodvces  good  it  would  bn 
an  advantage ;  Cor  then  tint  oonntry  wemld 
have  as  much  money  cirenlating  ha  H  aa 
it  is  worth.  But  to  be  tnre  this  wonld 
be  oounterbaiapced  by  diaadvantagea  at« 
tending  a  total  change  of  proprietora." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  ftownr 
of  entailing  should  be  limited  thos:  ''That 
there  siMHild  be  one-third  or  perhaps  one* 
half  of  the  land  of  a  ooontry  kept  fren 
for  <Sommeroe;  that  the  profkortion  al» 
lowed  to  be  entailed  shoald  be  parcelled 
oat  so  that  no  family  could  entail  lUbaive 
a  certain  qnantity.  Let  a  family,  a»» 
cording  to  the  abiliaes  of  ita  represent*, 
tives,  be  rieher  or  poorer  in  diierant 
generations,  mt  always  rich  if  its  reproo 
sentativea  he  alwaya  wise:  hot  let  ita 
absolute  permanency  be  moderate.  la 
tbia  way  we  shoald  be  certain  of  there 
being  always  a  number  of  established 
roots;  and  as  in  the  oenrse  of  nature^ 
there  is  in  every  age  an  exlinctkai  of 
some  families,  there  weald  be  eontinnal 
openings  for  men  ambitious  of  perpe* 
tttity,  to  plant  a  stock  in  the  entail 
groand  f ."  Jobnsqm.  **  Why,  sir,  naan' 
kind  will  be  better  able  to  regnhile  thn 
system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  ef  ton 
much  land  being  locked  up  by  then  in 
felt,  that  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  to 
not  felt." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  boalB 
on  **  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  wMoh  waa 
just  pnblished.and  that  Sir  John  Pringia 
had  observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Smitk, 
who  had  never  been  in  trade,  eonhl  not 
be  expected  to  write  weU  on  that  snbject 
any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  phydkk« 
JoHMaon.  **  He  is  mistaken,  sir :  a  man 
who  has  never  l>een  engaged  in  teadf 
himself  may  andonbledly  write  weU 
upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing  whick 
reqahres  more  to  be  iilastrated  by  philn- 

1 11ie  privilei^e  of  perpetuaiinir  ia  a  fisniiiy 

an  e«Ute  and  arma  iftdfftatiUff  fro 

tion  to  reneratioD  is  eiQoyet' 
Majeaty**  mibiecta  except  in  _ 
the  Icfial  flciioa  of  JIne  and  iweowry  ia  a_ 
known.  It  ia  a  privilefre  m»  |U«e«t  that  | 
should  tbiuk  it  would  be  pioper  to  have  the 
exerciae  of  it  dependent  on  the  ra\al  prera- 
gative.  Ii  teeait  abiiurd  to  pentiii  the  pawpr 
of  perpetuatinf  their  repteaeatatlan  ta  awB, 
who  liaving  bad  uo  emiDent  merit,  have  truly 
no  name.  The  King,  aa  the  impartial  father 
of  hia  people,  would  oever  refuse  to  crant  the 
privileffe  to  tbwe  who  deserrerl  H. 


{icoilaad,  where 
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lopby  ituift  tra^  do^q,  A9  to  mere 
fr^Mbx  that  is  to  B«y,  raoQey,  it  ii  clear 
that  one  luition  or  one  iodividaai  cannot 
ioqre^se  it4  ptore  bnt  by  making  another 
poorer :  bnt  trade  proooves  vvhat  ia  more 
vakiablo*  tbe  reciprocation  of  tbe  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  different  oountpiea.  A 
fner^ba^t  seldom  thinks  bnt  of  hit  own 
purticttiar  trade.  To  Mrrite  a  good  booic 
UpoQ  it  a  roan  nintt  have  eictensive  views. 
It  is  not  nem»sary  to  have  practised  to 
writQ  woU  upon  a  sntgect.'*  I  men- 
tioned law  as  a  subject  on  which  no  man 
could  write  well  withont  practice.  John- 
son. '*  Why,  air*  in  England,  where  »• 
mnch  money  is  to  b«  got  by  the  practice 
of  the  law,  most  of  oar  writera  npon  it 
have  been  in  practice;  though  Black, 
atone  had  not  been  mnch  in  praoiioe 
whon  be  pobMshed  hia  *  Commentaries.* 
Bnt  npon  the  Continent  the  great  writers 
on  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice: 
QrotioB,  indeed,  was;  but  Pnffendorf 
was  not,  Bttrlamaqui  was  not.'* 

When  we  bad  talked  of  the  great  con- 
aeqnence  which  a  man  ac^aired  hy  being 
employed  i«  his  profession,  I  suggested 
a  doqbt  of  the  jostica  of  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  impropor  in  a  lawyer  to 
solicit  employment ;  for  why,  I  urged, 
shonki  it  not  be  equally  iUlowahle  to  soli- 
cit that  as  tho  means  of  eonseqnenee,  as 
U  ia  to  solicit  votes  to  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  1  Mr.  Strahan  had 
told  me  that  a  conntrymao  of  hia  and 
mine,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
law,  bad,  when  trst  making  his  way, 
aolicited  him  to  get  him  employed  iu 
city  eanaea.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  wrong 
%fk  stir  Qp  lawsuits  \  bnt  when  onoe  it  is 
certain  that  ai  iawsvit  is  to  go  on,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endea- 
vouring thai  he  shall  have  the  benefit 
rather  than  another,'*  Boawu^L.  '*  You 
would  not  aoUoit  empJoyment,  sir,  if 
you  were  a  lawyer,*'  Johnson.  <'  No, 
air;  bnt  not  because  I  should  think  it 
Wfong,  bat  because  I  shonhl  disdain 
U*'*  Thia  waft  a  good  distinction,  which 
will  be  feU  by  m«n  of  just  pride.  He 
proceeded:  ^'  However,  I  would  not 
have  a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself 
in  naing  fair  means.  I  would  have  him 
lo  hijeet  a  little  hint  now  and  then  to 
{Movent  hia  being  overlooked." 

lioni  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch 
Militia,  in  supporting  which  his  lordship 
had  made  an  able  speech  in  the  Hoese 
Of  Commons,  Ktrta  now  a  pretty  general 
lopick  of  eonversatiou.-^JoilNSON.  "  As 
Scotland  contribntes  so  Utile  landux  to. 
wards  the  general  support  of  the  nation, 
it  onght  not  to  have  a  mUitia  paid  out  of 
the  general  fund,  nnleas  it  shoald  be 
thought  for  the  general  interest,  thut 
SoQtTand  should  b«  protected  from  an 


invasion,  which  no  man  oan  thhsk  will 
happen ;  for  what  enemy  would  inv«lo 
Scotland,  wh^re  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  t  No,  sir ;  now  that  the  Seoteh  have 
not  the  pay  of  English  aoldiws  spent 
among  them,  aa  so  many  troops  are  sent. 
abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money 
another  way,  by  having  a  miiiti&  paidk 
If  they  are  afraid,  and  serionsly  desere 
to  have  an  armed  force  to  defend  them, 
they  shoald  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is 
to  retain  a  part  of  yoor  landtax,  by 
making  us  pay  and  clothe  your  militia.** 
BoswAUi.  "  You  should  not  talk  of  tr» 
and  uotki  sir:  there  is  now  a  I/men.^* 
JoHNS<Mi.  **  There  must  be  a  distinctimi 
of  interest,  while  the  proportions  of  laad~ 
taic  are  so  unequal.  If  Yorkshire  shoald 
say,  <  Instead  of  paying  onr  landtax  we 
will  keep  a  greater  number  of  militia,'  it 
wowld  be  unreasonable.''  In  this  vtf^ 
meat  my  friend  was  certainly  in  the 
wrong.  The  landtax  is  as  uneqnaBjr 
proportioned  between  different  parts  of 
England  as  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in 
Scotland  itself.  But  the  landtax  is  bet 
a  small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  ei 
poblidc  revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland 
pays  precisely  as  England  does.  A 
French  invasion  made  in  Scotland  wonH 
soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  sappoaed 
obttgation  tn  settling  estatea:^**  Where 
a  man  gets  the  unlimited  property  of  as 
estate,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  him 
itkJMikiee  to  heave  it  to  one  person  rather 
thiui  to  another.  There  is  a  motive  ef 
pref«renee  from  kanimen^  and  this  hind- 
aeea  ia  generally  entertained  far  the 
nearest  relation.  If  I  esM  a  particnlMr 
nian  a  sum  of  money,  I  am  eWiged  lo 
let  that  man  have  the  neat  money  I  get, 
and  cannot  in  jostiee  let  another  have  it  c 
bat  if  I  owe  money  to  no  man,  I  nuiy 
di»poae  of  what  I  get  as  I  please.  There 
ia  nqt  a  dekitum  jmaiitw  to  a  man*e 
neat  heir ;  there  is  only  a  dekiHim  cori* 
taiU.  It  is  pUin,  then,  that  i  have  me. 
rally  a  choice,  according  to  my  likinf. 
If  I  have  a  brother  in  want,  he  has  a 
claim  from  affection  to  my  assistance^ 
but  if  I  have  alao  a  brother  in  want, 
whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable 
claimu  The  right  of  an  heir  at  law  ia 
only  this,  that  he  ia  to  have  the  sueeaa*. 
sion  to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person, 
ia  appointed  to  it  by-  the  owner.  Hki 
right  is  merely  {H*eferablc  to  that  ef  the 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  croaa  over  te 
BlaeklHan ;  and  as  we  moved  along  the 
Thames  I  talked  to  him  of  a  Uttba  v*. 
Inme  which,  aHogelher  miknown  to  him» 
was  advertised  to  be  pobiiabed  in  a  few» 
days,  noder  the  title  of  *<  JektuomUma^ 
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or  Bon$  Mott  of  Dr.  JohniOD."  Jork- 
SON.  '*  Sir,  it  Is  a  mighty  impndeot 
thing.*'  BoswELX..  "  Pray,  sir,  couid 
yon  liave  no  redress  if  you  were  to  pro- 
•ecate  a  pnbiisher  for  bringing  oat,  under 
yonr  oaroe,  what  yoa  never  said,  and 
aacribiogto  yon  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or 
making  yon  swear  profanely,  as  many 
ignorant  relaters  of  your  bona  mott  do  V* 
Johnson.  "No,  sir;  there  will  always 
be  some  truth  mixed  with  the  falsehood, 
and  bow  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much 
is  true  and  how  much  is  false  ?  Besides, 
sir,  what  damages  would  a  jury  give  me 
for  having  been  represented  as  swear- 
ing?" BoswELL.  ^*  I  think,  sir,  you 
shooid  at  least  disavow  such  a  pnblica- 
tioo,  because  the  world  and  posterity 
might  with  much  plausible  foundation 
say,  *  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  pab- 
lickly  advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  time,  and,  by  his  silence, 
was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine." 
Johnson.  **  I  shall  give  myself  no  trou- 
ble aboot  the  matter." 

He  wasi  perhaps,  above  suffering  from 
sach  spurious  publications ;  but  1  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  many  men  would 
be  much  injured  in  their  reputation,  by 
havii^;  absurd  and  vicious  sayings  im- 
puted to  them ;  and  that  redress  ought  in 
such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said  "  The  value  of  every  story 
depends  on  its  being  true.    A  story  is  a 
picture  either  of  an  individual  or  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general ;  if  it  t>e  false,  it 
is  a  picture  of  nothing.    For  instance : 
suppose  a  man  should  tell  that  Johnson, 
before  setting  out  for  luly,  as  he  had  to 
cross  the  Alps,  sat  down  to  make  himself 
wings.  This  many  people  would  believe; 
but  it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing. 
•  ••••••  (naming  a  worthy  friend  of 

ours)  used  to  think  a  story  a  story,  till  I 
showed  him  that  truth  was  essential  to 
it."  I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained 
ns  with  stories  which  were  not  true ;  but 
that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  not  as  nar- 
ratives that  Foote's  stories  pleased  us, 
bat  as  collections  of  ludicrous  images. 
Johnson.  '*  Foote  is  quite  impartial,  for 
he  tells  lies  of  every  body.'* 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scmpulons 
veracity  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated. 
Johnson  was  known  to  be  so  rigidly 
alientive  to  it  that  even  in  his  common 
conversation  the  slightest  circumstance 
was  mentioned  with  exact  precision. 
The   knowledge  of  bis   having  such   a 

Erinciple  and  habit  made  his  friends 
tve  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
every  thing  that  be  told,  however  it 
might  have  been  doubted  if  told  by  many 
Others*  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  re- 
lated as  having  happeaed  to  liim  one 


night  in  Fleet  Street.  **  A  gentlewomait 
(said  he)  begged  I  would  give  her  my 
arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing  the  street, 
which  I  accordingly  did ;  upon  which 
she  offered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me 
to  be  the  watchman.  I  perceived  that 
she  was  somewhat  in  liquor."  This,  if 
told  by  most  people,  would  have  been 
thought  an  -  invention  ;  when  told  by 
Johnson,  it  was  believed  by  his  friends  as 
much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  where 
we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  room..  We  talked  of  religions 
orders.  He  said,  "  It  is  as  unreasonable 
for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian  con- 
vent for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a 
man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he 
should  steal.  There  is,  indeed,  great  re- 
solution in  the  immediate  act  of  dismem- 
bering himself;  but  when  that  is  once 
done,  he  has  no  longer  any  merit:  for 
though  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  steal,  yet 
lie  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in  his  heart. 
So  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  Car- 
thusian, he  is  obliged  to  continue  so, 
whether  he  chooses  it  or  not.  Their 
silence,  too,  is  absurd.  We  read  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent  to 
preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues. 
All  severity  that  does  not  tend  to  increase 
good  or  prevent  evil  is  idle.  I  said  to 
ilie  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent, '  Madam, 
yon  are  here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue, 
but  the  fear  of  vice.'  She  said,  <  She 
should  remember  this  as  long  as  she 
lived.'"  1  tliought  it  hard  to  give  her 
this  view  of  her  situation,  when  she  could 
not  help  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  wondered  at 
the  whole  of  what  he  now  said  ;  because, 
both  in  his  "  Rambler"  and  "  Idler," 
he  treats  religions  austerities  with  much 
solemnity  of  respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  In  his 
abstinence  from  wine,  I  ventured  to 
speak  to  him  of  it.~- Johnson.  **  Sir,  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  roan*s  drinking 
wine,  if  he  can  do  it  in  moderation.  I 
found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it, 
and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  without  it,  on  account  of  illness,  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  return  to  it.  Bvery 
man  is  to  judge  for  himself,  acccHrdinc  to 
the  effects  which  he  experiences.  One 
of  the  fathers  tells -us,  be  found  fasting 
made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did  not 
practise  it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil 
of  intoxication,  he  was  by  no  means  harsh 
and  unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged  in- 
occasional  excess  in  wine.  One  of  his 
friends,  I  well  remember,  came  to  sup- 
at  a  tavern  with  him  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  and  too  plainly  discovered 
that  he  had  dmak.too  roooh  at  <" 
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Wh«n  one  ivho  lov^  muchi«f,  thinking 
to  prodnce  a  severe  censure,  a»ked  John- 
SOD,  a  few  days  afterwards,  **  Well,  sir, 
what  did  your  friend  say  to  yon,  as  an 
apology  for  being  in  such  a  situation?" 
Johnson  answered,  **  Sir,  he  said  all  that 
{i  man  should  say  :  be  said  he  was  aorry 
lor  it." 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  ver^  judicious 
practical  advice  upon  this  subject:  ''A 
nian  who  has  been  drinking  wine  at  all 
freely  shoold  never  go  into  a  new  com- 
pany. With  those  who  have  partaken  of 
wine  with  him  he  may  l>e  pretty  well  in 
unison ;  but  be  will  probably  be  offensive 
or  appear  ridiculous  to  other  people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to 
education.  **  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  but 
(here  is  some  original  difference  in  minds ; 
bat  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what 
is  formed  by  education.  We  may  in- 
stance the  science  of  numbers,  which  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining; 
yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
powers  of  different  men,  in  that  retipect, 
after  they  are  grown  up,  because  their 
minds  have  been  more  or  less  exercised 
in  it;  and  I  think  the  same  cause  will 
explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in 
other  things,  gradations  admitting  always 
some  difference  in  the  first  principles." 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best 
to  hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great 
deal.  We  are  sure  of  what  it  can  do, 
in  increasing  our  mechanical  force  and 
dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  oh  Monday.  He 
took  occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did, 
upon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea  life.  "  A 
ahip  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is  in  a 
gaol  better  air,  better  company,  better 
conveniency  of  every  kind ;  and  a  ship 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
in  danger.  When  men  come  to  like  a 
sea  life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  on  land." 
*'  Then  (said  I)  it  would  be  cruel  in  a 
father  to  breed  his  son  to  the  sea." 
Johnson.  **  It  would  be  cruel  in  a  father 
who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men  go  to  sea,  be- 
fore they  know  the  nohappiness  of  that 
way  of  life ;  and  when  they  have  come 
to  know  it,  they  cannot  escape  from  it, 
because  it  is  then  too  late  to  choose  ano- 
ther profession;  as  indeed  is  generally 
the  case  with  men,  when  they  have  once 
^gaged  in  any  particular  way  of  life." 

On  Tuesday,  March  19,  which  was 
fixed  for  our  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in 
the  morning  at  the  Somerset  coffee-house 
in  the  Strand,  where  we  were  uken  np 
|l»y  the  Oxford  coach.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect;  and 
a  gentleman  of  Merton  College,  whom 
we  did  not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat. 
We  soon  got  into  conversation ;  for  it 
ffsa  very  r«markabi$  of  Johnson,  that 


tiie  presence  of  a  stranger  hmi  no  redtrakrt 
upon  his  talk.  I  observed  that  Garrick, 
who  was  about  to  quit  the  stage,  would 
soon  have  an  easier  life.  Johnson.  **  I 
<io«bt  that,  sir."  Bo6Wbll.  "  Why,  sir, 
be  will  be  Atlas  with  the  burthen  off  his 
back."  Johnson.  "  But  I  know  not,  sir, 
if  he  will  be  so  steady  without  his  load. 
However,  he  should  .  never  play  any 
more,  but  be  entirely  the  gentleman, 
and  not  partly  the  player :  he  should  no 
longer  subject  himself  to  be  hissed  by  a 
mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  per- 
formers, whom  he  nsed  to  rule  with  a 
high  hand,  and  who  would  glailly  retA. 
liate.''  BoSWBLL.  *'  I  think  he  should 
play  once  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
cayed actors,  as  it  has  been  said  he  means 
to  do."  Johnson.  **  Alas,  sir!  he  will 
soon  be  a  decayed  actor  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  ornamental  architecture,  such. as  inag- 
nificent  columns  supporting  a  portico,  or 
expensive  pilasters  supporting  merely 
their  own  capitals,  '*  because  it  consumes 
labour  disproportionate  to  its  utility." 
For  the  same  reason  he  satirised  statn* 
ary. .  *'  Painting  (said  he)  consumes  la- 
bour not  disproportionate  to  its  effect ; 
but  a  fellow  will  hack  half  a  year  at  a 
block  of  marble  to  make  something  in 
stone  that  hardly  resembles  a  man.  The 
value  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its  diffi. 
culty.  You  would  not  vuue  the  finest 
head  cut  upon  a  carrot."  Here  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  iu  taste ; 
for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of  imi- 
tation, and  preserves  a  wonderful  expres- 
sion of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame ; 
and  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance  the 
value  of  a  marble  head,  we  should  con- 
sider,  that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in 
the  performance,  it  has  a  proportionate 
value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow. 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  him  in  subjection,  but 
with  a  kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of 
the  artist,  however,  itwe  against  what  he 
thought  a  Gothick  attack,  and  he  made  a 
brisk  defence.  "  What,  sir,  will  yon 
allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  architecture 
or  in  statuary?  Why  should  we  aUow  it 
then  in  writing  ?  Why  do  you  take  the 
trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allnsions, 
and  bright  images,  and  elegant  phrases  ? 
Yon  might  convey  all  your  instruction 
without  these  ornaments."  Jobnson 
smiled  witli  complacency  ;  but  said« 
"  Why,  sir,  all  these  ornaments  are  ose> 
ful,  because  they  obtain  an  easier  recep- 
tion for  truth ;  but  a  building  is  not  at 
all  more  convenient  for  being  decorated 
with  superfluous  carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  Incky  enon^  to  make 
ope  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson  which  he- ale 
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him  for  takiiiK  tloWn  n  churcb  Wbiok 
ttiiglit  have  stood  ttiaoy  yean,  and  bnild> 
lot;  a  new  one  at  a  different  place»  for  no 
other  reason  hot  that  there  might  be  h 
direet  road  to  a  new  bridge ;  and  his  ex- 
presrimi  was,  *'  Yota  ar«  taking  a  chareh 
oht  of  the  way,  that  the  peotHe  may  gt> 
in  a  straight  ime  to  the  bridge."^No,  Mr 
(said  Gwyn),  I  am  patting  the  chareh  in 
the  way,  that  the  people  tnay  not  ^  but 
«f  tJm  w»f."  Johnson  (with  a  hearty 
toad  lahch  of  approbation).  **  Speak  no 
nobs.  Rest  yolir  eolloqnial  Ikme  «pon 
this." 

Upon  oar  arrival  at  OxfMd,  Dr.  John, 
ton  and  I  w«nt  directly  to  Unitrenity 
CoUege»  but  were  disappointed  on  find- 
ing  that  one  of  the  fallows,  his  friend 
Mr.  Seott,  who  aecompttHied  him  fVom 
Newcastle  to  fidinbargb,  was  gone  to  the 
coaotfy.  We  pat  np  at  the  Angel  ian, 
and  passed  the  evening  by  oarsetves  in 
•asy  and  familiar  eoaversation.  Talking 
of  eonstitiitional  melsttcholy ,  he  observed) 
'*  ▲  Man  to  flfilioted,  sir>  mast  divert 
distressing  thovghts,  and  not  combat  with 
them."  BoBWELi..  "  May  not  h«  think 
them  down,  kirt*'  Johnson.  "  No,  sir. 
To  attempt  to  think  thsm  down  is  mad- 
ness. He  should  have  a  lamp  constantly 
barning  Hi  his  bedchamber  dtiring  the 
night,  and  if  wakefully  distarbed»  take  a 
book,  and  read,  and  dompose  himself  lo 
vest*  To  have  the  management  of  the 
mind  is  a  great  art,  and  it  may  be  at- 
uined  ia  a  eonsiderable  dogree  by  «xpe- 
rienee  and  habitaal  exercise.*'  Boswbul. 
'*  Stmnld  not  he  provide  amnsemehts  fbr 
himself?  Wonid  it  not,  for  instance,  be 
rig^t  for  him  to  take  a  course  of  chymis- 
trv  t"  JoMMiON.  **  Let  Mm  take  a  coarse 
or  chymistry,  or  a  course  of  rope-danoing, 
or  a  eonrae  of  any  thlbs  to  which  he  is 
inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  contrive 
to  have  as  many  retreats  for  his  mind  as 
he  caD»  as  miny  things  to  which  it  can 
fly  from  itself.  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of 
Meiancholy '  is  a  valuable  work.  It  is, 
perhaps,  overloaded  with  qootatlott.  Bot 
there  is  a  great  spirit  add  great  power  in 
what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  fW>m 
his  own  mind." 

Neftt  morning  we  visited  Dr.  Wethe- 
rellj  master  of  Univetsfty  College,  with 
Whom  Dr.  Johnson  conferred  oli  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  on 
Which  s«ibj«ct  his  letter  has  been  inserted 
in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  occasion 
to  remark,  Johnson  loved  business,  loved 
to  have  his  wisdom  actually  operate  on 
rMil  lif^.  Dr.  Wetherell  and  1  talked  of 
him  without  reserve  in  his  own  presence. 
WvrRlmfeLii.  **  I  wouM  have  given  him 
if  h«  would  have 


written  a  prsfhos  to  his  *  Potifioal  ThMU^^ 
by  way  of  a  Disooorse  on  the  British 
Oonatitutioh."  Boswbll.  '*  Dr.  Jehn>. 
son,  though  in  bis  writings,  add  upon  aH 
bcoasions,  a  grew  rriond  to  the  const  !>■ 
tation  both  in  church  and  state,  has  neveir 
written  expresriy  ita  sOpport  of  eithen 
There  is  really  a  claim  upon  him  for 
both.  I  am  sore  he  conkl  give  a  volume 
of  tto  great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would 
comprise  all  the  substance,  and  with  M« 
spirit  would  effectually  maintain  them^ 
He  should  erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of 
each."  I  oonld  perceive  that  he  wa« 
dispieaked  with  this  diatogufe.  He  bunrt 
out,  '*  Why  should  /  be  always  Writing  f ** 
i  hoped  he  wlis  conscious  tb«t  the  Abt 
was  lust,  and  meant  to  dischar^g^  it) 
though  he  disliked  being  dunned. 

We  then  Went  to  Pembroke  Colleg«} 
and  waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams, 
the  master  of  it.  whom  I  found  to  b« 
a  roost  polHe,  pleasing,  communie«tiv« 
man.  Before  his  advancement  to  th« 
headship  of  his  college,  I  had  Intended 
to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsbury,  whore 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  tt» 
get  from  him  whst  )[>artienlar8  he  cbuld 
recollect  of  Johnson's  academical  lift. 
He  now  obligingly  gave  mc  part  of  that 
authentiek  information  which,  with  whM 
I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kindness,  will 
be  found  incorporated  in  its  proper  t>lacd 
in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself 
by  an  able  answer  to  David  Home's 
"  Essay  on  Miracles."  He  told  me  he 
had  once  dined  in  eompMby  With  Humtf 
in  London :  that  Hume  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  said,  **  Yon  have  treated  m« 
much  better  thnn  I  deserve;"  and  that 
they  exchanged  visits.  I  look  the  liberty 
to  object  to  treating  an  inttdel  write* 
with  smooth  civility.  Where  there  is  H 
eontiovoiiiy  e<mcerning  a  passage  in  « 
elassick  antbour,  orconcernibg  a  question 
in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in 
which  human  hspplness  is  not  deeply 
interested,  a  man  may  treat  his  autago- 
nist  With  politeness  and  even  respects 
But  where  the  controversy  is  conoernin)^ 
the  truth  of  religion,  it  is  of  koch  vast 
importance  to  him  who  maintains  it,  to 
obtain  the  victory,  that  the  person  of  an 
opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a 
man  Armly  believes  that  religion  is  an 
invalaable  treasure,  he  will  consider  a 
writer  who  endeavours  to  deorive  inan^ 
kind  of  it  as  a  rvbber;  he  will  look  upon 
him  as  odlons,  though  the  inlldel  might 
think  himself  in  the  right.  A  robber  whd 
reasons  as  the  gang  do  In  the  "  Beggar** 
Opera,**  who  call  thems^es  prucHctd 
philosophers,  and  may  have  as  much 
sincerity  as  pernicious  spoewtoHw  phi. 
losophersi  Is  not  thu  less  an  object  or 
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jatt  imi^intkNi.  An  abudoiioi  prodU 
fute  nifty  think  that  it  Is  not  wrong  to 
d«baach  my  wif« ;  bntthftll  I,  therefbre, 
*nt  deteBC  himt  And  if  I  c«tch  him  in 
snaking  an  attempt,  ihall  I  traat  hltai 
with  politencwf  No,  I  will  kick  him 
down  Btaira,  or  ran  him  throagh  the 
%ody ;  that  ift»  it  1  really  love  my  wife, 
or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of  honoar. 
An  InfMel  then  shall  not  be  tfeatttd 
handsomely  by  a  Ohristian,  merely  b«. 
caoB«  he  endieavoars  to  rob  with  inge- 
nnity.  I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  «m 
exceedingly  tinwilting  to  be  provoked  to 
ahger,  and  coald  I  Ve  periatded  thai 
iraih  wonid  not  safer  Drom  a  cool  node- 
ration  in  its  defenders,  I  should  Wish  to 
{Meserve  good  httmoar,  at  least,  in  every 
ooBlroversy ;  nor,  Indeed,  do  I  see  why 
a  man  should  lose  his  temper  while  he 
does  all  he  can  to  refute  an  opponsnt. 
i  think  ridicule  may  be  fairly  used 
against  an  infidel ;  for  instance,  if  he  be 
hn  agly  fellow,  and  yet  absurdly  vain  of 
his  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appear* 
ance  with  Cicero's  beautiful  image  of 
Virtue,  eonid  she  be  seen.  Johnson 
ooincided  with  me»  abd  said,  "  When  a 
man  Voluntarily  engages  in  an  important 
controversy,  he  is  to  do  all  he  can  10 
lessen  bis  antagonist,  because  authority 
firom  personal  respect  has  much  weight 
with  most  people,  aad  often  more  than 
reasoning.  If  my  antagonist  writes  bad 
language,  though  that  may  not  be  essen- 
tial to  the  question,  I  will  attack  him  for 
his  bad  language.^'  Adami.  **  Yon  would 
not  jostle  a  i^lmney  sweeper.'*  John* 
MM*.  '*  Yes,  sir,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
J«atle  him  down," 

Dr.  Adams  toM  ns,  that  in  some  of 
the  Colleges  at  Oxford,  tbe  fellows  had 
ekcinded  the  students  ttom  social  inter- 
eoorse  with  them  in  the  common  room. 
JoniMOtt.  ".They  are  in  tbe  right,  sir: 
there  can  be  no  real  conversation,  no 
Ihir  exertion  of  mind  amongst  themf  if 
the  young  men  are  by  ;  for  a  man  who 
has  «  character  does  not  choose  to  stake 
It  lA  their  presence."  BoiWBU.  "  But, 
lir)  may  there  not  be  very  good  conver- 
sation without  a  contest  forsuperioritvf" 
JoRNBOM.  **  No  animated  conversation, 
air}  for  it  cannot  be  but  one  or  other 
^iil  come  off  soperiour.  I  do  not  m€fan 
that  tbe  Tictor  must  have  the  better  of 
lii«  hrgument,  for  he  may  Uke  the  weak 
•id«j  but  his  sttperioritv  of  parts  and 
knowledge  will  neeesBarlly  appetr:  and 
he  to  Whom  he  thus  shows  himseif  supe- 
vionr  Is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
nen.  Yon  know  it  was  said,  *  MaUem 
cvum  StaUffero  ertare  quiim  enm  Clavio 
reett  tapefe.*  In  the  same  manner  take 
Belitley^s  and  Jason  de  Norett*  Com- 
■Miiu  upoh  Horace,  yon  will  admirs 


Bentiey  more  wlmi  wt^ng  thaa  laaon 
when  right." 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  thtt 
aMster^  gatdfcb>  utd  into  tht  eommoa 
room.  JoHNBOif  (after  a  revarte  of  tn^ 
ditation).  **  Ay  I  Here  I  used  to.  play  at 
dranghta  with  Phil.  JonH  and  Flndyer^ 
Jones  loved  beer,  and  did  not  get  very 
forward  in  the  church.  Flndyer  turned 
out  a  scoiindrel,  a  Whig,  and  said  he 
was  ashamed  of  having  been  brad  at  Ox» 
ford.  He  had  a  living  at  Putney,  and 
got  under  the  eye  of  some  retainers  to 
the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  became  a 
violent  Whigt  bat  he  had  been  a  sceah- 
drel  all  ahmg  to  be  sure."  Boiwkll* 
'*  Was  he  a  scoundrel,  sir,  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  being  a  political  sooan^ 
drelt  Did  he  cheat  atdraaghtst"  John" 
SON.  "  Sir,  we  never  played  tbrmovsay." 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bent- 
ham,  Canon  of  Christ  Chm^h,  aMi  Dti> 
vinity  profeasor.  With  whose  learned 
and  lively  conversation  we  were  mach 
pleased.  He  gave  uk  an  Invitation  to 
dinner,  which  Dr.  Johnson  told  mfe 
was  a  high  honour.  **  Sir,  it  is  a  gt«it 
thing  to  dine  with  the  Canons  of  Christ 
Church."  We  could  not  accept  his  in- 
vitation, as  we  were  engaged  to  dine  at 
University  College.  We  Bad  an  excel' 
lent  dinner  there,  with  the  Masters  abd 
Feltows,  It  being  St.  Cuthbert's  day, 
which  tt  kept  by  them  as  a  festival,  at 
he  was  a  saint  of  Durham,  with  which 
this  college  ik  mnch  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr«  Home,  lata 
President  of  Magdalen  CoHege,  and 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  of  whose  aUlitiet, 
in  dMbrent  respects,  tbe  pobliek  has  had 
eminoit  proofs,  and  the  esteem  annexed 
to  whose  character  was  increased  by 
knowing  him  personally.  He  had  talked 
of  publishing  an  edition  of  Walton*! 
Lives,  b«t  had  laid  aside  that  design, 
upon  Dr.  Johnson's  telling  him,  from 
mistake,  that  Lord  Hailea  intended  to  do 
it.  I  had  wished  to  negotiate  betwean 
Lord  Halles  and  him,  that  one  or  other 
should  perform  so  good  h  work.  John- 
son. '*  In  order  to  do  it  well,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  collect  all  the  editions  of 
Waltonli  Lives.  By  way  of  adapting 
tbe  book  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age, 
they  have,  in  a  late  edition,  left  out  a 
viMon  which  he  relates  Dr.  Donne  had, 
but  it  sltonid  be  restored;  and  there 
should  be  a  critical  catalogue  given  of 
the  works  of  the  diiferettt  persons  whosa 
lives  Were  writteh  by  Walton,  and  there- 
fore their  works  must  be  carefully  read 
by  the  editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College, 
where  he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton»  with  whom  we  passed  a  part  of 
the  evening.    We  talked  of  Mography. 
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r-JoBMiaM.  "  It  is  rarely  well  ezeented. 
They  only  who  live  with  a  man  can 
write  his  life  with  any  genniDe  exactness 
and  discriminatioo ;  and  few  people  who 
had  lived  with  a  man  know  what  to  re. 
mark  about  him.  The  chaplain  of  a  late 
Bishop,  whom  I  was  to  assist  in  writing 
some  memoirs  of  his  lordship,  could  tell 
me  scarcely  any  thing  •." 

I  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  life 
slionid  be  written,  as  he  had  been  so 
much  connected  with  the  wits  of  his 
time,  and  by  his  literary  merit  had  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  footman. 
Mr.  Warton  said,  he  had  poblished  a 
little  volume  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Muse  in  Livery."  Johnson.  "  I  doobt 
whether  Dodsley's  brother  would  thank 
a  man  who  should  write  his  life;  yet 
Dodsley  himself  was  not  unwilling  that 
his  original  low  condition  should  be  re- 
collected. When  Lord  Lyttelton*s  '  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead'  came  out,  one  of 
which  is  between  Apicins,  an  ancient 
epicure,  and  Dartineuf,  a  modern  epi- 
cure, Dodsley  said,  to  me,  *  I  knew 
Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his 
footman.' " 

Biography  led  ns  to  8i)eak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  consider- 
able part  of  tiie  **  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,**  J<^nson,  though  he  valued  him 
.highly,  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  not 
ao  much  in  his  great  work,  *'  A  Political 
purvey  of  Great  Britain,",  as  the  world 
had  been  taught  to  expect  t ;  and  had 
said  to  me,  that  he  believed  Campbell's 
disappointment  on  account  of  the  bad 
success  of  that  work  had  killed  him.  He 
this  evening  observed  of  it,  **  That  work 
was  his  death."  -  Mr.  Warton,  not  ad- 
verting to  his  meaning,  answered,  '*  I 
believe  so ;  from  the  great  attention  he 
bestowed  on  it."  Johnson.  **  Nay,  sir, 
be  died  of  want  of  attention,  if  he  died 
at  all  by  that  book." 
.  We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue 
at  that  time,  written  in  a  very  mellifla- 
ous  style,  but  which,  under  pretext  of 
another  snIOect,  contained  much  artful 
infidelity.  I  said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack 
ns  anexpectedly  ;  he  should  have  warned 
us  of  our  danger,  before  we  entered  his 
jgarden  of  flowery  eloquence,  by  adver- 
tising, **  Spring  guns  and  men  traps  set 
here."    The  authour  had  been  an  Oxo- 

•  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accu- 
rate Bnglish  friend,  that  Dr.  Jobnion  could 
never  have  used  the  phrase  almost  n«/At»f , 
a«  not  heine  English;  and  therefore  I  have 

f'  nt  another  In  Us  place.  At  the  same  lime, 
am  not  quite  convinced  it  is  not  rood  Enir- 
lish.  For  the  be«t  writers  use  ihis  phrase, 
*«  tittle  or  nothing,-**  i.  e.  almost  so  little  as 
io  be  noihing. 

f  Yet  snreiy  it  is  a  Tery  nsefal  work,  and  of 
ivonderfHl  research  and  labour  for  one  man  to 
have  cxectued. 


nlan,  and  was  roAembered  there  foi' 
having  **  turned  Papist."  I  observed, 
that  as  he  had  changed  several  times — 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church 
of  Rome, — from  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
infidelity, — I  did  not  despair  yet  of  see- 
ing him  a  methodist  preacher.  Johnson 
(laughing).  **  It  is  said,  that  his  range 
has  been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  has 
once  been  Mahometan.  However,  now 
that  he  has  published  his  infidelity,  he 
will  probably  persist  in  it."  Boswjkll. 
*'  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having 
published  his  *'  Christian  Hero,"  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  obliging  himself 
to  lead  a  religions  life;  yet,  that  his  con. 
duct  was  by  no  means  strictly  suitable." 
Johnson.  **  Steele,  I  believe,  practised 
the  lighter  vices." 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  could  not 
sup  with  us  at  our  inn  ;  we  had  therefore 
another  evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked 
Johnson,  whether  a  man's  being  forward 
to  make  himself  known  to  eminent  peo> 
pie,  and  seeing  as  much  of  life,  and  get- 
ting as  much  information  as  he  coold  in 
every  way  was  not  yet  lessening  himself 
by  his  forwardness.  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir ;  a  man  always  makes  himself  greater 
as  he  increases  his  knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastick 
dialogues  between  two  coach  horses  and 
other  such  stuflf,  which  Baretti  had  lately 
published.  He  joined  with  me  and  said, 
"  Nothing  odd  will  do  lone.  '  Tristram 
Shandy '  did  .not  last."  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  a  lady  who 
bad  been  ranch  talked  of  and  universally 
celebrated  for  extraordinary  address  and 
insinuation.  Johnson.  "  Never  believe 
extraordinary  characters  which  you  hear 
of  people.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  they  are 
exaggerated.  You  do  not  see  one  man 
shoot  a  great  deal  higher  than  another." 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Burke.'  Johnson. 
"  Yes  ;  Burke  m  an  extraordinary  man. 
His  stream  of  mind  is  perpetual."  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  me  to  i%oord,  that  John- 
son's high  estimation  of  the  talents  of 
this  gentleman  was  nniform  from  their 
early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds informs  me,  that  when  Mr.  Burke 
was  first  elected  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed 
a  wonder  at  bis  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson 
said,  "  Now  we  who  know  Mr.  Burke 
know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  country."  And  once,  when  John- 
son was  ill,  and  unable  to  exert  himself 
as  much  as  usual  without  fatigue,  Mr, 
Burke  having  been  mentioned,  he  .said, 
"  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers. 
Were  I  to  see  Burke  now,  it  would  kiU 
me."  So  much  was  he  accustomed  to 
consider,  conversation  as  a  contest,  aB<) 
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•aeh  was  his  notioA  of  Borke  at  an  oppo- 
nent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  March  21, 
we  set  ont  in  a  postchalie  to  parsoe  onr 
ramble.  It  was  a  delightfal  day,  and  we 
rode  through  Blenheim  Park.  When  I 
kwked  at  the  magnificent  bridge  built  by 
John  Doke  of  Marlboroagh,  over  a  smalt 
riTolet,  and  recollected  the  epigram  made 
vpon  it-~ 

"  Tlie  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  bis  bounty  flows :" 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genins  of 
Brown,  a  magnificent  body  of  water  was 
collected,  I  said,  "  They  have  drowned 
the  Epigram."  I  observed  to  him,  while 
in  the  midst  of  the  noble  scene  around 
us»  "  You  and  I,  sir,  have,  I  think,  seen 
together  the  extremes  of  what  can  be 
seen  in  Britain— the  wild  rough  island  of 
Mnll,  and  Blenheim  Park." 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Cha- 
pel-house, where  he  expatiated  on  the 
felicity  of  England  in  its  taverns  and 
inns,  and  triumphed  over  the  French  for 
not  having,  in  any  perfection,  the  tavern 
life.  "There  is  no  private  house  (said 
he)  in  which  people  can  enjoy  themselves 
so  well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there 
be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good  things, 
ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much 
elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that  every 
body  should  be  easy,  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  be :  there  must  always 
be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety. 
The  master  of  the  house  is  anxious  to 
entertain  his  guests ;  the  guests  are  anxi- 
ous to  be  agreeable  to  him  :  and  no  man, 
but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as 
Areely  command  what  is  In  another  man's 
house  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Whereas, 
at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom 
from  anxiety.  Yon  are  sure  you  are 
welcome :  and  the  more  noise  yon  make, 
the  more  trouble  you  give,  the  more  good 
things  you  call  for,  the  welcomer  yon 
are.  No  servants  will  attend  you  with 
the  alacrity  which  waiters  do,  who  are 
incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
reward  in  proportion  as  they  please. 
No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet 
been  contrived  by  roan,  by  which  so 
much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a 
good   tavern  or  Inn  *.'*     He  then  re- 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few 
Mftmorabilia  nf  Johnson.  There  is,  however, 
to  b«  fouail,  in  his  builcy  tome,  a  very  excel- 
lent oae  upon  this  siiliject.  "  iDConiradtction 
to  those,  who,  having  a  wife  and  children, 
prefer  domesticit  rnJoymenN  to  those  which 
a  tavern  affords,  1  have  heard  him  assert, 
that  a  tavern  chair  vat  the  throne  of  kHman 

felicity '  As  soon  (said  he)  as  I  enter  the 

door  of  a  Uvern,  1  experience  an  oblivion  of 
care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude:  when  I 
am  seated,  1  And  the  master  courteous,  and 
the  senranu  obsequious  to  my  call;  auxiotts 
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peated,  with  great  emotion,  Sbenstene's 
lines : 

"  Whoe'er  has  travel'd  life's  dall  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  «igb  to  thinii  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn  t.^' 

My  illnstrioDS  firiend,  I  thought,  did 
not  snfficientiy  admire  Shenstone.  That 
ingenious  and  elegant  gentleman's  opi- 
nion of  Johnson  appears  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Greaves,  dated  Feb.  0, 
1760.  "  I  have  lately  been  reading  one 
or  two  volumes  of  the  Rambler;  who, 
excepting  against  some  few  hardnesses  f 
in.  his  manner,  and  the  want  of  more 
examples  to  enliven,  is  one  of  the  most 
nervous,  most  perspicuous,  most  concise, 
most  harmonious  prose  writers  I  know. 
A  learned  diction  improves  by  time." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven 
rapidly  along  in  the  postchaise,  he  said 
to  me,  "  Life  has  not  many  things  better 
than  this." 

We  stopped  at  Stratfoivl-npon-Avon, 
and  drank  tea  and  coffee ;  ana  it  pleased 
me  to  be  with  him  upon  the  classick 
ground  of  Shakspeare's  native  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  •'  Dyer's 
Fleece." — "The  subject,  sir,  cannot  be 
made  poetical.  How  can  a  man  write 
poetically  of- serges  and  druggets?  Yet 
yon  will  hear  many  people  talk  to  yon 
gravely  of  that  excellent  poem,  The 
Fleece."  Having  talked  of  Grainger's 
"  Sugar  Cane,"  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr. 
Langton's  having  told  me  that  this  poem, 
when  read  in  manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  had  made  all  the  assembled 
wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after  much 
blank-verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new 
paragraph  thus : 

**  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  ofraU.^ 
And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was, 
that  one  of  the  company,  who  slily  over- 
looked  the   reader,  perceived  that  the 
word  had  been  originally  mice,  and  had 

to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  waots :  wine 
there  exhilarates  my  spirits,  and  prompu  me 
to  free  conversation  and  an  interchauge  of 
discourse  with  those  whom  I  most  love:  I 
dogmatize  and  am  contradicted,  and  in  this 
conflict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  1  find 
delight.'" 

t  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the 
inn  at  Henley,  where  Shenstone  wrote  these 
lines*. 

t  **  He  too  ofleu  makes  use  of  the  abttrael 
for  the  concrete." 


•  I  give  them  as  the?  are  found  in  the  cor- 
rected edition  of  his  Works,  published  af^cr 
his  death.    In  Dodsley's  collection  the  stanza 
ran  thus : 
*'  Whoe'er  has  travel'd  life's  dull  round, 

Whate'er  his  wtriom  tour  hat  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  h&w  oft  he  found 
Bit  warmest  weicome  at  an  l<iii«" 
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been  alteitd  to  ratt,  u  more  dlg&i- 

fled  •." 
TbU  passage  does  not  appear  in  the 

f  rioted  work.  Dr.  Grainger,  or  some  of 
is  friends,  it  should  seem,  having  be- 
come sensible  that  introducing  even  rats 
in  a  grave  poem  might  be  liable  to  ban- 
ter. He,  however,  con  Id  not  bring  him- 
self to  reiinqaish  the  idea ;  for  they  are 
thas,  in  a  still  more  lodicrovs  manner, 
periphrastically  exhibited  in  his  poem  as 
It  now  stands : 

*'  Nor  with  leM  waste  the  whisker'd  vermin 

race, 
A  counties*  claa,  despoil  the  iowland  cane.** 

Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was 
an  agreeable  man ;  a  man  who  would  do 
any  good  that  was  in  his  power.  His 
translation  of  Tiballns,  be  thought,  was 
very  well  done ;  but  **  The  Sugar  Cane, 
a  Poem,"  did  not  please  him  i  ;  for,  he 
exclaimed,  ''  What  could  he  malce  of  a 
sugar  cane?  One  might  as  well  write  the 
*  Parsley  Bed,  a  Poem  -,*  or  <  The  Cab- 
bage Garden,  a  Poem.'  "  Bcswbll. 
''  You  mnst  then  pickle  your  cabbage 
with  the  gal  attioum.'*  Johnson.  "  You 
know  there  is  already  '  The  Hop  Garden, 
a  Poem :'  and,  I  think,  one  oonid  say 
a  great  deal  abont  cabbage.  The  poem 
might  begin  with  the  advantages  of  civi. 
liaed  society  over  a  rode  state,  exempli- 
fied by  the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages 
till  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers  introduced 
them  ;  and  one  might  thus  show  how  arts 
are  propagated  by  conquest,  as  they  were 

•  Such  is  this  little  Uiwbahle  incident, 
which  has  been  ofleo  related.  Dr.  Percy,  the 
Bishop  of  Droniore,  who  was  an  intimate 
frieud  of  Dr.  Grainger,  and  has  a  particular 
reipard  tor  his  memory,  has  conmunicated  lo 
me  the  followinjir  explanation : 

"  The  passage  io  question  was  oririnalty 
not  liable  tu  such  a  perversion;  for  tfae  au- 
tbour,  having  occasion  in  that  part  of  his  work 
to  mention  the  havock  made  by  rats  and  mice, 
bad  ieCrndiiced  the  subject  in  a  kind  of  mork 
beroick.and  a  parody  of  Homer's  battieortlie 
frogs  and  mice,  invoking  the  Muse  of  the  old 
Grecian  bard  in  an  elegant  and  well  turned 
manner.  In  that  state  1  had  seen  it:  but  after- 
wards, unknown  to  me  and  other  friends,  be 
bad  been  persuaded,  contrary  to  his  own  bet- 
ter jmlirmeni,  to  alter  it  so  as  to  produce  the 
HOincky  effect  alMve  mentioned.*' 

The  abo«e  was  written  by  the  bishop  when 
be  had  not  the  Poem  itself  to  recur  tOi  and 
though  the  account  given  was  true  of  it  at 
one  perio4l,  yet  as  Dr.  Grainger  afterwards 
altered  the  passage  in  quesiioii,  the  remarks 
in  the  text  do  not  now  apply  to  the  printed 
poem. 

Tlie  bishop  gives  this  character  of  Dr. 
Grainger;  — **  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
geniux  and  learning,  but  had  many  excellent 
virtues ;  being  one  of  the  mobi  generous, 
friendly,  and  benevolent  men  1  ever  knew.** 

t  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  **  Percy,  sir, 
was  aoery  with  me  fur  langfaing  bc  the  sugar 
Cane:  for  be  bad  a  mind  to  make  a  great 
thing  of  GralDfer's  nus." 


by  the  Roman  anna."  Ha  aetBed  to  b« 
much  diverted  with  the  fertility  of  hit 
own  fancy. 

I  told  him  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was 
writing  the  histoid*  of  the  wolf  in  Gveat 
Britain.  JoHNaoN.  <<  The  wolf,  sirf  why 
the  wolf  f  Why  does  he  not  write  of  the 
bear,  which  we  had  formeriy  ?  Nay,  it 
is  said  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does 
he  not  write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Haimver 
rat,  as  it  is  called,  becaa«e  it  is  said  to 
have  come  into  this  country  about  the 
time  that  the  family  of  Hanover  came  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  7%e  nutoryqfthg 
Gray  Rat.  by  Thomat  Percy.  J).  D. 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majetty 
(laughing  immoderately)."  Boswell."  I 
am  afraid  a  court  chaplain  could  not  de- 
cently write  of  the  gray  rat."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  he  need  not  give  it  the  name  of 
the  Hanover  rat.**  Thus  coald  he  indulge 
a  luxuriant  sportive  imagination  when 
talking  of  a  ^iend  whom  he  loved  and 
esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  his. 
tory  of  an  ingenious  acquaintance.  "  He 
had  practised  physick  in  various  situa- 
tions with  no  great  emolument.  A  Wes| 
India  gentleman,  whom  he  delighted  by 
his  conversation,  gave  him  a  bond  for  a 
handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on  the 
condition  of  his  accompanying  him  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  living  with  him  there 
for  two  years.  He  accordingly  embarked 
with  the  gentleman  ;  but  upon  the  voyage 
fell  in  love  with  a  youne  woman  wbo 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  passengers, 
and  married  the  wench.  From  the  im- 
prudence of  his  disposition  he  anarreled 
with  the  gendeman,  and  declared  he 
would  have  no  connection  with  him.  So 
he  forfeited  the  annuity.  He  settled  as  a 
physician  in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
A  man  was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to 
compound  his  medicines.  This  fellow  set 
up  as  rival  to  him  in  his  practice  of  phy- 
sick, and  got  so  much  the  better  of  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  island 
that  he  carried  away  all  the  business, 
upon  which  he  returned  to  England,  and 
soon  after  died." 

On  Friday.  March  32,  having  set  oot 
early  from  Henley,  where  we  had  lain 
the  preceding  night,  we  arrived  at  Bir- 
mingham abont  nine  o'clock,  and,  after 
breakfast,  went  to  call  on  his  old  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Hector.  A  very  stupid  maid, 
who  opened  the  door,  told  us  that  **  her 
master  was  gone  out ;  he  was  gone  to  the 
country  ;  she  could  not  tell  when  he 
would  return.*'  In  short,  she  gave  as  a 
miserable  reception;  and  Johnson  ob- 
served, "  She  wonid  have  behaved  no 
better  to  people  who  wanted  him  in  the 
way  of  his  profession.**  He  said  to  her, 
'*  My  name  is  Johnson ;  tell  him  I  called. 
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Will  yoa  remember  the  namef  She 
answered  with  mstick  simplicity,  in  the 
.Warwickshire  pronunciation,  **  I  don't 
anderstand  yoa,8ir,"— '*  Blockhead  (said 
he),  I'U  write."  I  never  beard  the  word 
blockhead  applied  to  a  woman  before, 
Ihoagb  I  do  not  see  why  it  shoald  not 
when  there  is  evident  occasion  for  it  *. 
He,  however,  made  another  attempt  to 
make  her  understand  him,  and  roared, 
lood  in  her  car,  **  John$on,*f  and  then 
ahe  catched  the  soand. 

We  neat  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of 
the  people  called  Qaakers.  He  too  was 
Bot  at  home,  bat  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and 
received  as  courteoasly,  and  asked  ns  to 
dinner.  Johnson  said  to  me,  '*  After  the 
oncertainty  of  all  haman  things  at  Hec- 
tor's, this  invitation  came  very  well.'' 
We  walked  about  the  town,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  it  inereasine. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  ny  subsequent 
marriage,  which  obtained  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. JoaKgOH.  '*  I  think  it  a  bad  thing ; 
because  the  chastity  of  women  being  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  all  pruperty 
dependa  apon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it 
should  not  have  any  possibility  of  beine 
restored  to  good  character;  nor  should 
the  children  by  an  illicit  connection  at- 
tain the  full  right  of  lawfhl  children  by 
the  posterionr  consent  of  the  offending 
parties."  His  opinion  upon  this  subject 
deservee  consideration.  IJpon  his  prin- 
ciple there  may,  at  times,  be  a  hardship, 
and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  general  good  of  society 
is  belter  secured.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
nnreasonable  in  an  individual  to  repine 
that  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state 
Which  is  made  different  from  his  own  by 
the  social  institution  under  which  he  is 
born.  A  woman  does  not  complain  that 
her  brother,  who  is  younger  than  she, 
gets  their  common  Aither's  estate.  Why 
then  should  a  natural  son  complain  that 
a  younger  brother,  by  the  same  parents 
lawfully  begotten,  gets  itf  The  operation 
of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases.  Besides, 
an  ill<«gitimate  son,  who  has  a  younger 
leKitimate  brother  by  the  same  father  and 
motlier,  has  no  stronger  claim  to  the  fa- 
ther's estate  than  if  that  legitimate  brother 

*  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Lanffton,  to  whom 
I  aoi  under  inmuuerable  obliKStions  in  ih« 
CAurae  of  my  JohiwoniHU  History,  has  fur- 
nikiied  me  with  a  droll  ilhutration  of  this 
question.  An  lionett  carpenter,  alter  aivlair 
some  aoecdote  in  his  pretence,  of  the  ill 
treatnfiit  which  be  hail  received  from  a  cler- 
gyman's wife,  who  was  a  noted  termacanr, 
and  whom  he  accused  of  uiuust  dealintr  in 
•ome  iraD«actioa  with  him,  added,  **  1  took 
care  to  let  her  know  what  I  ihoeabt  of 
her."  And  lieinf  asked,  <•  What  did  you 
say  V*  answered, "  1  told  her  she  was  a  tcomnr 
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had  only  the  same  father,  fi-om  whom 
alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street; 
and  in  a  little  while  we  met  Friend 
Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  called  him.  It 
gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  the  joy 
which  Johnson  and  he  expressed  on 
seeing  each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
I  left  them  together,  while  he  obligingly 
showed  me  some  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  very  curious  assemblage  of  artificers. 
We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
where  we  were  entertained  with  great 
hospitality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had 
been  married  the  same  year  with  their 
Majesties,  and  like  them  had  been 
blessed  with  a  numerous  family  of  flue 
children,  their  numbers  being  exactly 
the  same.  Johnson  said,  **  Marriage  m 
the  best  state  for  a  man  in  general ;  and 
every  mab  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion 
as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state." 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  the  spiritual  mindedness 
of  the  Quakers;  and  talking  with  Mr. 
Lloyd,  I  observed,  that  the  essential 
part  of  religion  was  piety,  a  devout  in- 
tercourse Willi  the  Divinity ;  and  that 
many  a  man  was  a  Quaker  without 
knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the 
morning,  while  we  walked  together,  that 
he  liked  individuals  among  the  Quakers^ 
but  not  the  sect ;  when  we  were  at  Mr. 
Lloyd's  I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any 
questions  concerning  the  peculiarities  of 
their  faith.  But  I  having  asked  to  look 
at  Bask^ville's  edition  of  "  Barclay's 
Apology,"  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it ;  and 
the  chapter  on  baptism  happening  to 
open,  Johnson  remarked, "  He  says  there 
is  neither  precept  nor  practice  for  bap- 
tism in  the  scriptures;  that  is  false." 
Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by  no  means 
in  a  gentle  manner ;  and  the  good  Qua- 
kers had  the  advantage  of  him ;  for  he 
had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  ob-> 
serf^ed  that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant 
baptism ;  which  they  calmly  made  him 
perceive.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however,  was  iu 
a  great  mistake;  for  when  insisting  that 
the  rite  of  baptism  by  water  was  to  cease, 
when  the  apirlttial  administration  of 
Christ  began,  he  maintained,  that  John 
the  Baptist  said,  *'  My  baptism  shall  de- 
crease, but  his  shall  increase.*'  W  hereaft 
the  words  are,  **  He  must  increase,  but 
I  must  decrease  f." 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the 
**  observance  of  days  and  months  and 
years,"  Johnson  answered,  •*  The  Church 
does  not  snperstitiously  observe  days, 
merely  as  days,  bot  as  memorials  of  im- 
portant facts.    Christmas  might  be  kept 

t  John,  ill.  80. 
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as  well  npon  one  day  of  the  year  aa  ano- 
ther; but  there  should  be  a  stated  day 
for  commemorating  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour, because  there  is  danger  that  what 
may  be  done  on  any  day  will  be  neg- 
lected." 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  **  Sir, 
the  holidays  observed  by  our  church  are 
of  great  use  in  religion."  Th.ere  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this  in  a  lintited  sense ;  I 
mean  if  the  number  of  such  consecrated 
portions  of  tin»e  be  not  too  extensive. 
The  excellent  Mr.  Nelson's  *'  Festivals 
and  Fasts,"  which  has,  I  understand,  the 

freatest  sale  of  any  book  ever  printed  in 
Sngland,  except  the  Bible,  is  a  most 
valuable  help  to  devotion  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  it  I  would  recommend  two  ser- 
mons on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Pott, 
Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  elegance.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is 
the  only  Christian  country,  Catholick  or 
Protestant,  where  the  great  events  of  our 
reli(>;ion  are  not  solemnly  comiyemo- 
rated  by  its  ecclesiastical  establishment 
on  days  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accom- 
pany me  to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr. 
Bolton,  at  a  place  which  be  has  called 
Soho,  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham, 
which  the  very  ingenious  proprietor 
showed  me  himself  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. I  wished  Johnson  had  been  with 
ns  :  for  it  was  a  scene  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  contemplate  by  his 
light.  The  vastness  and  the  contrivance 
of  some  of  the  machinery  would  have 
**  matched  his  mighty  mind."  I  shall 
never  forget  Mr.  Bolton*s  expression  to 
me,  '*  I  sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the  world 
desires  to  have— power."  He  had  about 
seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I  con- 
templated him  as  an  iron  chi^tain,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe. 
One  of  them  came  to  him,  complaining 
grievously  of  his  landlord  for  having  dis- 
trained his  goods.  '*  Your  landlord  is  in 
the  right,  Smith  (said  Bolton).  But  I'll 
tell  you  what :  find  yon  a  friend  who  will 
lay  down  one  half  of  your  rent,  and  I'll 
lay  down  the  other  half;  and  yon  shall 
have  your  goods  again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  1  now  learnt  many 
particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life, 
which,  with  others  that  he  gave  me  at 
different  times  since,  have  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, **  You  will  see,  sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's, 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Careless,  a  clergyman's 
widow.  She  was  the  first  woman  with 
whom  I  was  in  love.  It  dropt  out  of  my 
head  imperceptibly ;  but  she  and  1  shall 
always  have  a  kindness  for  each  other.*' 
He  laughed  at -the  notion  that  a  man  can 
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never  be  really  in  love  but  ooce,  and 
considered  it  as  a  mere  romantick  fancy. 
On  our  return  from  Mr.  Bolton's,  Au*. 
Hector  took  me  to  his  honae,  where  we 
found  Johnson  sitting  placidly  at  tea  with 
his  Jirst  love;  who,  though  now  ad' 
vanced  in  years,  was  a  genteel  woman, 
very  agreeable  and  well  bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the 
state  of  one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Mr. 
Charles  Congreve,  a  clergyman,  which 
he  thus  described  :  **  He  obtained,  I  be* 
lieve,  considerable  preferment  in  Ireland, 
but  now  lives  in  London,  quite  as  a  vale- 
tndinarian,  afraid  to  go  into  any  house 
but  his  own.  He  takes  a  short  airing  in 
his  postchaise  every  day.  He  has  an 
elderly  woman. whom  be  calls  cousin, 
who  lives  with  him,  and  jogs  his  elbow 
when  his  glass  has  stood  too  long  empty, 
and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in  which 
he  is  very  willing  to  be  entcoufaged  ;  not 
that  he  gets  drunk,  for  he  is  a  very  pious 
man,  but  he  is  always  muddy.  He  con- 
fesses to  one  bottle  of  port  every  day, 
and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He  is  - 
quite  unsocial ;  his  conversation  is  quite 
monosyllabical :  and  when,  at  my  last 
visit,  I  asked  him  what  o'clock, it  was, 
that  signal  of  my  departure  had  so  pleas- 
ing an  effect  on  him  that  he  sprung  up 
to  look  at  his  watch  like  a  greyhound 
bounding  at  a  hare."  When  Johnson 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Hector,  he  said, 
"  Don't  grow  like  Congreve;  nor  let  me 
grow  like  him  when  you  are  near  me."> 
When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Care- 
less to-night,  he  seemed  to  have  had  his 
affection  revived :  for  he  said,  "  If  I 
had  married  her,  it  might  have  been  as 
happy  for  me."  Bosweix.  *'  Pray,  sir, 
do  yon  not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty 
women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of 
whom  a  roan  may  be  as  happy  as  with 
any  one  woman  in  particular?"  John- 
son. "Ay,  sir,  fifty  thousand."  Bos- 
W£LL.  "  Then,  sir,  yon  are  not  of  opi- 
nion with  some  who  imagine  that  certain 
men  and  certain  women  are  made  for 
each  other;  and  that  they  cannot  be 
happy  if  tliey  miss  their  counterparts.'^ 
Johnson.  ''To  be  sure  not,  sir.  I  be- 
lieve marriages  would  in  general  be  as 
happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were 
all  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  npon 
a  due  consideration  of  the  characters  and 
circumstances,  without  the  parties  hav- 
ing any  choice  in  the  matter." 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham 
to-night,  to  have  talked  more  with  Mn 
Hector;  but  my  friend  was  impatient  to 
reach  his  native  city ;  so  we  drove  on 
that  stage  in  the  dark,  and  were  long 
pensive  and  silent.  When  we  came 
within  the  focus  of  the  Lichfield  lamps, 
"  Now  (said  he)  we  are  getting  out  of  a 
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sfate  or  dea<fa.»  We  put  up  at  the  Three 
Crowns,  not  one  of  the  great  Inns,  bat  a 
p»A  old  fashioned  one,  which  was  Icept 
by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  the  very  next 
bonse  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was  bom 
and  broagbt  ap,  and  which  was  still  his 
own  property  •.  We  had  a  conafortable 
supper,  and  got  into  high  spirits.  I  felt 
all  my  Tor>ism  glow  in  this  old  capital 
of  Staffordshire.  I  could  have  offered 
incense  ffenio  loci;  and  I  indulged  in 
UbatioDS  of  that  ale  which  Boniface,  in 
"The  Beaax  Stratagem,"  recommends 
with  spch  an  eloquent  jollity . 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to 
Mrs.  Lacy  Porter,  his  step-daoghter. 
She  wa»  now  an  old  maid,  with  much 
simplicity  of  manner.  She  had  never 
been  in  Loudon.  Her  brother,  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  had  left  her  a  fortune 
of  ten  thousand  pounds;  about  a  third 
of  which  she  had  laid  out  in  building  a 
stately  house,  and  making  a  handsome 
garden,  in  an  elevated  sitaation  in  Lich- 
field. Johnson,  when  here  by  himself, 
nsed  to  live  at  her  hoase.  She  reve- 
renced him,  and  he  had  a  parental  ten 
dernest  for  Iter. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick, 
who  had  that  morning  reeeived  a  letter 
from  his  brother  David,  annonneing  our 
coming  to  Lichfield.  He  was  engaged 
to  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea,  and  to 
sleep  at  his  house.  Johnson,  however, 
would  not  quit  his  old  acquaintance, 
Wilkins,  of  the  Three  Crowns.  The 
family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  was  very 
striking ;  and  Johnson  thought  that  Da- 
vid's vivacity  was  not  so*  peculiar  to 
himself  as  was  supposed.  "  Sir  (said 
he)«  I  don't  know  bat  if  Peter  had  culti- 
vated all  the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as 
David  has  done,  he  might  have  been  as 
brisk  and  lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
vivacity  is  much  an  art,  and  depends 
freatly  on  habit."  I  believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  notwithstand- 
tog  a  ladicroas  story  told  me  by  a  lady 
atNToad,  of  a  heavy  German  Baron,  who 
had  lived  much  with  the  young  English 
at  Geneva,  and  was  ambitions  to  be  as 
lively  as  they :  with  which  view,  he,  with 
■asiduous  exertion,  was  jumping  over 
the  tables  and  chairs  in  his  lodgings; 
and  when  the  people  of  the  house  ran  in 
and  asked,  with  surprise,  what  was  the 
matter,  he  answered,  **  Sh*  apprens 
retreAf." 

We  dined  at  oor  inn,  and  had  with  ns 
a  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  Johnson's  school- 
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fellows,  whom  he  treated  with  much 
kindness,  though  he  seemed  to  be  a  low 
man,  dull  and  untaught.  He  had  a 
coarse  gray  coat,  black  waistcoat,  greasy 
leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled 
wig ;  and  his  countenance  had  the  mddi> 
ness  which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no 
haste  to  **  leave  his  can."  He  drank 
only  ale.  He  had  tried  to  be  a  cutler  at 
Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeeded ; 
and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and 
had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in 
a  better  manner  than  common;  to  his 
indistinct  account  of  which,  Dr.  Johnson 
listened  with  patient  attention,  that  he 
might  assist  him  with  his  advice.  Here 
was  an  instance  of  genuine  humanity  and 
real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  who  has 
been  most  unjustly  represented  as  alto- 
gether harsh  and  destitute  of  tenderness. 
A.  thousand  such  instances  might  have 
been  recorded  in  the  coarse  of  his  long 
life ;  though  that  his  temper  was  warm 
and  hasty,  and  his  manner  often  rough, 
cann6t  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale  ; 
and  oat  cakes,  not  hard  as  iu  Scotland, 
but  soft  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were 
served  at  breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  to 
me  to  find  that  **  Oats,**  the  **food  qf 
korteM,**  were  so  much  used  as  the  food 
of  the  people  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
town«  He  expatiated  in  praise  of  Lich- 
field and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said, 
were  "  the  most  sober,  decent  people  tn 
England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  Eng. 
iish."  I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of 
this  eulogy:  for  they  had  several  pro- 
vincial sounds;  as  there,  pronounced 
like  fear,  instead  of  like  fair;  once 
pronounced  wootute,  instead  of  wurue, 
or  ufOfH^e.  Johnson  himself  never  got 
entirely  free  of  those  provincial  accents. 
Garrick  sometimes  used  to  take  liim  off« 
squeezing  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl 
with  uncouth  gesticulations,  looking 
round  the  company,  and  calling  out, 
"Who's  for  poofuAtf" 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be 
going  forward  in  Lichfield.  I  found, 
however,  two  strange  manufactures  fur 
so  inland  a  place,  sail-cloth  and  streamers 
for  ships;  and  I  observed  them  making 
some  saddle-cloths,  and  dressing  sheep- 
skins: but,  upon  the  whole,  the  busy 
hand  of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite 
slackened.  "  Surely,  sir  (said  1),  you- 
are  an  idle  set  of  people."    "  Sir  (said 


*  I  went  thr«)usrh  the  boace  where  my  illns- 
triott4  friend  v«a«  born,  wich  a  reverence  with 
which  it  doubt  I  ess  will  lnnt(  be  viiited.  An 
emrravcd  view  of  it,  with  tlte  adUaecM  buUd- 
iocs,  is  in  "  The  OeDileoian's  Mi^aziDe  "  fur 
Febroary,  178S. 


f  [Garrick  hlm«eir,  lilie  the  LichAeldian*, 
always  •aid.-^Atwreme.  thuperior.    fi.] 

[This  is  still  Uie  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
Ireland,  where  the  proaunciation  of  ihe  Eng- 
lish laofitave  in  doubtless  that  ubich  ^ene- 
prevatied  in  England  in  the  time  of 


rally  prevail 
QoMO  JUiiabeth. 
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Johnson),  we  are  a  city  of  philosophers; 
we  work  witli  onr  hea<ls,  aud  make  the 
boobiefl  of  Birmingham  worlc  for  us  with 
their  hands." 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of 
players  performing  at  Lichfield.  The 
manager,  Mr.  Stanton,  sent  his  compli- 
ments, and  bee;ged  leave  to  wait  on  Dr. 
Johnson.  Johnson  received  him  very 
courteously,  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine 
wiih  na.  He  was  a  plain,  decent,  well 
behaved  man,  and  expressed  hia  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Johnaon  for  having  once  got 
him  permission  from  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ash- 
bourne to  play  there  upon  moderate 
terms.  Garrick'a  name  was  soon  intro- 
duced. Johnson.  *'  Garrick's  conversa- 
tion is  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish 
of  all  sorts,  but  all  good  things.  There 
is  no  solid  meat  in  it :  there  is  a  want  of 
sentiment  in  it.  Not  but  that  he  has 
sentiment  sometimes,  and  sentiment  too 
very  powerful  and  very  plensing  :  but  it 
has  not  its  futi  proportion  in  bis  conver- 
sation.'' 

When  we  were  by  ourselves,  he  told 
me»  *'  Forty  years  ago,  sir,  I  was  in  love 
with  an  actress  here,  Mrs.  Bniraet,  who 
acted  Flora  in  «  Hob  in  the  Well.' » 
What  merit  this  lady  had  as  an  actress, 
or  what  was  her  figure,  or  her  manner,  I 
have  not  been  informed  ;  but,  if  we  may 
believe  Mr.  Garrick,  his  old  master's 
taste  in  theatrical  merit  was  by  no  means 
lYtined  ;  he  was  not  an  elegant  format 
rum  gpectator.  Garrick  used  to  tell 
that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor  who  played 
Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Lichfield, «'  There 
is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fellow ;" 
when  in  fact,  according  to  Garrick's  ac- 
count, "  he  was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian 
that  ever  went  npon  boards.** 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be 
at  his  theatre  on  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson 
iocularly  proposed  me  to  write  a  Pro- 
lugne  for  the  occasion :  **  A  Prologue  by 
James  Boswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebrides." 
I  was  really  inclined  to  take  the  hint. 
Mel  bought,  "  Prologue  spoken  before 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at  Lichfield,  1770,*' 
would  have  sounded  as  well  as  *'  Pro- 
logue spoken  before  the  Duke  of  York, 
at  Oxfbrd,"  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time.  Much  might  have  been  said  of 
what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shakspeare, 
by  producing  Johnson  and  Garrick.  Bat 
1  found  he  was  averse  to  it. 

We  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Richard  Green,  apothecary  here, 
who  told  me  he  was  proud  of  being  a 
relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  was,  trnly, 
a  wonderftii  collection,  both  of  antiqui- 
ties and  natural  curiosities,  and  ingeni- 
ous works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles 
accurately  arranged,  with  their  names 
upon  labels,  printed  at  his  own  little 


press ;  and  on  tk«  staircase  l««dittg  to  it 
was  a  board,  with  the  names  of  oontti* 
butors  marked  in  gold  letters.  A  printett 
catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  b«  had 
at  a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his 
admiration  of  tlie  activity  and  diligence 
and  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  get- 
ting together,  in  his  situation,  so  great  m 
variety  of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told 
me  tliat  Johnson  once  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
I  should  as  soon  have  thonglit  of  baild* 
ing  a  man  of  war  as  of  collecting  such  » 
museum."  Mr.  Green's  obliging  alaerity 
in  showing  it  was  very  pleasing,  Hte 
engraved  portrait,  with  which  he  has 
favoured  me,  has  a  motto  trnly  character, 
istical  of  his  disposition,  "  Nem4  stM 
vivat.** 

A  physician  being  mentioaed  who  had 
lost  his  practice,  because  his  wliimsically 
changing  his  religion  had  made  people 
distrustful  of  him,  I  maintained  that  this 
was  unreasonable,  as  religion  ia  oncon- 
nected  with  medical  skill.  Johmsoit. 
**  Sur,  it  is  not  unreasonable ;  for  wlien 
people  see  a  roao  absurd  in  what  they 
understand,  they  may  ccmclude  the  same 
of  him  in  what  they  do  not -understand. 
If  a  physician  were  to  take  to  eating  of 
horseflesh,  nobody  would  employ  bin ; 
though  one  may  eat  horaefleeh  and  be  a 
very  skilful  physician.  If  «  man  were 
educated  in  an  absurd  religion,  his  con* 
tinning  to  profess  it  wovld  not  hart  hire, 
though  his  changing  to  it  would  *." 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Po. 
ter  Garrick's,  where  was  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Walms* 
ley,  wife  of  Johnson's  first  friend,  and 
sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom  Johnson 
used  to  speak  with  the  wannest  edmini* 
tion,  by  the  name  of  Moliy  Aston,  who 
was  afierwaids  married  to  Captain  Bro* 
die  of  the  navy. 

On  Sundiry,  March  24,  we  breakfasted 
with  Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who 
lived  in  an  agreeable  sequestered  place 
close  by  the  town,  calleil  the  Friary,  it 
having  been  formerly  a  religieas  boue« 
She  and  her  niece.  Miss  Adey,  were 
great  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  be 
behaved  to  them  with  a  kindness  and 
easy  pleasantry,  such  as  we  see  between 
old  and  intimate  aoqoaintanee.  He  ac- 
companled  Mrs.  Cobb  to  St.  Mary's 
church,  and  I  went  to  the  Mthedral, 
where  I  was  very  much  delighted  with 
the  mnsick,  finding  it  to  be  pecnitarly 
solemn,  and  accordant  with  the  words  of 
the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's, 
who  was  in  a  very  lively  homonr,  and 
verified  Johnson's  saying,  that  if  he  bad 

e  [Foiherffill  a  Qmker,  and  S^&mherg  a 
Jew,  bad  the  greatest  practice  of  aoy  two 
physicians  of  their  time.    U.J 
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ciiUivaCed  gsietv  at  mnch  m  his  brodwr 
David,  he  might  have  equally  ezcelied 
ia  it.  He  ww  to<day  quite  a  JUondoo 
Danrator*  leUing  ds  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
with  that  earnestocss  and  attempt  at 
niroiclcry  which  we  usaally  find  in  the 
wits  of  (he  metropolis.  Dr.  Johnson 
went  with  me  to  the  cathedral  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing 
to  contemplate  (his  illastrioos  writer, 
now  foil  of  fame,  worshiping  in  **  the 
solemn  temple  **  of  his  native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Pe> 
ter  Oanrlck's,  aiid  then  found  Dr.  John- 
son at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward's, 
Canon  Residentiary,  who  inhabited  the 
Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Mr.  Walms- 
ley  lived,  and  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  happy  honrs  in  Johnson's  early 
life.  Mr.  Seward  had»  with  ecclesiasU. 
cal  hospitality  and  politeness*  asked  me 
in  the  morning,  merely  as  a  stranger,  to 
dine  with  him;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  was  introdoced  to  him,  he  asked 
Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  even- 
ing and  sap  with  him.  He  was  a  ceo. 
ted,  well  brsd»  dignified  clergy man»  had 
travelled  with  Lord  Cliarles  Fitzroy, 
uncle  of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  died  when  abroad,  and  be  had  lived 
much  in  the  greats  world.  He  was  an 
iugenions  and  literary  man,  had  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  written  verses  in  Dods- 
ley*s  collection.  His  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hooter,  Johnson's  first 
schoolmaster.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
celebrated  daughter.  Miss  Anna  Seward, 
to  whom  I  have  since  been  Indebted  for 
many  civilities,  as  well  as  some  obliging 
communications  concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  ob- 
servations which  he  bad  made  upon  the 
strata  of  eartb  in  volcanoes,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  th<^  were  so  very  dif- 
ferent in  depth  at  different  periods  that 
no  calcolalioB  whatever  could  be  made 
as  to  the  time  required  for  their  fornM- 
tioB.  This  fully  refuted  an  antimoaaical 
remark  introduced  into  Captain  Bry- 
done's  entertalnipg  toar,  I  liope  heed- 
lessly, from  a  kind  of  vanity  which  is  too 
ciHMuon  in  thoae  who  have  not  sufficiently 
atudied  the  most  important  of  all  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said 
before,  independent  of  this  observation, 
"  Shall  ali  the  accumulated  evidence  of 
the  history  of  the  world;— shall  the  an. 
thority  of  what  is  unqoestionably  the 
most  ancient  writing  be  overturned  by 
ao  oncertaia  reaiark  such  as  tbist" 

On  Monday,  March  S5,  we  break- 
fasted  at  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter's.  Johnson 
had  sent  an  express  to  Dr.  Tayk>r's,  ac- 
^nainting  hiw  of  onr  being  at  Lichfield, 


and  Taylor  had  returned  an  answer  that 
his  postchaise  should  come  for  ns  this 
day.  While  we  sat  at  breakfast,  Dr« 
Johnson  received  a  letter  by  the  post, 
which  seemed  to  agitate  him  very  much. 
When  be  had  read  it,  he  exclaimed, 
**  One  of  the  most  dreadful  things  that 
has  happened  in  my  time."  The  phrase 
my  time,  like  the  word  age,  is  usually 
understood  to  refer  to  an  event  of  a 
pablick  or  general  nature.  I  imagined 
something  like  an  assassination  of  the 
King->like  a  gunpowder  plot  carried 
into  exectttion-~or  like  another  fire  of 
London.  When  asked,  "  What  is  it, 
sir?"  he  answered,  "  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost 
his  only  stml"  This  was,  no  donbt,  a 
very  great  affliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  which  their  friends  would  con. 
aider  accordingly ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  com. 
manicated  by  Johnson,  it  appeared  for 
the  moment  to  be  comparatively  small. 
I,  however,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern, 
and  was  curious  to  observe,  bow  Dr« 
Johnson  wookl  be  affected.  He  said, 
**  This  is  a  total  extinction  to  their  fiamilv 
as  much  as  if  they  were  sold  into  captu 
vity."  Upon  my  menti<Miing  that  Mr; 
Thrale  had  daneblers  who  might  inherit 
his  wealth  j — "  Daughters  (said  Johnson, 
warmly),  he'll  no  more  value  his  dangh- 
ters  than  ~"  I  was  going  to  speak.<~ 
"  Sir  (said  he),  don't  yon  know  how 
you  yourself  think  f  Sir,  he  wishes  to 
propagate  his  name."  In  short,  I  saw 
male  succession  strong  in  his  mind,  even 
where  there  was  no  name,  no  family  of 
any  long  standing.  I  said,  it  was  lucky 
he  was  not  present  when  this  misfortune 
happened.  Johmbon.  *'  It  was  lucky  for 
«M.  People  in  distress  never  think  thai 
yon  feel  enough."  Boawnx.  **  And, 
sir,  they  will  have  the  hope  of  seeing 
yon,  which  will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean 
time;  and  when  yon  get  to  them,  the 
pain  will  be  so  far  abated  that  they  will 
be  capable  of  being  consoled  by  you, 
which,  in  the  first  violence  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve, woaM  not  be  the  case."  Johmson. 
''No,  sir;  violent  pain  of  mind,  like 
violent  pain  of  body,  must  be  severely 
felt."  BoswELL.  "  1  own,  sir,  I  have 
not  so  much  feeling  for  the  diHress  of 
others  as  some  people  have,  or  pretend 
to  have :  but  I  know  thu,  that  I  would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  them.'* 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  affectation  to  pretend 
to  feel  the  distress  of  others  as  much  as 
they  do  themselves.  It  Is  equally  so,  as 
W  one  should  pretend  to  feel  as  mnch  mId 
while  a  friend's  leg  is  cutting  off  as  he  does. 
No,  sir ;  you  have  expressed  the  rational 
and  just  nature  of  sympathy.  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth 
to  have  preserved  Ibis  boy." 
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He  WM  «oon  qnite  calm.  The  letter 
was  from  Mr.  Thrale's  clerk,  and  cod- 
cluded,  **  I  need  not  say  how  much  they 
wish  to  see  yoo  in  London.*'  He  said, 
*'  We  shall  hasten  back  from  Taylor's." 

Mrs.  Lacy  Porter  and  some  other 
ladies  of  the  place  talked  a  great  deal  of 
him  when  be  was  oat  of  the  room,  not 
only  with  veneration  but  affection.  It 
pleased  me  to  find  that  he  was  so  much 
heloved  in  his  native  city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gas- 
trel,  a  widow  lady,  bad  each  a  house, 
and  garden,  and  pleasare-gronnd,  prettily 
situated  npon  Stowtiill,  a  gentle  emi- 
nence adjoining  to  Lichfield.  Johnson 
walked  away  to  dinner  tltere,  leaving 
me  by  myself  without  any  apology :  I 
wondered  at  this  want  of  that  facility  of 
manners,  from  which  a  man  has  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  house 
where  he  is  intimate ;  I  felt  it  very  un- 
pleasant to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a 
country  town,  where  I  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and  began  to  think  myself  un- 
kindly deserted :  but  I  was  soon  relieved, 
and  convinced  that  my  firjend,  instead 
of  being  deficient  in  delicacy,  had  con- 
dncted  the  matter  with  perfect  propriety, 
for  I  received  the  following  note  in  his 
handwriting:  **  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the 
lower  house  on  BtowhIII,  desires  Mr. 
Boswell's  company  to  dinner  at  two." 
I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had 
here  another  proof  how  amiable  his  cha- 
racter was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
knew  him  best.  I  was  not  informed  till 
afterwards,  that  Mrs.  GastrePs  husband 
was  the  clergyman,  who,  while  he  lived 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  he  was 
proprietor  of  Shakspeare*s  garden,  with 
Gotnick  barbarity  cut  down  his  mulberry 
tree  *»  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  did 
it  to  vex  his  neiehbours.  His  lady,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  same  au- 
thority, participated  in  the  guilt  of  what 
the  enthusiasts  of  our  immortal  bard 
deem  almost  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  the  death  of  her 
son.  I  said  it  would  be  very  distressing 
to  Thrale,  bat  she  would  soon  forget  it, 
as  she  had  so  many  things  to  think  of. 
Johnson.  *'  No,  sir,  Thrale  will  forget  It 
first.  She  has  many  things  that  she  may 
think  of.  He  has  many  things  that  he 
mutt  think  of."  This  was  a  very  Just 
remark  upon  the  different  effects  of  those 
lif  ht  pursuits  which  occupy  a  vacant  and 
easy  mind,  and  those  serious  engagements 

•  See  aa  accurate  and  animated  statement 
of  Mr.  Gaotrei**  barbarity,  bjr  Mr.  Mnlone.  In 
a  note  ou  "  Some  Account  of  tlie  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Shalcspeare,'*  prefixed  to  hit  admirable 
edition  of  ihe  Poet's  works,  fol.  i.  p.  lis. 
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which  arrest  attention,  and  keep  ni  from 
brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  "  It  was 
said  of  Auenstus,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  Rome  that  he  bad  never  been 
born,  or  had  never  died.  So  it  would 
have  been  better  for  this  nation,  if  Lord 
Bute  bad  never  been  minister,  or  had 
never  resigned." 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town 
Hall,  which  was  converted  into  a  tem- 
porary theatre,  and  saw  "  Theodosius," 
with  "The  Stratford  Jubilee."  1  was 
happy  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  pit,  and  receiving 
affectionate  homage  from  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. We  were  quite  gay  and  merry. 
I  afterwards  mentioned  to  him  that  I 
condemned  myself  for  being  so  when 
poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  in  sacb 
distress.  Johnson.  **  You  are  wrong, 
sir ;  twenty  years  hence  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  will  not  suffer  much  pain  fW>m 
the  death  of  their  son.  Now,  sir,  yon 
are  to  consider  that  distance  of  place,  as 
well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon 
the  human  feelings.  I  would  not  have 
yon  be  gay  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tressed,  because  it  would  shock  them ; 
but  yoQ  may  be  gay  at  a  distance.  Pain 
for  the  loss  of  a  firiepd,  or  of  a  relation 
whom  we  love,  is  occasioned  by  the  want 
which  we  feel.  In  time  the  vacuity  ia 
filled  with  something  else,  or  sometimes 
the  vacuity  closes  up  of  itself.** 

Mr.  Seward  and  if  r.  Pearson,  anotheir 
clergyman  here,  sapped  with  us  at  oar 
inn,  and  after  thev  left  us,  we  sat  up  late 
as  we  ased  to  do  in  London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments 
of  my  friend's  conversation  during  this 
jaunt. 

"  Marriage,  sir,  is  much  more  neces- 
sary to  a  man  than  to  a  woman :  for  he 
is  much  less  able  to  supply  himself  with 
domestick  comforts.  Yoo  will  recollect 
my  saying  to  some  ladies  the  other  day, 
that  I  had  often  wondered  why  young 
women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so 
much  more  freedom,  and  so  much  more 
attention  paid  to  them  while  unmarried 
than  when  married.  I  indeed  did  not 
mention  the  ttrong  reason  for  their  mar- 
rying—the mechanUal  reason.**  Bos- 
wsLL.  "  Why  that  ie  a  strong  one.  Bat 
does  not  imagination  make  it  much, 
more  important  than  it  is  in  reality  f  Is 
It  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion  in 
us  as  well  as  in  women!"  JoHMiON. 
"  Why,  yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  delusion 
that  is  always  beginning  again.**  Bos- 
WELL.  "  I  don*t  know  bat  there  is,  opoi» 
the  whole,  more  misery  than  happiness 
produced  by  that  pasirfon.*'  Johnson* 
**  I  don't  think  so,  sir." 

*'  Never  speak  of  a  man  In  his  owq 
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It  ii  idways  io^elicate,  and 
may  be  offeotive." 

'*  Qaestioning  is  not  the  mode  of  con- 
versation anMmg  gentlemen.  It  is  as- 
•umiog  a  soperiority ;  and  it  is  partico- 
larly  wrongto  question  a  man  concerning 
himself.  Iliere  may  be  parts  of  his 
former  life  wliieii  he  may  not  wish  to  be 
made  known  to  other  persons,  or  even 
broqeht  to.fais  own  recollection." 
.  '*  A  man  shonld  be  careful  never  to 
tell  tales  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage. People  may  be  amused  and  laugh 
at  tbe  time,  but  they  will  be  remembered 
and  brought  oat  against  him  upon  some 
tubsequent  occasion." 

"  Mach  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts 
bis  whole  mind  to  a  particular  object. 
By  doing  so  Norton  *  has  made  himself 
the  great  lawyer  that  he  is  allowed  to 
be."      . 

.  I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  sectary,  who  was  a  very  religions  man, 
who  not  only  attended  reguUrly  on  pub- 
lick  worship  with  those  of  his  commu- 
nion, but  made  a  particular  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  even  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  some  parts  ot  them,  yet  was 
known  to  be  very  licentious  in  indulging 
himself  with  women ;  matntaining  that 
mett  are  ta  be  saved  by  faith  alone,  and 
that  the  Christian  religion  had  not  pre> 
scribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  Johnson*  "  Sir, 
there  is  no  trusting  to  that  crasy  piety." 
I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how 
well  Scotchmen  were  known  to  one  ano. 
ther  in  their  own  country,  though  born 
in  very  dbtant  counties ;  for  we  do  not 
0nd  that  the  gentlemen  of  neighbouring 
ooumies  in  England  are  nuitually  known 
to  each  other.  Johnson,  with  his  usual 
•eateness,  at  once  saw  and  explained  the 
reason  of  tliis;  '*  Why,  sir,  you  have 
Edinburgh,  where  the  gentlemen  from 
aU  your  counties  meet,  and  which  is  not 
so  large  but  they  are  all  known.  There 
is  no  such  common  place  of  collection  in 
England,  except  London,  where  Arom  its 
great  slse  and  diffusion  many  of  those 
who  reside  in  contiguous  counties  of 
England  may  long  remain  unknown  to 
each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came 
for  as  an  equipage  inroperly  suited  to  a 
iveahhy  well-beneficed  clergyman :  Dr. 
Tiylor's  large,  roomy  postchaise,  drawn 
by  four  stout  plump  horses,  and  driven 
by  two  steady  jolly  postillions,  which 
conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne;  where  I 
found  my  friend's  schoolfellow  living 
upon  an  establishment  perfectly  corre- 
sponding with  bis  substantial  creditable 

•  [Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwanU  Speaker 
of  the  HouHe  ofCommoDs,  aud  io  nstfcieaied 
B^ron  Oranllejr.   U.] 


equipage:  his  house,  garden,  pleasure- 
grounds,  table,  in  short  ever>*  thmg  good, 
and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every  man 
should  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  he 
can  execute  completely.  Let  him  not 
draw  an  outline  wider  than  he  can  fill 
up.  I  have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show 
and  magnificence  which  excite  at  once 
ridicule  and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good 
estate  of  his  own,  and  good  preferment 
in  the  church,  being  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  rector  of  fioswortfa. 
He  was  a  diligent  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  presided  over  the  town  of  Ashbourne, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  was  told  he 
was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
it  was  mentioned  to  me,  he  had,  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  distributed  two  hundred 
pounds  among  such  of  them  as  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance.  He  had  conse- 
quently a  considerable  political  interest 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family ; 
for  though  the  schoolfellow  and  friend  of 
Johnson,  he  was  a  Whig.  I  could  not 
perceive  in  his  character  much  congeni- 
ality  of  any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson, 
who,'however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  has 
a  very  strong  understanding.'*  His  size, 
and  figure,  and  countenance,  and  man- 
ner were  that  of  a  hearty  English  'Squire, 
with  the  parson  soperiuduced :  and  I 
took  particular  notice  of  his  upper  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Peters,  a  decent  grave  man,  in 
purple  clothes,  and  a  large  white  wig,  like 
the  Dutler  or  major  domo  of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with 
great  cordiality ;  and  Johnson  soon  gave 
faim  the  same  sad  account  of  their  school* 
fellow,  Congreve,  that  he  had  given  to 
Mr,  Hector ;  adding  a  remark  of  such 
moment  to  the  rational  conduct  of  a  man 
in  the  decline  of  life,  that  deserves  to  be 
imprinted  upon  every  mind  :  "  There  is 
nothing  against  which  an  old  man  should 
be  so  much  upon  his  guard  as  putting 
himself  to  nurse.'*  Iimun>erable  have 
been  the  melancholy  instances  of  men 
once  distinguished  for  firmness,  resolu- 
tion, and  spirit,  who  in  their  latter  days 
have  been  governed,  like  children,  by 
intereste<l  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician 
who  was  known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  said,  **  I  fight  many  battles  for  him, 
as  many  people  in  the  country  dislike! 
him."  Johnson.  "  But  you  should  con- 
sider, sir,  that  by  every  one  of  your  vie- 
toi-ieH  he  is  a  loser;  for,  every  man  of 
wliom  you  get  the  better  will  be  very 
angry,  and  resolve  not  to  employ  him ; 
wliereas  if  people  get  the  better  of  yon 
in  argument  about  him,  they'll  think, 
*  We'll  send  for  Dr.  •  •  •  •  •  neverthe- 
less.'"  This  was  an  observation  deep 
and  9ttre  in  human  natare* 
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l*f  exi  day  we  talked  of  n  book  in  wbkb 
an  eminent  judge  was  arraigned  before 
the  bar  of  the  publick,  as  having  pro- 
nounced an  Dnju«t  decision  in  a  great 
cause.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  this 
poblication  would  not  give  any  uneaai. 
Bess  to  the  judge.  "  For  (said  lie)»  either 
he  acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  do 
injustice.  If  he  acted  honestly,  his  own 
consciousneM  will  protect  hira  ;  if  he 
meant  to  do  injustice,  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  man  who  attacks  iiim  so  much 
vexed." 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  ae. 
qoaiiUed  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his 
returning  speedily  to  London,  it  was  re- 
solved that  we  should  set  out  after  dinner. 
A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours  were 
his  guests  that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation 
of  one  who  had  attained  to  the  4tate  of 
the  philosophical  wise  man,  that  is,  to 
have  no  want  of  any  thing.  '*  Then,  sir 
^said  I),  the  savage  is  a  wise  man." 
*'  Sir  (said  he),  I  do  not  mean  simply 
being  without,— but  not  having  a  want." 
I  maintained,  against  this  proposition, 
that  it  was  better  to  have  fine  dothea, 
for  instance,  than  not  to  feel  the  want  of 
them.  Johnson.  **No,  sir;  fine  clothes 
are  good  only  as  they  supply  the  want  of 
Other  means  of  procuring  respect.  Was 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  think  yon,  less  re> 
apected  for  his  coarse  blue  coat  and  black 
stock  f  And  you  find  the  King  of  Prossia 
dresses  plain,  because  the  dignity  of  bis 
character  is  sufficient."  I  here  brought 
myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlessly 
•aid,  "  Would  not  you,  sir,  be  the  better 
for  velvet  embroidery  V*  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
you  pot  an  end  to  all  argument  when  yon 
introduce  your  opponent  himself.  Have 
yoti  no  better  manners?  There  is  yotcr 
want."  I  apologised  by  saying,  I  liad 
mentioned  him  as  an  instance  of  one  who 
wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the  world, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  might  receive  some 
additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening, 
we  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby, 
and  availed  ourselves  of  a  moment  to 
enjoy  the  converaation  of  my  country- 
man. Dr.  Butter,  then  physician  there. 
He  was  in  great  indignation  became 
Lord  MoooUtuart*s  bill  for  a  Scotch 
militia  had  been  lost.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
as  violent  against  it.  "  I  am  glad  (said 
he),  that  Parliament  has  had  the  spirit 
to  throw  it  out.  You  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  timidity  of  our  scoun- 
drels" (meaning,  I  suppose,  the  minis- 
try). It  may  be  observed,  that  he  naed 
the  epithet  scoundrel  very  commonly, 
not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally understood,  bat  as  a  strong  term  of 
disapprobation ;  as  wbeo  he  abruptly  ao^ 


swered  Mn.Thrale,  who  bad  asked  Mm 
how  he  did,  *'  Ready  to  become  a  sconn- 
drel,  madam ;  wltb  a  little  more  spoiling 
you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a  complete 
rascal  *  :"»he  meant,  easy  to  become  a 
capricious  and  self-indulgent  valetadina- 
rian ;  a  character  for  which  I  have  heard 
him  express  great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  janat, 
'*  II  Palmerino  d'JnghilUrra,"  a  ro* 
mance  praised  by  Cervantes;  bul  did 
not  like  it  much.  He  said,  he  read  it  fot 
the  language,  by  way  of  preparation  Ibv 
bis  Italian  expedition.— We  lay  this  night 
at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  98,  we  pvrsoed 
our  joorney.  I  mentioned  that  old  Mr. 
Sheridan  complained  of  the  ingratituda 
of  Mr.  Wedderbnme  and  General  Fraser, 
who  bad  been  much  obliged  to  him  when 
they  were  young  Scotchmen  entering 
upon  life  In  England.  JoiwaoN.  '*  Why, 
sir,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the 
ingratitude  of  those  who  have  risen  Ikr 
above  hira.  A  man,  when  he  gets  into 
a  higher  sptiere,  into  other  habits  of  life, 
cannot  keep  np  all  his  ftormer  eonnec- 
tiotts.  Then,  sir,  those  who  knew  him 
formerly  upon  a  level  vrith' themselves 
may  think  that  they  ought  still  to  b« 
treated  as  on  a  level,  wliich  cannot  be  ; 
and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  sito»« 
tion  may  bring  oat  things  which  it  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  have  mentioned 
before  higher  cosnpany,  ttoogh,  perbape, 
every  body  knows  of  them."  He  {daced 
this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and 
showed  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the 
world  must  not  be  condenmcd  too  harshly 
for  being  distant  to  former  acquaintance, 
even  though  he  may  have  been  nmcb 
obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no  donbt,  to  bo 
wished  that  a  |N«per  degree  of  attenthm 
should  be  shown  by  great  men  to  their 
early  friends.  But  if,  either  from  obtose 
insensibility  to  diflferenoe  of  sitaatien,  or 
presumptnous  forwardness,  wbioh  will 
not  submit  even  to  an  exteriour  obserr* 
ancc  of  it,  the  dignity  of  high  place  can>. 
not  be  preserved,  when  they  are  admitted 
Into  the  company  of  those  raised  above 
the  state  in  which  they  once  were,  en- 
croachment must  l>e  repelled  and  tbn 
kinder  feelings  sacrifteed.  To  one  of  the 
very  fortunate  persons  whom  I  hav« 
mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Wedderbume, 
now  Lord  Loagbborough,  I  most  do  the 
justice  to  reUte,  that  I  have  been  assured 


by  another  early  acquaintance  ot  his,  oM 
Mr.  Maeklin,  who  assisted  in  improving 
his  pronunciation,  that  be  found  him  irery 
grateful. -^Maeklin,  i  suppose,  had  not 
pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so  nsncli 
eagerness  as  the  gentleman  who  com- 

*  Anecdotes  of  Jobosoa,  p.  IM. 
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I  glaiii«4l  of  him.  Dr.  Johnwo's  remark 
n  to  the  Jealousy  entertained  of  oar 
friends  who  rise  f«r  above  nt  is  certainly 
very  jnst.  By  this  was  withered  the 
I  early  friendship  between  Charles  Towns- 
hend  and  Akenside ;  and  many  similar 
I       Instances  might  be  adduced. 

He  said,  '*  It  is  commonly  a  weak 
man  who  marries  for  love."  We  then 
talked  of  marrying  women  of  fortune ; 
and  I  menti<Mied  a  common  remark,  that 
a  roan  may  be,  apon  the  whole,  richer 
by  marrying  a  woman  with  a  very  sroail 
portion,  becanse  a  woman  of  fortune  will 
be  proportionally  expensive :  whereas  a 
woman  who  brings  none  will  be  v«-y 
moderate  in  expenses.  Johnson.  "  De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  this  in  not  tree.  A 
woman  of  fortune,  being  nsed  to  the 
handling  of  money,  spends  it  Jadicionsly : 
bat  a  woman  who  gets  the  command  of 
money  for  the  flnt  time  opon  her  mar- 
riage, has  snch  a  gnst  in  spending  it  that 
she  throws  it  away  with  great  profv- 
sion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present 
age,  insisting  that  they  were  more  faith- 
fnl  to  their  husbands,  and  more  virtuous 
in  every  respect  than  in  former  times, 
becanse  their  understandings  were  better 
caitivated.  It  was  an  undonbted  proof 
of  his  good  sense  and  good  disposition 
that  he  was  never  qnerulons,  never  prone 
to  inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as 
Is  so  common  when  snperficial  minds  are 
on  the  fret.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
willing  to  speak  favourably  of  his  own 
age;  and,  indeed,  maintained  its  supe- 
riority in  every  respect,  except  in  its 
reverence  for  government;  the  relax*- 
tion  of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand 
eaase,  to  the  shock  which  oar  monarchy 
received  at  the  Revolatk>n,  though  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  timid 
concessions  made  to  faction  by  successive 
administrations  in  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  I  am  happy  to  think  that 
be  lived  to  see  the  Crown  at  last  recover 
Its  inet  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  Dr.  James  was  dead.  I  tliought  that 
the  death  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one 
with  whom  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in 
London,  wonld  have  aflfected  my  fellow 
traveller  roncb :  but  he  only  said,  '*  Ah  I 
poorJamy."  Afterwards,  however,  when 
we  were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more 
teodemesf,  •*  Since  I  set  out  on  this 
jannt  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a 
young  one ;— Dr.  James  and  poor  Harry" 
(meaning  Mr.  Thrale's  son). 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban's,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  38,  we  breakfasted  the  next 
morning  at  Baraet.  I  expressed  to  him 
a  weakness  of  mind  which  I  could  not 
help ;  an  uneasy  apprehension  that  my 


wife  and  children*  wh«  were  at  a  great 
distance  from  me,  might,  perhaps,  be  ill. 
"  Sir  (said  he),  consider  how  foolish  you 
wonld  think  it  in  them  to  be  appreoenr 
sive  that  ffou  are  ill."  This  sadden  turn 
relieved  me  for  the  moment ;  but  I  after- 
wards perceived  it  to  be  an  ingenious 
fallacy  *.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  be  satis- 
fied that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  appre- 
hensive about  me,  because  I  knew  that  I 
myself  was  well:  but  we  might  have  a 
mutual  anxiety  without  the  charge  of 
folly  i  because  each  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach 
to  liondon,  that  metropolis  which  we 
both  loved  so  much,  for  the  high  and 
varied  intellectual  pleasore  which  it  fur- 
nishes. I  experienced  immediate  hap* 
piness  while  whirled  along  with  such  a 
companion,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  yon 
observed  one  day  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
that  a  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present 
bnt  when  he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add, 
— or  when  driving  rapidly  in  a  post- 
chaise  1"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  you  are 
driving  rapidly  Jrom  something  or  to 
something." 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  **  Soma 
men,  and  very  thinking  men  too,  have 
not  those  vexing  thoughts  t.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  the  same  all  the  year  round. 
Beauclerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain, 
is  the  same.  But  I  believe  most  men 
have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  capable  of  having  thcro.  If  I  were 
in  the  country,  and  were  distressed  by 
that  malady,  I  would  force  myself  to 
take  a  book ;  and  every  time  1  did  it  I 
should  find  it  the  easier.    Melancholy, 

•  [Sorely  it  is  no  fallacy,  but  a  sound  and 
rational  arg^ument.  He  who  is  perfectly  wefl, 
and  a|>prehen8ive  eonceminf  ihe  state  of  ano* 
ther  at  a  distance  front  htm,  knaw$  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  fears  of  that  per«oo  coocemt&g. 
Ait  he«lth  are  iniai^inary  and  delusive;  and 
lieoce  has  a  rational  ground  for  Rupposlof 
that  his  own  apprehensfons  cooceminip  hli 
absent  wife  or  friend  arc  equally  uafouoded. 
M.] 

t  The  phrase  '*  vexing  thouffhts,**  is^  I 
think,  very  expressive.  It  has  been  familiar 
to  me  frnm  my  childhood;  for  it  is  to  be 
fonnd  iu  the  '*  Psalms  in  Metre,"  used  in  the 
cburcbesM  believe  I  should  say  AtrAO  of  Scoi* 
land,  Psalw  xiiii.  6. 

«*  Why  art  thou  then  cast  down,  iny  smU! 
What  should  discourage  thee  I 

And  why  with  vexing  thoughtt  art  thou 
Disqureced  in  mer* 
Some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for 
early  prepoMession.  But  st  a  malorer  period 
of  life,  after  looking  at  various  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Ihe  Psalms,  I  am  well  satitfled  thai 
the  version  used  in  Scotland  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  heit:  and  that  it  is  vain  lo  think 
of  having  a  better.  It  has  in  general  a  sias- 
plicity  and  nuttUn  of  sacred  l>nesy :  and  la 
many  parts  iis  iransfasion  Is  admirable. 
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indeed,   shoald  be  diTerted 
means  bat  drinking.*' 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  book- 
sellers in  the  Poultry ;  from  -whence  he 
hurried  away,  in  a  hackney  coach,  to 
Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough.  I  called 
at  his  house  in  the  evening,  having  pro- 
mised to  acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of  his 
safe  return ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  him  sitting  witli  her  at  tea,  and, 
as  I  thought,  not  in  a  very  good  humour : 
for,  it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to  Mr. 
Thrale's,  he  found  the  coach  was  at  the 
door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Thrale,  and  Signor  Baretti,  their  Italian 
master,  to  Bath.  This  was  not  showing 
the  attention  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  the  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
Friend;"  the  Jmlac  who  had  hastened 
from  the  country  to  console  a  distressed 
mother,  who  he  understood  was  very 
anxious  for  his  return.— They  had,  I 
found,  without  ceremony,  proceeded  on 
their  intended  Journey.  I  was  glad  to 
understand  from  him  that  it  was  still 
resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  should  take  place,  of 
which  he  had  entertained  some  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  loss  which  they  had 
tttflTered;  and  his  doubts  afterwards  ap- 
peared to  be  well  founded.  He  observed^ 
indeed  very  justly,  that  "their  loss  was 
an  additional  reason  for  their  going 
abroad  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  fixed  that 
he  should  have  been  one  of  the  party,  he 
would  force  them  out ;  but  he  would  not 
advise  them  unless  his  advice  was  asked, 
l6st  they  might  suspect  that  he  recom- 
mended what  he  wished  on  his  own 
account."  I  was  not  pleased  that  his  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  though 
it  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  his  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  was  not  without 
some  degree  of  restraint :  not,  as  has 
been  grossly  suggested,  that  it  was  re- 
Quired  of  him  as  a  task  to  talk  for  the 
entertainment  of  them  and  their  com- 
pany ;  but  that  he  was  not  quite  at  his 
ease;  which,  however,  might  partly  be 
owing  to  his  own  honest  pride— that  dig- 
nity of  mind  which  is  always  Jealous  of 


ITTfl. 


appearing 
On  Sni 


too  compliant. 


Sunday,   March  31,  I  called  on 


ing,  I  fonnd  him  very  busy  putting  his 
books  in  order,  and  as  they  were  gene- 
rally very  old  ones,  clouds  of  dust  were 
flying  around  him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
large  gloves  such  as  hedgers  use.  His 
present  appearance  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell's  description  of 
him,  "  A  robust  genius,  born  to  grapple 
with  whole  libraries." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  had  passed  between  me  and 
Captain  Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner 
at  Sir  John  Pringle's ;  and  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  conscientious  accuracy 
of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator,  who 
set  me  right  as  to  many  of  the  exagger- 
ated accounts  given  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
of  his  Voyages.  I  told  him  that  while  I 
was  with  the  Captain,  I  catched  the  en- 
thusiasm of  curiosity  and  adventure,  and 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go  with  him 
on  his  next  voyage.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  a  man  doe9  feel  so,  till  he  considers 
bow  very  little  he  can  learn  from  such 
voyages."  Boswbll.  **  But  one  is  car- 
ried away  with  the  general  grand  and 
indistinct  notion  of  A  Voyage  round  the 
World."  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir,  but  a 
man  is  to  guard  himself  against  taking  n. 
thing  in  general."  I  said  I  was  certain 
that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  told  by 
the  travellers  to  the  South  Sea  must  be 
conjecture,  because  they  had  not  enough 
of  the  language  of  those  countries  to  un- 
derstand so  much  as  they  have  related. 
ObjecU  falling  under  the  observation  of 
the  senses  might  be  clearly  known ;  but 
every  thing  intellectual,  every  thing  ab- 
stract—  politicks,  morals,  and  religion, 
must  be  darkly  guessed.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  upon  ano- 
ther occasion,  when  a  friend  mentioned 
to  him  several  extraordinary  facts,  as 
communicated  to  him  by  the  circumna- 
vigators, silly  observed,  "  Sir,  I  never 
before  knew  how  much  I  was  respected 
by  these  gentlemen ;  they  told  me  none 
of  these  things." 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omat, 
a  native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
after  he  had  been  some  time  in  thi« 
country.  He  was  struck  with  the  ele- 
gance of  his  behaviour,  and  accounted 


him,  and  showed  him  as  a  curiosity  which  {  for  it  thus:   "Sir,  he  bad  passed  his 
I   had  discovered,  his  "  Translation  of  '  time,  while  in  England,  only  in  the  best 


Lobo's  Account  of  Abyssinia,"  which 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  lent  me,  it  being 
then  little  known  as  one  of  his  works. 
He  said,  "  Take  no  notice  of  it,"  or 
"  don't  talk  of  it."  He  seemed  to  think 
it  beneath  him,  though  done  at  six  and 
twenty.  I  said  to  him,  "  Your  style,  sir, 
ii  much  improved  since  you  translated 
this."  He  answered  with  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphant smile,  **  Sir,  1  hope  it  is." 
Uo  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  mom- 


company  ;  so  that  all  that  he  had  ac- 
quired of  our  manners  was  genteel.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  sir.  Lord  Mnigrave  and 
he  dined  one  day  at  Streatham ;  they 
sat  with  their  backs  to  the  light  fronting 
me,  so  that  I  could  not  8:ee  distinctly ; 
and  there  was  so  little  of  the  savage  in 
Omai,  that  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to 
either,  lest  I  should  mistake  one  for  the 
other." 
We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre 
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Tavern,  after  the  risiDg  of  the  Hoose  of 
Lords,  where  a  branch  of  the  litigation 
conceroiiig  the  Douglas  Estate,  in  which 
I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was  to  come 
on.  I  brought  with  me  Mr.  Murray, 
Solicitor  General  of  Scotland,  now  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Henderland.  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor's  relation.  Lord 
Charles  Hay,  with  whom  I  kuew  Dr. 
Johnson  had  been  acquainted.  Johnson. 
"  I  wrote  something  for  Lord  Charles; 
and  I  thought  be  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  court-martial.  I  suffered  a  great  loss 
when  he  died  ;  he  was  a  mighty  pleasing 
man  in  conversation,  and  a  reading  man. 
The  character  of  a  sddier  is  high.  They 
who  stand  forth  the  foremost  in  danger, 
for  the  community,  have  the  respect  of 
mankind.  An  officer  is  much  more  re- 
spected than  any  other  man  who  has  as 
UtUe  money.  In  a  commercial  country, 
money  will  always  purchase  respect. 
But  yon  find  an  ofiScer,  who  has,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  money,  is  every  where 
well  received  and  treated  with  attention. 
The  character  of  a  soldier  always  stands 
him  in  stead.*'  Boswell.  **  Yet,  sir,  I 
think  that  common  soldiers  are  worse 
thought  of  than  other  men  in  the  same 
rank  of  life ;  such  as  labourers.''  John- 
son.  **  Why,  sir,  a  common  soldier  is 
nsually  a  very  gross  man,  and  any  qua- 
lity which  procures  respect  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  grossness.  A  man  of  learning 
inay  be  so  vicious  or  so  ridiculous  that 
you  cannot  respect  him.  A  common 
soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  than  he 
can  pay  for.  But  when  a  common  sol- 
dier is  civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat 
procures  him  a  degree  of  respect."  The 
peculiar  respect  paid  to  the  military  cha- 
racter in  France  was  mentioned.  Bos- 
well. "  I  should  think  that  where  military 
men  are  so  numerous,  they  would  be  less 
valued  as  not  being  rare."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  wherever  a  particular  cha- 
racter or  profession  is  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  people,  those  who  are  of  it  will 
be  valued  above  other  men.  We  value 
an  Englishman  high  in  this  conntrv,  and 
yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in  it.*' 


air 


yet 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers for  the  candour  and  good  humour 
with  which  those  of  different  sects  dis- 
puted with  each  other.  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
they  disputed  with  good  humour,  because 
they  were  not  in  earnest  as  to  religion. 
Had  the  ancients  been  serious  in  their 
belief,  we  should  not  have  had  their  Gods 
exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find  them 
represented  in  the  Poets.  The  peo{)le 
would  not  have  suffered  it.  They  dis- 
puted with  good  humour  upon  the  fan- 
ciful theories,  because  they  were  not 
interested  in  the  tmth  of  them :  when  a 


man  has  nothing  to  lose,  be  may  be  in 
good  humour  with  his  opponent.  Ac- 
cordingly yon  see  in  Lucian,  the  Epicur 
rean,  who  argues  only  negatively,  keeps 
his  temper ;  the  Stoick,  who  has  some- 
thing positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry. 
Bein^  angry  with  one  who  controverts 
an  opinion  which  yon  value  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  uneasiness  which  yon 
feel.  Every  man  who  attacks  my  belieit 
diminishes  in  some  degree  my  confidence 
in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy ; 
and  I  am  angry  with  him  who  makes  me 
uneasy.  Those  only  who  believed  in  re- 
velation have  been  angry  at  having  theii: 
faith  called  in  question;  because  they 
only  had  something  upon  which  they 
could  rest  as  matter  of  fact."  Murray. 
**  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  angry 
at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion 
which  we  believe  and  value ;  we  rather 
pity  him."  Johnson.  *'  Why,  sir ;  to  be  . 
sure,  when  yon  wish  a  man  to  have  that 
belief  which  you  think  is  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage, you  wish  well  to  him  ;  but  your 
primary  con^deration  is  your  own  quiet. 
If  a  madman  were  to  come  into  this 
room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt 
we  should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind ;  but 
our  primary  consideration  would  be  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  We  should  knock 
him  down  first,  and  pity  him  afterwardx«, 
No,  sir;  every  man  will  dispute  wi^h 
great  good  humour  upon  a  subject  in 
which  he  is  not  interested.  I  will  dis^ 
pute  very  calmly  upon  the  probability  of 
another  man's  son  being  hanged ;  but  if 
a  man  zealously  enforces  the  probability 
that  my  own  son  will  be  hanged,  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  in  a  very  good  humour 
with  Jiiro."  I  added  this  illustration  : 
**  If  a  man  endeavours  to  convince  me 
that  my  wife,  whom  I  love  very  much, 
and  in  whom  I  place  great  confidence,  i§ 
a  disagreeable  woman,  and  is  even  un- 
faithful to  me,  I  shall  be  very  angry,  for 
he  is  putting  me  in  fear  of  being  un- 
happy." Murray.  •'  But,  sir,  truth  wili 
always  bear  an  examination."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced 
to  defend  it.  Consider,  sir,  how  shoul(} 
you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  inno- 
cence, to  be  tried  before  a  jury  for  a 
capital  crime,  once  a  week." 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools ; 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which 
Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous  man- 
ner ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  sq 
much  in  favour  of  the  benefit  which  a 
boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one 
of  them,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Murray  was  very  much  influenced 
by  what  he  had  heard  tonday,  in  his  de- 
termination to  send  his  own  son  to  West- 
minster school.— I  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner  with  regard  to  my  own 
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two  Bons;  Inline  plsc^  the  etdest  nt 
Btoo,  ftnd  the  second  at  Westminster. 
I  cannot  say  which  is  best.  Bot  in  Jus- 
tice to  l>oth  those  noble  seminaries,  I 
with  high  satiftfaetion  declare,  that  my 
boys  hare  derived  from  them  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  no  evil :  and  I  trust 
they  will,  lilte  Horace,  be  grateful  to 
their  father  for  giving  them  so  valuable 
an  education. 

I  introduced  the  toplck,  which  is  often 
ignorantly  urged,  that  the  Universities  of 
England  are  too  rich* ;  so  that  learning 
does  not  floorish  in  them  as  it  would  do 
if  those  who  teach  had  smaller  salaries, 
and  depended  on  their  assiduity  for  a 
great  part  of  their  income.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the 
truth ;  the  English  Universities  are  not 
rich  enoogh.  Our  fellowships  are  only 
sufficient  to  support  a  man  during  his 
•  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world,  and 
accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no 
longer  than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of 
getting  away.  Now  and  then,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old  in  his 
college ;  but  this  is  against  his  will,  un- 
less he  be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed. 
A  hundred  a  year  is  reckoned  a  good 
fellowship,  and  that  is  no  more  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  decently  as  a 
scholar.  We  do  not  allow  our  fellows  to 
marry,  because  we  consider  academical 
institutions  as  preparatory  to  a  settle- 
ment in  the  world.  It  is  only  by  being 
employed  as  a  tutor  that  a  fellow  can 
obtain  any  thing  more  than  a  livelihood. 
To  be  sure,  a  man  who  has  enough  with- 
out teaching  will  probably  not  teach ;  for 
we  would  all  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  man  who  is  to  get  no- 
thing by  teaching  will  not  exert  himself. 
Gresham  College  was  intended  as  a  place 
of  instruction  ^r  London ;  able  profes- 
sors were  to  read  lectures  gratis,  they 
contrived  to  have  no  scholars ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  allowed  to  receive  but 
sixpence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar, 
they  would  have  been  eoralons  to  have 
had  many  scholars.  Every  body  will 
agree  that  it  should  be  the  interest  of 
those  who  teach  to  have  scholars ;  and 
this  is  the  case  in  oar  Universities.  That 
they  are  too  rich  is  certainly  not  true ; 
for  they  have  nothing  good  enoogh  to 
keep  a  man  of  eminent  learning  with 
them  for  his  life.  In  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities a  professorship  is  a  high  thing.  It 
is  as  mnch  almost  as  a  man  can  make  by 
his  learning;  and  therefore  we  find  the 

•  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  vrbo  was  for  some  time 
a  profeasor  in  the  UotvemHjr  of  Otasi^ow,  has 
attered,  tu  his  **  Weaitli  of  NiUioot,"  iobm 
reOectinns  upon  ihis  subject  wliicb  are  cer- 
lainly  oot  well  fouoded,  and  aecm  co  be  inv  i- 
diou*. 


most  learned  men  abroad  are  in  the  VnU 
versities.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Oar 
Universities  are  impoverished  of  learninK 
by  the  penury  of  their  provisitms.  I 
wish  there  were  many  places  of  a  thon- 
sand  a  year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first  rate 
men  of  learning  from  quitting  the  Univer« 
stty."  Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the  case. 
Literature  would  have  a  still  greater  dig- 
nity and  splendour  at  Oxford,  and  there 
would  be  grander  living  sources  of  in- 
struction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasi- 
ness on  account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule 
carelessly  thrown  on  his  deceased  father, 
in  Goldsmith's  <*  History  of  Animated 
Nature,"  in  which  that  celebrated  mathe- 
matician is  represented  as  being  subject 
to  fits  of  yawning  so  violent  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  proceeding  in  his  lee- 
ture ;  a  story  altogether  unfounded,  but 
for  the  publication  of  which  the  law  would 
give  no  reparation  f.  This  led  us  to  agi- 
tate the  question,  whether  legal  redress 
could  be  obtained,  even  when  a  man's 
deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in  a 
publication.  Mr.  Murray  maintained 
there  should  be  reparation,  unless  the 
authour  could  Justify  himself  by  proving 
the  fiact.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much 
more  consequence  that  truth  should  be 
told,  than  that  individuals  sliould  not  be 
made  uneasy,  that  it  is  mnch  better  that 
the  law  does  not  restrain  writing  freely 
concerning  the  characters  of  the  deadf. 
Damages  will  be  given  to  a  man  who  is 
calumniated  in  his  lifetime,  because  he 
may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  interest,  or  at 
least  hurt  in  his  mind  :  but  the  law  does 
not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a  man 
feels  on  having  his  ancestor  calumniated. 
That  is  too  nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is 
said,  and  let  the  matter  have  a  fair  chance 
by  discussion.  But  if  a  man  could  say 
nothing  against  a  character  but  what  he 
can  prove,  history  could  not  be  written ; 
for  a  great  deal  is  known  of  men  of  which 
proof  cannot  be  brought.  A  minister  may 
be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes,  and 
yet  you  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it.*' 
Mr.  Murray  suggested,  that  the  authour 
should  be  obliged  to  show  some  sort  of 
evidence,  though  be  would  not  require  a 
strict  legal  proof :  but  Johnson  firmly  and 
resolutely  opposed  any  restraint  what- 
ever, as  adverse  to  a  free  investigation  of 
the  characters  of  mankind  {. 

t  Dr.  Ooldsmicb  was  dead  before  Mr.  Mac* 
lanrin  discovered  the  ladiciou*  crrour.  But 
Mr.  Nourite,  the  bookseller,  who  wa«  the  pro- 

Srielor  of  the  work,  upon  being  applied  toby 
if  John  Prinifle,  agreed  very  handsomely  to 
have  the  leaf  ou  witicb  it  was  coutained  caa- 
ceied,  and  reprinted  without  it  at  his  owo 
expeDse. 

I  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said,  is  un- 
doubtedly gootfaeiwe:  yet  I  am  ttnid  thai 
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On  Tkaniday,  April  4,  haTinf  called 
en  Dr.  Johnsoo,  I  Mid,  it  was  a  pity  tbat 
trath  was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid  defianee 
to  all  attacks,  so  that  it  might  be  shot  at 

Uw.  tbongh  defioed  by  hori  Coke  **  the  per* 
fectioo  ofreason,"  is  uol  altogether  wUh  Aiai ; 
for  it  is  held  in  the  bucks,  that  an  attacit  oo 
the  reputation  even  of  a  dead  man  may  be 

Knisbed  as  a  libel,  becmuse  tending  to  a 
Each  of  the  peace.  There  is,  however,  1 
believe,  no  modern  decided  ca»e  to  that  effect, 
fn  the  King's  Bench,  Trinity  Term,  1790,  ihe 

i>"-  — -,r|   n,-riirTPr1    r.v^   orr.i-lnn    nf  t^r:  illilict- 
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was  not  decided,  as  the  Court  erauted  an 
arrest  chiefly  on  the  informality  or  the  indict- 
aieut.  No  man  has  a  higher  reverence  for  the 
law  or  Engtaod  iban  1  ' 
defereaoe,!  cannot  belp 

cutiou  by  indictment.  If  I 

to  be  allowed  to  justify,  must  often  be  very 
oppressive,  unless  Juries,  whom  1  am  more 
and  more  coii6roied  in  holding  to  be  Judges 
of  law  as  well  a^  of  fact,  resolutely  interpose. 
Of  late  an  act  of  I'arlianieni  ha«  passed  de- 
claratory of  their  full  rieht  to  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  in  matter  of  libel;  and  ibe  bill  hav- 
inf  been  brought  in  by  a  popular  geBtleniao, 
many  oi'  bis  party  have  in  most  extravagant 
terms  declaimed  on  the  wonderful  acquisition 
to  the  liben?  of  the  press.  For  ray  own  part 
I  ever  was  clearly  or  opinion  tbat  this  rirfat 
was  inherent  in  Uie  very  eonstitntion  or  a 
Jury,  and  indeed  in  sense  an<l  reason  inse- 
parable from  their  important  function.  To 
establish  it,  therefore,  by  statute  is,  I  tbinlt. 
aarrowing  its  foundation,  which  is  the  broad 
aiid  deep  oasis  of  Common  Law.  Would  it  not 
rather  weaiien  the  right  of  prtaiogeniture,  or 
any  otlier  old  and  universally  acILuowledged 
right,  should  the  legislature  pass  an  act  in 
fiivour  of  ic !  In  my  ^*  Letter  to  the  Heonle  of 
Scotland,  atraiiiftt  diminishing  the  number  of 
the  Lords  of  Session,**  published  in  1785,  there 
is  the  Toliowing  pasMge,  which,  as  a  concise, 
and  I  hope  a  fair  and  rational  state  of  the 
aaaltcr,  I  presume  to  quote:  "  The  Juries  of 
Eaf  land  are  Judges  ot  law  as  well  as  of  fact 
in  WMy  ciwil,  ami  inoUcrimtna/  triaK  That 
sty  prtHeiples  of  retUtaHce  may  not  be  misap- 
prehended any  more  than  my  principles  of 


—     ;ngtand  than  I  have;   but,  with  ail 

defereaoe,!  cannot  help  tbiakiasr  that  prose- 
cution by  indictment.  It  a  defendant  is  never 


m,  I  protect  that  I  should  be  the  last 

Stan  In  the  world  to  encourage  Juries  to  con- 
tradict rashly,  wantonly,  or  perver^^ely,  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges.  On  the  contrary,  I 
womM  have  ihera  listen  respectfullv  to  the 
advice  they  receive  flrom  the  bench,  by  which 
thev  nay  oAen  be  well  directed  in  forming 
ikeir  ewn  tpinitnf  which,  *  and  not  another's,' 
is  the  opinion  they  are  to  return  npon  their 
tmiht,  lint  where,  after  due  attention  to  all 
that  the  Judge  has  said,  they  are  decidedly 
of  a  different  opinion  fi'nni  hini,  they  have  not 
only  a  power  and  a  right,  but  ther  are  bonnd 
in  emnseienee  to  bring  in  a  verdict  acrord- 


ab  mach  as  people  diose  to  attempt,  and 
yet  remain  nnhart.  Johnson.  *^Then, 
sir,  it  woDid  not  be  shot  at.  Nobody 
attempts  to  dispute  that  two  and  two 
make  fonr :  bat  with  contests  concerning 
moral  troth  human  passions  are  generally 
mixed,  and  therefore  it  mnst  ever  be 
liable  to  assanlt  and  misrepresentation." 

On  Friday,  April  9,  being  Good  Fri- 
day,  after  having  attended  the  morning 
service  at  Bt.  Clement's  church,  I  walked 
home  with  Johnson.  We  talked  of  the 
Roman  Gatholick  religion.  Johnson. 
"  In  the  barbarous  ages,  sir,  priests  and 
people  were  equally  deceived  ;  but  after- 
wards  there  were  gross  corruptions  intro- 
duced by  the  clergy,  such  as  indulgences 
to  priests  to  have  concubines,  and  the 
worship  of  images,  not,  indeed,  incnl- 
cated,  but  knowingly  permitted."  He 
strongly  censured  the  licensed  stews  at 
Rome.  BoswELU  **  So  then,  sir,  yon 
would  allow  of  no  irregular  intercourse 
whatever  between  the  sexes  t"  John- 
son. **  To  be  sure  I  would  not,  sir.  I 
would  punish  it  much  more  than  it  is 
done,  and  so  restrain  it.  In  all  countries 
there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all 
countries  there  has  been  theft ;  but  there 
may  be  more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well 
as  of  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force 
of  law.  All  men  will  naturally  commit 
fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally 
steal.  And,  sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to 
argue,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  pro- 
stitutes are  necessary  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lent effects  of  appetite  from  violating  the 
decent  order  of  lit^ ;  nay,  should  be  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  preserve  the  chastity 
of  our  wives  and  daughters.  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  en- 
forced, would  be  sufficient  against  those 
evils,  and  would  promote  marriage." 

I  stated  to  him  this  case : — **  Suppose 
a  man  has  a  daughter,  who  he  knows 
has  been  seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is 
concealed  from  the  world;  should  he 
keep  her  in  his  house?  Would  he  not, 
by  doing  so,  be  accessary  to  imposition  T 
And,  perhaps,  a  worthy,  nnsnspecting 
man  might  come  and  marry  this  woraai^ 
unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the  truth." 
Johnson.  '*  Sir,  he  is  accessary  to  no 
imposition.  His  daughter  is  in  his 
bonse ;  and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes 
his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or,  indeed,  if 
any  man  asks  his  opinion  whether  he 
should  marry  her,  he  ought  to  advise 
him  against  it,  without  telling  why,  be- 
cause his  real  opinion  is  then  required. 
Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know 
of  her  frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her 
in  his  house.  You  are  to  consider  the 
state  of  life  is  this ;  we  are  to  judge  of 
one  another's  characters  as  well  as  we 
can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound,  in  honcttty 
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or  honour,  to  tell  ns  the  fan  its  of  hU 
daughter  or  of  himself.  A  man  who  has 
debauched  his  friend's  daughter  is  not 
obliged  to  say  to  every  bwly — "  Take 
care  of  me ;  don't  let  me  into  your  house 
without  suspicion.  I  once  debauched  a 
fHend's  daughter.  I  may  debauch  yours." 
.  Mr.  Tlirafe  called  upon  him,  and  ap- 
peared to  bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a 
manly  composure.  There  was  no  affec- 
tation about  him ;  and  he  talked,  as 
usual,  upon  indifferent  subjects.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the  in- 
tended Italian  tour,  on  which,  I  flattered 
myself,  he  and  Mrs.  Tbrale,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  were  soon  to  set  out;  and, 
therefore,  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep 
them  so  long  in  the  little  towns  of  his 
own  district,  that  they  would  not  have 
time  to  see  Rome.  I  mentioned  this 
to  j^ut  them  on  their  guard.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beauclerk 
for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed 
by  Baretti.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Thrale  is  to 
go  by  my  advice  to  Mr.  Jackson  *  (the 
all  knowing),  and  get  fi-om  him  a  plan 
for  seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We 
must,  to  be  sure,  see  Rome,  Naples, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as  much  more 
as  we  can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of 
animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for 
his  remarks  on  Italy,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
see  that  I  could  make  a  book  upon  Italy  ; 
yet  I  should  be  glad  to  get  two  hundred 
pounds  or  five  hundred  pounds  by  such 
a  work."  This  showed  both  that  a  jour- 
nal of  his  Tour  upon  the  Continent  was 
not  wholly  out  of  his  contemplation,  and 
that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that  strange 
opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition 
made  him  utter :  *'  No  man  but  a  block- 
head ever  wrote  except  for  money." 
Numerous  instances  to  refute  this  will 
occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature. 

'  He  gave  ns  one  of  the  many  sketches 
6f  character  which  were  treasured  in  his 
mind,  and  which  he  was  wont  to  pro- 
duce quite  unexpectedly  in  a  very  enter- 
taining manner.  **  I  lately  (said  he) 
received  a  letter  from  the  East  Indies, 
from  a  gentleman  whom  I  formerly 
knew  very  well ;  he  had  returned  from 
that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
as  it  was  reckoned,  before  means  were 
found   to  acquire  those  immense  sums 

*  A  {gentleman  who,  from  bis  extraordinary 
stores  of  knowiedre,  has  been  atyleil  omuis- 
dent.  JohasoD,  I  tnink  very  properly,  altered 
it  to  all  knowing,  as  it  is  a  verbum  solenne, 
appropriated  to  the  Supreuie  Being. 
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which  have  been  tMvught  from  thence  of 
late  ;  be  was  a  scholar  and  an  agreeable 
man,  and  lived  very  prettily  in  London 
till  his  wife  died.  After  her  death  he  took 
to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and  lost  all  he 
had.  One  evening  he  lost  a  thousand 
pounds  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  I 
am  sorry  I  have  forgotten.  Next  morn- 
ing he  sent  the  gentleman  five  hundred 
pounds,  with  an  apology  that  it  was  all 
he  had  in  the  world.  The  gentleman 
sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaring 
he  would  not  accept  of  it ;  and  adding, 

that  if  Mr. had  occasion  for  five 

hundred  pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it 
to  him.  He  resolved  to  go  out  again  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  make  his  fortune 
anew.  He  got  a  considerable  appoint- 
ment, and  I  had  some  intention  of  ac- 
companying him.  Had  I  thought  then 
as  I  do  now,  I  should  have  gone :  but 
at  that  time  I  had  objections  to  quitting 
England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  Johnson,  whom  shallow 
observers  have  supposed  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  world,  that  very  few  men 
had  seen  greater  variety  of  characters; 
and  none  could  observe  them  better,  as 
was  evidient  from  the  strong,  yet  nice 
portraits  which  he  often  drew.  I  have 
frequently  thought  that  if  he  bad  made 
out  what  the  French  call  un  catalogue 
raisonni  of  all  the  people  who  had 
passed  under  his  observation,  it  would 
have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instrnc- 
tion  and  entertainment.  The  suddenness 
with  which  his  accounts  of  some  of  them 
started  out  in  conversation  was  not  less 
pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember 
he  once  observed  to  me,  **  It  is  wonder- 
ful, sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  London.. 
The  most  literary  conversation  that  I 
ever  enjoyed  was  at  the  table  of  Jack 
Ellis,  a  money  scrivener,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange,  with  whom  I  at  one 
period  used  to  diue  generally  once  a 
weekt." 

t  Tliii  Mr.  LI  I  is  was.  1  believe,  the  last  of 
thi.E  [jfi^ft'i.'-iijii  called  Scrivenerst  which  is 
om'  "'I'  '.U'-^  Li.LL.1ou  companies,  but  of  which 
the  \"\,.\i\i'f.-.  I-  no  longer  C'irried  on  sepa- 
ralblv,  hill  i^  iransacted  by  attorneys  and 
othir^  F'l^-  i\.\B  a  man  of  literature  and  la- 
lerii^.  Ui.-  w.ta  ihe  authoiir  of  a  Hudihrastick 
version  of  Mapbdeus's  Canto,  in  addition  to 
the  £neid ;  of  Fome  poems  in  Dmtsley's  aA* 
lections;  and  various  otlier  soiali  pieces;  but 
being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  his  name 
to  any  thing.  He  showed  me  a  translation 
which  he  had  made  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  very 
prettily  done.  There  is  a  good  engraved  por- 
trait or  him  by  Petber,  from  a  picture  by  Fry, 
which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Scrivenerb* 
Company.  I  visited  him  October  4,  1790,  in 
his  ninety-third  year,  and  found  his  judgment 
distinct  and  clear,  and  bis  memory,  though 
faded  HO  as  to  fail  him  occasionally,  yet,  as  he 
assured  me,  and  1  indeed  perceived,  able  to 
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Vohimet  'wonicl  be  veqnired  to  contain 
a  Hat  of  hh  nmneroos  and  variooB  ac- 
qnainUDoe,  none  of  whom  he  ever  for- 
got ;  and  coold  deseribe  and  discriminate 
them  all  whh  precision  and  vivacity. 
He  associated  with  persons  the  most 
widely  diflfeicnt  in  manners,  abilities, 
raulE,  and  accomplishments.  He  was  at 
once  the  oompauon  of  the  brilliant  Co- 
lonel Forrester,  of  the  gnards,  who  wrote 
*'  The  Polite  Philosopher/'  and  of  the 
awlcward  and  nnconth  Robert  Levett; 
of  Lord  Thnrlow,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the 
Italian  master;  and  has  dined  one  day 
with  the  beantifnl,  gay,  and  faaeioating 
Lady  Craven*  and  the  next  with  good 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  tallow  chandler,  on 
Snow  Hill. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his 
discovering  so  much  of  the  knowledge 
peeoliar  to  different  professions,  he  told 
me,  **  I  learned  what  I  know  of  law 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow  t,  a  veiy  able 
man.  I  learned  some  too  from  Cham- 
bers; bat  was  not  so  teachable  then. 
One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught  by  a 
yonng  man."  When  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  know  more  about  Mr.  Ballow,  John- 
son said,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen  him  bat 
once .  these  twenty  years.  The  tide  of 
life  has  driven  ns  different  ways.*'  I 
was  sorry  at  the  droe  to  hear  this ;  bat 
whoever  quits  the  ereeks  of  private  con- 
nexions, and  fairly  gets  into  the  great 
ocean  of  London,  will,  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  unavoidably  experience  snob 
cessations  of  acqaaintance. 

*'  My  knowledge  of  physick  (he  added) 
I  learned  from  Dr.  James,  whom  1 
helped  in  writing  the  proposals  for  his 
Dictionary,  and  also  a  little  in  the  Dic- 
liomiry  itself}.    I  also  learned  firom  Dr. 


•erre  him  verv  well,  after  a  little  recollection. 
It  was  aj^reeaole  toob»erve,  that  he  was  free 
from  the  discontent  and  fretfniness  which  too 
often  molest  old  aire.  He  in  the  snumer  of 
that  vear  walked  to  Rotberhithe,  where  lie 
dined,  and  walked  home  in  tbc  even i off.  He 
died  on  tlie  sist  of  December.  i79l. 

•  l^rd  Macartney,  who,  with  hfs  other  dis- 
llnr«i«hed  qualities,  is  remarkable  also  for  an 
elegant  pleasantry,  loM  me  that  he  met  John- 
sou  at  Lady  Craven's,  and  that  he  seemed 
Jealous  or  any  interference:  "So  (said  hiv 
lioMship,  smtfing).  /  kepi  back.** 

t  There  is  an  aecoant  of  bim  in  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  Life  of  iAhnson,  p.  SU. 

[Mr.  Thomas  Ballow  was  autltour  of  an  ex- 
cellent Treatise  of  Equity,  printed  anony- 
mously la  lint,  aii4  iMely  republislied  with 
very  vmhiaMe  additions,  by  John  FonManque, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Ballow  died  suddenly  in  London,  July 
98,  1782,  aged  seventy-flve,  and  is  roentinneO 
ia  the  'Gentleman**  M agaxiue  for  (hat  year  as 
**  a  great  Oreefc  Scholar,  and  fluw>aii  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  old  philosophv.^   M.] 

t  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out 
what  parts  Jithnson  wrote  for  Dr.  James. 
PeHia^  medical  men  may. 


Lawrence,  bnt  wns  then  grown  more 
stubborn.'' 

A  cnrions  incident  bappetied  to-day 
while  Mr.  Thrale  and  I  sat  wUh  him. 
Francis  annonaoed  that  a  large  packet 
was  bronght  to  him  from  the  post  office, 
said  to  have  come  fVora  Lisbon,  and  it 
was  charged  seven  pmmde  ten  shUUnffi, 
He  would  not  receive  it,  supposing  it  to 
be  some  trick,  nor  did  he  even  look  at 
it.  Bet  upon  inquiiy  afterwards  he 
foqnd  that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him, 
from  that  very  friend  in  the  East  Indies 
of  whom  he  had  been  speaking ;  and  the 
ship  which  carried  it  having  come  to 
Portugal,  this  packet,  with  others,  had 
b<^en  pot  into  the  post  office  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  ck»b,  of 
which  Mr.  Beanderk  bad  given  me  an 
account,  where  the  members  phiyed  to 
a  desperate  extent.  Johnson.  **  De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  this  is  mere  talk.  Who 
is  mined  by  gaming?  You  will  not  find 
six  instmces  in  an  age.  There  is  a 
strange  root  made  about  deep  play : 
whereas  you  have  many  more  people 
ruined  by  adventarons  trade,  and  yet  we 
do  not  hear  such  an  ootory  against  it." 
TRRAI.X.  "  There  may  be  fbw  people  ab- 
solutely rained  by  deep  play ;  bnt  very 
many  are  much  hurt  in  their  circum- 
stances by  it."  Johnson.  *'  Yes,  sir, 
and  so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds 
of  expense.*'  I  had  heard  him  talk  once 
before  in  the  same  manner ;  and  at  Ox- 
ford he  said,  "  he  wislied  lie  had  learned 
to  play  at  cards."  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his  mgennity 
in  atgument ;  and  therefore  would  some- 
times in  conversation  maintain  opinions 
which  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but 
in  supporting  which,  his  reasoning  and 
wit  would  be  moat  conspicuous.  He 
would  begin  thus :  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  of  card  playing — *'  **  Now 
(said  Garrick)  he  is  thinking  which  side 
he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to  have 
H  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especiallv 
when  any  opinion  whatever  was  deli- 
vered with  an  air  of  confidence ;  so  that 
there  was  hardly  any  topick,  if  not  one 
of  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, that  he  might  not  have  been 
incited  to  ai^ue  either  for  or  agaihst. 
Lord  Elibank^  had  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  his  powers.  He  once  observed  to 
me,  **  Whatever  opinion  Johnson  main- 
tains, I  will  not  say  that  he  convinces 
me ;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me  that 
be  has  good  reasons  for  it."  I  have 
heard  Johnson  pay  his  lordship  this  high 
compliment : 

**  1  never  was  in  Lord  Elibank'a  com- 
pany witbent  learning  something." 

i  Patrick,  Lord  Elibank,who  died  in  I77«. 
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We  sat  together  till  it  wan  too  late  for 
the  arternoon  service.  Thrale  said,  he 
had  corae  with  intention  to  go  to  church 
with  us.  W«  went  at  seven  to  evening 
prayers  at  St.  Clement's  Church,  after 
having  drunic  coffee;  an  indulgence 
which,  I  understood,  Johnson  yielded  to 
on  this  occasion  in  compliment  to  Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter  Day,  after 
having  been  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I 
came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  my 
usual  custom.  It  seemed  to  me,  that 
there  was  always  something  peculiarly 
mild  and  placid  in  his  manner  upon  this 
holy  festival,  the  commemoration  of  the 
roost  joyful  event  in  the  history  of  our 
world,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who,  having  triumphed  over 
death  and  the  grave,  proclaimed  immor- 
tality to  mankind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  main- 
tained that  her  husband's  having  been 
guilty  of  numberless  infidelities  released 
her  from  conjugal  oblieations,  because 
they  were  reciprocal.  Johnson.  **  This 
is  miserable  stuff,  sir.  To  the  contract 
of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife, 
there  is  a  third  party — Society ;  and  if 
it  be  considered  as  a  vow — God:  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  their 
consent  alone.  Laws  are  not  made  for 
particular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general. 
A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her 
husbaud ;  but  she  cannot  be  freed  from 
him  witlMUt  the  approbation  ofrthe  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power.  A  man  may 
be  unhappy  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as 
another;  but  he  is  not  to  seise  upon 
another's  property  with  his  own  hand." 
BoswBLL.  **  But,  sir,  this  lady  does  not 
want  that  the  contract  should  be  dis- 
solved ;  she  only  argoes  that  she  may 
indulge  herself  in  gallantries  with  equal 
freedom  as  her  husband  does,  provided 
she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious 
issue  into  his  family.  You  know,  sir, 
what  Macrobius  has  told  of  Julia*." 
Johnson.  "This  lady  of  yours,  sir,  I 
think,  is  very  fk  for  a  brothel." 

Mr.  Macbean,  auihour  of  the  "  Dic' 
tiooary  of  Ancient  Geography  "  came  in. 
He  mentioned  that  he  had  been  forty 
years  absent  from  Scotland.  "  Ah,  Bos- 
well  1  ^said  Johnson, smiling,)  what  would 
yon  give  t</  be  forty  years  from  Scot- 
land 1"  I  said,  **  I  siiould  not  like  to  be 
so  long  absent  from  the  seat  of  my  an- 
cestors." This  gentleman,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Levett  dined  with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which 
both  Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thought  new. 
It  was  this :  that "  the  law  against  usury 
is  for  the  protection  of  creditors  as  well 

•  «  Nnnguam  enim  nisi  navi  plena  toUo 
vtefrtiH'**   Lib.  \i.  c.  vl. 


as  debtors;  for  if  there  were  no  sach 
check,  people  woaid  be  apt,  from  the 
temptation  of  great  interest,  to  lend  to 
desperate  persons,  by  wbem  they  would 
lose  their  money.  Accordingly  there 
are  instances  of  ladies  being  ruined,  by 
having  injudiciously  sunk  their  fortunes 
for  high  annuities,  which,  after  a  few 
years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  consequence 
of  the  rained  circumstances  of  the  bor- 
rower." 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish ;  and 
I  wondered  at  Johnson's  patience  witti 
her  now,  as  I  had  often  done  on  similar 
occasions.  The  truth  is,  that  his  humane 
consideration  of  the  forlorn  aind  indigent 
state  in  which  this  lady  was  left  by  her 
father  induced  him  to  treat  her  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  even  to  be  de- 
sirous of  procuring  her  amusement,  so  as 
sometimes  to  incomaiode  many  of  his 
friends  by  carrying  her  with  him  to  their 
houses,  where,  ftom  her  manner  of  eat- 
ing, in  consequence  of  her  blindness,  she 
could  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of  per- 
sons of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon 
service  in  St.  Clement's  church.  Ob- 
serving  some  beggars  In  the  street  as  we 
walked  along,  I  said  to  him  I  snpposed 
there  was  no  civilized  country  in  the 
world  where  the  misery  of  want  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people  was  pre- 
vented.  Johnson.  **  I  believe,  sir,  there 
is  not ;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should 
be  unhappy  than  that  none  should  be 
happy,  which  would  be  the  case  in  a 
general  state  of  equality." 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went 
home  with  him,  and  we  sat  quietly 
by  ourselves.  He  recommended  Dr. 
Cheyne's  books.  I  said,  I  thought 
Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whimsical. 
— "  So  he  was  (said  he),  in  some  things  ; 
but  there  is  no  end  of  objections.  There 
are  few  books  to  which  some  objection 
or  other  may  not  be  made."  He  added, 
**  I  would  not  have  you  read  any  thing 
else  of  Cheyne,  but  his  book  on  Health, 
and  his  '  English  Malady.' " 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who 
had  been  guilty  of  vicious  actions  would 
do  well  to  force  himself  into  solitude 
and  sadness?  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  unless 
it  prevent  him  iVom  being  vicious  again. 
With  some  people  gloomy  penitence  is 
only  madness  turned  upside  down.  A 
man  may  be  gloomy  till,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  fk-oni  gloom,  he  has  recourse 
again  to  criminal  indulgencies." 

On  Wednesday,  April  10,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Hinde's,  where  were  Mr. 
Murphy  and  some  other  company.  Be- 
fore dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  1  passed 
some  time  by  ourselves.  I  was  sorry  to 
find  it  was  now  reaolved  ifaat  the  proposed 


joomey  to  litly  ■boald  not  take  place 
tlus  year.  He  said,  **  I  am  disappointed 
to  be  Bare ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  disap- 
pointment." I  wondered  to  see  him 
bear,  witli  a  philosophical  calmness,  what 
w^d  liave  made  most  people  peevish 
and  firetfRi.  I  perceived,  liowever,  that 
he  had  so  warmly  cherished  the  hope  of 
enjoying  classical  scenes  that  be  could 
.  not  easily  part  with  the  scheme ;  for  he 
said,  *'  I  shall  probably  contrive  to  get 
to  Italy  some  other  way.  Bat  I  won't 
mention  it  to  Mr.  and  JM ni.  Thrale,  as  it 
might  vex  them."  I  suggested  that  going 
to  Italy  might  have  done  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  good.  Johnson.  **  I  rather  be- 
lieve not,  sir.  While  grief  is  fresh, 
every  attempt  to  divert  only,  irritates. 
You  must  wait  till  grief  be  digestedt  and 
tlien  amusement  will  dissipate  the  re- 
mains of  it." 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us 
with  the  history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson, 
a  schoolfellow  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  a  barris- 
ter at  law,  of  good  parts^  but  who  fell 
into  a  dissipated  course  of  life,  incom- 
patible with  that  success  in  his  profession 
which  he  once  had,  and  would  otherwise 
have  deservedly  maintained  ;  yet  he  still 
preserved  a  dignity  in  his  deportment. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leo- 
nidas,  entitled  *<  The  Patriot."  He  read 
it  to  a  company  of  lawyers,  who  found 
so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it  over 
again  :  so  then  there  were  two  tragedies 
on  the  same  subject  and  with  the  same 
title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us  that  one  of 
them  was  still  in  his  possession.  This 
very  piece  was,  after  his  death,  pub- 
lished by  some  person  who  had  been 
about  him ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
hasty  profit,  was  fallaciously  advertised, 
so  as  to  make  it  be  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  Johnson  himself. 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which 
some  people  had  of  bringing  their  chil- 
dren into  company,  because  it  in  a  man- 
ner forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments 
to  please  their  parents.  Johnson.  **  You 
are  right,  sir.  We  may  be  excused  for 
not  caring  much  about  other  people's 
children,  for  there  are  many  who  care 
very  little  about  their  own  children.  It 
may  be  observed  that  men,  who  from 
being  engaged  in  business,  or  from  their 
course  of  life  in  whatever  way,  seldom 
see  their  children,  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have 
had  much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my 
own."  Mas.  Thrale.  "  Nay,  sir,  how 
can  yon  talk  so?"  Johnson.  '*  At  least, 
I  never  wished  to  have  a  child." 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's 
having  a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Cowley.  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  know 
bat  be  should ;  and  be  expressed  his  dis- 
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approbation  of  Di\  Kurd  for  having  pub^ 
lished  a  mutilated  edition  under  the  title 
of  «*  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley." 
Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent ; 
observing,  that  any  authour  might  be 
used  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  it 
was  pleasing  to  see  the  variety  of  an 
anthour's  compositions  at  different  pe- 
riods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  Poems  ;  and 
Mrs.   Thrale    observed    that   Pope   had 

Sartly  borrowed  from  him,  **  The  dying 
hristian  to  bis  Soul.*'  Johnson  repeated 
Rochester's  verses  upon  Flatman,  which 
I  think  by  much  too  severe : 

"  Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swirt  Pindarick 

strains, 
Platman,  who  Cowlev  iniUates  with  pains, 
Aod  rides  a  jaded  Muse,  whipt  with  loose 

reins." 

like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I 
ti^avd^j^Ji^^oi^  repeat :  it  stamps  a  valtie 
on  themT         -^ 

He  told  08  that  the  book  entitled  '*  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Mr.  Gibber,"  was 
entirely  mmpiiprt   hy   ]^|j-,    ShipU*,   a 

Bfu  tlu^MoDihly  Review  for  May,  1793. 
there  isyisuch  a  correction  of  the  above  pas- 
sage Afl  should  thinli  myself  vpry  culpable 
not  t<yfiubjoin.  "  This  account  is  very  inaccu- 
rate.! The  following'  statement  of  facts  we 
knowf  to  he  true  in  every  material  circum- 
stancw— Shiels  was  ihe  principal  collector 
and  dltoestor  of  the  materials  for  the  work: 
but  as  The  was  very  raw  in  authourship,  an 
indiffer^t  writer  in  prose,  and  his  language 
full  of  ScVtticisms,  Gibber,  who  was  a  clever, 
lively  fell(9w,  and  then  soliciting  employment 
among  the\ookf:cllers,  was  engaged  to  cor- 
rect the  stylmnd  dirtion  of  the  whole  work, 
ilien  intended  f^make  only  four  volumes,  with 
Dwer  to  alter,  OKDUUge,  or  add,  as  be  liked, 
e  was  also  tolSiDiHy  noleSt  occasionally, 
especially  concerniin^hose  dramatick  poets 
with  whom  he  had  oeHa  chiefly  conversant. 
He  also  engaged  to  writeveveralof  ihe  Lives ; 
which  (as  we  are  told)  he  accordingly  per- 
formed. He  was  farther  useful  in  striking  out 
the  Jacobitical  and  Tory  sentiments  which 
Sbiels  had  industriousty  interspersed  where- 
ever  he  could  bring  them  in:— and  as  the 
succeiis  of  ibe  work  appeared,  after  all,  \'ery 
doubtful,  he  was  content  with  twenty-one 
pounds  for  his  labour,  besides  a  few  sets  of 
the  bonks  to  disperse  among  his  friends.— 
Shiels  had  nearly  seventy  pounds,  beside  the 
advantage  of  many  of  the  best  Lives  in  the 
work  l>eing  communicated  by  friends  to  the 
undertaking;  and  for  which  Mr.  Shiels  had 
the  same  consideration  as  for  the  rest,  beinir 
paid  by  ttie  sheet,  for  the  whole,  iie  wiif:, 
however,  so  angry  with  hrs  Wbigeish  super- 
visor (Thb.  like  liis  father,  being  a  violent 
stickler  for  the  political  principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second),  for 
so  unmercifully  mutiiaiing  his  copy,  i«n<l  scout- 
ing  his  politicks,  that  he  wrote  Gibber  a 
challenge  :  but  was  prevented  from  sending 
it  by  the  publisher,  who  fairly  laughed  him 
out  of  his  fury.  Tlie  proprietors,  too,  were 
discontented  in  the  end,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Gibber's  unexpected  industry ;  for  his  cnnrec> 
tions  and  alterations  to  the  proof  sheets  were 
so  numerous  and  considerable  that  the  printer 
made  for  them  a  grievous  addition  to  bis  bill ; 
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Scotcbni«D»on«'of  hisafnamieMet.  "The 
booksellers  (said  he)  gave  Theophilas 
Cibber,  who  was  tben  in  prison,  ten 
guineas,  to  allow  Mr,  Cibber  to  be  pnt 
Apon  the  title-page,  as  the  anthoor ;  by 
this,  a  double  imposition  was  intended  : 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  Cibber  at  all ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  old  Cibber." 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that "  The  Memoirs 
of  Gray's  Life  set  bim  much  higher  in 
his  estimation  than  his  poems  did ;  for 
^ou  there  saw  a  man  constantly  at  work 
in  literature."  Johnson  acquiesced  in 
this  ;  but  depreciated  the  book,  I  thought, 
very  unreasonably.  For  he  said,  "  I 
forced  myself  to  read  it  only  because  it 
was  a  common  topick  of  conversation. 
I  found  it  mighty  dull;  and,  as  to  the 

and,  in  fine,  ail  parties  were  diwatiafied.  Oa 
the  whole,  ihe  work  was  productive  of  no 
profit  to  the  undertakers,  who  had  agreed,  in 
case  of  success,  to  make  Cibber  a  present  of 
some  addition  to  the  twealjr  guineas  which 
he  had  received,  and  for  which  bis  receipt  is 
now  in  the  booksellers'  bands.  We  are  far- 
ther assured  that  he  actually  obtained  an  ad 
ditional  sum;  when  be,  soon  after  (in  the 

fear  1748),  anrortunatelv  embarked  for  Dub- 
in,  on  an  engafMfment  for  one  of  the  theatres 
there :  but  ihe  skip  was  cast  away,  and  every 
person  on  hoard  perbbed.  There  were  about 
sixty  passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Part 
of  Orogbeda,  with  many  other  persons  of  con- 
seuuence  and  property. 

'*  A»  io  the  dlleireii  drsiL^n  ul'  hjiikhjii::  the 
cOmpilFnirnl  fia^i  for  ( In.'  *%trk  of  rjM  M  i .  OilK 
bcr,  [bb  [;Kiir|i;k!i  tn'trm  tih  hnv?  fa^fen  ^'ini'led 
on  |L  #cMlhe t^- b«t  uaeLiintibktf  CDhftlriK^inn,  IVe 
ire  iLH«iir«d  ill  111  ihe  thniiif^i  wd«  ur>t  Liar- 
br'urEd  ft  J  ■oTO'E  of  Ihe  prnbriiMchr*.  wli^r  are 
still  liTtug:  udtl  we  linpe  tb^l  it  did  mn  oc- 
cur Tu  the  Ar»i  4»h^ber  ftf  ihcvdMi^  wUn  was 
al«r»  liie  finatpr  tyl  It,  mud  wlio  bcre  d  r^Hpect- 

a^\C  irb^TAclLT. 

"  1A'>  Ita^e  ^eij  iDdiicBil  In  rntpr  thii«  cir- 
?ijii|Jt^pti4ll3r  ijiioihc  faff vnlng  detail  nJ' Tacts 
l-elulirt^  tn  Um  Uvrft  nf  the  F4^iii|,  coin  |jiUiJ  by 
Meaii^.  0  hither  a  ltd  Shieifl,  from  U  ijniren'  re- 
If4rrl  lo  that  M^rif^  ^t^inf^ipN  of  1>U'']i,  to 
nhicJi  Dr.  Jobhici]]  Hrn  rigidly  iifih«ri:iU  ac- 
uuniins  tu  iSe  bvu  nf  liii  k itn nl  tcik l' (:  :  And 
i)t<hk'b,  we  bfibe*p+  mt!  iytmridrratioA  n-.uld 
iij.t4- I'lm  APiC'i  III!  liNiL  ii#  vt'ii.krt'.  Til  '  'urd 
[-  -:■■   i-"-  .  ■■■■..  -; ■  .  ■..  i.ad, 

ikO  Utttaix.  irc^lt   UiiaitiU    hj   fnki  tiau    ami    wrORg 

information:  Shiels  was  ttie  Doctor's  amanu- 
ensis: he  had  quarrelled  with  Cibber;  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  told  hi*  story  in 
his  own  way ;  and  it  is  certain  (hat  he  was  not 
'  a  very  sturdy  moralist.'  "  This  explanation 
appears  to  me  very  satisfactory,  it  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed  that  the  story  told  by 
Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upon  my  record 
of  his  conversation;  for  he  himself  has  pub- 
lished it  in  his  life  of  Nemmond,  where  he 
says,  «  the  manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my 
poMessioo."  Very  probably  he  had  trusted 
to  Shiels's  word,  and  sever  looked  at  it  so  as 
to  compare  it  with  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
as  published  under  Mr.  Obher's  name.  What 
became  of  that  maBuscript  t  know  not.  I 
should  have  liked  much  to  examine  it.  I 
suppose  it  was  thrown  inio  the  Are  in  that 
impetuous  combustion  of  papers,  which  John- 
son i  think  rashly  execoted  when  moritmn- 


ttylcv  h  is  fit  «Mr  ibe  Mooad  table."  Why 
be  thought  so  I  was  at  a  kws  to  eonoeive. 
He  DOW  gave  it  as  his  opinloD,  that 
**  Akenside  was  a  saperiour  poet  both  to 
Gray  and  Mason.** 

Inking  <rf  the  Reviews*  Johnson  said, 
**  I  think  Hwm  very  Impartial :  I  do  not 
know  an  Instance  of  partiality."  'He 
mentioned  what  had  passed  upon  the 
swbjeet  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Re- 
views, in  the  conversation  with  which 
his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.  He  ex. 
patiated  a  little  more  -on  them  this  even- 
ing. **  The  Monthly  Reviewers  (said 
he)  are  not  Deists ;  but  they  are  Chris- 
tians with  as  lilHe  Christianity  as  may 
be ;  and  are  for  pulling  down  tSi  estah- 
lishments.  The  Critical  Reviewers  are 
for  supporting  the  comtitntion  Iwth  in 
church  and  state*.  The  Critical  Re- 
viewers,  I  believe,  often  review  withont 
reading  the  books  through ;  bet  lay  hold 
of  a  topick,  and  write  chiefly  from  their 
own  minds.  The'  Monthly  Reviewers 
are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  read  the 
books  through." 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton*s  extreme 
anciety  as  an  authour;  obaerving,  tiiat 
**  he  was  thirty  years  in  preparing  his 
History,  and  that  he  empk^ed  a  man  to 
point  it  for  him ;  as  if  (langfaing)  another 
man  could  point  his  sense  hetter  than 
himself."  Mr.  Mnrphy  said,  he  nnder- 
stood  his  history  was  iKpt  back  several 
years  for  fear  of  Smollett.  Jobnson. 
**  This  seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me, 
who  never  felt  that  anxie^,  but  -sent 
what  we  wrote  to  the  press,  and  let  it 
take  ita  chance."  Mrs.  Thralk.  **  The 
time  has  been,  sir,  when  you  felt  it." 
JOHMSON.  **  Why  really,  madam,  I  do 
not  recollect  a  time  when  that  was  the 
case." 

Talking  of  "  The  Spectator,"  he  said, 
**  It  is  wonderftal  that  there  is  such  a 
proportion  of  bad  papers  in  the  half  of 
the  work  which  was  not  written  by  Ad- 
dison ;  for  there  was  all  the  world  to 
write  that  half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that 
half  is  good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in 
the  English  language  Is  (he  paper  on 
Novelty,  yet  we  do  not  hear  It  talked  of. 
It  was  written  by  Orove,  a  dissenting 
teacher,'*  He  would  not,  I  perceived, 
call  him  a  elerffjfmanf  though  he  was 
candid  enough  to  allow  verv  great  merit 
to  his  composition.  Mr.  Murphy  said, 
he  remembered  when  there  were  several 
people  alive  in  London,  who  enjoyed 
a  oensiderable  reputation  merely  fh>m 
having  written  a  paper  in  "  The  Specta- 
tor."  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr. 
Ince,  who  used  toflnequent  Tom's  Coftiee- 

*  [Johnsou'sopinionsconcemiiig  the  itfonih- 
ly  and  Critical  Reviews  would  not  be  accu- 
rate now  [IMS.]    B.] 


'  Bnt  (said  Johaton)  yon  ttntt 
MDiider  how  highly  Stttde  spealn  of 
Mr«  Ince."  He  would  not  allow  that 
the  paper  on  carry inf  a  boy  to  travel, 
signed  Philip  Homebred,  which  was 
roporledto  be  written  by  the  Lorrt  Ghan- 
oellor  Havdwidoo^  had  merit.  He  said, 
**  k  was  oaite  vulgar,  ami  had  notbt»|^ 
ImniDoos/' 

Johnson  Mentioned  Dr*  Barry's  *  Sys- 
ten  n«  Physlck.  <<  He  was  a  man  (said 
he)  wIm>  had  acquired  a  high  repntation 
in  Dnblin,  came  over  to  Engiand,  and 
bron^  his  repatatton  witli  bun,  but  liad 
not  great  snceen.  Hie  notion  was,  that 
pnlsatioB  occasions  death,  by  attrition ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  way  to  preserve 
life  is  to  retiwd  pdlsation*  Bnt  we  know 
that  pnlsatien  is  strongest  in  infants,  and 
that  we  increase  in  growth  wfiile  it  opc- 
ratea  in  Its  regular  coaiae ;  so  it  cannot 
bethecanseofd«stnictk>n."  Soon  after 
this,,  he  said  something  very  flattering  to 
Mra.  Thralc,  wUch  1  do  not  recollect ; 
bttt  it  conclvded  wUh  wialring  her  a  long 
life.  "  Sir  (said  1),  if  Dr.  Barry's  sys- 
tem  be  tme,  yon  have  now  shortened 
Mrsv  Thrale's  llfiB»  perhaps^  some  mi- 
notes,,  by  aceelerating  her  puJsation." 

On  Thnrsday,  April  11,  I  dined  with 
him  at  General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house 
I  now  resided,  and  where  I  had  ever 
afterwards  tbB  hononv  of  being  enter- 
tained with  the  Icindest  attention  as  his 
constant  guest,  while  I  was  i»  London, 
till  I  ban  a  lioose  of  my  own  there.  I 
mentioned  my  having  that  morning  in- 
trodvced  to  Mr.  Oarriclt  Count  Neni,  a 
Flemish  nobleman  c<  great  ranlcand  for- 
tonC)  io  whom  Gartielc  tallced  of  Abel 
Dmggcr  as  a  tmtdl  part;  and  related, 
wMi  pleasant  vanity,  that  a  Frenchman 
who  had  seen  Mm  in  one  of  his  low  cha- 
racters* exclaimed,  "  C&immemt  f  Je  ne 
le  creia  pm,  Ct  n*eat  pas  Moiuieur 
O-arriek,  es  grand  hommt  /'*  Gnnick 
aiMed,  witii  an  appearance  of  grave  re- 
odleetiMi, "  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again, 
I  think  I  ihoakt  not  play  those  low  cha- 
racters." Upon  which  I  observed,  "  Sir, 
yon  wouM  be  in  the  wrong;  for  your 
great  exeellenee  Is  your  variety  of  play- 
Tat,}  •    ■ 

so  very  diffsrent.' 

sir,  wias  not  in  earnest  in  what  he  said ; 
for,  to  be  sore,  his  peculiar  excellence  Is 
his  variety;  and,  pertiaps,  there  is  not 
any  one  character  which  has  not  been  as 
well  acted  by  somebody  else  as  he  could 
do  it."  BoBvrsLL.  **  Why  then,  sir,  did 
he  talk  sof"  Johmon.  ^<  Why,  sir,  to 
make  you  anvwev  as  yon  did."  Boswwll. 
"  I  don't  know«  sir,  be  seemed  to  dip 
deep  into  his  mind  for  the  reflection." 

•  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Baronet. 
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r  representing  so  well  characters 
Hfferent."    Ahkion.  <<  Oarrlck, 


JoBNBON.  **  He  bad  not  far  to  dip,  sir : 
he  bad  said  the  same  thing,  probably, 
twenty  limes  before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early 
period  to  high  ofiice,  he  said, "  His  parts, 
sir,  are  pretty  well  #or  a  Lord;  but 
would  not  be  distinguished  in  a  man  who 
had  nothing  else  but  his  parts." 

A  journey  to  Italv  was  still  In  his 
tlioaghts.  Re  said,  ^'  A  man  who  has 
not  been  in  Italy  is  always  conscious  of 
an  inreriority,  from  his  not  having  seen 
what  it  is  expected  a  man  should  see. 
The  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On 
those  shores  were  the  four  great  Emph-es 
of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. — All  our 
religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all 
our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  ns  above 
savages  has  come  to  ns  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean."  The  General 
observed  that  **  The  Mkditkrranean 
wonid  be  a  noble  subject  for  a  poem." 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I 
could  not  define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of 
a  similitude  to  illustrate  it ;  but  that  it 
appeared  to  me  the  translation  of  poetry 
could  be  only  imitation.  Johnson.  "  You 
may  translate  books  of  science  exactly. 
Yon  may  also  translate  history,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory, 
which  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed,  can- 
not  be  translated  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
the  poets  that  preserve  languages;  for 
we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn 
a  language  if  we  could  have  all  that  Is 
written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  translation. 
But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be 
preserved  In  any  language  except  that  in 
which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn 
the- language." 

A  gentlemen  maintained  that  the  art 
of  printing  had  hurt  real  learning  by 
dissemmating  idle  writings.—- Jornson« 
"  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of 
prinfting,  we  should  now  have  no  learn- 
mg  at  all ;  for  books  would  have  perished 
faster  than  they  conld  have  been  trans- 
cribed." This  observation  seems  not  just, 
considering  for  how  many  ages  books 
wera  preserved  by  writing  alone  f . 

The  sanrre  gentleman  maintained  that  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a 
people  was  a  disadvantage ;  for  it  made 
the  vulgar  rise  above  their  humble  sphere. 
Johnson.  *'  Sir,  white  knowledge  is  a 
distinction,  those  who  are  possessed  of  it 
will  naturally  rise  above  those  who  are 

t  [The  antliour  did  not  recollect  tbat  of  the 
books  preserved  (and  an  ioflnite  number  was 
losc>  all  were  confined  to  two  Isngruaffea.  In 
modern  time*  and  nimtem  Hrtgntitt,  France 
and  Italy  alone  produce  more  books  In  a 

f riven  time  than  Greece  and  Rome ;  put  Eny- 
and,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Northern 
kingdoms  out  of  the  question.    B.] 
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not.  Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a 
disUnction  at  first;  bat  we  tee  wben 
reading  and  writing  have  become  gene- 
ral, the  commoo  people  keep  their  sta- 
tions. And  8o»  were  higher  attainments 
to  become  general,  the  effect  wooid  be 
the  same." 

"  Goldsmith  (he  said)  referred  every 
thing  to  vanity  ;  his  virtues  and  his  vices 
too  were  from  that  motive.  He  was  not 
a  social  man.  He  never  exchanged  mind 
wilh  yon." 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's. 
Mr.  Miclcie,  the  excellent  translator  of 
**  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.  I  have  pre- 
served little  of  the  conversation  of  this 
evening.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  Thomson 
had  a  true  poetical  geuins,  the  power  of 
viewing  every  thing  in  a  poetical  light. 
His  fault  is  such  a  cloud  of  words  some- 
times, that  the  seuoe  can  hardly  peep 
through.  Shiels,  who  compiled  '  Gib- 
ber's Lives  of  the  Poets  *,'  was  one  day 
sitting  with  me.  I  took  down  Thomson, 
and  read  aloud  a  large  portion  of  him, 
and  then  asked,— Is  not  this  fine  1  Shiels 
having  expressed  the  highest  admiration. 
Well,  sir  (said  I),  I  have  omitted  every 
otiier  line." 

1  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith 
and  Mr.  Robert  Oodsley,  one  day  when 
they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom  Davies's, 
in  170*2.  Goldsmith  asserted  that  there 
was  no  poetry  produced  in  this  age. 
Dodsley  appealed  to  his  own  Collection, 
and  maintained  that  though  you  coo  Id 
not  iind  a  palace  like  Dryden's  "  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  you  had  villages 
composed  of  very  pretty  houses:  and  he 
mentioned  particularly  "  The  Spleen." 
Joui4SOX.  *'  I  think  Dodsley  gave  up  the 
question.  He  and  Goldsmith  said  the 
same  thing;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer 
manner  than  Goldsmith  did ;  for  he  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  no  poetry, 
nothing  that  towered  above  the  common 
mark.  Yon  may  find  wit  and  humour 
in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  '  Hudibras ' 
has  a  profusion  of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  a  poem.  '  The  Spleen,'  iu 
DcHlsley's  collection,  on  which  yon  say 
he  chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry."  Bob- 
well.  "  Does  not  Gray's  poetry,  sir, 
tower  above  the  common  mark  9"  John- 
son. **  Yes,  sir ;  bat  we  mast  attend  to 
the  difference  between  what  men  in  ge- 
neral cannot  do  if  they  would,  and  what 
every  man  may  do  if  he  wonld.  Sixteen- 
string  Jackf  towered  above  the  common 

•  See  ante.  Note,  p.  333,  kc. 

t  A  noted  higrhwayoian,  nbo  after  baring 
been  several  times  tried  and  acquitted,  was 
at  last  banged.    H<!  was  remariia'iie  for  fgp- 

f)«ry  ill  his  dress,  and  pariicularlv  for  wear- 
u^r  a  biiDt-h  of  sixteen  striugs  at  the  knees  of 
his  breeches. 


mark."  Bobweel.  «  Then,  sir,  what  is 
poetry  r'  Johhson.  <*  Why,  sir,  It  (a 
much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not.  We 
alt  know  what  light  is ;  bot  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell  what  it  is." 

On  Friday,  April  IS,  I  dined  with  him 
at  oar  friend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we 
met  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Leicestershire,  an- 
thour  of  '*  Zobeide,"  a  tragedy ;  a  very 
pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom  my  friend 
Dr.  Farmer's  very  excellent  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare  is  addressed  ; 
and  Dr.  Harwood,  who  has  written  and 
published  various  works ;  partieolarly  a 
fantastical  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  modern  phrase,  and  with  a  Soci- 
nian  twut. 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  bi» 
"  Art  of  Poetry,"  of  "  the  KesAaf^  vwy 
s-odtyxsirwv,  the  purging  of  the  pasaions," 
as  the  purpose  of  tragedy  %.  "  Bnt  how 
are  the  passions  to  be  purged  by  terroar 
and  pity  V*  (said  I,  with  an  assumed  air 
of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk,  for 
which  it  was  often  necessary  to  employ 
some  address).  Johnson.  ''Why,  sir, 
you  are  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning 
of  purging  in  the  original  sense.  It  is  to 
expel  impurities  from  the  hnman  body. 
The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  Imper- 
fection .  llie  passions  are  the  great  movera 
of  human  actions;  bat  they  are  mixed 
with  such  imparities  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  purged  or  refined  by 
means  of  terrour  and  pity.  For  inatance, 
ambition  is  a  noble  passion ;  but  by  see- 
ing upon  the  sta^e  that  a  man  who  is  so 
excessively  ambitions  as  to  raise  himself 
by  injustice  is  punished,  we  are  terrified 
at  the  fatal  consequences  of  snch  a  pas- 
sion. In  the  same  manner  a  certaia 
degree  of  resentment  is  necessary ;  bnt 
if  we  see  that  a  man  carries  it  too  far,  we 
pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are  taught  to 
moderate  that  passion."  My  record  npoa 
thb  occasion  does  great  injustice  to  John., 
son's  expression,  which  was  so  forcible 
and  brilliant  tliat  Mr.  Cradock  whispered 
me,  "  O  that  his  words  were  written  in 
a  book !" 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the 
tragedy  of  "  Othello"  was,  that  it  had 
not  a  moral ;  for  that  no  man  coold  re- 
sist the  circumstances  of  suspicion  which 
were  artfully  suggested  to  Othello's  mind. 
Johnson.  "  In  the  first  place,  sir,  we 
learn  from  Othello  this  very  usefai  moral, 
not  to  make  an  unequal  match ;  in  the 
second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too 
readily  to  saspicion.  The  handkerchief 
is  merely  a  trick,  though  a  very  pretty 
trick ;  bat  there  are  no  other  circum^ 
stances  of  reasonable  suspicion,  except - 

X  See  an  ingenious  Essay  on  this  subject  by 
Uie  late  Ur.  Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Glas- 
gow. 
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whftt  is  related  by  lago  of  Cassio't  warm 
ezpECMioDs  ooacerning  Deidemona  in 
his  sleep;  and  that  depended  entirely 
opoD  the  assertioD  of  one  man.  No,  sir, 
I  think  Othello  has  more  moral  than 
almost  any  play.'' 

Talking  of  a  penorioiis  gentleman  of 
oor  acqaaintance,  Johnson  said,  **  Sir, 
be  is  narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice 
as  from  impotence  to  spend  his  money. 
He  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a 
koule  of  wine ;  but  be  would  not  much 
care  if  it  should  sour." 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  "  John 
Dennis's  Critical  Works"  collected.— 
Davies  said  they  would  not  sell.  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well  known  drama- 
tick  authour,  that  "  he  lived  upon  potted 
atoricMf  and  that  he  made  his  way  as 
Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar ;  having  be- 
gan by  attacking  people,  particularly  the 
players." 

'  He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr. 
Mnrpby's  having  paid  him  the  highest 
compliment  that  ever  was  paid  to  a  lay- 
■lan,  by  asking  his  pardon  for  repeating 
some  oaths  in  the  course  of  telling  a 
story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at 
the  Grown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
JUangton,  Mr.  Nairne,  now  one  of  the 
Scotch  Judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Dunsinan,  and  my  vary  worthy  friend. 
Sir  WilUam  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question  whether 
drinking  improved  conversation  and  be- 
nevolence. Sir  Joshua  maintained  it 
did.  JoHMSON.  *'  No,  sir :  before  dinner 
men  meet  with  great  inequality  <^  under- 
standing; and  those  who  are  conscious 
of  their  inferiority  have  the  modesty  not 
to  talk.  When  they  have  drunk  wine, 
every  man  feels  himself  happy,  and  loses 
that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and 
vociferous :  but  he  is  not  improved  :  he 
is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects."  Sir 
Joshua  said,  the  Doctor  was  talking  of 
the  eftects  of  excess  in  wine  ;  but  that  a 
moderate  glass  enlivened  the  mind  by 
giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the  blood, 
"  I  am  (said  he)  in  very  good  spirits 
when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  By  din- 
ner-time I  am  exhausted ;  wine  puts  me 
in  ti>e  same  state  as  when  I  got  up ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  moderate  drinking  makes 
people  talk  better."  Johnson.  **  No,  sir ; 
wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal  hilarity ; 
bat  tumuitnons,  noisy,  clamorous  mer- 
riment. I  have  heard  none  of  those 
drunken,  —  nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse 
word,— none  of  those  vinout  flights." 
Sir  Joshua.  "  Because  you  have  sat  by, 
quite  sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the  hap- 
pioesa  of  those   who  were  drinking." 
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Johnson.  "Perhaps,  contempt.— And, 
sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk  one's 
self  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunkenness.  Do 
we  not  judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the 
dialogue  between  lago  and  Gassio,  the 
most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when  we  arc 
quite  sober?  Wit  is  wit  by  whatever 
means  it  is  produced ;  and,  if  good,  will 
appear  so  at  all  times.  I  admit  that  the 
spirits  are  raised  by  drinking  as  by  the 
common  participation  of  any  pleasure  t 
cock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise 
the  spirits  of  a  company,  as  drinking 
does,  though  surely  they  will  not  improve 
conversation.  I  also  admit,  that  there 
are  some  sluggish  men  who  are  Im- 
proved by  drinking ;  as  there  are  fruits 
which  are  not  good  till  they  are  rotten. 
There  are  such  men,  but  they  are  med- 
lars. I  indeed  allow  that  there  have  been 
a  very  few  men  of  talents  who  were  im- 
proved by  drinking ;  but  1  maintain  that 
I  am  right  as  to  the  effects  of  drinking 
in  general :  and  let  it  be  considered,  that 
there  is  no  position,  however  false  in  its 
universality,  which  is  not  true  of  some 
particular  man."  Sir  William  Forbes 
said,  *'  Might  not  a  man  warmed  with 
wine  be  like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is 
made  brisker  by  being  set  before  the 
fire  f" — **  Nay  (said  Johnson,  laughing), 
I  cannot  answer  that :  that  is  too  much 
for  me." 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people 
harm,  by  inflaming,  confusing,  and  irri- 
tating  their  minds ;  but  that  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  had  declared  in  favour 
t)f  moderate  drinking.  Johnson.  *'  Sir, 
I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  produce  self- 
complacency  by  drinking ;  I  only  deny 
that  it  improves  the  mind.  When  1  drank 
wine,  I  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in  com- 
pany. I  have  drunk  many  a  bottle  by 
myself ;  in  the  first  place,  because  I  had 
need  of  it  to  raise  ray  spirits;  in  the 
second  place,  because  I  would  have  no- 
body to  witness  its  eSiects  upon  me." 

He  told  UR,  "  almost  all  his  Ramblers 
were  written  just  as  they  were  wanted 
for  the  press ;  that  he  sent  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote 
the  remainder  while  the  former  part  of 
it  was  printing.  When  it  was  wanted, 
and  be  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  done." 

He  said,  that  for  general  improvement 
a  man  should  read  whatever  his  imme- 
diate inclination  prompts  him  to ;  though 
to  be  sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to 
learn,  he  must  regularly  and  resolutely 
advance.  He  added,  "  what  we  read 
with  inclination  makes  a  much  stronger 
impression.  If  we  read  without  inclina- 
tion, half  tlie  mind  is  employed  in  fixing 
the  attention  ;  so  there  is  but  one  half  to 
be  employed  on  what  we  read."  He  toid 
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us,  be  read  Fielding'*  «  AmeHft ''  thveogh 
wUhoot  stopping  *.  He  Mid,  "  If  a  man 
bcgios  to  read  in  the  middle  of  a  book, 
and  feels  an  inclination  to  go  on,  let  him 
not  quit  it  to  go  to  the  beginning.  He 
may  perbapa  not  feel  agaia  the  inclina- 
tion." 

Sir  Joshna  mentioned  Mr.  Camber- 
land's  Odef>,  which  were  jvst  pnblisbcd. 
JoHi«M>i«.  "  Why,  sir,  they  wonld  have 
been  thought  as  good  as  Odes  commonly 
are  if  Cumberland  bad  not  put  his  name 
to  them  ;  but  a  name  immediately  draws 
cieuMre^  unless  it  be  a  name  that  bears 
down  every  thing  before  it.  Nay,  Cum- 
berland baa  made  his  Odes  subsidiary  to 
the  fanM  of  another  man  t*  They  might 
have  run  well  eiiough  by  themselves ; 
but  he  has  not  only  loaded  them  with  a 
name^  hot  has  made  them  carry  doable." 

We  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  spoke  of  them  as  he  did  at 
Thrale'a  {.  Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  have 
often  thonglity  that  he  wondered  to  find 
so  ranch  good  writing  employed  in  them 
when  the  authonrs  were  to  remain  un- 
known, and  so  could  not  haver  the  motive 
of  fame.  Johmson.  "  Nav,  sir,  those  who 
write  in  then  write  well  in  Mder  to  be 
paid  well." 

Soon  after  this  day  he  went  to^  Bath 
with  Mr.  and  Mra.  Thrale.  I  had  never 
seen  that  beautiful  city,  and  wished  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it  wliile 
Johnson  was  there.  Having  written  to 
him,  I  received  the  folk>wing  anawer.^ 

*'  TO  JAMBS  BOSWBLL,  X8Q. 
<*  DBS.R  SIR, 

"  Why  do  yon  talk  of  neglect?  When 
did  I  neglect  you  i  If  yon  will  come  to 
Bath,  we  shall  aU  be  glad  to  see  yon. 
Come,  lhereftM«,  as  soon  as  yon  can. 

**  But  I  have  a  little  basiness  for  yon 
at  London.  Bid  Francis  look  in  the 
paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in 
my  bedchamber  for  two  cases ;  one  for 
the  Actoniey-General,  and  one  dor  the 
Solioitop^ieaerai-.  They  lie,  I  think,  at 
the  top  of  my  papers ;  otherwise  they 
are  somewhere  elae,  and  will  give  me 
more  troobte. 

**  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately  if 
they  can  be  found.    Make  my  compli- 
ments to  all  our  friends  round  the  wcnrld, 
andtoMrB.WiiliamBa«home.  I  am.  sir, 
"  Yoar,  &e. 

*'  Sam.  JoHmoN.*' 

**  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  yon 

•  We  ba»e  lie  re  .an  rirrolttntiiry  testimony 
lo  the  esi'eUrace  of  this  admiraiiie  mritev,  lo 
whom  we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Jkiboson  dirtetl^ 
allowed  BO  little  Dieiit. 

t  Mr.  Romney.  the  painter,  who  hat  now 
deservedly  e»tabliBbed  a  high  reputation. 


oan»  that^  if  it  ts.newBty»- 1  may  wrtor 
to  yon  again  before  yon  oome  dowa.** 

On  the  26th  of  April,  I  wcnttn  Bath  ; 
and  on  my  arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn» 
found  lying  for  me  an  obliging  iBvilatios 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  whom  I 
waa  agreeably  entertained  ahnoat  con« 
stantly  daring  my  stay. .  They  were  gone 
to  the  rooms  ;  bat  there  waa  a  kind  not* 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  should  sit  at 
home  all  the  evening.  1  went  to  hin» 
directly,  and  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
returned,  we  had  by  oarseWes  aome  hours 
of  tea-drinking  and  talk^ 

I  shall  groop  together  sach  of  his  say« 
ings  as  I  preserved  during  the  few  days, 
that  1  was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  person  who  differed  from  fafim  in: 
politicks,  he  said,  '*  In  private  life  he  1ft 
a  very  honest  gentleman ;  bat  I  will  not 
allow  him  to  be  so  in  pnUiok  life.  Peo* 
pie  may  be  honest,  though  they  are  doinn 
wrong :  that  is,  between  their  Maker  and 
them.  Bnt  uw^  wb»  are  anfiering  by  tkieiB 
pernicious  conduct,  are  to  destroy  them.* 
We  are  sure  that  — —  acts  fron 
interest.  We  knew  what  his  genuine 
principles  were.  They  who  allow  their 
passions  to  confoand  the:  diaHnctians  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  are  criminal. 
They  may  be  convinced ;  bat  they  hafve 
not  come  honestly  by  their,  convic* 
tton." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  a  certain  female 
political  writer,  whose  doctrines  he  dis- 
liked, had  of  late  become  very  fond  of 
dress,  sat  hoars  together  at  her  toilet, 
and  even  pot  on  rouge  :—JoHifaoH.  **  She 
ia  better  employed  at  her  toilet  tkaia 
using  her  pen.  It  is  better  she  should 
be  reddening  her  own  cheeks  than,  black- 
eniag  other  people's  characters." 

He  toM  us  that  **  Addison  wrote  Bod- 
geli's  papers  in  the  SnecUtor,  at  leaat 
mended  tfaenk  so  modi,  that  he  i 


them  almost  bis  own ;  and  that  Draper, 
Tonson'a  partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnaan, 
that  the  much  admired  Epilogue  to  '  The 
Distressed  Mother,'  which  came  oat  ia 
Bttdgell's  name,  was  in  reality  writtea 
by  Addiaon.'* 


The  mode  of  government  by  one  may 
II  adapted  to  a  small  soeietv,  but  is 
best  for  a  great  nation.    The  charaeter<» 


istick  of  oar  own  government  at  present 
is  imbecility.  The  magistrates  dare  not 
call  the  guards  for  fear  of  being  banged. 
The  guards  will  not  come  for  fear  of 
being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popu- 
lar iuries." 

Of  the  Unher  of  one  of  our  frienda  he 
observed,  **  He  never  clarified  bis  no. 
tions  by  filtrating  them  through  otiiev 
minds.    He  had  a  oanal  npon  his  estate, 
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I  at  one  filftoe  the  bank  we»  toe 
canal  deeper/'   said 
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» 1»la 
low.  —  1  dag  the 
he. 
He  toid  me  that 


»e  that "  to  long  ago  aa  174S 
be  bad  read  <  The  Grave»  a  Poem  •,*  bat 
did  not  like  it  much."  I  differed  from 
him ;  for  thoagh  it  is  not  equal  through- 
oot»  and  is  seldom  elegantly  correct,  it 
abooods  in  aoleDUi.  thought  and  poetical 
imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.  The 
world  has  differed  from  him;  for  the 
poem  has  passed  throagh  many  editions* 
and  is  still  mock  read  by  people  of  a 
serioos  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  Isrge  fortune  was 
meatiooed,  ss  one  who  did  good  to  many, 
but  by  no  meana  "  by  stealth,"  and  in- 
stead of  **  blnsbing  to  find  it  fame/' 
acted  evidently  from  vanity.  Johnson. 
"  I  have  seen  no  beings  who  do  as  much 
good  from  benev<rfence  as  she  does  from 
whatever  motive*  If  there  are  snch  under 
the  earthy  or  in  the  elondSf  I  wish  they 
would  come  op,  or  cmne  down.  What 
Soame  Jenyns  says  npon  this  subject  is 
not  to  be  minded ;  he  is  a  wit.  No»  sir ; 
to  act  flcom  pare  benevolence  is  not  pos> 
sibie  for  finite  beings*  Humsm  benevo- 
lence is  mingled  witk  vanity,  interest,  or 
some  other  motive." 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  jpraise  a 
lady  then  at  Bath ;  observing,  **  She  does 
not  gain  upon  me,  sir ;  I  think  her  empty 
beaded."  He  was,  indeed,  a  stern  critick 
Bcharactersand  manners.  £ven  Mrs. 
brale  did  not  escape  his  friendly  ani- 
madversion at  times.  When  he  and  I 
were  one  day  endeavonring  to  ascertain, 
article  by  article,  how  one  of  oar  friends 
could  possiUy  spend  as  nmeh  money  in 
his  family  as  he  told  ns  he  did,  she  inter- 
rupted us  by  a  lively  extravagant  sally 
on  the  expense  of  clothing  his  children, 
describing  it  in  a  very  ladtcrons  and 
fiincifnl  manner,  Johnson  looked  a  little 
angry,  and-  said,  **  Nay,  madam,  when 
yon  are  declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when 
you  are  calcnlatiag*  calculate."  At  ano- 
ther time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affec- 
tedly, "  I  don^i  like  to  fly."  Johnson. 
**  With  pour  wings,  madam,  yon  mu$t 
fly :  but  have  a  care,  there  are  clippen 
abroad."  How  very  well  was  this  said, 
and  how  ftally  has  experience  proved  the 
truth  of  itl    But  have  they  not  eHpped 

*  I  am  torrv  Ihat  there  are  no  memoirs  of 
the  Rerereocf  Robert  Blair,  the  authonr  of 
this  poem.  He  wan  the  repreMntatt*e  of  the 
ancteni  fanuiy  of  Blair,  of  Blair  in  AyrHkire, 
but  the  eatate  had  descended  to  a  female,  and 
afterward*  passed  to  the  son  of  her  husoand 
hj  another  marriage.    He  wa4  minister  of  the 

Krish  of  Atheliuaefhrd,  where  Mr.  John 
»me  was  his  •uccessor;  so  that  it  may  truly 
be  called  classick  around.  His  son,  who  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent  for  talents 
sod  learninfr*  is  now,  with  onit-ersalapproba- 
tioH,  Soliciior  Geacral  of  Scotland. 
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ralher  rudely,  and  gone  a  gnat  deal 
cloamr  than  waa  necessary? 

A  gentleraan  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
and  live  three  years  at  Otaheite,  or  New 
Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  a  inll  ae. 
quaintance  with  people  so  totally  diffe- 
rent flrom  all  that  we  have  ever  knowm^ 
and  be  satisfied  what  pore  nature  can  do 
for  man.  Johmson.  "  What  coaM  yos 
learn,  sir?  What  can  savages  tell,  bnt 
what  they  themselves  have  seen  f  Of  the 
past  or  the  invisible  they  can  tell  nothing* 
The  inhabitants  of  Otaheit^  and  New 
Zealand  are  not  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  ; 
for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off  fh>m  some 
other  people.  Had  they  grown  out  of 
the  ground,  you  might  have  jndced  of  a 
state  oi  pure  natnre.  Fanciful  people 
may  talk  of  a  mythology  beit^  amongst 
them  ;  but  it  must  be  invention.  They 
have  once  had  religion,  which  has  beeir 
gradually  debased .  And  whiU  aoeonnt  of 
their  religion  can  yon  suppose  to  be 
learnt  from  savages  1  Only  consider,  sir, 
our  own  state :  our  religioa  is  in  a  book  % 
we  have  an  order  of  men  whose  duty  it 
is  to  teach  it,  we  have  one  day  in  the 
week  set  apart  for  it,  and  this  is  in  gene*- 
rai  pretty  well  observed:  yet  ask  the 
first  ten  gross  men  yon  meet,  and  hear 
what  they  can  tell  you  of  their  religion.'* 

On  Monday,  April  20,  he  and  I  made 
an  exoursion  to  Bristol,  where  I  was  en- 
tertained with  seeing  liim  iocpiire  npoD 
the  spot,  into  the  authenticity  of  **  Rom-^ 
leif*a  poetry,"  as  I  had  seen  him  inquire 
Dpon  the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of 
*'  Ossian's  poetry."  George  Catcot,  the 
pewtercr,  wlio  was  as  aealons  for  Rowley 
as  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Onian  (I  trust 
my  Beverend  flricnd  will  excuae  the  com* 
parison),  attended  us  at  our  inn,  and 
with  a  triumphant  air  of  lively  sim- 
pKcily  called  oat,  "  I'll  make  Dr.  Job»> 
son  a  convert."  Dr.  Johnaon,  at  hit 
desire,  read  aloud  some  of  Chattcrton's 
fabricated  verses,  while  Catcot  stood  at 
the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  himself 
like  a  pendalum,  and  beating  thne  vrith 
his  feet,  and  now  and  then  k>oking  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he 
was  not  yet  convinced.  We  called  on 
Mr.  Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  saw  some 
of  the  originaU,  as  they  were  calletf, 
which  were  executed  very  artificially} 
bnt  from  a  car^tal  inspection  of  them, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  circomstaaees 
with  which  they  were  attended,  we  were 
quite  satisfied  of  the  imposture,  which, 
indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
from  internal  evidence  by  several  able 
critickst. 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  atten« 
tion  whatever  to  any  objections,  bnt  in- 

t  Mr.TyrwMtt,  Mr.WaHon,  Mr.  Malene.^ 
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sistedy  M  an  end  of  all  eontroverey,  that 
Mfe  should  go  with  him  to  the  tower  of 
the  chorch  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  and 
mew  with  our  own  eye*  the  ancient 
chest  in  which  the  manascripts  were 
foand.  To  this  Dr.  Johnson  good  na- 
taredly  agreed ;  and  though  troabled 
with  a  shortness  of  breathing,  laboured 
up  a  kmg  flight  of  steps,  till  we  came 
to  the  place  where  the  wondroas  chest 
stood.  "  There  (said  Catcut,  with  a 
bouncing  confident  credulity),  there  is 
the  very  chest  itself."  After  this  ocular 
demon$tration,  there  was  no  more  to'  be 
said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning 
too,  and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attest- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  giving  his 
reasons  for  the  authenticity  of  Fingal : — 
"  I  have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I 
was  young." — "  Have  you,  sir?  Pray 
what  have  yon  heard  V — *'  I  have  heard 
Ossian,  Oscar,  and  every  one  qf  them*" 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  **  This  is 
the  most  extraordinary  young  man  that 
has  encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  whelp  has  written 
such  things." 

-  We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with 
our  inn  at  Bristol.  **  Let  ns  see  now 
fsaid  I),  how  we  should  describe  it." 
Johnson  was  ready  with  his  raillery. 
**  Describe  it,  sir?— Why,  it  was  so  bad 
that  Bosweil  wished  to  be  in  Scot- 
land!" 

After  Dr.  Johnson*B  return  to  London, 
I  was  several  times  with  him  at  his  house, 
where  I  occasionally  slept,  in  the  room 
that  had  been  assigned  for  me.  I  dined 
with  him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  General 
Oglethorpe's,  and  at  General  Paoli's.  To 
avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall  group 
together  what  I  have  preserved  of  his 
conversation  during  this  period  also,  with- 
out specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed, 
except  one,  which  will  be  found  so  re- 
markable as  certainly  to  deserve  a  very 
particular  relation.  Where  the  place  or 
the  persons  do  not  contribute  to  the  zest 
of  the  conversation,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
encumber  my  page  with  mentioning  them. 
To  know  of  what  vintage  our  wine  is, 
enables  ns  to  judge  of  its  value  and  to 
drink  it  with  more  relish :  but  to  have 
the  produce  of  each  vine  of  one  vine- 
yard, in  the  same  year,  kept  separate, 
would  serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that 
oar  wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase) 
is  *'  of  the  stock  of  an  ambassadour 
lately  deceased "  heightens  its  flavour : 
but  it  signihes  notliing  to  know  the 
bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  depo. 
sited. 

"  Garrick  (he  observed)  does  not  play 
the  part  of  Archer  in  '  The  Beaux  Stra- 
ti^em '   well.     The   genUeman  should 


break  out  through  the  footman,  which  is 
not  the  case  as  he  does  it." 

**  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in 
savage  countries,  men  will  have  the  up- 
per  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no' 
doubt,  contributes  to  this ;  but  it  wouKt 
be  so,  exclusive  of  that ;  for  it  is  mind 
that  always  governs.  When  it  comes  to 
dry  understanding,  man  has  the  better.^ 

**  The  little  volumes  entitled  '  Respub- 
lic(B*  which  are  very  well  done,  were  a 
bookseller's  work.** 

"  There  b  much  talk  of  the  misery 
which  we  cause  to  the  brute  creation ; 
but  they  are  recompensed  by  existence. 
If  they  were  not  useful  to  man,  and 
therefore  protected  by  him,  they  would 
not  be  nearly  so  numerous."  This  argu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  able  and  be- 
nignant Hutchinson's  **  Moral  Philoso- 
phy.'* But  the  question  is,  whether  the 
animals  who  endure  such  sufferings  of 
various  kinds,  for  the  service  and  enter- 
tainment of  man,  would  accept  of  exist- 
ence upon  the  ternM  on  which  they  have 
it.  Madame  Sevigne,  wlio,  though  she 
had  many  enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate 
sensibility  the  prevalence  of  misery, 
complains  of  the  task  of  existence  having 
been  imposed  upon  her  without  her  con- 
sent. 

"  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the 
present  is  so  true  that  all  his  relief  from 
nnhappiness  is  only  forgetting  himself 
for  a  little  while.  Life  is  a  progress 
from  want  to  want,  not  ft-om  enjoyment 
to  enjoyment." 

*'  Though  many  men  are  nominally 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  publick  institutions,  al- 
most all  the  good  is  done  by  one  man, 
by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on ;  owing 
to  confidence  in  him,  and  indolence  in 
them." 

*•  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his 
Son,  I  think,  might  be  made  a  very 
pretty  book.  Take  out  the  immorality, 
and  it  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  gentleman.  An  elegant  manner 
and  easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired 
gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No  mah 
can  say,  *  I'll  be  genteel.'  There  are  ten 
genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man,  be- 
cause they  are  more  restrained.  A  man 
without  some  degree  of  restraint  is  insuf- 
ferable; but  we  are  all  less  restrained 
than  women.  Were  a  woman  sitting  in 
company  to  put  out  her  legs  before  her 
as  most  men  do,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  kick  them  in."  No  man  was  a  more 
attentive  and  nice  observer  of  behaviour 
in  those  in  whose  company  he  happened 
to  be  than  Johnson  ;  or  however  strange 
it  may  seem  to  many,  had  a  higher  esti- 
mation  of  its  refinements.  Lord  Eliot 
informs  me,  that  one  day  when  Johnson 
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ftnd  he  wwe  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's 
boose  in  London,  upon  Lord  Chester, 
field's  Letters  being  mentioned,  Joiinson 
QUEprised  the  company  by  this  sentence : 
**  Every  man  of  any  education  livoald 
rather  be  called  a  rascal  than  accused  of 
deficiency  in  the  graces."  Mr.  Gibbon, 
■who  was  present,  turned  to  a  lady  who 
knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived  much  with 
him,  and  in  his  quaint  manner,  tapping 
his  box,  addressed  her  thus:  "  Don't 
you  think,  madam  (looking  towards  John- 
son), that  among  all  your  acquaintance 
you  could  find  one  exception  1" — ^The 
tady  smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

"  I  read  (said  he)  Sharpens  Letters  on 
Italy  over  again,  when  I  was  at  Bath. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  them." 
"  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that 
Thrale's  family  did  not  send  regularly 
to  her  every  time  they,  heard  from  me 
while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides.— Little 
paeople  are  apt  to  be  jealous :  bat  they 
thoaid  not  be  jealous;  for  they  ought  to 
consider  that  superionr  attention  will 
necessarily  be  paid  to  superiour  fortune 
or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have  equal 
merit,  and  on  that  account  may  have 
an  equal  claim  to  attention  ;  but  one  of 
them  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank, 
and  so  may  have  a  double  claim." 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he 
said,  *•  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see 
that  I  am  right  in  the  passage  where  as 
is  repeated,  and  *  asses  of  great  charge' 
introduced.  That  on  *  to  be,  or  not  to 
be,' is  disputable*."  ,    . 

,  A.  gentlMnan,  whom  I  found  sittmg 
with  him  one  morning,  said,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  character  of  an  infidel  was 
more  detestable  than  that  of  a  man  no- 
toriously guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime. 
I  differed  from  him,  because  we  are 
sorer  of  the  odiousness  of  the  one  than 
of  the  errour  of  the  other.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  agree  with  him ;  for  the  infidel 
would  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  if  he  were 
inclined  to  it." 

*'  Many  things  which  are  false  are 
transmitted  from  book  to  book,  and  gain 
credit  in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the 
cry  against  the  evil  of  Inxury.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good. 
Take  the  Inxury  of  buildings  in  London. 
Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage  in 
the  convenienoy  and  elegance  of  accom- 
modation, and  this  all  from  the  exertion 
of  industry  1  People  will  tell  yon,  with 
a  melancholy  face,  how  many  builders 
•  It  may  be  obseivcd,  that  Mr.  Malone,  in 
bH  very  taluable  edition  of  Shakepeare,  has 
fully  vindicated  Dr.  Johnvon  from  the  idle 
ocnsurcH  which  t««e  first  of  these  notes  has 
given  rise  to.  The  intt  rpretation  of  lUe  other 
pa«aee,  which  Dr.  Johnson  allow*  to  be  rfw- 
putablffhe  has  clearly  »ho«n  to  be  errone- 
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are  in  gaol.  It  is  plain  they  are  in  gaol, 
not  for  building ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen. 
— A  man  gives  half  a  guinea  for  a  dinh  of 
green  peas.  How  ranch  gardening  does 
this  occasion  1  how  many  labourers  must 
the  competition  to  have  such  things  early 
in  the  market  keep  in  employment  T 
You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely, 
'  Why  was  not  the  half-guinea,  thus 
spent  in  luxury,  given  to  the  poor?  To 
how  many  might  it  have  afforded  a  good 
meal.'  Alas!  has  it  not  gone  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  whom  it  is  better  to 
support  than  the  idle  poor?  You  are 
much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when 
you  pap  money  to  those  who  work,  as 
the  recompense  of  their  labour,  than 
when  you  give  money  merely  in  charity. 
Suppose  the  ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of 
peacock's  brains  were  to  be  revived,  how 
many  carcasses  would  be  left  to  the  poor 
at  a  cheap  rate  :  and  as  to  the  rotit  that 
is  made  about  people  who  are  rained  by 
extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  na- 
tion that  some  individuals  suffer.  When 
so  much  general  productive  exertion  is 
the  consequence  of  luxury,  the  natM>n 
does  not  care  though  there  are  debtors  in 
gaol :  nay,  they  would  not  care  though 
their  creditors  were  there  too." 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General 
Oglethorpe's  mind,  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge, having  sometimes  made  his  con- 
versation seem  too  desultory,  Johnson 
observed,  "  Oglethorpe,  sir,  never  com" 
pletes  what  he  has  to  say." 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar 
remark  on  Patrick  Lord  Eli  bank  :  ♦*  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk." 
When  I  complained  of  having  dined 
at  a  splendid  table  without  hearing  one 
sentence  of  conversation  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  he  said,  "  Sir,  there  sel- 
dom is  any  such  conversation."  Bos- 
well.  "  Why  then  meet  at  table?'* 
JoHNaON.  *•  Why  to  eat  and  drink  toge-( 
ther,  and  to  promote  kindness ;  and,  sir, 
this  is  better  done  when  there  is  no  solid 
conversation ;  for  when  there  is,  people 
differ  in  opinion  and  get  into  bad  hu- 
mour, or  some  of  the  company  who  are 
not  capable  of  such  conversation  are  left 
out,  and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  waa 
for  this  reason  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said 
he  always  talked  bawdy  at  his  table,  b©» 
cause  in  that  all  could  join." 

Beiug  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman 
ask  Mr.  Levett  a  variety  of  questions 
concerning  him,  when-he  was  sitting  by, 
he  broke  out,  **  Sir,  you  have  but  two 
topicks,  yourself  and  me.  I  am  sick  of 
both."  **  A  man  (said  he)  shoukl  not 
talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of  any  parti- 
cular person.  He  should  take  care  not 
to  be  made  a  proverb;  and,  therefore, 
should  avoid  having  any  one  topick  o« 
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which  }p—p]B  am  »uy,  *  We  ■hull  beiir 
bim  upoaiu'  There  was  a  Dr.  Oldfleld, 
who  WM  always  Ulking  of  the  Duke  of 
Bfarlborough.  He  came  into  a  coffee- 
house  one  day,  and  totd  that  bis  Grace 
had  spolcen  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
half  ao  boor.  '  Did  he  indeed  speak  for 
half  an  hoorf  (said  Belchier,  the  snr- 
geoD.) — *Yes.' — ^*And  what  did  he  say 
of  Dr.  Oldfieldf— '  Nothing.'^*  Why 
theo,  sir,  he  was  very  angratefol ;  for 
Dr.  Oklfieki  could  not  have  spoken  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hoar  without  saying  some- 
thing of  him.' >' 

"  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  given  to  him. 
To  some  men  it  is  given  on  condition  of 
not  taking  liberties,  winch  other  men 
may  take  without  much  harm.  One  may 
drink  wine,  and  be  nothing  the  worse  for 
it;  on  another,  wme  may  have  effects 
so  inflammatory  as  to  injure  him  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  perhaps  make  him 
commit  something  for  which  he  may 
deserve  to  be  banged.'.' 

**  Lord  Hailes's '  Annals  of  Scotland ' 
have  not  that  painted  form  which  is  the 
taste  of  thb  age;  but  it  is  a  book  which 
wffl  always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability 
of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and 
•nch  a  punctuality  of  citation.  I  never 
before  read  Scotch  history  with  cer- 
tainty." 

I  asked  him  whether  be  would  advise 
me  to  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary, 
and  what  commentaries  he  would  re- 
commend. JoMMSON.  **  To  be  sure,  sir, 
I  would  have  yon  read  the  Bible  witli  a 
commentary ;  and  I  would  recommend 
Lowth  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Hammond  on  the  New.*' 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring, 
I  solicited  his  attention  to  another  law 
case,  in  which  I  was  engaged.  In  the 
course  of  a  contested  election  for  the 
Borough  of  Dnmferroline,  which  I  attend- 
ed as  one  of  my  friend  Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Archibald)  Campbeirs  codif- 
sel ;  one  of  his  political  agents,  who  was 
charged  with  having  been  unffnithftol  to 
his  employer,  and  having  deserted  to  the 
opposite  party  for  a  pecuniary  reward — 
attacked  very  rudely  in  a  newspaper  the 
Reverend  Bfr.  James  Thomson,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  account  of 
a  supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his 
sermons..  Upon  this  the  minister,  on  a 
sobseqnent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by 
name  flrom  the  pulpit  with  some  seve- 
rity; and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon 
was  over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minis- 
ter aloud, "  What  bribe  he  had  received 
for  telling  so  many  lies  from  the  chair  of 
verity."  I  was  present  at  this  very  extra- 
ordinary scene.  The  person  arraigned, 
und  bis  father  and  brother,  who  also  had 


a  share  both  of  the  reproof  frotn  the  polpit 
and  in  the  retaliatioii,  bronght  an  action 
against  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  e# 
Session,  for  defamation  and  damages, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
verend  defendant.  The  lAbertp  of  the 
pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of  defence  ; 
but  we  argued  also  on  tlie  provocation  of 
the  previous  attack,  and  on  the  kietant 
retaliation.  The  Court  of  Session,  how* 
ever— the  fifteen  Judges,  who  are  at  the 
sanse  time  the  Jury,  decided  against  the 
minister,  contrary  to  my  bumble  opi- 
nion ;  and  several  of  them  expressed 
themselves  with  indignation  against  him. 
He  was  an  aged  gentleman,  formerly  a 
military  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  high 
spurit  and  honour.  Johnson  was  satisfied 
that  the  Judgment  was  wrong,  and  die* 
tated  to  me  the  following  argument  in 
confutation  of  it : 

'*  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the 
pulpit,  our  determination  must  be  formed, 
as  m  other  eases,  by  a  consideration  of 
the  act  itself,  and  the  particular  cireom-> 
stances  with  which  it  is  invested. 

"  Hie  rig^t  of  censure  and  rekuke 
seems  necessarily  appendant  to  the  pas- 
toral ofiice.  He,  to  whom  the  care  of  a 
congregation  is  intrusted  is  considered  atf 
the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the  teacher  of 
a  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family.  As 
a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep, 
but  those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable 
for  those  that  stray,  and  that  lose  them- 
selves by  straying.  But  no  man  can  b« 
answerable  for  losses  which  he  has  not 
power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  whtch 
he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instraction  for 
wagea,  and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those 
whom-  he  undertakes  to  inform  make  no 
profleiency,  he  must  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  attendance,  of  awakening  oeg« 
ligenee,  and  repressing  contradiction. 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal 
authority  of  admonition,  rebnke.  Mid 
punishment.  —  He  cannot,  without  re- 
ducing his  ofiice  to  an  empty  name,  be 
hindered  firom  the  exercise  of  any  prao> 
tice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant, 
and  correct  the  stubborn. 

"  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  we  shall,  I  believe, 
find  the  ministers  of  the  word  exercieingf 
the  whfrie  authority  of  this  complicated 
character.  We  shall  find  them  not  only 
encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation,,  but 
terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  de- 
nunciation. In  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  while  religion  was  yet  pure  fronii 
secular  advantages,  the  punishment  of 
sinners  was  pnblick  censure  and  open, 
penance;  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  while 
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the  chorah  had  yet  no  help  fipom  the  civil 
power,  while  the  hand  of  the  laagbtrate 
lifted  the  rod  of  persecution,  and  when 
goveraoars  were  ready  to  afford  a  refuge 
to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical  autli^ 
rity. 

"  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once 
a  power  of  publick  censure  is  evident, 
because  that  power  was  frequently  exer- 
cised. That  It  borrowed  not  its  power 
from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise  cer- 
tain, because  civil  authority  was  at  that 
time  its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after 
three  hundred  years  of  struggle  and  dis- 
tress. Truth  took  possession  of  imperial 
power,  and  the  civil  laws  lent  their  aid 
to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  The 
magistrate  from  that  time  cooperated 
with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences 
were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force. 
But  the  State,  when  it  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Church,  had  no  intention  to 
diminish  its  authority.  Those  rebukes 
and  those  c<»i8nres  which  were  lawful 
before  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary 
submission.  The  refractory  and  con- 
telnptuons  were  at  first  in  no  danger  of 
tenperal  severities,  except  what  they 
might  snlTer  from  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow 
ChrisUans.  When  religion  obuined  the 
sopport  of  law,  if  admonitions  and  cen- 
sures had  no  effect,  they  were  seconded 
by  the  magistrates  with  coercion  and 
punishment. 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesias- 
tical history  that  the  right  of  inflicting 
shame  by  publick  censure  has  been 
always  consideied  as  inherent  in  the 
Church;  and  that  this  right  was  not 
conferred  by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was 
exercised  when  the  civil  power  operated 
against  it.  By  the  civil  power  it  was 
never  taken  away;  for  the  Christian 
magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
reseoe  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  sup- 
ply aK>re  powerful  means  of  reforma- 
tion; to  add  pain  where  shame  was 
iasnfficient;  and  when  men  were  pro- 
olaimed  onworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
falthftil,  to  restrain  them  by  Imprison- 
ment from  spreading  abroad  the  conta- 
gion of  wickedness. 

'*  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this 
aoknowledged  power  of  publick  censure 
grew  in  time  the  practice  of  auricular 
oonfiession.  Those  who  dreaded  the  blast 
of  poblick  reprehension  were  willing  to 
sabmit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  aecosation  of  themselves ;  and  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
by  a  kind  of  clandestine  absolution  and 
invisible  penance :  conditions  with  which 
the  priest  wonki,  in  times  of  ignorance 


and  conrnption,  easily  comply,  a«  they 
mcreased  his  iaflnenoe,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  noto- 
rious offences ;  and  enlarged  his  autho- 
rity, by  roaking  him  the  sole  arbiter  of 
the  tenns  of  reconcilement. 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformatfou 
set  us  free.  The  minister  has  no  longer 
power  to  press  into  the  r^rements  of 
conscience,  to  torture  us  by  interrogato- 
ries, or  put  himself  in  possession  of  our 
secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we 
have  thus  controlled  bis  nsorpations,  his 
}9st  and  original  power  remains  unim- 
paired. He  may  still  see,  though  he  may 
not  pry ;  hemav  yet  hear,thoo^  he  may 
not  question.  And  that  knowledge  which 
his  eves  and  ears  force  upon  him  it  is  sliti 
his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
flock.  A  father,  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent 
his  company.  A  minister,  who  has  in 
his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and 
scandalous  wickedness,  may  warn  his 
parishioners  to  shun  his  conversation. 
To  warn  tliem  is  not  only  lawfril,  but 
not  to  -warn  them  -would  be  criminal.  He 
may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly 
converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation. 
But  if  he  may  warn  each  man  singly, 
what  shall  forbid  him  to  warn  them  all 
together?  Of  that  which  is  to  be  made 
known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each 
singly  or  to  all  together?  What  is  known 
to  all  must  necessarily  be  publick,  -whe- 
ther it  shall  be  publick  at  once,  or  pub- 
lick by  degrees,  is  the  only  question. 
And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  pnbHcation 
the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning 
more  ^ectual. 

'*  It  may  easil  v  be  urged,  if  a  minister 
be  thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinneii 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will 
the  crimes  of  a  parishiener,  he  may 
often  blast  the  mnoeent  and  distress  the 
timorous.  He  may  be  raspicioos,  and^ 
condemn  without  evidence;  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination ;  he 
may  be  severe,  and  treat  slight  offences 
with  too  much  harshness;  he  may  be 
malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify  his 
private  interest  or  resentment  under  the 
shelter  oi  his  pastoral  character. 

''  Of  all  this  then  is  possibility,  and 
of  all  this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possi- 
bility of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no  good 
ever  can  be  done.  If  nothing  is  to  be 
attempted  in  which  there  is  danger,  we 
must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity. 
The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the 
institution,  but  tnm  the  inflnnities  of 
human  nature.  Power,  in  whatever 
hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  sometimes 
improperly  ezerled;  yet  courts  of  law 
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must  JKdge;  thongh  they  win  sometimes 
judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his 
children*  though  he  himself  may  often 
want  instruction.  A  minister  must  een- 
snre  sinners,  though  his  censure  may  be 
sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of 
honesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case,  we  shall  0nd  the  sen- 
tence neither  erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we 
shall  find  no  breach  of  private  confi- 
dence, no  intrusion  into  secret  transac- 
tions. The  fact  was  notorious  and  indu- 
bitable; so  easy  to  be  proved  that  no 
proof  was  desired.  The  act  was  base 
and  treacherous,  the  perpetration  inso- 
lent and  open,  and  the  example  naturally 
mischievous.  The  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet 
heard  what  was  publicity  known  through- 
out the  parish ;  and  ou  occasion  of  a 
pnblick  election,  warned  his  people,  ac- 
cording to  his  duty,  against  the  crimes 
which  publick  elections  frequently  pro- 
dace.  His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of 
his  parishioners,  as  pointed  particularly 
at  himself.  But  instead  of  producing,  as 
might  be  wished,  private  compunction 
and  immediate  reformation,  it  kindled 
only  rage  and  resentment.  He  charged 
his  minister,  in  a  publick  paper,  with 
scandal,  defamation,  and  falsehood.  The 
minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own 
character  to  vindicate,  upon  which  his 
pastoral  authority  must  necessarily  de- 
pend. To  be  chained  with  a  defamatory 
lie  is  an  injury  which  no  man  patiently 
endures  in  common  life.  To  be  chained 
with  polluting  the  pastoral  office  with 
scandal  and  falsehood  was  a  violation 
of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it 
affected  not  only  his  personal  but  bis 
clerical  veracity.  His  indignation  natu- 
rally rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty, 
and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured  ho- 
nesty, he  dared  bis  calumniator  in  the 
church,  and  at  once  exonerated  himself 
from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from 
deception  and  from  danger.  The  man 
whom  he  accuses  pretends  not  to  be  in- 
nocent; or  at  least  only  pretends ;  for  he 
declines  a  trial.  The  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and 
strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private 
morals  and  much  injury  to  publick  hap- 
piness. To  warn  the  people,  therefore, 
against  it  was  not  wanton  and  officious, 
but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

**  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which 
this  worthy  minister  is  charged?  He 
has  usurped  no  dominion  over  consci- 
ence. He  has  exerted  no  authority  in 
support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
-^mions.    He  has  not  dragged  into  light 


a  bashfal  and  corrigible  sinner.  His' 
censure  was  directed  against  a  breach  of 
morality,  against  an  act  which  no  man 
justifies.  The  man  who  appropriated 
this  censure  to  himself  is  evidently  and 
notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  of 
his  own  wickedness  incited  him  te  attack 
his  faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence 
and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack 
made  defence  necessary ;  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  at  last  decided  that  the  means 
of  defence  were  just  and  lawful." 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke, 
he  was  highly  pleased,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  Well ;  he  does  his  work  in  a  workman- 
like manner*." 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the 
cause  by  appeal  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice 
of  the  noble  person  who  lately  presided 
so  ably  in  that  Most  Honourable  House, 
and  who  was  then  Attorney  General. 
As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  also 
to  read  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man' 
upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  here  in- 
sert it. 

Case. 
"  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
"  1.  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr.: 
James   Thomson,    minister   of 
Dumfermline. 
**  2.  Answers  thereto. 
"  3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the 

Court  of  Session  upon  both. 
"  4.  Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges,  being  the  reasons  upon 
which  their  decree  is  grounded. 
•*  These  papers  you  will  please  to  pe- 
ruse, and  give  your  opinion, 

*'  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of 
the  above  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Session's  being  reversed,  if  Mr. 
Thomson  sliould  appeal  flrom  the 
same?** 

**  I  DON'T  think  the  appeal  advisable : 
not  only  because  the  value  of  the  judg- 
ment is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the 
expense;  but  beciiase  there  are  many 
chances  that,  upon  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  case,  the  impression  will 
be  taken  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ap- 
pellant. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style 
of  that  sermon.  But  the  complaint  was 
not  less  ungracious  from  that  man,  who 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  J  obn!'OD*B  extraordinary 
powern  of  composition,  ii  appears  from  the 
original  manuscript  or  (his  excellent  disserta- 
tion, of  uhicli  he  dictated  the  firiit  eight  para- 
graphs on  the  lOih  of  May,  and  the  remainder 
oil  the  I3th,  that  there  are  in  the  whole  only 
seven  corrections,  or  rather  variations,  and 
those  not  considerable.  Such  were  at  once 
the  vigorous  and  accurate  emanations  of  his 
mind. 
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b&d  behaved  so  ill  by  his  original  libel, 
and  at  the  time  when  be  received  the 
reproach  he  complaios  of.  Id  the  last 
article,  all  the  piaintiflfs  are  equally  con- 
cerned. It  struck  rae  also  with  some 
wonder,  that  the  Judges  should  think  so 
much  fervour  apposite  to  the  occasion 
of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a  little 
excess. 

'*  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  a^ree 
with  Uiem  in  condemning  the  behaviour 
of  the  minister;  and  in  thinking  it  a 
subject  fit  for  eccleHiastical  censure ;  and 
even  for  an  action,  if  any  individual  could 
qualify  *  a  wrong,  and  a  damage  arising 
from  it.  Bat  this  I  doubt.  The  circum- 
stance of  publishing  the  reproach  io  a 
pulpit,  though  extremely  indecent  and 
culpable  in  another  view,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  different  sort  of  wrong,  or  any 
other  rule  of  law,  than  would  have  ob- 
tained,  if  the  same  words  had  been  pro- 
nounced elsewhere.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther there  be  any  difference  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  In  the  definition  of  slander, 
before  the  Commissaries  or  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  common  law  of  England 
does  not  give  way  to  actions  for  every 
reproachful  word.  An  action  cannot  be 
brought  for  general  damages,  upon  any 
words  which  import  less  than  an  offence 
cognizable  by  law ;  consequently  no  ac- 
tion could  have  been  brought  here  for 
the  words  in  question.  Both  laws  admit 
the  truth  to  be  a  justification  in  action 
for  word*  ;  and  the  law  of  England  does 
the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judg- 
ment, therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled 
that  defence. 

**  E.  Thurlow." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  cnrious  in- 
cident in  Dr.  Johnson's  Life,  which  fell 
under  my  own  observation;  of  which 
par*  mayna  fui,  and  which  I  am  per- 
suaded will,  with  the  liberal  minded,  be 
much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with 
celebrated  men  of  every  description  had 
made  me,  much  about  the  same  time, 
obtain  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  Two 
men  more  different  could  perhaps  not  be 
selected  out  of  all  mankind.  They  had 
even  attacked  one  another  with  some 
asperity  in  their  writings ;  yet  I  lived  in 
habitt»  of  friendship  with  both.  I  could 
fully  relish  the  excellence  of  each ;  for  1 
have  ever  delighted  in  that  intellectual 

•  It  is  cwioiM  to  nbserve  that  Loril  Thur- 
low has  here,  perhaps  in  complimeiit  to 
North  Britain,  made  use  of  a  term  nf  the 
Scotch  lax»,  Mliich  to  an  En^flirii  reader  may 
require  explanation.  To  qttodfy  a  wrong  is 
to  point  out  and  estabU»b  it. 
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clqrmistry  which  can  separate  good  qua- 
lities from  evil  in  the  tame  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  **  mine  ^own  friend 
and  my  father's  friend,"  between  whom 
and  Dr.  Johnson  I  in  vain  wished  tv 
establish  an  acquaintance,  as  I  respected 
and  lived  in  intimacy  with  both  of  them, 
observed  to  me  once,  very  ingeniously, 
**  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in  mathema- 
ticks,  where  two  things,  each  equal  to 
a  third,  are  equal  between  themselves. 
You  agree  with  Johnson  as  a  middle 
quality,  and  yon  agree  with  me  as  a 
middle  quality;  but  Johnson  and  I 
should  not  agree."  Sir  John  was  not 
sufiiciently  flexible ;  so  I  desisted  ;  know- 
ing, indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was  equally 
strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  wno,  I 
know  not  from  what  cause,  unless  his 
being  a  Scotchman,  had  formed  a  very 
erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I 
conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible, 
to  bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
together.  How  to  manage  it  was  a  nice 
and  difficult  matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends. 
Messieurs  Dilly  in  the  Poultry,  at  whose 
hospitable  and  well  covered  table  1  have 
seen  a  greater  number  of  literary  men 
than  at  any  other,  except  that  of  Sir 
Joshua   Reynolds,   bad  invited   me   to 

meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and  some  more  gentie:: --. 

men  oiL-Wednesday,  May  15.  **  Pray 
(saUin[),  let  us  have  Dr.  Johnson.*'— 
'Vwhat,  with  Mr.  Wilkes  1  not  for  the 
hfOTld  (said  Mr.  Edward  DiUy):  Dr. 
Johnson    would    never  forgive    me."— 

Come  (said  I),  if  you'll  let  me  nego. 
%iate  for  you,  I  will  be  answerable  that 
«l  shall  go  weU."  Dillv.  "  Nay,  if 
yolk  will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure 
1  shSlI  be  very  happy  to  see  them  both 
here." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration 
which  I  entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  1 
was  sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a 
little  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, and  by  means  of  that  I  hoped  I 
should  gain  my  point.  I  was  persuaded 
that  if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct 
proposal,  "  Sir,  will  you  dine  in  com- 
pany with  Jack  Wilkes  V*  he  would  have 
tlown  into  a  passion,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  answered,  **  Dine  with  Jack 

likes,  sir  1  I'd  as  soon  dine  with  Jack 
Ketch  t."  I  therefore,  while  we  were 
sitting  quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house 
in  an  evening,  took  occasion  to  open  my 
plan  thus: — "  Mr.  Dilly,  sir,  sends  his 
respectful  compliments  to  you,  and  would  - 
be  happy  if  you  would  do  him  the  honour 
todine  with  him  on  Wednesday  nextalong- 
with  me,  as  I  must  soon  go  to  Scotland." 

t  Tills  has  been  circulated  as  if  actually 
«aid  by  Johnson;  when  the  truth  is,  it  was 
only  $Hppoted  by  me. 
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gfagement,  and  had  ovdered  dinner  -at 
home.  **  Yes,  shr  <8ald  she,  pretty 
peevishly),  Dr.  Johmon  is  to  dine  at 
home." — **  Madani  (said  I),  his  respect 
for  you  is  such,  that  I  know  he  wiU^not 
leave  you  nnless  yoa  ahsctlately  desire  it. 
But  as  you  have  so  moch  of  his  com- 
pany, I  hope  yon  will  be  good  enongh  to 
forego  it  for  a  day ;  as  Mr.  DiUy~is  a 
very  worthy  man,  has  frequently  had 
agreeable  parties  at  his  hoose  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doc- 
tor neglects  him  to  day.  And  then, 
madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  my  sitaa- 
tion ;  I  carried  the  message,  and  I  as- 
sored  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr.  JcAnson  was  to 
come  ;  and  no  doubt  he  has  made  a  din-, 
ner,  and  invited  a  company,  and  boasted 
of  the  honour  he  expected  to  have.  I 
shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Doctor  is 
not  there."  She  gradually  softened  to 
my  solicitations,  which  were  certainiy  as 
earnest  as  most  entreaties  to  ladies  trpon 
any  occasion,  and  was  graciously  pleased 
lo  empower  me  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  That,  all  things  considered,  she  thought 
he  should  certainly  go."  I  flew  back  to 
him,  still  in  dust,  and  careless  of  what 
shonki  be  the  event,  "  indifferent  in  his 
choice  to  go  or  stay ;"  but  as  soon  as  I 
had  announced  to  him  Mrs.  Williams's 
consent,  he  roared,  "  Frank,  a  clean 
shirt ;"  and  was  very  soon  dressed. 
When  I  had  him  fairly  seated  in  a  hack- 
ney coach  with  me,  I  exulted  as  much  as 
a  fortune  hunter  w4io  has  got  an  heiress 
into  a  postchaise  with  him  to  set  out  for 
Grretna  Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Diliy's  draw- 
ing-room, he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  company  he  did  not  know.  I  kept 
myself  snug  and  silent,  watching  how  he 
would  conduct  himself.  I  observed  him 
whispering  to  Mr.  Dilly,  '*  Who  is  that 
gentleman,  sir?"—**  Mr.  Arthur  Lee." 
— Johnson.  "  Too,  too,  too  "  (under  his 
breath),  which  was  one  of  his  habitual 
routterings.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  could  not 
but  be  very  obnoxious  to  Johnson  for  he 
was  not  only  a  patriot  but  an  Ameri- 
can. He  was  afterwards  minister  fk^m 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
"  And  vrtio  is  the  gentleman  in  laceT*»— 
"  Mr.  Wilkes,  sir."  This  information 
confounded  him  still  more;  he  had  some 
diflicnity  to  restrain  himself,  and  taking 
up  a  book,  sat  down  upon  a  window-seat 
and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye  upon 
it  intently  for  some  time,  till  he  com- 
posed hinaself.  His  feetings,  I  dare  say, 
were  awkward  enough.  But  he  no  doabt 
recollected  his  having  rated  me  for  sup- 
posing that  he  could  be  disconcerted  by 
any  company,  and  he,  therefore,  reso- 
lutely set  himself  to  behave  quite  as  an 
•  See  page  sie.  easy  man  of  the  world,  who  conid  adapt 
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JoHMSOir.  *<fiir,  i  am  oUiged  to  Mr. 
Dilly.  I  will  wait  apon  bim->-"  Bos- 
WjBix.  "  Provided,  sir,  I  suppose,  that 
the  coa^Muy  which  he  is  to  have,  is 
agreeatMe  to  yon.'*  Jobmbon.  **  What  do 
yon  mean,  sir?  What  do  you  take  me 
for  t  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of 
the  workl,  as  to  imagine  that  I  am  to 

Eresciibc  to  a  gentleman  what  company 
•  is  to  have  at  bis  table?"  Boswell. 
**  I  beg  your  pardon »  sir,  for  wishing  to 
prevent  you  fi-om  meeting  people  whom 
yon  might  not  like.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  some  of  what  he  calls  his  patriotid^ 
friends  with  him."  Johnson.  **  Well, 
sir,  and  what  then?  What  care  /  for  bis 
patriotick  friends  r  Poh!"  Boswbll. 
"  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Jack 
Wilkes  there."  Johnson.  **  And  if  Jack 
Wilkes  thould  be  there,  what  is  that  to 
me,  sir  ?  My  dear  fHend,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this.  I  am  sorr^  to  be  angry 
with  you ;  but  really  it  is  treating  me 
strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not 
meet  any  company  whatever,  occasion- 
ally.** BoswKLL.  **  Pray  forgive  me, 
sir :  I  meant  well.  But  you  shall  meet 
whoever  comes,  for  me."  Thus  I  secured 
him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he  would  find 
him  very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of  his 
guests  on  the  day  appointed. 

Upon  the  much  expected  Wednesday, 
I  called  on  him  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore-dimier,  as  I  often  did  when  we  were 
to  dine  out  together,  to  see  that  he  was 
ready  in  time,  and  to  accompany  him. 
I  found  him  buffeting  his  books,  as  upon 
a  fmrmer  occaBi<m*,  covered  with  dust, 
and  making  no  preparation  for  going 
abroad.  <*  How  is  this,  sir?  (said  L) 
Don*t  you  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Dilly's?"  Johnson.  '^  Sir,  I  did 
not  think  of  going  to  Dilly 's :  it  went  out 
of  my  head.  I  have  ordered  dimier  at 
hoase  with  Mrs.  Williams.*'  Boswell. 
"  But,  my  dear  sir,  yoa  know  yon  were 
engaged  to  Mr.  Dilly,  and  I  told  him  so. 
He  will  expect  you,  and  will  be  much 
disappointed  if  you  don't  come."  John- 
son. ^*  Yon  most  talk  to  Mrs.  Williams 
about  this.** 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared 
that  what  I  was  so  confident  I  had  se- 
cnred  would  yet  be  frustrated.  He  had 
accustomed  himseif  to  show  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams such  a  degree  of  humane  attention 
as  frequently  imposed  some  restraint 
upon  him ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should 
be  obstinate,  he  would  not  stir.  I  has- 
tened down  stairs  to  the  blind  lady's 
room,  and  told  her  I  was  in  great  noeasi- 
ness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  bad  engaged  to  me 
to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly'a,  bat  that 
he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten  his  en- 
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himwir  at  owM  to  the  disposMMi  and 
manners  of  those  whom  be  might  chance 
to  meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon 
the  tjibte''  ditwilved  hi>  reverie,  and  we 
ail  mt  down  witihoaC  any  aymptofti  of  ill 
hamoar^  There  were  pretfent.  bendes 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Arthor  Lee,  who 
was  u  old  oompaiHOii  of  mine  when  he 
aUidfed  physicfc  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Milicr,  Dr.  Lcttsom,  awl  Mr. 
Sbter  the  dmggist.  Mr.  Wilkes  placed 
bloneif  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved 
to  him  with  ao  aavch  attention  and  polite- 
neas  that  he  gained  tkpon  him  insensibly. 
No  man  eat  more  heartily  than  Johnson, 
or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and  deli- 
cate. Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assidnons  in 
helping  him  to  some  fine  veal.  **  Pray 
ffive  me  leave,  sir-~It  is  better  here^A 
Uttle  of  the  brown'-Some  fat,  sir-^A 
little  of  the  staflRng— Some  gravy^Let 
me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  yon  some 
hotter — Allow  me  to  recommend  asqueeze 
ef  this  orange;— or  the  lemon,  perhaps, 
may  have  more  zest."—**  Sir,  sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  yon,  str,"  erted  Johnson,  bow- 
ing ,  and  turning  his  head  to  him  with  a 
hx>k  ^r  some  time  of  *'  sorly  virtue  */' 
bat,  in  a  short  while,  of  complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said, 
"  He  Is  not  a  good  mimick."  One  of 
the  company  added,  **  A  merry  Andrew, 
a  bufibou."  Johnson.  **  But  he  has  wit 
too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in 
fertility  and  variety  of  imageiy,  and  not 
empty  of  reading;  he  has  knowledge 
enough  to  fill  up  bis  part.  One  species 
of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
^  of  escape.  Yon  drive  him  into  a  comer 
with  both  hands ;  but  he's  gone,  sir,  when 
yon  think  yon  have  got  him— like  an  ani- 
mal that  jumps  over  your  head.  Then 
he  has  a  great  range  for  wit ;  he  never 
lets  truth  stand  between  him  and  a  jest, 
and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse.  Gar- 
rick  is  under  many  restraints  from  which 
Foote  is  free."  Wilkbs.  **  Garrick's  wit 
is  more  like  Lord  Chesterfield's."  John- 
son. **  The  first  time  I  was  in  company 
with  Foote  was  at  Fitsherbert's.  Having 
no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was 
resolved  not  to  be  pleased;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his 
will.  I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty 
sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him.  But 
the  dog  was  so  very  comical  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 


throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair,  and 
fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  sir,  he  was  irre- 
sistible f.  He  upon  one  occasion  expe- 
rienced, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 

*  JohnBon**  "  London,  a  Poem,"  t.  146. 

f  Foote  told  me,  that  Johmoo  said  of  him. 
"  For  loud,  obstreperous,  broad-faced  mirth,  I 
koow  not  bis  equal." 


effitracy  of  his  powen  of  entertaining. 
Amongst  die  musy  alad  various  modes 
which  he  tried  of  getting  money,  he  be* 
eanse  a  partner  with  a  small  beer  brewer, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits 
for  procuring  cuetoiners  amongst  his  nn* 
oierotts  acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was 
one  who  took  hia  nnall  beer ;  but  it  was 
so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to 
drink  it.  They  were  at  some  loss  how  to 
notify  their  resolation,  being  afraid  of 
offsnding  their  master,  who  they  knew 
liked  Foote  mnch  as  a  companion.  At 
last  they  fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy, 
who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their 
depaty,  and  deKver  their  remonstrance ; 
and,  having  invested  him  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  kitdien,  he  was  to  inform 
Mr.  Fitaherbert,  in  all  their  names,  npoii 
a  certftin  d«y,  that  they  would  drink 
Footers  small  beer  no  longer.  On  that 
day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitsher- 
bert's,  and  this  boy  served  at  table ;  he 
was  so  delighted  widi  Foote's  stories, 
and  merriment,  and  grimace,  tfa^it,  when 
be  went  down  stairs,  he  told  th^n, '  This 
is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  vrill 
not  deliver  your  message.  I  will  drink 
his  small  beer.' " 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could 
not  have  done  this.  Wilkes.  **  Garrick 
would  have  made  the  small  beer  still^ 
smaller.  He  is  now  leaving  the  stage; 
but  he  will  play  ScrtOf  all  his  life."  I 
knew  that  Johnson  would  let  nobody 
attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick 
said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him  praise 
his  liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  his  com- 
mendation of  his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said, 
loudly,  **  I  have  heard  Garrick  is  libe- 
ral." Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir,  I  know  that 
Garrick  has  given  away  more  money 
than  any  man  in  England  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  osten- 
tations views.  Garrick  was  very  poor 
when  he  began  iifie ;  so  when  he  came  to 
have  money,  be  probably  was  very  un- 
skilful in  giving  away,  and  saved  when 
he  should  not.  But  Garrick  beean  to  be 
liberal  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which 
he  has  had  has  been  very  lucky  for  him, 
and  prevented  his  having  had  many  ene> 
mies.  Ton  despise  a  man  fbr  avarice, 
but  do  not  hate  him.  Garrick  might 
have  been  mnch  better  attacked  for  living 
with  more  splendour  than  is  suitable  to 
a  player :  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have 
assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might 
have  galled  him  more.  But  they  have 
kept  clamouring  about  his  avarice,  which 
has  rescued  him  fforn  much  obloquy  and 
envy," 

Talking  of  the  great  difilculty  of  ob- 
taining anthentick  information  for  bio- 
graphy, Johnson  told  us,  "  When  I  was 
Z 
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a  young  fellow,  I  wanted  to  write  the 

*  Life  of  Dryden  ;*  and,  in  order  to  get 
materials,  I  applied  to  the  only  two  per- 
sons then  alive  who  had  seen  him ;  these 
were  old  Swinney  and  old  Gibber.  Swin- 
ney's  information  was  no  more  than  this, 

*  That  at  Will's  Coffee-house  Dryden  had 
a  particular  chair  for  himself,  which  was 
set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  was  then 
called  his  winter  chair ;  and  that  it  was 
carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in 
summer,  and  was  then  called  his  summer 
chair.'  Gibber  could  tell  no  more  bat 
'  That  he  remembered  him  a  decent  old 
man,  arbiterofcritical  disputes  at  Will's.* 
You  are  to  consider  that  Gibber  was  then 
at  a  great  distance  from  Dryden,  had 
perhaps  one  leg  only  in  the  room,  and 
durst  not  draw  in  the  other.*'  Boswell. 
*'  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  observation?" 
Johnson.  '*  I  think  not."  Boswell.. 
"You  will  allow  his  'Apology'  to  be 
well  done.**  Johnson.  "  Very  well  done, 
to  be  sure,  sir.  That  book  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's  remark : 

*  Each  might  bis  several  province  well  com- 

mand, 
Woold   all  but  stoop  to  vtbat  they  nnder- 
stand.'" 

Boswell.  *'  And  his  plays  are  good." 
Johnson.  '*  Yes ;  but  that  was  his  trade ; 
V esprit  du  corps:  he  had  been  all  his 
life  among  players  and  play  writers.  I 
wondered  that  he  had  so  little  to  say  in 
conversation,  for  he  had  kept  the  best 
company,  and  learned  all  that  can  be  got 
by  the  ear.  He  abused  Pindar  to  me, 
and  then  showed  me  an  ode  of  his  own, 
with  an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet 
soar  on  an  eagle's  wing*.  I  told  him 
that  when  the  ancients  made  a  simile, 
they  always  made  it  like  something 
real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  "  among 
all  the  bold  flights  of  Shakspeare's  ima- 
gination, the  boldest  was  making  Birnam- 
wood  march  to  Dunsinane;  creating  a 
wood  where  there  never  was  a  shrub ;  a 
wood  in  Scotland  1  ha !  ha !  ha !"  And 
he  also  observed,  that  **  the  clannish 
slavery  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was 
the  single  exception  to  Milton's  remark 
of  *  The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liber- 
ty,' being  worshiped  in  all  hilly  coun- 
tries."— '*  When  I  was  at  Inverary  (said 
he),  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend,  Archi- 
bald Duke  of  Argyle,  his  dependents 
congratulated  me  on  being  such  a  favou- 
rite of  his  Grace  ?  I  said,  *  It  is  then, 
gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me ;  for  if  I 
had  displeased  the  Duke,  and  he  had 
wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Gampbell  among 
you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring 

•  Seep.  121. 


John  Wilkes's  head  to  him  in  a  cburger. 
It  would  have  been  only 

'  Off  with  his  head !  so  much  for  Aylesbury,* 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of 
the  contested  passage  in  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  DiMcile  est  proprik  communia 
dicere.**  Mr.  Wilkes,  according  to  my 
note,  gave  the  interpretation  thus :  '*  It 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  propriety  of 
common  things;  as,  if  a  poet  had  to 
speak  of  Queen  Garoline  drinking  tea, 
he  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vulgarity 
of  cups  and  saucers."  But  upon  reading 
my  note,  he  tells  me  what  he  meant  to 
say,  that  the  word  communia  being  a 
Roman  law  term,  signifies  here  things 
communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what 
have  never  yet  been  treated  by  any 
body  ;  and  this  appears  clearly  from 
what  followed. 


-Tuipte 


Rcctius  Iliacum  carmen  dedueu  in  actus 
Qnam  ti  proferre$  ignola  indictague  primus.** 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  ont  of 
the  Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not  handled 
before  f.    Johnson.  "  He  means  that  it 

t  My  very  pleasant  friend  himself,  as  well 
as  others  who  remember  old  stories,  will  no 
doubt  be  surprised  when  I  observe  iliat  John 
IVilkes  here  shows  himself  to  be  of  the  War- 
hnrtonian  School.  It  is  neverllieless  true,  as 
appears  from  Dr.  Hurd  tke  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester's very  elegant  commentary  and  notes 
on  the  "  Epislola  ad  Pisones,** 

It  is  necessary  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
question  that  the  whole  passage  in  which  the 
words  occur  should  be  kept  in  view : 

'*  Si  quid  inexpertum   scetut  commillis,  et 

audes 
Pe        am  fnrmare  novain,  servetur  ad  tmum 
Qw        ab  tnceplo  procisserit,  et  sibi  contlei, 
Di        e  est  proprte  communia  dicere:  tuque 
Re        t  iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Qh        H  proferres  ignola  indictaque  primus. 
Pt        I  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
JVc        rca  vilempatutumque  moraberis  orbtm, 
Nt        rbum  verba  curabis  reddireftdus 
In.'.  ■  ,1  res  ;  nee  dcsilies  imitator  in  arctum 
Un.t'-  pedem  prof  err e  pudor  vetat  out  opetis 

The  "  Commentary  **  thus  illustrates  it : 
"  But  the  formation  of  quite  iuu>  ekaracttrs 
is  a  work  of  great  difliculty  and  hazard.  For 
here  there  is  no  generally  leceived  and  fixed 
archetype  to  work  after,  but  every  one  judges 
of  common  right  according  to  tlie  extent  and 
comprehension  of  his  own  idea ;  therefore  he 
advises  to  labour  and  refil  old  characters  and 
subjects,  particularly  those  made  known  and 
authorised  by  the  practice  of  Homer  and  the 
Epic  writers." 

The  "Note"  is 

**  Difficile  EST  PHOPRIB  COMMUNU  DICBRS." 

Lambin's  Comment  is  "  Communia  hoc  loco 
appellat  Horatius  argumenla  fabulamm  a 
rtnll<i  adhnc  tractala :  et  ita,  qwt  cuivis  expO' 
sita  sunt  et  in  meilio  quodammodo  posUn, 
quasi  vacua  et  a  nemine  oecupata.**  An<l  that 
tliis  is  the  true  meaniug  of  eommtinia  is  evi- 
dently fixed  by  tlie  words,  if  MO<a  indictague. 


jltTKt.  07. 


k  dtfficiilt  to  appropriate  to  particalar 
persons  qoalitiea  which  are  oommoii  to 
ali  m»nlcind,  as  Homer  has  done." 

WiLKfiS.  "  We  have  no  City  Poet 
now :  that  is  an  office  which  has  gone 
into  disase.  The  last  was  Eikanah  Set- 
tle. There  is  something  in  names  which 
one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now  Eikanah 
Settle  sounds  so  qvser,  who  can  expect 
much  from  that  name  ?  We  should  have 
no  hesitation  to  give  it  for  John  Dryden, 
in  preference  to  Eikanah  Settle,  from 
tiie  names  only,  without  knowing  their 
different  merits."  Johnson.  "  I  suppose, 
sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for  Aldermen  in 
bis  time  as  John  Home  could  do  now. 
Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  leain 
English  1" 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch 
who  had  taken  possession  of  a  barren 
part  of  America,  and  wondered  \vby 
they  should  choose  it.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  all  barrenness  is  comparative.  The 
Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren." 
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which  are  explanatory  of  it;  so  that  the  sense 
fiven  it  in  tiie  commeatarv  is  unquestionably 
tlie  riKht  one.  Yet,  notwiinstandiuf  (he  clear- 


fiven  it  in  tiie  commeatarv  is  unquestionably 
tlie  riKht  one.  Yet,  notwiinstandiuf  (he  clear- 
ness of  the  case,  a  late  critick  has  iTiis  siraiij^e 


ucsa  ut  luc  CBBC,  B  laic  uiiiiua  lias  uiib  bu  uiigt: 

paRsaji^e :  "  Dijieile  quldem  esse  proprie  com- 
MUHia  dicere,  hoc  est,  materiam  vulgarem, 
notam  (t  e  medio  petitam,  ita  immutare  at- 
qiie  exoruare,  ul  nova  et  scriptori  propria 
videatur,  ultro  roncedimus ;  et  maximi  procnl 
dtibio  ponderis  ista  est  observatio.  Seaoiuni- 
bits  Muringue  eoUatis,  et  turn  diffieilis  turn 
venusti,  tamjitdicii  quam  ingenii  ratione  ha- 
bUa,  major  vidtlur  esse  gloria  fabulam  for- 
mare  ptnitus  novam,  quam  veterem,  utCHtique 
mulatamt  de  ttovo  exhibcre.^  (Poet.  Prael. 
v.  ii.  p.  164).  Where  having  finit  put  a  wrung 
construction  on  the  word  eommvmia,  he  em- 
ploys it  to  introduce  an  impertinent  qriticiom. 
For  where  does  the  poet  prefer  the  glory  of 
refltiing  old  subjects  to  that  of  inventing  new 
ones!  The  contrary  is  implied  in  what  he 
urges  about  tbe  superioiur  difficulty  of  the 
latter,  from  which  he  dissuades  his  country- 
men, only  in  respect  of  their  abilities  and 
inexperience  in  these  matters;  and  in  order 
to  cultivate  in  them,  which  is  the  main  view 
of^iie  Bpistle,  a  spirit  of  correctness,  by  send- 
ing tbrm  to  the  old  subjects  treated  by  the 
Greek  writers. 

For  my  own  part  (with  all  deference  for 
Dr.  Hurd,  who  thinks  the  ease  clear),  I  con- 
sider the  passage,  "  Difficile  est  proprie  eom- 
mwnia  dicere,**  to  be  a  crux  for  the  criiicks 
on  Horace. 

Tlie  explication  which  my  Lord  of  Worces- 
ter treatfi  wilh  so  much  contempt  is  iieverthe- 
lesA  countenanced  by  authority  whii-h  I  And 
quoted  by  the  learned  Baxcer  in  his  edition 
of  Horace,  "  Dijletle  est  proprie  communia 
dicere,  h.  e.  res  vulgaies  disertis  verbi« 
eanarrare,  vci  hnmile  thema  cum  dignitate 
tractare.  DiMcile  est  commwies.  res  proprH* 
expUcare  verbis.  Vet.  Schol."  I  was  much 
disappointed  to  And  that  the  great  critick, 
Dr.  Bentley,  has  no  note  upon  this  very  diffi- 
cult passage,  as  from  bis  vigorous  and  illumi- 
nate niin>i  1  should  have  ex|iected  to  receive 
more  satisfaction  than  I  have  yet  had. 

Sanadon  tlius  treats  of  it:  **  Proprie  com- 
mntiia  dicere,-  ftst  a  diie,  quHlH>st  pas  aise 
4e  former  a  ces  persounafts  d'imaginatioH, 


the  English.  You  have  now  been  in 
Scotland,  sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not  see 
meat  and  drink  enough  there."  John-^ 
SON.  '*  Why  yes,  sir ;  meat  and  drink 
enough  to  give  the  inhabitants  sufficient 
strength  to  ran  away  from  home."  All 
these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said 
sportively,  quite  in  jest,  and  with  a  smile, 
which  showed  that  he  meant  only  wit. 
Upon  this  topick  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
could  perfectly  assimilate ;  here  was  a 
bond  of  union  between  them ;  and  I  was 
conscious  that,  as  both  of  them  had  vi- 
sited Caledonia,  both  were  fully  satisfied 
of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine. 
But  they  amused  themselves  with  per- 
severing in  the  old  jokes.  When  I 
claimed  a  superiority  for  Scotland  over 
England  in  one  respect,  that  no  man  can 
be  arrested  there  for  a  debt  merely  be- 
cause another  swears  it  against  him  ;  bat 
there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of  a 

des  earaeteres  particuUers  et  cependani  vrai- 
semblahles,  Comme  Pon  a  etc  U  maitre  de  lea 
former  teU  qtCon  a  voutu,  les.fautes  que  Con 
fait  en  cela  sont  moitis  pardonnabUs.  C'*esl 
pourquoi  Horace  conseiUe  de  prendre  toujonts 
des  S7ijets  connus,  tels  qtie  sont,  par  exemple, 
ceux  que  Pon  pent  tirer  des  poemes  d?Ho- 
mereJ" 

And  Dacier  observes  upon  it:  **  Apres  avoir 
marque  les  deux  qitalites  qu^ilfant  donner  ohx 
personnages  qu'on  inveute,  ll  coHseille  aux 
Poetes  tragiques,  de  tt*tu«r  pas  trap  faciU- 
ment  de  cettu  liberie  qu'ils  ont  d'en  inventer, 
car  il  est  tres  difficile  de  reusiir  dans  ces  nou- 
veaux  earaeteres..  II est  malaise,  dit  Horace, 
de  traiter  proprement,  c'est  a  dire  convenable- 
ment,  des  siijets  cummuns:  e*est  a  direr  des 
tttjets  invenles,  et  qui  n'oni  ancnu  fondemmt 
Mt  dans  rHistoire  ni  dans  la  Fable ;  et  il  Us 
appeUe  comniiinf>,  parce  quHls  sont  en  dispo- 
sition a  tout  le  monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a 
te  droit  de  les  inueuter,  et  quails  sont^  comme 
on  dit,  au  premier  occupant.^  See  his  obser- 
vation j  at  large  on  this  exprestfion  and  the 
following. 

After  ali,  1  cannot  help  entertaining  some 
loubt  whether  the  words,  **  Difficile  osturo-. 
prie  communia  dicere,  may  not  have  been 
tlirown  in  by  Horace  to  form  ^separaft  article 
in  a  *'  choice  of  difficulties"  which  a  poet  has 
to  encounter  who  chooses  a  new  subject ;  in 
which  case  it  must  be  uncertain  vhich  of  the 
various  explanations  is  the  true  one,  and 
every  reader  has  a  right  to  decide  as  it  may 
strike  his  own  fancy.  And  even  should  tbe 
words  be  understood,  as  they  generally  are, 
to  be  connected  both  with  what  goes  Before 
and  what  comes  after,  the  exact  sense  can- 
not be  absolutely  ascertained ;  for  instance, 
whether  proprie  is  meant  to  signify  in  an 
appropriated  manner,  as  Dr.  Johnson  here 
understands  it,  or,  as  it  is  often  used  by 
Cicero,  with  prfipriety,  or  elegantly.  In  short, 
it  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  defect  in  perspicuity 
in  an  admirable  writer,  who  wilh  almost  every 
species  of  excelienre,  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  that  quality.  Tbe  length  of  this  note  per- 
haps requires  an  apology.  Many  of  my  read- 
ers, .1  doubt  not,  will  admit  that  a  critical 
discussion  of  a  passage  in  a  favourite  classick .-. 
I  is  very  engaging. 
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court  of  law  ascertaiaUig  its  jastice ;  and 
tb«t  a  seizare  of  the  pcnoD,  before  jadg- 
ment  is  obtained,  can  take  place  only  if 
his  creditor  shoald  swear  that  he  is  about 
to  fly  from  the  country,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically expressed,  is  in  meditatione 
J^»g4B.  WiLEES.  **  That,  I  shoald  think, 
may  be  safely  sworn  of  all  the  Scotch 
nation.'^  Jommbon.  (To  Mr.  Wilkes) 
"  You  must  know,  sir,  I  lately  took  ray 
friend  Boswell,  and  showed  him  genuine 
civilized  life  in  an  English  provincial 
town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield, 
iny  native  cHy,  that  h«  might  see  for 
once  real  civility :  for  you  know  he  lives 
among  ravages  in  Scotland  and  among 
rakes  in  London."  Wilkes.  "  Except 
when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  decent 
people,  like  you  and  me."  Johnson, 
(smiling).  **  And  we  ashamed  of  him.'' 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  John- 
son told  the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs. 
Macautay  to  allow  her  footman  to  sit 
down  widft  them,  to  prove  the  ridicn^ 
lonsness  of  the  argument  for  the  equality 
of  mankind ;  and  he  said  to  me  after- 
wards, with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  **  Yon 
saw  Mr.  Wilkes  acqaiesoed."  Wilkes 
talked  with  all  imaginable  freedom  of 
the  ludicrous  title  given  to  the  Attorney 
General,  Diaholua  ReffU ;  adding,  "  I 
have  reason  to  know  something  about 
that  officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel."  Johnson,  who  many  people  would 
have  supposed  must  have  been  furionsly 
angry  at  hearing  this  talked  of  so  ligbtfy, 
said  not  a  word.  He  was  now,  indeed, 
a  good  humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  aceesnon  of 
Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady,  well 
known  for  her  various  talents,  and  of 
Mr.  Aldermaa  Lee.  Amidst  some  pa- 
triotick  groans,  somebody  (I  think  the 
Alderman)  said,  **  Poor  Old  England  is 
lost."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much 
to  be  lamented  that  Old  England  is  lost, 
as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it*." 
Wilkes.  ''Had  Lord  Bute  governed 
Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and  dedi- 
cate *  MoRTinsR  *  to  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a 
fine  print  of  a  beautiful  female  figure 
which  hung  in  the  room,  and  pointed  ont 
the  elegant  contour  of  the  bosom  with  the 
finger  of  an  arch  connoisseur.  He  after- 
wards in  a  conversation  with  me  wag- 
gishly insisted  that  all  the  time  Johnson 
showed  visible  signs  of  a  fervent  admira- 
tion of  the  corresponding  charms  of  the 
fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so 
perfect  as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to 

•  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on 
Ibis  strong  and  pointed  remark,  in  which  a 
very  great  deal  of  meaning  u  condensed. 


gfcv«  a  notiott  of  m  Tciy  carious  falter- 
view,  wkleh  was  not  only  pleasing  at  tbe 
time,  but  bad  the  agreeaWe  and  benign 
nant  effect  of  reconciling  any  animosity 
and  sweetening  any  acidity  which,  in  the 
various  bnstle  of  political  contest,  had 
been  prodnced  in  the  minds  of  two  men, 
who,  though  widely  different,  had  so 
many  things  in  common — classical  leara*. 
ing,  modem  literature,  wit  and  huntoor, 
and  ready  repaitee— -that  it  would  bav« 
been  moch  to  be  regretted  if  lAey  had- 
been  for  ever  at  a  distance  ftvos  eaeh 
other. 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for 
this  successful  negoHoHonj  and  plea- 
santly said,  "  that  there  was  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Corps  DiflomaHque,** 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had 
the  latisfaction  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams how  much  he  had  been  pleased  with 
Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  what  an 
agreeable  day  he  had  passcd.- 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  cele- 
brated Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  whoun 
I  had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame  of  her. 
talents,  address,  and  irresistible  power  of 
fascination.  To  a  lady  who  disapproved 
of  my  visiting  her,  he  said,  on  a  former 
occasion,  **  Nay,  madam,  Boswell  is  in 
the  right ;  I  shonld  have  visited  her  my- 
self, were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a 
trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  news- 
papers." This  evening  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
envy  him  his  acquamtance  with  Mrs. 
Rndd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of 
making  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
givine  a  full  account  of  it;  and  that 
Mr.  Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as  a 
motto, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Mak.*' 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  ^et  more  by 
the  book  than  the  jaunt  will  cost  yon ;. 
so  yon  will  have  your  diversion  for  no- 
thing, and  add  to  your  reputation." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took 
leave  of  him,  being  to  set  ont  for  Scot- 
land. I  thanked  him  with  great  warmth  ^ 
for  all  his  kindness.  "  Sir  (said  he),  yon 
are  very  welcome.  Nobody  repays  it 
with  more." 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has 
gone  round  the  world  of  the  rough,  and 
passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of  this 
great  and  good  man.  That  he  had  occa- 
sional sallies  of  heat  of  temper,  and  that 
he  was  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  "  easily 
provoked"  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and 
sometimes  too  desiroos  of  triumph  in 
colloquial  contest,  must  be  allowed.  The 
quickness  both  of  his  perception  and  sen- 
sibility disposed  him  to  sudden  explo- 
sions of  satire :  to  which  liis  extraordinary 


Ar4T.  er. 

Kttdiaew  of  wit  was  •  strong  and  aknost 
inesistible  IncitemenA.  T»  adept  one  of 
the  finest  images  ia  Mr.  Home's  "  Do« 
glas," 


Decision  followed,  an  the  rbuaderbolt 
Purdues  tlie  flaafa  P   ■ 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  -was 
often  so  eager  to  apply  the  lash  that  the 
Jodge  had  not  time  to  consider  the  case 
with  snfficieDt  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable 
for  violence  of  temper  may  be  granted  ; 
bat  let  as  ascertain  the  degree,  and  not 
let  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  per- 
petual rage,  and  never  without  a  club  in 
his  hand  to  knock  down  every  one  who 
approached  him.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest  part 
of  hh  time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay, 
polite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  woi-d ;  so 
nwch  so  that  many  gentlemen  who  were 
^loog  acqaainted  with  him  never  received 
or  even  heard  a  rtrong  expression  from 
3iim. 

The  following  letters  comccming  an 
Spitaph  wkkh  he  wrote  for  the  monu- 
ment of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  aflFord  at  onoe  a  proof  of  bis  an- 
aflected  modesty,  his  carelessness  as  to 
bis  own  writinp,  and  of  the  great  respect 
whieh  be  enteitaaned  for  the  taste  awi 
judgment  of  tlie  excellent  and  eminent 
person  to  whom  they  arc  addressed : 

**  TO  SIR  iOSHUA  EEYMOLDS. 
**  DEAR  MR, 

«*  I  HATE  been  kept  away  from  yon  I 
know  not  well  how,  and  of  these  vexa- 
tioos  hinderances  1  know  not  ^en  there 
will  be  an  end.    I  therefore  send  yoa  the 

Soor  dear  Doctor's  epitaph.     Read  it 
rst  yonrseJf;  and  4f  vou  then  think  it 
right,  show  it  to  the  Olob.    I  am,  yoa 
know,  willing  to  be  corrected.    If  you 
think  any  thing  mach  amiss,  keep  it  to 
yourself  tiH  we  come  together.    I  have 
sent   two  eopies,   but  prefer  the  card. 
The  «hites  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy. 
"  I  am.  SIR, 
"  Yojur  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  May  1%  ITW." 
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raUum  *.   It  wns  a  sorry  trick  Co  ioae  it ; 
help  me  if  yon  can.    I  lun,  sir, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"J^ioess,  ma." 

"  The  gout  grows  better,  bat  slowly." 


-  On  each  glaaee  of  thought 


TO  THE  SAMS. 


*SIR, 


"  Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send 
the  Epitaph  to  Dr.  Beattie ;  I  am  very 
willing,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot  im- 
mediately recollect  it.  She  tells  roe  you 
have  lost  it.  Try  to  recollect,  and  put 
down  as  much  as  yoa  retain ;  yoa  per- 
haps may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped. 
The  lines  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  are 
something  of  rerum  ctvUiuot  Hve  natu' 


It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  Lon. 
don  in  this  year,  that  this  Epitaph  gave 
occasion  to  a  JRemoTutrauce  to  the  Mo- 
narch of  Literatare,  for  an  acoonnt  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William 
Forbes,  of  PitsUgo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject 
more  Ailly  and  clearl^  before  them,  I 
shall  first  insert  the  Epitaph. 

**  OuvARii  Goldsmith, 

Poette,  Phjfsici,  HiUoriei, 

Om  wuUumJere  scridendi  gentu 

Non  teti^it, 


Hifgit, 

\gUnoj 


NttUutn  quod  (etigU  non  omavit: 

Sive  rinu  ettnU  movendi. 

Sine  taerumm, 

Affeetunm  potent  mi  Uhu  dominalor: 

Ingenio  sublimit,  vividutt  versatilit, 

Oratione  grandit,  nitidut,  veiiustns  : 

Hoc  mouHtuenM  metnoriam  cotuU 

Sodalium  amot\ 

A  mieorum  fides, 

Lectoritm  veneratio. 

Pfahu  in  Uremia  PornUe  Longfordientis, 

In  loco  cui  nom«n  PaUaif 

Nov.  XXIX.  iiDocxxxi; 

Bblan*  titerit  inttitutut : 

Obut  Londini, 

April.  IV.  MTCCLXxiv." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  tome  thus  : 
**  I  enclose  the  Mound  Bobin.  This  jeu 
d'esprit  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner 
at  onr  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'o.  Ail 
the  company  present,  except  myself,  were 
friends  and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith. 1^  Epitaph,  written  for  him  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  became  the  sabject  of  con- 
versation, and  various  emendations  were 
suggested,  which  it  was  agreed  sltouid  be 
submitted  to  the  Doctor's  consideration. 
— Bat  the  question  was,  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  propose  them  to  him  1  At 
last  it  was  hinted,  that  there  could  be  no 
way  so  good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robing 
as  the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make 
use  of  when  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy, 
so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  puts  bis 
name  first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This 
proposition  was  instantly  assented  to; 
and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  i,  drew  ap  an  addrt-es 
to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was 

•  These  words  must  liare  been  ia  the  etiirr 
oopy.  Tbey  are  not  ia  that  which  wu  pre- 
ferred. 

t  [This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  tran«< 
Jated  to  the  See  of  timerick,  died  at  Wimble- 
don in  Surrey,  June  7,  18M,  in  bis  eiahtieth 
J  ear.  The  original  RoHudHi^in  remained  io 
is  possessjon;  the  paper  which  Sir  William 
Forbes  (ranawi(Usd  to.  M^  ^well  b^iog  ouf y 
a  copy.    M.^ 
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feared  the  Doctor  might  think  treated 
the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr. 
Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it 
stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

"  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  it  with  much 
good  humour*,  and  desired  Sir  Joshua 
to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  he  would  alter 
the  Epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased 
■as  to  the  sense  of  it ;  but  he  would  never 
consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  West- 
minster A  hhey  with  an  English  inscrip- 
tion, 

**  I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a 
species  of  literary  curiosity  worth  pre- 
serving, as  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree, 
Dr.  Johnson's  character." 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  a  paper  which  I  doubt 
not  of  their  being  desirous  to  see. 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is 
very  just.  The  anecdote  now  related 
proves,  in  the  stron'gest  manner,  the 
reverence  and  awe  with  which  Johnson 
was  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 

•  He  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Warlon'p 
name  to  the  sugre^tion  that  the  Epitaph 
should  he  in  Enelish,  ohserved  to  Sir  Josliua. 
*'  I  wonder  tliat  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession, BhoHid  he  such  a  fool."  He  said  too, 
"  I  should  hare  thought  Mund  Burke  would 
have  bad  more  sense."  Mr.  Langton,  who  was 
one  of  (be  company  at  Sir  Joshua's,  like  a 
sturdy  scholar,  resolutely  refused  to  sign  the 
Round  Robin.  TTie  Rpitaph  is  engraved  upon 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  monument  without  any  alte- 
ration. At  another  time,  when  somebody  en- 
deavoured to  argue  ill  favour  of  its  being  in 
English,  Johnson  said, «'  The  language  of  the 
country  of  which  a  lenrned  U'»i>  wa*  *  n:itive 
is  t\al  tjie  1isn|rki>l|^i.f  Or  f*ir  hin  r|:i;l[JiE<<3),  uhich 
kIiUuIcI  bit  \a  Andttnt  and  pc rliiUncJiL  Ki  n;:  <i:''Srr. 
CfinndduT,  sitj  bnivf  j'liir  «1iii|jtil  fi-^tl  wltl-  foil 
Irtliiidiil  Hrnt5!r.l;iipi  im  u|,-ira|.l]  n|.rpri  If  i-iins 
fit  ZhifrAj^-FiT  11. V  i'-.'.tt  I'.iri,  I  rhiiii*  il 
KfljilM  ht  hrtt  U<  liiaii'  F:fNr.i|Si^  v  nfci  n  ffjth 
in  it  lenrrird  LiUuriLkirt^  unil  in  Wa-  I;m:<^ii.il'i:!  of 
thE^  cniincry^  '•n  tt\nl  rlK'T  mi^ljt  havt  Ihn'  id- 
n  » tag  n  nt  hplHif  Tiiciri:  imlVi!  rfrill  I  y  ylnl  i  ■  iv  f  r.  otl , 
flndac  tlie  s-BRip  (inse  (m^ -rcjiirerl  tif  rNi'.-iral 
slahUllv.  1  caiiitof^  Imv^etcrT  l^mi  lu'  m  i  pi- 
nif^Un  Ihtt  tl  ie  ]]t.tt  iiiQrImilly  (iist.'rinHi^uMve. 
^pliTlvmBrto  Or>l;dfiiu|lli  E<qiiul[v  llic  CLurii'-r^  c.f 
*'  Pott^y  HisfftrMj  PAyiil^i;'  is  Min  1^  not 
riFliT;  fnr!M  tn  hiAttaint  Iti  the  M^it  -.f  ihose 
rp[rhi'ii,  1  tipive  lic'flrd  Jnlinn^o  hini**'ii'  -ay, 
**  Ci«iIiJ»IUJII1t  fiir,  u  H|  ifiie  -a*  a  r^ry  Hini  FmioK 
upnn  Jhe  >i»l>Jtfel;  but  iflic  ran  d>d;iinL-iii^li  a 
cow  frtrDi  a.  hnrup,  tl'a'r  1  Tieljetr,  w^s'  '  4  the 
fcfent  nf  Im  hnmirlcnite:  nt  nAturjE  lti''ii.iy." 
Ht4  boak  ifl  indcoi]  aDCSiri'lEtnr  per^^Tcunice, 
[houd^b  \n  Mmf  ii]»tFinrBk  he  appfari'  i^  ii..*ve 
iritnted  ti3n  mwh  {f>  H^iH^i^  ufm,  viiili  .il:  his 
tlllruret itral  ^ni<t<ni:|ly  ajid  L-s[i'zr>r[tiii.Li  ^  i!lo- 
qu^nrci.  t «i]«p«rE  hild  litH«  tr:Uii\\  \iifn\\v.At'wn 
Id  ib<  H'-icnre  oit  Hhich  he  wfule  to  [irlimra- 
My.  Fnr  Iei^jtiijcls  lit:  H-Hh  mf  (Hui  iln'  <-ow 
ftlFnU  bt^r  liT^rn^  r>t-i>ry  Twii  yL'nrvt  ^  u\«-t  |ial- 
pnblf!  ffrr»tkr#  nUicU  0[ild»&Sid  baa  ra.irliruily 
tfimFrciTf-i  in1-i  bib  tjadk.  It  i»  wrtnctep Ui ■  iliat 
I''  i"'.ii.  iMi-i  h^pifc  1^  nturb  in  rhe  foiiiury,  at 
I'  ''V  %  ^hniilrl  hLivf  fallen  ihio  fiicii  a 

I'l 1-     I  »iif>pqB«  hr  his  toti{uhin4*i4  the 

cow  with  the  deer. 


nent  men  of  his  time,  in  varlotrs  depart- 
ments, and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived 
most  with  him ;  while  it  also  confirms 
what  I  have  again  and  again  incnlcated, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  of  that  fero- 
cious and  irascible  character  which  has 
been  ignorantly  imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be 
remarked  as  one  of  the  thousand  in- 
stances which  evince  the  extraordinary 
promptitude  of  Mr.  Burke ;  who,  while 
be  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things,  can 
adorn  the  least;  can,  with  equal  facility, 
embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  specu- 
lations of  politicks,  or  the  ingenions 
topicks  of  literary  investigation  f. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELX.. 
'*  BfADAM, 

"  You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in 
omitting  to  answer  the  letter  with  which 
you  favoured  me  some  time  ago.    I  ima- 

fined  it  to  have  been  written  without 
fr.  Boswell's  knowledge,  and  therefore 
supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I 
could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

"  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchin- 
ieck  is  now  over ;  and  since  young  Alex- 
ander has  appeared  I  hope  no  more 
difficulties  will  arise  among  you ;  for  I 
sincerely  wish  you  all  happy.  Do  not 
teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as 
you  dislike  me  yourself;  but  let  me  at 
least  have  Veronica's  kindness,  because 
she  is  my  acquaintance. 

*•  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell 
home ;  it  is  well  that  you  have  him  ;  he 
has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him 
to  Lichfield,  and  he  has  followed  Mr. 
Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care  of  him, 
and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  you  is 
in  loving  him ;  and  while  we  are  so 
much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  our  other  quarrels  will,  I 
hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness. 

**  I  am,  MADAM, 

'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  May  16, 1776." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*'  Edinburgh,  June  23,  1776. 
"  You  have  formerly  complained  that 
my  letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no 
danger  of  that  complaint  being  made  at 
present ;  for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to 
write  to  you  at  all.  [Here  an  account  of 
having  been  aflflicted  with  a  return  of 
melancholy  or  bad  spirits.] 
*'  The  boxes  of  books  |  which  yon  seut^ 

t  Beside  this  Latin  Epitajpli,  Johnson  ho- 
noured  the  memory  of  his  Iriend  Goldsmith 
with  a  short  one  In  Greek.    See  p.  247. 

I  Upon  a  settlement  of  our  account  of  ex- 
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to  me  are  arrived ;  bat  I  have  not  yet 
ex.ainined  the  contents. 

•   ••••• 

■  ''  I  send  yoa  Mr.  Maclaorfn's  paper 
for  the  negro,  who  claims  his  freedom  in 
the  Coart  of  Session.*' 

DR.  J0HN90N  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 
"  DKAR  SIR, 

"  These  black  fits,  of  which  you  com- 
plain, perhaps  hurt  yonr  memory  as  well 
as  yonr  imagination.  When  did  I  com- 
plain that  yonr  letters  were  too  long  *  ? 
Your  last  letter,  after  a  very  long  delay, 
broaght  very  bad  news.  [Here  a  series 
of  reflections  npon  melancholy,  and — 
what  I  could  not  help  thinking  strangely 
nnreasonable  in  him  who  had  suffered  so 
ranch  from  it  himself,— a  good  deal  of 
severity  and  reproof,  as  if  it  were  owing 
to  my  own  fault,  or  that  I  was,  perhaps, 
affecting  it  from  a  desire  of  distinction.] 
**  Read  Cheyne's  *  English  Malady  ;' 
bat  do  not  let  him  teach  yoa  a  foolish 
notion  that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of 
acuteness. 

"To  hear  that  yon  have  not  opened 
yonr  boxes  of  books  is  very  offensive. 
The  examination  and  arrangement  of  so 
many  volumes  might  have  afforded  yon 
an  amusement  very  seasonable  at  pre- 
sent, and  useful  for  the  whole  of  life.  I 
am,  I  confess,  very  angry  that  you  ma- 
nage yourself  so  ill. 

"  I  do  not  now  say  any  more  than  that 
f  am,  with  great  kindness  and  sincerity, 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

•*  Sa.m.  Johnson." 
"Jnly  a,  1776.»' 

'*  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  court  of  King's  Jaench, 
that  a  negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
kingdom  without  his  own  consent." 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BQ5WBLX.. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  MAKE  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last 
letter  should  give  yon  too  much  pain,  if 
you  are  really  oppressed  with  overpower- 
ing and  involuntary  melancholy,  you  are 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  reproached. 
•  •  •  • 
"  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have 
done  with  quarrels  and  with  censure. 
Let  me  know  whether  I  have  not  sent 

penses  on  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  there  wan 
a  balanre  due  to  nie,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
chose  to  di«charffe  by  sending  hooks. 

•  Barrettt  told  me  that  Johnson  complained 
of  my  writing  very  ion^  letters  to  him  when 
I  was  upon  the  continent:  which  was  most 
certainly  true;  bnt  it  seems  ray  friend  did  not 
remember  it. 
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you  a  pretty  library.  There  are,  per- 
haps, many  books  among  them  which 
you  never  need  read  throngh  ;  but  there 
are  none  which  it  is  not  proper  for  you 
to  know,  and  sometimes  to  consult.  Of 
these  books,  of  which  the  tise  is  only 
occasional,  it  is  often  snfiicient  to  know 
the  contents,  that  when  any  question 
arises,  you  may  know  where  to  look  for 
information. 

**  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  ovei 
Mr.  Maclaurin's  plea,  and  think  it  excel- 
lent. How  is  the  suit  carried  on  ?  If  by 
subscription,  I  commission  you  to  con- 
tribute, in  my  name,  what  is  proper. 
Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  such  a  case. 
Dr.  Drnmmondf,  I  see,  is  superseded. 
His  father  would  have  grieved;  but  lie 
lived  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  son's 
election,  and  died  before  that  pleasure 
was  abated. 

"  Langton's  lady  has  brought  him  a 
girl,  and  both  are  well ;  I  dined  with  him 
the  other  day. 

**  It  vexes  me  to  tell  you  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  May  I  was  seized 
by  the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  well.  The 
pain  has  not  been  violent,  but  the  weak- 
ness and  tenderness  were  very  trouble- 
some, and  what  is  said  to  be  very  un- 
common, it  has  not  alleviated  my  other 
disorders.—Make  use  of  youth  and  health 
while  you  have  them  :  make  ray  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Boswell. 

"  I  am,  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  most  affectionate 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  July  16,  1776." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'*  Edinburgh,  July  18,  1776. 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  letter  of  the  second  of  this  month 
was  rather  a  harsh  medicine  ;  but  I  was 
delighted  with  that  spontaneous  tender- 
ness, which,  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent 
forth  such  balsam  as  yonr  next  brought 
me.  I  found  myself  for  some  time  so  ill 
that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  de- 
cent appearance,  while  all  within  was 
weakness  and  distress.  Like  a  reduced 
garrison  that  has  some  spirit  left,  I  hung 
out  flags,  and  planted  all  the  force  I 
could  nauster  upon  the  walls.  I  am  now 
much  better,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  your  kind  attention  and  friendly 
counsel. 


t  The  son  of  Johniion's  old  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Orumniond.— <See  p.  163.)- He  was  a 
{niing  man  of  such  distinguished  merit  that 
e  was  nominated  to  one  of  the  medic  a  i 
profeseombips  in  the  Coit«ge  of  Kdinburi;!', 
withoiu  solicitation,  wbile  he  was  at  Naple*-. 
Having  other  views  he  did  not  accept  or  the 
honour,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 


844  THB  UFB  OP  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  CoNut  Manocci*  came  bere  last 
week  from  travelling  la  Ireland.  I  have 
shown  him  what  civUities  I  conid  on  his 
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own  account,  on  yours,  and  on  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thraie.  He  has  bad  a  fall 
from  his  hone,  and  been  much  hurt.  I 
regret  this  nntacky  accident,  for  he  seems 
to  be  a  very  amiable  man." 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I 
select  from  his  private  register  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

'*Jnly  25,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast 
ordained  that  whatever  is  to  be  desired 
should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by 
thy  blessing,  bringest  lionest  labour  to 
good  effect,  look  with  mercy  upon  my 
studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me*  O 
Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and 
right;  and  afford  me  calmness  of  .'mind 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so 
do  thy  will  in  this  short  life  as  to  obtain 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Chbist  our  1<oro.  Amen  f.*' 

It  appears  Axwi  a  note  snbjoined  that 
this  was  composed  when  he  **  purposed 
to  apply  vigoroasly  to  study,  particularly 
of  the  Greek  aind  Italian  tongues." 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressedj  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven,  is  admirable  and  en- 
cooraging ;  and  it  most  impress  all  the 
thinkiaig  part  of  my  readers  with  a  con- 
solatory cooftdence  in  habitual  devotion, 
when  they  see  a  man  of  Mich  enlarged 
intellectual  powers  as  Johnson,  thus  in 
the  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy  im- 
ploring the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being 
'*  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift." 

*'  TO  SIR  MSBUA  REYNOLDS. 


"  A  YOUMO  man,  whoee  name  is  Pater- 
son,  offers  himself  this  evening  to  the 
Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  X  for 
whom  I  have  long  had  a  kindness,  and 
who  is  now  abroad  in  distress.  I  shall 
be  glad  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  show 
him  any  little  countenance,  or  pav  him 
any  small  distinction.  How  much  It  is 
in  your  power  to  fiivoar  or  to  forward  a 
voung  man  I  do  not  know;  nor  do  I 
know  how  much  this  candidate  deserves 
favour  by  his  personal  merit,  or  what 
hopes  his  proAcieacy  may  now  give  of 
fntare  eminence.    I  recommend  him  as 


Johnson  in  bin"  Notes  of  bis  Tour  in  France. 
I  bad  the  pleasure  of  beoomhig  acqaaJoted 
with  htai  in  Loodon,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year, 
t  Prayers  and  Mediutioas,  p.  Iftl 

J[8aaseel  Paierson,  ConDerljr  a ' 
terly  an  auctioaecr,  and  well  knowa  for 
his  skill  in  forming  cataloffiMs  of  books.    i|e 


4ied  ia  l^iUKiMi,  October  S9.  ut^i   M.^ 


the  BOB  «f  my  fkiend.  Year  character 
and  station  enable  yon  to  give  a  young 
man  great  encouragement  by  very  easy 
means.  Yoa  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
asked  no  other  favonr  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  than  that  he  wonld  bow  to  him 
at  bis  levee. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humUe  servant, 
"  Sax*  Johnson." 

"  August  91,  1776." 

MR.  BOSWKLL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Aug.  30,  1776. 

[After  giving  him  an  account  of  my 
having  examined  the  chests  of  books 
which  he  had  sent  to  me,  and  which 
contained  what  may  be  trnly  called  a 
numerous  and  miscellaneous  Stall  Li- 
brary, thrown  together  at  random : — 1 

**  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree 
in  the  case  of  my  client,  the  minister ; 
not  that  he  justlAed  the  minister,  but 
because  the  parishioner  both  provoked 
and  retorted.  I  sent  his  Lordmip  yonr 
able  ar^ment  upon  the  case  for  his  pern- 
sal.  His  observation  upon  it  in  a  fetter 
to  me  was,  *Dr.  Johnson's  Suanriutn 
is  pleasantly  $  and  artfully  composed.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  be  has  not  con« 
vinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that  he  is 
better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  than 
to  imagine  that  a  Bishop  or  a  Presbyter 
has  a  right  to  begin  censure  or  discipline 
h.  cathedrd\\.* 

"  For  the  honoui-  of  Cooat  Manoeci, 
as  well  as  to  observe  that  exactness  of 
truth  which  .yon  have  tanght  me,  I  must 
correct  what  I  said  in  a  former  letter. 
H«  did  not  fall  fimm  his  horse,  which 
might  have  been  an  impntation  «n  his 
skill  as  an  officer  of  cavalry ;  his  horse 
fell  with  him. 

**  I  have,  sinee  I  saw  yo«i,  read  every 
word  of  *  Granger's  Bioeraphieal  His- 
tory.' It  has  entertainea  me  exceed- 
ingly, and  I  do  not  think  him  the  fVhig 
that  yon  supposed.  Horace  Walpole's 
being  his  patron  is,  indeed,  no  good  sign 
of  his  political  principles.  But  he  de^ 
nied  to  Lofd  Moontstoart  that  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  said  he  had  been  acooeed  by 
both  parties  of  partiality.  It  seems  he 
was  like  Pope, 

S  Wbf  Us  UrdsUp  «se«  the  epithet  pie*- 
sanity,  wbea  speaking  of  a  grare  piece  of 
reasoning,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  differeot 
men  have  different  notions  of  pteasantry.  I 
bapneued  to  sit  by  a  gentleman  one  evening 
at  tbe  Opera  House  in  Lomien,  who  at  the 
mootent  when  Mtdea  appeared  to  l»e  io  greac 
agony  at  the  thought  m  kUling  her  chitdrea, 
tiuroed  to  ate  with  asnilc,  aad  said,  "fiamy 


enough.** 
M  Or.  J 


M  Or.  Johnson  afterwards  told  ate  that  ha 
was  of  opiaioa  thst  a  ciafgjraMa  had  thia 
right* 


Mbnr.  or. 
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<  While  Tories  caU  me  Wbif»  aad  Whig*  » 
Tory.* 

I  wi»h  yoo  wovld  look  more  into  his 
lK>ok ;  and  aa  Lord  Monntstoart  wlslies 
much  to  find  a  proper  person  to  continoe 
tlie  worir  apon  Granger's  plan,  and  has 
itesired  I  would  mention  it  to  you;  if 
aach  9.  man  occurs,  please  to  let  me 
know .«— His  Lordship  will  give  bim  ge- 
jieroua  enoonragement." 

"  TO  MR.  ROBBRT  LXVBTT. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Hating  spent  about  six  weeks  at  this 
place,  we  bave  at  length  resolved  upon 
retnrniac.  I  expect  <o  see  you  all  in  Fleet 
Street  on  the  30th  of  this  month. 

**  I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last 
Friday,  but  think  to  go  most  of  this 
week,  though  I  know  not  that  it  docs 
me  any  good.  My  nights  are  very  rest- 
less and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise 
well. 

**  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming 
to  Mrs.  Williams.  Remember  me  kindly 
to  Francis  and  Betsy*. 

*'  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  hnmble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson f." 

**  Brightbelmstone,  Oct.  ai,  I776.»' 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
nm  of  October,  informing  him  that  my 
father  had,  in  the  most  lioeral  manner, 
paid  a  large  debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had 
now  the  happiness  of  being  upon  very 
good  terms  with  him ;  to  which  he  re- 
turned the  following  answer. 

**  TO  JAMXB  B08WBLL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  BAD  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that 
you  are  at  last  on  good  terms  with  your 
father.  Cultivate  his  kindness  by  all 
honest  and  manly  means.  Life  is  but 
short;  no  time  can  be  afforded  but  for 
the  indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  or  con- 
tests iipon  questions  seriously  moraent- 
cns.  Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of  our 
dAys  upon' useless  resentment,  or  contend 
w^.o  shall  hold  out  longest  in  stubborn 
maUgnity.  It  is  best  not  to  be  an^y  ;  and 
bestj  in  the  next  place,  to  be  quickly  re- 
concUed.  May  you  and  your  father  pass 
the  renajnder  of  your  time  in  reciprocal 
b6nevtlence ! 

•  [His  ''emaie  servaat.    M.] 

t  For  lhF«  tad  Dr.  iohnton's  other  letters  to 
Mr.  Leveu  I  am  iodebiod  to  ni«  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Nitbaniel  Thomas,  whose  worth  aod 
ingenuity  hk\e  been  long  known  to  a  respect- 
able though  not  a  wide  circle;  and  whose 
collection  of  medals  would  do  credit  to  per- 
sons of  ffreaie;  npulcace. 

[Mr.  NaihaBiel  Thomas,  1H10  was  many 

J  cars  Bdicor  tf  .the  St.  James's  Citroaicle, 
ie<l  March  I,  Itn.    M.] 
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«  Do  ^ou  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  ?  I  visit  him  sometimes,  but  he  doca 
not  talk.  I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of 
life ;  but  as  I  am  not  permitted  to  under- 
stand it,  I  cannot  set  any  thing  right 
that  is  wrong.  His  children  are  sweet 
babies. 

**  I  hope  my  irreconcilable  enemy, 
Mrs.  Boswell  is  well.  Desire  her  not 
to  transmit  lier  malevolence  to  the  yoong 
people.  Let  me  have  Alexander  and 
Veronica  and  Eophemia  for  my  friends. 

**  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may 
reckon  as  one  of  your  well  wishers,  is  in 
a  feeble  and  langaishing  state,  with  little 
hopes  of  growing  better.  Site  went  for 
some  part  of  the  aotomn  into  the  country, 
but  is  Iktle  benefited;  and  Dr.  Law- 
rence confesses  that  his  art  is  at  an  end. 
Death  is,  however,  at  a  distance:  and 
vrbsA  DDore  than  that  can  we  say  of  our- 
selveat  I  am  sorry  for  her  pain*  and 
more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr.  Levett 
is  sound,  wind  and  limb. 

*'  i  was  some  weeks  this  aatamn  at 
Bright  helmstoae.  The  place  was  very 
dull,  and  I  was  not  well ;  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Hebrides  was  the  most  plea- 
sant journey  that  I  ever  made. — Such  ao 
effort  annually  woald  give  the  world  a 
little  diversification. 

•*  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot 
wander,  and  must  therefore  endeavour 
to  spend  our  time  at  home  as  well  as  we 
can.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life 
into  a  method,  that  every  hour  may 
bring  its  employment,  and  every  em- 
ployment have  its  hour.  Xenophon  ob- 
serves, in  hia  *  Treatise  of  (Economy,' 
that  if  every  thing  be  kept  in  a  certain 
place,  when  any  thing  is  worn  out  or 
consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves 
will  show  what  is  wanting ;  so  if  every 
part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour  will 
call  into  remembrance  its  proper  engage- 
ment. 

*'  I  have  not  practised  all  this  pm- 
dence  myself,  but  I  bave  suffered  much 
for  want  of  it ;  and  I  would  have  yoa, 
by  timely  recollection  and  ateady  reso- 
lution, escape  from  those  evils  which 
have  lain  heavy  upon  me. 

**  I  am,  MY  DSARE8T  BOSWBLL, 

**  Yonr  most  hnmble  servant, 
**  Sam.  JouNaoK." 
"  Boii  Court,  Nav.  l%  177«." 

On  the  16th  of  November  I  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Slrahan  had  sent  me  twelve 
copies  of  the  **  Journev  to  the  Western 
IsUnds,"  handsomely  bound,  instead  of 
the  twenty  copies  which  were  atipolaled ; 
bat  which,  I  supposed,  were  to  be  only 
in  sheets;  requested  to  know  how  they 
should  he  distribnted:  and  mentioned 
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that  I  had  another  son  born  to  me,  who 
was  named  David,  and  was  a  sickly 
infant. 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  BSQ. 
**  DEAR  Sm, 

**  I  HAVE  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a 
cold,  which,  perhaps,  I  made  an  excuse 
to  myself  fw  not  writing,  when  in  reality 
I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

**  The  books  you  mast  at  last  diatri- 
bate  as  yon  think  best,  in  my  name  or 
yonr  own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you 
judge  most  proper.  Every  body  cannot 
be  obliged ;  bot  I  wish  that  nobody  may 
be  offended.    Do  the  best  you  can. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of 
your  family,  and  hope  that  little  David 
is  by  this  time  well,  and  his  mamma  per- 
fectly recovered.  I  am  much  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  reestablishment  of  kindness 
between  you  and  yonr  father.  Galtivate 
his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as  you 
can.  To  live  at  variance  at  all  is  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  variance  with  a  father  is 
still  more  uncomfortable.  Besides  that, 
in  the  whole  dispate  you  have  the  wrong 
side ;  at  least  you  gave  the  first  provoca- 
tions, and  some  of  them  very  ofifensive. 
Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  your  new  mother 
has  shown  you  any  foul  play,  treat  her 
with  respect,  and  with  some  degree  of 
confidence ;  this  will  secare  your  father. 
When  once  a  discordant  family  has  felt 
the  pleasure  of  peace  they  will  not  wil- 
lingly lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell  wonid 
but  be  friends  with  me,  we  might  now 
shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

**  What  came  of  Dr.  Memis's  cause? 
Is  the  question  about  the  negro  deter- 
mined? Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable 
hopes?  What  has  become  of  poor  Mac- 
quarry?  Let  me  know  the  event  of  all 
these  litigations.  I  wish  particularly  well 
to  the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of 
order ;  and  though  she  is  something  bet- 
ter, is  likely,  in  her  physician's  opinion, 
to  endure  her  malady  for  life,  though  she 
may,  perhaps,  die  of  some  other.  Mrs. 
Thrale  is  big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries 
a  boy  ;  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish 
much  about  it,  I  should  wish  her  not 
to  be  disappointed.  The  desire  of  male 
heirs  is  not  appendant  only  to  feudal 
tenures.  A  son  is  almost  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  Thrale's  fortune  ;  for 
what  can  misses  do  with  a  brewhouse  ? 
Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters  than 
trades. 

"  Baretti  went  away  firom  Thrale's  in 
some  whimsical  fit  of  disgust  or  ill  nature, 
without  taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if 
he  finds  in  any  other  place  as  good  an 
habitation,  and  as  many  conveniences. 
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He  has  got  five  and  twenty  guineas  by 
translating  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  into 
Italian,  and  Mr.  Thrale  gave  him  a  hun- 
dred in  the  spring ;  so  that  lie  is  yet  in 
no  difficulties. 

*'  Colman  has  bought  Foote's  patent, 
and  is  to  allow  Foote  for  life  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  as  Reynol4s  told 
me,  and  to  allow  him  to  play  so  often  on 
such  terras  that  he  may  gain  four  hun- 
dred pounds  more.  What  Colman  can 
get  by  this  bargain*,  but  trouble  and 
hazard,  I  do  not  see. 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

•*  Dec.  81,  I776.»' 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who 
had  long  been  admired  as  a  preacher  at 
Edinburgh,  thought  now  of  diffusing  his 
excellent  sermons  more  extensively,  and 
increasing  his  reputation  by  publishing  a 
collection  of  them.  He  transmitted  the 
manuscript  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer, 
who  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  discouraging  the  publica- 
tion. Such  at  first  was  the  unpropitions 
state  of  one  of  the  most  successful  theo- 
logical books  that  has- ever  appeared. 
Mr.  Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one  of 
the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opi*- 
nion ;  and  after  his  unfavourable  letter 
to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off,  he  re- 
ceived from  Johnson,  on  Christmas  eve, 
a  note  in  which  was  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first 
sermon  with  more  than  approbation ;  to 
say  it  is  good  is  to  say  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon 
after  this  time  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Johnson  concerning  them ;  and  then  he 
very  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair, 
enclosing  Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing 
to  purchase  Ihe  volume,  for  which  he 
and  Mr.  Cadeli  gave  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  publiek  so  high, 
that,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  the 
proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair  a  present 
first  of  one  sum,  and  afterwards  of  ano- 
ther, of  fifty  pounds,  thus  voluntarily 
doubling  the  stipulated  price ;  and  when 
he  prepared  another  volume  they  gave 
him  at  once  three  hundred  pouna's,  being 
in  all  five  hundred  pounds,  by  an  agree- 
ment to  which  1  am  a  subscnbing  wit- 
ness ;  and  now  for  a  third  octsvo  volume 
he  has  received  no  less  than  iix  hundred 
pounds. 

•  [It  lurued  out,  however,  a  very  fortunate 
bargain i  for  Foote.  thongh  tot  then  fiAj-six, 
died  at  an  ion  in  Dover,  isless  than  a  year, 
Oct.  31,  1777.    M.] 
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In  1777,  it  Appears  ttom  bis  '*  Prayers 
and  Meditations"  that  Johnson  suffered 
mnch  fyom  a  state  of  mind  '*  unsettled 
and  perplexed/'  and  from  that  constitu- 
tional gloom*  which,  together  with  his 
extreme  humility  and  anxiety  with  re- 
gard to  his  religious  state,  made  him 
contemplate  himself  through  too  dark 
and  unfavourable  a  medium.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  *•  saw  God  iu 
clouds."  Certain  we  may  be  of  his  in- 
justice to  himself  in  the  following  la- 
mentable paragraph,  which  it  is  painful 
to  think  came  from  the  contrite  heart 
of  this  great  man,  to  whose  labours  the 
world  is  so  roach  indebted  :  "  When  I 
survey  my  past  life,  I  discover  nothing 
but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some 
disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of 
the  mind,  very  near  to  madness,  which 
I  hope  He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to 
extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many 
deficiencies*."  But  we  find  his  devo- 
tions in  this  year  eminently  fervent ;  and 
we  are  comforted  by  observing  intervals 
of  quiet,  composure,  and  gladness. 

On  Easter  day  we  find  the  following 
emphatick  prayer :  "  Almighty  and  most 
merciful  Father,  who  seest  all  our  mise- 
ries, and  knowest  all  our  necessities,  look 
down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend 
me  from  the  violent  incursion  of  evil 
thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and 
keep  such  resolutions  as  may  conduce  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  thy 
providence  shall  appoint  me;  and  so 
help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my 
heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where 
true  joys  are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may 
serve  thee  with  pure  affection  and  a 
cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  6oD,  have  mercy  upon  me;  years 
and  infirmities  oppress  me,  terronr  and 
anxiety  beset  me.  Have  meicy  upon 
me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  all 
perplexities  relieve  and  free  me;  and  so 
help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may 
now  so  commemorate  the  death  of  thy 
8oB  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that 
when  this  short  and  painful  life  shall 
have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his  sake, 
be  received  to  everlasting  happiness. 
Amen+." 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable 
impressions  upon  his  mind  are  thns  com- 
memorated :  **  I  was  for  some  time  dis- 
tressed, but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope  from 
the  G<N)  of  Peace,  more  qniet  than  I 
have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had 
made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and  my  courage 
increased ;  and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil  in 
my  Common  Prayer  Book, 

•  Pffiyers  aud  Meditations  P>  l^*^ 
t  I  bid.  p.  iS8. 
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Vita  ordiuanda. 
BUtlia  teeenda, 
TheologUB  opera  danda. 
Servieiidiim  el  Uelandum^ 


Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well 
known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  as* 
sistance  to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, and  desired  that  on  her  return  to 
Ireland  she  would  procure  authentick 
particulars  of  the  life  of  her  celebrated 
relation.  Concerning  her  is  the  foUow- 
lowing  letter : 

"  TO  GSORGE  STEETEMS,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from 
Mrs.  Goldsmith,  whom  we  lamented  as 
drowned,  I  have  received  a  letter  full  of 
gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make 
the  inquiries  which  we  recommend  to 
her. 

**  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  con- 
veying this  intelligence  to  Miss  Caulfield, 
bat  that  her  letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I 
know  not  the  direction.  You  will  tell 
the  good  news.     I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  February  24, 1777.'* 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  Feb.  14, 1777. 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  My  State  of  epistolary  accounts  with  you 
at  present  is  extraordinary.  The  balance, 
as  to  number,  is  on  your  side.  I  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  two  letters ;  one  dated 
the  16th  of  November,  upon  which  very 
day  I  wrote  to  you,  so  that  our  lettera 
were  exactly  exchanged,  and  one  dated 
the  21st  of  December  last. 

*•  My  heart  was  warmed  with  grati- 
tude by  the  truly  kind  contents  of  both 
of  them ;  and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing 
that  I  have  allowed  so  mnch  time  to 
elapse  without  writing  to  you.  But  de- 
lay is  inherent  in  me,  by  nature  or  by 
bad  habit.  I  waited  tUl  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  paying  my  compli- 
ments on  a  new  year.  1  have  procrasti- 
nated till  the  year  is  no  longer  new. 
•    ••••• 

**  Dr.  Memis's  cause  was  determined 
against  him, with  40/.  costs.  The  iKird  Pre- 
sident and  two  other  of  the  Judges  dissent- 
ed from  the  majority,  upon  this  ground  : 
that  although  there  may  have  been  no 
intention  to  injure  him  by  calling  him 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  instead  of  Physi- 
cian, yet,  as  he  remonstrated  against  the 
designation  before  the  charter  was  printed 
off,  and  represented  that  it  was  disagree- 
able, and  even  hurtful  to  him,  it  was  ill 
natnred  to  refuse  to  alter  it,  and  let  him 
have  the  designation  to  which  he  was 
certainly  entitled.    My  own  opinion  is. 
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tbat  oar  court  has  jmteed  wnrng .  The  de- 
fendants were  in  mam  fide,  to  persist  in 
naming  him  in  a  wav  that  he  disliked. 
Yon  remember  poor  Goldsmith,  when  he 

5rew  important,  and  wished  to  appear 
Joetor  McHoTf  coold  not  bear  yoar  call- 
ing him  Goidp.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wrong  to  have  named  him  so  in  yonr 
*  Preface  to  Shakspeare/  or  in  any  seri- 
ous permanent  writing  of  any  sort?  The 
difficulty  is,  whetiter  an  action  shoold  be 
allowed  on  such  petty  wrongs.  De  mi- 
nimis non  curat  tex. 

**  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided. 
A  memorial  is  preparing  on  the  side  of 
tflarery.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as 
«oon  as  it  is  printed.  Madaurin  is  made 
happy  by  your  approbation  of  his  memo- 
rial for  the  black. 

**  Ifaequarry  was  here  in  the  winter, 
and  we  passed  an  evening  together.  The 
sale  of  his  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the 
l>ake  of  Argyle,  for  recovering  the  an- 
cient inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now 
fairly  before  all  our  judges.  I  spoke  for 
him  yesterday,  and  Madaurin  to-day ; 
Groflbie  spoke  to-day  against  him.  Three 
more  counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next 
week  the  cause  will  be  determined.  I 
send  you  the  Informations,  or  Cases,  on 
each  side,  which  I  hope  you  will  read. 
You  said  to  me  when  we  were  under  Sir 
ADan's  hospiuble  roof,  *  I  will  help  him 
with  my  pen.'  You  said  it  with  a  gene- 
rous glow ;  and  though  his  Grace  of  Ar- 
gyle  did  afterwards  mount  you  upon  an 
excellent  horse,  upon  which  '  you  looked 
like  a  Bishop,'  you  must  not  swerve  from 
your  purpose  at  Inehkenneth.  I  wish 
you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue, 
amidst  our  Scotch  taw  principles  aqd 
phrases. 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  I  could  to  an  Englishman  who 
bad  no  knowledge  of  the  formularies 
mid  technical  language  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.] 

*'  I  shall  inform  yon  how  the  cause  is 
decided  here.  But  as  it  may  be  brought 
under  the  review  of  our  Judges,  and  is 
certainly  to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  assistance  of  such  a 
mind  as  yours  will  be  of  consequence. 
Yonr  paper  en  Ficiout  Intromission  is 
H  m>ble  proof  of  what  yon  can  do  even 
In  Scotdi  law. 

•   ••••• 

"  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your 
books.  Loi^  Hailes  and  Lord  Monboddo 
have  each  received  one,  and  retnm  you 
thanks.  Monboddo  dined  with  me  lately, 
and  having  drunk  tea,  we  were  a  good 
white  by  ourselves,  and  as  I  knew  that 
he  had  read  the  <  Journey '  raperficiaUy, 


as  he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  I  widied,  I 
brought  it  to  him  and  read  alood  aeveral 
passages;  and  then  h«  talked  so  that  I 
told  him  he  was  to  have  a  eopy/rom  the 
authomr»  He  begged  that  might  be 
marked  on  it. 


"  I  ever  am,  mt  dear  sir, 

**  Your  most  faithftil, 
**  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  James  Boswell.** 

sir  alexander  dick  to  dr.  samuel 

JOHNSON. 
"  SIR,  PrestonOeM,  Feb.  17,  JT77. 

**  I  BAD  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiv. 
ittg  your  book  of  your  '  Journey  to  the 
WeHem  Itlunds  of  Scotland,'  which 
yon  were  so  good  as  to  send  me  by  the 
hands  oi  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  BosweU, 
of  Audiinleck.;  for  which  I  return  yon 
my  most  hearty  thanks ;  aiid  after  care- 
fully reading  it  over  again,  shall  deposit 
it  in  my  iittte  colteetion  of  choice  books, 
next  our  worthy  friend's  *  Journey  to 
CoiBiea.'  As  there  are  many  things  to 
admire  in  both  performances,  I  have 
often  wished  that  no  Travels  or  Journey 
should  be  publtslicd  but  those  undertaken 
by  persons  of  integrity  and  capacity,  to 
Judge  well,  and  describe  faithfully  and  in 
good  language  the  situation,  condition, 
and  manners  of  tlie  countries  passed 
through.  Indeed  our  country  of  Scot- 
land, in  spite  of  the  anion  of  tiie  crowns, 
is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid  of  doth- 
ing,  or  cover  from  hedges  and  planta- 
tions, that  it  was  well  yon  gave  yonr 
readers  a  sound  mouitoire  with  respect 
to  that  cireuuMtance.  The  truths  yon 
have  tokl,  and  the  purity  of  the  language 
In  which  they  are  expressed,  as  your 
'  Journey '  is  universally  read,  may,  and 
already  appear  to  have  a  very  good 
efiiect.  For  a  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me,  that  of 
late  the  demand  upon  him  for  these  arti- 
cles is  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled. 
I  have,  therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samnel 
Johnson  in  some  of  my  memorandums 
of  the  principal  planters  and  favourers  of 
the  enclosures,  under  a  name  which  I 
took  the  liberty  to  invent  from  the  Greek, 
Papadendrion,  Lord  Auchinleck  and 
some  few  more  are  of  the  Ust.  I  am  told 
that  one  eentleoMm  in  the  shire  of  Aber- 
deen, vtx.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has 
planted  above  fifty  millions  of  trees  on  a 

fiece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Mooimusk  : 
must  inquire  if  he  has  fenced  them 
well,  before  he  enters  my  list ;  for  that 
is  the  soul  of  enclosing.  I  began  myself 
to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too 
valuable  for  much,  and  that  is  now  fifty 
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years  ago ;  aad  the  trees,  nom  \n  my 
seventy-fourth  year,  I  look  up  to  with 
reverence,  and  show  them  to  my  eldest 
SOD  now  ia  his  fifteenth  year,  and  they 
are  fuU  Uie  height  of  my  countiy  house 
here,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing yon,  and  iiope  again  to  have  that 
satisfaction  with  our  matoal  friend,  Mr. 
BoswelL  1  sliaB  always  continae,  with 
the  truest  esteem,  dbar  imxttor, 
'*  Yoor  much  obliged, 

*'  And  obedient  humble  servant, 
*'  Alkxand£b  Dick  •." 

'*  to  jamss  boswku.,  esq. 

'*  DEAR  Sn, 

'*  It  is  so  long  sinee  I  beard  any  thing 
from  yont,  that  I  am  not  easy  aboat  it ; 
write  something  to  me  next  post.  When 
yoa  sent  yoar  last  letter,  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  mending ;  I  hope  nothing 
has  lately  grown  worse.  I  suppose  yomog 
Alexander  continnes  to  thrive,  and  Ve- 
ronica is  now  very  pretty  company.  I 
do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled 
to  me,  yet  let  her  know  tiiat  I  love 
her  very  well,  aad  valoe  her  very 
mack. 

**  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons. 
If  they  are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have 
read,  they  are  Bermonea  aureii  ae  auro 
magia  aurei*  It  is  excellently  written 
both  as  to  doctrine  and  language.  Mr. 
Watson's  book  %  seems  to  be  mach 
esteemed. 

•   ••••• 

*'  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very 
ill.  Langton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do. 
His  children  are  very  pretty,  and,  1 
think,  his  hidy  loses  her  Scotch.  Paoli 
I  never  see. 

"  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difii- 
culty  of  breathing  that  I  lost,  as  was 
computed,  six-and-thirty  ounces  of  blood 
in  a  few  days.  I  am  better,  but  not 
well. 

"  I  wish  yoa  would  be  vigrlant  and 
get  me  Graham's  '  Teiemachus '  that  was 
printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book ; 
and '  Johnatoni  Poemata/  another  little 
t>ook,  printed  at  Middlebnrgh. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compli- 
ments, and  promises  that  when  yon  come 
hither,  she  will  accommodate  you  as  well 
as  ever  she  can  in  the  old  room.  She 
wishes  to  know  whether  yoa  sent  her 
book  to  Sir  Alexander  Gordon. 

*'  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to 
write  to  me ;  for  your  kindness  is  one  of 

•  For  a  character  of  this  rery  sBHable  mtui , 
see  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridea,'' 
3d  edii.  p.  SA. 

t  By  the  then  course  of  the  poat,  my  long 
letter  of  the  Utii  had  doc  fet  reached  bini. 

I  History  of  Pbilip  the  Second. 


the  pleaenres  of  my  life,  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose. 

"  I  am,  sm, 
**  Yoar  hamMe  servant, 

*«  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  February  18,  ITTT." 

*'  TO  DR.  SAMCEL  JOHSSON. 

"  Edinbnrgh,  Feb.  U,  1777. 
"  IMSAR  SIR, 

**  Your  letter  dated  the  18th  instant,  I 
had  the  jjrieasure  to  receive  last  post. 
Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather 
dekiy,  was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted 
not  to  regret  it,  since  it  has  produced  me 
so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard.  I 
did,  indeed,  daring  Uiat  inexcusable  si- 
lence, sometimes  divert  the  reproaches 
of  my  own  mind,  by  fancying  that  I 
should  hear  again  from  you,  inquiring 
with  some  anxiety  about  me,  because, 
for  anght  you  knew,  I  might  have  been 
ill. 

"  Yon  m-e  pleased  to  show  me,  that 
my  kindness  is  of  some  consequence  to 
you.  My  heart  is  elated  at  the  thought. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  affec- 
tion and  reverence  for  you  are  exalted 
and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more 
perfect  attachment  ever  existed  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble 
attachment;  for  the  attractions  are  Ge- 
nius.  Learning,  and  Piety. 

**  Your  difiicnlty  of  breathing  alarms 
me,  and  brings  into  my  imagination  an 
event  which,  although  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  I  mast  expect  at  some 
period,  I  cannot  view  with  composure. 

•  ••••• 

"  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what 
yon  say  of  her.  She  begs  yon  may  ac- 
oept  of  her  best  oomplinents.  She  is  to 
send  you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of 
her  own  makUag. 

•  ••••• 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir, 
**  Your  most  obliged 

"  And  faithful  humble  servant, 
«*  James  Boswell." 


"  TO  jambs  boswell,  esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

^*  I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  with  your 
late  letter,  and  am  glad  that  my  old  ene- 
my, Mrs.  Boswell,  begins  to  feel  some 
remorse.  As  to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch, 
I  think  it  cannot  be  helped.  An  English 
maid  you  might  easily  have ;  but  she 
would  still  imitate  the  greater  number, 
as  they  would  be  likewise  those  whom 
she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will 
not  be  gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much 
Scotch,  and  you  have  yourself  very  little. 
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I  hope  she  knows  my  name,  aad  does 
not  call  me  Johnston*. 

**  The  immediate  canse  of  my  writing 
is  this : — One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  mo- 
dest and  a  decent  man,  has  written  an 
Erse  Grammar,  which  a  very  learned 
Highlander,  Macbean,  has,  at  my  request, 
examined  and  approved. 

"  The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw 
has  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set 
it  at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only 
a  crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal, 
ifou,  whom  the  authour  considers  as  a 
great  encourager  of  ingenious  men,  will 
receive  a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and  re- 
ceipts. I  have  undertaken  to  give  yon 
notice  of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  coun- 
tenance. You  must  ask  no  poor  man, 
because  the  price  is  really  too  high.  Yet 
such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

**  It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am 

flad ;  for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom 
do  not  much  like  to  consort  with  f ,  I 
am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  conspicuous  men,  with- 
out any  determinate  character.  *  *  *  * 

"  I  am,  DEA.H  SIR, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«*  March  14, 1777." 

"  My  respects  to  Madam,  to  Vero- 
nica, to  Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to 
David." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«*  Edinburgh,  April  4,  1777. 

[After  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
my  little  son  David,  smd  that  I  could  not 
come  to  Londoi)  this  spring : — ] 

**  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a 
whole  year  without  seeing  you.  May  I 
presume  to  petition  for  a  meeting  with 
you  in  the  autumn?  You  have,  I  believe, 
seen  all  the  cathedrals  in  England,  ex- 
cept that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  are  to  be 
with  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would 
not  be  a  great  journey  to  come  thither. 
We  may  pass  a  few  most  agreeable  days 
there  by  ourselves,  and  I  will  accom- 
pany you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to  the 
southward  again.    Pray  think  of  this. 

«*  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse 
Grammar  was  put  into  your  hands  by 
myself  last  year.  Lord  Eglintoune  put 
it  into  mine.  I  am  gUid  that  Mr.  Mac- 
bean  approves  of  it.  I  have  received 
Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publication, 

*  Johnson  is  the  most  common  EnrliHh  for* 
mation  of  the  siruame  from  Johnilohnston 
tlie  Scorch.  My  iiiiistrinun  friend  observed 
that  many  North  Britons  pronounced  his 
name  in  tneir  own  wav. 

t  On  account  of  tlieir  differing  from  him  as 
to  religion  and  politicks. 


which  I  can  perceive  are  written  bp  the 
hand  of  a  Master. 

•••••• 

**  Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of 
'  Walton's  Lives.'  I  have  a  notion  that 
the  republication  of  them  with  Notes  will 
fall  npon  me,  between  Dr.  Home  and 
Lord  HailesJ." 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals f&>)  for  "An 
Analysis  of  the  Scotch  Celtic  Language," 
were  thus  illuminated  by  the  pen  of 
Johnson : 

"Though  the  Erse  Dialect  of  the  Celtic 
Language  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsista 
in  the  northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands, 
yet,  by  the  negligence  of  a  people  rather 
warlike  than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every, 
speaker,  and  has  floated  in  tiie  living 
voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  analogy, 
or  direction  of  rules.  An  Erse  Grammar 
is  an  addition  to  the  stores  of  literature ; 
and  its  authour  hopes  for  the  indulgence 
always  shown  to  those  that  attempt  to  do 
what  was  never  done  before.  If  his  work 
shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all 
his  own :  he  is  not  like  other  gramma<; 
rians,  a  compiler  or  transcriber;  what 
he  delivers  he  has  learned  by  attentive 
observation  among  his  countrymen,  who 
perhaps  will  be  themselves  surprised  t& 
see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles, 
which  they  have  used  only  by  imita- 
tion. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however, 
not  be  confined  to  the  mountains  and 
islands ;  it  will  afibrd  a  pleasing  and  im- 
portant subject  of  speculation  to  those 
whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace  the  affi- 
nity of  languages,  and  the  migrations  ol 
the  ancient  races  of  mankind." 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

«  Glasgow,  April  24,  1777. 

**  MY  DEAR  SIB, 

"  Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's  death  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and- 
been  afterwards  contradicted,  I  have 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  nneasy 
uncertainty,  from  which  I  hoped  to  be 
relieved  by  yon :  but  my  hopes  have  as 
yet  been  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to 
write  to  me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  I  shall 
wait  with  anxiety. 

"  I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a 
fortnight  with  my  father.  It  is  better 
not  to  be  there  very  long  at  one  time. 
But  frequent  renewals  of  attention  are 
agreeable  to  him. 

I  [None  of  the  persons  here  mentioned  exe- 
cuted the  work  which  they  had  in  contempta- 
tioQ.  Walton's  valuable  oook,  however,  has 
been  correctly  repabiished  in  quarto,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  hy  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Zoiich.    M.] 
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"  Pray  tell  me  aboat  tiiia  editicm  of 
*  The  English  Poeto,  with  a  Preface, 
biographical  and  critical,  to  each  Au- 
thoar,  by  Samael  Johnson,  LL.  D.' 
which  I  see  advertised.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed  I  am 
happy  to  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  being 
so  much  delighted  with  literature.  But 
is  not  the  charm  of  this  publication  chiefly 
owing  to  the  mttgnum  nomen  in  the  front 
of  it? 

**  What  do  yon  say  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's Memoirs  and  last  Letters  ? 

*'  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of 
oranges  for  you.  I  left  her  and  my 
daughters  and  Alexander  all  well  yester- 
day. I  have  taught  Veronica  to  speak  of 
yon  thus ; — Dr.  Johnson,  not  Johnston. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Your  most  aflfectionate 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 
**  James  Boswell." 

"  to  jambs  boswbll,  esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  as  he 
had  neither  been  siclc  nor  in  any  other 
danger,  made  so  little  impression  upon 
me  that  I  never  thought  about  obviating 
its  effects  on  any  body  else.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  making  April  fools,  that 
is,  of  sending  one  another  on  some  foolish 
errand  on  the  first  of  April. 

**  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste 
Ijer  marmalade  cautiously  at  first.  Timeo 
JDanaos  et  dona  ferentes.  Beware,  says 
the  Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  ene- 
my. But  when  I  find  it  does  me  no 
barm,  I  shall  then  receive  it  and  be 
thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm  and, 
I  hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She  is, 
after  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

**  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks 
for  his  sermons.  The  Scotch  write  Eng- 
lish wonderfully  well. 

•   ••••• 

"  Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck 
and  your  short  stay  there  are  very  laud- 
able and  very  judicious.  Yonr  present 
concord  with  yonr  father  gives  me  great 
pleasure ;  it  was  all  that  you  seemed  to 
want. 

**  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my 
nights  are  very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do 
to  mend  them  ?  I  have  for  this  summer 
nothing  better  in  prospect  than  a  journey 
into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  per- 
haps with  Oxford  and  Birmingham  in 
my  way. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Ve- 
ronica; I  must  leave  it  to  her  philoso- 
fhy  to  comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little 
>avid.  Yon  most  remember,  that  to 
|(eep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your 
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share.    Mrs.  Thrale  has  bnt  four  out  of 
eleven. 

I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives, 
and  little  Prefaces,  to  a  litde  edition  of 
the  English  Poets.  1  think  I  have  per- 
suaded the  booksellers  to  insert  some- 
thing of  Thomson ;  and  if  you  could  give 
me  some  information  about  him,  for  the 
life  which  we  have  is  very  scanty,  I 
should  be  glad. 

"  1  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yonr  most  affectionate 

**  Humble  servant, 
*'  Sam.  Johmsom." 
"  May  8,  1777." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be 
an  entertainment  to  compare  the  limited 
design  with  the  ample  execution  of  that 
admirable  performance,  "  The  Lives  of 
the  English  Poets,*'  which  is  the  richest, 
most  beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect 
production  of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notion 
of  it  at  this  time  appears  in  the  preced- 
ing letter.  He  has  a  memorandum  in 
this  year,  '*  29  May,  Easter  Eve,  I  treated 
with  booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  the 
time  was  not  long*."  The  bargain  was 
concerning  that  undertaking ;  but  his 
tender  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest  it 
should  have  intruded  too  much  on  his 
devout  preparation  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  ensuing  day.  But,  indeed,  very  little 
time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  the  booksellers :  as 
he  had,  I  believe,  less  attention  to  profit 
from  his  labours  than  any  man  to  whom 
literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall 
here  insert  from  a  letter  to  me  from  my 
late  worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward  Dill^', 
though  of  a  later  date,  an  account  of  this 
plan  so  happily  conceived  ;  since  it  was 
the  occasion  of  procuring  for  us  an  ele- 
gant collection  of  the  best  biography 
and  criticism  of  which  our  language  can 
boast. 

"  TO  JAMES  B06WELL,  ESQ. 

«<  Southhill,  Sept.  36,  1777. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 
'*  Yon  will  find  by  this  letter  that  I  am 
still  in  the  same  calm  retreat,  flom  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I 
wrote  to  you  last.  I  am  happy  to  find 
you  had  such  an  agreeable  meeting  witii 
your  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson  ;  I  have'  no 
doubt  yonr  stock  is  much  increased  by 
the  interview ;  few  men,  nay,  I  may 
say,  scarcely  any  man  has  got  that  fund 
of  knowledge  and  entertainment  as  Dr. 
Johnson  inoonvcrsation.  When  he  opens 
freely,  every  one  is  attentive  to  what  he 
says,  and  cannot  fail  of  improvement  as 
I  well  as  pleasure. 

•  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  lfi&.    . 
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"The  edttiim  of  the  Poets,  now  prfait. 
ing,  will  do  honoar  to  the  EDeliah  press; 
aad  a  concise  account  of  the  Tifo  of  each 
anthoar,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  a  very 
valuable  addition,  and  stamp  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  edition  soperiour  to  any  thing 
that  is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that 
gave  rise  to  this  nndcrtaking ,  I  beiieve, 
was  owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of 
the  Poets,  printing  by  the  Martins  at 
Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold  by  Bell,  in 
London.  Upon  examining  the  Tolnmes 
which  were  printed,  the  type  was  found 
so  extremely  small  that  many  persons 
could  not  read  them ;  not  only  this  in- 
convenience attended  it,  but  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  press  was  very  conspicuous. 
These  reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  an 
invasion  of  what  we  call  our  Literary 
Property,  induced  the  London  Booksel- 
lerA  to  print  an  elegant  and  accurate 
edition  of  all  the  English  Poets  of  repu- 
tation from  Chancer  to  the  present  time. 
*'  Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the 
most  respectable  booksellers  met  on  the 
occasion  ;  and,  on  consulting  together, 
ajgreed,  that  all  the  proprietors  of  copy- 
right in  the  various  Poets  should  be  sum- 
moned together;  and  when  their  opinions 
were  given,  to  proceed  immediately  on 
the  business.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was 
held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  most 
respectable  booksellers  of  London,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  an  elegant  and  oniforro 
edition  of  '  The  English  Poets '  should 
be  immediately  printed,  with  a  concise 
account  of  the  life  of  each  aothonr,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;   and   that  three 

Eersons  should  be  deputed  to  wait  upon 
^r.  Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake 
the  Lives,  viz.  T.  Davies,  Strahan,  and 
Cadell.  The  Doctor  very  politely  under- 
took it,  and  seemed  exceedingly  please<l 
with  the  proposal.  As  to  the  terms,  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name 
his  own :  he  mentioned  two  hundred 
guineas  *  ;  it  was  immediately  agreed 
to  ;  and  a  farther  coropiinent,  I  believe, 
will  be  made  him.  A  committee  was 
likewise  appointed  to  engage  the  best  en- 

g avers,  viz.  Bartolozzi,  SherWin,  Hall, 
c.  Likewise  another  committee  for 
giving  directions  about  the  paper,  print- 
ing, &c.  so  that  the  whole  will  be  con- 
ducted with  spirit,  and  in  the  best  manner, 
with  respect  to  authorship,  editorship, 
engravings,  &c.  &c.  My  brother  will 
give  you  a  list  of  the  Poets  we  mean  to 
give,  many  of  which  are  within  the  time 

•  [Johnson's  moderation  In  demandfnr  so 
amail  a  «uni  la  extraordioary.  Had  he  asked 
one  Uiou«and,  or  even  fifteen  hundred  guineas, 
tlie  booksellerfi,  who  knew  the  value  of  his 
name,  would  doubtlesa  have  readily  ffiven  it. 
They  have  probably  p^ot  Ave  thontand  guineas 
hv  I  Ills  work  in  the  course  of  twenty-flve  years. 
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or  th*  Act  of  Qoem  Anm,  whlek  Matr- 
tin  and  BeM  cannot  give,  as  they  Imve  no 
property  in  thean;  the  proprietors  are 
almost  all  the  boolnelterB  in  London  ot 
conseqaenoc. 

"  I  am,  DCan  silt, 

**  Ever  yonrs, 

**  Edward  Dillt,»* 

I  shall  afterwards  have  oeeaslon  to 
consider  the  extensive  and  varied  range 
which  Johnson  took,  when  he  was  onee 
led  upon  groand  which  be  trod  with  a 
peculiar  delight,  having  long  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  the  circom- 
stances  of  it  that  eoaM  interest  and 
pleaae. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  CHftRLKS  O^CX>NN0R,  BQ»  f 
"  SIB, 

"  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  Dr.  Campbell  about  your  character 
and  your  literary  undertaking,  I  am  re- 
solved to  grati/y  myielf  by  renewing  a 
correspondence  which  began  and  ended 
a  great  while  ago,  and  ended,  I  am 
afraid,  by  my  fault;  a  fault  which,  if 
yon  have  not  fbrgotten  it,  you  most  now 
forgiv^. 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  yon, 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  have 
likewise  disappointed  me.  I  expected 
great  discoveries  in  Irish  antiquity,  and 
large  publications  in  the  Irish  langnage  ; 
but  the  world  still  remains  as  it  was, 
doubtful  and  ignorant.  What  the  Irish 
langnage  is  in  itself,  and  to  what  lan- 
guages it  has  affinity,  are  very  interesting 
questions  which  every  man  wishes  to  see 
resolved  that  has  any  philological  or  his- 
torical curiosity.  Dr.  Leiand  begins  his 
history  too  late :  the  ages  which  deserve 
an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (for 
such  there  were)  when  Ireland  was  the 
school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  habitation 
of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could 
give  a  history,  though  imperfect,  of  the 
Irish  nation,  from  il^  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity to  the  invasion  from  England, 
you  would  amplify  knowledge  with  new 
views  and  new  objects.    Set  about  it. 


Mr.  So9i.\}h  ri>r>pFr  WriHipr,  nf  (he  Trea- 
'"■    '  '     .  '^  1 1  ij  ^^1 1 1 1 1:  i  II  i;^  >  (  ontju  L111  if  u  t£c1  to 

i-nlt'-niim  i  tut  u^iicii  »ef  pm  v*7m 

■    .    '  .ta  fiilliruh.— "  l^erLii|jfa  it  woulii 

ir\     <,i?n    Ti]    ii^c<?    AiiD^e    juTQUnl    cf  Jtlf,' 

i.iLjinr.    Ht^  U  nn  un^iiihli.*,  l^timtctT  vebl^' 

.'  nld  flrntlrmiit.  of  utt  indenffadt^iil  for- 

,  whn  lhf!«  at  iitiUn-&.g^rf  in  ikecouniy  flf 

ii«:i4iLJ'<ia  j  he   i*   An  admirnHJ   writrr,   nn*! 

I'FT  i'\'  ili*?  iii«h  Acicrtni*.— Thf  Abot« 

I    T4    iTllndcd    Lo    if)    Ibt  Preface    lo  ibe 

iMJrkn  mf  tiifl  Uufiert,  p,  3."— Mr.  Cl'flo*-' 

.ue:rnanl»  dltii  at  ibe  nee  orcl|;^h.E|^lqo|, 

I,.  iTl^t.    ^v  V.  weW  dramt  cbitr.^eUT  i>r 
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therefore,  if  yon  csin :  do  vrhnt  you  can 
6Mily  do  withoat  anxious  exactness.  Lay 
tbe  foniidatioa,  and  leave  the  soperstrnc- 
tare  to  posterity.     I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  hainble  servant, 
*'  May  19, 1777.*'        **  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two 
volomes  quarto,  the  posthumoos  works  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop 
of  Rochester;  being  "  A  Commentary, 
with  Notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'*  with  other 
tlieological  pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  grateful  return 
to  that  excellent  prelate,  who,  we  have 
seen,  was  the  only  person  who  gave  him 
any  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  his 
dictionary.  The  Bishop  had  left  some 
account  of  his  life  and  character,  written 
by  himself.  To  this  Johnson  made  some 
valuable  additions, (^6  J  and  also  furnished 
to  the  editor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Derby, 
a  Dedication,  r&^  which  I  shall  here  in- 
sert, both  because  it  will  appear  at  this 
time  with  peculiar  propriety ;  and  be- 
caase  it  will  tend  to  propagate  and  in- 
crease that "  fervour  of  Loyalty  "  which 
in  me,  who  boast  of  the  name  of  Tory,  is 
not  only  a  principle,  but  a  passion. 

"  TO  THE  KING. 
"SIR, 

**  I  PRESUME  to  lay  before  your  Majesty 
the  last  labours  of  a  learned  Bishop,  who 
died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling. 
He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly 
honours  and  rewards ;  and  only  the  hope 
of  inciting  others  to  imitate  him  makes 
it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he 
enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
Majesty. 

"The  tumultuary  life  of  Princes  sel- 
dom permits  them  to  survey  the  wide 
extent  of  national  interest  without  losing 
sight  of  private  merit;  to  exhibit  quali- 
ties which  may  be  imitated  by  the  highest 
And  the  humblest  of  iqankind  ;  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  ^eat. 

**  Such  characters,  if  now  and  then 
they  appear  in  history,  are  contemplated 
with  admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition 
of  all  your  subjects  to  make  haste  with 
their  tribute  of  reverence ;  and  as  poste- 
rity may  learn  from  your  Majesty  how 
Kings  should  live,  may  they  learn  like- 
wise from  your  people  how  they  should 
be  honouredy 

*•!  am, 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
**  With  the  most  profound  respect, 
*'  Your  Majesty's, 
*'  Most  dutiful  and  devoted 

**  Subject  and  Servant." 

In  ihe  summer  he  wrote  a  Prologue,  (a) 
which  was  spoken  before  '*  A  Word  to 
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the  Wise,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly, 
which  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  1770 ;  but  he  being  a  writer  for  minis, 
try  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  the  play- 
house phrase,  was  damned.  •  By  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of 
Covent  6ar<len  Theatre,  it  was  now  ex- 
hibited for  one  night,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  authour's  widow  and  children.  To 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  audience  was 
the  intention  of  Johnson's  Prologue, 
which,  as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall  here 
insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical  talents 
were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

"  This  ni^ht  presents  a  play,  »hich  ptibtick 

f'tgfe. 
Or  lijglit  or  wrong,  once  booted  from  tbe 

stage : 
From  ze.tl  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  Eiifflish  vengeauce   vars  not  tcilh   tMt 

dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
i'lie  man  whora  Fare  has  laid  where  ail  must 

lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  it«  authour's  dust. 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just: 
Let  no  renew'dnositilities  invade 
The'  oblivious  crave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  sppease. 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  pU>a»e; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence. 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense, 
wbere  au;{bt  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  dis- 
plays. 


Approve  it  onlf  ;— 'tis  too  late  to  praise, 
r  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss;— the  poet  cannot  hear. 


By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be 

found. 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam  or  empty  sound ; 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  ble^s  the  nighr. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight; 
When   pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's 

flame. 
And  mirth   wrs   bounty   with   an    humbler 

name." 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  very  pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred 
this  year.  The  tragedy  of  "  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,"  written  by  his  early  compa- 
nion in  London,  Richard  Savage,  was 
brought  up  with  alterations  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  Prologue  to  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheii- 
dan ;  in  which,  after  describing  very 
pathetically  the  wretchedness  of 

"  111  fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  given 
No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  ftriend  but  Hea- 
ven :" 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to 
Johnson  on  his  Dictionary,  that  wonder- 
ful  performance  which  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  highly  praised;  of  which 
Mr.  Harris,  in  his  '*  Philological  Inqui- 
ries*," justly  and  liberally  observes, 
**  Such  is  its  merit  that  our  language 
does  not  possess  a  more  copious,  learned, 

•  Part  First,  chap.  iv. 
A  A 
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and  valnable  work.'*    The   conclading 
Hues  of  this  Prologae  were  these  : 
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<•  So  pleads  the  lale  •  that  (rives  to  future 
times 

The  fion'a  misfortunes  and  the  parent*scnne« ; 

Theie  shall  hi:*  fame  (if  own'd  to-night)  sur- 
vive, 

FixM  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  lanouagk 

UVB.'* 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour 
to  his  taste  and  to  his  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, by  showing  that  he  was  not  pre- 
judiced from  the  unlucky  difference  which 
had  taken  place  between  his  worthy  fa- 
ther and  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  Johnson  was  very  desi- 
rous of  reconciliation  with  old  Mr.  She- 
ridan. It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  at 
all  surprising  that  he  was  zealous  in  ac- 
knowledging the  brilliant  merit  of  his 
son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  displayed 
only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  proposed 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
observing,  that  "  He  who  has  written  the 
two  best  comedies  of  his  age  is  surely  a 
considerable  man.*'  And  he  had,  ac- 
cordingly, the  honour  to  be  elected  ;  for 
an  hoDonr  it  undoubtedly  must  be  allowed 
to  be,  when  it  is  considered  of  whom  that 
society  consists,  and  that  a  single  black 
ball  excludes  a  candidate. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 
*«  MY  DEAR  SIR,  July  9,  1777. 

"  For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children 
I  have  taken  the  little  country  house  at 
which  yon  visited  my  uncle,  Br.  Bos- 
well,  who,  having  lost  his  wife,  is  gone 
to  live  with  his  son.  We  took  posses- 
sion of  our  villa  about  a  week  ago ;  we 
have  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  and 
flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants, 
and  peas  and  beans,  and  cabbages,  &c. 
&c.  and  my  children  are  quite  happy.  I 
now  write  to  yon  in  a  little  study,  from 
the  window  of  which  I  see  aronnd  me  a 
verdant  grove,  and  beyond  it  the  lofty 
mountain  called  Arthur's  Seat. 

**  Your  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire 
me  to  send  yon  some  additiomu  informa- 
tion concerning  Thomson,  reached  me 
very  fortunately  just  as  I  was  going  to 
Lanark,  to  put  my  wife*s  two  nephews, 
the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
master  of  it,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the 
anthonr  of '  The  Seasons.'  She  is  an  old 
woman  ;  but  her  memory  is  very  good  ; 
and  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for 
you  every  particular  that  yon  wish  to 
know,  and  she  can  tell.  Pray  then  take 
the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as 

*  "  Life  of  Richard  Savage  by  Dr.  John- 
sou." 


may  lead  to  bi<>grapUeal  materiab.  You 
say  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of 
Thomson  is  scanty.  Since  I  received 
your  letter,  I  have  read  his  life,  pub* 
lished  under  the  name  of  Gibber,  bat  as 
yon  told  me,  really  written  by  a  Mr. 
Shielsf  ;  that  written  b^  Dr.  Murdoch  ; 
one  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Sea- 
sons,' pablisbed  at  Edinburgh,  which  is 
compounded  of  both,  with  the  addition 
of  an  anecdote  of  Qnin's  relieving 
Thomson  from  prison;  the  abridgment 
of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  anoth«- 
abridgment  of  it  in  the  'Biographical 
Dictionary,*  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton's   critical    panegyrick    on    tJie 

*  Seasons '  in  bis  *  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Pope :'  f^om  all  these 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  pretty" 
full  account  of  this  poet.  However,  yon 
will,  I  doubt  not,  show  me  many  blanks> 
and  I  shall  do  what  can  be  done  to  have 
them  filled  up.  As  Thomson  never  re> 
turned  to  Scotland  (which  you  will  think 
very  wise),  his  sister  can  speak  from  bw 
own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part 
of  his  life.  She  has  some  letters  from 
him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as 
to  his  more  advanced  progress,  if  she  will 
let  us  see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will. 
I  believe  George  Lewis  Scott  j:  and  Dr. 
Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving 
companions,  while  he  lived  in  and  about 
London ;  and  they,  I  dare  say,  can  tell 
more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My 
own  notion  is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much 
coarser  man  than  his  friends  are  willing 
to  acknowledge.  His  *  Seasons '  are 
indeed  full  of  elegant  and  pious  senti- 
ments ;  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghill, 

,  will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

*'  Your  edition  $  of  the  *  English  Poets' 
will  be  very  valuable  on  account  of  the 

*  Prefaces  and  Lives.*  But  I  have  seen 
a  specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at 
the  Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh,  which, 

+  iJe€  p+  33i3b 

i  H^fiirgfi  Uurls  !icoLt,  EmI'  F.a.9.,  ae 
an<j,ilfi4:  and  leanvetl  maut  t'ormeiiy  Sub-ore* 
cepirtr  (n  liippreuj^t  ftljjtntr,  ^nil  aftcrwirdi 
Hpfioiiiiiei'l  J  LVuiuJ:H.ir>[H'r  orMXrivit-  tie  died 
in  ne>.K    M] 

^  i_Ur  Jolinpnn  was  iMiE  the  etiiteT  of  itab 
Coitt:i:ti4iEi  of  Ehu  Eikf^Eieii  Pijcli^  ll(^  nerelv 
fuiiii'M-lterl  ihe  biagmiiliicii]  i^rL^f^DPn  wfrb 
whi^lp  it  i«ienjric7Ji«ik,  a*  la  n^l^ily  ttaied  iti  m 
suLitLqitpnt  m^c. 

Ht  liKJi'td,  Imlil  H  VJriUGiis  mntjvt;,  ^ecODl- 
meiitlfd  lilt  works  uffxiut  or  nv£  pcHir^^wJjcun 
he  iia^  n^inied)  («  he  added  to  that^Alleciian; 
but  ha  tw  jjo  nthf  rwise  an^wtrab'lc  fof  mf 
whii'h  aru  fciuDil  cbcip,  or  any  wfahcb  ar« 
oniiiliHL^ThA  poCiLt  vt  iiaideaiiiii  {wiifHt 
lifi'  I  i-.nnv.  Uf  min\i\v'\  Iif  vn'.v,  for  i  cot- 
ledLua  iuiuc  iiiJiwi.ii;,  ;~.4  it  by  hw  datte), 
were  omitted,  in  consequence  of  a  petty  ex- 
rittsive  intereiU  in  wome  of  then,  vested  in 
Mr.  CaraatH  a  booktaller.   M.j 
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for  excellence  in  printing  and  engraving, 
higlily  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

**  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad 
health  and  bad  rest  with  which  yon  have 
been  afflicted ;  and  1  hope  yon  are  better. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  proloeae  which 
you  generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  wi- 
dow and  children  the  other  day  is  the 
effosion  of  one  in  siclcness  and  in  dis- 
quietude :  but  external  circumstances  are 
never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of 
man.  I  send  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  yon  two  years  ago  at  Wilton  ;  and  did 
Bot  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being 
reproved  as  indulging  too  much  tender- 
ness ;  and  one  written  to  you  at  tire 
tomb  of  Mehncthon,  which  I  Icept  back, 
lest  I  should  appear  at  once  too  super- 
stitions and  too  enthusia!>tick.  I  now 
imagine  that  perhaps  they  may  please 
yon. 

*'  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of 
my  proposal  for  our  meeting  at  Carlisle  *. 
Though  I  have  meritoriously  refVained 
from  visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask 
you  if  it  would  not  be  wrong  that  I 
should  be  two  years  without  having  the 
benefit  of  your  conversation,  when,  if 
yon  come  down  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  we 
may  meet  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days 
journeying,  and  not  many  pounds.  I 
wish  yon  to  see  t/ariisle,  which  made 
me  mention  that  place.  Bat  if  you  have 
nut  a  desire  to  complete  your  tour  of  the 
Englbh  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a  larger 
share  of  the  road  between  this  place  and 
Ashbourne.  So  teil  me  where  you  will 
fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by  our- 
selves. Now  don't  cry  *  foulisli  fellow,' 
or  *  idle  dog.'  Chain  your  humour,  and 
let  your  kindness  play. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  tliat  Miss 
Macleod,  of  Rasay,  is  married  to  Colo- 
nel Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man, 
tvith  a  pretty  good  estate  of  his  own,  and 
the  prospect  of  having  the  Earl  of  Lon- 
doon's  fortnne  and  honours.  Is  not  this 
a  noble  lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean?  How 
happy  am  1  that  she  is  to  be  in  Ayrshire. 
We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and 

*  tin*  Jii^niTiQ  hbrl  hlmwrf  Eiiltteil  nt  oar 
w^vmj/f  Cjtrlidle  lutfi-Ltief.  High  Vri*  »  fAvmirite 
moMiA  tiii  in  (leiKjie  a  pt^H<^N  i.tfT.inkA  He 
J4bd  to  mifj  "Siri  1  lj*lif*e  *(i  may  miH  lit 
jIh  hiHiUHi'  ftf  jk  H'lin^n  CiiEFk^tOi^k  \\niy  jn  Cdid- 
iwrlsiiii;  a  h^^h  lid]Ff  air.*'  I  tiutyAni*  di«- 
eovitrL-fl  Thai  tit:  ttivaai  Mn,  ^r|rN-LUiii<!^  f-i^ifr 
of  Chlflti  Trptt-nlejf,  l-H-q.  wb.>mf  vn^ty  jinHle 
Ci^lkctiiJii  Qf  ii|iitii«>  in  J  iiEclyri'H  i,  not  iHore 
t>D  Uii  ^dinireil  Eiian  kJk  csiriinriJiniiry  a.nd 
fHllilH  r#adJur«3  Jn  ri]|j>^«^lk|^  h,  i^'ljk'lj  I  and 
**feT%l  vf  my  tr\fHd%  itftvs  iiirri'tnil>L>  t:s.M- 
Herk^cd.  Tliiij  *h't  ttPc  |pt«-Ebi»*il  of  V4lttjrp|e 
iCfififd  of  Efi'uliflf iEiiub  in  |jK:1'*aiu  of  timle 
Should  fKtnnac  Llibir  bcn^TDlenrt'  Jn  {Enf^trt- 
1 P41  I lu- pte 'L»iii  c I  dnu-M  ftf tk ilrtM'1  Fd L? ki tMU 
Itre  rktH'  tu  \VifEbnre  K1li*  Ajptri^  ^4<i.  iot  iht 
lilvrrj.t  ixmvi^^  ^ttil^h  Iti;  h  ptcl-cd  to  ili^yi  u» 
1^  i^Xiqubltfl  £iDllcciluti  ufpk'Tijrec, 


old  Matoolm,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
gallant  Macleods,  and  bagpipes,  &c.  &c. 
at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet 
them  all  there. 

"  Witkout  doubt  yon  have  read  what 
is  called  *  The  L{fe  of  David  Hume/ 
written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  subjoined  to  it.  Is  not 
this  an  age  of  daring  effrontery?  My 
friend  Mr.  Andei-son,  Professor  of  Na« 
tiiral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose 
honse  vou  and  I  supped,  and  to  whose 
care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk  was  en- 
trusted  at  that  University,  paid  me  a 
visit  lately ;  and  after  we  bad  talked 
with  indignation  and  contempt  of  tlie 
poisonous  productions  with  which  this 
age  is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Dr.  Johnson  to 
step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him  that  yoii 
might  knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  heads 
together,  and  make  vain  and  ostentations 
infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such 
noxious  weeds  in  the  moral  garden  ? 

**  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr. 
Dodd.  I  know  not  how  you  think  on 
that  subject;  though  the  newspapers 
give  ns  a  saying  of  yours  in  favour  of 
mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I  am  very 
desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of 
remission  of  pniiishroent  should  be  em< 
ployed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  regard  which  GOD's  Vicbobrknt 
will  ever  show  to  piety  and  virtue.  If 
for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty 
would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a 
thousand  acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr. 
Dodd  counterbalance  one  crime?  Such 
an  instance  would  do  more  to  encourage 
goodness  than  his  execution  would  do  to 
deter  from  vice.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any 
bad  consequence  to  society ;  foi'  who  will 
persevere  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a 
distinguished  discharge  of  religions  da* 
ties,  with  a  view  to  commit  a  forgery 
with  impunity  1 

**  Pray  make  my  best  compliments 
acceptable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by 
assuring  them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the 
ilfa«fer,asyon  call  him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I 
shall  often  taste  his  Champagne — soberly, 

*'  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a 
long  time.    I  suppose  he  is  as  usual, 
'  Studious  the  bu.'iy  moioeiitd  to  decei\e.' 
•    ••••* 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate, 
"  And  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  Jambs  Boswkll." 

On  the  23d  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  enclosing  a  ship-master's 
receipt  for  a  jar  of  oranee  marmalade, 
and  a  large  packet  of  Lord  Hailes's 
*'  Annals  of  Scotland." 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOBWSLL,  BSQ. 
**  DKAR  SIR, 

5'  I  HAYS  jnst  received  yonr  packet  fk-om 
Mr.  Thralc*8,  but  have  not  daylight 
enough  to  look  moch  into  it.  I  am  glad 
that  1  have  credit  enough  with  Ix>rd 
Hailes  to  be  ti'usted  with  more  copy.  I 
hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  than  of  the 
last.  I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affec- 
tionate thanks  for  her  present,  which  1 
value  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

**  Poor  Dotid  was  put  to  death  yester- 
day, in  opposition  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  jury— the  petition  of  the  city  of 
London,  —  and  a  subsequent  petition 
signed  by  three-and-twenty  thousand 
hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  publick, 
when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  calls  only 
for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heard. 

'*  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the 
papers  I  never  spoke  ;  but  I  wrote  many 
of  his  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters. 
He  applied  to  me  very  often.  He  was, 
I  am  afraid,  long  flattered  with  hopes  of 
life ;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful 
delusion;  for  as  soon  as  the  King  had 
signed  his  sentence,  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Cfaamier  an  account  of  the  disposition  of 
Ihe  court  towards  him,  with  a  declaration 
that  there  was  no  hope  even  of  a  reapite. 
This  letter  immediately  was  laid  before 
Dodd ;  but  he  believed  those  whom  he 
wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till 
within  three  days  of  his  end.  He  died 
with  pious  composure  and  resolution. 
I  have  just  seen  the  Ordinary  that  at- 
tended him.  His  address  to  his  fellow 
convicts  offended  the  Methodists;  but 
he  had  a  Moravian  vrith  him  mudi  of 
his  time.  His  moral  character  is  very 
bad  :  I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged 
upon  him.  Of  his  behaviour  in  prison 
an  account  will  be  published. 

*'  I  give  yon  joy  of  your  country  house 
and  3M>ur  pretty  garden ;  and  hope  some 
time  to  see  yon  iu  yonr  felicity.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  yonr  two  letters  that 
had  been  kept  so  long  in  store  *  ;  and 

*  Since  they  have  been  so  nnich  honoured 
by  Dr.  Johniioii,  I  shall  here  insert  them. 

"  TO  MR.  SAMVBI.  JOHNSON. 
"  MT  SVBR  DSAR  AND  MUCH  RBSPBCTBD  SIR, 

"  You  k'liotv  my  solemn  eiiUiusiasm  of  mind. 
You  love  me  for  it,  and  I  respect  nnri'elf  for 
it,  becaiiFe  in  m>  far  I  resemhie  Mr.  Johnson. 
You  will  be  Agreeably  surprised  when  you 
learn  Ihe  reason  of  toy  writing  ihis  letter.  I 
am  at  Witiemberg  in  Saxony.  I  am  in  the 
Aid  chur(ii  where  the  Reformation  was  firft 

ftrestdied)  and  where  some  of  the  reformers 
ie  interred.  I  canttot  resist  the  serious  plea- 
sure of  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson  from  (he  tomb 
of  Melftncthoii.  My  paper  rest*  upon  the 
graTefitone  of  that  great  and  good  man,  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  of  ail  the  re- 
formers. He  wished  to  reform  abuses  which 
bad  been  introduced  into  the  Cburrh ;  but 
had  no  prlTate  recentment  to  gratify.    Su 
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rejoice  at   Miss  Rasay's  advancement* 

and  wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  to- 
wards the  north,  but  I  am  loath  to  come 
quite  to  Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at 
Manchester?  But  we  will  settle  it  ia 
some  other  letters. 

**  Mr.  Seward  t,  a  great  favourite  at 
Streatham,  has  been,  1  think,  enkindled 
bv  our  travels  with  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
Highlands.  I  have  given  him  letters  to 
you  and  Beattie.  He  desires  that  a  lodg- 
ing may  be  taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh, 
against  his  arrival.  He  is  jnst  setting 
out. 

"  Langton  has  been  exercising  the  mi- 
litia. Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  fear,  declining. 
Dr.  Lawrence  says  he  can  do  no  more. 
She  is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country, 

mild  was  he,  ihat  when  his  aged  mother  con- 
sulted him  with  anxiety  on  the  pcrplexinif 
disputes  of  the  times,  he  advised  her  '  to  keep 
to  the  old  religion.'  At  this  tomb,  then,  my  ' 
ever  dear  and  much  respected  friend !  1  vow 
to  thee  an  eternal  attacliment.  It  shall  he 
my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your  life 
happy:  and  if  you  die  before  roe,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  honour  to  vour  memory; 
and,  elevated  by  the  remeronrance  of  yon, 
periiist  in  noble  piety.  May  Gop,  the  father 
of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you !  and  may  you 
continue  to  love 

*'  Your  most  affectionate  friend 
"  And  devoted  servant, 
*•  James  Bobwelx.** 
"Sunday,  September  30, 1764." 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*'  Wilioo  House,  April  3'i,  1775. 
"my  dear  sir, 
"  Every  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  truth  of 
what  yon  have  told  me,  *  there  i*  no  certain 
happiness  in  this  state  of  being.*— I  am  here, 
amidst  ail  that  you  know  i*  at  Lord  Pern- 
brokers;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and  gloomy.  I 
nni  just  setting  out  for  the  house  of  an  old 
friend  in  Devonshire,  and  shall  not  get  hack 
to  London  for  a  week  yet.  Yon  said  to  me 
last  Good  Friday,  whh  a  cordiality  that 
waruieti  my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle  in 
London  we  should  have  a  day  fixed  every 
week  to  meet  by  ourselves  and  talk  freely. 
To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  can- 
not but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  alisence 
from  you,  while,  nolwilbslanding  the  gaiety 
which  yon  allow  me  to  possess,  I  am  daAened 
by  temporary  clouds,  I  beg  to  have  a  few  lines 
from  you ;  a  few  lines  merely  of  kindness,  as 
a  viaticum  till  i  see  you  aeain.  In  your 
'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  and  in  Paruell'* 
<  Contentment,'  1  And  the  only  sure  means  of 
eiuoying  happiness,  or  at  least  the  Jiopes  of 
happiness.  1  ever  am,  with  reverence  and 
affection, 

**  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"  J4ME0  Boswelu" 

+  William  Seward,  Erq.  F.  R.S.  editor  nf 
"  Ana-dotes  of  seme  distinguitslied  Persons,*' 
Sec.  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  well  known  to  a 
numerous  and  valuable  acquaintance  for  his 
literature,  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  social 
virtues.  I  am  indebted  10  bim  for  several 
communications  concerning  Johnson. 

[This  gentleman,  who  was  born  in  1747,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Charier  Hou>^e,  and  at 
Oxford, died  in  London,  April  34, 1790.    M] 
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with  a«  many  conveniences  afoont  her  as 
she  can  expect;  but  I  have  no  great 
hope.     We  most  all  die  :  may  we  all  be 


suppose  Miss  Bos  well  reads  her 


prepared ! 


book,  and  young  Alexander  talces  to  bis 
learning.  Let  me  hear  aboat  them ;  for 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  yon  belongs, 
in  a  more  remote  degree,  and  not,  I 
hope,  very  remote,  to,  dear  sir, 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam,  Johnson." 
«  June  «8,  17T7." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  This  gentleman  is  a  gr/eat  favourite  at 
Streatham,  and  therefoni  you  will  easily 
believe  that  he  has  very  valuable  quali- 
ties. Our  narrative  has  kindled  him  with 
a  desire  of  visiting  the  Highlands,  after 
having  already  seen  a  great  part  of  En- 
rope.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
and  when  you  have  directe'd  him  to  the 
curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  him  io- 
stroctioiis  and  recommendations  for  the 
rest  of  his  journey. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
<'  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  iuae  a4, 1777." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortu- 
nate was,  I  am  confident,  as  steady  and 
active  as  that  of  any  of  those  who  have 
been  most  eminently  distinguisiied  for 
that  virtue.  Innumerable  proofs  of  it  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  for  ever  concealed 
from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however, 
form  some  judgment  of  it,  from  the 
many  and  very  various  instances  which 
have  been  discovered.  One,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  this  summer,  is 
remarkable  from  the  name  and  con- 
nexion of  the  person  who  was  the  object 
of  it.  The  circumstance  to  which  I  al- 
iude  is  ascertained  by  two  letterM,  one  to 
Mr.  Langton,  and  another  to  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Yyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son 
of  the  respectable  clergyman  at  Lichfield, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Johnson, 
and  in  whose  father's  family  Johnson  had 
the  happiness  of  being  kindly  received  in 
bis  early  years. 

bR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNBT  LANGTON,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  HAVE  lately  been  much  disordered 
by  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  am  now 
better.     I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

*'  You  know  we  have  been  talking 
lately  of  St.  Cross,  at  Winchester ;  I 
have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress 
makes  him  very  desirous  of  an  hospital, 
and  I  am  afraid  1  have  not  strength 
enough  to  get  him  into  the  Cbartreax. 


He  is  a  painter,  who  never  rose  higher 
than  to  get  his  immediate  living,  and 
from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled 
by  a  slight  stroke  of  the  palsy,  such  as 
does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on 
common  occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not 
steady  enough  for  his  art. 

*•  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to 

obtain  a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy 

from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.     It  is  not  a 

great  thing  to  ask,  and  1  hope  we  shall 

obtain  it.     Dr.  Warton  has  promised  to 

favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope 

lie  may  end  his  days  in  peace. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  June  w,  1777." 

"  TO  the  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAM- 
BETH. 
**  SIR, 

"  I  DOUBT  not  but  yon  will  readily  for- 
give me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing your  assistance  in  recommending  an 
old  friend  to  his  Grace  the  Archbisliop 
as  Governor  of  the  Charter  House. 

"  His  name  is  De  Groot ;  he  was  born 
at  Gloucester ;  I  have  known  him  many 
years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims 
to  charity,  being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  in 
a  great  degree.  He  has  likewise  another 
claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse 
attention  ;  he  is  by  several  descents  the 
nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius ;  of  him  from 
whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has 
learnt  something.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Gro- 
tius asked  a  charity  and  was  refused. 

"  I  am,  REVEREND  SIR, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"J«ly  9, 1777."       "  Sam.  Johnson." 

[**  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAM- 
BETH. 

**  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
recommendation  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know  that  Mr.  De  GrooUis  to  be  found 
at  No.  8,  in  Pye  Street,  Westminster. 
This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could 
not  give  you ;  and  being  going  soon  to 
Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be  left 
behind  me. 

"  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want 
no  persuasion  to  succour  the  nephew  of 
Grotius.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

"July  aa,  1777." 

the  reverend  dr.  VYSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

**  SIR,  Lambeth,  June  9,  17B7. 

"  I  HAVE  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter 
which  I  spoke  of»  and  which  I  wished, 
ai  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you. 
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It  was  from  Dr.  Johneon,  to  rctnrn  me 
thanks  for  my  application  to  Archbishop 
Gornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot. 
He  rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with, 
and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows 
upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am 
really  sorry  that  I  cannot  find  this  letter, 
as  it  is  worthy  of  tlte  writer.  That  which 
I  send  you  enclosed  *  is  at  your  service. 
It  is  very  sliort  and  will  not  perhaps  be 
thought  of  any  consequence,  unless  yon 
should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a 

Eroof  of  the  very  humane  part  which 
\i:   John$on  took  in  behalf  of  a  dis- 
tressed and  deserving  person. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  obedient 

**  Humble  servant, 

**  W.  VYSEt." 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  EDWARD  DILLY. 
"  SIR, 

"  To  the  collection  of  English  Pi>et8  I 
have  recommended  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Watts  to  be  added ;  his  name  has  long 
been  held  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I 
would  not  willingly  be  reduced  to  tell  of 
him  only  that  he  was  born  and  died.  Yet 
of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  there- 
fore must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very 
nnworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some 
of  his  friends  will  favour  me  with  the 
necessary  information;  many  of  them 
must  be  known  to  you;  and  by  your 
influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain  some 
instmction :  my  plan  does  not  exact 
much ;  but  I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts, 
a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good 
purpose.  Be  pleased  to  do  for  me  what 
yon  can.    I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
July  7, 17T7.'* 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*'  Edinbargrti,  July  IS,  1777. 
«  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  The  Atte  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dis- 
mal impression  upon  my  mind. 

•    ••••• 

**  I  had  saeaclty  enough  to  divine  that 
you  wrote  his  speech  to  the  Recorder 
before  sentence  was  pronounced.  I  am 
glad  yon  have  written  so  much  for  him  ; 

•  The  precedingr  letter. 

t  [Dr.  Vyse,ac  my  request,  was  so  obliiiriDg 
as  once  more  to  eadeaTour  to  recover  the  let- 
ter of  Johnson  to  whirh  he  allude«,  but  with- 
out 8HCceft«:  for,  April  33,  1800,  he  wrote  to 
ine  thus:  "I  have  again  searched,  hut  in 
vain,  for  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  nervous  style  of  Hugo  Grotius.— 
De  Groot  was  clearly  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Grotius,  and  Archbishop  Cornwallis 
wiliiarly  cnnplied  with  Dr.  Johnson's  re^ 


and  I  hopa  to  be  favoured  with  an  exacl 
list  of  the  several  pieces  when  we  meet. 

"  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  frieud 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  as  a  gentle> 
man  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
my  attention,  I  have  introduced  him  to 
Lord  Kames,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Mr, 
Nairne.  He  is  gone  to  the  Highlanda 
with  Dr.  Gregory ;  when  he  returns  I 
shall  do  more  for  him. 

'*  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that 
branch  of  his  cause  of  which  we  had 
good  hopes :  the  President  and  one  other 
Judge  only  were  against  him.  I  wish 
the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as  well  as 
the  Court  of  Session  has  dose.  Bat  Sir 
Allan  has  not  the  lands  of  Brolos  quite 
cleared  by  this  judgment  till  a  long  ac<. 
count  is  made  up  of  debts  and  interesla 
on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the  otb«r, 
I  am,  however,  not  mncfa  afraid  of  the 
balance. 

**  Macqaarry's  estates,  Staffa  and  all, 
were  sold  yesterday,  and  bongbt  by  a 
Campbell.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  os 
nothing  left  out  of  the  purchase  money. 

**  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro^ 
by  Ml.  CuUen,  son  to  Dr.  Cuilen,  in  op- 
position to  Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of 
which  yon  have  approved.  Pray  read 
this,  and  tell  me  what  yon  think  as  a 
Politician,  as  well  as  a  Poet,  upon  the 
subject. 

'*  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how 
your  time  is  to  be  distributed  next 
autumn.  I  will  meet  yon  at  Manches- 
ter, or  where  you  please ;  but  I  wish  yon 
would  complete  your  tour  of  the  cathe- 
drals, and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will 
accompany  you  a  part  of  the  way  home- 
waids.    I  am  ever, 

**  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"  James  Boswell.»» 

"  to  ja9us  boswsll,  esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  a 
yearly  interview  is  very  pleasing  to  both 
my  vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall,  per- 
haps, come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  bat 
my  money  has  not  held  oat  so  well  as  it 
used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne, 
and  I  propose  to  mafce  Dr.  Taylor  invite 
you.  If  you  live  awhile  with  me  at  his 
house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  our- 
selves, and  oar  stay  will  be  no  expense 
to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  London  the 
28th;  and,  after  some  stay  at  Oxford 
and  Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to 
Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  Ses- 
sion; but  of  all  this  yon  shall  have 
notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  some- 
where. 

**  What  passed  between  roe  and  poor 
Dr.  Dodd,  yon  shall  know  more  fully 
when  we  meet. 


^TAT*  68. 

"  Of  lawaalte  tb«re  h  no  end ;  poor 
Sir  Allan  must  have  anotber  tria),  for 
which,  however,  hia  antagonist  cannot 
be  much  blamed,  having  two  Judges  on 
bis  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  debts 
than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  to  what  debts  will  swell 
that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tioiia»  and  bow  carelessly  in  a  state  of 
desperation  debU  are  contracted.  Poor 
Macqnarry  was  far  from  thinking  that 
when  he  sold  his  islands  he  should  re- 
ceive nothing.  ¥w  what  were  they  sold? 
And  what  was  their  yearly  value?  The 
admission  of  money  into  the  Highlands 
will  soon  pot  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes 
of  life,  by  making  those  men  landlords 
who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change ;  but 
there  was  in  the  patriarchal  authority 
something  venerable  and  pleasing.  Every 
eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell 
turning  the  Macqvarrie$  at  will  out  of 
their  sedes  atnta,  their  hereditary  island. 
"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only 
Scotsman  liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry 
that  I  could  not  find  trees  where  trees 
were  not.  I  was  much  delisted  by  his 
kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  inncb 
pleasure  not  to  partake  of  the  happiness 
of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our 
ramble  in  the  islands  hangs  upon  my 
imagination ;  I  can  hardly  help  imagin- 
ing that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant 
seems  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which 
we  did  not  see :  when  we  travel  again, 
let  us  look  better  about  ns. 

**  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your 
uncle's  house.  Some  change  in  the  form 
of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new 
epocha  of  existence.  In  a  new  place 
there  is  sometliing  new  to  be  done,  and 
a  different  system  of  thoughts  rises  in  the 
mind.  I  wish  I  could  gather  currants  in 
your  garden.  Now  fit  nu  a  little  study, 
and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand ;  do 
not  spare  a  little  money  to  make  your 
habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear 
■  ■■  I  do  not  think  he  goes  on  well. 

His  Ubie  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his 
chiklren  too  much  about  him  *.  But  he 
is  a  very  good  roan. 

"  Mrs.  WiUiams  is  in  the  country,  to 

•  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  con- 
stantly held  la  remeoibrance  by  parents,  who 
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try  if  she  can  improve  her  health ;  she  is 
very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about 
that  she  is  in  the  country  with  very  good 
accommodation ;  but  age  and  sickness 
and  pride  have  made  her  so  peevisli  that 
I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  slay 
with  her  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half  a 
crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

"  Our  Club  ended  its  session  about  six 
weeks  ago.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine 
once  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer,  is  one  of  our  members.  The 
Tlirales  arc  well. 

"  I  long  to  know  how  the  Negro's 
cause  will  be  decided.  What  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Aochinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes, 
or  Lord  Monboddo. 

*'  I  am,  DKiR  SIR, 
"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  July  22,  1777." 


are  iii  general  too  apt  to  indulge  tbeir  own 
fond  reelings  for  tbeir  children  at  the  ezpeiic 
of  tbeir  friendt.   The  common  custom  or  ii 


troducing  them  after  dioiier  is  highly  injudi- 
cioua.  It  is  .Rreeable  enoujch  thai  they  should 
appear  at  any  other  time;  bat  the*  siMuid 
not  be  suffered  to  poiaon  the  momeoU  of  fes- 
tiviiy  by  attractioR  the  atteaiton  of  the  com- 
uftny,  and  ia  a  maoaer  oompelliag  tbei»  from 
poUimcM  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 


DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWEI.L. 
**  MADAH, 

**  Though  1  am  well  enough  pleased  with 
the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very  little  of  the 
pleasure  which  I  received  at  the  arrival 
of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  etit- 
ing  it.  I  received  it  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship, as  a  proof  of  reconciliation,  things 
much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and  upon 
this  consideration  I  return  yon,  dear 
madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By  having 
your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double 
security  for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  man  can  long  keep  when  the  influ- 
ence of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so  justly 
valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Bos- 
well  will  tell  yon  that  I  was  always 
faithful  to  your  interest,  and  always  en- 
deavoured to  exalt  yon  in  his  estimation. 
You  must  now  do  the  same  for  me.  We 
must  all  help  one  another,  and  you  must 
now  consider  me  as, 

**  UKAR  MADAM, 

**  Your  most  obliged, 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«*July  22,  1777." 

MR.  BOeWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  July  28,  1777. 
**  MY  DBAR  SIR, 

**  This  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  to 
leave  London,  and  I  have  been  amusing 
myself  in  the  intervals  of  my  law  drud- 
gery with  figuring  you  in  the  Oxford 
post-coach.  I  doubt,  however,  if  you 
have  had  so  merry  a  journey  as  yon  and 
I  had  in  that  vehicle  last  ^ear,  when  you 
made  so  much  sport  with  Gwyn,  the 
architect.  Incidents  upon  a  journey  are 
recollected  with  peculiar  pleasure  ;  they 
are  preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and  com9 
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up  again  in  oar  minds,  tinctured  witir 
that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that  animation  with 
which  we  first  perceived  them." 
•    ••••• 

[I  added,  that  something  had  occnrred 
•which  I  was  afraid  might  prevent  me 
from  meeting  him  ;  and  that  my  wife 
had  been  affected  with  complaints  which 
threatened  a  consumption,  but  was  now 
better.] 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  in- 
terviews ;  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  ; 
nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  unusual 
that  your  design  of  meeting  me  is  inter- 
rupted. We  have  both  endured  greater 
evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to  expect. 

**  Mrs.  Boswell's  illness  makes  a  more 
serious  distress.  Does  the  blood  rise  from 
her  limgs  or  from  her  stomach  %  From 
little  vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there 
is  no  danger.  Blood  from  the  lungs  is, 
I  believe,  always  frothy,  as  mixed  with 
wind.  Your  physicians  know  very  well 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a 
lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive, 
and  I  hope  she  is  in  no  danger.  Take 
care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

"  I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He 
has  been  down  with  the  militia,  and  is 
again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little 
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ake  my   com'plimentb  to   Miss  Vero- 
The  rest  are  too  young  for  cere- 


people,  as,  I  suppose,  yon  do  sometimes. 

Mai  

nica  •. 
mony. 

<<  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have 
taken  your  country  house  at  a  very  sea- 
sonable time,  and  that  it  may  condnce  to 
restore  or  establish  Mrs.  BoswelPs  health, 
as  well  as  provide  room  and  exercise  for 
the  yonng  ones.  That  you  and  your  lady 
may  both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy  your 
tnppiness,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish 

of,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  mosf,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
««  Oxford,  Aug.  4,  1777." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

[Informing  him  that  ray  wife  had  con- 
tinned  to  grow  better,  so  that  my  alarm- 
ing apprehensions  were  relieved  :  and 
that  I  hoped  to  disengage  myself  from 
the  other  embarrassment  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  therefore  requesting  to  know 
particularly  when  he  intended  to  be  at 
Ashbourne.] 

•  ['I'his  youni;  lady,  the  aulhour's  eldest 
daughter,  and  at  this  time  ahout  five  years 
old,  <lieit  in  Londnit,  of  a  coniiiimption,  four 
mouths  after  her  father,  .Sept.  36,  I79S.    M.] 


**  TO  JAMXS  BOftWBLL,  ISQ. 
"  DEAR  tsaif 

"  I  AM  this  day  come  to  Ashbonrne,  and 
have  only  to  tell  yon  that  Dr.  Taylor 
says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him,  and 
you  know  libw  welcome  yon  will  be  to 
me.  Make  haste  to  let  me  know  when 
you  may  be  expected. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  tell  her  1  hope  we  shall  be  at 
variance  no  more. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Aug.  30,  1777,'» 

**  TO  JAMBS  BOSWBLI,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  let- 
ter,  immediately  upon  my  arrival  hither, 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous 
of  the  interview  than  yourself.  Life  ad- 
mits not  of  delays ;  when  pleasure  can 
be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  every  hour 
takes  away  part  of  the  things  that  please 
tts,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  disposition  to 
be  pleased.  VVhen  I  came  to  Lichfield, 
I  found  my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson 
dead.  It  was  a  loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be 
repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  my  childhood.  I  hope  we 
may  long  continue  to  gain  friends;  but 
the  friends  which  merit  or  usefulness  can 
procure  us  are  not  able  to  supply  the 
place  of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom 
the  days  of  youth  may  be  retraced,  and 
those  images  revived  which  gave  the  ear- 
liest delight.  If  yon  and  I  live  to  be  much 
older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in  talk- 
ing over  the  Hebridean  Journey. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  contrive  some  other  little  ad- 
venture, but  what  it  can  be  I  know  not ; 
leave  it,  as  Sydney  says, 

'  To    virtue,   fortune,    time,   and  womanN 
breast  t  / 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have 
some  part  in  the  consultation. 

t  lUs  itn  ctrW  nil'^ldke,  Ui  i|ie  BfsI  iLrDc  edi- 
tmii^,  w£  fliiii  f.  Fft.t^inpf  ia  Lhiii  line  ro  wliicli 
Drr  JolMNa4]  WDuEd  hy  im  muBiii*  Imyt*  ttt^^^^ 
scnJH'it-  Mitp  liii>inir  Vea  ttrbaLiiiiitd  fnr 
llM,:  TinU  tfirour  i3IMh4bJii'  vvit^  a.  tuiAtqlEe  Jli 
the  ii  jU'^LTipi  Elf  JiJlJ|^»^n,Voriffip^^  lutrtr,  liis 
hi^J.^J-^^  FiSiae  (tFio^  urtPU  very  <?)lf|i:iLlt  lu  r^ad. 
Til.-  -.i]ii-r  (Tf^JatjijR  in  rtn;  ht^^nmiar  ^^  t^^^ 
line  1  tiling  itt-le,»a  fil  malHte)  muiL  r>e  ntlri- 
burfl  in  Jli  si  EHflimiry  h.iTing  <]ereirtM|  him; 
aiM  rinTiifrjrtf  hUf  not  hftin  djinirded. 

aoifn<-i  HjfSi'dnriyV.of  whivll  I  lit  tdflitr»L  cufpy, 
I  frigid- 1',  iA  Fnuqil  in  ti^mniwn^  it^utUimu 
of  Ariih5|;<,  isni,  m  llif  ]in|pa  nn  rhts  FitMnnili 
bo(^k  :  — "  AioS  Ilierpfiihe,*^  wil*-;  he^  "'  thftt  t»- 
eel  H  r,i  KT^p  £hf  Hir  f'liilifp  Sidhfy  En  hi*  drst 
Ab^;alma,  Rjijth  I  IlJiciw  nnt  by  what  nnfiiup 
IS  IcTL  DLii  ill  ibe  printed  boul^r,  [4[o.  14^J  i* 
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**  One  thing  yon  will  lilie.  The  Doc 
tor,  so  far  as  1  can  judge,  is  likely  to 
leave  ns  enoagh  to  ourselves.  He  was 
ont  to<day  before  I  came  down,  and,  I 
fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I  have 
brought  the  papers  aboot  poor  Dodd,  to 
show  you,  but  you  will  soon  have  de- 
spatched them. 

*'  Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor 
Mrs.  Williams  into  the  country,  very  ill 
of  a  pituitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  her 
gradually  away,  and  which  her  physician 
declares  himself  unable  to  stop.  I  sup- 
plied her  as  far  as  could  be  desired, 
with  all  conveniences  to  make  her  ex- 
cursion and  abode  pleasant  and  useful 
But  I  am  afraid  she  can  only  linger  a 
short  time  iu  a  morbid  state  of  weakness 
and  pain. 

"  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all 
well,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Brighthelm- 
stone  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite 
me  to  go  with  them,  and  perhaps  I  may- 
go,  but  I  hardly  think  I  shall  like  to. stay 
the  whole  time ;  but  of  futurity  we  know 
but  little. 

**  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  has  been 
struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is 


io  mine  opioion  wortbie  lo  be  praUed  aud 
followed,  to  make  a  good  aud  virtuous  wife: 

'  Who  doth  desire  that  chast  his  wife  should 
bee; 
First  be  be  true,  for  truth  doth  truth  de- 
serve; 
Then  be  be  such,  as  she  his  worth  may  tee. 

And,  alwaie*  one,  credit  with  her  preserve  : 
Not  toying  kynd,  nor  causelessly  unkynd. 

Not  stirrim;  ilinufhls^  nor  yeiiienying  right, 
Notspyiiigr  faults,  uur  in  piaine  errors  lilioiJ, 
Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  [reia»J 
too  light ; 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  frouvaine  expence, 
Th'  oue  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  dotb  en- 
lice: 
Allow  jrood  companie,  but  drive  from  thence 
All  filthie  mouths  that  glorie  in  their  vice: 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leave  the 
rest 
To   nature,   fortune,  ttMii>,   and   woman's 
breast.' " 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  Eng- 
land's Parnassus,  a  collection  of  poetry 
printed  in  1600,  the  second  uouplet  of  this  son- 
net is  thus  coiruptiy  exiiihiicd  : 

*<  Then  ke  be  such  as  he  his  words  may  see. 
And  atwaies  one  credit  which  her  praserve:" 

a  variation  which  I  the  rather  mention,  be- 
cause the  readings  of  that  book  have  been 
triumphantly  quoted  when  they  happened  to 
coincide  with  the  sophistical  ions  of  the  sacoNo 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  163'i,  a« 
adding  1  know  not  what  degree  of  authority 
and  antbenticUv  to  the  latter :  as  if  the  cor- 
ruptions of  one  nook  (and  that  abounding  wiih 
the  grossest  falsifications  of  the  authours  froiu 
whose  works  its  extracu  are  made)  could  citt: 
any  kind  of  support  lo  another,  which  in  every 
t  is  still  more  adulterated  and  unfaithfol. 
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not  likely  ever  to  recover.    How  soon 
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may  such  a  stroke  fall  upon  ns  I 

**  Write  lo  me,  and  let  ns  know  when 
we  may  expect  you.    I  am,  dear  sir, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JcttNsoN.'*    • 
"  Ashbourne,  Sept.  I.  1777." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DS.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Sept.  »,  1777." 

[After  informing  him  that  I  was  lo  set 
out  next  day  in  order  to  meet  him  at 
Ashbourne : — ] 

**  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord 
Hailes;  the  fifth  book  of  '  Lactantios,' 
which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes. 
He  is  also  to  give  you  a  few  anectlotes 
for  your  '  Life  of  Thomson,'  who  I  find 
was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Hadington,  Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  cir* 
comstance  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mur- 
doch. I  have  keen  expectations  of  de- 
light from  your  edition  of  the  £nglisb 
Poets  •. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams's 
situation.  You  will,  however,  have  the 
comfort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness 
to  her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death  and  Mrs, 
Ason's  palsy  are  gloomy  circumstances. 
Yet  surely  we  should  be  habituated  to 
the  uncertainty  of  life  and  health.  When 
my  mind  is  unclonded  by  melancholy,  I 
consider  the  temporary  distresses  of  the 
state  of  being  as  **  light  afflictions,"  by 
stretching  my  mental  view  into  that 
glorious  after-existence,  when  they  will 
appear  to  be  as  nothing.  But  present 
pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be  felt., 
I  lately  read  '  Rasselas'  over  again  with 
great  satisfaction. 

"  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  aboni 
Macqiiarry*'s  sale,  I  shall  inform  you  par- 
ticularly. The  gentleman  who  purchased 
Ulva,  is  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Aochnaba : 
our  friend  Macquarry  was  proprietor  of 
two-thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  rent  wa» 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  five 
shillings  and  three  halfpence.  This  par- 
eel  was  set  up  at  four  thousand  and  sixty- 
nine  pounds  five  shillings  and  a  penny, 
but  it  sold  fbr  no  less  than  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  other 
third  of  Ulva,  with  the  island  of  Staffa, 
belonged  lo  Macquarry  of  Ormaig.  Its 
rent,  including  that  of  Staffa,  eighty-three 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  two-pence 
halfpenny— set  up  at  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  poundssixteeA 
shillings  and  fourpence — sold  for  no  less 
than  three  thousand  five  hundred  aud 
forty  pounds.  The  Laird  of  Col  wished 
to  purchase  Ulva,  but  he  thought  the 
price  too  high.    There  may,  indeed,  be 

•  C^ee  p.  154,  a.   fH,} 
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great  ia|NN>vemeiito  made  ilere,  both  in 
fishing  and  agricnltare;  Mt  the  interest 
of  the  purchase-money  ^cecds  the  rent 
so  very  moch  that  1  <MQbt  if  the  bargain 
will  be  profitable.  There  is  an  island 
called  Little  Colonsay,   of  ten  poands 

J  early  rent,  wlMCh  I  am  informed  has 
elonged  to  the  Macqaarrys  of  Ulva  for 
manv  ages,  bat  which  was  lately  claimed 
by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Argyll,  in 
oonseqaente  of  a  grant  made  to  them  by 
Qoeen  Aline.  It  is  believed  that  tiieir 
claim  will  be  dismissed,  and  that  Little 
Coloniay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Macquarry's  creditors.  What 
thMk  yon  of  purchasing  this  island,  and 
endowing  a  school  or  college  there,  the 
master  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Cbarch 
of  England?  How  venerable  would  soch 
an  instltotion  make  the  name  of  Dr.  Sa- 
MUSL  Johnson,  in  the  Hebrides !  I  have, 
like  yourself,  a  wonderful  pleasure  in 
recollecting  our  travels  in  those  islands. 
The  pleasure  is,  I  think,  greater  than  it 
reasonably  should  be,  considering  that  we 
had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance 
to  charm  our  imaginations,  or  of  rude 
novelty  to  astonish.  Let  us,  by  all  means, 
have  another  expedition.  I  shrink  a  little 
from  our  scheme  of  going  up  the  Baltick  •. 
I  am  sorry  yon  have  already  been  in 
Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.  Shall  we 
go  to  Ireland,  of  which  I  have  seen  but 

*  It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  was  serioiitly  Inrlioed  to  realize 
the  project  of  our  going  up  tbe  Baltick,  which 
I  had  slartert  when  we  were  io  the  isieof  Sliy; 
for  he  tlius  writes  to  Mrs.  Tbrale;  Letters, 
vol.  i.  p.  866:— 

"  Ashbourne,  Sept.  18,  1777. 
"  fioBWBi.L,  I  believe,  is  coiuinsr.  He  talks  of 
being  here  to-day :  i  shall  he  tiad  to  see 
bini :  but  he  shrinks  from  tbe  Baltick  expedi- 
tion, which,  i  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in  onr 
B>wer:  what  we  shall  substitute  i  know  not. 
e  wanti»  tn  see  Wales;  but,  except  the  woods 
of  Baekiferaighf  what  is  there  in  Wales  that 
can  fill  the  huoger  of  ignnraoce,  or  quench 
tbe  thirst  of  curiosity  t  We  may,  perhaps, 
form  some  scheme  or  other:  but,  in  the 
phrase  of  HoekUy  in  the  Hole,  it  is  pity  he 
has  not  a  beiter  bottom.** 

8«eh  an  ardour  of  mind,  aad  vigour  of  en- 
terprise, is  admirable  at  any  age:  bat  more 
particularly  so  at  the  advanced  period  at 
which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am  sorry 
nnw  that  i  did  not  insist  on  our  executing  thai 
scheme.  Besides  tbe  other  objects  of  cnrio«ity 
'and  observation,  to  have  seen  my  illustrious 
A-iend  received,  as  he  probably  would  have 
been,  by  a  prince  so  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  variety  of  talents  aad  acqaisitions  as 
Uie  laie  Kinir  of  Sweden;  and  by  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  whose  extraonlinary  abilities,  in- 
formation, and  ma;(nanimity  astonish  the 
wx>rld,  would  have  ailorded  a  noble  subject 
tor  contemplation  and  record.  This  reflection 
may  possibly  be  tboogbt  too  visionary  by  the 
more  sedate  and  cold  blooded  part  or  my 
readers;  vet  I  own  I  frequently  indulge  it 
with  an  earnest,  oaavatting  regret. 


little  f    We  sball  try  to  strike  out «  plan 
when  we  are  at  Ashbonme.    I  am  ever 
"  Yonr  most  faithful  bumble  servant, 
**  James  Boswsll.'* 

**  to  james  b08wb1x,  esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  I  WRITE  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  yon 
direct  me ;  but  yon  cannot  have  it.  Yonr 
letter,  dated  Sept.  6,  was  not  at  this  place 
till  this  day,  Thnrsday,  Sept.  II ;  and  t 
hope  yon  will  be  here  before  this  is  at 
Carlisie  t .  However,  what  yon  have  not 
going,  you  may  have  returning ;  and  as 
I  believe  I  shall  not  love  you  less  after 
our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as  tme  as 
it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very  high  valne 
upon  your  friendship,  and  count  yonr 
kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of 
my  life.  Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermis* 
sion  of  writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness. 
No  man  is  always  In  a  disposition  to 
write;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often 
on  yonr  mind  is  a  mode  of  melancholy 
which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man 
to  be  happy,  it  is  foolish  to  indulge  ;  and, 
if  it  be  a  dnty  to  preserve  onr  faculties 
entire  for  their  proper  nse,  it  is  criminal. 
Suspicion  is  very  often  a  nselcss  pain. 
From  that  and  all  other  pains  I  wish  yon 
free  and  safe ;  for 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  Most  afiectionately  yours, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 
*'  Ashbourne,  SepU  ll,  1777.*' 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14,  I  ar- 
rived at  Ashbonrne,  and  drove  directly 
up  to  Dr.  Taylor's  door.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  he  appeared  before  I  had  got  out  of 
the  postchaise,  and  welcomed  me  cor- 
dially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the 
preceding  night,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek 
in  SUffordshire ;  and  that  when  I  rose 
to  go  to  church  in  tlie  afternoon,  I  was 
informed  there  had  been  an  earthquake, 
of  which,  it  seems,  the  shock  had  been 
felt  in  some  degree  at  Ashbourne.  John- 
SON.  '*  Sir,  it  will  be  mnch  exaggerated 
in  popular  talk :  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  common  people  do  not  accurately 
adapt  their  thoughts  to  the  objects ;  nor, 
secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt  their 
words  to  their  tlionghts :  they  do  not 
mean  to  lie ;  but,  uking  no  pains  to  be 
exact,  they  give  yon  very  false  accounts. 
A  great  part  of  their  language  is  pro- 
verbial. If  any  thing  rocks  at  all,  tbev 
say  it  roek$  like  a  cradle;  and  in  this 
way  they  go  on." 

t  It  so  happened.  The  letter  was  forwarded 

ro  my  house  at  Edinburgh. 
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The  sttbjeet  of  grief  fw  the  k»s  of  reU. 
tions  and  fHend*  being  introdaced,  I 
obsenred  that  it  wm  strange  to  conaider 
how  soon  it  In  general  wears  away.  Dr. 
Taylor  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighboarhood  as  the  only  instance  he 
bad  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had 
endeavoured  to  retain  grief.  He  told 
Dr.  Taylor,  that  after  his  Lady's  death, 
which  affected  him  deeply,  he  re$olved 
that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished  with  a 
kind  of  sacred  fondness,  shonld  be  last- 
ing ;  but  that  he  found  he  could  not  keep 
it  long.  Johnson.  "  All  grief  for  what 
cannot  in  the  course  of  nature  be  helped 
•oon  wears  away;  in  some  sooner,  in- 
deed, in  some  later ;  but  it  never  con- 
tinues  very  long,  unless  where  there  is 
madness,  such  as  will  make  a  man  have 

Eride  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to  imagine 
imself  a  king ;  or  any  other  passion  in 
an  unreasonable  way :  for  all  unnecessary 
grief  is  unwise,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
long  retained  by  a  sound  mind.  If,  indeed, 
the  cause  of  oiur  grief  is  occasioned  by 
our  own  misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled 
with  remorse  of  conscience,  it  should  be 
lasting."  BoswELL.  "  But,  sir,  we  do 
not  approve  of  a  man  who  very  soon 
forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  disapprove  of  him, 
not  because  he  soon  forgets  his  grief,  for 
the  sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better ;  but 
because  we  suppose  that  if  he  forgets  bis 
wife  or  his  friend  soon,  be  has  not  had 
innch  affection  for  them.*' 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  find- 
ing that  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets, 
for  which  he  was  to  write  Prefaces  and 
Lives,  was  not  an  undertaking  directed 
by  him:  but  that  he  was  to  furnish  a 
Preface  and  Life  to  any  poet  the  book- 
sellers pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  they 
should  ask  him.  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir ; 
and  say  he  was  a  dunce."  My  friend 
seemed  now  not  much  to  relish  talking 
of  this  edition. 

.  On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  John- 
son observed,  that  every  body  com- 
mended  such  parts  of  his  **  Journey  to 
the  Western  Islands"  as  were  in  their 
own  way.  "  For  instance  (said  he), 
Mr.  Jackson  (the  ail-knowing)  told  me 
there  was  more  good  sense  upon  trade  in 
it  than  he  should  hear  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  year,  except  from  Burke. 
Jones  commended  the  part  which  treats 
of  language ;  Burke  that  which  describes 
tbe  inhabitants  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries." 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me 
to  see  the  garden  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Ashbourne,  which  is  very  prettily 
formed  upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually 
behind  the  house.    The  Reverend  Mr. 
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Langlcy,  the  bead-roaster,  aceompwiied 

us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon 
a  seat  here,  I  introduced  a  common  sub« 
ject  of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries 
which  many  curates  have,  and  I  main- 
tained  that  no  man  should  be  invested 
with  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  unless 
he  has  a  security  for  such  an  income  as 
will  enable  him  to  appear  respectable; 
that,  therefore,  a  cler^man  shonld  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  be 
gives  him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  if 
he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform  the 
duty  himself.  Johnson.  *'  To  be  snre, 
sir,  it  is  wrong  that  any  clergyman  shonld 
be  without  a  reasonable  income ;  but  as 
tiie  church  revenues  were  sadly  dimi- 
nished at  the  Reformation,  the  clergy 
who  have  living*  cannot  afford,  in  many 
instances,  to  give  good  salaries  to  curates, 
without  leaving  themselves  too  little ; 
and,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  permitted 
unless  he  bad  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
their  number  would  be  very  small,  which 
would  be  a  disadvantage,  as  then  there 
would  not  be  such  choice  in  the  nursery 
for  the  church,  curates  being  candidates 
for  the  higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  accord- 
ing to  their  merit  and  good  bebarioor." 
He  explained  the  system  of  the  English 
Hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  *'  It  is  not 
thought  fit  (said  he)  to  trust  a  man  with 
the  care  of  a  parish  till  he  has  given 
proof  as  a  curate  that  he  shall  deserve 
such  a  trust."  This  is  an  excellent 
theory:  and  If  the  practice  were  ac« 
cording. to  it,  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  admirable  indeed.  However, 
as  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as 
to  the  Universities,  bad  practice  does  not 
infer  that  the  oonttiiution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours,  good  civil  gen* 
tleroan,  who  seemed  to  understand  Dr. 
Johnson  very  well,  and  not  to  consider 
him  in  the  light  that  a  certain  person 
did,  who  being  struck,  or  rather  stunned 
by  his  voice  and  manner,  when  he  was 
afterwards  asked  what  he  tliought  of 
him,  answere<l,  "  He's  a  tremendous 
companion." 

Johnson  told  me  that  **  Taylor  was  a 
very  sensible  acute  man,  and  had  a  strong 
mind ;  that  he  had  great  activity  in  some 
respects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence 
that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  his 
chimney  piece,  you  would  find  it  there,  in 
the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an 
account  of  Johnson's  humane  and  sealous 
interference  in  behaff  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  William  Dodd,  formerly  Prebendary 
of  Brecon,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  MiOesty  ;  celebrated  as  a  very  popu- 
lar preacher,  an  eneonrager  of  charitable 
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institntionsy  and  antfaonr  of  a  variety  of 
works,  chiefly  theological.  Having  un- 
happily coDtractetl  expensive  habits  of 
living,  partly  occasioned  by  licentioos- 
ness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil  hour, 
when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and 
dreading  an  exposure  of  his  circam- 
stances,  forged  a  bond  of  which  he  at- 
tempted to  avail  himself  to  snpport  hii^ 
credit,  flattering  himself  with  hopes  that 
be  might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount 
without  being  detected.  The  person, 
whose  name  be  thus  rashly  and  crimi* 
ually  presumed  to  falsify,  was  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had  been 
tutor,  and  who  he,  perhaps,  in  tiie  warmth 
of  his  feelings,  flattered  himself  would 
have  generously  paid  the  money  in  case 
of  an  alarm  being  taken,  rather  than 
spffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  violating  the  law  against 
forgery,  the  most  dangerous  crime  in  a 
commercial  country  ;  but  the  unfortunate 
divine  had  the  mortification  to'  find  that 
be  was  mistaken.  His  noble  pupil  ap- 
peared against  him,  and  he  was  capitally 
convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was 
very  tittle  acquainted  with  him,  having 
been  but  once  in  his  company,  many 
years  previous  to  this  period  (which  was 
precisely  the  state  of  my  own  acquaint- 
ance with  Dodd) ;  but  in  his  distress  he 
bethought  himself  of  Johnson's  persuasive 
power  of  writing,  if  haply  it  might  avail 
to  obtain  for  hiin  the  Royal  Mercy.  He 
did  not  apply  to  him  directly,  but,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  seem,  through,  the  late 
GounteM  of  Harrington  *,  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to  employ 
his  pen  iu  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr.  Allen, 
the  printer,  who  was  Johnson's  landlord 
and  next  neighbour  in  Bolt  Court,  and 
for  whom  he  had  much  kindness,  was 
one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the 
credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he 
had  many  who  did  not  desert  him,  even 
after  bis  infringement  of  the  law  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  state  of  a  man  under 
sentence  of  death.  Mr.  Allen  told  me 
that  he  carried  Lady  Harrington's  letter 
to  Johnson,  that  Johnson  read  it  walking 
np  and  down  his  chamber,  and  seemed 
much  agitated,  after  which  he  said,  "  I 
will  do  what  I  can ;" — and  certainly  he 
did  make  extraordinary  exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  be  bad  obligingly 
promised  in  one  of  his  letters,  put  into 
my  hands  the  whole  series  of  his  writings 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  and  I 
Bball  present  my  readers  with  the  ab- 
stract wliicli  I  made  from  the  collection ; 
in  doing  which  I  studied  to  avoid  copy- 

*  [Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  CiiHrles  Fiiz- 
rpy,  Duke  or  Grafton,  and  wife  nf  William, 
the  second  Earl  of  Harrington.    MO 


ing  what  had  appeared  in  print,  and  now 
make  part  of  the  edition  of  "  Johnson's 
Works,"  published  by  the  Booksellers  of 
London,  but  taking  care  to  mark  John- 
son's variations  in  some  of  the  piec«a 
there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place. 
Dr.  Dodd's  "  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of 
London,"  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sen* 
tence  of  death  was  about  to  be  pronounced 
upon  him. 

He  wrote  also  **  The  Convict's  Address 
to  bis  unhappy  Bretiireu,"  a  sermon  de- 
livered  by  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  chapel  of 
Newgate.  According  to  Johnson's  mana- 
scriut  it  began  thus  after  the  text.  What 
shall  I  do'  to  be  saved?—**  These  were 
the  words  with  which  the  keeper,  to 
whose  custody  Paul  and  Silas  were  com- 
mitted  by  their  prosecutors,  addressed 
his  prisoners,  wlien  he  saw  them  freed  . 
from  their  bonds  by  the  perceptible  agency 
of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore,  irre- 
sistibly convinced  that  they  were  not 
offenders  against  the  laws,  but  martyrs 
to  the  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark 
for  me  with  his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of 
this  sermon  which  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, such  passages  as  were  added  by 
Dr.  Dodd.  They  are  not  many :  who- 
ever wil'i  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  tb^ 
printed  copy,  and  attend  to  what  I  men- 
tion, will  be  satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr. 
Dodd,  and  he  also  inserted  this  sentence, 
"  You  see  with  what  confusion  and  dis; 
honour  I  now  stand  before  you  ; — no 
more  in  the  pulpit  of  instruction,  but  on 
this  humble  seal  with  yourselves."  The 
notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own,  and  John- 
son's writing  ends  at  the  words,  "  the 
thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the  cross." 
What  follows  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd 
himself. 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  John- 
son in  the  abovementioned  collection  are 
two  letters,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bathnrst  (not  Lord  North,  as  is  errone- 
ously supposed),  and  one  to  Lord  Mans- 
field ;— A  Petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the 
King;— A  Petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to 
the  Queen ;— Observations  of  some  length 
inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion 
of  Earl  Percy's  having  presented  to  hig 
Majesty  a  petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd, 
signed  by  twenty  thousand  people,  but 
all  in  vain.  He  told  me  that  he  had  also 
written  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  '*  but  (said  he,  with  a  significant 
smile)  they  mended  itf." 

t  Having-  unexpectedly,  by  the  favoar  of 
Mr.  Siooe,  of  Loudon  Field,  Hackney,  seen 
tlie  original  in  Johnson's  li4ail  wruing,  of 
*'Tlie  Petition  of  the  City  of  London  lo  his 
Mtyesty,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dodd,"  1  now  pre- 
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Tbe  last  of  these  articles  which  John- 
son wrote  is,  "  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solemn 
Declaration/'  which  he  left  with  the 
sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution.  Here 
also  my  friend  marked  the  variations  on 
a  copy  of  that  piece  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. Dodd  inserted,  "  I  never  knew  or 
attended  to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the 
needfal  minuteness  of  painful  economy ;" 
and  in  the  next  sentence  he  introduced 
the  words  which  I  distinguish  by  Jta- 
licks  J  **  My  life  (or  Mtnejew  unhappy 
years  past  has  been  dreadfully  errone- 
(nt8,"  Johnson's  expression  was  hypo- 
critical; but  his  remark  on  the  margin 
is,  *'  With  this  be  said  he  could  not 
charge  himself." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what 
part  of  the  "  Occasional  Papers,"  con- 
cerning Dr.  Dodd's  miserable  situation, 
came  from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  I  shall 
proceed  to  present  my  readers  with  my 
record  of  the  unpublished  writings  re- 
lating to  that  extraordinary  and  interest- 
ing matter. 

1  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from 
Dr.  Dodd,  May  23,  1777,  in  which, 
V  The  Convict's  Address"  seems  cleaily 
lo  be  meant : 

'*  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear 
sir,  with  a  sense  of  your  extreme  bene- 
volence towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find 
words  equal  to  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart.     •     •    •     • 

'*  Yon  are  too  conversant  in  the  world 
to  need  tlie  slightest  hint  from  me,  of 
what  infinite  utility  the  Speech*  on  the 
awfnl  day  has  been  to  me.    1  experience, 

sent  it  to  my  readers,  with  nurh  passages  as 
were  oniit(e<l,  enclosed  iu  crotchets,  and  the 
additions  or  variationn  marked  in  Italiclis. 

**  Thai  ^V ill iam  Dodd,  Doc  tor  of  Laws,  imw 
lyiDff  nD<ter  eeoteoce  of  death  iu  your  Ma- 
iesty't  gaol  of  Newgate,  for  the  crime  of 
Toricery,  lias  for  a  %teAi  part  of  his  life  »et  a 
iiserul  and  laudable  example  of  dilig:«:nce  in 
his  callina  [and  as  we  have  reason  to  belicic, 
has  exercised  his  ministry  with  great  fldellty 
and  efficacy  1,  which  in  many  initancet  hat 
nrodneed  the  most  happy  fjfect. 

**  That  he  has  been  the  tlnn  Institutor,  [or] 
and  a  very  earnest  and  active  promoter  or 
several  modes  of  nseful  charity,  and  [thai] 
therefore  [he]  may  be  considered  as  having 
l»cen  on  many  occasions  a  benefactor  lo  the 
pubiick.  ... 

"  [That  when  they  consider  his  past  life, 
they  are  willinr  to  suppose  his  laie  crime  to 
have  been  not  the  consc(|uence  of  hsbitual  de- 
pi-nvity,  bui  ihe  8ugi;estion  of  some  sudden 
and  violent  temptation.] 

*•  [That]  Your  Petitioners  therefore  con- 
sidering his  case,  as  in  some  of  its  circum- 
stances iinprect-deiited  an<i  peculiar,  and  en- 
eouraged  by  your  Majeily't  httovm  clemency, 
[tbeyj  most  hnmhiy  recommend  the  said 
William  Dodd  to  [his]  your  M%jesl>'ii  most 

Cracious  consideration,  in  houes  that  he  will 
e  found  not  altogether  [unfit]  unworthy  to 
stand  ati  example  of  Royal  Mercy." 

•  His  speech  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  found 
gnilty. 
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every  boar,  some  good  effect  from  it.  I 
am  sure  that  effects  still  more  salotary 
and  important  must  follow  from  your 
kind  and  intended  ftivour.  I  will  la- 
hour— God  being  my  helper — to  do  justice 
to  it  from  the  pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  I 
your  sentiments  constantly  to  deliver  from 
thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and 
power,  not  a  sonl  could  be  left  uncon- 
vinced and  nnpersuaded."    •    •   •   • 

"He  added,  "JWay  God  Almighty 
bless  and  reward,  with  his  choicest  com- 
forts, your  philanthropick  actions,  and 
enable  me  at  all  times  to  express  what  I 
feel  of  the  high  and  uncommon  obliga- 
tions which  I  owe  to  the  >Jr»f  man  in  our 
times." 

On  Sunday,  Jnne  22,  be  writes,  beg- 
ging Dr.  Johnson's  assistance  in  framing 
a  supplicatory  letter  to  his  Majesty  : 

"  If  bis  Majesty  could  be  moved  of 
bis  royal  clemency  to  spare  me  and  my 
family  the  horronrs  and  ignominy  of  a 
pubiick  death,  which  the  pubiick  itself 
is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant  me  in 
some  silent  distant  corner  of  the  globe  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  peni- 
tence and  prayer,  I  would  bless  bis 
clemency  and  be  hambled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson 
when  in  church.  He  stooped  down  and 
read  it,  and  wrote,  when  he  went  home, 
the  following  letter  for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the 
King: 


May  it  not  offend  your  Majesty,  that 
the  most  miserable  of  men  applies  him- 
self to  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope 
and  bis  last  refuge ;  that  your  mercy  is 
most  earnestly  and  humbly  implored 
by  a  clergyman,  whom  your  Laws  and 
Judges  have  condemned  to  the  horrour 
and  ienominy  of  a  pubiick  execution. 

"  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the 
enormity  of  its  consequences,  and  the 
danger  of  its  example.  !Nor  have  I  the 
confidence  to  petition  for  impunity  ;  but 
humbly  hope  that  pubiick  security  may 
be  established,  without  the  spectacle  of 
a  clergyman  dragged  through  the  streets 
to  a  death  of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision 
of  the  profligate  and  profane;  and  that 
justice  may  be  satisfied  with  irrevocable 
exile,  perpetual  disgrace,  and  hopeless 
penury. 

"  IVIy  life,  sir,  has  not  been  nseless  to 
mankind.  I  have  benefited  many.  But 
my  offences  against  God  are  numberless, 
and  I  have  bad  littie  time  for  repent* 
ance.  Preserve  me,  sir,  by  your  prero- 
gative of  mercy,  from  the  necessMty  of 
appearing  unprepared  at  that  tribunal, 
before  which  Kings  and  > Subjects  must 
stand  at  last  together.  Permit  me  to 
hide  my  guilt  in  some  obscure  corner  of 


see 
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a  foreign  eoontry,  "Where*  if  I  «Rb  ever 
nltain  eoofidenee  to  liope  tiiat  my  pnty- 
•n  will  be  iie«rd,  lliey  sbiiU  be  poured 
with  all  the  fervour  of  sratitude  for  the 
life  and  happineu  of  your  Majesty. 
*^  1  am,  am* 

"  Your  Majeaty'a,  &c." 

Snbjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows : 

*'  TO  DR.  DODD. 

"  I  MOST  serloDsly  enjoin  you  not  to  let 
it  be  at  all  known  that  I  have  written 
this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr. 
Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  I  need 
not  tell  yon  that  I  wish  it  success. — Bat 
do  not  indulge  hope. — ^Tell  nobody." 

It  happened  lucidly  that  Mr.  Allen 
WHS  pitched  on  to  assist  in  this  meian 
choly  office,  for  he  was  a  great  friend  of 
Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate. 
Dr.  Johnson  never  went  to  sec  Dr.  Dodd. 
He  said  to  me,  "  it  would  have  done  him 
more  harm  than  food  to  Dodd,  who  once 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  but  not 
earnestly." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  Jtine, 
wrote  the  following  letter : 

**  TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUaABLK  CHARLES 
JENKINSON. 
"  SIR, 

*'  Since  the  conviction  and  condemna- 
tion of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  have  had,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  some  intercourse 
with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  no- 
thing in  your  opinion  by  tenderness  and 
commiseration.  Whatever  be  the  crime, 
it  Is  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  delinquent,  without  a  wish  that  his 
life  may  be  spared ;  at  least  when  no 
life  has  been  taken  away  by  him.  I 
will,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting some  reasons  for  which  I  wish 
this  unhappy  being  to  escape  the  utmost 
rigour  of  his  sentence. 

**  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
first  clergyman  of  our  church  who  has 
suffered  publick  execution  fbr  immo- 
rality ;  and  I  know  not  Whether  it  would 
not  be  more  for  the  interests  of  religion 
to  bury  such  an  offender  in  the  obscurity 
of  perpetual  exile  than  to  expose  him  in 
a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to  all  who  for 
auy  reason  are  enemies  to  the  clergy. 

"  The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages, 
paid  some  attention  to  the  voice  of  the 
people;  and  that  voice  docs  not  least 
deserve  to  be  heard,  when  it  calls  out  for 
mercy.  There  is  now  a  very  general 
desire  that  Dodd's  life  should  be  spared. 
More  is  not  wished ;  and,  perhaps,  this 
is  not  too  much  to  be  granted. 

**  If  yon,  sir,  have  any  opportunity  of 
enforcing  these  reasons,  you  may,  per- 


haps, think  them  worthy  of  considera- 
tion :  but  whatever  you  determine,  I 
most  respectfully  entreat  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  pardon  for  this  Intrusion, 

*'  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obedient 
"  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with 
invidious  remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no 
attention  whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jen* 
kittson  (afterwards  Ear!  of  Liverpool)  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  show 
the  common  civility  of  owning  the  re- 
ceipt of  it.  I  could  not  but  wonder  at 
sucii  conduct  in  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
own  character  and  just  elevation  in  life, 
I  thought  must  have  impressed  him  with 
all  due  regard  for  great  abilities  and  at* 
tainments.  As  the  story  had  been  much 
talked  of,  and  apparently  fh>ra  good  au- 
thority, I  could  not  but  have  animad- 
verted upon  it  In  this  work,  had  it  been 
as  was  alleged;  but  from  my  earnest 
love  of  truth,  and  having  found  reason  to 
think  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I 
presumed  to  write  to  his  Lordship,  re- 
questing an  explanation ;  and  it  is  with 
the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled 
to  assure  the  world  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing 
to  some  neglect  or  accident,  Johnson's 
letter  never  came  to  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
bands.  I  should  have  thought  it  strange 
indeed,  if  that  noble  Lord  had  underva- 
lued my  illustrions  friend ;  but  instead 
of  this  being  the  case,  his  Lordship  in  a 
very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was 
pleased  immediately  to  honour  me,  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  I  have  always  re-; 
spected  tlie  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
admire  his  writings;  and  I  frequently 
read  many  parts  of  them  with  pleasnie 
and  great  improvemeut." 

All  applications  for  the  Royal  Merey 
having  failed,  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  him- 
self for  death ;  and  with  a  warmth  of 
gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'Juuets,  MMiiifAf.'* 
''  Accept,  thou  great  and  good  hearty 
my  earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  pray- 
ers for  all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts 
in  my  behalf. — Oh  !  Dr.  Johnson  I  as  I 
sought  your  knowledge  at  an  early  hour 
in  life,  would  to  heaven  I  had  ouUivated 
the  love  and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent 
a  man  I— I  pray  God  most  sincerely  to 
bless  you  with  the  highest  transports — > 
the  infelt  satisfaction  of  htumane  and  be- 
nevolent exertions  I — And  admitted,  as  I 
trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  blis* 
before  you,  I  shall  hail  gour  arrival  there 
with  transports,  and  rejoice  to  acknow. 
ledge  that  you  were  my  Comforter,  my 
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Advocate*  and  my  FrUndJ  Qom  te  ever 
with  yott  /" 

Dr.  Johnaon  laatly  wro|e  to  Dr.  Dodd 
this  solemn  and  soothing  letter : 

'*  TO  TBS  REtJUtSMO  DR.  DODD. 
**  DBAR  SIR, 

"  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men 
is  now  coming  upon  yoo.  Outward  cir- 
comstances,  the  eyes  and  the  thooghts  of 
men  are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal 
being  abont  to  stand  the  trial  for  eter- 
nity, before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  hea- 
ven and  earth.  Be  comforted :  your 
crime,  morally  or  religiously  considered, 
has  no  very  deep  dye  of  tnrpitnde.  It 
corrupted  no  man's  principles;  it  at- 
tacked no  man's  life.  It  involved  only 
a  temporary  and  reparable  injury.  Of 
this,  and  of  all  other  sins,  yon  are  earn- 
estly to  repent;  and  may  God,  who 
fcnoweth  our  frailty,  and  desireth  not  our 
death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Son  Jbsus  Christ  our  Lord. 
"  In  requital  of  those  well  intended 
offices  which  yon  are  pleased  so  empha- 
tically to  acknowledge,- let  me  beg  that 
yon  make  in  your  devotions  one  petition 
for  my  eternal  welfare. 

"  I  am,  DBAR  SIR, 

**  Yonr  most  aifectionate  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
««June  ae,  »777." 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found 
written,  in  Johnson's  own  hand,  "  Next 
day,  June  27,  he  was  executed." 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode 
with  a  useful  application,  let  us  now 
attend  to  the  reflections  of  Johnson  at 
the  end  of  the  **  Occasional  Papers," 
concerning  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd. — 
**  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man 
whom  we  have  seen  exulting  in  popu- 
larity, and  sunk  in  shame.  For  his 
reputation,  which  no  man  can  give  to 
himself,  those  who  conferred  it  are  to 
answer.  Of  his  publick  ministry  the 
means  of  judging  were  sufficiently  at- 
tainable. He  must  be  allowed  to  preach 
well  whose  sermons  strike  his  audience 
with  forcible  conviction.  Of  his  life, 
those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
doctrine  did  not  originally  form  false 
notions.  He  was,  at  tirst,  what  he  en- 
dcavoured  to  make  others ;  but  the  world 
broke  down  his  resolution,  and  he  in 
time  ceased  to  exemplify  his  own  instruc- 
tions. 

'*  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his 
faults  tremble  at  his  punishment;  and 
those  whom  he  impressed  from  the  pul- 
pit with  religious  sentiments  endeavour 
to  confirm  them,  by  considering  the  re- 
gret and  self-abhorrence  with  which  he 
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reviewed  In  prison  his  deviations  fit>m 
rectitude*." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his 
happy  dtocriminative  manner,  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fiteherbert  of  Derby- 
shire.  **  There  was  (said  he)  no  sparkle, 
no  brilliancy  in  Fitsherbert ;  bat  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  was  so  generally  ac- 
ceptable.  He  made  every  body  qnite 
easy,  overpowered  nobody  by  the  sape- 
riority  of  his  talents,  made  no  man  think 
worse  of  himself  by  being  his  rival, 
seemed  always  to  listen,  did  not  oblige 
you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and  did 
not  oppose  what  you  said.  Bvery  body 
liked  him ;  but  he  had  no  friend,  as  I 
nndersund  the  word,  nobody  with  whom 
he  exchanged  intimate  thoughts.  People 
were  willing  to  think  well  of  every  thing 
about  him.  A  gentleman  was  making 
an  affected  rant,  as  many  people  do,  of 
great  feelings  abont  '  his  dear  son,'  who 
was  at  school  near  London  ;  how  anxi* 
ous  he  was  lest  he  might  be  ill,  and  what 
he  would  give  to  see  him.  *  Can't  yon 
(said  Fitzherbert)  take  a  postchaise  and 
go  to  him  V  This,  to  be  sure,  finished 
the  affected  man,  but  there  was  not 
much  in  itf.  However,  this  was  drcu-. 
lated  as  wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and,  I 
believe,  part  of  a  summer  too ;  a  proof 
that  he  was  no  very  witty  man.  He  was 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observa. 
tion,  that  a  man  will  please  more  upon 
the  whole  by  negative  qualities  than  by 
positive;  by  never  oftending  than  by 
giving!  a  great  deal  of  delight.  In  the 
first  place,  men  hate  more  steadily  than 
they  love ;  and  if  I  have  said  something 
to  hurt  a  roan  once,  I  shall  not  get  the 
better  of  this,  by  saying  many  things  to 
please  him." 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson 
having  mentioned  to  me  the  extraordi- 
nary size  and  price  Of  some  cattle  reared 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode  oat  with  our  hoet» 
surveyed  his  farm,  and  was  shown  one 
cow  which  he  bad  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  and  another  for 
which  he  had  been  offered  a  hundred 

•  [See  Dr.  Jolinwin*!!  final  opfaion  concern- 
ing Dr.  Dodd,  under  April  16. 1783.    M.] 

t  Dr.  tiisbome,  Phyiician  to  his  Majetty't 
Houstliold,  Hh*  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  a  fuller  account  ot  this  story  than  iiad 
reaclied  Dr.  JolinioD.  Tlie  affected  prentle- 
man  was  the  late  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Ekq. 
autbour  of  a  Life  of  Socrates,  and  of  some 
poems  in  DoUsiey'a  coliectiua.  Mr.  Fiiafaer- 
Itert  found  liim  one  morning,  apparently,  irt 
»iich  violent  acltatioa  on  account  of  the  Indu- 
position  of  bis  son  as  to  seem  beyond  ihe 
power  of  comfort.  At  length,  howcTer,  he 
exciaimed,  "  I  will  write  an  Eleey."  Mr. 
Fiisherbert,  being  satisfied  by  this  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  hli  emotloos,  slyly  sMd, "  Had  not 
yon  Mtter  Uke  a  postchaise  and  eo  and  see 
him !"  It  was  tbe  shrewdness  of  the  insinua- 
tion which  made  the  aiory  be  circuUted. 
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thna  described  to  me 
his  old  schoolfei'low  and  friend,  Johnson  : 
"  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear  head,  great 
power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay  imagi- 
nation; bnt  there  is  no  dispnting  with 
him.  He  wilt  not  hear  yon,  and  having 
a  londer  voice  than  you,  must  roar  you 
down.** 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr. 
Johnson  to  like  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton of  Bangonr,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me :  I  bad  been  much  pleased  with 
them  at  a  very  early  age :  the  impression 
still  remainea  on  ray  mind  ;  it  was  con- 
Armed  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the 
Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  himself 
both  a  good  poet  and  a  good  critick, 
who  thought  Hamilton  as  true  a  poet  as 
ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having  fame 
was  unaccountable.  Jolinson,  upon  re- 
peated occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ash- 
bourne, talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton. 
He  said  there  was  no  power  of  thinking 
in,  his  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one, 
notliing  better  than  what  yon  generally 
find  in  magazines ;  and  that  the  highest 
praise  they  deserved  was  that  they  were 
very  well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand  about 
among  his  friends.  He  said  the  imita- 
tion of  Ne  9it  ancllUs  tlbi  amor,  4c. 
was  too  solemn  ;  he  read  part  of  it  at  the 
beginning.  He  read  the  beautiful  pathe- 
tick  song,  **  Ah  I  the  poor  shepherd's 
mournful  fate,"  and  did  not  seem  to  give 
attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to 
think  tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed 
at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation, 
wisJteSf  and  blushes,  reaaing  untshe9 — 
and  there  he  stopped.  He  owned  that 
the  epitaph  on  Lord  Newhail  was  pretty 
well  done.  He  read  the  "  Inscription  in 
a  Summer  House,''  and  a  little  of  the 
imitations  of  Horace's  Epistles ;  but  said 
he  found  nothing  to  make  him  desire  to 
read  on.  When  I  urged  that  there  were 
some  good  poetical  passages  in  the  book, 
"  Where  (said  he)  will  you  find  so  large 
a  collection  without  somef"  I  thought 
the  description  of  Winter  might  obtain 
bis  approbation : 

*'  See  Winter  from  the  frozen  north 

Drives  hi«  iron  chariot  forth  t 

His  frrisly  hand  in  icy  chains 

Fair  Tweeda's  silver  flood  constrains,"  &c. 

He  asked  why  an  "iron  chariot?"  and 
said  "  icy  chains"  was  an  old  image.  I 
was  struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  taste, 
and  somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I 
had  long  read  with  fondness  was  not 
approved  by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted 
myself  with  thinking  that  the  beauties 
were  too  delicate  for  his  robust  percep- 
tions. Garrick  maintained  that  he  had 
nut  a  taste  for  the  ftoest  productions  of 
eentns:  but  1  was  sensible  that,  when 
he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse  eritically. 


he  generally  convinced  vs  that  he  was 
right. 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Se- 
ward, of  Lichfield,  who  was  passing 
ttirongh  Ashbourne  in  his  way  home, 
drank  tea  with  us.  Johnson  described 
him  thus :— "  Sir,  his  ambition  is  to  be 
a  fine  talker  ;  so  he  goes  to  Buxton,  and 
such  places,  where  he  may  find  compa- 
nies to  listen  to  him.  And,  sir,  he  is 
a  valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  are 
always  mending  themselves.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  disagreeable  character  than 
a  valetudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do 
any  thing  that  is  for  his  ease,  and  indulges 
himself  in  the  grossest  freedoms :  sir,  he 
brings  himself  to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a 
sty." 

Dr.  Taylor's  noae  happening  to  bleed, 
he  said  it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to 
have  himself  blooded  four  days  after  a 
quarter  of  a  year's  interval.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  was  a  great  dabbler  in  physick, 
disapproved  much  of  periodical  bleeding. 
"  For  (said  he)  you  accustom  yourself  to 
an  evacuation  which  Nature  cannot  per- 
form of  herself,  and  therefore  she  cannot 
help  you,  should  yon  from  forgetfulness 
or  any  other  cause  omit  it ;  so  you  may 
be  suddenly  suffocated.  You  may  ac- 
custom yourself  to  other  periodical  eva- 
cuations, because  should  you  omit  them. 
Nature  can  supply  the  omission;  but 
Nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to  blood 
you*." — **  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  eme- 
tick  (said  Taylor)  for  fear  of  breaking 
some  small  vessels."—**  Poh !  (said  John- 
son) if  you  have  so  many  things  that  will 
break,  you  had  better  break  your  neck 
at  once,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  Yon 
will  break  no  small  vessels:"  (blowing 
with  high  derision.) 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  Da- 
vid Hume's  persisting  in  his  infidelity, 
when  he  was  dying,  shocked  me  much. 
Johnson.  **  Why  sirould  it  shock  yon, 
sir?  Hume  owned  he  iiad  never  read  the 
New  Testament  with  attention.  Here 
then  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  had  continually  tamed  his  mind  the 
other  way.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  prospect  of  death  would  alter  his 
way  of  thinking,  unless  God  shonld  send 
an  angel  to  set  him  right."  I  said,  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  anni- 
hilation gave  Hume  no  pain.  Johnsok. 
"  It  was  not  so,  sir.  lie  had  a  vanity 
in  being  thought  easy.  It  is  more  proba. 
ble  that  he  should  assume  an  appear- 
Hnce  of  ease  than  so  very  improbaole  a 
thing  should  be,  as  a  man  not  atrtud  of 
going  (as,  in  spite  of  his  delusive  theory, 
he  cannot  be  sure  bnt  he  may  go)  into 

*  [Nature  however,  may  supply  the  evacu- 
ation by  an  hnmorrhage.    K.j 
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an  aaknovm  state,  a»d  not  bciof;  aneasy 
at  leaTing  all  he  knew.  And  yon  are  to 
consider,  that  npon  bis  own  principle  of 
annihilation  he  had  no  motive  to  spealc 
the  truth."  The  horronr  of  death  which 
I  bad  always  observed  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
appeared  strong  to-night.  I  ventured  to 
tell  him,  that  I  liad  been.  Tor  moments 
in  my  life,  not  afraid  of  death  ;  therefore 
I  could  suppose  another  man  In  that 
state  of  mind  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time.  He  aaid,  "  he  never  had  a  mo- 
ment in  which  death  was  not  terrible  to 
bim.'*  He  added,  that  it  had  been  ob- 
served, that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  pub- 
lick  but  with  apparent  resolution ;  from 
that  desire  of  praise  which  never  quits 
ns.  I  said,  Dr.  Dodd  seemed  to  be  wil. 
litig  to  die,  and  full  of  hopes  of  happiness. 
'*  Sir  (said  he),  Dr.  Dodd  would  have 
given  both  his  hands  and  both  his  legs 
to  have  lived.  The  better  a  man  is,  the 
more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  having  a 
clearer  view  of  infinite  purity."  He 
owned  that  our  being  in  an  unhappy  un- 
certainty as  to  oar  salvation  was  myste- 
rious ;  and  said,  **  Ah  I  we  must  wait  till 
^e  are  in  another  state  of  being,  to  have 
many  things  explained  to  ns.''  Even 
the  powerful  mind  of  Johnson  seemed 
foiled  by  fetnrity.  But  I  thought,  that 
the  gloom  of  uncertainty  in  solemn  reli* 

Sious  speculation  being  mingled  with 
ope  was  yet  more  consolatory  than  the 
emptiness  of  infidelity.  A  man  can  live 
in  thick  air,  but  perishes  in  an  exhauHed 
receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a 
remark  which  I  told  him  was  made  to 
me  by  General  Paoli:— "That  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  afraid  of  death ;  and 
that  those  who  at  the  time  of  dying  are 
not  afraid  are  not  thinking  of  death,  but 
of  applause,  or  something  else  which 
keeps  death  out  of  their  sight:  so  that  all 
men  are  equally  afraid  of  death  when 
they  see  it ;  only  some  have  a  power  of 
turning  their  sight  away  from  it  better 
than  others." 

On  Wednesday,  September  ir.  Dr. 
Butter,  physician  at  Derby,  drank  tea 
with  us;  and  it  was  settled  that  Dr. 
jolinson  and  I  shoald  go  on  Friday  and 
dine  with  him.  Johnson  said,  '*  I'm 
glad  of  this.'*  He  seemed  weary  of  the 
aniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing 
a  life,  a  man's  peculiarities  should  be 
mentioned,  because  they  mark  his  cha- 
racter. Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
donbt  as  to  peculiarities:  the  question 
is,  whether  a  man's  vices  should  be 
mentioned ;  for  instance,  whether  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Addison  and 
Farnell  drank  too  freely ;  for  people  will 
probably  more  easily  mdolge  in  drink. 


iNg  from  kttoving  this ;  ao  that  more  ill 
may  be  done  by  the  example  than  good 
by  telling  the  whole  tnith."  Here  was  an 
instance  of  liis  varying  from  himself  in 
talk ;  for  when  Lord  Hailes  and  he  s^t 
one  morning  calmly  conversing  in  my 
house  at  Edinburgh,  I  well  remember 
that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that,  "  it'  a 
man  is  to  write  A  Panegyrick^  he  may 
keep  vices  out  of  sight ;  but  if  he  pro- 
fesses to  write  A  L\fe  he  must  represent 
it  really  as  it  was:"  and  when  I  ob- 
jected  to  the  danger  of  telling  that  Par. 
nell  drank  to  excess,  he  said,  that  **  it 
would  produce  an  instructive  caution  to 
avoid  drinking,  when  it  was  seen,  that 
even  the  leamiqg  and  genius  of  Parnell 
could  be  debased  by  it."  And  in  the 
Hebrides  he  maintained,  as  appears  from 
my  "Journal*,"  that  a  man's  intimate 
friend  should  mention  his  faults  if  he 
writes  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  to 
his  Whig  friend,  a  violent  argument  with 
Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  of  England  at  this  time  towards 
the  Royal  Family  of  Stuart.  He  grew 
so  outrageous  as  to  say, "  that,  if  Eng- 
gland  were  fairly  polled,  the  present 
King  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and 
his  adherents  lianged  to-morrow."  Tay- 
lor, who  was  as  violent  a  Whig  as  John- 
son was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by  tliis  to  a 
pitch  of  bellowing.  He  denied,  loudly, 
what  Johnson  said ;  and  maintaiued, 
that  there  was  an  abhorrence  against  the 
Stuart  family,  though  he  admitted  that 
the  people  were  not  much  attached  to 
the  present  Kingf .  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the 
state  of  the  country  is  this:  the  people 
knowing  it  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  this  King  has  not  the  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown,  and  there  being  no 
hope  that  he  who  has  it  can  be  restored, 
have  grown  cold  and  indifferent  upon 
the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have  no  warm 
attachment  to  any  King.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  risk  any  thing  to  restore 
the  exiled  family.  They  would  not  give 
twenty  shillings  apiece  to  bring  it  about. 
But  if  a  mere  vote  could  do  it,  there 
would  be  twenty  to  one ;  at  least,  there 
would  be  a  very  great  majority  of  voices 
for  it.  For,  sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that 
all  those  who  think  a  King  has  a  right  to 
his  crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate, 

•  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  HebrMes,  3d 
edit.  p.  240. 

t  Dr.  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  this 
admiMloo,  becauae  the  parly  with  which  he 
WHS  connected  waauol  in  power.  There  whr 
rheu  frtme  tralb  in  it,  owm?  to  the  pertina- 
city of  factious  clamour.  Had  he  lived  till 
now,  it  woiiM  have  been  imposKihle  for  him 
to  deny  that  his  Ma^jesty  poMCssea  tlie^anirw 
est  affection  of  his  people. 
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which  is  th«  last  ophuoo,  wooid  he  for 
rmloriDg  the  fUng  who  oertainiy  has  the 
heredkary  right*  ooold  he  be  troited  whh 
it ;  Ib  which  there  woald  he  no  danger 
■ow,  wrhen  hiws  and  every  thing  else  are 
so  inach  advanced  :  and  every  Riog  wilJ 
govern  by  the  laws.  And  you  must  also 
consider,  sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on  <he 
other  side  to  oppose  to  this ;  for  it  is  aot 
alleged  by  any  one  that  the  present  family 
has  any  inherent  right :  se  that  the  Whigs 
oonld  not  have  a  contest  between  two 
rights.'* 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  qves- 
tlon  as  to  liereditary  right  were  to  be 
tried  by  a  poll  of  the  people  of  England, 
to  be  sure  the  abstract  doctrine  would  be 
given  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Stuart; 
but  he  said,  the  eondact  of  that  family, 
which  occasioned  their  expulsion,  was  so 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
they  would  not  vote  for  a  restoration. 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  was  contented 
with  the  admission  ae  to  the  hereditary 
right,  leaving  the  original  point  in  dis. 
pnte,  via,  what  the  people  upon  the 
whole  woald  do,  taking  in  right  and 
affection ;  for  he  said,  people  were  afhiid 
of  a  change,  even  though  |hey  think  it 
right.  Dr.  Taylor  said  something  of  the 
slight  foandatioo  of  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  house  of  fitnart.  *'  Sir  (said  John- 
son), the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the 
full  right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  whose  common  source  had 
the  undisputed  right.  A  right  to  a  throne 
is  like  a  right  to  any  thing  else.  Posses- 
sion is  sufficient  where  no  better  right 
can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Roval  Family  of  England,  as  it  ia 
BOW  with  the  King  of  Prance :  for  as  to 
the  flrst  beginning  of  the  right  we  are  in 
the  dark." 

.  Thursday,  September  18.  Last  night 
Pr.  Johnson  liad  proposed  that  the  «rys- 
^  lustre,  or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Tfiylor's 
large  room,  should  be  lighted  «]>  some 
lime  or  other.  Taylor  said,  it  sfekoald  be 
lighted  up  nest  night.  "  That  will  do 
very  well  (said  I),  for  it  is  Dr.  lohnson^s 
birthday.'*  When  we  w«re  in  the  Isle 
of  Sky,  Johnson  had  desired  me  not  to 
mention  his  hinthday.  He  did  not  seem 
pleased  at  this  time  that  I  mentioned  it, 
and  said  (somewhat  sternly),  **  he  would 
$tot  have  the  lustre  lighted  the  next 
day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present 
yesterday  when  I  mentioned  Us  birth- 
day, came  to  dinner  to-day,  and  plagued 
him  unintenUonally  by  wishing  him  Joy. 
I  know  not  why  be  disliked  having  his 
birthday  mentioned,  unless  it  were  that 
h  reminded  him  of  his  approaching 
nearer  to  death,  of  which  he  had  a  con- 
stant dread. 


THE  UFE  aF  DE.  JOHHSOV*  tlT7« 

I  aMnliMMd  to  him  •  ftteai  nC  aunn 
who  was  fioonerly  glooasy  fpon  lov 
spirits,  and  ma«h  dutcassed  by  the  fear 
of  death,  but  was  now  aoiformly  placid, 
and  eoateflftphted  his  dissolution  withaat 
any  partnrhation.  **  Sir  (said  Johnson), 
this  is  only  a  disorderad  JwagiBarion 
taking  a  different  turn.* 

We  talked  of  a  oollection  being  made 
of  all  the  English  Poets  who  had  ipnb^ 
Ibhed  a  volaase  of  poems.  Johnson  told 
me  "that  a  Mr.  Coxeter*.  whom  be 
knew,  had  gone  the  greatest  length  to* 
wards  this;  having  collected,  I  thisifc, 
aboat  five  hundred  vokimes  of  poets 
whose  works  were  littie  known;  bnt 
that  upon  his  death  Tom  Osboraa  boocht 
them,  and  they  were  dispersed,  which  Jha 
thought  a  pity,  as  h  was  ourioas  u»  >ce 
any  series  complete ;  and  in  every  vo. 
lume  of  poems  soooellung  goad  may  be 
found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  easir 
nence  in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad 
style  of  poetry  of  late.  "  He  pats  <aaid 
he)  a  very  camoaoo  thing  ia  a  stnuiaa 
dress  till  he  does  not  know  it  himself, 
and  thinks  other  people  do  not  Itnow  it." 
BoBWKLL.  "  That  is  owing  to  his  being 
so  nmeh  versaat  in  old  English  poetry." 
Johnson.  *'  What  b  that  to  Hie  purpose, 
sir?  If  I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  yon 
tell  me  it  is  owwg  to  Ids  takioe  much 
drink,  the  matter  is  not  mended.  No, 
shr,  — ~-  has  taken  to  an  odd  node.  For 
example ;  he'd  write  thus : 


'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemo  cell. 
Wearing  oat  life's  evcnioff  gray.* 

Gray  evening  is  common  enough;  but 
evening  gray  he'd  think  fine.—S^iy  ;— 
we'll  muie  out  the  stansa : 

*  Hermit  hoar,  In  solema  ocU, 
yieATiag  out  life'*  eveninr  gray : 

Smite  thy  bosom,  **Ke,  and  lelL 
What  b  Mlis?  aiMrwIiich  the  wayV 

BoswEix.  "  But  why  smite  his  bosom, 
sir  V*  Johnson.  "  Why,  to  show  he  was 
in  earnest**  (smiling). — He  at  an  after 
period  added  the  followiag  stansa : 

**  Thus  I  spoke;  and  speakiaf  sigb'd ; 

—Scarce  rcfmBSs'd  tha  start  iiur  tear  :— 
Wheu  the  MDiliiir  safte  reply'd-- 

—Come,  my  lad, 


r  safte  reply'ff 

Ld,  aad  dnak  some  beerf.** 


*  [Tliani  u  Coxete J-,  Rha  .  m  ho  bad  also  made 
a  kaf  te  CukUnrltQii  o<a\t\  \Aa\*^  and  from  whosh 
uifturiicrifit  notri  ihp  L\>i;-^  of  the  English 
Por.'t<,  hv  5liku  and  Cihfi^Ty  were  principally 
coniriln^,  %$.  slim  nil)  ha^t  bi^'B  mentioned  ia 
a  r.  fiin!r  |.*je.  See  p.  3S;i,  Mr.  Coxeter  was 
btiA  II [  Trinity  CmlleEe.  Oxford,  and  died  ip 
L<Niii(iTi,  April  17,  n\f,  hi  till  Hfky-ninth  year. 
A  fh, I n H-u I liF  dcctimlL  oi  liicii  uiaf  be  found  in 
**'i\\t  <jviai\t\ut.n**  Muriuine''  for  1781.  a. 
\r-u    M,J  "  '  '^ 

■*  As  m\mu  nf  my  TuxArtt-  may  be  gratilled 
bi  rt'riifliiii?  I  hi'  priurrPAf  4>f  llii«  little  conipo- 
sUi*      <■    <■  ■^-       


,  I  i\iiM  jiuen  IL  fruffi  m^  aolea.  <*  MTbaa 
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I  wanet  ImI^  liilnkiiig  tfae  Urat  staMa 
very  fo«d  aoieinn  poetry,  as  aho  the 
fine  thrte  Jiaea  oT  the  iccoud.  its  lact 
line  to  an  exedleat  boriesqoe  sarprise  oo 
rioomy  seutimeoial  iaqnirers.  And,  per- 
lufa,  the  advioe  U  as  good  as  «an  be 
ghrcn  to  a  low-«pirhed  dissatisfied  being : 
—"  Dvnl  troable  y«vr  kead  with  siekfy 
thinking :  take  a  cap,  and  be  merry." 


Fdday,  September  10,  after  breakfiist. 
Dr.  Jahoson  aad  I  set  oat  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
cbaisa  iofo  to  Derby.  The  day  was  fine, 
and  we  resolved  to  go  by'K.ed«ttestODe, 
tbe  seat  ^f  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  I  might 
■ee  his  Lordship's  fine  huase.  I  was 
•track  witb  the  magaifieenceorthe  boiM- 
Mg;  and  ttie  estensive  park,  with  the 
fimeat  vcrdare,  eovered  with  deer,  and 
•attle,  and  sheep,  deHghted  me.  Tbe 
•amber  «f  oU  oaks,  of  an  immcsMe  sise, 
tUed  me  with  a  sort  of  respectfal  admi- 
ratiou^  for  oae  of  them  sixty  pounds 
vas.offenHl.  ThaaxceMeat  ansooib  gra- 
vel roads;  the  lai^c  piece  of  water 
formed  by  his  Lordship  from  some  smidl 
brooks,  with  a  handsome  barge  apoH 
it ;  Uie  venerabk  €r«(hic  charch,  now 
the  faasily  ehapd,  Jast  by  tbe  liease ; 
i|i  abort*  llie  grand  group  of  objects  agi- 
taied  and  disteadad  my  raiad  in  a  most 
«greeahie  mamMr.  **  0«e  stioald  think 
(•aid  J)  that  tbe  proprietor  of  all  this 
mtmt  be  happy. "•^"  May,  sir  (said  Julm- 
sod),  ail  tius  eordades  bat  one  evil — 
l^verty  •.'* 
Oar  names  ware  aent  ap,  and  a  well 

Dr.  Jabnsoo  an4 1  were  sittinf  Me-tt-ttte  at 
the  Mitre  Tavern,  May  9.  nia.  he  said, 
«  When  is  Mim,*  woold  be  better.  He  then 
added  a  ludicrous  itiuiM,  bat  woald  oet  re- 
peat it  lest  1  ulioald  take  it  down.  It  was 
SMsewhat  as  foHows ;  the  last  line  1  am  sure 
I  asniosihi'r; 

*  While  1  thus  cried, 

^  The  hearjr  reply  *d. 

Cone,  aijr  lad,  and  driafc  •cmt  beer.'* 

**  la  spring,  I77»i  whea  in  better  hnnoar, 
he  Made  the  second  stanza,  as  in  the  text. 
There  was  caljr  eae  variaiion  afterwards 
made  on  aiy  aunestion,  wliiih  wa^  diaaainir 
tfwxrv  in  tbe  third  line  to  <«tU(«f>  both  10 
avoid  a  samrneM  with  tbe  epithet  in  the  flmt 
line,  and  to  de«cffbe  the  hermit  iu  his  plea- 
saatry.  He  was  clwn  very  weii  pleaned  that 
I  sluMild  preaerve  it." 

•  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
to  a  lady  of  admirable  good  sense  and  quick- 
ness of  underManding,  she  obtervtrd,  *■  It  is 
tiae  all  ibis  exeludes  only  one  evil :  btM  how 

WNoh  good  does  it  let  In!** ^Tn  this  obacr- 

vaAioA  aitirh  praise  has  been  justly  given.  Let 
Bse  then  now  do  myself  ilie  boaour  10  mention 
that  the  hidy  who  made  it  wa«  the  late  Rlsr^ 
garet  Montgomerle.  my  very  valuable  wife. 
and  ibe  very  aileeNnnate  mother  of  my  cliiN 
area,  wha,  if  ibejr  inherit  her  good  quslifies, 
«ia  itavc  «i»  reason  to  cemplain  of  their  lot. 
DfM  ' 
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dressed  elderly  hoasekeeper,  a  most  dis- 
tinct artfcnlator,  showed  ns  the  house ; 
which  I  need  not  describe,  as  there  is 
an  account  of  it  published  m  '*  Adams's 
Woiits  in  Arcfaitectnre.'*  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  better  of  it  to-day  than  when  he 
saw  it  before ;  for  he  had  lately  attacked 
it  violently,  saying,  **  It  wouM  do  exceU 
lently  for  a  town^all.  The  large  room  . 
with  the  pillars  (said  be)  would  do  for 
the  Judges  to  sit  in  at  the  assizes ;  the 
circular  room  for  a  jury  chamber;  and 
the  room  above  for  prisoners."  Still  he 
thought  the  large  room  ill  lighted,  and  of 
no  use  but  for  dancing  in  ;  and  the  bed- 
chambers but  indifferent  rooms ;  and  that 
tbe  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  Uijn. 
dfciously  laid  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  appearing  pleased 
with  the  house.  **  But  (said  he)  that 
was  when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present. 
Politeness  obHges  as  to  appear  pleased 
with  a  man*s  worlcs  when  he  is  present. 
No  man  will  be  so  ill  bred  as  to  question 
you.  You  may  therefore  pay  compli- 
ments without  saying  what  is  not  true. 
I  should  say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of  his 
targe  room,  *  My  Lord,  this  Is  the  most 
eoitly  room  that  I  ever  saw ;'  which  Is 
true.** 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  Lon- 
don, who  was  visiting  at  Lord  Scarsdale's, 
accompanied  us  throuf^  many  of  the 
rooms,  and  soon  afterwards  my  Lord 
himself,  to  wbom  Dr.  Johnson  was 
known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honours 
of  the  house.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Lang- 
ton.  Johnson,  with  a  warm  vehemence 
of  affectionate  regard,  exdaimed,  **  The 
earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier  man  than 
Bennet  Langton.**  We  saw  a  good  many 
fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  described 
in  one  of  *'  Young's  Toars."  There  is  a 
printed  catalogue  of  tbem,  which  the 
honsekeeper  put  into  my  hand ;  I  should 
like  to  view  them  at  leisure.  I  was 
much  struck  with  Daniel  interpreting 
Nebachadnecsar's  dream,  by  Rem. 
brandt.— We  were  shown  a  pretty  large 
library.  In  his  Lordship's  dressing  room 
lay  Johnson's  small  Dictionary:  he 
showed  it  to  me  with  some  eagerness, 
saying,  *'  Look'ye !  Qucb  regio  in  territ 
nostnnon  plena  laborit."  He  observed 
also  Goldsmlrh's  "Animated  Nature;" 
and  said,  *•  Here's  our  ft-iend  I  The  poor 
Doctor  would  have  been  happy  to  near 
of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  love  of  driving  fast  in  a  post, 
chaise.  **  It  (said  he)  I  had  no  duties, 
and  no  reference  toi  futurity,  1  would 
spend  my  life  la  driving  luiskly  in  a 
postehaise  witb  a  nretty  woman;  bat 
siieahQuld  1m  one  wbo  coald  uodorstaad 
me,  and  would  add  somatMngtotlieeon- 
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versation."  I  observed,  that  we  were  this 
day  to  stop  just  where  the  Highland  army 
did  in  1745.  Johnson.  "  It  was  a  noble 
attempt."  Boswsll.  "  I  wUh  we  could 
have  an  aathentick  history  of  it."  John- 
'SON.  "  If  yon  were  not  an  idle  dog  you 
might  write  it,  by  collecting  from  every 
body  what  they  can  tell,  and  putting 
down  your  authorities."  Boswbll.  *'  Bat 
I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  io 
my  lifetime."  Johnson.  "  You  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by 
printing  it  in  Holland  ;  and  as  to  profit, 
consider  how  long  it  was  before  writing 
came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary 
view.  Baretti  says,  he  is  the  first  man 
that  ever  received  copy  money  in  Italy." 
I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to  do  what 
Dr.  Johnson  suggested ;  and  I  thought 
that  I  might  write  so  as  to  venture  to 

{mblish  my  "  History  of  the  Civil  War 
n  Great  Britain  in  1745  and  1746," 
without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign 
press  *.** 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Bat- 
ter accompanied  us  to  see  the  manufac- 
tory of  china  there.  I  admired  the  inge- 
nuit^  and  delicate  art  with  which  a  man 
fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a 
teapot,  while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel 
to  give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought 
this  as  excellent  in  its  species  of  power, 
as  making  good  verses  in  its  species. 
Yet  I  had  no  respect  for  this  potter. 
Neither,  indeed,  has  a  man  of  any  ex- 
tent of  thinking  for  a  mere  versemaker, 
in  whose  numbers,  however  perfect, 
there  is  no  poetry,  no  mind.  The  china 
was  beautiful,  but  Dr;  Johnson  justly 
observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that  he 
could  have  vessels  of  silver  of  the  same 
size,  as  cheap  as  what  were  here  made 
of  porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about 
Derby,  such  as  I  always  have  in  walk- 
ing atrant  any  town  to  which  I  am  not 
accustomed.  There  is  an  immediate  sen- 
sation of  novel^ ;  and  one  speculates  on 
the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in  it, 
which,  alllioiigb  there  is  a  sameness  every- 
where upon  the  whole,  is  yet  minutely 
diversified.  The  minute  diversities  in 
every  thing  are  wonderful.  Talking  of 
shaving  the  Other  night  at  Dr.  Taylor's, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a  thousand 
shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike 
as  not  to  be  distinguished."  I  thought 
this  not  poMible,  till  he  specified  so  many 
of  the  varieties  in  shaving ; — holding  the 
razor    more   or   less   perpendicular;  — 

•  I  am  now  happy  to  UDdprttasd  that  Mr. 
John  Home,  who  was  bimteirj^allsntly  la  ilte 
field  for  the  reigning  family,  in  that  InCerect- 
io;  warfikfe,  but  is  geoerons  enough  to  do 
jintUe  to  the  other  side,  Is  prepariay  an  ttc 
couai  of  it  for  the  pres*. 


drawing  Iwig  or  riidrt  strokes ;-— begin* 
ning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the 
ander->at  the  right  side  or  the  left  skie. 
Indeed,  when  one  considers  what  va- 
riety of  sounds  can  be  ottered  by  the 
windpipe,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  sntall 
aperture,  we  may  be  convinced  how 
many  degrees  of  difference  there  may 
be  in  the  application  of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter t,  whose 
lady  is  daughter  of  my  cousin  Sir  John 
Douglas,  whose  grandson  is  now  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  noble  family  of 
Queensberry.'  Johnson  and  he  had  a 
good  d«tl  of  medical  conversation.  John- 
son said,  he  had  somewhere  or  other 
given  an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols's  dis- 
course "  De  Animd  Medicdt.*'  He  told 
us  "that  whatever  a  man's  distemper 
was.  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend  him 
as  a  physician  if  his  rated  was  not  at 
ease ;  for  he  believed  that  no  medicine* 
would  have  any  influence.  He  once 
attended  a  man  in  trade,  upon  whom  be 
found  none  of  the  medicines  he  pre- 
scribed had  any  effect;  he  asked  the 
man's  wife  privately  whether  his  affairs 
were  not  in  a'  bad  way?  She  said  od: 
He  continned  his  attendance  some  time, 
still  without  success.  At  length  the  man's 
wife  told  him,  she  had  discovered  that 
her  husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  wa^ 
When  Goldsmith  was  dyings  Dr.  Turton 
said  to  him,  '  Your  pnlse  is  in  greater 
disorder  than  it  should  be,  from  the 
degree  of  fever  which  you  have  :  is  your 
mind  at  easel'  Goldsmith  answered  it 
was  not." 

Alter  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with . 
me  to  see  the  silk  mill  which  Mr.  John 
Lombe  hadj  had  a  patent  for,  having 
brought  away  the  contrivance  from  Italy. 
I  am  not  very  conversant  with  mecha- 
nicks  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  machine, 
and  its  multiplied  operations,  struck  Ujie 
with  an  agreeable  surprise.  I  had  learned 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  during  this  interview, 
not  to  think  with  a  dejected  indifference 
of  the  works  of  art,  and  the  pleasures  of 
life,  because  life  is  uncertain  and  short; 
but  to  consider  such  indifference  as  a 
failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind  ; 
for  happiness  should  be  cultivated  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects  Hbich 
are  instrumental  to  it  should  be  steadily 
considered  as  of  importance,  with  a 
reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 

t  [Dr.  Butter  was  at  this  time  a  praciising 
phyitician  at  Derby.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  LondoD.  where  be  died  iu  his  seventy-niuth 
year,  March  39,  1806.  He  is  auihour  of  sere* 
ral  medicaK  tracts.    M] 

iSee  Uutton^  History  of  Derby,  a  hook 
icb  is  deserf  edly  esteemed  for  its  informal- 
tioD,  accuracy,  aad  good  iiarnitive.  Indeed 
the  age  in  which  we  live  is  emmenily  disttn- 
ifuisbed  by  tfipograpbical  excellence. 
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maltitacles  in  sneeculve  ages.  Thoogh 
it  is  proper  to  v*lue  smsll  parts,  a« 

'**  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make 
the  year*;" 

yet  we  must  contemptate  collectively,  to 
have  a  just  estimation  of  objects.  One 
moment's  being  uneasy  or  not  seeras  of 
no  consequence ;  yet  tliis  may  be  thought 
of  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In 
th«  same  way  one  must  think  of  happi- 
ness, of  learning,  of  friendship.  We 
cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when 
friendship  is  formed.  As  in  filling  a  ves- 
sel drop  by  drap,  there  is  at  last  a  drop 
which  makes  it  run  over ;  so  in  a  series 
of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which 
makes  the  heart  run  over.  We  must  not 
divide  objects  of  our  attention  into  mi- 
nute parts,  and  think  separately  of  each 
part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large 
mass  of  human  existence,  that  a  man, 
while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  bis  own 
life,  does  not  think  of  his  death  as  anni- 
hilating all  tliat  is  great  and  pleasing  in 
the  world,  as  if  actuallv  contained  in 
his  mind,  aceordiiig  to  Berkeley's  reve- 
rie. If  his  imagination  be  not  sicklv 
and  feeble,  it  "  wings  its  distant  way  " 
far  beyond  himself,  and  views  the  world 
In  unceasing  activity  of  every  sort.  It 
must  be  acknowlccfged,  however,  that 
Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that  all  things 
would  be  as  gay  as  ever  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  is  natural  and  common.  We  are  apt 
to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom, 
without  coasidering  that  at  any  given 
point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
yontb  and  gaietv  in  the  world  as  at  ano- 
ther. Before  I  came  into  this  life,  in 
which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant 
scenes,  have  not  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  funerals  happened, 
and  have  not  families  been  in  grief  for 
their  nearest  relations?  But  have  those 
dismal  circumstances  at  all  affected  m«/ 
Why  then  should  the  gloomy  scenes 
which  I  experience,  or  which  I  know, 
affect  others  t  Let  us  guard  against  ima- 
gining that  there  is  an  end  of  felicity 
upon  earth*  when  we  ourselves  grow  old, 
or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when 
some  of  Dr.  Dodd's  pious  friends  were 
trying  to  console  him  by  saying  that  be 
was  going  to  leave  "a  wretched  world," 
he  had  honesty  enon^h  not  to  join  in  the 
cant:—"  No,  no  (said  he),  it  has  been  a 
very  agreeable  world  to  me."  Johnson 
added,  "  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speak- 
ing tli«  truth  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for 
several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great 
voluptuousness." 

He  told  OS,  that  Dodd's  city  friends 

•  YoUDg. 


stood  by  -him  so,  that  a  thonMnd  pounds 
were  ready  to  be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if 
he  would  let  him  escape.  He  added, 
that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who 
walked  about  Newgate  for  some  time  on 
the  evening  before  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion, with  five  hundred  pounds  id  his 
pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the 
turnkeys  who  could  get  him  out :  but  it 
was  too  late ;  for  he  was  watched  with 
much  circumspection.  He  said,  Dodd's 
friends  had  an  image  of  him  made  of 
wax,  which  was  to  have  been  left  in  Mi 
place;  and  he  believed  it  was  carried 
into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd'a 
leaving  the  world  persuaded  that  *'  The 
Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy  Bre- 
thren,"  was  of  his  own  writing.  **  But, 
sir  (said  I),  yon  contributed  to  the  decep- 
tion ;  for  when  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a 
doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd's  own, 
because  it  had  a  great  deal  more  force  of 
mind  in  it  than  any  thine  known  to  be 
his,  you  answered, — *  Why  should  yon 
think  so?  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  when  a 
man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fort< 
night,  it  concentrates  his  mind  wonder>^ 
fully.'  **  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it 
from  me  to  pass  as  his  own,  while  that 
could  do  hitp  any  good,  that  was  an- 
implied  promise  that  I  stionld  not  own 
it.  To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have 
been  telling  a  lie,  with  the  addition  of 
breach  of  promise,  which  was  worse  than 
simpiv  telling  a  lie  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieved it  was  Dodd's.  Besides,  sir,  I 
did  not  directly  tell  a  lie:  I  left  the 
matter  uncertain.  Perhaps  I  thought 
that  Seward  would  not  believe  it  the  lees 
to  be  mine  for  what  I  said ;  but  I  would 
not  pnt  it  in  his  power  to  say  I  had 
owned  it." 

He  praised  Blair's  sermons :  "  Yet," 
said  he  (willing  to  let  ns  see  he  was 
aware  that  fashionable  fame,  however 
dc^served,  is  not  always  the  mostlasting), 
"  perhaps  they  may  not  be  reprinted 
after  seven  years;  at  least  not  after 
Blair's  death." 

He  said,  **  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that 
flowered  late.  There  appeared  nothing 
remarkable  about  him  when  he  was 
young ;  though  when  he  had  got  high  in 
fame,  one  of  his  friends  began  to  recol- 
lect something  of  his  being  distinguished 
at  College*.  Goldsmith  in  the  same 
manner  recollected  more  of  that  friend's 
early  years,  as  he  grew  a  greater  man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told 
me,  he  awaked  every  morning  at  four^ 
and  then  for  his  health  got  up  and  walked 
in  his  room  naked,   with   the  window 

•  [He  wat  distini^uiflhed  in  college.  a«  sp- 

E»ars  from  a  circnmstsnce  meutionea  by  Or. 
earaey.    See  p.  IM.    M.] 
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ope»,  wMek  he  cullwl  uhing  am  mt 
hath  i  after  whid^be  weal  to  Im4  again, 
and  slept  two  hour*  move.  Johnaon,  who 
waft  always  ready  to  beat  down  any  thmg 
that  seemed  to  be  exhibited  with  " 
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portionate  importance,  thus  obeenred : 
'*  I  sQppttiey  sir,  there  is  no  more  in  it 
than  Ibis;  he  walces  at  four,  and  eaonot 
sleep  till  be  chilU  himself,  and  laakes 
the  warmlii  of  the  bed  a  gratefal  sensap 
tion." 

I  Ulhed  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in 
the  morning.  Dr.  Johnson  t»kl  me, 
*•*  that  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that 
period  when  she  was  eager  in  stody,  did 
not  awahe  as  early  as  she  wished,  and 
abe  therefere  had  a  contrivance,  that,  at 
a  certain  hovr  her  chamber  light  sh«nld 
bnm  a  string  to  which  a  heavy  weight 
was  suspended,  which  then  rell  with  a 
strong  sodden  noise :  this  ronsed  her  fkom 
sleep,  and  then,  she  bad  no  difiicnlty  in 
getting  up."  But  I  said  thAt  wasi  my 
difficalty ;  and  wished  there  could  be 
some  medicine  invented  which  would 
make  one  rise  without  pain,  which  I 
never  did,  unless  after  lying  in  bed  a 
very  long  time.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
something  in  the  store*  of  Natnre  which 
eoold  do  tills.  I  have  thoaght.of  a  pnUey 
to  raiae  me  gradually;  but  that  would 
^ve  me  pain,  as  it  would  ceanieract  my 
internal  ineUnatien.  I  would  have  some, 
thing  that  can  dissipate  the  via  Iner^i^, 
and  give  elasticity  to  the  muscles.  Ae  I 
Imagine  that  the  human  body  may  be 
not,  by  the  operation  of  other  substanees, 
into  any  state  in  which  it  has  ever  been ; 
and  as  I  have  experienced  a  state  in 
which  rising  from  bed  waa  not  disagree- 
able, bat  eaay,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable ; 
I  suppose  that  this  state  may  be  pvo* 
dnced,  if  we  knew  by  what.  We  can 
beat  tbe  bedy,  we  cui  eool  it ;  we  can 
give  it  tension  or  relaxation ;  and  surely 
it  is  possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in 
ivhicb  rising  frem  bed  will  not  be  a 
pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  "  a  man  shonld 
take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  which 
Dr..  Mead,  says  is  beiween  seven  and 
nine  hours."  I  lold  bin  that  Dr.  CuUen 
said  to  me,  that  a  man  sbooM  not  tabe 
more  sleep  than  he  ran  take  at  once. 
Johnson.  '*  This  rule,  sir,  cannot  hold  in 
«ll  cases;  for  man^  people  have  theur 
sleep  broken  by  siekness;  and  surely, 
Cnlkn  would  not  have  a  man  to  get  np 
after  having  slept  bat  an  hour.  Sn^ 
«  regknen  would  soon  end  in  a  Umg 
^UMpK"    Dr.  Taylor  remarked,  I  think 

*  Ttn«  reffimea  was.  however,  practised  bj 
Bishop  Ken.  of  whom  Hawk  in*  Cft  SirJohnj 
in  ill*  life  or  Uiat.  vraeraMc  Prelaie*  page  4, 
teiU  w,  "  And  ibat  aeitlier  bis  siudj  luig bt 
h€  tbe  affgiessor  on  .his  heurB  of  iuitruciioo. 


very  Justly ,  thafnii 
feel  aa  iacUantton  to  aloep>  at  tbv  oudb. 
nary  times,  instead  of  being  stronger 
than  other  people,  must  not  be  well ;  for 
a  man  in  health  has  all  the  natural  incli> 
natkms  to  eat»  drink,  and  sleep  in  a 
strong  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  n<it  t0 
rtiflne  in  the  education  of  my  ebfldren. 
"  Life  (sstid  he)  will  not  bear  reHnemeni: . 
you  must  db  m  other  peopfe  dtf.**' 

As  we  drove  back  to  Aahboume,  Dr. 
Johnson  recommended  to  me,  as  be  had 
often  done,  to  drink  water  only  :  •*  For 
(said  be)  yon  are  then  sure  not  to  get 
drunk  ;  whereat,  If  you  drink  wine,  yon 
are  never  sure.**  I  said,  drinking  wine 
was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  nnwtfllng  to 
give  np.  ••  Why,  sir  (said  he),  there  li 
no  doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great 
deduction  from  fife;  but  ft  may  be  ne- 
cessary." He  however  owned,  that  la 
his  ephnion  a  fhee  use  of  wine  did  not 
shorten  life ;  and  said,  he  would  not  give 
less  tor  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord 
(whom  he  named)  celebrated  for  hard 
drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man. 
**  But  stay  (said  he,  with  his  usual  Intel- 
ligenee  and  accnracy^  of  inqnh-y),  does  i% 
take  modi  wine  to  make  hira  dnmk  t** 
I  answered,  **  a  great  deaf  either  of  wine 
or  strong  punch."—"  Then  (said  he)  that 
Is  the  worse.**  I  presume  to  Htustnite  my 
friend's  observation  thus:  "A  fortress 
which  soon  surrenders  has  its  wafts  less 
shattered,  than  when  a  long  and  obstU 
nate  resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who 
was  as  violent  a  Scotehman  as  he  was 
an  Englbhman ;  and  HteraHy  bad  the 
same  contempt  for  an  Englishman  com- 
pared  with  a  Scotchman,  that  he  had  for 
a  Scotchman  compared  with  an  Bngfish- 
man  ;  and  that  be  would  say  of  Dr.  John- 
son, **  Damned  rascal  I  to  tafk  as  he  doef 
of  the  Scotch."  This  seemed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, *'  to  give  him  pavse."  It,  perhaps, 
presented  his  extreme  prejudice  against 
the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  somewlut 
new  to  him  by  the  efffect  of  contra»t. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ash- 
boome,  Dr,  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed. 

or  what  be  Jwtged  Ms  dat»,  prevent  his  ini- 
proveroanrs;  or,  both  bis  clo*et  addrcMCs  lo 
hi«  God;  he  »trtctty  a<H:n«t4nned  himsetf  to 
hat  one  •>eei»,  whli-h  often  Ablhred  hiui  to  rlre 
at  one  or  two  of  the  clncii  in  themomiufr.  and 
•ometlme*  sooner :  and  crew  »•  bahitnal  thai 
it  conliuuc't  with  hint  alnio»t  till  bis  last  ill- 
ncM.  And  •»  lively  and  cberrfbl  waa  his 
leanpcr,  ihat  he  woald  he  very  faretiMs  and 
rntertaiaing  to  his  frieada  in  the  eveuiiMP, 
CTcn  when  ii  wa«  p«?roei«ed  that  with  difl. 
entry  he  k^pt  bis  eyes  open ;  and  then  •eemed 
K»  m  to  feat  with  no  other  pintHise  ihan  the 
refreshing  and  enabling  him  wtiii  morevifimr 
and  chverfiKneM  to  slnf  his  moraiMT  hfmn, 
■■  as  be  then  nwd  to  do  to  bis  lote  befofe  he  pat 
oa  bis  ciottaes." 
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He  was  mocb  diverted  with  an  article 
whieb  I  sb«wed  Irim  in  the  "  Critical 
Bcfview'*  of  tlH8  year,  gjivinf  an  aecoant 
of  a  eoHoMft  p«Wicatioa»  entitled,  '*  A 
BMrifttid  Diary  end  Solil<ii(|Dies,  by  John 
Batty,  M.D.**  Dr.  Rntty  was  one  of 
tbe  poopte  ealled  Qnakers,  a  pliysician 
ofaMBfteeBMaenoein  Dublin,  and  anthovr 
of  aevorai  woiPfcs.  Tbis  Diary,  wluch 
WM  kepi  froflfi  1763  to  1775,  the  yeaf  in 
which  he  died,  and  was  now  ptAmahed 
in  two  volwnes  octavo,  eithibited  in 
tbe  simplieity  of  his  heart,  a  minute 
and  honest  register  of  the  state  of  his 
mind;  whieb^  thoofth  freqnently  laugh- 
able eaongh,  was  not  nsore  so  than  the 
history  of  many  men  woatd  be,  if  re- 
corded with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  tpeeinaens  were  ex- 
traded  by  the  Reviewers ; 

"  tenth  month,  1753. 

"  tU.  IndvlgeflDce  in  bed  air  honr  too 
long. 

''ITwelfth  montfb  17'.  An  hypocbon- 
drmck  obmtbibtion  from  wind  and  indi- 
gestion. 

«•'  Ninth  month,  28.  An  overdose  of 
whisky. 

"  90.  A  dnll,  cross;  choleriek  day 

''First  month,  1757  —  22.  A  little 
•Winish  at  dinner  and  repast. 

'*  31.  Dogged  on  provocation. 

*<  Second  month,  5.  Very  dogged  or 
snappish. 

*'  14.  Snappish  on  fasting. 

''26.  Cursed    snapfushness    to    tl 
under  roe,  on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

•♦  Third  month,  11.  On  a  provocation, 
exercised  a  dumb  resentment  for  two 
dava  instead  of  scolding. 

**  92.  Scolded  too  vehemently. 

"  23.  Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  month,  29.  Mechanically  and 
sinfully  dogged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good 
Qnfefiiit's  self-condemning  minutes ;  par- 
tlcnlarly  at  his  mentioning,  with  such  a 
serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of 
«  Mnniahnen  in  eating  and  doggedneut 
of  temper.**  He  thought  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Critical  Reviewers  upon  the 
importance  of  a  nan  to  himself  so  inge- 
■iows  and  so  well  expressed,  that  I  shaK 
htte  introduce  them. 

After  observing,  diat  "  there  are  few 
writers  who  have  gained  any  reputation 
by  retording  their  own  actions,''  tbey 
say, 

*'  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four 
dasaes.  Ut  the  /rsl  we  have  Julius 
Oeerar :  be  refcrtes  his  own  transactions ; 
bot  he  relates  them  with  peculiar  grace 
and  dlgm^,  and  his  narrative  is  snp- 
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ported  by  tile  greMness  of  his  charaeier 
and  aebievemeniB.  In  the  second  dais 
we  have  M areas  Antoninus :  this  writer 
has  given  ns  a  series  of  reflections  on  his 
own  life ;  but  his  sentiments  are  so  noble, 
his  morality  so  sublime,  that  liis  medita- 
tions are  universally  admired.  In  tite 
third  daes  we  have  some  others  of  tole- 
rable credit,  who  have  given  importance 
to  their  own  private  history  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the 
<»ecnrreaees  of  their  own  times :  the 
celebrated  HueOtu  has  published  an  en.- 
tertaiaing  volume  apon  tbis  plan,  '  JDe 
rebut  ad  evm  pertinenHbus.  In  tbe 
fturtk  class  we  have  the  joumalistsv 
temporal  aad  spiritual :  Elias  Asbmole, 
William  Lilly,  George  Whitefieid,  John 
Wesley,  and  a  thousand  other  old  wom«» 
and  fmiatick  writers  of  Memoirs  and  m«. 
ditations.** 

i  noenHoned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh 
Blab,  in  his  lectures  on  Rhetoriek  aiul 
Belles  LeUres,t\hich  I  heavd  him  deliver 
at  Edinburgh,  bad  animadverted  on  tbe 
Johnsonian  style  as  too  pompous;  and 
attempted  to  imibite  it,  by  giving  a  sen- 
tence of  Addison  in  '*  The  Spectator," 
No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  Johnson. 
When  treating  <^  the  utility  of  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination  in  preserving  ns 
from  vice,  it  is  observed  of  those  **  who 
know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,^' 
that  "  their  very  first  step  out  of  business 
is  into  vice  or  folly ;"  which  Dr.  Blair 
supposed  would  liave  been  expressed  in 
"  The  Rambler,"  thus :  "  their  very  firsi 
step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into 
the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  tbe  vacuity  of 
folly  *.*'  Johnson.  **  Sir,  tliese  are  not 
the  words  I  should  have tised.  No,  sir; 
tbe  imitators  of  my  style  have  not  hit  it. 
Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  the  best ;  for  she 
has  imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
dietioii.>* 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded, 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my 
friend's  style  in  various  modes;  some 
earfcaturing  or  mimicking  it,  and  some 
formed  upon  it,  whether  intentionally  or 
with  a  degree  of  similarity  to  it,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  writers  were  not 
conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  pub- 
lished  in  Italy,  under  tlie  title  of  "  Frusta 
Letteraria,"  it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson  the  historian   had   formed    his 

•  When  Dr.  Bl*ir  piibliRhed  his  «'  Lec- 
tures/'he  wa«  invidifliwiy  attacked  fnrhavinr 
omitted  bis  cen«iire  ou  Johiwon'c  *ty\e.  an<r, 
on  the  contrary,  prAioins  ic  bijfhiy.  But  tiefovc 
'  ^   gon'»  "  Lives  of  ihe  Poets  "  ba 


(bat  time  Johnson**  "  Lives oTibe  Poets"  bad 
appeared,  io  which  hU  style  was  considerably 
eafier  than  wben  be  wrote  •*  TTie  Rambler." 
It  woald,  therefore,  have  been  unoandid  in 
Blair,  even  supposinc  his  critici»ai  to  baie 
beea  jasc,  to  have  preserved  it. 
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•tjle  upon  tbat  of  *'  II  celebre  SamueU 
Johnson.**  My  friend  himself  was  of 
that  opinion ;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in 
a  pleasant  homoar,  "  Sir,  if  Robertson's 
style  be  faalty,  he  owes  it  to  me  ;  that  is, 
having  too  many  words,  and  those  too 
big  ones.'* 

i  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord 
Ifonboddo  had  written  to  me,  containing 
some  critical  remarks  upon  the  style  of 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scbtland."  His  Lordship  praised  the 
very  fine  passage  npon  landing  at  Icolm- 
kill  * ;  bat  his  own  style  being  exceed- 
ingly dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of 
the  richness  of  Johnson's  language,  and 
of  his  frequent  use  of  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions. Johnson.  '*  Why,  sir,  this 
criticism  wonld  be  Just,  if  in  my  style 
snperfluons  words,  or  words  too  big  for 
the  thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ;  but 
this  I  do  not  believe  can  be  done.  For 
instance ;  in  the  passage  which  Lord 
Monboddo  admires,  *  We  were  now 
treading  that  illnstrioos  region,'  the  word 
Ulu8trU)tt9  contributes  nothing  to  the 
mere  narration ;  for  (he  fact  might  be 
told  without  it :  but  it  is  not,  therefore, 
superfluous ;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to 
peculiar  attention  where  something  of 
more  than  usual  importance  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. '  Illustrious  I' — for  what?  and 
then  the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand 
the  circumstances  connected  with  lona. 
And,  sir,  as  to  metaphorical  expression, 
that  is  a  great  excellence  in  style  when  it 
is  used  with  propriety,  for  it  gives  you 
two  ideas  for  one ;— conveys  the  mesin- 
ing  more  luminously,  and  generally  with 
a  perception  of  delight." 
'  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  the  new  edition  of  the  Bio- 
yraphia  Britannica,  but  had  declined 

•  **  Wb  were  now  treading  ihat  illuslriou* 
itiund,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caleiloniun  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
rovini;  barbarians  derived  tbe  benefits  of 
knowledge  aud  the  blessings  of  religion.  To 
alMtract  Ihe  niiad  from  all  local  eniotioo 
would  he  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whate\  er  withdraws  as  from  the  power  of  our 
seufli  ■,  wliatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 
or  the  future  predominate  over  tbe  present, 
advances  iwjn  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me  and  from  m  v  friends  be  such  frigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  as.  indifferent  and 
unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  The 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  imtriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  ihe  ruins  of  lona." 

Had  our  Tuur  produced  nothing  else  but 
this  sublime  passage,  the  world  niu»t  have 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  made  in  vain. 
Sir  Josepli  Bank;,  the  present  respectable 
President  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  told  me,  he 
was  so  much  struck  on  reading  it  that  he 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  an  attitode  of  silent  admiration. 


dc^iii^  ir  ui:!v  be  ^■rticuijrh  oh^orTQil,.  as 
DC  III! 'I  tt\ti  ]}y  biui  i<i  ine,  iGat,  "  T%t  new 
111  in  m/  DiMtiiLipg  Dtii'kEiEi  ia  the  Arti  tit#r 


it;  which  lie  afltrwmtls  said  to  me  he 
regretted.  In  this  regret  many  will  join, 
because  it  wonld  have  procured  ns  more 
of  Johnson's  most  delightfni  species  of 
writing;  and  although  my  friend  Dr. 
Kippist  has  hitherto  discharged  the  taslc 
judiciously,  distinctly,  and  with  more 
impartiality  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  Separatist,  It  were  to  have 
been  wished  that  the  superintendence  of 
this  literary  Temple  of  Fame  had  been 
assigned  to  '*  a  friend  to  the  t^nstitntion 
in  Church  and  State."  We  should  not 
then  have  had  it  too  mudi  crowded  with  . 
obscure  dissenthig  teachers,  doubtless 
men  of  merit  and  worth,  bat  not  qoite  to 
be  numbered  amongst  "  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  who  have  flourished  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  t.*' 

t  [After  having  given  to  the  pnhUck  the 
first  Ave  volume^i  ofa  new  editioB  of  BiooaA.*- 
PHiA  Britannica,  between  the  years  1778  and 
1793,  Dr.  Kippis  died,  October  s,  1796:  and 
the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  completed. 
M-l  , 

I  In  ihi^  cifii>Mtr>  wli[t::h  ha»  ht-ttH  vaTt.\nttf 
utHT'-i^  I  i^rirlt:**!^  kiiined.  H«t  iu  ji^itkre  lo 
Dr,  Kbii'iJi-^,  M 1141,  Ml  in  thai  nanly  rand  Id  gtMtl 
let::i|ji'f  ^hii'h  n%,kt\n  .1114  Lb«rit4:iL<r,  i?t  mtt 
ri^'it  i  iM<M  liiLji  |.hl<:t.tbir«  rcEr^tiit:  aikI  I 
■^     ......t_   -■^^er^Q,!^   J, 

'  Tbe  new 

^   ^  lifti  ' 

i  ni'  ihi'  tpc'ind  fiinjcm  of  iHc  •  . 

f[V.'phi.u  bvitannitOr  bee  ttiEiiaE  uf  Jrriin  Abft- 
neUth,  I1i<jmri'4  ^irnryt  l/ecirft  Til  n^DDj  Htrstt 
Bi...i^liH>n  Ijir  Jtiirn^fd  Purujin^  Sniion 
Br'wikc,  Jek><i?pb  liitjripti  df  |»ublin,  Tlir>m4> 

Cli  .m  1 1 M  r  p .  Tkit<  n  Eli  f  dn  u  b  t  [  \m\*'.  evgf  bCiril 
sui':^4  ■^EL'it  '\w  Hlitlhfr  there  bhuuCil  kave  bctJi 
an  iTtn-Je  of  Uf,  4<mnry.  Uin  1  vrd4cr<riW|ir|.d 
ai>  I  .Liii  *u\\  Knan'iiiv^n,  thai  h*  hj^s  tutJlieJ 
to  ii<i4-^  frum  the  ruitliEy  a\  kit  l«Mriliblig»  lidd 
th^-  rtii'tillcrjl  and  candid  tiaiuriii  <pJ  bi«  prjicb- 
cai  iifUiiuift. 

"  ]  liK'  m\i>iv  ^ivft  of  cIcjTjj'mrn  of  ihe  chunrh 
of  r  I  ,;<uv1h  in  the  stiimt  fi.wr  tidinutB,  i^m 
a4  i^^l.ji**]  Ji>hin  hM,li;<ir,  Kilujri^  DtM^iLhJtm^ 
Otj^t'  BeiklH^  b^i'ift  nr  fioinr,  VVLhldoi 
B>'  1 1 1 1]>  .L 11 ,  Tti  rtniux  Iff  I  ri  h ,  W 1 1 1 1  It  lu  Itat  lnsr« 
Tl  "  1 1 1 .  >^  I  L.'.T  r ,  J  .1  >ti  Pk  l^r^.l  \e  \  ^  Th'4  03  n*  tir<oMcb- 

tO,H.  J.Inj   Mr.rHClp  JoliLk    EliJ^tilU,  }iHV\i^  BklllftT 

Bi-h'  jh  <ir  fJi.rli^ni,  Ihrhin^.  ils-rXi-'t  &lnund 
Cif,^rh  H,  kJiJiun.i  1  lu^ktuaU  Ctiiiricf  Cburcfitlt, 
"il'i.jiit  il.iikf.  H.iiiirt  LlJitytoft  Biriboft  of 
Cl'ikHur,  Jrihii  L'uLk^bi'iLJ^  HJislinn  of  ArlctDL 
(;«  ;;.■  (-..nrit,  II ml  HiilniMrl  CiuxbIL— I  airi 
M: /*,in*  \}t  Kifipis)  of  ma,Tt  par- 
tis iiJtliLii;  (l)f  s^itTk.  I  Mould  AH 
wi  I'll  4i  ui^FFfi t j Eiif  hiHniii^r  liiiJ 
dc  '  ..'  '>  iJrvcj-^L  cti  be  nnrmd,  or  DntE 
an  4  -r^ikihiud  f  inrg^ihiii  lli4[  doe«»  At  ttM 
saiM.'  unit',  I  ihiill  lint  he  d^terrtrd  troA  lUt' 
trn.Mi  Ln^  IJk-iiti-rkU'n  iiitj>  ih^  Blnrr^fihifu 
wl.iii  I  .till  *.?iiii*Di'i|  ihflit  tht'>  are  eniiiird  in, 
tb-ii  ili^ijpkL'tinit,  fr.jnj  their  witting^,  ICATrftaa, 
and  meiit."* 

Let  me  add  that  the  expression,  '*  A  friend 
to  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,"  was 
not  meant  by  me  a«  any  reflection  upon  this 
Iteverend  Gentleman,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy 
to  the  politicul  constitution  of  hisconotry,  as 
established  at  the  revolution,  but.  from  my 
t-ieady  and  avowed  predilection  for  a  Tor^, 
was  quoted  from  '*  Johnson's  Dictionary/* 
where  that  distinction  is  so  defined. 
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On  Satnntay,  September  20,  after 
breakfast,  when  Taylor  was  gone  oat  to 
bis  farm,  Dr.  Johnson  and  1  had  a  seri- 
ous conversation  by  onrselves  on  melau- 
choly  and  madness;  which  he  was,  I 
always  thonght,  erroneously  inclined  to 
confoond  together.  Melancholy,  like 
"  great  wit,*'  may  be  "  near  allied  to 
madness ;"  bat  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
distinct  separation  between  them.  When 
he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  of  those  who  were 
in  any  great  degiee  distarbed,  or  as  it 
is  commonly  expressed,  '*  tronbled  in 
mind."  Some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers held  that  all  deviations  from  right 
reason  were  madness ;  and  whoever 
wishes  to  see  the  opinions  both  of  an- 
cients and  moderns  apon  this  subject, 
collected  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of 
carious  facts,  may  read  Dr.  Arnold's 
very  entertaining  work*. 

Johnson  said,  **  A  madman  loves  to 
be  with  people  whom  he  fears ;  not  as  a 
dog  fears  the  lash  ;  but  of  whom  he  stands 
in  awe.''  I  was  struck  with  the  justice 
of  this  observation.  To  be  with  those  of 
whom  a  person  whose  mind  is  wavering 
and  dejected  stands  in  awe  represses  and 
composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits  t, 
and  consoles  him  with  the  contemplation 
of  something  steady,  and  at  least  com- 
paratively great. 

He  added,  *'  Madmen  are  all  sensual 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  distemper. 
They  are  eager  for  gratifications  to  sooth 
their  minds,  and  divert  their  attention 
Arom  the  misery  which  they  suffer :  but 
when  they  grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too 
Weak  for  them,  and  they  seek  for  paini^. 
Employment,  sir,  and  hardships,  prevent 
melancholy.    I  suppose  in  all  our  army 

•  **  Observaiions  on  Insaoity,"  by  Thomas 
Arnold,  M.  D.    Loiidoo,  1782. 

t  [Caidan  composed  his  mind,  tendinr  to 
madness  (or  rather  actually  mad,  for  >ucn  he 
ii«eniB  in  his  writings,  learned  as  thfcy  are), 
Inr  exciiin;  voluntary  pain.    V.  Card.  Op.  vt 

I  We  re»d  in  the  Gospel*,  that  those  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  were  uoMeMi-d  with  evil 
spirits  (which,  after  all,  f  think  is  the  most 
probable  caune  of  madnc-ss,  hi  ws*  ^i*t  fiiK- 

Jested  to  me  by  my  ri>|i-.  r  .Ml-  i'ikihI  -iir 
ohn  Prini{le),  had  recoiii»'  i'j  y'lU.  '-.-.^fing 
themselves  and  jumpin;;  -I'liitiiii^.^  -  irU'j  ilie 
fire,  sometimes  inio  the  vi.nhr.  "^Ir  ^ -.^ird 
has  furnisheil  me  with  a  icu^'Uh^Liili  iMLi-i-'Eitte 
in  couArmation  of  l)r.  J&iiu  "n'-  .  i^-i  i  ii.ti  i.tn* 
A  tradesman  who  had  acci  << '  ^  <i  .-i  u  .-  l'  mhh  I'.ne 
in  London  retired  from  b  .  i  ^h,  F^t  to 

live  at  Worcester.    His  .  sHiiii.*ut 

iu  usual  occupation,  and  :;iji^«.lse 

to  snpply  its  place,  prey*  .i  ,■.],-..  -..-lM  tu  iimt 
existence  was  a  torment  m  tNii>.  M  iu^r  he 
was  seised  with  the  stouo  ;  nod  s  rr»ind  t«ho 
found  bim  in  one  of  its  '■lvl'ti±ii.  m.^^  knvkog 
expressed  bis  concern,"  ^4^1^^^,  lur  4,1:11  hi  he), 
don't  pity  me:  what  I  now  fcH  i«  aa^e  cuo' 
pared  with  that  torture  of  miiui  Iri^m  uhkb 
it  relieves  me." 
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in  America  there  was  not  one  man  who 
went  mad." 

We  entered  seriously  npon  a  questioa 
of  ranch  importance  to  me,  which  John- 
son was  pleased  to  consider  with  friendly 
attention.  I  had  long  complained  to  him 
that  I  felt  myself  discontented  in  Scot- 
land, as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I 
wished  to  make  my  chief  residence  in 
London,  the  great  scene  of  ambition,  in- 
struction, and  amusement :  a  scene  which 
was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  never  knew  any  man  who  had  snch 

gust  for  London  as  you  have;  and  I 


cannot  blame  you  for  your  wish  to  live 
there :  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your  father's . 
place,  1  should  not  consent  to  your  set- 


tling  there;  for  I  have  the  old  feudal 
notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid  tkat  An- 
chinieck  Woald  be  deserted,  as  you  would 
soon  find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a 
country  seat  in  a  better  climate.  I  own, 
howevf  r,  that  to  consMer  it  as  a  duty  to 
reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  prejudice  ; 
for  we  must  consider  that  working  people 
get  employment  eqnaHy,  and  the  pro- 
dnce  of  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a 
great  family  resides  at  home  or  not ;  and 
if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried  to 
London,  they  return  again  in  the  circnia- 
tion  of  commerce ;  nay,  sir,  we  must 
perhaps  allow  that  carrying  the  rents  to 
a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contri- 
butes to  that  circulation.  We  must, 
however,  allow  that  a  well  regulated 
great  family  may  improve  a  neighbour- 
hood in  civility  and  elegance,  and  give 
an  example  of  good  order,  virtoe,  and 
piety  ;  and  so  its  residence  at  home  may 
be  of  mnch  advantage.  But  if  a  great 
family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  re« 
sidence  at  home  is  very  pernicious  to  a 
neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  the 
same  inducement  to  live  in  the  country 
as  formerly ;  the  pleasures  of  social  life 
are  much  better  enjoyed  in  town;  and 
there  is  no  longer  in  the  country  that 
power  and  influence  in  proprietors  o^ 
land  which  they  had  in  old  times,  and 
which  made  the  country  so  agreeable  to 
them.  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  now  is 
not  near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of 
Auchinleck  was  a  hundred  years  ago." 

I  told  him  that  one  of  my  ancestors 
never  went  from  home  without  being 
attentied  by  thirty  men  on  horsebacks 
Johnson's  shrewdness  and  spirit  of  in- 
quiry were  exerted  npon  every  occasion. 
"  Pray  (said  he),  how  did  your  ancestor 
support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty  horses 
when  he  went  at  a  distance  from  home, 
in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any 
money  in  circulation  t"  I  suggested  the 
same  difficulty  to  a  friend  who  men" 
tioned  Douglas's  going  to  the  Holy  Land 
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iviUiammMrowlraiDerfoUowtn*  Doa. 
glas  coald,  no  doabt,  maintain  Mlowen 
enough  while  living  npon  his  own  lands, 
the  pi-oda«e  of  wliich  supplied  Uieni  with 
food;  but  he  conki  not  earry  that  food 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  as-  there  was  no 
commerce  by  which  he  could  be  sapplied 
with  meney^  how  eoald  he  maintain 
them  HI  foreign- countries  f 

I  suggested  a  donbt  that  if  I  were  to 
reside  in  London,  the  ezi|nisite  sest  with 
wttich  I  relished  it  in  occasional  visHe 
might  go  off»  and  I  might  grow  tired  of 
k.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir»  yoo  find  no 
man,  at  all  intelleetnal*  who  i»  wiUing 
to  leare  London.-  No»  sir,  when  a  man 
is  tired  of  London  he  is  tired  of  life; 
for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can 
afford." 

To  obviate  hie  apprehension  thai  by 
settling  in  London  I  might  desert  the 
teat  of  my  aacestors,  I  assured  him  that 
1  had  old  fendltl  prineiples  to  a  degree  of 
entbaaiasra ;  and  that  1  fett  all  the  dnU* 
cedo  of  the  tuitale  aolitm^  1  reminded 
bim  that  the  Laird  of  Aochbileck  bad  an 
elegant  house,  in  front  of  wbieh  he  corid 
ride  ten  miles  forward  npon  hia  own  ter- 
ritories, upon  whic^  he  had  upwards  of 
six  hundred  people  atUchcd  to  him  ;  that 
the  family  seat  was  rich  ia  natural  no- 
OMintick  beanties  of  rock,  wood»  and 
water;  and  that  in  ny  "  nom  of  life'* 
I  bad  appropriated  the  finest  descriptions 
in  the  ancient  Classicfcs  to  certain  scenes 
there,  which  were  thus  associated  in  my 
mind.  That  when  al  I  this  was  considered, 
I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  yea» 
at  home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from 
variety,  and  from  bringing  with  me  a 
share  of  the  iatelleetaal  stores  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  listened  to  all  this,  and 
kindly  "  hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now 
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•apposed.' 
He  said 


He  said,  a  country  gentlematt  should 
bring  his  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as 
be  can,  that  they  may  have  agreeable 
topicks  far  conversation  when  they  are 
by  thenaselvea. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune 
ia  Westmtaster  Hall,  our  eonversation 
turned  npon  the  profession  of  the  law  In 
England.  Joiwson.  **  Yo«  most  not  in- 
dalge  too  sangniue  hof>es,  should  yon  be 
called  to  our  bar.  I  was  toM  by  a  very 
sensible  lawyer  that  there  are  a  great 
many  chaacea  against  any  roan's  sueeess 
in  the  prefessioB  of  the  kw ;  the  candi- 
datea  are  so  nomeroasy  and  those  who 
get  large  practice  so  few.  He  said,  it 
was  by  no  means  true  that  a  maa  of  goo<l 
parts  aad  application  is  sure  of  having 
business,  tho«t^  he,  indeed,  allowed  that 
if  such  a  nnn  could  bat  appear  in  a  few 
causes,  his  aMrit  would  be  kaown,  and 
b«  would  get  forward ;  but  thaA  the  great 


risk  wa>»  thai  a  matt  raigkt  pals  half  a 
life-time  in  the  Cowts^  Knd  never  hate  afl 
opportunity  of  showing  his  abilitiea  *." 

We  talked  of  emptoyment  being  abeo^ 
lutttly  necessary  to  preserve  the  nudd 
from  wearying  and  growing  freMil,  ettpe- 
cially  in  those  who  have  a  tendency  to 
melancholy ;  and  I  mentiotfed  to  bim  a 
saying  which  somebody  had  related-  of 
an  American  savage,  who,  when  a  Bil« 
ropeaa  was  expaUatiitg  on  aH  the  a^ 
vanta«es  of  money,  put  this  qneelioB  : 
"  Will  it  purchase  ocet^Mf^en?"  ioHif» 
SON.  "  Depend  apoa  it,  sir,  this  sayapit 
is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  sir, 
money  will  purchase  occnpatioa ;  it  wlH 
purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  Ulie  ;  it 
will  nori^MKe  variety  of  company;  itwik 
purebase  all  sorts  of  entertamment." 

1  talked  to  him  of  ForsteHa"  Voyaeu 
to  the  South  Seas»"  which  pleased  atie  ( 
but  I  found  he  did  not  like  it.  **  Sir 
(said  he),  there  is  a  great  affectatiow  of 
fine  writing  in  it<"  BoewBLL.  **  Bat  Ist 
carries  yon  along  with  him."  JoeasMf* 
*'  No,  sir ;  he  does  mit  carry  me  alo^t 
with  him :  he  leaves  me  behind  hint  s 
or  rather,  indeed,  he  sets  me  before  him ; 
for  he  makes  me  turn  over  many  Icavca 
at  a  time." 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went 
to  the  church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  €»tm 
of  the  largest  and  most  luminous-  that  I 
have  seen  in  any  town  of  the  same  rise. 
I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  eonsideriag 
that  I  was  supported  in  my  fondoesa  Ibtf 
sotenm  pnMick  worship  by  the  general 
concurrence  and  mooiflcence  of  mma* 
kind. 

Johnson  aad  Taylor  were  so  different 
from  each  other  that  I  wondered  at  their 
preserving  an  intimacy.  Their  having 
been  at  school  and  college  together  might, 
ia  some  degree^  acitoant  fior  this ;  but  Sir 
Joshua  Reynotds  has  furnished  me  with 
a  stronger  reason ;  for  Johnson  mentioned 
to  him  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor 
he  was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shaU  not  take 
upon  me  to  animadvert  npon  this;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Johnson  paid  great  at- 
tention to  Taylor.  He  now,  however, 
sakl  to  me,  *'  Sir,  I  love  him ;  but  1  do 
not  love  htm  more ;  my  regard  for  him 
does  not  increase.    As  It  is  said  in  tbd 

•  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years 
since  ihw  ceaversatiMi  passed,  the  observa- 
tiea  which  I  have  had  ao  opport»Mi*  of 
mafciac  in  WeainHMier  Hall  1m*  convinced 
■M  that,  however  true  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
iohoMnilB  legal  rrieod  may  have  been  mbm 
tine  ago.  the  same  certainty  of  mtceess  can- 
not now  be  proaiised  t»  ika  same  rtii^play  of 
merit.  The  rea«ons^  however,  of  the  rapM 
rifle  of  some*  and  the  divappoinlMent  of 
otbera  equatljr  re«peetabl«,  are  •noh  a*  it 
Hkigrht  seem  iavidiom  to  aicntinn..  and  would 
require  a  longer  deiail'  Ihaai  would  be  | 
for  this  woik. 
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d4»  B«C  sappOM  he  it  very  fond  of  my 
comiMiBy.  Hit  habit*  are  by  no  means 
rafficienlly  clerical :  that  he  knows  that 
I  see ;  and  no  man  likes  to  live  nnder 
the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation.'' 

I  have  no  dovbt  that  a  good  many 
•ennoos  were  composed  for  Taylor  by 
Johasoo<  At  this  tune  I  foand  »pon  his 
tabte,  a  part  of  one  which  he  had  newly 
begon  to  write :  and  Conciopro  Tctglore 
appears  in  one  of  his  diariesw  When  to 
these  cirenmstances  we  add  the  internal 
evidenee  from  the  power  of  thinking  and 
style,  in  the  coliection  which  the  Reve* 
lend  Mr.  Hayes  had  pnbiished,  with  the 
•ignijicmit  title  of  **  Sermons  l^tfor 
puhHeaHon  by  the  Reverend  John  Tay. 
lor,  LL.D."  oar  conviction  will  be 
complete. 

]»  however,  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  Dr^  Taylor,  Iboogh  he  covid  not 
write  like  Johnson-  (as,  indeed,  who 
conld  f )  did  not  sometimes  compose  ser* 
mons  as  good  as  those  which  we  gene- 
rally have  from  very  respectable  divines. 
He  showed  me  one  with  notes  on  the 
margin  in  Johnson's  hand- writing ;  and 
I  was  present  when  he  read  another  to 
Johnson,  that  he  might  have  his  opinion 
of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it  was  '*  very 
well."  These,  we  m*y  be  sure,  were  net 
Johnson's;  for  he  was  above  little  arts 
«r  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion 
that  every  man  of  a  learned  profession 
shoald  consider  it  as  incombent  npon 
biro,  or  as  necessary  to  his  credit,  to 
appear  a*  an  anthoar.  When  in  the 
ardoor  of  ambition  for  literary  fame,  1 
regretted  to  him  one  day  that  an  emi- 
nent Jndge  had  nothing  of  it,  and  there- 
fore would  leave  no  perpetual  monument 
of  himself  to  posterity ;  **  Alas,  sir  (said 
Jfohnson),  what  a  mass  of  confusion  should 
we  hav«  if  every  Bishop,  and  every 
Jndee,  every  lawyer.  Physician,  and 
Divine,  were  to  write  books." 

I  mentkNMd  to  Johnson  »  respectable 
person  of  a  very  sarong  mind,  who^  had 
Dttle  of  that  tenderness  which  is  eom- 
mon  to  hnnsan  nature ;  as  an  instance  of 
which,  when  1  suggested  to  him  that  he 
•honld  invite  bis  son,  who  had  been  set- 
tled lea  years  in  foreign  |>arts,  to  come 
home  and  pay  him  a  visit,  hie  answer 
WM,  *'  No,  no,  let  him  mind  his  bnsi- 
aess."  JOHmM.  '*  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mai,  sir,  in  this.  Getting  money  is  not 
all  a  man's  business :  to  cultivate  kind- 
aess  is  a  valnab4e  part  of  the  bosineas  of 


•  ErcleciastlcuB,  cbap.  xxxrili.  t.  M.  The 
whole  chapter  may  be  read  as  aa  artmimble 
illuAtration  of  the  •uperiorlty  of  rultivaied 
aiintls  over  the  gyots  nn4  ilMtaraie, 


In  the  evening,  JohatOn,  b^ing  is  very 
good  spirits,  entertained  us  with  several 
characterislical  portraits ;  I  regret  that 
any  of  them  escaped  my  retention  and 
diligence.  I  found  from  experience,  that 
to  ooUect  my  friend's  converaation  so  as 
to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its  nata* 
ral  flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write  it 
down  wiihoot  delay.  To  record  his  say* 
ings,  after  some  distance  of  time,  was 
like  preserving  or  pickling  long-kept  and 
faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables,  which, 
when  in  that  state,  have  little  or  nothing 
of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series 
of  what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the 
Johnsonian  garden. 

'*  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Corkc^ 
had  a  great  desire  to  maintain  the  lite» 
rary  ebaracter  of  his  family :  he  was  a 
genteel  man,  but  did  not  heep  up  the 
dignity  of  his  rank.  He  was  so  genet 
rally  eivU  that  nobody  thanked  him  (m 

**  Did  we  not  hear  so  moeh  said  of 
Jack  Wilkes,  we  shoukl  think  mora 
highly  of  his  conversation.  Jack  has  a 
great  variety  of  talk.  Jack  is  a  scholar, 
and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a  gentle^ 
man.  But  after  bearing  bis  name  sounded 
from  pole  to  pole  a»  the  phenix  of  con* 
vivial  felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in  hit 
company.  He  l»as  always  been  at  me: 
but  1  would  do  Jack  a  fclndhess  rather 
than  not..   The  contest  is  now  over." 

"  Garrick's  gaiety  of  coaversntion  has 
delicacy  and  elegance :  Foote  makes  yoa 
hmgh  more ;  bat  Foote  has  the  air  of  a 
buffoon  paid  for  entertaining  the  com- 
pany. He,  indeed,  well  deserves  his 
hire." 

**  Colley  Gibbet  once  consnlted  me  as 
to  one  of  his  birthday  Odes,  a  long  timd 
beftire  it  was  wanted.  I  objected  very 
flreely  to  several  passages.  Cibber  loet 
patience,  and  would  not  read  his  Ode  to 
an  end.  When  we  had  done  with  criti* 
ciem  we  walked  over  Co  Richardson's^ 
the  antlKKir  of  '  Clarissa,'  and  I  won«- 
dered  to  see  Richardson  displeased  that 
I  *  did  not  treat  Gibber  with  more 
reatpec/.'  Now,  sir,  to  talk  of  reqascl 
for  a  pteyer/"  <smUiag  disdainfhlly). 
Boswux.  **  There,  sir,  yon  are  always 
heretical :  yoa  never  will  allow  merit  to 
a  pkiyer."  Johnson.  *<  Merit,  shr,  what 
merit  t  Do  yea  respect  a  rope^aneer* 
or  a  ballad-singer  1"  Boswul.  "  N», 
sir :  but  we  respect  a  great  player  as  a 
raea  who  can  conceive  lefty  sentiments, 
and  can  express  them  grecefnily."  Joh»> 
SON.  "  What>  sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a 
hump  OB  Us  back,  and  a  lamp  oa  his 
lee.  aad  erics,  '  /  aat  Riekitrd  th€ 
TMrdr  Nay,  air,  a  ballad-singer  is  a 
higher  laaa,  for  ha  does  twa  tfaiaia;  h$ 
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repeats  end  he  sings :  there  is  both  reci- 
tation and  mosick  in  his  performance  t 
the  player  only  recites."  Boswell.  "My 
dear  sir,  yon  may  tarn  any  thinf  into 
ridicaie.  I  allow  that  a  player  of  farce 
b  not  entitled  to  respect ;  he  does  a  little 
thing :  but  he,  who  can  represent  exalted 
characters,  and  toach  the  noblest  pas- 
sions, has  very  respectable  powers ;  and 
mankind  have  agreed  in  admiring  great 
talents  for  the  stage.  We  mnst  consider, 
too,  that  a  great  player  does  what  very 
few  are  capable  to  do :  his  art  is  a  very 
rare  faculty.  fVho  can  repeat  Hamlet's 
solikxray,  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as  Gar- 
rlck  does  iil"  Johnson.  "  Any  body 
may.  Jemmy,  there  (a  boy  about  eight 
years  old,  who  was  in  the  room),  will  do 
it  as  well  in  a  week."  Boswell.  **  No, 
no,  sir :  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of 
great  acting,  and  of  the  value  which 
joankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has  got  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds."  Johnson. 
"  Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  proof  of  exeellenee  t  That  has  been 
done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary." 
'  This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I 
was  gure,  for  once,  that  I  had  the  best 
side  of  the  argument.  I  boldly  main- 
tained the  Just  distinction  between  a 
tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical  dix>ll ; 
between  those  who  rouse  our  terrour  and 
pi^  and  those  who  only  make  us  laugh. 
*.*  If  (said  I)  Betterton  and  Foote  were 
to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  re- 
spect Betterton  much  more  than  Foote." 
Johnson.  '*  If  Betterton  were  to  walk 
into  this  room  with  Foote^  Foote  would 
soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  sir, 
quatenA*  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to 
them  all." 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at 
breakfast,  I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  **  I  wish  I  saw  you  and  Mrs. 
Macau  lay  together."  He  grew  very  an- 
gry ;  and,  after  a  pause,  while  a  cloud 
gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst  out,  **  No, 
sir;  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel  to 
make  you  sport.  Don't  you  know  that 
it  is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people 
against  one  another?"  Then,  checkmg 
himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle, 
he  added,  *'  I  do  not  say  yon  should  be 
hanged  or  drowned  for  this;  but  it  <s 
very  uncivil.*'  Dr.  Taylor  thought  him 
in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to  him  privately 
of  it ;  but  I  afterwards  aeknowledeed  td 
Johnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  1  can- 
didly owned  that  I  meant  to  express  a 
desire  to  see  a  contest  between  Mrs. 
Macanlay  and  him ;  but  then  I  knew 
how  the  contest  would  end ;  eo  that  I 
was  to  see  him  triumph.  Johnson.  '*  Sir, 
yoa  cannot  be  sure  how  a  contest  wilt 
end ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  engage 
two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their 


passions  may  be  inflamed,  and  they  maT 
part  with  bitter  f-esentment  agninst  each 
other.  I  would  sooner  keep  company 
with  a  man  from  whom  I  must  guard 
my  pockets  than  with  a  man  who  con- 
trives to  bring  me  into  dispute  with 
somebody,  that  he  may  hear  it.    This  is 

the  great  fault  of (naming  one  of 

oar  friends),  endeavouring  to  introduce  a 
subject  upon  which  he  knows  two  peo- 
ple in  the  company  diflfer."  Boswbli,; 
"  But  he  told  me,  sir,  he  does  it  for  In- 
Btraction."  Johnson.  **  Whatever  the 
motive  be,  sir,  the  man  who  does  so 
does  very  wrong.  He  has  no  more  right 
to  instruct  himself  at  such  risk  than  he 
has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel,  that 
he  may  learn  how  to  defend  himwlf." 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad 
table.  "  Sir  (said  he),  when  a  man  is 
Invited  to  dinner,  he  is  disappointed  it 
he  does  not  get  something  good.  I  ad- 
vised Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no'card  parties 
at  her  house,  to  give  sweetmeats,  and 
such  good  thing^,  in  an  evening,  as  ar^ 
not  commonly  given,  and  she  would  find 
comp.-iny  enongh  come  to  her ;  for  every 
body  loves  to  have  things  which  please 
the  palate  put  in  their  way  without 
trouble  or  preparation."  Such  was  his 
attention  to  tne  minutia  of  life  and 
manners. 

He  thus  characterized  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  grandfather  of  the  present 
representative  of  that  very  respectable 
family:  **  He  was  not  a  man  of'snpe- 
riour  abilities,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly 
faithful  to  his  word.  If,  for  instartce,  he 
had  proniised  you  an  acorn,  and  none 
bad  grown  that  year  in  his  woods,  he 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with 
that  excuse  :  he  would  have  sent  to  Den< 
mark  for  it.  So  unconditional  was  lie  in 
keeping  his  word ;  so  high  as  to  the  point 
of  honour."  This  was  a  liberal  testimony 
from  the  Tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a 
great  Whig  nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  *•  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,  on  the  affairs  of  America,"  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  censured  the  com- 
position much,  and  he  ridiculed  the  defi-i 
nition  of  a  free  government,  vix.  "  For 
any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the 
people  think  so*." — "  I  will  let  the 
King  of  France  govern  me  on  those  con- 
ditions (said  he),  for  it  is  to  be  governed 
just  as  I  please."  And  when  Dr.  Taylor 
talked  of  a  girt  being  sent  to  a  parish 
workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she 
could  be  obliged  to  woiic,  **  Why  (said 
Johnson),  as  much  as  is  reasonable :  and 
wliat  is  that?  as  much  as  she  thinka 
reasonable." 

•  Edit,  t,  p.  83. 


A^AT.  68. 

Dr.  JohosoD  obUgingly  proposed  to 
carry  me  to  see  Islam,  a  romantick 
aceDe,  now  belonging  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Port,  bat  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  CoDgreves.  I  suppose  it  is  well  de- 
scribed in  some  of  the  Toars..  Johnson 
described  it  distinctly  and  vividly,  at 
v^liich  I  could  not  bat  express  to  him  my 
'Wonder ;  because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he 
observed,  were  better  than  his,  I  could 
not  by  any  means  equal  him  in  repre* 
senting  visible  objects.  I  said,  the  dif- 
ference between  us  in  this  respect  was  as 
that  between  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instru- 
ment, but  plays  well  on  it,  and  a  man 
who  has  a  gopd  instrument,  on  which  he 
can  piay  very  imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre, 
surrounded  with  bills  covered  with  woods, 
igad  walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side 
of  a  rocky  steiap,  on  the  quarter  next  the 
house,  with  recesses  under  projections  of 
rock,  overshadowed  with  trees ;  in  one 
pf  which  recesses,  we  were  told,  Con- 
greve  wrote  his  **  Old  Bachelor."  We 
viewed  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity 
at  Islam  ;  two  rivers  bursting  near  each 
other  from  the  rock,  not  from  immediate 
springs,  foot  after  having  run  for  many 
miles  under  ground.  Flott,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Staffordshire*,"  gives  an  account 
of  this  curiosity  ;  but  Johnson  would  not 
believe  it,  though  we  had  the  attestation 
of  the  gardener,  who  said  he  had  put 
In  corks  where  the  river  Manyfold 
aittks  into  the  ground,  and  had  catched 
them  \n  a  net  placed  before  one  of  the 
openings  Tvhere  the  water  bursts  out. 
Indeed,  such  subterraneous  courses  of 
water  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our 
globe  4. 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  nnwiiliug- 
Q^ss  to  believe  eztraordinar}'  things,  1 

Sntnred  to  say,  **.  Sir,  you  come  near 
nme's argument  against  miracles,  '  That 
it  is  more  probable  witnesses  should  lie, 
or  be  mistaken,  than  that  they  should 
happen.' "  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  Hume, 
taking  the  proposition  simply,  is  right. 
But  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proved 
by  the  micacJes  alone,  but  as  connected 
with  prophecies,  and  with  the  doctrines 
in  confirmation  of  which  the  miracles 
wsre.wjroaght*'' 

He'  repeated  his  observation,  that  the 
differences  among  Christians  are  really  of 
po  consequence.  "  For  instance  (said 
he),  if'  a  Protestant  objects  to  a  Papist, 
'  You  worship  images ;'  the  Papist  can 
answer,  '  I  do  not  insist  on  your  doing 
it ;  you  may  be  a  very  good  Papist  with, 
pat  it :  I  do  it  only  as  a  help  to  my  de- 
votion.'"    I  said,  the  great  article  of 

•  Page  89. 
.  t  S«e  Ptott*s  *'  History  of  StafFordabire," 
p.  as,  an4  the  autiioritiea  ncsferred  lo  by  Uu. 
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Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  immor- 
tality.   Johnson  admitted  it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  farmer; 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  at- 
tempted to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour 
of  Mungo  Campbell,  who  shot  Alexander, 
£arl  of  Eglintonne,  upon  his  having  fallen 
when  retreating  from  his  Lordship,  who 
he  believed  was  about  to  seise  his  gun, 
as  he  bad  threatened  to  do.  He  said,  he 
should  have  done  just  as  Campbell  dirt. 
Johnson.  **  Whoever  would  do  as  Camp- 
bell did  deserves  to  be  hanged  ;  not  that 
I  could,  as  a  juryman,  have  found  him 
legally  guilty  of  murder ;  but  I  am  glad 
they  foimd  means  to  convict  him."  The 
gentleman  farmer  said,  '*  A  poor  man 
has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich  man ;  and 
Campbell  had  that  to  defend."  Johnson 
exclaimed,  **  A  poor  man  has  no  ho- 
nour."- The  English  yeoman,  not  dis^ 
mayed,  proceeded :  **  Lord  Eglintonne 
was  a  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Camp- 
bell after  being  warned  that  Campbell 
would  shoot  him  if  he  did."  Johnson, 
who  could  not  bear  any  thing  like  swear- 
ing, angrily  replied,  "  He  was  not  a 
damned  fool :  he  only  thought  too  well 
of  Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Camp- 
bell would  be  such  a  damned  scoundrel 
as  to  do  so  dajmned  a  thing."  His  em- 
phasis on  damnedf  accompanied  with 
frowning  looks,  reproved  his  opponent's 
want  of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mor- 
tified by  •  rejection  when  making  ap* 
f  roaches  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great, 
observed,  **  I  am,  however,  generally 
for  trying,  '  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have.'"  Johnson.  "  Very  true,  sir ;  but 
I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  failing 
than  hopeful  of  success."  And,  indeed, 
though  he  bad  all  just  respect  for  rank, 
no  man  ever  less  courted  the  favour  of 
the  great. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  seemed  to  be  more  uniformly 
social,  cheerful,  and  alert  than  I  had 
almost  ever  seen  him.  He  was  promfM 
on  great  occasions  and  on  small.  Taylor, 
who  praised  ever>'  thing  of  his  own  to 
excess,  in  short,  **  whose  geese  were  all 
swans,"  as  the  proverb  says,  expatiated 
ou  the  excellence  of  his  bull-dog,  which, 
he  toW  ns,  was  "  perfectly  well  shapetd." 
Johnson,  after  examining  the  animal  at- 
tentively, thus  repressed  the  vainglory 
of  our  host:— "No,  sir,  he  is  not  WeM 
shaped  ;  for  there  is  not  the  qnick  tran- 
sition from  the  thickness  of  the  forepart 
to  the  tenuity — the  thin  part — behind, — 
which  a  boll-dog  ought  to  have."  This 
tenuity  was  the  only  hard  word  that  I 
heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and 
it  will  be  observed  he  instantly  put  ano- 
ther expresaion  in  its  place.  Taylor  said. 
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a.ManH  telUdofWM  as  gaod  asa  Imfc 
one.  JoBioaM.  <*  Ma,  sir;  far  in  p<*- 
pwttian  to  bis  liae  lie  hm  irtreogcb :  aad 
jttur  argaaient  woald  ^prove  tiMt  a  good 
MiU>dog  inay  Ims  a«  mimiU  as  a  moave." 
It  waa  ajnaaiMg  haw  4ie  «iter«d  with 
pwmicatty  awl  kaeaocM  opoa  «very 
HiiBglliataooarrediAOOoyorMtioB.  Most 
laaa,  whom  I  kaow,  woaM  no  nore 
tbiak  of  diflcuMing  a  4)a«8Cioii  aboat  a 
balMog  thaa  of  attacking  a  boll. 

I  caooot  allow  any  fragment  wliatever 
that  doate  in  my  uiaraary  4}0iic«>aing 
the  9«at  rabject  of  drif  woik  to  be  lost. 
Thongfa  a  amall  f>artiealar  may  appear 
Irifling  to  aome,  it  will  t>e  relished  by 
otiiei-s;  whUe  eveiy  tHtle  spark  add* 
•omethkig  to  the  generai  blaae:  and  to 
pIcaM  the  troe,«a«dl4,  warm  admirers 
of  JobniMi,  and  in  any  degree  iaerease 
the  fpleudoor  of  hit  reputation,  I  bid 
defiance  to  ihe  ahafts  ef  ridieate,  or  even 
of  malignity,  f^bowers  of  <tbea  have 
been  ^Uacharged  at  my  **  Jonnial  of  a 
Tttor  to  the  Hebrtdes ;"  yet  H  stiil  Mib 
Ottbart  along  the  ttream  of  time,  and,  as 
an  attendacit  upon  Jobmoo, 
"  Punues  the  triumph  and  pai  take*  the  |rale'*' 

O^e  monring  after  bceakfost,  when  the 
•un  abope  bright,  we  walked  oat  togc- 
|b<Mr  aod  **  pcffed"  for  some  time  with 
plupid  indolence  ojaon  wa  .artificial  water, 
fail,  which  Dr,  Taylor  had  made  by 
bttiMiag  a  8troiM|  dyke  of  stoiies  across 
the  river  behind  the  garden.  It  wtas 
new  somewhat  obstmcted  by  branches 
of  trees  and  ottier  rubbish,  which  bad 
c«me  down  ibe  rivar  and  settled  close  to 
it.  Johqton>  pailly  from  a  desire  to  see 
it  i4ay  more  freely,  aod  pantly  from  that 
inclioitipn  to  activity  which  will  ans- 
mate,  at  times,  the  most  inert  and  stng- 
gUsti  «»ortal,  took  a  iong  poi«  which  was 
lying  un  a  bank,  and  pushed  duwn  seve- 
ral pareels  of  this  wreck  with  painful 
assiduity,  while  I  Mood  quietly  by,  won. 
(lering  to  beh«»ld  the  sage  thus  curiously 
fmployed,  and  smJMog  with  a  lionsonws 
sattafi^etiop  each  time  when  he  carried 
bis  point.  He  worked  tiU  he  was  qoite 
fHit  9i  breath  i  and  bavipg  found  a  large 
dead  «at,  so  heavy  tiiat  Jie  eoald  not 
move  it  after  several  efforts,  "  Come," 
said  he  (throwing  dowp  the  poje),  '*  tfou 
•haM  take  it  now  ;**  whieh  I  accordingly 
4i4*  AOd  being  a  Iresh  man,  soon  made 
the  cat  tumble  .oyer  the  cascade.  This 
m^^  be  Mai^bed  at  as  too  triOittg  to  re. 
cord;  but  it  is  a  amall  characteristic 
trait  in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give 
pf  my  friend*  and  in  wMcb,  Uienefore,  I 
mark  the  most  minute  partioolars.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  '*  Miop  at 
pli^y  '^  is  one  of  tbeinatractive  apotoguea 
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aeqoaintaace  whose  memory  waa  begin* 
ning  to  Ibtl.  JonnsoN.  '^ Hiere  mnet  be 
a  disaased  mind  where  there  Is  a  faffwrp 
of  metnory  at  seventy.  A  nnn^  hexd, 
sir,  mast  beUKMbld  if  he  fails ao  aoon.** 
My  Mend,  being  now  himself  sixty, 
eight,  might  think  thast  but  i  imagine, 
that  tkreetoore  tmd  fen,  the  Psalmist's 
period  of  sound  human  life  In  later  agea, 
may  have  a  failure,  though  there  be  no 
disease  in  the  eonslitution. 

Talking  of  Raehester's  Poems,  he  aaki, 
he  had  given  them  to  Mr.  Steepens  to 
castrate  •  for  the  e^tion  of  tfie  poets,  to 
which  he  was  to  write  Prcfaeea.  Dr. 
Taylor  (the  only  time  1  ever  heard  him 
say  any  thing  wltty)t  observed,  tlmt  **  if 
Rochester  bad  been  castrated  himself, 
his  exceptionable  poems  wosld  not  b«re 
been  written."  1  asked  if  Bamet  hnd 
not  given  a  good  Lifie  of  Rochester. 
iouMBON.  **  We  have  a  good  Death  .- 
there  is  not  much  JHfe."  I  asked  whe- 
tber  Prior's  poems  were  to  be  printed 
entire :  Jobnton  srid  they  were.  I  raeti^ 
tioned  Lord  Uailes's  oetisore  of  Prior,  its 
his  PratfiMoe  to  a  colieetion  of  **  Saerett 
Poems,''  by  varioos  hands,  pnMished  by 
him  at  Edtnbargh  a  great  many  years 
ago,  where  be  mentions  **  these  impure 
tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  oppro- 
brium  of  their  iaieenioiisaothoor.*'  Johiv- 
soBf.  ^  Sir,  Lord  Hailes  has  forgot.  There 
is  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  eaeite  to 
lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes  Chinks  there 
is,  he  most  be  more  oombmtlMe  than 
other  people.'*  I  instanced  the  tale  of 
**  Paalo  Pargaati  and  his  Wife.«>  ionw. 
flOM.  **  Sir,  there  Is  nolMag  there,  bwt 
that  his  wife  wanted  to  be  kissed,  when 
poor  Paato  was  out  of  pocket.  No,  sir. 
Prior  is  a  lady<s  book.  No  lady  la 
airiiamed  to  have  it  standing  la  her 
library." 

The  hypoebonddack  disorder  befn^ 
aaciMioned,  Dr.  Johnwn  did  not  think  § 
to  common  as  I  supposed.  "  Dr.  Tay- 
lor (said  be)  is  the  same  one  day  as  ano< 
ther.  Barke  and  Rej'ncMs  are  the  same. 
Bcaoelerk,  exeept  when  in  pain,  is  th« 
same.  I  am  net  to  myself;  bat  this  f 
do  not  mention  commonly.*' 

I  complained  of  a  wretclwd  ehangeAiU 
ness,  to  that  I  coaid  not  preserve,  for 
any  long  continaanoe,  tbe  same  views  of 
any  thing.  It  was  most  eomfortabki  ta 
use  to  experience.  In  Dr.  Johnson's  com. 
pany,  a  relief  A-om  this  uneasiness.  His 
steady  vigoroas  mind  held  firm  before 

♦  [This  was  unDecetsary,  for  it  had  been 
«••»«  M  «»!•  aariF  p««  of  the  puscnt  oeotury, 
by  Jacob  Tonson.    M.]  " 

t  I  am  tnid  that  Horace  Eari  of  Oribrd  h«s 
a  collectioe  of  Bom  Mott  hy  cersoa*  wtta 
never  said  bntoaie. 
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■M  tlMae  o^)mI«  ^vImIi  my  «wn  feeble 
and  tremaluas  imagination  freqacaily 
|M-esented  in  such  a  WAveriug  stitle,  that 
my  rpflton  coald  not  iadge  wdiof  tlien. 

Dr.  iobiMon  adviied  me  to-diy  to 
have  as  many  books  abont  me  as  I 
coald  ;  tbat  1  might  read  np»n  any  sub- 
ject •fioo  wliidi  I  liad  a  desire  for  io- 
strnction  art  the  time.  ''  What  you  read 
then  (said  he)  yoa  will  remember ;  bat 
if  yon  liave  not  a  book  imraedtateiy 
ready,  and  die  subject  moulds  in  yowr 
OMBd,  k  is  a  ehaocc  if  yoa  kwe  again  a 
clcaiiie  to  stady  it."  He  added,  ^  If  a 
mcB  SMver  lias  an  .eager  desire  for  i«- 
•troetaen,  he  should  prescribe  a  task  for 
hlmacif.  But  it  is  better  when  a  man 
reads  firoai  inuaediate  inclinatioa.*' 

He  repe«ted  a  good  manjr  ianes  of  Ho- 
eaoe's  Odes  wkUe  we  were  in  the  chaise ; 
I  reasenober  paiticalariy  the  Ode  "  £heu 
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[le  aaid  the  dispate  as  to  the  cMnpa- 
ralive  esbceilence  of  Hooaer  or  Virgil  * 
was  inaccarate.  "  We  must  consider 
(aaid  lie)  whether  Homer  was  not  the 
greatest  poet,  though  Virgii  may  have 
arodaced  the  finest  poem  t-  YirgU  was 
mdeMed  to  Uomor  for  the  whole  inven- 
tion of  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem, 
aad  for  many  of  his  beauties.'* 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite 
awlhoar  with  him ;  but  he  had  never  read 
liis  work*  till  he  was  compiling  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  in  wbich,  Iw  said,  I 
night  see  Bacon  very  often  quoted.  Mr. 
fieward  recollects  bis  having  mentioned, 
that  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Laa- 
faage  might  be  compiled  from  Bacon's 
wsitings  aloae,  and  that  he  once  had  an 
iatention  of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacoa, 
at  least  of  his  English  works,  and  writing 
tfie  Life  of  tltat  great  man.  Had  he  ex- 
acated  ttiis  intention,  there  can  be  no 
daobt  that  he  woald  have  done  it  in  a 
iMot  masterly  manner.  Mallet^s  Life  of 
Bacon  has  no  inconsiderahie  merit  as  an 
acute  and  elegant  <liasertation  relative  to 
Its  Mbject;  but  Mallet's  mind  was  not 
ooaipreheBsive  enoogh  ta  embrace  the 
vast  extent  of  Lord  Veru  lam's  genius  and 
research.  Dr.  Warbartoa  therefore  ob- 
served, wilh.witty Jastaess, '<that  Mal- 
let, in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  had  forgotten 

•  I  im  iQf«rned  bf  Mr.  Laogtoo,  that  a 
Teat  many  yearn  ago  he  v/as  preseui  wheo 
his  qncfiiun  was  sKiiateit  between  Dr.  John- 
son aad  Mr.  Burke;  and,  to  nxe  JnhnMii*s 
fihmsc,  ttiey  "ialked  tbeir  ^^t;'^  Jokasoa 
fpr  Hoduer,  Buik«  £»r  Virxil.  ft  qiAw  ueiJ  be 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and 
mMC  brilliant  contesta  tbat  ever  was  exhi- 
Wted.  How  much  must  we  regret  that  it  ha« 
net  bees  prewerved. 

t  [But  where  i«  ibe  inaeeuraey.  If  the  ad- 
mirers or  Homer  contend,  ihatlie  was  not  only 
Erior  10  Virfcil  in  point  of  time,  but  superior 
teacaile^ce!    J.B.**-0.]  *^ 
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that  Im  was  a  pM]oM»|ftier ;  aad  if  he 
shoaid  write  the  LMe  of  the  Didte  of 
Maribarough,  which  lie  liad  undertaken 
ta  do,  he  woald  probably  forget  tiiat  ha 
waa  a  General." 

Wisfauag  to  foe  satisfied  what  degree  ef 
tenth  there  was  ia  a  st4>ry  which  a  friead 
«f  Jofasson'sand  anine  had  told  me  to  hie 
disadvantage,  I  mentioned  it  to  him  in 
direct  terms ;  and  it  was  to  this  effect ; 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  him,  shown  him  much 
kindness,  and  even  relieved  him  from  a 
spnnging  honse,  iMving  afterwards  fallen 
into  bad  circumstances,  was  one  day, 
when  Johnson  was  at  dinner  with  bim^ 
seised  for  debt,  and  carried  to  prison  ; 
that  Johnson  sat  stiil  uadisUirbed,  and 
went  on  eating  and  drinking;  upon 
which  the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was 
present,  could  not  suppress  her  indigna- 
tion :  *'  What,  sir  (said  she),  are  yoa  so 
anfeeiiag  as  not  even  to  offer  to  go  to  my 
brother  in  his  distress ;  yon  who  hav« 
been  so  much  obliged  to  himl"  And  thai 
Jolmson  answered,  *'  Madam,  1  owe  him 
no  obligation ;  wluit  he  did  for  me  he 
would  have  done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story 
was  ahsolmely  false:  bat,  like  a  man 
conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  and  de- 
sirom  of  com|rfetely  vindicating  iiimself 
from  such  a  charge,  he  did  not  arro^ 
gantly  rest  on  a  mere  denial  and  on  his 
general  character,  but  fNroceeded  thass 
— **  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate  wUh  that 
gentleman,  and  was  once  relieved  t>y 
him  from  an  arrest;  but  I  never  was 
present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  bp  was  arrested,  and  I  focHeva 
he  never  was  in  diflleulties  after  the  time 
wben  he  relieved  me.  I  loved  him 
much :  yet,  in  talking  of  his  general 
character,  I  may  have  said,  though  I  do 
not  mmember  that  I  ever  did  say  so, 
that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no 
principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his  profu- 
sion, he  wonU  do  for  a  dog  what  he 
ivould  do  for  a  friend :  bat  I  never  ap- 
plied ^tis  retnark  ta  any  particolar  in- 
stance, aad  certainly  not  to  his  kindnest 
to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does  not 
value  bis  money,  and  gives  a  large  sum 
to  a  whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an 
equally  large  sum  to  relieve  a  ftiend,  it 
cannot  be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This  waa 
ail  that  I  coaU  my  of  tlwt  gentleman ; 
and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  have  been  said 
after  his  death.  Sir,  I  would  have  gone 
to  the  world's  end  to  xeUeve  him.  The 
remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me, 
was  such  a  sally  as  might  escape  one 
wben  mdnting  a  ni»n  highly." 

On  Tnesday,  September  23,  Johos9n 
was  remarkably  cordial  {9  me.  It  being 
necessary  for  me  tg  retnrn  to  Sootlancl 
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WM>ii»  I  bttd  fl&ed  on  (he  next  day  for  my 
•ettijng  out,  snd  I  felt  a  tender  concern  Jit 
the  thought  of  parting  with  him.  He  bad, 
at  this  time,  frankly  comronnicated  to 
me  many  particulars,  which  ai'e  inserted 
in  this  work  in  their  proper  piaces ;  and 
once,  when  I  happened  to  mention  that 
the  expense  of  my  jaunt  would  c<Mne  to 
much  more  than  I  had  computed,  he 
said,  *'  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense  were  to 
be  an  inconvenience,  you  would  have 
reason  to  regret  it:  but,. if  you  have  bad 
the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
yon  could  have  purchased  as  much  {Mea- 
sure with  it  in  any  other  way.*' 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  and  I  frequently  talked  with 
wonderful  pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which 
had  occurred  in  our  tour  to  tbd  Hebrides; 
for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  last-> 
ing  impression  upon  his  mind. 
.  He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the 
phrase  to  make  money.  "  Don't  you 
see  (said  he),  the  impropriety  of  it?  To 
make  money  is  to  coin  it:  you  should 
Bay  get  money.**  The  phrase,  however, 
i«i  I  think,  pretty  current.  But  Johnson 
was  at  all  times  Jealous  of  infractions 
upon  the  genuine  English  Language,  and 
prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms; 
such  as  fledging  myaelf^  for  under- 
takingj  line  for  department  or  braneht 
as  the  etrt7  line,  the  banking  line.  He 
was  particularly  indignant  against  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
the  sense  of  notion  or  opinion,  when -it 
is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  some- 
thing of  which  an  image  can  be  formed 
in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree^  a  building  ; 
but  we  cannot  surely  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  an  argument  or  proporition. 
tYet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  ^*  deli- 
vering their  td«a«  u  pon  the  question  under 
eonsideration  ;*'  and  the  first  speakers  in 
parliament  "  entirely  coinciding  in  the 
idea  which  has  been  ably  stated  by  an 
honourable  member  ;** — or  **  reprobating 
an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  a 
great  and  free  country.**  Johnson  called 
this  **  modern  cant.** 
■  I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the 
word  heard,  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e, 
heerd,  instead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is 
most  usually  done  *.  He  said  his  reason 
was,  that. if  it  were  pronounced  herd, 
there  would  be  a  single  exception  from 
the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear^  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have 
that  exception. 

He  praised  Grainger's  **  Ode  on  So- 
litude, *    in    Dodsley's   collection,    and 

•  [In  the  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ttiis  word 
wa«  frequenttjr  written,  as  doabtless  it  was 
IMooouucei),  hard*    M.] 
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repeated,-  with  gi-eat  energy, 
diam : 

•*  O  SolUiide,  romanttck  maid, 
Whether  by  noddine  towers  yon  tread ; 
Or  hanot  the  defend  trackless  ffioom. 
Or  hover  oVr  the  yawning;  tomb; 
Or  climb  the  Andes' cliflcu  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  steep,' 
From  Hecia  view  the  ttiawinf  deep; 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmur's  marule  waste  sorvey." 

.observing,  **  This,  air,  is  very  noble.*' 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer 
and  two  others  entertained  themselves 
and  the  company  with  a  great  nnmber  of 
tunes  on  the  fiddle. — Johnson  desired  to 
have  **  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind  " 
played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  give 
a  patient  attention  to  it ;  though  he  owned 
to  me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the 
power  of  muMclc.  I  told  him  that  it 
aifected  me  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to. 
agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  producing 
in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pa- 
thetick  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
shed  tears ;  and  of  daring  resolution,  ao 
that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  battle.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I 
should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such 
a  fool,** 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  owing  to  the  association  of 
ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly  and 
irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  maladie  du  paU, 
has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinslck  power  of 
sotmd.  And  I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk, 
make  me  melailcholy,  because  I  used  to 
hear  them  in  my  early  years,  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  **  from 
the  modntains  of  the  north,*'  and  num. 
bers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going 
abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas  the 
airs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of 
which  are  very  soft,  never  fail  to  render 
me  gay,  because  they  are  associated  with 
the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of 
Londoa.-^This  evening,  while  some  of 
the  tunes  of  ordinary  composition  were 
played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame 
was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a 
generous  attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an 
affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old 
man,  whom  I  should  probably  lose  in  a 
short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend 
him  at  the  point  of  my  sword. — My  re- 
verence and  affection  for  him  were  in  full 
glow.  I  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  sir,  we 
must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quar- 
rel with  me,*'  Johnson.  **  Nay,  sir,  yon 
are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  me  than 
I  with  yon.  My  regard  for  yon  is  greater 
almost  than  J  have  words  to  express; 
but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  repeal- 
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iog  it ;  write  it.  down,  in  the  first  leaf  of 
yonr  pocket-book^  and  never  doabt  of  it 
again/' 

I  ulked  to  him  of  misery  being  **  the 
doom  of  man,"  in  this  life,  as  displayed 
in  bis  "  Vanity  of  Haman  Wishes." 
Tet  I  observed  ■  that  things  were  done 
upon  the  supposition  of  happioess ;  grand 
houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were 
made,  splendid  places  of  pabllck  amuse- 
ment were  contrivedi  and  crowded  with 
company.  Johnson.  **  Alas,  sir,  these 
are  all  only  struggles  fur  happiness. 
When  I  first  entered  Ranela^h,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  con- 
sidered that  not  one  of  that  great  multi- 
tude would  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  so  it  weut  to  my  heart  to 
consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  ail 
that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to 
go  home  and  think  ;  but  that  the  thoughts 
of  each  individual  there  would  be  dis- 
tressing when  alone.''  This  reflection 
was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor*,  which  succeeds  the  animation 
of  gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain ; 
and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a 
thousand  disappointments  and  vexations 
rush  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not  many 
even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to 
be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success,  or  having 
some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the 
next  day,  might  prevent  that  wretched- 
ness of  which  we  had  been  talking.  Jqhm- 
»ov.  "  Why,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so 
as  you  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in 
general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm 
conference  by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene 
autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens, 
I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of 
a  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid 
and  most  benignant  firame  of  mind.  "  Sir 
(said  be),  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things 
will  be  made  clear  to  us  iromediateTy 
after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence will  be  explained  to  us  very  gra- 
dually." I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether, 
although  the  words-  of  some  texts  of 
Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of 

•  Pope  mentions, 
"  StretchM  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 
But  I  recollect  a  coaplet  quite  apposite  to  m; 
subject  in  «  Virtue,  an  Ethlck  Epistle,'*  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  bi  an  anony- 
mous writer,  In  iTfiS;  who,  treating  of  plea- 
sure in  excess^  says, 

**■  Till  lanffuor,  suffering  on  the  rack  of  bliss, 
Confess  that  man  waa  never  made  for  tbis."^ 


punishment,  we  might  not  hope  that  the 
denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would 
not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
yon  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  pu- 
nishment in  a  future  state.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  snire  that  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  liable  to  offend  against  God. 
We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are 
quite  in  a  state  of  security ;  nay,  we 
know  that  some  of  tliem  have  fallen.  It 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  both  men  and  angels 
in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should 
have  continoally  before  them  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  deviated  from 
it ;  but  we  may  hope  that  by  some  other 
means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  pre- 
vented. Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
upon  this  sqbject  are,  as  you  ob&erve* 
indeed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit  of  a 
mitigated  interpretation."  He  talked  to 
me  upon  tliis  awful  and  delicate  question 
in  a  gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be 
decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to 
his  apartment,  and  at  my  request  be  dic- 
tated to  me  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
negro  who  was  then  claipiing  hia  liberty, 
in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland.  He  had  always  been  \evy 
Kealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in 
which  I  with  all  deference  thought  that 
he  discovered  ''a  zeal  without  knovir- 
ledge."  Upon  one  occasion,  when  in 
company  with  some  very  erave  men  at 
Oxford,  his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies."  His  violent  prejudice 
against  our  West  Indian  and  American 
settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was 
an  oppoiinnity.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he  says, 
"  How  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest 
yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
negroes?"  and  in  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wilkes  t  he  asked,  **  Where  did 
Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English  1" 
That  Trecothick  conld  both  speak  and 
write  good  English  is  well  known.  I 
myself  was  favoured  with  his  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  brave  Corsi- 
cans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak 
it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even 
to  his  Majesty,  as  his  "  faithful  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,"  is  commemorated 
by  the  noble  monument  erected  to  him 
in  GttildhaU. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  John- 
son was  as  follows : 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages 
many  countries  have  had  part  of  their 
inhabitanU  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  slavery  can 
ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition 

t  See  ante,  p.  330. 
C  C 
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of  insn.  It  is  imj^ossible  not  to  conceive 
that  men  in  their  original  state  were 
equal ;  and  very  (iifficaU  to  imagine  how 
one  would  be  sabjected  to  another  but 
by  violent  compulsion.  An  individnal 
may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by  a 
crime ;  but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  for- 
feit the  liberty  of  his  children.  What  is 
true  of  a  criminal  seems  trne  likewise  of 
a  captive.  A  man  may  accept  life  from 
R  conquering  eneiAy  on  condition  of  per- 
petual servitude ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  can  entail  that  servitude  on 
iiis  descendants ;  for  no  man  can  stipa- 
late  without  commission  for  another. 
The  condition  which  he  himself  accepts, 
his  son  or  grandson  perhaps  wonld  have 
rejected.  If  we  should  admit,  what 
perhaps  may  with  more  reason  be  de- 
nied, that  there  are  certain  relations 
between  man  and  man  which  may  make 
slavery  necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  who  is  now 
suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any 
of  those  relations.  He  is  certainly  sub- 
ject by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to 
his  present  master;  who  pretends  no 
claim  Co  his  obedience^  bat  that  he 
bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves, 
whose  rigtit  to  sell  him  never  was  exa- 
mined. It  is  said  that  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  Jamaica  he  was  legally 
enslaved  ;  these  constitutions  are  merely 
positive  ;  and  apparently  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  mankind,  because  whoever  is 
exposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery 
without  appeal;  by  whatever  fraud  or 
violence  he  .might  have  been  originally 
brought  into  the  merchant's  power. — 
In  our  own  time  Princes  have  been  sold, 
by  wretches  to  whose  care  they  were  in- 
trusted, that  they  might  have  a  Euro- 
pean education ;  bat  when  once  they 
were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  planta- 
tions, little  would  avail  either  their  dig- 
nity or  their  wrongs.  The  laws  of  Ja- 
maica afford  a  Negro  no  redress.  His 
colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way  to 
political  convenience.  But  if  tempta- 
tions of  interest  are  sometimes  too  strong 
for  human  virtue,  let  us  at  least  retain  a 
virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to 
quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is  ap- 
parent right  on  one  side,  and  no  conve- 
nience on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this 
island  can  neither  gain  riches  nor  power 
by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any  part 
of  the  hnman  species. — ^The  sum  of  the 
argument  is  this:— No  man  is  by  nature 
the  property  of  another :  The  defendant 
is,  therefore,  by  nature  free :  The  rights 
•of  nature  most  be  some  way  forfeited 
before  they  can  be  justly  taken  away : 
That  the  defendant  has  by  any  act  for- 


forfeited  the  rights  of  nature  we  require 
to  be  proved ;  and  if  no  proof  of  such 
forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  bnt 
the  justice  of  the  court  will  declare  him 
free." 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly 
upon  this  particular  case ;  where,  per- 
haps, he  was  in  the  right.  Bnt  I  beg 
leave  to  enter  my  most  solemn  protest 
against  this  general  doctrine  with  respect 
to  the  Slave  Trade.  For  I  will  reso- 
lutely say— that  his  unfavourable  notion 
of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imper- 
fect or  false  information.  The  wild  and 
dangerous  attempt  which  has  for  some 
time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an  act 
of  our  Legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  a  branch  of  com- 
mercial interest,  must  have  been  crushed 
at  once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the 
zealots,  who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it, 
made  the  vast  body  of  Planters,  Mer- 
chants, and  others,  whose  immense 
properties  are  involved  in  that  trade, 
reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there 
could  be  no  danger.  The  encourage- 
ment which  the  attempt  has  received 
excites  my  wonder  and  indignation  ;  and 
though  some  men  of  snperiour  abilities 
have  supported  it — ^whether  from  a  love 
of  temporary  popularity  when  prosper- 
ous, or  a  love  of  general  mischief  when 
desperate, — my  opinion  is  unshaken.  To 
abolish  a  statutf  which  in  all  ages  Goo 
has  sanctioned  and  man  has  continued, 
would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an  inna- 
merable  class  of  onr  fellow  subjects  ;  bnt 
it  wonld  be  extreme  cruelty  to  the  Afri- 
can Savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves 
from  massacre  or  intolerable  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  and  introduces  into  a 
much  happier  state  of  life ;  especially 
now  when  their  passage  to  the  West 
Indies  and  their  treatment  there  is  hu- 
manely regulated.  To  abolish  that  trade 
wonld  be  to 
"—  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere 
concerning  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
wise  and  independent : 

IntaminatU  fill  get  honoribat; 
Nee  sumit  aut  poitlt  teenres 
ArHtrio  pppularis  aura. 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  wonld  re- 
commend to  all  who  are  capable  of  con- 
viction an  excellent  Tract  by' my  learned 
and  ingenious  friend  John  Ranby,  Esq', 
entitled  "  Doubts  on  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade."  To  Mr.  Ranby's 
*'  Dottbts,"  I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise  of  a 
Scotch  Law  Book,  called  *^  Dirleton's 
Doubts ;"  "  HIS  DtmbtB  (said  his  Lord- 
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•liip)  are  better  than  most  people's  Cet- 
tainHe9.** 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I 
was  afraid  I  kept  him  too  late  np,  "  No, 
sir  (said  he),  I  don't  care  though  I  sit  all 
night  with  you."  This  was  an  animated 
apeech  from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year. 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  dis- 
please him  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  I 
know  not  bat  this  vigil  might  have  been 
fnlfiUcd;  but  I  unluckily  entered  upon 
the  controversy  concerning  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  lax  America,  and  at- 
tempted to  argue  in  favour  of  our  fellow 
subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Allan- 
tick.  I  insisted  that  America  might  be 
very  well  governed,  and  made  to  yield 
sufficient  revenue  by  the  means  of  if{/lu- 
encBf  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while 
the  people  might  be  pleased  with  ^the 
imagination  of  their  participating  of  the 
British  constitution,  by  having  a  body  of 
representatives,  without  whose  consent 
money  could  not  be  exacted  from  them. 
Johnson  could  not  bear  my  thus  opposing 
llis  avowed  opinion,  which  he  had  ex- 
erted himself  with  an  extreme  degree  of 
heat  to  enforce ;  and  the  violent  agita- 
tion into  which  he  was  thrown,  while 
answering,  or  rather  reprimanding  me, 
alarmed  me  so  that  I  heartily  repented 
of  my  having  unthinkingly  introduced 
the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew 
vrarm,  and  the  change  was  great,  from 
the  calm  state  of  philosophical  discussion 
in  which  we  had  a  little  before  been 
pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  in  which  I  alleged  that 
any  question,  however  unreasonable  or 
unjust,  might  be  carried  by  a  venal  ma- 
jority ;  and  I  spoke  with  high  admiration 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  as  if  composed  of 
men  sincerely  desirous  to  solve  what 
they  should  think  best  for  their  country. 
My  friend  would  allow  no  such  charac- 
ter to  the  Roman  Senate  ;  and  he  main- 
tained thai  the  British  Parliament  was 
not  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  corrupt  its  members;  asserting 
that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question 
of  great  importance  before  parliament, 
any  question  in  which  a  man  might  not 
very  wellvote  either  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  He  said  there  had  been  none  in 
his  time  except  that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest, 
which  was  produced  by  my  want  of 
caution  ;  and  be  was  not  then  in  the  hu- 
nonr  to  slide  into  easy  and  cheerful  talk. 
It  therefore  so  happened  that  we  were 
after  an  hour  or  two  very  willing  to 
^separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24, 1  went 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  room  before  he  got 


up,  and  finding  that  the  storm  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down 
upon  his  bed  side,  and  he  talked  with 
as  much  readiness  and  good  humour  as 
ever.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant 
a  considerable  part  of  a  large  moorish 
farm  which  I  had  purchased,  and  he 
made  several  calculations  of  the  expense 
and  profit ;  for  he  delighted  in  exercising 
his  mind  on  the  science  of  numbers.  He 
pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  plant- 
ing at  the  first  in  a  very  sufficient  manner, 
quoting  the  saying,  **  In  hello  non  licet 
bis  errare :"  and  adding,  '*  this  is  equally 
true  in  planting." 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
hospitality  ;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was 
not  on  account  of  his  good  table  alone 
that  Johnson  visited  him  often,  I  men- 
tioned a  little  anecdote  which  had  escaped 
ray  friend's  recollection,  and  at  hearing 
which  repeated  he  smiled.  One  even- 
ing, when  I  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank 
delivered  this  message  :  "  Sir,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor sends  his  compliments  to  you,  and 
begs  you  will  dine  with  him  to-morrow. 
He  has  got  a  hare."—"  My  compliments 
(said  Johnson),  and  I'll  dine  with  him-~ 
hare  or  rabbit." 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pur- 
sued my  journey  northwards.  I  look 
my  postchaise  from  the  Green  Man,  a 
very  good  inn  at  Ashbourne,  the  mistress 
of  which,  a  mighty  civil  gentlewoman, 
courtesying  very  low,  presented  me  with 
an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house ; 
to  which  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own 
handwriting,  an  address  in  such  singular 
simplicity  of  style  that  I  have  preserved 
it  pasted  upon  one  of  the  boards  of  my 
original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall 
here  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  my 
readers : 

"  M.  KiLLiNGLEY's  duty  toaita  upon 
Mr.  Boswell,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to 
him  for  this  favour;  whenever  he 
comes  this  wa^,  hopes  for  a  continu- 
ance qf  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Bos- 
well name  the  house  to  his  extensive 
acquaintance,  it  would  be  a  singular 
favour  coT\ferr'd  on  one  who  has  it  not 
in  her  power  to  make  any  other  return 
but  her  fnost  grat^ul  thanks,  and  sin- 
cerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in 
time,  and  in  a  blessed  eternity. 

"  Tuesday  mom.** 

From  this  meetine  at  Ashboame  I 
derived  a  considerable  accession  to  my 
Johnsonian  store.  I  communicated  my 
original  Journal  to  Sir  William  Forbes, 
in  whom  I  have  always  placed  deserved 
confidence ;  and  what  he  wrote  to  me 
concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit 
as  the  biographer  of  Johnson  that  my 
readers  will,  1  hope,  grant  me  their  m. 
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(lulgencc  for  here  Inserting  it:  **  It  is 
not  once  or  twice  going  over  it  (says 
Sir  William)  that  will  satisfy  rae ;  for  I 
find  in  it  a  bigli  degree  of  instruction 
as  well  as  entertainment ;  and  I  derive 
more  benefit  from  Dr.  Johnson's  admi- 
rable discnssions  than  I  should  be  able 
to  draw  ftrom  his  personal  conversation ; 
for,  I  sappose  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
world  to  whom  he  discloses  his  senti- 
menU  so  freely  as  to  yourself/' 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  Edensor  Inn,  close  by 
Chatsworth,  to  survey  the  magnificence 
of  which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way 
out  of  my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was 
then  kept  by  a  very  jolly  landlord,  whose 
name,  I  think,  was  Malton.  He  hap- 
pened to  mention  that  **  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house."  I 
inquired  who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that 
I  might  hear  my  host's  notion  of  him. 
"  Sir  (said  he;,  Johnson,  the  ereat 
writer ;  Oddity,  as  they  call  him.  He's 
the  greatest  writer  in  England ;  he  writes 
for  the  ministry;  he  has  a  correspond- 
ence abroad,  and  lets  them  know  what's 
going  on.'* 

My  Mend,  who  had  a  thorough  de- 
pendence upon  the  authenticity  of  my 
relation  without  any  embellishment,  as 
faUehood  w  fiction  is  too  gently  called, 
laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  representation 
of  himself. 

MR.  B08WBLL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

•♦  Ediaburgb,  Sept.  29,  1777. 
**  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  By  the  first  post  I  inform  yon  of  my 
safe  arrival  at  my  own  house,  and  that  I 
had  the  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and 
children  all  in  good  health. 

"When  I  look  back  upon  our  late 
interview,  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
mswered  expectation  better  than  almost 
any  sdieme  of  happiness  that  I  ever  pot 
in  execution.  My  journal  is  stored  with 
wisdom  and  wit;  and  my  memory  is 
filled  with  the  recollection  of  lively  and 
affectionate  feelings,  which,  now,  I  think, 
yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at  the 
time  when  they  were  first  excited.  I 
have  experienced  this  upon  other  occa- 
sions. I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  explain  it  to  me ;  for  it  seems  won- 
derful that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid 
at  a  distance  than  when  near.  I  wish 
yon  may  find  yourself  in  a  humoar  to  do 
me  this  favour ;  but  I  flatter  myself  with 
no  strong  hope  of  it;  for  I  have  ob- 
served that,  unless  upon  very  serious 
occasions,  your  letters  to  me  are  not 
anawert  to  those  which  I  write." 

[I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that 
I  had  mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  the 
gentlemaa  who  bad  told  me  the  story  so 


inr. 

mnch  to  bis  diaii4v«ntaMi  the  truth  of 
which  he  had  completely  reftited ;  for 
that  my  havii^  done  so  might  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  breach  of  oonldence»  and 
offend  one  whoee  society  I  valued: — 
therefore,  earnestly  reqaesting  that  no 
notice  might  be  taken  of  it  to  any  bodj 
till  I  should  be  in  London,  and  haye  an 
opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with  tk^  gen- 
tleman.] 

"  TO  JIAMJBS  B06WSLL,  ESQ. 
"  DBAE  SIR, 

"  You  will  wonder,  oc  yoo  have  won- 
dered, why  no  letter  has  cosne  from  me. 
What  yon  wrote  at  your-  retnm,  had  in 
it  such  a  strain  of  cowavdiy  caution  as 
gave  me  no  pleasure.  I  eoold  not  well 
do  what  yoo  wbhed ;  I  Imd  no  need  to 
vex  yon.  with  a  refusal.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  ,  and  as  to  him  have  set  all 

right,  without  any  iaoonvenienee,  so  Aur 
as  I  know,  to  yon.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  for- 
got the  story.  Yon  may  now  be  at  ease* 
**  And  at  ease  I  eertainly  wish  yon, 
for  the  kindness  tlut  you  diowed  in 
coming  so  long  a  joarney  to  see  me.  It 
was  pity  to  keep  yon  so  long  tn  pain, 
reviewing  the  matter,  I  do  not 


upon 

Bvbat  '. 


I  eoQld  have  done  better  than  I 


but,  npi 
see  wb 
did. 

*'  I  hope  yon  found  at  your  retnm  my 
dear  enemy  and  all  her  little  people 
quite  well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent 
of  your  journey.  I  Uiink  on  it  with 
great  gratitude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  yon  left  me  at 
the  Doctor's,  and  I  crew  worse ;  yet  I 
staid  on,  and  at  Lichflekl  was  very  ilk 
Travelling,  however,  did  not  make  me 
worse;  and  when  I  eame  to  London, 
I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to 
Brighthelmstone,  where  I  saw  Beau- 
clerk,  and  staid  three  days. 

*'Our  Club  has  recommenced  last 
Friday,  but  I  was  not  there.  Langton 
has  another  wenoh*.  Mrs.  Thrale  Is 
in  hopes  of  a  young  brewer.  They  got 
by  their  trade  last  year  a  very  large 
sum,  and  their  expenses-  are  propor- 
tionate. 

"  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad. 
And  I  have  bad  for  some  time  a  very 
diffionlt  and  laborious  respiration ;  bat  I 
am  better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other 
methods.  1  am  yet,  however,  much  be- 
hindhand in  my  health  and  rest. 

"  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  univer- 
sally commended ;  but  let  him  think  that 
I  had  the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first 
praising  his  excellences.  I  did  not  stay 
to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  publick. 

"  My  dear  fl-iend,  let  me  thank  you 
once  more  for  your  visit;  you  did  ma 

«  A  aaagbter  bora  to  bia». 
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great  honoar»  and  I  hope  met  irith  no- 
thing that  displeased  you.  I  staid  long 
at  Ashfooorne,  not  much  pleased,  yet 
awkward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to 
Uchfield,  where  I  found  my  friend  at 
Stow  Hill*  very  dangeronsly  diseased. 
Soch  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well, 
whatever  it  be,  for  there  is  sorely  some- 
thing beyond  it. 

•'Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well.  Write 
as  soon  as  you  can,  to, 

**  DEAR  SIB, 

"  Your  affectionate  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
'*  I^ndon,  Nov. «,  1777." 

**  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Nov.  99, 1777. 
"my  dear  sir, 
"  This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved 
me  from  much  nneasioesBy  by  bringipg 
me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  indeed^ 
doubly  uneasy ;— on  my  own  account 
and  yours.  I  was-  very  auKious  to  be 
secured  against  any  bad  consequences 
firom  my  imprndence  in  mentioning  tlte 
gentleman's  name  who  had  told  me  a 
story  to  your  disadvantage;  and  as  I 
conU  hardly  soppooe  it  possible,  that 
you  would  delay  so  long  to  make  me 
easy,  unless  yon  were  ill,  I  was  not  a 
little  apprehensive  about  you.  You  most 
not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell 
you  that  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
too  rigid  upon  this  occasion.  The  '  eow' 
ardlp  aaution  which  gave  you  no  flea- 
tycrej!  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend 
here,  to  whom*  I  mentioned  the  strange 
story  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as 
an  instance  how  one  may  be  deceived 


by  what  is  apparently  very  good 
rity.  But,  as  I  am  still  persuaded,  .that 
as  I  might  have  obtained  the  truth,  with* 
out  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name,  it 
was  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  camiot  see 
(hat  yon  are  just  in  blaming  my  caution. 
But  if  yon  were  ever  so  just  in  your  dis- 
approbation, might  you  not  have  dealt 
more  tenderly  with  me  t 

**  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the 
middle  oi  October,  and   passed  some 
tiuse  with  my  father  very  coraforUbly. 
•    ••••• 

'*  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  proeecu 
tion  against  a  couhtry  schoolmaster,  for 
indecent  behaviour  to  his  female  scho- 
lars. There  is  no  statute  against  such 
aboramable  conduct;  but  it  is  punish- 
able at  common  law.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  extra- 
ordinary trial. 

**  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sib,. 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 
**  James  Boswsuu." 

•  Mft.  Attod. 


About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson, 
givinz  him  an  account  of  the  decision  of 
the  Negro  catue  by  the  Court  of  Ses-" 
sion,  which  by  those  who  hold  even  the 
mildest  and  best  regulated  slavery  in 
abomination  (of  which  number  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none), 
should  be  remembered  with  high  respect, 
and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland ;  for  it  went 
upon  a  much  broader  ground  than  the 
case  of  Somerset^  which  was  decided  in 
England  f  ;  being  truly  the  general  ques- 
tion, whether  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
service  to  one  master  in  any  mode  should 
be  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  a  free  coun- 
try. A  negro,  then  called  Joseph  Knight, 
a  native  of  Africa,  having  been  brought 
to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch 
eentleman  in  that  island,  had  attended 
his  master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  offi- 
ciously suggested  to  him  that  he  would  be 
found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any 
limitation.  He  accordingly  brought  his 
action,  in  the  course  of  which  the  advo- 
cates on  both  sidei  did  themselves  great 
honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the 
praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argument  t  in 
favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Maccono- 
chie  distinguished  himself  on  the  same 
side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  extraordinary 
research.  Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
master,  discovered  good  information  and' 
sound  reasoning ;  in  which  he  was  well 
supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  re- 
markable for  a  manly  understanding,  and 
a  knowledge  both  of  books  and  of  the 
world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dundas 
generously  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the 
sooty  stranger.  Mr.  Dnndas's  Scottish 
accent,  which  has  been  so  often  in  vaitf 
obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his  powerful 
abilities  in  parliament,  was  no  disadvan. 
tage  to  him  in  his  own  country.  And  I 
do  declare,  that  upon  this '  memorable 
question  he  impressed  me,  and  I  believe 
all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings  as 
were  produced  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent orations  of  antiquity.  This  testi- 
mony I  liberally  give  to  the  excellence 
of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  differ  very  widely  upon  many 
political  topicks ;  vet  I  persuade  myself 
without  malice.    A  great  majority  of  the 

f  see  State  IVials,  vol.  xi.  p.  sSB,  and  Mr» 
Havrrave's  arganicat. 

t  The  mouo  to  It  was  happily  choaeo: 
"  QmmvU  UU  nigtr,  ^mwufU  iu.  eimUdm 

I  cannot  avoid  meaiiomng  a  circunstaocc  no 
less  sirange  than  true,  that  a  brother  Adro- 
cate  in  coosiderable  practice,  but  of  whom  (t 
certainly  caanot  b«  raid,  tngmmi  MdUit 
/UteUUr  mrtw,  aiike4  Mr.  Maelawin,  with  a. 


face  of  f  >BP**^  aMwrance, 


'  Are  these  words 
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Lords  of  Sessioa  decided  for  the  necro. 
Bnt  fonr  of  their  number,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident, Lord  Elliock,  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Lord  Covington,  resolutely  main- 
tained the  lawfulness  of  a  status,  which 
has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  that  when  freedom  flou- 
rished, as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 

*'  TO  JAMBS  BOSWKLL,  ESQ. 
"  DKAB  SIR, 

"  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
all  express  their  good  wishes  to  their 
firiends,  and  I  send  mine  to  you  and 
your  family.  May  your  lives  be  long, 
happy,  and  good!  I  have  been  much 
out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow 
worse. 

"  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom 
you  are  engaged  to  prosecute  is  very 
great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too 
common.  In  our  law  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  peace  and  a  misdemeanour : 
that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not 
capital,  bnt  punishable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court.  You  cannot  want  mat- 
ter: all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily 
occur. 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Gaelick 
grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a  request 
for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may 
be  appointed  Chaplain  to  one  of  the  new 
Raised  regiments. 

.  *'  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ; 
little  has  happened  to  thein  of  either 
good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Tlirale  ran  a  great 
black  hair  dressing  pin  into  her  eye ; 
but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept  it  from 
inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well.  Miss 
Jleynolds  has  been  out  of  order,'  but  is 
better.  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a  very  poor 
state  of  health. 

"  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  per- 
haps, write  only  complaints,  and  there- 
fore I  will  content  myself  with  telling 
you,  that  I  love  to  think  on  you  and  to 
hear  from  you ;  and  that  I  am, 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.** 
"  December  27,  1777.** 

"  XO  DR.  SAMtJBL  lOHNSON. 

"  Bdinbure^h,  Jan.  8, 1778. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 
"  Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year 
are  mixed  with  complaint:  mine  must 
be  so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time 
been  Yery  III,  having  been  confined  to 
the  house  these  three  momhs  by  a  severe 
cold,  attended  with  alarming  symptoms. 
'  {H^re  I  gave  a  particular  account  of 
the  distress  which  the  person,  upon  every 
account  most  dear  to  me,  suffered  ;  and 
of  the  dismal  state  of  apprehension  in 
which  I  now  was :  adding  that  I  never 


stood  more  in  need  of  his  consoling  phi- 
losopby.l 

"  Did  yon  ever  look  at  a  book  written 
by  Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin 
name  of  Foltuenus,  according  to  the 
custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  pe« 
riod  t  It  is  entitled  '  De  Animi  Tran^ 
quiUitat€.*  I  earnestly  desire  tranquil- 
lity. Bona  res  quies  ;  but  I  fear  I  shall 
never  attain  it:  for,  when  unoccupied,  I 
gro%v  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me 
to  feverishness. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

**  Humble  servant, 
"  James  Bos  well." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  3'oar  last, 
it  is  proper  to  return  some  answer,  how- 
ever little  I  may  be  disposed  to  write. 

•*  YoBT  alarm  at  yonr  lady's  illness 
was  reasonable,  and  not  disproportionate 
to  the  appearmiee  of  the  disorder.  I 
hope  yonr  physical  friend's  conjecture  Is 
now  verified,  and  all  fear  of  a  consump- 
tion at  an  end :  a  little  care  and  exercise 
will  then  restore  her.  London  is  a  good 
air  for  ladies ;  and  If  you  bring  her  hither, 
I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me — I 
will  retire  from  iny  apartments  for  her 
accommodation.  Behave  kindly  to  her, 
and  keep  her  cheerful. 

**  You  alwavs  seem  to  call  for  tender- 
ness. Know  then,  that  in  the  first  month 
of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem 
and  very  cordially  love  you.  I  hope  to 
tell  yon  this  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  why  should 
we  trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it 
oftener? 

"Tell  Veronica,  Enphemia,  and  Alex- 
ander, that  I  wish  them,  as  well  as  their 
parents,  many  happy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause 
much  to  my  mind.  Lord  Anehlnleck 
and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side 
of  liberty.  Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches 
roe;  but  If  he  saw  my  languid  neglect  of 
my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity 
than  resent  my  neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to 
mend,  ut  et  fkihi  vivatn  et  amicis. 

**  1  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Yours  affectionately 
"  Sam.  Jobnsoi«i. 
"  Janoary  M,  1776. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow  traveller, 
Joseph.** 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  inti>- 
njate  friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding 
as  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
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Pe^ee  for  Wevtminster ;  kept  a  reguJai- 
office  for  the  police  of  that  great  district ; 
and  discharged  his  important  trust,  for 
many  years,  faithfully  and  ably.  John- 
son, who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing 
curiosity  to  know  human  iife  in  all  its 
variety,  told  me,  that  he  attended  Mr. 
WeJch  in  his  office  for  a  wliole  winter,  to 
hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits; 
but  tlut  he  found  an  almost  uniform 
tenor  of  misfortune,  wretchedness,  and 
profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's  health  being 
impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  warm  climate ;  and  Johnson,  by  his 
interest  with  Mr.  Ghamier,  procured  him 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a 
promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  Govern- 
ment allowed  him,  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  tuents 
and  literature. 

*'  TO  SAUNDBU  WELCH,  BtQ.  AT  THE 
ENGLISH  OOFFSE-HOUBE,  ROMS. 

*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and 
dearest  friends  to  pass  almost  two  years 
in  foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has 
a  very  shameful  appearance  of  inatten- 
tion. But  the  truth  is,  that  there  was  no 
particular  time  in  which  I  had  any  thing 
particular  to  say ;  and  general  expres- 
sions of  good  will,  I  hope,  our  long 
friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

*'  Of  publick  affairs  you  have  informa- 
tion from  the  newspapers  wherever  you 
go,  for  the  English  keep  no  secret ;  and 
of  other  things,  Mrs.  Nollekens  informs 
you.  My  intelligence  could  therefore  be 
ofnonse;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made 
it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  infor- 
mation :  I  was  likewise  for  some  time 
out  of  humour  to  find  that  motion,  and 
nearer  approaches  to  the  sun,  did  not 
restore  your  health  so  fast  as  I  expected. 
Of  your  health,  the  accounts  have  lately 
been  more  pleasing;  and  I  have  the 
gratification  of  imaging  to  myself  a  length 
of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gained, 
and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and 
observations  which  your  journeys  and 
various  residence  have  enabled  you  to 
make  and  accumulate.  You  have  tra- 
velled with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar 
to  yourself,  that  your  companion  is  not 
to  part  from  yon  at  your  journey's  end  ; 
but  you  are  to  live  on  together  to  help 
each  other's  recollection,  and  to  supply 
each  other's  omissions.  The  world  has 
few  greater  pleasures  than  that  which 
two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at 
some  distant  time,  those  transactions  and 


I 


events  through  which  they  have  passed 
together.  One  of  the  old  man's  miseries 
is,  that  be  cannot  easily  find  a  companion 
able  to  par^ke  with  him  of  the  past. 
You  and  your  fellow  traveller  have  this 
comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation 
will  be  not  easily  exhausted;  one  will 
always  be  glad  to  say  what  the  other  will 
always  be  willing  to  hear. 

"  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure 
'ong,  yoor  health  must  have  your  con- 
stant attention.  I  suppose  yon  propose 
to  return  this  year.  Tnere  is  no  need  of 
haste :  do  not  come  hither  before  the 
height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall 
gradually  into  the  inconveniences  of  your 
native  clime.  July  seems  to  be  the  pro> 
per  month.  August  and  September  will 
prepare.you  for  the  winter.  After  having 
travelled  so  far  to  find  health,  you  must- 
take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and 
I  hope  a  lit.tle  .care  will  effectually  pre* 
serve  it. 

**  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a, 
constant  and  copious  journal.  She  must 
not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  re- 
turns, without  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion. Let  her  review  her  journal  often, 
and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to 
have  omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  me- 
mory as  little  as  possible,  for  memory  is 
soon  confused  by  a  quick  succession  of 
things  ;  and  she  will  grow  every  day  less 
confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own  narra- 
tives, unless  she  can  recur  to  some  writ- 
ten memorials.  If  she  has  satisfied  herself 
with  huats,  instead  of  full  representations^ 
let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now  while 
her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her 
father's  memory  may  help  her.  If  she 
observes  this  direction,  she  will  not  bav.a 
travelled  in  vain ;  for  she  will  bring 
hom^  a  book  with  which  she  may  enter- 
tain herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were 
not  now  too  late,  I  would  advise  her  to 
note  the  impression  which  the  first  sight 
of  any  thing  new  and  wonderful  made 
upon  her  mind.  Let  her  now  set  her 
thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them; 
for  faint  as  they  may  already  be,  they 
will  grow  every  day  fainter. 

'*  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  up- 
reasonably  when  I  imagine  that  you  may. 
wish  to  know  something-  of  me.  1  can 
gratify  your  benevolence  with  no  account 
of  health.  The  hand  of  time,  or  of  disease, 
is  very  heavy  upon  me.  1  pass  resUes^ 
and  uneasy  nights,  harassed  with  convul- 
sions of  my  breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my 
stomach ;  and  restless  nights  make  heavy 
days.  But  nothing  will  be  mended  by 
complaints,  and  therefoie  I  will  make  an 
end.  When  we  meet  wef  will  try  to^ 
forget  our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and 
contribute,  as  we  can,  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  each  other.    If  I  had  gone  with  yQa,,^ 
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I  believe  I  should  have  been  better  ; 
bat  I  do  not  knoMr  that  it  Was  In  my 
power. 

''  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  most  hamble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Febniary  8, 1778." 


This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable 
advice  how  to  travel  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  will  tlicrefore  be  of  very  general 
use,  is  another  eminent  proof  of  Johnson's 
warm  and  affectionate  heart  *. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

•'  Edinburgh,  Feb.  26,  1778. 
"  MV  DKAR  SIR, 

"  Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  motath, 
to  thank  yon  for  your  last  affectionate 
letter,  I  cannot  say ;  for  my  mind  has 
been  in  better  health  these  three  weeks 
than  for  »ome  years  past.  I  believe  I 
have  evaded  till  I  could  send  you  a  copy 
of  Lord  HaHes's  opinion  on  the  negro's 
fcause,  which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and 
correct  any  erronrs  that  there  may  be  in 
the  language  ;  for  (says  he),  *  we  live  in 
a  critical,  though  not  a  learned  age ;  «nd 
I  seek  to  screen  myself  under  the  shield 
of  Ajax.'    I  communicated  to  him  your 


apology  for  keepine  the  sheets  of  his 
'  Annals '  so  long.  He  says, '  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  In  a  state  of 


languor.  Why  should  a  sober  Christian, 
neither  an  enniusiast  nor  a  fanatick,  be 
very  merry  or  very  sad?*  I  envy  his 
Lordship's  comfortable  constitution  ;  but 
well  do  I  know  that  langaor  and  dejec- 
tion will  afDIct  the  best,  however  excel- 
lent their  principles.  I  am  in  possession 
of  Lord  HaHes's  opinion  in  his  own  hand- 
writings and  have  had  it  for  some  time. 
My  excuse  then  for  procrastination  must 
be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied ;  and 
I  have  now  put  that  off  so  long  that  it 
will  be  better  to  bring  it  with  me  than 
to  send  it,  as  I  shall  probably  get  yoo  to 
look  at  it  sooner,  when  I  solicit  yon  in 
person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  €k)D,  a 
good  deal  better,  is  much  obliged  to  yon 
for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer 
of  your  apartment ;  but,  if  she  goes  to 
Londbn,  it  will  be  best  fbr  her  to  have 
lodging  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of 
Hy^e  Park.  I,  however,  doubt  much  if 
I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  metropolis;  for  she 

•  The  friendAbtp  between  Mr.  Welch  and 
him  was  unbroken.  Mr.  Welch  died  aot  manj. 
'months  hefore  hius,  and  benueaihed  bim  five 
f  uineas  for  a  rlni;,  which  Johnson  received 
wHb  teudernesM,  as  a  i(ind  memnrial.  Hm 
regrsrd  waaconataDtforhis  friend  Mr.  Welefa'a 
dauslitera;  of  whom,  Jane  is  married  to  Mr. 
Noilekena  the  aiaiuary,  whose  merit  is  too 
well  known  to  require  aojr  pralae  from  me. 


1778. 

is  BO  different  from  yon  and  me  that  she 
dislikes  travelling ;  nnd  she  is  so  anxious 
about  her  chlldr^i  that  she  thinks  she 
should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  distance  fWmi 
them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go 
to  some  country  place  In  Seotland,  where 
she  can  have  them  with  her. 


**  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the 
20th  of  next  month,  as  I  think  it  credit^ 
able  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
one  of  Douglas's  Counsel,  in  the'  great 
and  last  competition  between  Duke  Ha- 
milton and  hi 


ipet 
ilm 


'  I  am  sorry  poor  Mr?.  Williams  is  so 
ill :  though  her  temper  is  unpleasant,  she' 
has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to 
me.    I  wish  many  happy  years  to  good 
Mr.  Levett,  who,  I  suppose,  holds  his 
usual  place  at  your  breakfast  tablet. 
**  I  ever  am,  mt  dear  sir, 
**  Your -affectionate  humble  servant, 
**  Jambs  BosweUi.** 

TO  THB  MMB* 

'*  Edinburiph/  Feb.  S8, 1778. 
**  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the 
English  poets,  preparing,  for  the  publick 
instruction  and  entertainment,  Prefaces, 
biographical  and  critical.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to 
you  for  the  decision  of  a  controversy 
which  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me 
concerning  a  passage  in  Parhell.  That 
poet  tells  us,  that  his  Hermit  quitted  his 
cell 


lo  know  the  world  by  sight, 


i^ht, 

t  rigl 


To  And  \(  books  or  twaitis  report  it  right} 
(For  yet  hy  sumius  alone  the  world  He  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly 
dew.V 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency 
here ;  for  as  the  Hermit's  notions  of  the' 
woild  were  formed  from  the  reports  both 
of  books  and  swains,  he  could  not  Justly' 
be  said  to  know  by  swains  alone.  Be 
pleased  to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us 
have  your  reasons  J. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,*  now,  after  Lord  North's  de- 
claration, or  confession,  or  whatever  else 
his  conciliatory  speech  should  be  called  T 

i  l>^  l^^ry,  Ihi-  Ilithnp  of  Droimirt?,  Jm- 
innj-am*!)'  ft1>4trr^ed,  itiQL  LcvML  ilspd  tO 
l>reiiknL»t  on  it\e-  crurt  <yt  a.  Pntl,  whit^li  John* 
nori.,  afitT  ii^iirinff  ruLi  ihf>  cnnh  for  h»nid#iir, 

>hrfi,t  Ui  IjJk  ]jutiiEii«  frieit'i. 
(f^trhii^*  iht  word  trtrrtu  iii  here  trui  it  rone. 

tLtniJlj;  il  lb  clenr,  indii^di  fmin  varjon*  tif 
Cfklu^Uncei,  llini  be  b^ri  wrual  itinduejib  Tw 
N  i  m,  I  h  ;i  V 1^  ofEeA  wv  n  J  oh  ti  »ri,ii  n  I  httit  kf^iat. 
Kc-LnmpaniEt],  or  rAihtf  iltTndeFj>  bj  L*trl»J 
who  haiil  alwnv«  ihr  m^mt^vinrnt  of  the  tt^n 
kciiiis    Mi 

I  i^vK  lb  I J  i^ubjti^t  discussed  ij^  :i  tnljHquenC 
|ij«re^  BDdH  May  s,  irre.    M.] 
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I-  never  MfMed  Itom  yoa  in  polUicki  bnt 
upon  twcr  point»4 — the  Middlewx  Eleo- 
tiori,  nod  the  Taxation  of  the  Atnerlcant 
Uy  the  Brittflh  HouMi  qf  Repraenta- 
ti9e9.  There  is  a  ehann  in  the  word 
ParliAiHenty  so  I  avoid  it.  As  I  am  a 
steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret  that 
the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for 
him  to  receive  constitational  soppiies 
flvm  his  American  snbjeets  by  the  voiee 
of  their  own  assemblies,  where  his  Royal 
Person  is  repnsientcd,  than  threogh  Ibe 
mediom  of  hib  British  subjects.  I  am 
pennaded  tliat  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
whidh  I  wish'  to  increase,  would  be 
greaferwhcriin- contact  with  «U  its  domi. 
nions,  <had  if  *the  rays  of  regal  bounty  •' 
were  '  to  shirie'  upon  America,-  through 
that  dense  «nd  troubled  body,  a  modern 
Britirtk  ParHeroent.  Bat,  enoAgti  of  this 
svbject;-  for  yonr  angry  voice  at  Ash- 
boorae  npon  it  stili  somds  awftat  *  in  my 
mind's  m^.'f 

'*  I  ever  am,  ht  dvmi  sir> 
'*  Yonr  most  affectloMite 

"  Humble  servant, 

"jAMn-BOBWXU.." 
TO  THB  SAMS. 

«  EflJtibiirgh,  March  H,  ms. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Tme  alarm  of  yonr  late  illness  dis- 
tressed me  but  h  few  honrs ;  for  on  ttie 
evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me,  I 
found  it  contradicted  in  'The  London 
Chronicle,*  which  I  could  depend  upon  as 
anthentick  concerning  yon,  Mr.  Strahan 
being  the  printer  of  if.  I  did  not  see  the 
paper  in  which  *  the  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  a  bright  larainaiy '  was  announced. 
Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and 
be  says  he  saw  me  so  aneasy  that  he  did 
not  give  me  the  report  in  such  strohg 
terms  as  he  read  it.  He  afterwards  sent 
me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him, 
which  relieved  me  mtfch.  I  am,  how- 
ever, not  quite  easy,  as  1  have  not  heard 
from  yon ;  and  now  I  shalf  not  have  that 
comfort  before  I  see  you,  for  I  set  out 
fbr  London  to-morrow  before  the  po^t 
comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  yon  on 
Wednesday  morning;  and  I  ever  am, 
with  the  highest  veneration, 

"  MY  DIAR  SIR, 

*«  Your  most  obliged,  faithM, 
"  And  affectionate  humble  serrAht, 
"  James  Boswell." 

On  Wednesduy,  March  16,  I  arrived 
in  LonSon,  and  was  informed  by  good 
Mr.  Fraacis  that  his  master  was  better. 
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and  was  gone  to  Mr.  Tbrale's,  at  Slreat^ 
ham,  to  which  place  I  wrote  to  him, 
begging  to  Icnow  when  he  would  be  in 
town.  He  was  not  experted  for  some 
time;  bat  next  day  having  called  on  Dr. 
Taylor,  In  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  I 
found  him  there,  and  was  told  he  had 
come  to  town  for  a  few  boars.  He  met 
me  with  his  nsaal  kindness,  bnt  instantly 
returned  to  the  writing  of  something  ou 
which  he  was  employed  when  I  came 
in,  and  on  which  be  seemed  much  intent. 
Finding  him  thus  engaged,  I  made  my 
visit  very  short,  and  had  no  more  of  his 


*  Alludirit  to  a  line  io  his 
Bisn  Wl»Ue8,»»de6crlb'  -  "- 
hU  state  of  elevation 


Vanttjrof  Ho- 

describiug  Cardinal  VfoUej  in 


«•  Throvf  h  him  the  rays  of  regal  b^peniytbine.'' 


conversation,  except  his  expressing-  a 
serious  regret  that  a  frtend  or  ours  was' 
living  at  too  maeh  expense,  considering 
how  poor  im  appearance  he  made :  **  I? 
(said  he)  a  man  has  spiendonr  flrom  his" 
expense.  If  he  spends  his  money  in  prid« 
or  in  pleasnre,  he  has  value :  but  if  he 
lets  others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is  most 
oooimonly  the  case,  he  has  no  advantage 
from  it." 

On  Friday,  March  80,  I  fonnd  him  at 
his  own  boose,  sitting  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, and  was  informed  that  the  room 
formerly  allotted  to  me  was  now  appro<- 
pritfed  to  a  charitable  purpose;  MrSi. 
DeSmonlinst)  and  I  think  her  daaghter, 
and  a  Miss  Carraichael,  being  all  todge<t 
in  it.  Such  was  Iris  humanity,  and  soeb 
his  generosity,  that  Mrs.  DesmooHns  her^' 
self  told  me,  he  allowed  her  half  a  guinea 
a  week.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
was  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension. 

Hie  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  pe- 
riods  of  his  lilte  very  remarkable.  Mr, 
Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's 
house  Johnson  had  in  his  early  years 
been  kindly  received,  fold  me,  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter  Honse,  his 
father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  ac* 
cordingly  did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper 
room  of  poor  appearance.  Johnson  re^ 
ceived  him  with  much  coucteonsness,  and 
talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as  to  a  school" 
boy,  of  the  course  of  his  education,  and 
other  particalan.  When  he  afterwards 
came  to  know  and  understand  the  high- 
character  of  this  great  man,  he  recol- 
lected his  condescension  with  wonder. 
He  added,  that  when  he  was  goingaway^ 
Mr.  Johnson  presented  him  with  hnlf  a 
guinea  ;  and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was 
at  a  time  when  he  probabty  had  not 
anothefi 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williame  to 
another  room.  Tom  Davies  soon  after 
joined  us.  He  had  now  unfortunately 
failed  in  his  circumstlincss^  and  was  mncti 
indebted  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  kindness  fof 

t  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Jolinson**  god- 
father, and  widow  of  Mr.  Desmoullai,  a 
wriWiij^Biaster. 
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toon)  I  bad  fl&ed  on  the  next  day  for  my 
setting  out,  end  I  felt  a  tender  ooncern  at 
the  thouBhtoT  parting  with  him.  He  bad, 
at  this  time,  frankly  commonicated  to 
me  many  particulars,  which  afe  inserted 
in  tliis  work  in  their  proper  places ;  and 
ODoe»  wlien  I  happened  to  mention  that 
the  expense  of  my  leant  woold  come  to 
much  more  than  1  had  computed,  he 
said)  **  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense  were  to 
be  an  inconvenience,  you  would  have 
reason  to  regret  it :  hut,  if  you  have  had 
the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
yon  could  have  purchased  as  mnch  plea- 
sore  with  it  in  any  other  way." 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  and  I  frequently  talked  with 
wonderfnl  pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which 
bad  occurred  in  our  tonr  to  th4  Hebrides; 
for  it  bad  left  a  most  agreeable  and  last* 
ing  impression  upon  his  mind. 
.  He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the 
phrase  to  make  money.  **  Don't  yon 
see  (said  he),  the  impropriety  of  it  ?  To 
make  money  is  to  coin  it:  yon  should 
Miy  get  money.*'  The  phrase,  however, 
is,  Ithlnk,  pretty  current.  But  Johnaon 
was  at  all  times  Jealous  of  inA-actions 
opon  the  genuine  English  Language,  and 
prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms ; 
such  as  pledging  mpse^f,  for  under- 
taking; line  for  department  or  braneh^ 
as  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.    He 

was 

almost 

Ihe  sense  of  notion  or  opinion,  when  it 
is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  some- 
thing of  which  an  image  can  be  formed 
in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or 
inuige  of  a  mountain,  a  trecj^  a  building  ; 
but  we  cannot  surely  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  an  argument  or  propotition. 
tYet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  "**  deli- 
vering their  ideas  o  pon  the  question  under 
consideration  ;"  and  the  first  speakers  in 
parliament  "  entirely  coinciding  in  the 
idea  which  has  been  ably  stated  by  an 
honourable  member ;" — or  "  reprobating 
an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  a 
great  and  ft-ee  countrv."  Johnson  called 
this  "  modem  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the 
word  heard,  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e, 
heerdt  instead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is 
most  usually  done  *.  He  said  his  reason 
was,  that. if  it  were  pronounced  kerd, 
there  wonld  be  a  single  exception  from 
the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have 
that  exception. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  So- 
litude,'*   in    Dodsley's  collection,   and 

'  •  [In  (he  aire  of  Queen  Elitabeth  this  word 
wa«  frequentljr  written,  at  doabtleas  It  was 
\  hard,    M.] 
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particularly  indignant   against  the 
Mt  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in 


repeated,-  with  great  eaerfy,  the  exor* 
diom : 

'*  O  Solitude,  i-omantk-k  maid, 
Whether  by  nod  dine  towers  you  tread ; 
Or  hanat  the  derert^  traokieM  eloom. 
Or  hover  oVr  the  yawninr  tomb; 
Or  climb  the  Andes' cliflcd  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide; 
Or,  starting  from  yonr  half-year's  sleep,- 
From  Hecia  view  the  thawing'  deep; 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmur's  marble  waste  survey." 

.observing,  "  This,  Mr,  is  very  noble." 

In  the  evening  our  gentleraan-fairner 
and  two  others  entertained  themselves 
and  the  company  with  a  great  number  of 
tunes  on  the  fiddle. — Johnson  desired  to 
have  **  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind  " 
played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  give 
a  patient  attention  to  it ;  tliough  he  owned 
to  me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the 
power  of  muslck.  I  told  him  that  it 
affected  me  to  such  a  degree  aS  often  to. 
agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  producing 
In  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pa- 
thetick  dejection,  so  tliat  1  was  ready  to 
shed  tears ;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so 
that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  battle.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I 
should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such 
a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  owing  to  the  association  of 
ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly  and 
irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  maladie  du  paia, 
has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinslck  power  of 
sound.  And  I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk, 
make  me  melancholy,  because  I  used  to 
hear  them  in  my  early  years,  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  "  from 
the  mountains  of  the  north,"  and  nnm- 
bers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going 
abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas  the 
airs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of 
which  are  very  soft,  never  fail  to  render 
me  gay,  because  they  are  associated  witb 
the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of 
London. — ^This  evening,  while  some  of 
the  tunes  of  ordinary  composition  were 
played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame 
was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a 
generous  attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
ray  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an 
atfectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old 
man,  whom  I  should  probably  lose  in  a 
short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend 
him  at  the  point  of  my  sword. — My  re- 
verence and  affection  for  him  were  in  full 
glow.  I  said  to  him,  **  My  dear  sir,  we 
ratist  meet  every  year,  if  yon  don't  quar- 
rel with  me."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  yon 
are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  me  than 
I  with  yon.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater 
almost  than  J  have  words  to  express ; 
but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  »p«at. 


MrkT,  eB. 
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jng  it ;  write  it.  down,  in  tlie  first  leaf  of 
yonr  pocket<book>  and  never  doubt  of  it 
again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  **  the 
doom  of  man,"  in  this  life,  as  displayed 
in  bis  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
Tet  I  observed  ■  that  things  were  done 
npon  the  supposition  of  happiness ;  grand 
houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were 
made,  splendid  places  of  publick  amuse- 
ment were  contrivedi  and  crowded  with 
company.  Johnson.  "  Alas,  sir,  these 
are  all  only  struggles  fur  happiness. 
When  I  first  entered  Ranela^h,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  con- 
sidered that  not  one  of  that  great  multi- 
tude would  be  alive  a  huiulred  years 
afterwards,  so  it  weut  to  my  heart  to 
consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all 
that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to 
go  home  and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts 
of  each  individual  there  would  be  dis- 
tressing when  alone."  Tliis  reflection 
was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor*,  which  succeeds  the  animation 
of  gaiety.  Is  itself  a  very  severe  pain ; 
and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a 
thousand  disappointments  and  vexations 
rush  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not  many 
even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to 
be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success,  or  having 
some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the 
next  day,  might  prevent  that  wretched- 
ness of  which  we  had  been  talking.  Jqhm. 
WN.  "  Why,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so 
as  you  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in 
general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm 
conference  by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
garden,  at  a  prettv  late  hour  in  a  serene 
autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens, 
I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of 
a  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid 
and  most  benignant  frame  of  mind.  "Sir 
(said  he),  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things 
will  be  made  clear  to  us  immediately 
after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence will  be  explained  to  u»  very  gra- 
dually." I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether, 
although  the  words-  of  some  texts  of 
Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrme  of  an  eternity  of 

•  pope  mentions, 
*'  StretchM  on  the  rack  of  a  too  eaay  cbair.^ 
But  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposiie  to  my 
subject  in  '<  Virtue,  an  BUilck  Epistle,"  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  bi  an  aoony- 
mons  writer,  In  1760;  who,  treating  of  plea- 
sure in  eaecss,  says, 

**  Till  lanffttOr,  safferins  on  the  rack  of  bliss. 
Confess  that  man  was  never  made  for  tbis.**^ 


pontshment,  we  might  not  hope  that  the 
denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would 
not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
yon  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  pu- 
nishment in  a  future  state.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  liable  to  offend  against  Gov. 
We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are 
quite  in  a  state  of  security ;  nay,  we 
know  that  some  of  them  have  fallen.  It 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  both  men  and  angels 
in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should 
have  continually  before  them  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  deviated  from 
it ;  but  we  may  hope  that  by  some  other 
means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  pre- 
vented. Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
upon  this  sqbject  are,  as  you  observe, 
indeed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit  of  a 
mitigated  interpretation."  He  talked  to 
roe  upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question 
in  a  gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be 
decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to 
his  apartment,  and  at  my  request  he  dic- 
tated to  me  an  ai^ument  in  favour  of  the 
negro  who  was  then  claipiing  his  liberty, 
in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland.  He  bad  always  been  very 
zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in 
which  I  with  all  deference  thought  that 
he  discovered  i'a  seal  without  know- 
ledge." Upon  one  occasion,  when  in 
company  with  some  very  erave  men  at 
Oxford,  his  toast  was,  •*  Here's  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies."  His  violent  prejudice 
against  our  West  Indian  and  American 
settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was 
an  oppoiiunity.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  bis  **  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he  says, 
'*  How  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest 
yelpt  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
n^roest"  and  in  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wilkes  t  he  asked,  *'  Where  did 
Beckford  and Trecothick learn  English?" 
That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and 
write  good  English  is  well  known.  I 
myself  was  favoured  with  his  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  brave  Corsi- 
cans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak 
it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even 
to  his  Majesty,  as  his  "  faithful  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,"  is  commemorated 
by  the  noble  monument  erected  to  him 
in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  John- 
son was  as  follows : 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages 
many  countries  have  had  part  of  their 
inhabitanU  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  slavery  can 
ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition 

t  S«e  ante,  p.  339. 
C  C 
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flOOD)  I  had  fl&ed  on  the  next  day  for  my 
setting  out,  end  I  felt « tender  concern  at 
the  thought  of  partine  with  him.  He  had, 
at  this  time,  ftranfcly  oomninnicated  to 
me  many  particulars,  which  ai^e  inserted 
in  this  work  in  tlieir  proper  places ;  and 
ODce,  when  I  happened  to  mention  ihiU; 
the  expense  of  my  i««nt  woold  ccoie  to 
much  more  than  1  had  computed,  he 
said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense  were  to 
be  an  inconvenience,  yon  would  have 
reason  to  regret  it :  hut,  if  you  have  had 
the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
yon  couM  have  purchased  as  much  plea- 
sure with  it  in  any  other  way.*' 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Jolinson  and  I  frequently  talked  with 
wonderful  pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which 
had  occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides; 
for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  last, 
ine  impression  upon  his  mind. 
.  He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the 
phrase  to  make  money.  "  Don't  you 
see  (said  he),  the  impropriety  of  it?  To 
make  money  is  to  coin  it:  yon  should 
My  get  money.*'  The  phrase,  however, 
iSj  I  think,  pretty  current.  But  JobnRon 
was  at  all  times  Jealous  of  infractions 
upon  the  genuine  English  Language,  and 
prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms; 
such  as  pledifing  myMelf^  for  under- 
taking;  line  for  department  ox  branch, 
as  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.    He 

was   pi •• 

almost 

the  sense  of  notion  or  opinion,  when  it 
is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  some- 
thing of  which  an  image  can  be  formed 
in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,,  a  building  ; 
but  we  cannot  surely  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  an  argument  or  propoeition, 
yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  **  deli- 
vering their  ideas  upon  the  question  under 
consideration  ;"  and  the  first  speakers  in 
parliament  "  entirely  coinciding  in  the 
idea  which  has  been  ably  stated  by  an 
honourable  member ;" — or  **  reprobating 
an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  a 

Seat  and  free  country.'*  Johnson  called 
is  **  modern  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the 
word  heard,  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e, 
heerd,  instead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is 
most  usually  done*.  He  said  bis  reason 
was,  that. if  it  were  pronotmced  herd, 
there  would  be  a  single  exception  from 
the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have 
that  exceptiiMi. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  So- 
litude,''   in    Dodsley's  collection,    and 

'  •  [In  the  afre  of  Queen  Elitabeth  tliis  word 
wa«  freqdentljr  written,  as  doabllest  it  was 
IMonouDced,  Aar<r.    M.J 


particularly  indignant  against  the 
Mt  universal  nse  of  the  word  idea  in 


repeated,-  with  great  enei^,  the  exor* 
diam : 

<*  O  Solifnde,  romantick  ma!*!, 
Whether  bv  noddine  towfra  you  tread ; 
Or  baiiDt  the  derart'A  trackless  sloom. 
Or  hover  oVr  the  yawning  tonto ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes' clifled  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  ahfde; 
Or,  ctaning  from  your  half-year's  sleep,* 
From  Hecia  view  the  thawinf  deep; 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmur's  marble  waste  survey." 

.observing,  **  This,  sir,  is  very  noble." 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer 
and  two  others  entertained  themselves 
and  the  company  with  a  great  number  of 
tunes  on  the-  fiddle. — Johnson  desired  to 
have  **  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind  " 
played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  give 
a  patient  attention  to  it ;  titough  he  owned 
to  me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the 
power  of  mnsiclt.  I  told  him  that  it 
affected  me  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to. 
agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  producing 
in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pa> 
thetick  dejection,  so  that  1  was  ready  to 
shed  tears;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so 
that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thick- 
est  part  of  the  batUe.  '*  Sir  (said  he),  I 
should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such 
a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  mnsick,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  owing  to  the  association  of 
ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly  and 
irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  medadie  du  pai$, 
has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinsick  power  of 
sound.  And  I  know  from  ray  own  ex- 
perience that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk, 
make  me  melailcholy,  because  I  used  to 
hear  them  in  my  early  years,  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  "  fkx>m 
the  modntains  of  the  north,"  and  num. 
bers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going 
abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas  the 
airs  in  *'The  Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of 
which  are  very  soft,  never  fail  to  render 
me  gay,  because  they  are  associated  with 
the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of 
London. — ^This  evening,  while  some  of 
the  tunes  of  ordinary  composition  were 
played  with  no  great  skill,  my  firame 
was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a 
generous  attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an 
affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old 
man,  whom  I  should  probably  lose  in  a 
short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend 
him  at  the  point  of  my  sword. — My  re- 
verence and  affection  for  him  were  in  foil 
glow.  I  said  to  him,  **  My  dear  sir,  we 
must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quar- 
rel with  me."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  yoa 
are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  me  than 
I  with  yon.  My  regard  for  yon  is  greater 
almost  than  J  have  words  to  express; 
but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  lepeat- 
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lag  it ;  write  it.  down,  in  the  first  leaf  of 
yonr  pocket-book^  and  never  doubt  of  it 
again." 

1  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  ''  the 
doom  of  man/*  in  this  life,  as  displayed 
in  bis  "  Vanity  of  Hnman  Wishes." 
Tet  I  observed  -  that  things  were  done 
npoD  the  supposition  of  happiness ;  grand 
hooses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were 
made,  splendid  places  of  publick  amuse- 
ment were  contrived,  and  crowded  with 
company.  Johnson.  *'  Alas,  sir,  these 
are  all  only  struggles  fur  happiness. 
When  I  first  entered  Ranela^h,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  con- 
sidered that  not  one  of  that  great  multi- 
tude would  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
consider  that  there  was  not  one  iu  all 
that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to 
go  home  and  think  ;  but  that  the  thoughts 
of  each  individual  there  would  be  dis- 
tressing when  alone.*'  This  reflection 
was  experimentally  Just.  The  feeling  of 
languor*,  which  succeeds  the  animation 
of  gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain ; 
and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a 
thousand  disappointments  and  vexations 
rush  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not  many 
even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to 
be  true  1 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success,  or  having 
some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the 
next  day,  might  prevent  that  wretched- 
ness of  which  we  had  been  talking.  John- 
JJON.  **  Why,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so 
as  you  suppose ;  bat  my  conclusion  is  in 
general  but  too  true.** 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm 
conference  by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene 
autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens, 
I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of 
a  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid 
and  most  benignant  frame  of  mind.  ''Sir 
(said  be),  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things 
will  be  made  clear  to  us  immediately 
after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence will  be  explained  to  u»  very  gra- 
dually.** I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether, 
although  the  words,  of  some  texts  of 
Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of 

•  Pope  mentions, 
«  StretchM  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair.** 
But  1  recollect  a  couplet  quite  appoBiie  to  my 
subject  in  "  Virtue,  an  Ethlck  epistle,"  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  bi  an  aoony- 
nons  writer,  In  1760;  who,  treating  of  plea- 
sure in  excess,  says, 

**  Till  lauffttor,  suffering  on  the  rack  of  bltss, 
Coufess  that  mau  was  never  made  for  tbis.**^ 


punishment,  we  might  not  hope  that  the 
denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would 
not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
yon  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  pu- 
nishment in  a  future  state.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  suire  that  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  liable  to  offend  against  Gov. 
We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are 
quite  in  a  state  of  security;  nay,  we 
know  that  some  of  them  have  fallen.  It 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  both  men  and  angels 
in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should 
have  continually  before  them  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  deviated  from 
it ;  but  we  may  hope  that  by  some  other 
means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  pre- 
vented. Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
upon  this  sqbject  are,  as  you'  observe, 
indeed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit  of  a 
mitigated  interpretation.**  He  talked  to 
me  upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question 
in  a  gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be 
decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to 
his  apartment,  and  at  my  request  he  dic- 
tated to  me  an  ai^ument  in  favour  of  the 
negro  who  was  then  clai)ning  his  liberty, 
in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland.  He  had  always  been  very 
zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in 
which  I  with  all  deference  thought  that 
he  discovered  i'a  zeal  witliout  know- 
ledge.** Upon  one  occasion,  when  in 
company  with  some  very  grave  men  at 
Oxford,  his  toast  was,  "  Ilere*s  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies.'*  His  violent  prejudice 
against  our  West  Indian  and  American 
settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was 
an  opportunity.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,**  he  says, 
*'  How  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest 
yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
negroes?*'  and  in  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wilkes  t  he  asked,  **  Where  did 
Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English  r* 
That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and 
write  good  Englidi  is  well  known.  I 
myself  was  favoured  with  his  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  brave  Corsi- 
cans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak 
it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even 
to  his  Majesty,  as  his  ''  faithful  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,**  is  commemorated 
by  the  noble  monument  erected  to  him 
in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  John- 
son was  as  follows : 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages 
many  countries  have  had  part  of  their 
inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  slavery  can 
ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition 

t  See  ante,  p.  339. 
C  C 
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MOD*  I  bttd  fl&ed  oa  th«  next  day  for  my 

setting;  out,  md  I  felt  a  tender  ooDcern  at 
the  thought  of  parting  with  him.  He  bad, 
at  this  time,  frankly  oomronnicated  to 
me  many  particulars,  which  afe  inserted 
in  tliis  work  in  their  proper  places ;  and 
<mee,  when  1  happened  to  mention  that 
the  expense  of  my  jannt  wooid  oome  to 
much  more  than  I  had  computed,  he 
said,  **  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense  were  to 
he  an  inconvenience,  yon  would  have 
reason  to  regret  it :  hut,  if  you  have  had 
the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
yon  couM  have  purchased  as  much  plea- 
sure with  it  in  any  other  way.*' 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  and  I  frequently  talked  with 
wonderful  pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which 
bad  occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides; 
for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  last' 
ine  impression  upon  his  mind. 
.  He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the 
phrase  to  nmke  mtmey.  "  Don't  you 
see  (said  he),  the  impropriety  of  it  1  To 
make  money  is  to  coin  it:  you  should 
say  get  money.*'  The  phrase,  however, 
is,  I  think,  pretty  current.  But  Johnnon 
was  at  all  times  Jealous  of  infractions 
upon  the  genuine  English  Language,  and 
prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms ; 
such  as  pledging  myelff  for  under- 
"taking  ;  line  for  department  or  branehf 
as  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.  He 
was  particularly  indignant  against  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
the  sense  of  notion  or  o]>tn<os,  when  it 
Is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  some* 
thing  of  which  an  image  can  be  formed 
in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  a  mountain,  a  treei^  a  building  ; 
but  we  cannot  surely  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  an  argument  or  propoeition, 
[Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  '*  deli- 
vering their  idetu  upon  the  question  under 
«x>nsiaeration  ;"  and  the  first  speakers  in 

Jtarliament  "entirely  coinciding  in  the 
dea  which  has  been  ably  stated  by  an 
honourable  member;" — or  "  reprobating 
an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  a 
great  and  free  coontry.'*  Johnson  called 
this  **  modem  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the 
word  heard,  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e, 
heerd,  instead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is 
most  usually  done  *.  He  said  his  reason 
was,  that. if  it  were  pronotmced  herd, 
there  would  be  a  single  exception  from 
the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have 
that  exception. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  So- 
litude,'*   in    Dodsley's   collection,    and 

•  [In  the  aire  of  Queen  Elitabelb  this  word 
wa«  frequently  written,  as  doubtless  it  was 
fsooouiMCcl,  Aar<(.    M.J 


repeated,-  wi(h  great  energy,  the  exor* 
diom : 

'*  O  Solif  nde,  romantick  maid, 
Whether  by  noddinc  towers  you  tread ; 
Or  banot  the  de«ert^  trackless  eloom. 
Or  hover  oVr  the  yawnins  loiub; 
Or  climb  the  Andes' cliflcd  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide; 
Or,  starling  from  your  half-year's  sleep, - 
From  Hecia  view  the  tJiawing'  deep; 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmur's  marble  waste  varvey." 

observing,  **  Tliis,  Mr,  is  very  noble." 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer 
and  two  others  entertained  themselves 
and  the  company  with  a  great  number  of 
tunes  on  the  fiddle. — Johnson  desired  to 
have  **  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind  " 
played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  give 
a  patient  attention  to  it ;  though  he  owned 
to  me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the 
power  of  musick.  I  told  him  that  it 
affected  me  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to. 
agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  producing 
in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pa- 
thetick  dejection,  so  that  1  was  ready  to 
shed  tears ;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so 
that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  battle.  **  Sir  (said  he),  I 
should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such 
a  fool." 

Much  ot  the  effect  of  musick,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  owing  to  the  association  of 
ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly  and 
irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  mtdadie  du  pai$, 
has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinslck  power  of 
sound.  And  I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk, 
make  me  melancholy,  because  I  used  to 
hear  them  in  my  early  years,  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  *'  from 
the  mountains  of  the  north,"  and  nunu 
hers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going 
abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas  the 
aira  in  *'  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of 
which  are  very  soft,  never  fail  to  render 
me  gay,  because  they  are  associated  with 
the  warm  sensations  and  higli  spirits  of 
Londoa.-~This  evening,  while  some  of 
the  tunes  of  ordinary  composition  were 
played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame 
was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a 
generous  attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an 
affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old 
man,  whom  I  should  probably  lose  in  a 
short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend 
him  at  the  point  of  my  sword.— My  re- 
verence and  affection  for  him  were  in  ftill 
glow.  I  said  to  him,  '*  My  dear  sir,  we 
must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quar- 
rel with  me."  Johnson.  '*  Nay,  sir,  you 
are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  me  than 
I  with  yon.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater 
almost  than  J  have  words  to  express; 
but  I  do  not  choQse  to  be  always  repeal- 
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ing  it ;  write  it.  down,  in  the  first  leaf  of 
yoiir  pocket-book»  and  never  doabt  of  it 
again." 

I  tallced  to  him  of  misery  being  "  the 
doom  of  man,"  in  this  life,  as  displayed 
in  his  **  Vanity  of  Haman  Wishes." 
Yet  I  observed- that  things  were  done 
upon  the  supposition  of  happiness ;  grand 
houses  were  bailt,  fine  gardens  were 
made,  splendid  places  of  publick  amuse- 
ment were  contrived,  and  crowded  with 
company.  Johnson.  *'  Alas,  sir,  these 
are  all  only  straggles  fur  happiness. 
When  I  first  entered  Ranela^h,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  con- 
sidered that  not  one  of  that  great  multi- 
tude would  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all 
that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to 
go  home  and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts 
of  each  individual  there  would  be  dis- 
tressing when  alone."  This  reflection 
was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor*,  which  succeeds  the  animation 
of  gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain ; 
and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a 
thousand  disappointments  and  vexations 
rush  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not  many 
even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to 
be  true  1 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success,  or  having 
some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the 
next  day,  might  prevent  that  wretched- 
ness of  which  we  had  been  talking.  John- 
^N.  **  Why,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so 
as  you  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in 
general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm 
conference  by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hoar  in  a  serene 
autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens, 
I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of 
a  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid 
and  most  benignant  fitime  of  mind.  ''Sir 
(said  he),  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things 
will  be  made  clear  to  us  immediately 
after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Provi. 
dence  will  be  explained  to  na  very  gra- 
dually." I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether, 
although  the  words-  of  some  texts  of 
Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of 

•  Pope  mentions, 
"  Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  cbair.^ 
But  1  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my 
subject  in  **  Virtue,  an  Ethick  Epistle,"  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  by  an  anony- 
moos  writer.  In  1766;  who,  treating  of  plea- 
sure in  excess,  says» 

**  Till  laofiruor,  safferins  on  the  rack  of  bliss. 
Confess  that  man  waa  never  made  for  tbis.'^ 


panishment,  we  might  not  hope  that  the 
denunciation  was  figurative,  and  wonld 
not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
yon  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  pu- 
nishment in  a  future  state.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  suire  that  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  liable  to  ofiend  against  Goo. 
We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are 
quite  in  a  state  of  security;  nay,  we 
know  that  some  of  them  have  fallen.  It 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  both  men  and  angels 
in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should 
have  continually  before  them  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  deviated  from 
it ;  but  we  mjty  hope  that  by  some  other 
means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  pre- 
vented. Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
i]«pon  this  sqbject  are,  as  you  observe, 
indeed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit  of  a 
mitigated  interpretation."  He  talked  to 
me  upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question 
in  a  jgentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be 
decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to 
his  apartment,  and  at  my  request  he  dic- 
tated to  me  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
negro  who  was  then  clairning  his  liberty, 
in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland.  He  had  always  been  very 
Kealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in 
which  1  with  all  deference  thought  that 
he  discovered  i'a  zeal  without  know- 
ledge." Upon  one  occasion,  when  in 
company  with  some  very  grave  men  at 
Oxford,  his  toast  was,  **  Here's  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies."  His  violent  prejudice 
against  our  West  Indian  and  American 
settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was 
an  opportunity.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he  says, 
**  How  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest 
yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
negroes?"  and  in  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wilkes t  he  asked,  *'  Where  did 
Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English  V* 
That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and 
write  good  English  is  well  known.  I 
myself  was  favoured  with  his  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  brave  Corsl- 
cans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak 
it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even 
to  his  Majesty,  as  bis  **  faithful  Lord 
Mayor  of  Ix>ndon,"  is  commemorated 
by  the  noble  monument  erected  to  him 
in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  John- 
son was  as  follows : 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages 
many  countries  have  had  part  of  their 
inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  slavery  can 
ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition 

t  See  ante,  p.  33d. 
C  C 
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that  act  of  Charles;  but  it  is  so  liable  to 
ridicalet  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten  thoa- 
sand  laoghs  at  it,  he'll  make  the  other 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  laugh  too."  I  could  not  agree  with 
bira  in  this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wbh 
that  I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion 
what  were  the  best  English  sermons  for 
style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of 
mentioning  several  to  him .  A  tterbury  ? 
Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir,  one  of  the  best." 
B08WBLL.  "  TillotBon?**  Johnson. 
"  Why,  not  now.  I  should  not  advise 
^a  preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillot- 
son*s  style ;  though  I  don't  know  ;  I 
should  be  cautions  of  objecting  to  what 
has  been  applauded  by  so  many  suf- 
firages.— <S'oum  is  one  of  the  best,  if  you 
except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  violence, 
and  sometimes  coarseness  of  language.^ 
Seed  has  a  very  fine  style ;  but  he  is  not 
very  theological. — Jor tin's  sermons  are 
very  elegtioU'-SherlocV*  style  too  is 
very  elegant,  though  he  has  not  made  it 
his  principal  study. — And  you  may  add 
Smallridge.  AU  the  latter  preachers 
have  a  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now 
talks  much  of  style :  every  body  com- 
poses pretty  well.  There  are  no  such 
inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  should  recommend 
Dr.  CZarJ^s  sermons,  were  he  orthodox. 
However,  it  is  very  well  known  where 
he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,. as  to  which  he  is 
.  a  condemned  heretick ;  so  one  is  aware 
of  it."  BosWBLL.  **  I  like  Ogden's  Ser- 
mons on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for 
neatness  of  style  and  subtil ty  of  reason- 
ing." Johnson.  "  I  should  like  to  read 
all  that  Ogden  has  written."  Boswell. 
"  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons 
afibrd  the  best  specimen  of  English  pul- 
pit eloquence."  Johnson.  "  We  have 
no  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions  that 
are  good  for  any  thing;  if  yon  mean 
that  kind  of  eloquence.'^  A  GusaGYM/iN 
(whose  name  I  do  not  recollect).  '« Were 
npt  Dodd's  sermons  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions!" Johnson.  "They  were  nothing, 
sir,  be  they  addressed  to  what  they  may." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  and  see  Scotland.  Johnson. 
**  Seeing  Scotland,  madam,  is  only  see- 
ing a  worse  England.  It  is  seeing  the 
flower  gradually  fade  away  to  the  naked 
stalk.  Seeing  the  Hebrides,  indeed,  is 
seeing  quite  a  different  scene. 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr;  Thomas  Davies, 
was  soon  to  have  a  benefit  at  Drary  Lane 
Theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate 
circumstances.  We  were  all  warmly 
interested  for  his  success,  and  bad  con- 
tributed to  it.  However,  we  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  having  our  joke. 


ins. 

when  be  could  not  be  hurt  by  k.  I  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  brought  on  to 
speak  a  Prologue  upon  the  occasion; 
and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments  of  what 
it  might  be :  as,  that  when  now  grown 
old,  he  was  obliged  to  cry,  "  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold  ;*^—thtit  he  owned  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  stage  by  a  Churchill,  but 
that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a  Cbnrchill 
had  beat  the  French ; — that  he  had  been 
satirized  as  "mouthing  a  sentAice  as 
curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he  was  now 

flad  of  a  bone  to  pick. — "  Nay  (said 
ohoson),  I  would  have  him  to  say, 
'  Mad  Tom  is  eome  to  see  the  world  again.' " 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the 
evening.  U^n  the  road  I  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  in  argument,  that  a  landed 
gentleman  is  not  under  any  obligation  to 
reside  upon  his  estate  ;  and  that  by  living 
in  London  he  does  no  injury  to  his  coun- 
try. Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  does  no 
injury  to  his  country  in  general,  because 
the  money  which  he  draws  firom  it  gets 
back  again  in  circulation ;  but  to  his  par- 
ticular district,  his  particular  parish,  be 
does  an  injury.  All  that  he  has  to  give 
away  is  not  given  to  those  who  have  the 
first  claim  to  it.  And  though  I  have  said 
that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is  a 
long  time  before  that  happens.  Then, 
sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  having  the  charge  of 
a  district,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  civi- 
lity and  happiness*." 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the 
morning.  He  praised  "  Delany's  Obser- 
vations on  Swift;"  said  that  his  book 
and  Lord  Orrery's  might  both  be  true, 
though  one  viewed  Swift  more  and  the 
other  less  favourably ;  and  that,  between 
both,  we  might  have  a  complete  notion 
of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny 
himself  the  use  of  wine,  ft'om  moral  and 
religions  considerations,  he  said,  "  He 
must  not  doubt  about  it.  When  one 
doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will 
be  the  conclusion.  I  now  no  more  think 
of  drinking  wine  than  a  horse  does.  The 
wine  upon  the  table  Is  no  more  for  me 
than  for  the  dog  that  is  under  the  table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (Dr.  Shipley),  Mr. 
Allan  Ramsay,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay 
had  lately  returned  ftt>m  Italy,  and  en- 
tertained us  with  his  observations  upon 
Horace's  villa,  which  he  had  examined 
with  great  care.  I  relished  this  much,  as 
it  brought  fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  had 

*  rSee,  however,  p.  377i  where  bis  decision 
on  the  subiect  is  more  faTourable  to  the  ab- 
sentee.   M.] 
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viewed  with  greiU  pleasure  Uiirteeajre^rs 
before.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Cambridge,  joined  with  Mr.  Ram- 
say in  recollecting  the  various  lines  in 
Horace  relating  to  the  subject. 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  that  the 
brook  which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen 
now,  exactly  as  at  that  time ;  and  that  he 
had  often  wondered  how  it  happened, 
that  small  brooks,  such  as  this,  kept  the 
same  situation  for  ages,  notwithstanding 
earthquakes,  by  which  even  mountains 
have  been  changed,  and  apiculture, 
which  prodnces.  such  a  variation  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Camkridge.  ^'  A 
Spanish  writer  has  this  thought  in  a  poe- 
tical conceit.  After  observing  that  most 
of  the  solid  structures  of  Rome  are  totally 
perished,  while  the  Tiber  remains  the 
same,  he  adds, 

'  Lome  era  Firme  kuio solamentt, 
Lo  FkgUivo  permaneee  y  dwra,* " 

Johnson.  **  Sir,  that  is  taken  ffbm  Ja- 
nus Vitalis: 

*     ■  immota  Utbeseunif 

St  qttm  perpehto  sum  iigiftUa  manenl."* 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from 
Horace's  writugs  that  he  was  a  cheerful 
contented  man.  Johnson.  **  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  my  Lord.  Are 
we  to  think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he 
says  so  in  his  writings?  We  see  in  his 
writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his 
mind  to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined 
for  preferment,  talks  with  .contempt  of 
it  in  his  writii^s,  and  affects  to  despise 
every  thing  that  he  did  not  despise." 
Bishop  op  St.  Asaph.  "  He  was  like 
other  chaplains,  looking  for  vacancies: 
but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I 
remember  when  I  was  with  the  army, 
aftef  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the  officers 
seriously  grumbled  that  no  general  was 
killed."  Cahbrisoe.  **  We  may  believe 
Horace  more,  when  be  says, 

*  R»mm  nter  amem,  ventosHt  Ttture  Ro- 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency  : 

'  Me  constart  ndhi  teitf  ei  deeedere  trUteatt 
Quendoeunque  trahmm  invisa  ue^otia   Re- 
mam,* " 

BoswBLL.  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can 
never  be  at  rest."  Ramsay.  "  It  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  at  rest.  When  he  is 
at  rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  state  that  he 
can  be  in ;  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate 
him.  He  is  then  like  the  man  in  the 
■Irish  song, 

*  Tliere  lived  a  jrouqg  man  in  Balliaacnizy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  bim  nnaisjr.*'* 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
observed,  that  it  was  long  before  his 
merit  came  to  be  ackaowiedged  :  that  be 


once  complained  to  him,  in  ludicrous 
terms  of  distress,  "  Whenever  I  writfr 
any  thing,  the  publlck  make  a  point  to 
know  nothing  about  it :"  but  that  his 
"Traveller"*  brought  him  into  high 
reputation.  Langton.  "  There  b  not  one 
bad  line  in  that  poem ;  not  one  of  Dry. 
den's  careless  verses."  Sib  Joshua.  **  1 
was  glad  lo  hear  Charles  Fos  say,  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English 
language."  Langton.  '*  Why  ware  yon 
glad?  Yon  surely  had  no  doubt  of  this 
before."  Johnson.  **  No ;  the  merit  of 
'The  Traveller'  is  so  well  established 
that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it, 
nor  his  censure  diminish  it."  Sir  Jo- 
shua. **  But  his  friends  may  suspect  they 
had  too  great  a  partiality  for  him."  Jobn> 
son.  '*Nay,  sir,  the  partiality  of  his 
friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  eonid  give  him  a  hear, 
ing.  Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions 
upon  any  suMect;  so  he  talked  always 
at  random,  it  seemed  to  be  his  inten. 
tion  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his 
mind,  and  see  what  would  become  of  it. 
He  was  angry,  too,  when  catched  in  an 
absurdity;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  failing  into  another  the  next  minute. 
I.  remember  Ghamierf,  after  talking  with 
him  some  time,  said, '  Well,  1  do  believe 
he  wrote  this  poem  himself:  and  let  me 
tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  ereat  deal.' — 
Cfaamier  once  asked  him  what  he  meant 
hy  slow,  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of 
*  The  Traveller/ 

'  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,'-~ 

Did  be  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion? 
Goldsmith,  who  would  say  something 
without  consideration,  answered,  *  Yes.' 
I  was  sitting  by,  and  said,  *  No,  sir ;  you 
do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion; 
you  mean  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which 
comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude.'  Ch^r 
mier  believed  then  that  I  had  written  the 
line,  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write 
it.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man  who, 
wlutever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any 
other  man  could  do.  He  deserved  a  plaee 
in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  every  year 
he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  better. — 
He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  fill 
his  mind  with  knowledge.  He  trans- 
planted  it  from  one  place  to  another ;  and 
It  did  not  settle  in  his  mind ;  so  he  could 
not  tell  what  was  in  hb  own  books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.^ 
Johnson.  **  No  wise  man  will  go  to  live 
in  the  country,  unless  he  has  something 
to  do  which  can  be  better  done  in  the 
country.    For  instance :  if  he  is  to  shut 

•  rFirst  published  in  176S.    M.] 

t  [  inthonjr  Cbamier,  Esq.  a  member  of  tb« 
Literary  Club,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
He  died  Oct.  1*2,  »780.    M.] 
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4iiinMlf  Hp  for  a  year  to  ttudy  a  science, 
4l  18  better  to  look  out  to  the  fields  than 
4o  an  oppoake  wall.  Then,  if  a  man 
walks  oat  In  the  country,  there  is  nobody 
to  keep  him  fVom  walking  in  again  ;  but 
if  a  man  walks  out  in  London,  he  is  not 
snre  when  he  shall  walk  in  again.  A 
great  city  is,  to  be  snre,  the  school  for 
studying  life ;  and  *  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,'  as  Pope  observes." 
B06WBIX.  "  I  fancy  London  is  the  best 
place  for  society ;  thoogh  I  have  heard 
that  the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still 
beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  here." 
Johnson.  '^'Sir,  I  Question  if  in  Paris 
inch  a  company  as  is  sitting  round  this 
table  could  bfc  sot  together  in  less  than 
half  a  year.  They  talk  in  France  of  the 
felicity  of  men  and  women  living  toge- 
ther :  the  truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are 
not  higher  than  the  women,  they  know 
no  more  than  the  women  do,  and  they 
are  not  held  down  in  their  conversation 
by  the  presence  of  women.'*  Ramsay. 
f*  Literature  is  upon  the  growth,  it  is  in 
its  spring  in  France :  here  it  is  rather 
passee."  Johnson.  "  Literature  was  in 
France  long  before  we  had  it.  Paris  was 
the  second  city  for  the  revival  of  letters : 
luly  had  it  first,  to  be  snre.  What  have 
we  done  for  literature,  equal  to  what 
was  done  by  the  Stepfaani  and  others  in 
France  1  Our  literature  came  to  as  through 
France.  Gaxton  printed  only  two  books, 
Chancer  and  Gower,  that  were  not  trans- 
lations from  the  French;  and  Chaucer 
we  know  took  much  from  the  Italians. 
No,  sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  spring  in 
France,  it  is  a  second  spring ;  it  is  after 
a  winter.  We  are  now  before  the  French 
in  -literature ;  but  we  had  it  long  after 
them.  In  England,  any  man  who  wears 
a  sword  and  a  powdered  %vig  is  ashamed 
to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not  so  in 
France.  Yet  there  Is,  probably,  a  great 
deal  of  learning  in  France,  because  they 
have  such  a  number  of  religious  establish- 
jnents ;  so  many  men  wlw  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not  know 
this;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  common 
,  principles  of  chance.  Where  there  are 
many  shooters,  some  will  hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (noAv 
in  his  seventieth  year)  said,  "  It  is  a 
hian's  own  fault,  it  is  fl-om  want  of  use. 
If  his  mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age.**  The 
Bishop  asked,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose 
faster  than  he  gets.  Johnson.  **  I  think 
not,  my  Lord,  if  he  exerts  himself.**  One 
of  the  company  rashly  observed,  that  he 
thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that 
insensibility  comes  upon  him.  Johnson 
'  (with  a  noble  elevation  and  disdain). 
'*  No,  sir,  I  should  never  be  happy  by 
being  Icm  rational."  Bishop  op  St. 
'AflAFU.  "  Your  wish  then,  sir,  is,  yiifatc-- 


&W«OM««f .*'  JOHIWON.  "  Yes,  my 
Lord."  His  Lordship  mentioned  a  cha- 
ritable establishment  in  Wales,  where 
people  were  maintained  and  supplied 
with  every^  thing,  upon  the  condition  of 
their  contributing  the  weekly  produce  of 
their  labour;  and  he  said,  they  grew 
quite  torpid  for  want  of  property.  John- 
son. "  They  have  no  object  for  hope. — 
Their  condition  cannot  be  better.  It  is 
rowing  without  a  port.** 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  in  Juvenal, 
uniua  lacertte,  Johnson.  "I  think  it 
clear  enough ;  as  much  ground  as  one 
may  have  a  chance  to  find  a  lizard 
upon.'* 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  expression  by  which 
the  Poet  intended  to  enforce  the  senti- 
ment contained  in  the  passage  where 
these  words  occur.  It  is  enough  that  (bey 
mean  to  denote  even  a  very  small  posses- 
sion, provided  it  be  a  man*s  own  : 

*'  Est  aliquidf  gHoctatgue  loco  guoeungue  re- 

eessut 
Uniut  sese  domiHum/eeiue  tactrtm,^ 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion 
in  the  newspapers  of  applying  Shaks- 
peare's  words  to  describe  living  persops 
well  known  in  the  world,  which  was  done 
under  the  the  title  of  **  Modern  Charac- 
ters from  Shakspeare  ;**  many  of  which 
were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy  took 
BO  much  that  they  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said 
to  Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had 
not  been  in  those  characters.  **  Yes  (said 
he),  I  have.  I  should  have  been  sorry  to 
be  left  out.**  He  then  repeated  what  had 
been  applied  to  him, 
*'  You  must  borrow  me  GaragaatnaV  Kovth." 
«Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the 
meaning  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain 
it  to  her,  which  had  something  of  an 
awkward  and  ludicrous  effect.  **  Why, 
madam,  it  has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using 
big  words,  which  require  the  mouth  of  a 
giant  to  pronounce  them.  Garagantua  is 
the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais.**  Bob- 
well.  *'  But,  sir,  there  is  another  amongst 
them  for  yon : 

'  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  ibunder.'  ** 

Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing  marked  in 
that. — No,  sir,  Garagantua  is  the  beat.** 
Notwithstanding  Uiis  ease  and  good- hu- 
mour, when  I,  a  little  while  afterwards, 
repeated  his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick  *,  which 
w'as  received  with  applause,  he  asked, 
"  fVho  said  that?"  and  on  my  snddeilly 
answering  Garagantua,  he  looked  seri- 

•  See  p.  i<9. 
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OU8,  which  was  a  sofficient  indication  that 
lie  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  np. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawingroom, 
there  was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides 
the  company  who  had  been  at  dinner, 
there  were  Mr.  Garriclc,  Mr.  Harris  of 
Salisbury,  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Barney,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Gholmondeley,  Miss 
Hannah  More,  &c.  &c. 

After  wandering  abont  in  a  kind  of 
pleasing  distraction  for  some  time,  I  got 
into  a  corner,  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and 
Harris.  Garrick  (to  Harris).  *'  Pray, 
sir,  have  you  read  Potter's  ^schylus?" 
Harris.  •*  Yes ;  and  think  it  pretty." 
Gabrick  (to  Johnson).  *'  And  what  think 
you,  sir,  of  it  V*  Johnson.  "'  I  thought 
what  I  read  of  it  verbiage:  but  upon 
Mr.  Harris's  recommendation  I  will  read 
a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris.)  DonH  pre- 
scribe two.'*  Mr.  Harris  suggested  one ; 
I  do  not  remember  which.  Johnson. 
*•  We  must  try  its  eflfect  as  an  Engfish 
poem ;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  a  translation.  Translations  are, 
in  general,  for  people  who  cannot  read 
the  original."  I  mentioneil  the  vulgar 
saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a 
good  representation  of  the  original.  John- 
son. **  Sir,  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  produced."  Bos- 
well.  "The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible 
perfectiy  to  translate  poetry.  In  a  dif- 
ferent language  it  may  be  the  same  tune^ 
but  it  has  not  the  same  tone.  Homer 
plays  it  on  a  bassoon  ;  Pope  on  a  flageo- 
let.'' Harris.  *'  I  think  heroick  poetry 
Ifl  best  in  blank  verse ;  yet  it  appears  that 
rhyme  is  essential  to  English  poetry  from 
oar  deficiency  in  metrical  quantities.  In 
my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of  our 
language  is  numerous  prose."  Johnson. 
"  Sir  William  Temple  was  the  first  wri- 
ter who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose*. 
Before  his  time  they  were  careless  of 
arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether 
a  sentence  ended  with  an  important  word 
ojr  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what  part 
of  speech  it  was  concluded."  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  who  now  had  joined  us,  commended 

•  [The  aathour,  in  p.  63,  say*,  that  John- 
son once  told  him  *'  thai  he  had  forined  hi« 
•tjrie  upon  thai  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
ujion  Charaberx'*  Propoval  for  bis  Dictionary. 
He  certainly  was  mistaken ;  or,  if  he  ima- 

Kined  at  flr«t  that  he  wan  imitating  Temple, 
e  was  very  unvucecMful.  for  nothiug  can  be 
more  unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple 
and  the  richneM  of  Johnson." 
This  obMrvation,  on  the  first  view,  seems 

f»erfectly  juKt;  but  on  a  closer  examination. 
t  will,  I  think,  appear  to  have  been  founded 
oo  a,  miMapprebension.  Mr.  Boswell  under- 
Kiood  Johnson  loo  literally.  He  did  not,  I 
conceive,  mean,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
imitate  Templets  style  in  all  its  parts;  but 
that  he  formed  his  style  on  him  and  Chambers 
Cperbap*  the  paper  published  in  1T37,  relative 
lohis  second  edition,  entiUed  (JonswxiU' 


Clarendon.  Johnson.  "  He  is  objected 
to  for  his  parentheses,  his  involved  clauses,, 
and  his  want  of  harmony.  But  he  is  sup- 
ported by  his  matter.  It  is,  indeed,  owing 
to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style  is  so 
fault^  :  every  aubstance  (smiling  to  Mr.. 
Harris)  has  so  many  accidenta.— To  be- 
distinct  we  must  talk  anaiyiicaUy.  It 
we  analyse  language,  we  must  speak  of  it 
grammatically;  if  we  analyse  argument, 
we  must  speak  of  it  logically."  Gar- 
rick. **  Of  all  the  translatMns  that  ever 
were  attempted,  I  think  Elphinston's 
Martial  the  most  extraordinary.  He 
consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of 
an  epigrammist  myself,  you  know.  I-. 
told  him  freely,  *  Yon  don't  seem  to  have 
that  turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he  was  seri- 
ous ;  and  finding;  he  was,  I  advised  him 
against  publishing.  Why,  hb  transla-- 
tion  is  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  origmal.  I  thought  him  a  man  of- 
some  talents;  but  he  seems  crazy  in 
this."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  done 
what  I  had  not  courage  to  do.  But  be 
did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not 
force  it  upon  him,  to  make  him  angrv 
with  me."  Garrick.  *'  Bat  as  a  fk-iend, 
sir—."  Johnson.  "  Why,  such  a  friend 
as  I  am  with  him— no."  Garrick.  **  But 
if  you  see  a  friend  going  to  tumble  over 
a  precipice  t"  Johnson.  "  That  is  an 
extravagant  case,  sir.  You  are  sure  a 
filend  will  thank  yon  for  hindering  him 
from  tumbling  over  a  precipice  :  but,  in 
the  other  case,  I  should  hurt  his  vanity, 
and  do  him  no  good.  He  woukl  not  take 
my  advice.  His  brother-in-law,  Strahan, 
sent  him  a  subscription  of  fifty  ponndi, 
and  said  he  would  send  him  fifty  more  if 
he  would  not  publish."  Garrick."  What!' 
eh  I  is  Strahan  a  good  judge  of  an  Epi- 
gram ?  Is  not  he  rather  an  obtuse  man, 
ehi"  Johnson.  *'  Why,  sir,  he  may  not 
be  a  judge  of  an  Epigram  :  but  you  see- 
he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  Epi- 
gram."  Boswbll.  "  It  is  easy  for  yon, 
Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  authoar  as  you 
talked  to  Elphinston;  yon,  who  have- 
been  so  long  the  manager  of  a  theatre, 
rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authonrs.  Yon- 

Tii^M3»  ic^)  tjklni;  Untn  e-trh  «h[it  v^at  ntunl, 
wr.rLJiy  of  ioi i Ldl  J-on .  TIk!  p4i(iil||r4!  before  Ui, 
I  thint,  ihriH*,  iNat  Imp   t(-4n>ed  fruhi  Tetiiipl* 

>  (ilitlBrh.     141  IbiB  vj^fw  of 


ouh,  iii.hii'  , , _    _ 

thi«  3iil.J4'i^t  ilurv  la  Im  drjnciuit.V-  mb  luJffhl 
ICHici  fr.jni  thiiliilM-rs  rrtnbparrn**»,  *iji^i\2,lh, 
aii't  |>m:isi'Ciii  nn  opfiostuoii  tn  (ht  Ihmiv  hi 
slHih^  nhiirib   lull  iun]f  pre*niJ«'0;    tmm  Sir 

of  \i\tAnchfiSlui*lt powirra  Vi'ffinfiivi^  vii;«]ijr 
artil  Mierf  f  6fc%\}rt^iM\ ;  *itJ  I'rcim  Tt>tnple,, 
harmonlout  Air*riffV»'Eir,  llic  iJii^  CAl|ocitLl4li 
of  vfof^j-t  iMfiiL  tiiD  nihtt  aru  and  gmet*  nf 
CHiii|j<.-ui(j[i  \i\trv  taamefMt-A.  ami  J^e*,  antr 
all,  Liiii  ii-kiK  iiiiL;il<r  bcitr  ni»  iirl'kiiiif  nfatm- 
biiQcc  in  ibAtuf  any  af  ihew  »iit«rt,  iltukLgJi 
it  had  profiled  by  eiicb.    At.J 
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are  an  old  jodge,  who  have  often  pro> 
nooneed  seotence  of  death.  Yon  are  a 
practised  snrfeon  who  have  often  ampn- 
tatcd  limb* ;  and  thoogh  this  may  have 
heen  for  the  good  of  year  patients,  they 
cannot  like  yon.  lliose  who  have  under- 
gone a  dreadftil  operation  jire  not  very 
fbnd  of  seeing  the  operator  again."  Gar- 
■IGK.  "  Ye»,  I  know  enongh  of  that. 
There  was  a  reverend  gentfeman  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the 
8in>B  of  something*,  which  I  refused." 
Hakus.  "  So,  the  siege  was  raised." 
Johnson.  **  Ay,  he  came  to  me  and 
complained ;  and  told  me,  that  Garrick 
said  his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoc- 
tion. Ntiw,  what  is  the  concootion  of  a 
play  t*'  (Here  Gairick  started,  and  twist- 
ed himself,  and  seemed  sorelv  vexed ; 
for  Johnson  told  me,  he  believed  the 
story  was  troe.)  Garmck.  "  I— I— I 
— said,  first  concoction  f."  Johnson. 
(smiHng).  **  Well,  he  left  oxit  first.  And 
Hicb,  he  said,  refused  him  infbUeJBnff' 
li»h :  he  conid  show  it  under  his  hand.*' 
Gabrick.  **  He  wrote  to  me  in  violent 
wrath,  for  having  refused  his  plav.  *  Sir, 
this  is  growing  a  very  serions  and  terrible 
afiair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my 
ilay.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world  ;  and 
iow  will  your  judgment  appear  P  I  an- 
swered, *  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the 
serionsness,  and-  all  the  terronrs,  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  publishine  yonr 

!»lay ;  and  as  you  live  at  a  great  distance 
Pevonshire,  I  believe),  if  you  will  send 
t  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.' 
1  never  heard  more  of  it,  ha  I  ha  I  na!*' 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  found  Johnson 
at  home  in  the  morning.  We  resumed 
the  conversation  of  yesterday.  He  put 
me  in  mind  of  some  of  it  which  had 
escaped  my  mpmory,  and  enabled  me  to 
racord  it  more  perfectly  than  I  otherwise 
could  have  done.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  my  paying  so  great  attention  to  his 
recommendation  in  1703,  the  period 
when  onr  acquaintance  began,  and  I 
ooold  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased 
to  find  so  mndi  of  the  ftnit  of  his  mind 


plaj 
how 


preserved :  and  as  he  had  been  used  to 
imagine  and  say,  that  he  always  laboured 
when  he  said  a  good  thing, — ^it  delighted 


him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his  conver- 
iRtion  teemed  with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  "  You  were  yesterday, 
sir,  in  remarkably  good  humour;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  offend  yon,  nothing 
to  produce  irritation  or  violence.   There 

•  It  was  called  "The  Sieve  of  Ai«pp«i.*' 
Mr.  HawkiDS,rbe  sntbonr  of  it,  was  rnnueriy 
profeMor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  It  is  printed 
in  ills  **  Miscellanies,**  3  vols,  octavo. 

t  [Oarrlek  had  high  authority  fur  this  ex- 
pression, llryden  uses  it  in  one  of  bis  critical 
essays.    M.] 
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was  no  bold  offender.  There  was  not 
one  capital  conviction.  It  was  a  maiden 
assite.  You  had  on  your  white  doves." 
He  found  fsuit  with  onr  flriend  Langton 
for  having  been  too  silent.  "  Sir  (said 
I),  you  will  recollect  that  he  very  pro- 
perly took  up  Sir  Joshua  fbr  being  glad 
that  Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's 
'Traveller,'  and  yon  joined  him."  John- 
son. "  Yes,  sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the 
head -without  ceremony .  Reynolds  is  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present. 
He  is  under  the  Fox  star,  and  the  Irish 
constellation.  He  is  always  under  some 
planet."  Boswell.  ''There  is  no  Fox 
star."  Johnson.  "  But  there  is  a  dog 
star."  BoswELL.  "  They  say,  indeed,  a 
fox  and  a  doe  are  the  same  animal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  who, 
Mrs*  Cholmondeley  said,  was  first  talka- 
tive ft-om  affectation,  and  then  silent  from 
the  same  cause ;  that  he  first  thought,  "  I' 
shall  be  celebrated  as  the  liveliest  man 
in  every  company;"  and  then,  all  at 
once,  "Of  it  18  much  more  respectable 
to  be  grave  and  look  wise."  **  He  has 
reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by 
being  first  talkative  and  then  silent.  He 
reverses  the  course  of  Nature  too;  he 
was  first  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then  the 
creeping  worm."  Johnson  laughed  loud 
and  long  at  this  expansion  and  illustra- 
tion of  what  he  himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  togetherwith  Mr.  Scott  (now 
Sir  William  Scott,  his  Majesty's  Advo- 
cate General  t),  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  nobody  else  thore.  The  com- 
pany being  small,  Johnson  was  not  in 
such  spirits  as  he  had  been  the  preceding 
day,  and  for  a  considerable  time  little 
was  said.  At  last  he  burst  forth :  "  Sub- 
ordination is  sadly  broken  down  in  this 
age.  No  man  now  has  the  same  autho- 
rity which  his  father  had, — except  a 
gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over  his  ser- 
vants :  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges ; 
nay,  in  onr  grammar  schools."  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  sirU" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  the  coming  in  of  the 
Scotch"  (laughing  sarcastically).  Bos- 
WJELL.  "  That  is  to  say,  things  have  been 
turned  topsy-turvy.  —  But  yonr  serions 
cause."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  there  are 
many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  I 
think,  the  great  increase  of  money.  No 
man  now  depends  upon  the  Lord  of  a 
Manonr,  when  he  can  send  to  another 
country  and  fetch  provisions.  The  shoe- 
black at  the  entry  of  my  conrt  does  not 
depend  on  me.  I  can  deprive  him  bnt 
of  a  penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes  some* 
body  else  will  bring  him ;  and  that  penny 
I  must  carry  to  another  shoeblack,  so  the 

t  [Now  (1804)  Jndae  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  Master ofihe  Faculties.    M.] 
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trade  BoflSert  nothing.  I  have  explained, 
io  my  'Jonroey  to  the  Hebrides/  how 
gold  and  silver  destroy  feodal  subordi- 
nation. Bat,  besides,  there  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son  now 
defMnds  upon  his  father  as  in  former 
times.  Paternity  used  to  be  considered 
as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  bad  a 
rlgfit  to  many  claims.  That  is,  in  eeneral, 
reduced  to  very  small  bounds.  My  hope 
is,  that  as  anarchy  produces  tyranny,  this 
extreme  relaxation  wiil  produce  fi^eni 
•tfictio." 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so 
great  a  desire,  I  observed  bow  little 
there  is  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with 
the  other  objects  of  human  attention. 
"  Let  every  man  recollect,  and  he  will 
be  sensible  bow  small  a  part  of  his  time 
is  employed  in  talking  or  thinking  of 
Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  that  have  ever  lived,  or 
are  now  suppoeed  to  occupy  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  Let  this  be 
extracted  and  compressed ;  into  what  a 
narrow  spnce  wili  it  go."*  I  then  slilv 
introduced  Mr.  Garrick'fe  fame,  and  his 
assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  roan.  John- 
son. "Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  Uttle 
Gnrrick  aasuraes.  No,  sir,  Gtirrickfor^ 
tunam  reverenter  hdbeU  Consider,  sir ; 
celebrated  men,  such  as  you  have  men- 
tione<l,  have  had  their  applause  at  a  dis- 
tance \  but  Garrick  had  it  dashed  in  his 
face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went  home 
every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thou- 
sand in  his  cranium.  Then,  sir,  Garrick 
did  not  find  but  made  his  way  to  the 
tables,  the  levees,  and  almost  the  bed- 
chambers of  the  great.  Then,  sir,  Gar- 
rick had  under  hhn  a  numerous  body  of 
people;  who,  from  fear  of  his  power, 
and  hopes  of  his  fnvonr,  and  admiration 
at  his  talents,  were  constantly  submisrive 
to  him.  And  here  is  a  man  who  has 
advanced  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
Garrick  has  made  a  player  a  higher  cha- 
racter." Scott.  "  And  he  is  a  very 
sprightly  writer  too.*»  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
sir ;  and  all  this  supported  by  great  wealth 
of  his  own  acquisition.  If  all  this  had 
happened  to  me,  I  should  have  had  a 
couple  of  fellows  witli  long  poles  walk- 
ing before  me  to  knock  down  every  body 
that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if  aU 
this  had  happened  to  Cibber  or  Quin, 
they'd  have  jumped  over  the  moon. — 
Yet  Garrick  speaks  to  vtT  (smiling). 
BoswiLL.  "  And  Garrick  is  a  very  good 
man,  a  charitable  man."  Johnson.  ''^Sir, 
a  liberal  man.  He  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  England.  There 
may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed :  but  he  has 
shown  that  money  is  not  his  first  object." 
Boswxu..  "Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  inten- 


tion to  do  a  generous  action ;  but  turning 
the  corner  of  a  street,  he  met  with  the 
ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened 
him."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is 
very  true,  too ;  for  1  never  knew  n  man 
of  whom  it  conld  l>e  said  with  less  cer- 
tainty to-day  what  he  will  do  to-morrow 
than  Garrick ;  it  depends  so  much  on 
his  humour  at  the  time."  Soott.  "  I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  bis  liberality.  He  has 
been  represented  as  very  saving."  John- 
son. *<  With  his  domestick  saving  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  I  remember  drink - 
inj;  tea  with  him  long  ago,  when  Peg 
Woffington  made  it,  and  he  grumbled  at 
her  for  making  it  too  strong  *.  He  had 
then  begun  to  f^l  money  in  his  purse, 
and  did  not  know  when  he  should  have 
enough  of  it." 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper 
use  of  it,  and  the  effects  of  that  art  whkh 
is  called  economy,  be  observed,  "  It  is 
wonderftal  to  think  how  men  of  very  large 
estates  not  only  spend  their  vearly  in- 
comes, but  are  often  actually  in  want  of 
money.  It  is  clear  they  have  not  value 
for  what  they  spend.  Lord  Shelboume 
told  me,  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who 
looks  into  his  own  affairs,  may  have  all 
that  he  ought  to  have,  all  that  can  be  of 
any  use,  or  appear  with  any  advantage, 
for  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  There- 
fore a  great  proportion  must  go  in  waste ; 
and,  indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  most 
people,  whatever  their  fortune  is."  Boa* 
wkUm  "  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  of  this. 
But  how  is  it  t  What  is  waste  t"  ' 
son. 

thousand  other  things, 
accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensible 
how  destructive  it  is.  Economy,  on  tiie 
one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is 
made  to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and 
waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the 
same  income,  another  man  lives  shabbily^ 
cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a  very  nice 
thing;  as  one  man  wears  bis  coat  ont 
much  sooner  than  another,  we  cannot 
tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  "  Every 
man  thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not 
having  been  a  soldier,  or  not  having  been 
at  sea."  Boswsll.  '*  Lord  Bfnnsfield 
does  not."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  Lord 
Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of  General 
Officers  and  Admirals  who  have  t>een  in 
service,  he  would  shrink;  he*d  wbhto 
creep  under  the  table."  Boswsix.  "No; 
he'd  think  he  could  fry  them  all."  John- 
son. "  Yes,  if  he  conld  catch  them :  but 
they'd  try  him  much  sooner.  No,  sir ; 
were  Socrates  and  Gharies  the  Twelfth 

•  When  Jobuton  told  this  little  aoeodote  to 
Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  be  mentioned  a  circuiD; 
stance  which  he  omitted  to-day :— "  Why  (said 
OafriekX  It  is  as  red  as  blood." 


'  Why,  sir,  breakinc  bottles,  and  a 
rad  other  things.   Waste  cannot  be 
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of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  com- 
pany, and  Socrates  to  say,  '  Follow  me, 
and  hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy ;'  and 
Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to 
say, '  Follow  me,  «nd  dethrone  the  Csar :' 
a  man  would  be  ashamed  to  follow  So- 
crates. Sir,  the  impression  is  universal : 
yet  it  is  strange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when 
yon  look  down  from  the  qnarter  deck  to 
the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  human  misery :  such  crowd- 
ins,  such  filth,  such  stench  !"  Boswell. 
'*  Yet  sailors  are  happy."  Johnson. 
"  They  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy, 
with  a  piece  of  fresh  meat,— with  the 
grossest  sensuality.  Bat,  sir,  the  profes- 
sion of  soldiers  and  saitors  has  the  dignity 
of  danger.  Mankind  reverence  those  who 
have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so  general  a 
weakness."  Soon.  '*  But  is  not  con- 
rage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired?" 
Johnson.  "  Why  yes,  sir,  in  a  collective 
sense.  Soldiers  consider  themselves  only 
as  part  of  a  great  machine."  Scx)tt. 
**.We  find  people  fond  of  being  sailors." 
Johnson.  "  I  cannot  actount  for  that  any 
more  than  I  can  account  for  other  strange 
perversions  of  imagination." 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a 
saikwr  was  uniformly  violent ;  but  in  con- 
versation he  always  exalted  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier.  And  yet  I  have,  in  ray 
large  and  various  collection  of  his  writ- 
ings, a  letter  to  an  eminent  fk-iend,  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  thus :  *'  My 
gpdsou  called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary, 
and  rationally  weary,  of  a  military  life. 
If  you  can  place  him  in  some  other  state, 
I.  think  you  may  increase  his  happiness, 
and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's  time 
is  passed  in  distress  and  danger,  or  in 
idleness  and  eormption."  Such  was  his 
cool  reflection  in  his  study ;  but  when- 
ever he  was  warmed  and  animated  by 
the  presence  of  company,  he,  like  other 
philosophers,  whose  minds  are  impreg- 
nated with  poetical  fancy,  caught  the 
oommon  enthnsiasm  for  splendid  re- 
nown. , 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of 
whose  abilities  he  thought  highly,  but 
observed,  that  he  did  not  talk  moch  at 
our  Club.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon 
remark,  **  that  Mr.  Fox  cotrld  not  be 
afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  yet  he  certainly 
was  very  shy  of  saying  any  thing  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  presence."  Mr.  Scott 
now  quoted  what  was' said  of  Alcibiadeii 
by  a  Greek  poet,  to  which  Johnson 
assented  *. 

•  rWiahinr  to  dl«oover  the  ancient  obsenra> 
tionnere  referred  tn,  I  applied  to  Sir  William 
Seoa  on  the  sutyert,  but  he  had  nu  rrcoll«c- 
tion  nf  it.—Mv  old  and  very  learned  flriend. 
Dr.  Michael  Kearney.  I'ornierly  senior  feUow 
ofTrinity  College,  Dublin,  and  now  Archdea- 
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Montagu  a  catalogue  of  all  Daniel  De- 
foe's works  of  imagination  ;  most,  if  not 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  other- 
works,  he  now  enumerated,  allowing  a 
considerable  share  of  merit  to  a  man, 
who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so 
variously  and  so  well.  Indeed,  his  "  Ro- 
binson Crusoe"  is  enongh  of  itself  to 
establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
imposture  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  and 
related,  with  much  satisfaction,  how  he 
had  assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  and 
had  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
newspapers.  Upon  this  subject  I  incau- 
tiously offended  him,  by  pressing  him 
with  loo  many  questions,  and  he  showed 
his  displeasure.  I  apologized,-  saying 
that  "  I  asked  questions  in  order  to  be 
instructed  and  entertained ;  I  repaired 
eagerly  to  the  fountain;  but  that  the 
moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment 
he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted." 
— "  But,  sir  (said  he),  that  is  forcing  one 
to  do  a  disagreeable  thing:"  and  he  con- 
tinued to  rate  me.  *'  Nay,  sir  (said  I), 
when  you  have  put  a  lock  upon  tlie  well, 
so  that  I  can  no  longer  drink,  do  not 
make  the  fountain  of  your  wit  play  upon 
me  and  wet  me." 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being 
teased  wiih  questions.  1  was  once  pre- 
sent when  a  gentleman  asked  so  many, 
as,  •*  What  did  you  do,  sir  f  *'  What  did 
you  say,  sirt"  that  he  at  last  grew  en- 
raged, and  said,  **  I  will  not  be  put  to  the 
qtiettion.  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that 
these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man? I  will  not  be  baited  with  what 
and  why ;  what  is  this?  what  is  that? 
why  is  a  cow's  tail  long?  why  is  a  fox's 
tail  bushy?"  The  gentleman,  who  was 
a  eood  deal  out  of  countenance,  said, 
"  Why,  sir,  you  are  so  good  that  I  ven- 
ture to  trenbie  you."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  so  iU." 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Wool- 
con  oFRapboe  in  Ireland,  has,  however,  most 
iMppily  elucidated  this  passage.  He  remark* 
to  me  thai  "Mr.  Boswell's  memory  must  here 
bate  decetired  him;  and  that  Mr.  Scott's  ob- 
servation must  have  been,  that '  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  instance  mentioned,  misht  be  considered 
ad  the  revfrse  of  Ph^aa^  of  whom,  a«  Plutarch 
relates  in  the  Life  of-Alcibiades,  Eupolis  the 
tiufedian  said,  //  is  true  he  can  talk,  and  yef 
he  is  no  speaicer.'  ** 

If  this  discovery  bad  been  made  by  a  tcho- 
liAst  oo  an  ancient  authour,  with  whit  ardour 
and  exuberini  praise  would  Bentley  or  Taylor 
hive  spoken  of  it!— Sir  Willtam  Scott,  to 
whom  I  communicated  Dr.  Kearney's  remark, 
is  perfectly  saiiiiAed  that  it  is  correcu  For 
(he  other  observations  signed  K.  we  are  in- 
'tebted  to  the  tame  genilcoian.  E»ery  cia^sicixt 
reader  will  lament  that  they  are  not  more 
numerous.    M.] 


wich»lQ  which  criminals  were  ponisbed, 
by  being  confined  to  labour,  he  itaid,  **  I 
do  not  see  that  they  are  punished  by  this : 
they  inosthave  worlced  equally,  had  they 
never  been  guilty  of  stealing.  They 
now  only  work ;  bo,  after  all,  they  have 
gained ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to 
them ;  the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every 
man  who  worlcs  is  confined :  the  smith 
to  his  shop,  the  Uilor  to  his  garret.'' 
BoBWSLL.  '*  And  Lord  Mansfield  to  his 
Court."  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir.  You  know 
the  notion  of  confinement  may  be  ex- 
tended, as  in  the  song,  '  Every  island  is 
a  prison.'  There  is,  in  Dodsley's  collec- 
tion, a  eopy  of  verses  to  the  anthour  of 
that  song." 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the 
great  traveller*,  were  mentioned.  He 
repeated  some  of  them,  and  said  they 
were  Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  anima- 
tion of  travelling  into  distant  countries ; 
that  the  mind  was  enlarged  by  it,  and 
that  an  acquisition  of  dignity  of  charac- 
ter was  derived  from  it.  He  expressed 
a  particular  enthusiasm  with  respect  to 
visiting  the  wall  of  China.  I  catched  it 
for  the  moment,  and  said  I  really  be- 
lieved I  should  go  and  see  the  wall  of 
China,  had  I  not  children,  of  whom  it 
was  my  doty  to  take  care.  **  Sir  (said 
be),  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what 
wonid  be  of  importance  in  raising  your 
children  to  eminence.  .  There  would  be 
a  lustre  reflected  upon  them  f^ora  your 
spirit  and  cnrioflitv.  They  would  be  at 
all  times  regarded  as  the  children  of  a 
man  who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of 
China.    I  am  serious,  sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said, 
"Will  you  go  home  with  me?"  "Sir 
(said  I),  it  is  late ;  but  I'll  go  with  you 
for  three  minutes."  JoHNaoN.  *'  Or 
four,**  We  went  to  Mrs.  Williams's 
room,  where  we  found  Mr.  Allen  the 
printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his 
bouse  in  Bolt  Court,  a  worthy  obliging 
man,  and  his  very  old  acquaintance ;  and 
what  was  exceedingly  amusing,  though 
he  was  of  a  very  diminutive  siee,  he  used, 
everi  in  Johnson's  presence,  to  imitate 
the  stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn 
utterance  of  the  great  man. — I  this  even- 
ing boasted,  that  although  I  did  not  write 
what  is  called  stenography,  or  shorthand, 
in  appropriated  characters  devised  for  the 
purpose,  I  had  a  method  of  my  own  of 
writing  half  words,  and  leaving  out  some 
allogetJier,  so  as  yet  to  keep  the  sub- 
stance and  language   of  any  discourse 

•  [Snithik  Vcnes  on  Edward  Pococke,  the 
l^reat  Oriental  LMguist:  he  iravelted,  it  is 
true ;  but  Dr.  Richard  Fococke.  late  Bishop  of 
Ossorv,  who  publitbed  Travelt  through  the 
Ea«t,  IS  luiially  called  thegrtat  iravtUer,  K.] 
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which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view  that 
I  could  give  it  very  coinpletely  soon  after 
I  had  taken  it  down.    He  defied  me,  as 
he  bad  once  defied  an  actual  shorthand 
writer ;  and  he  made  the  experiment  by 
reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of 
Robertson's    **  History    of   America," 
while  I  endeavoured  to  write  it  in  my 
way  of  taking  notes.    It  was  found  that 
I  had  it  very  imperfectly  ;  the  conclusion 
from  which  was,  that  its  excellence  wan 
principally  owing  to  a  studied  arrange- 
ment of  words,  which  could  not  be  varied 
or  abridged  without  an  essential  injury. 
On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at 
home  before  dinner.    Dr.  Dodd's  poem, 
entitled  "  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  lying 
upon  his  table.    This  appearing  to  me  an 
extraordinary  effort  by  a  man  who  was 
in  Newgate  for  a  capital -crime,  I  was 
desirous  to  hear  Johnson's  opinion  of  it  i 
to  my  surprise,  he  told  me  he  had  not 
read  a  line  of  it.    I  took  up  the  book,  . 
and  read  a  passage  to  him.    Johnson. 
"  Pretty  well,  if  you  are  previously  dis- 
posed to  like  them."     I  read  another  pas-* 
sage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleased. 
He   then   took   the  book  into  his  own 
hands,  and  having  looked  at  the  prayer 
at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  Wliat  evidence 
is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night 
before  he  suffered  ?  /  do  not  believe  it." 
He  then  read  aloud  where  he  prays  for 
the  King,  &c.  and  observed,  "  Sir,  do 
you  think  that  a  man,  the  night  before  he 
is  to  be  hanged,  cares  for  the  succession 
of  a  royal  family  7— Though,  he  may  have 
composed  this  prayer,  then.  A  man  who 
has  been  canting  all  his  life  may  cant  to 
the  last.     And  yet  a  man  who  has  been 
refused  a  pardon  after  so  much  petition- 
ing would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fer- 
vently for  the  King." 

He  and  I  and  Mrs.  Williams  went  to 
dine  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talk- 
ing of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said,  he  was 
very  envious.  I  defended  him,  by  ob- 
serving that  he  owned  it  frankly  upon 
all  occasions.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are 
enforcing  the  charge.  He  had  so  much 
envy  that  he  could  not  conceal  it.  He 
was  so  full  of  it  that  he  overflowed.  He 
talked  of  it  to  be  sure  often  enough. 
Now,  sir,  what  a  man  avows  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  think ;  though  many  a  man 
thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to  avow.  We 
are  all  envious  naturally  ;  but  by  check- 
ing envy,  we  get  the  better  of  it.  So  we 
are  all  thieves  naturally  ;  a  child  always 
tries  to  get  at  what  it  wants  the  nearest 
way ;  by  good  instruction  and  good  habits 
this  is  cured,  till  a  man  has  not  even  an 
inclination  to  seize  what  is  another's ;  has 
no  straggle  with  himself  abont  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too 
much  heat  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
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Percy,  which  I  should  have  snppresflcd, 
were  it  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to  dis- 
play the  trnly  tender  and  benevolent  heart 
of  Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found  a 
friend  was  at  ail  hurt  by  any  thing  which 
he  had  '*  said  in  his  wrath,*'  was  not  only 
prompt  and  desirous  to  be  reconciled, 
but  exerted  himself  to  make  ample  repa- 
I'ation. 

Books  of  Travels  having  been  men- 
tioned, Johnson  praised  Pennant  very 
highly,  as  he  did  at  Dnnvegan,  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky  •.  Dr.  Percy,  knowing  him- 
self to  be  the  heir  male  of  the  ancient 
Perciest,  and  having  the  warmest  and 
most  dutifnl  attachment  to  the  noble 
Honse  of  Northamberland,  could  not  sit 
quietly  and  hear  a  man  praised  who  had 
spoken  disrespectfblly  of  Alnwick  Castle 
and  the  Dnke*s  pleasure  grounds,  espe- 
cially as  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels. 
He  therefbre  opposed  Johnson  eagerly. 
Johnson.  **  Pennant  in  what  he  has  said 
of  Altawick  has  done  what  he  intended  ; 
he  has  made  you  very  angry."  Percy. 
"  Be  has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which 
is  representing  it  like  a  citieen's  parterre, 
when  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  very  large 
extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks." 
Johnson.  "  According  to  your  own  ac- 
count, sir.  Pennant  is  right.  It  is  trim. 
Here  is  grass  cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled 
unooth.  Is  not  that  trim  ?  The  extent  is 
nothing  against  that :  a  mile  may  be  as 
trim  as  a  square  yard.  Your  extent  pnts 
me  in  mind  of  the  citizen's  enlarged  din- 
ner, two  pieces  of  roast  beef  and  two 
paddings.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind 
exerted  in  laying  out  the  ground,  no 
trees."  PkrcV.  ^*  He  pretends  to  give 
the  natural  history  of  Northnmberlaud, 
and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  immense 


*  ^'  /aiimil  of  a  Tour  lo  the  HeljriilL*,'' 

i  Scfi  Liti»  lico  u  rm  e'y  tinrpcl  ^  Bind  ihi^dp^ci^nc 
of  hi*  fnllJiH)  fr-im  Ibe  EarJi  tif  NftrttmniiEiEr- 
\nnil  ciri^rfy  i\vdHf^&\  In  thf  RftYerfDrli  Dr. 
f(9.*ii'4  rKCKiltttii  '^  H  iitiiry  <if  Wnri^eiierilbJre," 
Hal,  a.  p.  3lBi^Th^  OnciiiT  h:ia  jiuhJnii|4>J  a 
note,  in  iihit'h  tu=  ajiy-f,  **  The  E*liif>r  liiith 
(jMH  nm]  rarprtillv  ejiai^tined  tUe  ptw't*  of  All 
th«  parriculnrs  n hki vi?^ni r m  i r>nGil^  i\nvr  in  Llie 
pati^^ioa  nf  the  HPTOJpnd  Tlitiiniia  Pefcj." 

"rho  4iinie  nmo^d  I  liLie  alsfl  layscir  cure- 
luUj  t!K^iin«d,  A»il  hji^e  M*n  wff\int  »[Mi- 
Mnnsl  limof^  which  baft'  nrcurrt-d  tincf!  the 
prtCtDr*!  boglr  wnii  nuhllBheii:  fiiid  S»lh  ui  a 
UWTBf  iLi^riiiloiiied  la  Mi«  uiiQiideraEt'tck  of 
evjdfDr«i,  and  m  a  ^iiinL]i>fkt  ven^il  in  the 
study  of  pf-df^rEpi^  I  urn  Mh  aaiwfled.  ^^ralll- 
Dot  h«1p  4Ejii«rviD^,  115  A  ciictwrnntfinftf  nf  no 
■mail  mntnt-hl.  Itiit  In  tract  air  the  FlibliiDp  of 
pn>Riifir^^s  jminlnfrfji  p(ti«ntiiil  lid  nv^^Kivtn 
hj  ihc  lul«  £liz!it)«tfap  Dru^ttihoa  nf  Nctrllium- 
Iwrlmndi  He^rtih  rrfthjii  MhiftHnns  lloaie;  a' 
lidv  noiL  nnlj  o^  }\\kU  iti(i>h¥  of  ftnkJr^  *^uch 
H  bfroTUP  her  onblc!  bldaitt  hllt  nf  i?KCE|li(?nt 
undetTiAhdipiET  und  rivcly  iiikiti»-  tViih  »fifr 
jirJde  J  ca.a  bu»t  Mthr  U<taaivr  of  her  Qracr'n 
(wrrBBpoflrlcucr,  tpeclioeni  of  wliich   iiiorn 


number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late." 
Johnson.  "That,  sir,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  natureU  history ;  that  is  civil 
history.  A  man  who  gives  the  natoral 
history  of  the  oak  is  not  to  tell  bow  many 
oaks  have  been  planted  in  this  place  or 
that.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  cow  is  not  to  tell  how  many 
cows  are  milked  at  Iriington.  The  ani- 
mal is  the  same,  whether  milked  in  the 
Park  or  at  Islington^"  Pkrcy.  **  Pen- 
nant does  not  describe  well;  a  carrier 
who  goes  along  the  side  of  IxHshlomond 
would  describe  it  better."  Jormbon.  **  I 
think  he  describes  very  well."  Pkrcy. 
"  I  travelled  after  him."  Johnson^  '*  And 
/  travelled  after  him."  Pkrcy.  "  Bnt, 
my  good  friend,  you  are  short-sighted, 
and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  l  won- 
dered at  Dr.  Percy^s  venturing  thus. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time : 
but  inflammable  particles  were  collecting 
for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little  while 
Dr.  Percy  said  sometfaine  more  in  dis- 
paragement of  Pennant.  Johi«son  (point- 
edly). ••  This  is  the  resentment  of  a 
narrow  mind,  because  he  did  not  find 
ever>'  thing  in  Northumberland."  Percy 
(feeling  the  stroke).  "  Sir,  you  may  be  as 
rude  as  yon  please."  Johnson.  **  Hold, 
sir  I  Don't  talk  of  rudeness ;  remember, 
sir,  you  told  me  (puffing  hard  with  pas^ 
sion  struggling  for  a  vent),  I  was  short- 
sighted. We  have  done  with  civility. 
We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please." 
Percy.  "  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  uncivil."  Johnson.  *'  I 
cannot  say  so-,  sir ;  for  I  did  mean  to  b« 
uncivil,  thinking  you  had  been  ancivil." 
Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  assured  him  affection- 
ately that  his  meaning  had  been  misun- 
derstood; up<Ni  which  a  reconciliation 
instantly  took  place.  Johnson.  "  My 
dear  sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  Tuutg 
Pennant."  Percy  (resuming  the  former 
subject).  "  Pennant  complains  that  the 
helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  the 
hall  of  hospitality  t.  Now  I  never  heard 
that  it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  hel' 
met."  Johnson.  "  Hang  him  up,  hang 
him  up."  BoswELL (humouring the  joke). 
"  Hang  out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet, 
and  you  may  drink  ale  out' of  it  in  your 
hall  of  Odin,  as  he  is  your  enemy ;  that 
will  be  truly  ancient.     There  will  ba 

t  It  certainly  was  a  ciwtom,  as  appears 
from  the  follow iiifr  parage  fn  Perceforect, 
vol.  iii.  p.  108  :■>-*<  fatsoient  mettre  au  plat 
bauU  de  leur  hostel  un  keanlmet  en  siguf  qua 
tous  les  irentils  homines  et  gentilles  Temmes 
eoirassent  hardiment  en  leur  hostel  comme 
en  leur  propre,"  Sec.    K, 

[The  aiithonr's  second  son,  Mr.  James  Bot- 
weil,  lute  of  Brazen-nose  Collefe,  in  Oxford, 
and  now  of  the  Inner  Temple,  had  notlcea 
this  passage  in  Perceforest,  anit  saggesteft  to 
me  the  same  remarit.    M.] 
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*  Northern  Antiqaities  •.*  "  Johnson. 
"  He's  a  Whig,  sir;  a  aad  dog  (smiUng 
at  his  own  violent  expressions,  merely 
for  political  difference  of  opinion).  But 
he*8  the  best  traveller  I  ever  read ;  he  ob- 
serves more  things  than  any  one  else  does." 

I  conid  not  help  thinlcing  that  this  was 
too  high  praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed 
a  wide  extent  of  country  in  such  haste, 
that-he  could  put  together  only  curt  frit- 
tered fragments  of  his  own,  and  after- 
wards procured  supplemental  intelligence 
tiom  parochial  ministers,  and  others  not 
the  best  qualified  or  most  impartial  narra- 
tors, whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against 
the  house  of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepre- 
sentation ;  a  writer,  who  at  best  treats 
merely  of  superficial  objects,  and  shows 
DO  philosophical  investigation  of  character 
and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  exhi- 
bited in  his  masterly  **  Journey,"  over 
part  of  the  same  ground ;  and  who,  it 
should  seem  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered  the 
people  of  North  Britain  so  inordinately 
and  with  so  little  discrimination  that  the 
judicious  and  candid  amongst  them  must 
be  disgusted,  while  they  value  more  the 
plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, as  a  traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me 
allow  him,  from  authorities  much  better 
than  mine,  his  deserved  praise  as  an  able 
Zoologist ;  and  let  me  also,  from  my  own 
understanding  and  feelings,  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  his  "  London,*'  which,  though 
said  to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some 
particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
topographical  performances  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  language. — Mr.  Pennant, 
like  his  countrymen  in  general,  has  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Gentleman,  As  a  proof 
of  it,  I  shall  quote  fk-om  his  "  London  '* 
the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  my 
illustrious  fHend.  **  I  must  by  no  means 
omit  Bolt  Court,  the  long  residence  of 
Doctor  Saiiuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the 
strongest  natural  abilities,  great  learning, 
a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest 
and  most  unaffected  piety  and  morality, 
mingled  with  those  numerous  weaknesses 
and  prejudices  which  bis  friends  have 
kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their 
dread  abode  t>  I  brought  on  myself  his 
transient  anger,  by  observing^  that,  in  bis 
tonr  in  Scotland,  he  once  had  long  and 
wofkil  experience  of  oats  being  the  food 
of  men  in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses 

•  The  UUe  of  a  book  Iraoslated  by  Dr. 

t  This  is  the  common  cant  afainst  fsitbftil 
Bioiffaphy.  Does  the  worthy  gentleman  mean 
that  1,  who  was  taught  di«criiuinaUoD  of  cha- 
racter by  Johnson,  should  have  omitted  hi* 
AraiUies  and,  in  short  have  hedoMbed  him  a* 
the  wortliy  irentleman  has  iiedaubed  Scot- 
land !— BOBWBLL. 


in  England,  It  was  a  national  reflection 
oaworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt.  In 
return  he  gave  me  a  tender  hug  J,  Con 
amove  he  also  said  of  me,  '  The  dog  it 
a  Whig  $  .•'  I  admired  the  virtues  of  Lord 
Ruesel,  and  pitied  bisf^ll.  I  should  have 
been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolution.— There 
have  been  periods  since,  in  which  I  should 
have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate 
Tory,  a  supporter,  as  far  as  my  little 
influence  extends,  of  a  well  poised  ba* 
lance  between  the  crown  and  peo{>le : 
but  should  the  scale  preponderate  against 
the  Solus  populi,  that  moment  may  it  b« 
said  •  The  dog's  a  Whig."** 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid 
the  evening  and  supped,  and  were  plea- 
sant and  gay.  But  Dr.  Percy  told  me 
he  was  very  uneasy  at  what  had  passed  ; 
for  there  was  a  gentleman  there  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  Northnmberland 
family,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  have 
appeared  more  respectable,  by  showing 
how  intimate  he  was  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  who  might  now,  on  the  contrary,  go 
away  with  an  opinion  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. He  begged  I  would  mention  this 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  aftcir^ards  did. 
His  observation  upon  it  was,  *'  This  comes 
or  atratagem;  bad  he  told  me  that  he 
wislied  to  appear  to  advantage  before  that 
gentleman,  he  should  have  been  at  the 
top  of  (he  house  all  the  time."  He  spoke 
of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner. 
*'  Then,  sir  (said  I),  may  I  be  allowed  to 
suggest  a  mode  by  which  you  may  effec- 
toalty  counteract  any  unfavourable  report 
of  what  passed.  I  will  write  a  letter  to 
you  upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  con- 
test of  that  day,  and  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  put  in  writing  as  an  answer  to 
that  letter  what  you  have  now  said,  and 
as  Lord  Percv  is  to  dine  with  us  at 
General  Paoli's  soon,  I  will  take  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  correspondence 
in  his  Lordship's  presence.  Tliis  Ariendly 
scheme  was  accordingly  carried  into  exe- 
cntion  without  Dr.  Percy's  knowledge. 
Johnson's  letter  placed  Dr.  Percy's  un- 
questionable ment  in  the  fairest  point  of 
view ;  and  I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy 
should  hear  the  correspondence,  by  intro- 
ducing it  at  General  Paoli's,  as  an  instance 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  towards 
one  in  whom  his  Lordship  was  interested. 
Thus  every  unfavourable  impression  was 
obviated  that  could  possibly  have  been 
made  on  those  by  whom  he  wished  most 
to  be  regarded.  I  breakfasted  the  day 
after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my 
scheme  and  its  happy  completion,  for 

t  See  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Journey  to  the  Went- 
ern  Islands,"  p.  398:  — see  his  Dictionary, 
anicle  ealf.—and  my  "Voyage  to  the  He- 
brides,** first  e<ntion.-l»BKKANT. 

I  Mr.  Boswvll's  Journal,  p.  38a.>-PBMNAMT. 
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whkh  he  ^thanked  me  in  the  warmest 
Dr  j\if"**  T".  '''^hly  delighted  with 
whicli  I  gave  him  a  copy.  He  «aid.  "  I 
would  rather  have  thb  than  degrees  from 
all  the  Universitiea  in  Earope.  It  will 
^  for  me  and  mv  children  and  grand- 
children.';  Dr,  /ohnson  having  After- 
wards asked  me  if  I  had  given  him  a 

hS!  *'V«"?**,''i*"*«*  '*»*t  '  should  get  it 
back   wliich  I  did.   As,  however,  hi  did 

Jin,?®"'*^  "**  '**  *'«•*''<>>'  either  the  ori- 

r^r.1  .  '.A>^*°*'  "y»e'''  «t  ''berty  to 
apply  to  It  his  general  declaration  to  me 
~J"''»''!5  Ws  own  letters;   "That  he 

?n  l,.?Hr*'^*^''*  **l*y  **'<*"*^  »>«  published 
in  his  hfe-time ;  but  had  no  objection  to 
S!i  ?'>P«?'"JnK  after  his  death."  I  shall 
Uierefore  insert  this  kindly  correspond 
ence  having  faithfully  narrated  thrcir 
cumstances  accompanying  it. 

'  TO  DR.  SAMCBL  JOHNSON. 
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^^        "  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  BEG  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of 

hnrt  by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day 
we  dined  at  his  house  • ;  when,  in  the 

^ort^J^  .***^  ?."P"'^  *«  *"  Pennant's 
merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that 
aJLIn  t  li  '*'  "resentment  of  a  narrow  mind 
against  Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find 
€very  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy 
19  sensible  that  yon  did  not  mean  to  injure 
him ;  but  he  is  vexed  to  think  that  your 
behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion  may 
be  interpreted  as  a  proof  that  he  is  de- 
Xil  T^.^**"'  'T'''^*'  ^  ^'"ow  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  told  him  that  the  charge  of 
being  narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the 
particular  point  in  question ;  and  that  he 

nJble'ftmT'^''""*'^"^*^^^'^*^" 

^r?  "ext  Friday  ;  and  I  should  be  sin- 
cerely  g  ad  to  h«ve  it  in  my  power  to 
of  ni^  'p  ^"'^'^iP  ^^'^  ^ell  you  think 
thuF  :  ^''^''yj  '^^'^'  ^  fi»^»  apprehends 
that  your  good  opinion  of  him  may  be  of 

sur?HT^h^'  consequence ;  and  who  as- ' 
and  »h^  "***  ''®  ''*'  *•'«  »»'ghe8t  respect 
and  the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

ih«  tis  ^''^  """^y  **"  '•*^^>  *»»«»  ray  suggest- 
ing this  occasion  tbr  the  exercise  of  your 
candour  and  generosity  is  altogether  un- 
known to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proweds  from 
my  good  will  towards  him,  and  my  oer- 
suasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  db  £im 
ah  essential  kindness. 
*'  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  sir, 
€t  A  \,  *^®"'"  *******  taithful 
And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Jambs  Boswkix." 
•  Sunday,  April  la,  1778. 


I  **  TO  7AMSS  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

"  SIR, 

I  "  The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and 
me  is  one  of  those  foolish  controversies 
wiilch  begin  upon  a  question  of  which 

«.H     IPk''.*^  *'*'"^''  '^^^  **  *s  decided, 
and  which  IS,  nevertheless,  continued  t<^ 
acrimony,    by   the   vanity  with    which' 
every  man  resists  conftitation.    Dr.  Per 
cy  8   warmth   proceeded  from    a   cause 
Which,  perhaps,  does  him  more  honour 
than  he  could  have  derived  from  juster 
criticism.     His  abhorrence  of  Pennant 
procepded  from  his  opinion  that  Pennant 
had  wantonly  and  indecently  censured, 
his  patron.    His  anger  made  him  resolve 
that,  for  having  been  once  wrong,  he 
never  should  be  right.  Pennant  has  Such 
m  his  notions  that  I  do  not  like  ;  but  stiU 
I  think  him  a  very  intelligent  traveller. 
If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I  am  sorry ; 
for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew  to 
offend  any  one.     He  is  a  man  very  will- 
ing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach ;  a 
man,  out  of  whose  company  I  never  go 
without  having  learned  something.     It  is 
sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  mv 
own  Ignorance.    So  much  extension  of 
mind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy  of 
inquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  circle 
of  acquaintance,  you  will  find  so  scarce* 
If  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value' 
Percy   by  comparison.    Lord  Hailes  is 
somewhat  like   him :    but  Lord  Hailes 
does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him  in  re- 
search ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals 
him  in  elegance.     Percy's  attenUon  to 
poetry  has  given  grace  and  Splendour  to 
his  studies  of  antiquity.     A  mere  ami- 
quarian  is  a  rugged  being. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I 
might  say  in  sport  or  petulance  to  hira  is 
very  consistent  with  mil  conviction  of  his' 
merit.  '" 

"I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 
-April  «,,778.»    "Sam.  Johnson." 

'  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  PERCY,  NORTH- 
UMBERLANO  HOUSE. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"I  WROTE  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject 
Of  the  Pennantian  controversy;  and 
•n*i*.^®i^***  ^*^**"  ''*™  an  answer  which, 
will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to 
Dr.  Robertson,  at  the  Exhibition  ;  and 
at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, &c.  who  dined  with  us  at  Gene- 

thiTfJi'/'J**"*  "***  *'««  *  'Witness  to: 
the  liigh  testimony  to  your  honour. 

General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of 
your  company  next  Tuesday  to  dinner 
to  meet  l5r.  Johnson.    If  f  can,  I  wiu 
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call  on  yoa  to-day.     I  am,  with  sincere 
regard, 

**  Your  most  obedient 

"  Humble  servant, 
•*  James  BoswBfX *.'* 
'*  South  Audley  Street,  April  U." 


On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Langton's,  where  were 
Dr.  Portens,  then  Bishop  of  Chester, 
'now  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.  He 
was  at  first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Be- 
fore dinner  he  said  nothing  but  ''  Pretty 
baby  '*  to  one  of  the  children.  Langtou 
said  very  well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he 
could  repeat  Johnson's  conversation  be- 
fore dinner,  as  Johnson  had  said  that  he 
coald  repeat  a  complete  chapter  of  *'  The 
Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  from  the 
Danish  of  Horrebow,  the  whole  of  which 
was  exactly  thus : 

Chap.  LXXII.     Concerning  Snakes. 
**  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  whole  island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode 
in  the  newspapers  of  giving  modern  cha- 
racters in  sentences  from  the  classicks, 
and  of  the  passage 

"  Pamu  deorum  cuUor,  et  in/requens, 
InsanientU  dum  sapientia 
Conndivt  erro,  nunc  retrorium 
Vela  dare,  afgue  ilerare  cursiu 

Cogor  relictot:^* 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jcnyns ; 
who,  after  having  wandered  in  the  wilds 
of  infidelity,  had  returned  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Mr.  Langton  asked  Johnson 
as  to  the  propriety  of  aapientice  con- 
»ultn8.  Johnson.  "  Though  constUttu 
was  primarily  an  adjective,  like  amicus, 
it  came  to  be  used  as  a  substantive.  So 
we  have  Juris  consultus,  a  consult  in 
law." 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different 
painters,  and  how  certainly  a  connoisseur 
could  distinguish  them.  1  asked,  if  there 
was  as  clear  a  diflference  of  styles  in  lan- 
goage  as  in  painting,  or  even  as  in  hand- 
writing, so  that  the  composition  of  every 
individual  may  be  distinguished.  John- 
son. '*  Yes.  Those  who  have  a  style  of 
eminent  excellence,  such  as  Dryden  and 
-Milton,  can  always  be  distinguished.*'  I 
bad  no  doubt  of  this ;  but  what  I  wanted 

•  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  kindl) 
■Hnswered  ihe  letter*  which  I  wrote  to  him 
relsKive  to  Dr.  Johnaon^a  early  hi«iiory;  yet.  in 
justice  to  him,  1  ihiuk  it  proper  to  ado,  ihal 
Ihe  account  of  the  foregoing  conversation, 
and  the  subsequent  transaction,  as  well  as  of 
some  other  conversations  in  which  he  is  mfn- 
tlooed,  has  bef  n  ^iven  to  the  piibtick  without 
previous  commuoicatloa  with  his  Lordship. 
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to  know  was,  whether  there  was  really  a 
peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever,  as 
there  is  certainly  a  peculiar  handwriting, 
a  peculiar  countenance,  not  widely  diffe- 
rent in  many,  yet  always  enough  to  be 
distinctive : 


fficies.  uon  omnibiu  una, 


Nee  diversa  tanu'n. 

The  Bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  he 
supposed  that  many  pieces  in  Dodsley's 
collection  of  poems,  though  all  very 
pretty,  had  nothing  appropriated  in  their 
style,  and  in  that  particular  could  not  be 
at  all  distinguished.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  think  every  man  whatever  has  a 
peculiar  style,  which  may  be  discovered 
by  nice  examination  and  comparison 
with  others:  but  a  man  must  write  a 
good  deal  to  make  his  style  obviously 
discernible.  As  logicii^ns  say,  this  appro- 
priation of  style  is  infinite  in  potestate, 
limited  in  actu." 

Mr.  Topham  Beanclerk  came  in  the 
evening,  and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
staid  to  supper.  It  was  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Dodd  had  once  wished  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  Club.  Johnson.  **  I 
should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  Club  were 
hanged.  I  wilt  not  say  but  some  of  them 
deserve  it  f."  Bkauclerk  (supposing 
this  to  be  aimed  at  persons  for  whom  he 
had  at  that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which, 
however,  did  not  last  long)  was  irritated, 
and  eagerly  said,  "  You,  sir,  have  a 
friend  (naming  him)  who  deserves  to  be 
hanged  ;  for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs 
against  those  with  whom  he  lives  on  the 
best  terms,  and  attacks  them  in  the 
newspapers.  He  certainly  ought  to  be 
kicked  J*  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  all  do  this 
in  some  degree :  '  Feniam  petimus  da- 
musque  vicissim,'  To  be  sure  it  may  be 
done  so  much  that  a  man  may  deserve  to 
be  kicked."  Beauclerk.  **  He  is  very 
malignant."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  he  is 
not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  ybo 
will.  He  would  do  no  man  an  essential 
injury  ;  he  may,  indeed^  love  to  make 
sport  of  people  by  vexing  their  vanity. 
I,  however,  once  knew  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  absolutely  malignant.  He  really 
wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it." 
Boswell.  **  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  against  whom  you  are  so  violent 
is,  I  know,  a  man  of  good  principles." 
Beauclerk.  **  Then  he  does  not  wear 
them  out  in  practice." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  delighted  in  discrimination  of 
character,  and  having  a  masterly  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  was  willing  to 
take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  quali- 

t  See  Dote,  p.  850. 
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ties,  I  ftappoiethoa|[bt  he  bad  Mid  enottgh 
io  defence  of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits, 
notwithstanding  his  exceptionable  points, 
he  had  a  Jast  valae,  and  added  no  more 
on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  I  dined  with 
him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Gene- 
ral Paoli  and  Mr.  Langton.  General 
Oglethorpe  declaimed  against  luxury. 
Johnson.  *'  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every 
state  of  society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can 
be.  Men  always  talte  the  best  they  can 
get."  OoLBTHORPB.  "  But  the  best  de- 
pends much  upon  ourselves;  and  if  we 
can  be  as  well  satisfied  with  plain  things, 
we  are  in  the  wrong  to  accustom  our 
palates  to  what  is  high-seasoned  and 
expensive.  What  says  Addison  in  his 
'  Cfato/  speaking  of  the  Numidian? 

*  Coam  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the 

chase; 
Amid  the  runDinr  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst; 
Toils  ail  the  day  ;  and,  at  the  approach  of 

nirht. 
On  the  ftrst  friendly  bank  he  throws  him 

down. 
Or  rests  bin  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  springs. 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.* 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxary,  sir,  if 

^on  will."  Johnson.  "  But  hold,  sir :  to 
e  merely  satisfied  is  not  enough.  It  is 
in  refinement  and  elegance  that  the  civi- 
lized man  difiEJers  from  the  savage.  A 
f;reat*  part  of  our  industry  and  all  our 
ngenuity  is  exercised  in  procuring  plea- 
sure ;  and,  sir,  a  hungry  man  has  not  the 
same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner 
that  a  hungry  man  has  m  eating  a  Inxu. 
nous  dinner.  Yon  see  I  put  the  case 
fairly.  A  hungry  man  may  have  as 
much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a 
plain  dinner  than  a  man  grown  fastidious 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  But 
I  suppose  the  roan  who  decides  between 
the  two  dinners  to  be  equally  a  himgry 
man." 

Talking  of  different  governments, — 
Johnson.  "The  more  contracted  power 
is,  the  more  easily  it  is  destroyed.  A 
country  governed  by  a  despot  is  an  in- 
verted cone.  Government  there  cannot 
be  so  firm  as  when  it  rests  upon  a  broad 
basis  gradually  contracted,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  which  is  founded 
on  the  parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy 
council,  then  in  the  King."  Boswell. 
"  Power,  when  contracted  into  (be  per- 
son of  a  despot,  may  be  easily  destroyed, 
as  the  prince  may  l>e  cut  off.  So  Cali- 
gula wished  that  the  people  of  Rome  had 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  off 
at  a  blow."  Oglethorpe.  **  It  was  of 
the  Senate  he  wished  that.  The  Senate, 
by  its  usurpation,  controled  both  the  Em- 
perour  and  the  people.    And  don't  you 


think  thai  we  see  |oo  moch  of  that  in  oor 
own  pari  lament  f** 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoaved  to  brace  the 
etymology  of  Maccaroalck  verses,  which 
he  thought  were  of  Italian  invention  from 
Maccaroni ;  but  on  being  informed  that 
this  would  infer  that  they  were  the  most 
common  and  eas^  verses,  maccaroni 
being  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  food, 
he  was  at  a  loss ;  for  he  said,  **  He  rather 
riiould  have  supposed  it  to  import  in  its 
primitive  signification,  a  composition  of 
several  things  *  ;  for  Maccaronick  verses 
are  verses  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  that  is,  .of  one  language 
with  the  termination  of  another."  1  sup- 
pose we  scarcely  know  of  a  language  m 
any  country  where  there  is  any  teaming, 
in  which  that  motley  ludicrous  species  of 
composition  may  not  be  found.  It  is 
particularly  droll  in  Low  Botch.  The 
**  Polenw-middinia**  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  in  which  there  is  a  jnmble 
of  many  languages  moulded,  as  if  it  were 
all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  made  us  laugb  heartily  at  one  in  the 
Grecian  mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  such  comical 
Anglo-heUenUnu  as  KXu9|?omy  t^carxjkv : 
they  were  banged  with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  April  15, 1  dined  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in 
high  spirits,  for  I  bad  been  a  good  part 
of  the  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able 
and  eloquent  historian  of  Uindostan,  who 
expressed  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson. 
"  I  do  not  care  (said  he)  on  what  subject 
Johnson  talks ;  but  1  love  better  to  hear 
him  talk  than  any  body.  He  either  gives 
you  new  thoughts  or  a  new  colouring.  It 
is  a  shame  to  the  nation  that  he  has  not 
been  more  liberally  rewarded.  Had  I 
been  George  the  Third,  and  thought  as 
he  did  about  America,  I  would  have 
given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year  for 
his  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,*  alone."  I 
repeated  this,  and  Johnson  was  much 
pleased  with  such  prabe  from  such  a 
man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dflly's  to-day  were  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  ingenious  Quaker  ladyf. 
Miss  Seward,  the  poetess  of  Lichfield, 

•  [Dr.  Johnson  was  riffht  in  sapposinr  that 
this  kind  of  poetry  derived  its  name  from 


^  -  .  ''Ars  ista  poeticafsays  Merlin 
Coccaie,  who»e  true  name  was  llieophilo  Fo- 
lenero),  uuncupatur  aks  macaronics,  a  maem- 
ronibus  derivaia;  qui  macarones  sunt  quod- 
dam  pulmentum,  farina,  caseo,  butyrocompa- 
gioatum,  groasum,  rude,  et  rasticanum.  iJeo 
MACABONiCA  nil  nfsi  grossedinem,  ruditateoi. 
et  TOCABULAzzoB  debet  in  se  continere."  Wai^ 
ton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  s«7.    M.l 

t  Dr.  Johnson,  describing  her  needle-work, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  MrA.  Thrale,  uses  the 
learned  word  sutiU;  which  Mr«.  Thrale  has 
mistaken,  and  made  the  phrase  ininrioos  by 
writing  «'/ii<ite  pictures.''  h»      «      «»y 
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the  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bere«rord,  Tator  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Before  dioner  Dr.  Johoson 
seised  opon  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's* 
"  AccooDt  of  the  late  Revolotion  in  Swe- 
den," and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously, 
as  if  he  devoured  it,  which  was  to  all 
appearance  liis  method  of  studying.  **  He 
knows  bow  to  read  better  than  any  one 
(said  Mrs.  Knowles) ;  he  gets  at  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  directly ;  iie  tears  out 
the  heart  of  it.*'  He  kept  it  wrapt  np  in 
■  the  tablecloth  in  his  lap  daring  the  time 
of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one 
entertainment  in  readiness  when  he  should 
have  finished  another ;  resembling  (if  I 
may  use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  d<^  who 
holds  a  bone  In  his  paws  in  reserve,  while 
he  eats  something  else  which  has  been 
thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been 
very  naturally  introduced  at  a  table 
where  Johnson,  who  boasted  of  the  nice- 
ness  of  his  palate,  owned  that  "  he  al- 
ways foand  a  good  dinner,"  he  said,  "  I 
could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery 
than  has  ever  yet  been  written ;  it  should 
be  a  book  upon  philosophical  principles. 
Pharmacy  is  now  made  much  more 
simple.  Cookery  may  be  made  so  too. 
A  prescription  which  is  now  compounded 
of  five  ingredients  had  formerly  fifty  in 
it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the 
ingredientk  be  well  known,  mwh  fewer 
wui  do.  Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad 
'  meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best 
batcher's  meat,  the  best  beef,  the  best 
pieces ;  how  to  choose  young  fowls ;  the 
proper  seasons  of  different  vegetables; 
and  then  how  to  roast,  and  boil,  and 
compound."  Dilly.  "Mrs.  Glasse's 
'  Cookery,'  which  Is  the  best,  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Hill.  Half  the  tradei  know 
this."  JouKSON.  "  Well,  sir.  This  shows 
how  much  better  the  subject  of  Cookery 
may  be  treated  by  a  philosopher.  I 
doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ; 
for,  in  Mrs.  GUsae's  '  Cookery,'  which  I 
have  looked  into,  saltpetre  and  sal  prunella 
are  spoken  of  as  different  substances, 
whereas  salprunella  is  only  saltpetre  burnt 
on  charcoal ;  and  Hill  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  this.  However,  as  the  greatest 
part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by  transcrip- 
tion, this  mutake  may  have  been  care- 
lessly adopted.  But  you  shall  see  what  a 
Book  of  Cookery  I  shall  make :  I  shall 
agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copyright." 
Miss  Sbwaro.  "  That  would  be  Hercules 
with  the  dUtaff  indeed."  Johiuon. '<  No, 

•  rrbe  elder  brother  of  R.  B.  Blieridao, 
Enq.    He  died  in  liNM.    M.j 

t  As  Pbyilcians  are  called  th«  raemUy,  and 
Coooiellors  Ut  Law  <A«  Profntiw.  the  Book- 
sellers of  Londoa  are  denomiiMted  Ihe  Trade, 
Jobosou  disapproved  of  these  denoninatioDS. 
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madam.    Women  can  spin  very  well; 


bat  they  cannot  make  a  good  book  of 
Cookery." 

Johnson.  "  0 1  Mr.  Dilly— yon  must 
know  that  an  English  Benedictine  Monk 
at  Paris  has  translated  'The  Duke  of 
Berwick's  Memoirs,'  from  the  original 
French,  and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell* 
1  offered  them  to  Stralian,  who  sent  them 
back  with  this  answer:— 'That  the  first 
book  he  had  published  was  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  Life,  by  which  he  had  lost: 
and  he  hated  the  name.'— Now  I  honestly 
tell  yon  that  Strahan  has  refused  them ; 
but  1  also  honestly  tell  you  that  he  did  it 
upon  no  principle,  for  he 'never  looked 
into  them."  Dilly.  '*  Are  they  well 
translated,  sir?"  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir, 
very  well— in  a  style  very  current  and 
very  clear.  I  have  written  to  the  Bene- 
dictine to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two 
E>ints : — ^What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
tters  are  anthentick?  (for  if  they  are 
not  authentick,  they  are  nothing ;)— And 
how  long  will  it  be  before  the  original 
French  is  published  ?  For  if  the  French 
edition  hi  not  to  appear  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  translation  will  be  almost  as 
valoable  as  an  original  book.  They  will 
make  two  volumes  in  octavo ;  and  1  have 
undertaken  to 'correct  every  sheet  as  it 
c<»nes  f^om  the  press."  Mr.  Dilly  de- 
sired to  see  them,  and  said  he  would  send 
for  them.  He  askeil  Dr.  Johnson  if  he 
would  vrrite  a  Preface  to  them.  John- 
son. "  No,  sir.  The  Benedictines  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  I'll  do  what  I 
undertook  to  do ;  but  I  will  not  mingle 
ray  name  with  them.  I  am  to  gain  no- 
thing by  them.  I'll  turn  them  loose 
upon  the  world,  and  let  tliem  take  their 
chance."  Dr.  Mayo.  "  Pray,  sir,  are 
GanganelU's  letters  authentick  V*  John- 
son. **  No,  sir.  Voltaire  put  the  same 
question  to  the  editor  of  them  that  I  did 
to  Macpherson — Where  are  the  origi- 
nals Y" 

.Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that 
men  had  much  more  liberty  allowed 
them  than  women.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
madam,  women  have  all  the  liberty  they 
should  wish  to  have.  We  have  all  the 
labour  and  the  danger,  and  the  women 
all  the  advantage.  We  go  to  sea,  we 
build  booses,  we  do  every  thing,  in  short, 
to  pay  our  court  to  the  women."  Mrs. 
Knowlks.  "The  Doctor  reasons  very 
wittily,  bat  not  convincingly.  Now,  take 
the  instance  of  building;  the  mason's 
wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is 
rained ;  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of 
character;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and 
children  starve."  JoHNSCwr.  "Madam, 
you  must  consider,  if  the  mason  does  get 
himself  dmnk,  and  let  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren  starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him 
to  find  secarity  for  their  maintenance. 
We  have  different  modes  of  restraining 
evil.  Stocks  for  the  men,  a  docking  stool 
for  women,  and  a  poand  for  beasts.  If 
•we  require  more  perfection  fVora  women 
than  'fl-om  ourselves,  it  is  doing  them 
honour.  And  women  have  not  the  same 
temptations  that  we  have ;  they  may  al- 
ways live  in  virtuous  company ;  men 
must  mix  in  the  world  indiscriminately. 
If  a  woman  has  no  inclination  to  do  what 
is  wrong,  being  secured  from  it  is  no 
restraint  to  her.  I  am  at  liberty  to  walk 
into  the  Thames ;  but  if  1  were  to  try  it, 
my  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bedlam, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  them.''  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "  Still,  Doctor,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  a  hardship  that  more  indul- 
gence is  allowed  to  men  than  to  women. 
It  gives  a  superiority  to  men,  to  which  I 
do  not  see  how  they  are  entitled."  John- 
son. *'  It  is  plain,  madam,  one  or  other 
must  have  the  superiority.  As  Shak- 
speare  says, '  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind.'"  Dilly.  "  I 
suppose,  sir,  Mrs.  Knowles  would  have 
them  ride  in  panniers,  one  on  each 
side."  Johnson.  "  Then,  sir,  the  horse 
would  throw  them  both. "^Miu.  Knowles. 
*'  Well,  I  hope  that  in  another  world  the 
sexes  will  be  equal."  Boswbi^l.  "  That 
is  being  too  ambitious,  madam.  We 
might  as  well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the 
angels.  We  shall  all,  I  hope,  be  happy 
in  a  future  state,  but  we' must  not  expect 
to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  enough  if  we  be  happy  according  to 
our  several  capacities.  A  worthy  carman 
will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Yet,  though  equally  good,  they 
will  not  have  the  same  degrees  of  happi- 
ness."   Johnson.  "  Probably  not  •." 

Upon  this  subject  I  liad  once  before 
sounded  him,  by  mentioning  the  late  Re- 
verend Mr.  Brown  of  Utrecht^s  image ; 
that  a  great  and  small  glass,  though 
equally  full,  did  not  hold  an  equal  quan- 
tity ;  which  he  threw  out  to  refute  David 
'Hume's  saying,  that  a  little  miss,  going 
to  dance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new  dress, 
was  as  happy  ta  a  great  oratour,  after 
having  made  an  eloquent  and  applauded 
speech.  After  some  thought,  Johnson 
said  t,  "  I  come  over  to  the  parson."  As 
an  instance  of  coincidence  of  thinking, 
Mr.  Dilly  told  me  that  Dr.  King,  a  late 
dissenting  minister  in  London,  said  to 
him,  upon  the  happiness  in  a  future  state 
I  men  of  (liffereni  capacities,  **  A 
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pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub ;  but 
If  it  be  equally  fUll,  it  has  no  reason  to 
complain.  Every  Saint  in  heaven  will 
have  as  much  happiness  as  he  can  hold." 
Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear,  thon|h  a 
familiar  illustration  of  the  phrase,  **  One 
star  differeth  from  another  in  bright- 
ness.'* 


of  go< 


»  [See  OD  this  queatlon  Bluhop  Hall's  Epis- 
tle*, Dec.  iij.  EpUt.  6,  "  Of  the  different 
lleitrees  of  heavenly  glorj,  aod  of  oiir  mutual 
knbwiedfce  of  each  other  above."  •  M.] 

t  [See  p.  IH,  where  also  this  subject  is  dis- 
'cu»iied.    M.] 


Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opi- 
nion of  Soame  Jenyns's  *'  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ;"— Johnson.  "  I  think  it  a  pretty 
book  ;  not  very  theological  indeed  ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  affectation  of  ease 
and  carelessness,  as  if  it  were  notsaitable 
to  his  character  to  be  very  serious  about 
the  matter."    Boswkll.  **  He  may  have 
intended  this  to  introduce  his  book  the 
better  among  genteel  people,  who  might 
be  unwilling  to  read  too  grave  a  treatise. 
There  is  a  general  levity  in  the  age.   We 
have  physicians  now  with  bag  wigs ;  may 
we  not  have  airy  divines,  at  least  some- 
what less  solemn   in  their  appearance 
than  they  used  to  be  V*  Johnson.  "  Jcnyns 
might  mean  as  you  say."  Boswbll.  **  You 
should  like  his  book,  Mrs.  KnoUics,  as  it 
maintains,  as  you  friends  do,  that  cou- 
rage is  not  a  Christian  virtue."    Mas. 
Knowles.   "  Yes,  indeed,   I  like  him 
there ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
fl-iendship   is   not   a  Christian  virtue." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  madam,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  is  right.    All  friendship  is  prefer- 
ring the  interest  of  a  friend  to  the  neglect, 
or  perhaps,  against  the  interest  of  others ; 
so  that  an  old  Greek  said,  *  He  that  has 
friend*  has  wo  friend,*    Now  Christi- 
anity recommends  universal  benevolence, 
— to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friend- 
ship, as  described  by  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers.  Surely,  madam,  your  sect  must 
approve  of  this;   for  you  call  all  men 
friendt.**     Mrs.  Knowles.   "  We  are 
commanded  to  do  good  to  all  men,  '  but 
especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold  of  Faith.'  »     Johnson.    "  Well, 
madam.    The  household  of  Faith  is  wide 
enough."    Mbs.  Knowles.  **  But,  Doc- 
tor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet 
there  was  one  whom  he  loved.  John  was 
called  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;' " 
Johnson   (with    eyes    sparkling    benig- 
nantly).  **  Very  well,  indeed,  madam. 
Yon  have  said  very  well."    Boswell. 
**  A  fine  application.    Pray,  sir,  had  you 
ever  thought  of  itt"    Johnson.  •«  I  had 
not,  sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know 
not  how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  transi- 
tion to  one  upon  which  he  was  a  violent 
aggressor;  for  he  said,  *'  lam  willing  to 
love  all  mankind  except  an  American  .♦" 
and  his  inflammable  corruption  bursting 
into  horrid  Are,  he  "  breathed  out  threat- 
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enlngi  and  slaughter ;"  calling  them 
'■*  Rucalft— lUibbers^Pirates  ;**  and  ex- 
elaimtng,  he'd  "  barn  and  destroy  them." 
Miss  Seward,  looking  to  him  with  mild 
bnt  steady  astonishment,  said,  "  Sir,  this 
ia  an  instance  that  we  are  always  most 
violent  against  those  whom  we  have  in- 
5«re*." — He  was  irritated  still  more  by 
ihis  delicate  and  keen  reproach ;  and 
roared  out  another  tremendoas  volley, 
which  one  might  fancy  conid  be  heard 
across  the  Atlantick.  Dnring  this  tem- 
pest I  sat  in  great  nneasiness,  lamenting 
his  heat. of  temper;  till,  by  degrees,  I 
diverted  his  attention  to  other  topicks. 

Dr.  Mato  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "  Pray, 
air,  have  yon  read  Edwards,  of  New 
England,  on  Grace  V*  Johnson.  "  No, 
air."  BoswRLL.  "  It  puzzled  me  so 
much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  hnraan 
will,  by  stating,  with  woaderfnl  acnte 
ingenuity,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series 
of  motives  which  we  cannot  resist,  thai 
the  only  relief  I  bad  was  to  forget  it." 
Mayo.  **  Bot  he  makes  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  moral  and  physical 
oecesrity."  Boswell.  **  Alas,  sir,  they 
cone  both  to  the  sane  thing.  You  may 
be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered 
by  leather  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The 
argument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  hu- 
man actions  is  always,  I  observe,  fortified 
by  supposing  universal  prescience  to  be 
one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity."  John- 
son. "  You  are  sorer  that  you  are  fk-ee 
than  you  are  of  prescience ;  you  are 
surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or 
not  as  you  please  than  yon  are  of  any 
Qonclusion  from  a  deduction  of  reason- 
ing. Bnt  let  us  consider  a  little  the 
objection  fnnn  prescience.  It  is  certain 
I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not ; 
that  does  not  prevent  my  freedom." 
Boawnx.  "That  it  is  certain  yon  are 
either  to  go  home  or  not  docs  not  pre- 
vent your  freedom  :  because  the  liberty 
of  choice  between  the  two  is  compatible 
with  that  certainty.  But  if  one  of  these 
events  be  certain  now,  you  have  no 
future  power  of  volition.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain yon  are  to  go  home  to-night,  yon 
mutt  go  home."  Johnson.  "If  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  Judge 
with  great  probability  how  he  will  act  in 
any  case,  without  his  being  restrained  by 
ray  Judging.  God  may  have  this  proba- 
bilitv  increased  to  certainty."  Bobwkll. 
"  When  it  is  increased  to  certainty  free- 
dom ceases,  because  that  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly foreknown  which  is  not  certain  at 
the  time  ;  but  if  it  be  certain  at  the  time, 
il  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain 
that  there  can  be  afterwards  any  con- 
tingency dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
will  or  any  thing  else."  Johnson.  **  All 
theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  th«  will ; 


all  experience  for  it."^I  did  not  posh 
the  subject  any  farther.  I  was  glad  to 
find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question 
of  the  most  abstract  nature,  involved 
with  theological  tenets,  which  he  gene- 
rally wonld  not  suffer  to  be  in  any  degree 
opposed  *. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury :  "  Yon 
cannot  spend  money  in  luxury  without 
doing  good  to  the  poor.  Nay,  yon  do 
more  good  to  them  by  spending  it  in 
luxury,  yon  make  them  exert  industry, 
whereas  by  giving  it,  yon  keep  them 
idle.  I  own,  indef^,  there  may  be  more 
virtue  in  giving  it  immediately  in  charity 
than  in  spending  it  in  luxury;  thoagb 
there  may  be  pride  in  that  too."  Miss 
Seward  asked,  if  this  was  not  Mande- 
ville's  doctrine  of"  private  vices  pnblick 
benefits."  Johnson.  **  The  fallacy  of 
that  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines 
neither  vices  nor  benefits.  He  reckons 
among  vices  every  thing  that  gives  plea- 
sine.  He  takes  the  narrowest  system 
of  morality,  monastick  morality,  which 
holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as 
eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it  makes 
it  eat  better ;  and  he  reckons  wealth  a« 
a  publick  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means 
always  true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a 
vice.  Having  a  garden,  which  we  all 
know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  great 
pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  state 
of  being  there  are  many  pleasures  vices, 
which  Irawever  are  so  immediately  agree- 
able that  we  can  hardly  abstain  from 
tliem.  The  hap(dness  of  Heaven  will  be, 
that  pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly 
consistent.  Mandeville  puts  the  case  of 
a  man  who  gets  drunk  at  an  alehouse ; 
and  says  it  ia  a  pnblick  benefit,  because 
so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to  the  pnb- 
lick. But  it  mnst  be  considered,  that  all 
the  good  gained  by  this,  through  the  gra- 
dation of  alehouse-keeper,  brewer,  malt- 
ster, and  farmer,  is  overbalanced  by  the 
evil  caused  to  the  man  and  his  family  by 
his  getting  drunk.  This  is  the  way  to  try 
what  is  vicious,  by  ascertaining  whether 
more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it 
npon  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all 
vice.  It  may  happen  that  good  is  pro- 
duced by  vice,  bnt  not  as  vice ;  for 
instance,  a  robber  may  take  money  from 
its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will 
make  a  better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good 
produced;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as 
robbery,  but  as  translation  of  property. 
I  read  Mandeville  forty,  or,  I  believe, 

•  If  mj  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  (>y  this 
thornv  qoestion,  I  hetf  leave  to  reoommend  to 
them  teller  60  of  Monteaqoiea>«  LeUre*  Ptt- 
taunts,-  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer  of  !•- 
tiogton*»  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley*!  aiechanieal 
argumenU  for  what  be  absurdly  calls  **  Phi< 
losophical  necessity." 

BE 
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fifty  yean  afo.  He  did  not  pnssle  me ; 
he  opened  my  views  into  real  life  very 
mncb.  No,  it  is  clear  tlut  tlic  liappiness 
of  society  depends  on  Tirtne.  In  Sparta, 
tJieft  was  allowed  by  general  oHuent: 
tbeft,  therefore,  was  there  n(^  a  crime, 
bot  then  there  was  no  security ;  and  what 
a  life  most  tliey  have  had,  when  there 
was  no  seciirity.  Withont  tnith,  there 
must  be  a  dissolotioo  of  society.  As  it 
is,  there  is  so  little  troth,  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  tmst  oar  ears ;  bat  how 
sbcmid  we  be,  if  fislsehood  were  mnlti- 
plied  ten  times !  Society  is  held  together 
by  commnnicatioQ  and  information  ;  and 
I  remember  this  remark  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's,  '  Do  the  devils  lief  No ;  for 
then  Hell  coald  not  subsist.' " 

Talking  of  Miss  < ,  a  literary 

ladv,  he  said,  *'  I  was  obliged  to  speak 
to  Afiss  Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I 
desired  she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much." 
Somebody  now  observed,  "  She  flatters 
Garrick.'*  Johnson.  **  She  is  in  the 
light  to  flatter  Garrick.  She  is  in  the 
right  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  she 
has  the  world  with  her,  who  have  been 
praising  Garrick  these  thirty  years ;  and 
secondly,  becanse  she  is  rewarded  for  it 
by  Garrick.  Why  should  she  flatter  me  ? 
I  can  do  nothing  for  her*  Let  her  carry 
her  praise  to  a  better  market.  (Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Knowies.)  You,  madam, 
liave  been  flattering  me  all  the  evening ; 
I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a  little 
now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well 
as  I  do,  yon  would  say  a  great  deal ;  be 
is  the  best  travelling  companion  in  the 
world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Mason's  prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray, 
the  booksdler,  for  having  inserted  in  a 
collection  of  "  Gray's  Poems,"  only  fifty 
lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the 
exclusive  property,  under  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne ;  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had 
persevered,  notwithstanding  his  being 
requested  to  name  his  own  terms  of  com- 
pensation *.  Johnson  signified  his  dis- 
pleasure at  Mr.  Mason's  conduct  very 
strongly ;  bot  added,  by  way  of  showing 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it, "  Mason^ 
a  Whig."  Mrs.  Rnowles  (not  hearing 
distinctly).  **  What!  a  Prig,  sir?"  John- 
son. **  Worse,  madam ;  a  Whig  1  Bat 
he  is  both." 

I  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought 
of  death.  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  Nay,  thou 
ahonldst  not  have  a  horrour  for  what  is 
the  gate  of  life."  Johnson  (standing  upon 
the  nearth  rolling  about,  with  a  serious, 
solemn,  and  somewhat  gloomy  air). 
"  No  rational  man  can  die  without  un- 

•  See  "  A  LeUer  to  Yf.  Manon.  A.  M.  from 
J.  Murray,  Bookseller  in  London  -^  ad  edition, 
p.  SO. 


9wt  apprehension."  Mks.  Knowlbu 
"  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  '*  The  ilglsteons 
shall  have  Aope  in  his  death.'"  JohN" 
SON.  "  Yes,  madam ;  that  is,  he  shall  not 
have  despair.  But,  consider,  his  hope  of 
salvation  must  be  founded  on  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  promised  tint  the  media- 
tion of  our  Saviodb  shall  be  applied  to 
us, — namely,  obedience ;  and  where  obe- 
dience has  failed,  then,  as  snppletory  to 
it,  repentance.  But  what  man  can  say 
that  his  obedience  has  been  such  as  he 
would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in 
himself  upon  close  examination,  or  that 
his  repentance  has  not  been  such  as  to 
require  being  repented  off  N<»  man  can 
be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  repentance 
will  obtain  salvation."  Mrs.  Knowles. 
**  Bat  divine  intimation  of  acceptance 
may  be  made  to  the  soul."  Johnson. 
"  Madam,  it  may;  but  I  should  not 
think  the  better  of  a  man  who  should  tell 
me  on  his  deathbed,  he  was  sure  of  sal- 
vation. A  man  cannot  be  sure  himself 
that  he  has  divine  intimation  of  accept- 
ance; much  less  can  he  make  others 
sure  that  he  has  it."  Boswell.  "  llienr 
sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  acknow- 
ledge that  death  is  a  terrible  thing." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  1  have  made  no 
approaches  to  a  state  which  can  look  on 
it  as  not  terrible."  Mrs.  Knowlbs  (seem- 
ing to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the- 
persnasion  of  benignant  divine  light). 
"  Does  not  St.  Paul  say,  '  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  1  have  finished  my 
course ;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  life  f»"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  ma- 
dam; but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  «■ 
man  who  had  been  converted  by  super- 
natural interposition."  Boswell.  *'  In 
prospect  death  is  dresdfnl ;  bnt  in  fiict 
we  find  that  people  die  easy."  John-^ 
son.  "  Why,  sir,  most  people  have  not 
thought  much  of  the  matter,  so  cannot 
8ay  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die 
easy.  Few  believe  it  certain  they  are 
then  to  die ;  and  those  who  do,  set  them- 
selves to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a 
man  does  who  is  going  to-  be  hanged  : — . 
he  is  not  the  less  unwilling  to  be  hanged."* 
Miss  Siiwaro.  "  There  is  one  mode  of. 
the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly 
absurd :  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihi- 
lation, which  is  only  a  pleasine;  sleep 
without  a  dream."  Johnson.  °*  It  is 
neither  pleasing,  nor  sleep ;  it  is  nothing.- 
Now  mere  existence  is  so  much  better 
than  nothing  that  one  would  rather  exist 
even  in  pain  than  not  exist."  Boswell. 
\*  If  annihilation  be  nothing,  then  exist- 
ing in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state, 
bnt  is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  cannot 
think  we  should  choose.  I  must  be  al- 
lowed  to  differ  here ;  and  it  would  lessen 
the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the 
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argameot,  thi^  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
is  good  as  be  is  great,  will  hereafter 
compensate  for  onr  present  sufferings  in 
tbii  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we 
have  it  liere,  be  comparatively  a  good, 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  though 
no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to  us.  But 
if  onr  only  state  of  existence  were  in  this 
world,  then  we  mig^t  with  some  reason 
complain  that  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with 
our  enjoyments  compared  with  our  de- 
sires." Johnson.  "  The  lady  confounds 
annihiiation,  which  is  notliing,  with  tlte 
apprehension  of  it,  which  is  dreadful.  It 
is  m  the  apprehension  of  it  that  the  hor- 
rour  of  annihilation  consists." 

Of  John  Wesley  he  said,  "  He  can 
talk  well  on  any  subject."  Boswell. 
*'  Pray,  sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his 
story  of  a  ghost t"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  he  believes  it ;  but  not  on  sufficient 
aathority.  He  did  not  take  time  enough 
to  examine  tiie  girl.  It  was  at  New- 
castle, where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have 
appeared  to  a  young  woman  several 
times,  mentioning  something  about  the 
right  to  an  old  house,  advising  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which 
was  done ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  saying 
the  attorney  would  do  nothing,  which 

S roved  to  be  the  foct.  *  This  (says 
ohn)  is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our 
thoughts.*  Now  (laughing)  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  know  our  thoughts,  to  tell  that 
an  attorney  will  sometimes  do  nothing. 
Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary 
man,  does  not  believe  the  story.  I  am 
sorry  that  Jobn  did  not  take  more  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it."  Miss 
Seward  (with  an  incredulous  smile). 
"  What,  sir!  about  a  ghost?"  Johnson 
(with  solemn  vehemence).  "  Yes,  ma- 
dam :  this  is  a  question  which,  after  five 
thousand  years,  is  vet  undecided :  a  ques- 
tion, whether  in  theology  or  philosophy, 
one  of  the  most  important  tit  at  can  come 
before  the  human  understanding." 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  pro- 
selyte to  Quakerism,  Miss ,  a 

yonng  lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
for  whom  he  had  shown  much  affection ; 
while  she  ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a 
great  respect  for  him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at 
the  same  time  took  an  opportunity  of 
letting  him  know  "  that  the  amiable 
yonng  creature  was  sorry  at  finding  that 
he  was  offended  at  her  leaving  the  Church 
of  England,  and  embracing  a  simpler 
faith  ;'^  and,  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
persoasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind  in- 
dolgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter 
of  conscience.  Johnson  (frowning  very 
angrily).  "  Madam,  she  is  an  odions 
wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper 
conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change 
her  religion,  which  is  the  most  important 
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of  all  subjects,  and  should  be  studied 
with  all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we 
can  get.  She  knew  no  more  of  the 
Church  which  she  left,  and  that  which 
she  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  Copemican  and  Ptole- 
maick  systems."  Mrs.  Knowlbs.  **  She 
had  the  New  Testament  before  her." 
Johnson.  "  Madam,  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  New  Testament,  the  most  diffi- 
cult book  in  the  world,  for  which  the 
study  of  a  life  is  required."  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "  It  is  clear  as  to  essentials." 
Johnson.  **  But  not  as  to  contioversial 
points.  The  heathens  were  easily  con- 
verted, because  they  had  nothing  to  give 
up;  but  we  ought  not,  without  very 
strong  convietion  indeed,  to  desert  the 
religion  in  which  we  have  been  edu- 
cated. That  is  the  religion  given  you, 
the  religion  in  which  it  may  be  said 
Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live 
oonseientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may- 
be safe.  But  errour  is  dangerous  indeed, 
if  you  err  when  yon  choose  a  religion  for 
yourself."  Mrs.  Knowles.  **  Must  we 
then  go  by  Implicit  faith?"  Johnson. 
*'  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  pari  of  our 
knowledge  is  implicit  faith;  and  as  to 
religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan, 
can  say  for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again 
into  passion,  and  attacked  the  young  pro- 
selyte in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach, 
so  that  both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much 
shocked*. 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstanding  occasional  explo- 
sions of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted 
upon  the  whole  with  Johnson.     I  com- 

Fared  him  at  this  time  to  a  warm  West 
ndian  climate,  where  yon  have  a  bright 
sun,  quick  vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage, 
luscious  fruits;  but  where  the  same  heat 

•  Mr*.  K  rtowie*,  rrni  jnci^flf;^]  w  UU  the  fame 
or  licr  imeJIewurd.  ih*  "  tmtii^  pictures" 
DH^4itioije4i  hy  iobbton.  In  i^ltich  !$lie  has  in- 
6t-vA  4li»]jlii]fed  iiiiiEJtiifeKu^rii[]r»  111.1  V  J  with  the 
fiuiit  of  reudfnln^  lietter  iJian  H'^inen  greae- 
r,iliv  dfi  Hi  I  hitTD  ^^rL:^  iboifn  ti''r  to  nave 
tl  i--,  r  ■■■.nuiiiiciied  M>  [tie  !i  Uniilogue  of 
c  '.  ■'  ■  '■■  I'  iti-LiKlt^,  vLicti  iifler  uiiiny  years 
ti      '  ' ,  -lin  1A  roLe  donn  aa  liAvin^  passed 

t.  :■  ■  ■  h  lir.  Ji>liEk9<[>n  and  h*!r  hi  ihis  inter> 
tiH'A.  .^*  I  Uiin  net  LbF  iciat  jrtralleciion  of 
i[,  ijii'l  (U^  Miti  awii  Lhe  laAlLGiLlriLceof  it  in 
ntj  Ibi-ord  laken  at  ihe  iime,  t  could  not,  in 
ci^itiiLi^tiiiiH^F  wjtti  my  arm  rcvanl  to  authenti- 
cli^'h  iriAprL  it  iu  iity  wofIl?  Ii  hrt&,  liowever, 
In  urn  publhg^Liedi  Jn  "  Tlat  GetitFemni's  Maga- 
2.  iitt*'  fmr  Jiiittf ,  ii9ir  It  ehifHy  relies  to  the 
j.i  nk  i|>l<Hi,  t.jaj.u  oPCl  (Milltfl  iitiak^fi;  aaU  no 
uuuUi  uke  uUy  Atiiitiuri.  m  Uuvu  ^featly  the 
advantage  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  argument  a> 
well  as  expression.  From  what  1  have  now 
stated,  ana  fron<.  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
paper  itself,  any  one  who  may  have  the  curi- 
osity to  peruse  it  will  Judge  whether  it  was 
wronic  ill  me  to  reject  it,  now 
gratify  Mrs.  Knowles. 


however  willing  to 
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aometimcs  prodocei  thonder,  lightning, 
«artlM|Q«kes,  in  a  terrilile  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good  Friday,  I  waited 
on  Johnson,  as  asnal*  I  observed  at 
breakfast  thiat  although  it  was  a  fiart  of 
bis  abstemious  discipline  on  this  most 
solemn,  fast,  to  take  no  milk  in  his  tea, 
yet  when  Mrs.  Desmouiins  inadvertently 
poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it.  I  talked 
of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind  and 
imbecility  in  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some  peo- 
ple. Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things  for 
me."  BoewBLL.  **  What,  sir  I  have  you 
that  weakness  t"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir. 
But  I  always  think  afterwards  I  should 
have  done  better  for  myself." 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  boose 
where  there  was  thought  to  be  such  ex- 
travagance or  bad  management  that  he 
was  living  much  beyond  bis  inotnne,  his 
lady  had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a 
pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had  taken  an 
opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and 
found  it  was  only  two  shillings ;  so  here 
was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
tliat  in  the  blundering  economy  of  a  nar- 
row understanding.  It  is  stopping  one 
hole  in  a  sieve." 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish 
an  account  of  my  Travels  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  for  which  1  had  a 
variety  of  materials  collected.  Johnson. 
"  I  do  not  say,  sir,  yon  may  not  publish 
your  travels ;  but  I  give  you  my  opinion, 
that  yon  would  lessen  yourself  by  it. 
What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well 
known  as  those  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  yon  have  visited  V  Bos- 
WELL.  "  But  I  can  give  an  entertaining 
narrative,  with  many  incidents,  anec- 
dotes, jetui  d'etprit,  and  remarks,  so  as 
to  make  very  pleasant  reading."  John- 
son.  *'  Why,  sir,  most  modern  travellers 
in  Europe  who  have  published  their  tra- 
vels have  been  laughed  at :  I  would  not 
have  you  added  to  the  number  *.  I'be 
world  is  now  not  contented  to  be  merely 
entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative; 
they  want  to  learn  something.  Now 
some  of  my  ft-iends  asked  me,  why  I  did 
not  give  some  account  of  my  travels  in 
France.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  intelligent 
readers  had  seen  more  of  France  than  I 
had.  You  might  have  liked  my  Travels 
in  France,  and  the  CInb  might  have  liked 
them  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  pro- 
duced by  them."  Boswell.  **  I  cannot 
agree  with  yon,  sir.  People  would  like 
to  read  what  you  say  of  any  thing.    Sup- 

•  I  believe,  however.  I  shall  fnllow  my  own 
opinion;  for  the  world  has  stiowo  a  very 
ilatterinf  partiality  to  my  wri(ing«,  on  many 
occasioQ*. 


pose  «  face  has  been  painted  hy  fifty 
painters  before ;  stlH  we  love  to  see  it 
done  by  Sir  Joshua."  Johnson.  **  True, 
sir,  but  Sir  Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face 
when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  it." 
fioBWKLL.  *'  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort  by 
him  is  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to 
yon  in  your  own  style  (raislnt  my  voloer, 
and  shaking  my  head),  you  thould  have 
given  us  your  Travels  in  France.  I  am 
8ure  I  am  right,  and  thereat  an  end 
on7." 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true, 
as  my  flriend  Dem|Mter  had  observed  in 
his  letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a 
great  part  of  what  was  in  his  '*  Jonniey 
to  the  Western  islands  of  Scotland,^' 
had  been  in  his  mind  befare  he  left  Lon- 
don. Johnson.  **  Why,  yes,  sir,  the 
topicks  were ;  and  books  of  travels  will 
be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man  has 
previously  in  his  mind;  his  knowing 
what  to  observe ;  his  power  of  contrast- 
ing one  mode  of  life  with  another.  As 
the  Spanish  proverb  says,  '  He,  who 
would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies,  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  him.'  So  it  is  in  travelling ;  a  man 
must  carry  knowledge  with  him,  if  he 
would  bring  home  knowledge."  Bov* 
WELL.  '*  The  proverb,  I  suppose,  sir, 
means,  he  must  carry  a  large  stock  with 
him  to  trade  with."  Johnson.  *'  Yes, 
sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day :  as  we  walked 
to  St.  Olement's  church,  1  again  remarked 
that  Fleet  Street  was  the  most  cheerful 
scene  in  the  workl.  '*  Fleet  Street  (said 
I)  is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  than 
Tempe."  Johnson.  '<Ay,  sir;  bat  let  it 
be  compared  with  Mull." 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congre- 
gation to-day  at  St.  Clement's  church, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  observed 
with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  preUy  full 
account  of  one  of  the  most  curious  inci- 
dents in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  him- 
self has  made  the  following  minute  on 
this  day :  **  In  my  return  from  church, 
I  was  accosted  by  Edwards,  an  old  fel- 
low coUeeian,  who  had  not  seen  me  sinee 
1720.  He  knew  me  and  asked  if  I  re- 
membered one  Edwards;  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradoally, 
as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it,  and 
told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed 
at  an  alehouse  between  us.  My  purpose 
is  to  continue  our  acqnainuncef." 

It  was  in  Butcher  Row  that  this  meet- 
ing happened.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was 
a  decent  looking  elderly  man  in  gray 
clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many  curls,  accosted 
Johnson  with  familiar  confidence,  know- 

t  Prayers  aad  Meditatioaf,  p.  IM. 
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Siig  who  be  was,  while  Johnson  returned 
his  salutation  with  a  coarteons  formality, 
as  to  a  stranger.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards 
had  brought  to  his  recollection  their  hav- 
ing been  at  Pembroke  Goiiege  together 
nine-and-forty  years  ago,  he  seemed  much 
pleased,  aslced  where  he  lived,  and  said 
he  slionid  be  g^d  to  see  him  in  Bolt 
Court.  Edwards.  **  Ah,  sir!  we  are  old 
men  now.''  Johnson  (who  never  lilced 
to. think  of  being  old).  '*  Don't  let  us 
discovrage  one  another."  Edwards. 
"^  Why,  Doctor,  yon  look  stout  and 
hearty :  I  am  happy  to  see  yon  so ;  for 
the  newspapers  told  us  you  were  very 
ill."  Johnson.  "  Ay,  sir,  they  are  al- 
ways telling  lies  of  u$  old  fellows." 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so 
singular  a  conversation  as  that  between 
two  fellow  collegians,  who  had  lived  forty 
y«ars  in  London  without  ever  having 
chanced  to  meet,  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home, 
and  that  he  had  better  accompany  him 
now.  So  Edwards  walked  along  with 
ns,  I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  op  the 
eonversation.  Mr.  Edwards  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  practised  long 
as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  but  that  he 
now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  little 
farm,  about  sixty  acres.  Just  by  Steven- 
age, in  Hertfordshire,  and  that  he  came 
to  London  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6), 
generally  twice  a  week.  Johnson  appear- 
ing to  me  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards 
addressed  himsdf  to  me,  and  expatiated 
on  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  country. 
BoBWBix.  **  I  have  no  notion  of  this, 
sir.  What  yon  have  to  entertain  yon  is, 
I  think,  exhausted  In  half  an  hour." 
Edwards.  "What?  don't  you  love  to 
have  hope  realised  f  I  see  my  grass, 
and  ray  corn,  and  »y  trees  growing. 
Now,  for  instance,  I  am  curious  to  see  if 
this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  ft-uit  trees." 
Johnson  (who  we  did  not  imagine  was 
attending).  "  Yon  find,  sir,  you  have 
fears  as  well  as  hopes." — So  well  did  he 
see  the  whole,  when  another  saw  but  the 
half  of  a  subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house, 
and  were  seated  in  his  library,  the  dia- 
logue went  on  admirably.  Edwards. 
**  Sir,  I  remember  you  would  not  let  us 
say  prodigious  at  College.  For  even 
then,  sir  (turning  to  me),  he  was  delicate 
in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him  *." 
Johnson  (to  Edwards).  **  Prom  your 
having  practised  the  law  long,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume you  must  be  rich."  Edwards. 
'*  No,  sir ;  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money ; 

•  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "Sir, 
Uie7  respected  me  for  literature;  and  yet  it 
was  not  great  but  bv  comparison.  Sir,  it  is 
amasiof  bovr  little  literatare  there  is  in  the 


bnt  I  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to 
whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of  it."  John- 
son. *'  Sir,  yon  have  been  rich  in  the 
most  valuable  sense  of  the  word."  Ed- 
wards. "  Bnt  I  shall  not  die  rich." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  snre,  it  is  better  to  livi 
rich  than  to  die  rich."  Edwards.  **  I 
wish  I  had  continued  at  College."  John- 
son. •*  Why  do  you  wish  that,  sirt" 
Edwards.  *'  Because  I  think  I  should 
have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine 
has  been.  I  should  have  been  a  parson, 
and  had  a  good  living,  like  Bloxham 
and  several  others,  and  lived  comfort- 
ably." Johnson,  **  Sir,  the  life  of  a 
parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is 
not  easy.  I  have  always  considered  a 
clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family 
than  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  would 
rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands 
than  the  cure  of  souls.  No,  sir,  1  do  not 
envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an  easy  life, 
nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who  makes 
it  an  easy  life."  Here  taking  himself  up 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  "  O!  Mr. 
ESdwards !  I'll  convince  yon  that  I  recol- 
lect you.  Do  you  remember  our  drinking 
together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke 
gate?  At  that  time  you  told  me  of  the' 
Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our  Sa- 
viour's turning  water  into  wine  were 
prescribed  as  an  exercise,  brought  np  a 
single  line,  which  was  highly  admired  : 
'  Vidit  et  erubiiit  lyropha  pudica  Dedm  *.' 
And  I  (old  you  of  another  fine  line  in 
'  Camden's  Remains,'  a  eulogy  upon  one 
of  our  Kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  a  prince  of  equal  merit : 

*  Mira  eano,  Sol  occobult,  oox  nulia  secuta 
est.'" 

Edwards.  "  Yon  are  a  philosopher. 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  tried  too  in  my 
time  to  be  a  philosoplier ;  bnt,  I  don  t 
know  how,  cheerftilness  was  always 
breaking  in." — Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Malone, 

*  ['fjiit  licx!  Iiaj  frrqitcnT];  breo  atlrihuti*d 
to  urjjiii'D,  viitfn  Ji  Kiag'ii  SEtio^iu-  m  We*t-: 
mi>t^t«r.  But  ptfkhtr  Elnn  llnr  WefCiuiEivicf 
have,  m  irmii^^  iinj  i-liiini  l.j  it,  thd  linu  bvUig 
borravi>[l,  ifiLh  ivllifilii  chjtng'^  ti.»  Mf.  B\u'- 
lej  itU]  oEticrvi'^l  to  i»ir>,  fmnx  »t\  Fynt^ram  by 
Cr<L>^KAiT^  v,h\v\i  y/i*  %^%M\aUn\  in  hit  **  Ef»i- 
grrftFiiniBiTa  Sjitb,,"^  rim  iidnijid  at  (.Vmbritjec 
wil:b>iti.L  the  iitili'tr'fl  PitDi^^^  in  1<nu,  SYttr^ne 
ori^iua!  iJ  maHi  mare  ch.-|itnt  Mmn  llieridpjr, 
the  w*et<r  liclnp  periH]ahfie:il,  and  Lhc  in^rA  Qi] 
vrhieh  lh£  pflinc  or  Ibe  CpLEr^oi  Eurqt  beitif 
resrrved  io  ihc  elpie  of  ibMuit: 

**  JOANN.  S. 

Aqnse  in  vinum  versse. 

Unde  rubor  vei>triB  et  non  sua  purpura  lym- 

pbi«? 

Quae  roHa  mirantes  tan  nova  mutat  aquas ! 

Numen,  convivae,  proesens  nrnoseite  numen, 

Njrmpha  pudica  Dbdm  vidit,  et  ert^Hlt.** 
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«Bd,  indeed,  aU  the  eminent  men  to 
I  have  mentioned  this,  have  tboofht  it 
an  exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  trnth 
is,  that  philosophy,  like  religion,  is  too 
generally  soppoeed  to  be  hard  and  se- 
vere, at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclode  all 
gaiety. 

Edwabm.  **  I  have  been  twice  mar- 
ried. Doctor.  Yon,  I  sappose, have  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife." 
JoHNSOM,  "  Sir,  I  have  known  what  it 
was  to  have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn, 
tender,  faltering  tone),  I  have  known 
what  it  was  to  lo»e  a  u>\fe.^lt  had  id- 
most  broke  ray  heart." 

Edwards.  **  How  do  you  live,  sirt 
For  my  part,  I  must  have  my  regular 
meals,  and  a  gUiss  of  good  wine.  I  find 
I  require  it."  Johnson.  "  I  now  drink 
oo  wlue,  sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine : 
for  many  years  I  drank  none.  I  then 
for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal."  £0. 
WABW.  "  Some  hoesbeads,  I  warrant 
you."  Johnson.  <'fthen  had  a  severe 
Illness,  and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never 
begun  it  again.  I  never  feit  any  diffe- 
rence noon  myself  from  eating  one  thing 
rather  tiian  another,  nor  from  one  kind 
of  weather  rather  than  another.  There 
are  people,  I  believe,  who  fieel  a  diffe- 
rence, but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  And 
as  to  regular  meals,  I  have  fasted  from 
the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's 
dinner  without  any  inconvenience.  I 
believe  It  is  best  to  eat  Just  as  one  is 
hnngry :  but  a  man  who  fo  in  business, 
or  a  man  who  has  a  fhmity,  most  have 
stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I  may 
leave  this  town  and  go  to  Grand  Cairo 
without  being  missed  here  or  observed 
there."  Eiiwabi».  **  Don't  yon  eat  sup- 
per, sirt"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  Ed- 
wards. "  For  my  part,  now,  I  consider 
supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one 
must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed  *." 

Johnson.  "You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Edwards.  Lawyers  know  life  practi- 
cally. A  bookish  man  should  always 
have  them  to  converse  with.  They  have 
what  he  wants."  Edwards.  "  I  am 
grown  old :  I  am  sixty-five."  Johnson. 
'^  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birthday. 
Come,  sir,  drink  water,  and  put  in  for  a 
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Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman 
who  had  left  his  whole  fortune  to  Pem- 
broke College.  Johnson.  *♦  Whether  to 
leave  one's  whole  fortune  to  a  College  be 
right  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
I  would  leave  the  interest  of  the  fortune 
I  bequeathed  to  a  College  to  my  rela- 
tions or  my  friends  for  their  lives.  It  is 
the  same  thing  to  a  College,  which  is  a 


*  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  but  tbis  was  my 
saagestion«  thougli  it ' 
racter  of  Edwards. 


OWB  saaaestion.  though  it  is  tnily  in  the  cba- 


pcimancnt  soekty,  whether  it  geta  the 
money  now  or  twenty  years  iMnoe;  and 
I  would  wish  to  make  my  relntiona  or 
fk-iends  feel  the  benefit  of  it" 
This  inlerview  eonfinned  my  oirinioa 
'  '  •  !  and  k 


of  Johnson's  most  humane  1 
lent  heart.  His  cordial  and  placid  beha- 
viour to  an  old  fellow  eollegian,  a  man  so 
different  fh>m  himself;  and  his  telling 
him  that  he  would  go  down  to  his  fimt 
and  visit  him,  showed  a  kindness  of  dis- 
positkm  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  obaerved,  **  bow  wonderful  it  was 
that  they  had  both  been  in  London  forty  ' 
years,  without  having  ever  once  met, 
and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too!" 
Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again 
recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  senility, 
and  looking  fall  in  Johnson's  face,  said 
to  him, "  You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 
*  O  my  coeralu!  remnants  of  yonrseWes.*" 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but 
shook  his  head  with  impatience.  Ed- 
wards walked  off  seemingly  highly  pleased 
with  the  honour  of  haviogbeen  thus  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was 
gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought  him 
but  a  weak  man.  Johnson.  **  Why, 
yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed 
through  life  without  experience:  yet  I 
would  rather  have  him  with  me  than  a 
more  sensible  man  who  will  not  talk 
readilv.  This  man  is  alwavs  willing  to 
say  what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  John- 
son  had  himself  by  no  means  that  will- 
ingness which  he  praised  so  much,  and  I 
think  so  justly  ;  for  who  has  not  felt  the 
painful  effect  of  the  dreary  void,  when 
there  is  a  total  silence  in  a  company, 
for  any  length  of  time ;  or,  which  is  as 
bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conver- 
sation is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a 
perpetual  effort? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  **  Toni 
Tyers  described  me  the  best :  *  Sir  (said 
he),  you  are  like  a  ghost:  von  never 
speak  till  you  are  spoken  to.' '' 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  fami- 
Uarly  mentioned  was  Mr.  Thomas  Tyers, 
son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder 
of  that  excellent  place  of  publick  amuse- 
ment, Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  must  ever 
be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor,  as  it  is 
p«culiariy  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  nation ;  there  bein^  a  mixture  of 
curious  8how,--^ay  exhibition,— musick, 
vocal  and  instrumenUl,  not  too  refined 
for  the  general  ear;— for  all  which  only 
a  shilling  is  paid  f ;  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  g(Md  eating  and  drinking  for  those 
who  choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mrw 
Thomas  Tyers  was  bred  to  the  law ;  hot 

t  in  summer,  17M,  adrlltionsi  and  more 
expensive  deoomtions  harlag  been  ininK 
doced,  the  price  of  admission  was  raised-  le 
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havlog  a  iMidtoine  fortane,  vivacity  of 
temper,  and  eecentricity  of  mind,  he 
coaid  not  confine  himself  to  the  regn* 
larity  of  practice.  He  therefore  ran  abont 
the  world  with  a  pleasant  carelessness^ 
aniMing  every  body  by  his  desultory 
conversation.  He  abounded  in  anecdote, 
but  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  accu- 
racy. I  therefore  cannot  venture  to  avail 
myself  much  of  a  bio{;raphieal  sketch  of 
Johnson  which  he  published,  being  one 
among  the  various  persons  ambitious  of 
appending  their  names  to  that  of  my 
iUustrioos  friend.  That  slcetch  is,  how- 
ever, an  entertaining  little  collection  of 
fragments.  Those  which  he  published  of 
Pope  and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit ; 
but  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his 
"  Political  Conferences,"  in  which  he 
introduces  several  eminent  persons  deli- 
vering their  sentiments  in  the  way  of 
dialogue,  and  discovers  a  considerable 
share  of  learning,  various  knowledge, 
and  discernment  of  character.  This  much 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say  of  a  man  who 
was  exceedingly  obliging  to  me,  and  who 
Uved  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  as  easy  a  man- 
ner as  almost  any  of  his  very  nomerons 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  been  of  a 

Srofession.  I  repeated  the  remark  to 
ohnson  that  I  might  have  his  own 
tlieughts  on  the  subject.  Johnson.  <'Sir, 
it  would  have  tieen  better  that  I  had 
been  of  a  profession.  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  lawyer.''  BolWBu..  H I  do  not 
think,  sir,  it  would  have  l»een  belter,  for 
we  should  not  have  had  the  English  Dic- 
tionary." JoHNsmn.  "  But  yo»  would 
have  had  Reporta."  Boswell.  *'Ay; 
but  there  would  not  have  been  another 
who  could  have  written  the  Dictionary. 
There  have  been  many  very  good  Judges. 
Suppose  you  had  been  Lord  Chancellor ; 
yon  would  have  delivered  opinions  with 
more  extent  of  mind,  md  in  a  more 
ornamented  manner  than  perhaps  any 
Chancellor  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do. 
Bot,  I  believe,  causes  have  been  as  jodi- 
cionsly  decided  as  you  could  have  done." 
JoMMMm.  "  Yes,  sfr.  Property  hta  been 
as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  am- 
bition floating  in  his  mind,  and  had, 
Midoubtedly,  often  speculated  on  the 
posiilrility.  of  his  snpereminent  powers 
being  rewarded  in  this  great  and  liberal 
«o«intry  1^  the  highest  hcNsoors  of  the 
aCate.     Sir  William  Scott  informs  me, 

t«ro  shillinirs.  I  cannot  approve  of  this.  The 
company  may  be  more  select;  but  a  unmber 
of  the  honesi  comatoDalty  are,  I  fear,  excluded 
fkom  sbarinff  ia  Heg aat  aad  innocent  enter- 
taianenu  An  ancmpt  co  abolitb  the  one 
shilling  Kallery  at  the  playhouse  has  been 
vcary  properly  counteracted. 


that  upoti  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Lichfield,  who  was  Chancellor  of  tlie 
University  of  Oxford,  he  said  to  John- 
son, **  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you 
did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law. 
You  might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  peerage  ;  and  now  that  the 
title  of  Lichfield,  your  native  city,  is 
extinct,  you  might  have  had  it."  John- 
son, upon  this,  seemed  much  agitated; 
and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed, "  Why 
will  yon  vex  me  by  suggesting  this  when 
it  is  too  late?" 

But  be  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity 
of  others.  The  late  Dr.  Thomks  Leiand 
told  Mr.  Courtenay,  that  when  Mr.  Ed'- 
mund  Burke  showed  Johnson  his  fine 
bouse  and  lands  near  Beaconstield,  John- 
son coolly  said,  '  Non  equidem  invideo; 
miror  magis*.' 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  literature  than  Johnson,  or  was 
more  determined  in  maintaining  the  re- 
spect which  he  justly  considered  as  due 
to  it.  Of  this,  besides  the  general  tenour 
of  his  conduct  in  society,  some  charac- 
teristical  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
once  when  he  dined  in  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  booksellers,  where  the  room 
being  small,  the  head  of  the  table,  at 
which  he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the  fire, 
he  persevered  in  suflfering  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  ft-om  the  heat,  rather  than 
quit  his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit 
above  him. 

*  I  am  not  entiVely  without  suspicion  that 
john>nn  moil  havo  felt  ft  little  momentary 
en.  ^     '  ved  the  good  things  of 

tbi'  >  I:  '■'!•■  <  <ii  <■■>,  did;  and  he  could  not 
bui  hr  rniJM]oii>-  tii  iL  he  deserved  a  much 
larger  share  <^l  tJjt^Eii  than  he  ever  had.  1 
atlt'ra|]itd  in  A  itti4i>L»aper  to  comment  on  the 
Mbavd  i^aHitijre  in  tliii  manner  of  Warburton, 
who  Q)Uiit  he  nllHiH^Li]  to  have  shown  uncom* 
roon  iiii^eniiitj^p  m  eiiving  to  any  aiithour's 
lekt  i^hiitevtr  in^Ji^cMng  he  chose  it  shonld 
carry  >  Ai  i.\m  iiuiLstion  may  amuse  my 
remrefi^  I  "^Ipjiil  ht^j;  talroduce  it: 

**  no  tayifli;  at  I3jl.  Johnbon*8  has  been 
m«rp  niii^i]itd!<rxro4i«]  than  his  applying  to 
Mf,  ie,  fn  ^ ,: .  ^  hi  11  1,1^  first  saw  him  at  his  fine 
pik.  I  '    Nou  eatddem  invideo  i 

mifw  m>kgit,  i.«»«  %wo celelirated  men  bul 
been  friends  for  many  years  before  Mr.  Biirlce 
entered  on  his  parlfamentary  career.  They 
were  botli  writers,  both  members  of  Thb  Ljtb- 
RART  Club;  when,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson 
saw.  Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation  so  much  more 
splendid  than  that  to  which  he  himself  had 
attained,  he  did  not  mean  to  express  that  he 
thought  it  a  disproportionate  pro«|ierlty ;  but 
while  he,  as  a  philosopher. asserted  an  exemp- 
tion from  envy,  non  equidem  invideo,  he  went 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  miror  magit; 
^.reby  signiryinff,  either  that  he  was  occu- 
pied in  admiriBf  what  be  was  glad  to  see : 
or,  perhaps,  that  coMidering  the  general  lot 
of  men  or  superiour  abilities,  he  -wondered 
that  Fortune,  who  is  represented  as  blind, 
shoaM,  ia  this  iastanee^  hive  been  so  just.'' 
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GoMtmitb,  in  his  div«rUne  simplicUy, 
eompkinert  one  day,  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, of  Lord  Camden.  "  I  met  him 
(said  lie)  at  Lord  Clare's  home  in  the 
ooantry,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man." 
The  company  having  ianehed  heartily, 
Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
fHend.  "  Nay,  Gentlemen  (said  he). 
Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  noble, 
man  ought  to  have  made  op  to  such  a 
man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  1  think  it  is  much 
against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected 

Nor  conM  he  patiently  endnre  to  hear, 
that  snchTespect  as  he  thoaght  due  oniy 
to  higher  intellectual  qoalities  shoold  be 
bestowed  on  men  of  slighter,  though  per* 
haps  more  amusing  talents.  ■  I  told  him, 
that  one  morning,  when  I  went  to  break- 
fast with  Garri»,  who  was  very  vain  of 
his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  ac- 
costed me  thus : — **  Pray  now,  did  yon 
—did  yon  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning 
the  corner,  eht"— "  No,  sir  (said  I). 
Pray  what  do  yon  mean  by  tlie  ques^ 
tion  r—**  Why  (replied  Garrick,  with 
an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe),  Lord  Camden  has  this 
moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long 
walk  together."  JpHMON.  "  Well>  sir, 
Garrick  talked  very  properly.  Lord 
Camden  waa  a  Httle  lawyer  to  be  asso- 
ciating so  familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds  observed,  with 
great  truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Gar- 
rick to  be  as  it  were  his  property.  He 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or 
to  praise  Garrick  in  his  presence  without 
contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame 
of  mind.  In  which  mutual  expressions 
pf  kindness  passed  between  us,  such 
as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to 
repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad 
inevitable  certainly  that  one  of  us  must 
survive  the  other.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir, 
that  is  an  affecting  consideration.  I  re- 
member Swift,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to 
Pope,  says, '  I  intend  to  come  over,  that 
we  may  meet  once  more ;  and  when  we 
must  part,it  is  what  happens  to  all  human 
beings.' "  Boswkll.  "  The  hope  that  we 
shall  see  our  departed  Mends  again  must 
support  the  mind."  Johnson.  "  Why 
yes,  sir*."  Boswkll.  "  There  is  a 
strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futu- 
rity. A  reverend  friend  of  ours  (naming 
him)  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness 
at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his 
study,  his  books."  Johnson.  **  This  is 
foolish  in  •  •  •  •  *.  A  man  need  not  be 
uneasy  on  these  grounds ;  for,  as  he  will 

•  [See  CD  the  same  subject,  p.  sos.    M}. 
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retain  his  conscionsBess,  h«  may  say  with 
the  philosopher.  Omnia  mea  meoum 
porta,'*  Boswaur.  *'  True,  sir :  we  may 
carry  our  books  in  onr  heads ;  but  still 
there  is  somethiag  painful  in  the  thoaght 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us 
pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago, 
when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I 
happened  lo  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it 
distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  a 
state  of  being  in  which  Shakspeare's 
poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady  whom  1 
then  much  admired,  a  very  amiable 
woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  re- 
lieved me  by  saying, '  The  first  thing  yoa 
will  meet  in  the  other  world  will  be  an 
elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works  pre- 
sented to  you.'"  Dr.  Johnson  smiled 
benignantly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear 
to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  returned  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room;  Mrs.  Desmoolins  doing  the  ho- 
nours of  the  tea  uble.  I  observed  that 
he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof  sheet 
of  his  "  Life  of  Waller"  on  Good 
Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  broa^ht  a  book 
on  agriculture,  which  wasjpnntedy  and 
was  soon  to  be  pnMisbed.  It  was  a  very 
strange  performance,  the  anthowr  having 
mixed  in  ii  his  own  thoughts  npon  vari- 
ous tepicks  along  with  his  remarks  ob 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  farming 
operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  absnrS 
profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  hii 
book  many  sneers  at  religion  with  equal 
ignorance  and  conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  per- 
mitted me  to  read  some  passages  aloud. 
One  was,  that  he  resolved  to  work  on 
Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned  he 
felt  §ome  weak  compunction ;  and  he  had 
this  very  curious  reflection : — "  I  was  born 
in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briers 
and  thorns  stiU  hangabont  me."  Dr.  John^ 
son  cooid  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridi« 
cuious  image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the 
fellow's  impiety.  «  However  (said  he), 
the  Reviewers  will  make  him  bang  him- 
self." He  however  observed,  '*  that  for. 
merly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensa- 
tion obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in 
the  time  of  harvest."  Indeed,  in  ritnai 
observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  what  they  should  be,  and  what 
many  of  them  are,  such  a  power  might  be 
wiseJy  and  safely  lodged  with  the  Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  14,  I  drank  tea 
with  him.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Dun-, 
combe  t,  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing 

^t  [William  Duucombe,  Em].  He  married 
the  sister  of  John  Hufffaes,  the  poet:  was  the 
authour  of  two  tragedies,  and  other  tDcenioua 
productiona;  and  died  Feb.  S6,  ITW,  as^ed  7».' 
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man.  "  He  used  to  eome  to  roe ;  I  did 
not  seek  mnch  after  him.  Indeed  I  never 
•ought  mach  after  any  body."  Boswxll. 
"  Ix>rd  Orrery,  I  suppose."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  I  never  went  to  him  bot  when 
be  sent  for  me."  Boswbll.  '*  Richard- 
son t"  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir.  But  I 
sought  after  George  Psalmanasar  the 
most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at 
an  alehouse  in  the  city." 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  in- 
stance which  1  discovered,  of  his  seeking 
iHfter  a  man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the 
Honourabie  Daines  Barrington  bad  pub- 
lished his  excellent  "  Observations  on 
the  Statutes  *,"  Johnson  waited  on  that 
worthy  and  learned  ■  gentleman  ;  and, 
baving  toM  him  bis  name,  courteonslv 
said,  **  I  have  read  your  book,  sir,  with 
great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be  better 
known  to  yon."  Thus  began  an  acquaint- 
ance which  was  continued  with  mutaal 
regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delin- 
quent, he  said,  **  They  should  set  him  in 
the  pillory,  that  he  may  be  punished  in 
a  way  that  would  disgrace  him."  I  ob- 
served, that  the  pillory  does  not  always 
disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  who,  I  thought,  was  not 
dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson.  **  Ay,  but 
he  was,  sir.  He  could  not  month  and 
strut  as  he  used  to  do  after  having  been 
there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a 
man  to  their  tables  who  has  stood  in  the 
pilk)ry." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with 
as  at  Dr.  Percy's  t  came  in.  Johnson 
attacked  the  Americans  with  intemperate 
vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  something 
i|»  their  favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was 
always  sorr^  when  he  talked  upon  that 
subject.  This,it  seems, exasperated  him ; 
though  he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The 
cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous  va- 
pour, which  was  afterwards  to  burst  In 
thunder. — We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London ; 
and  I  said,  "  We  must  get  him  out  of  it. 
All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him, 
and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  pou  to 
bim.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will." 
This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which 
there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  afterwards 
asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a 


thing.  Johnson.  '*.  Because,  sir,  you 
made  me  angry  about  the  Americans." 
BoswBLL.  "  But  why  did  you  not  take 


vonr  revenge  directly?"   Johnson  (smil- 
ing). "  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready. 

•  [4to.  1766.  The  worthy  autbour  died  many 
yean  after  Johnson,  March  13,  iWO,  aged 
aboat74.    M.] 

t  See  p.  411. 
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A  man  cannot  strike  till  be  lias  his  wea- 
pons." This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant 
confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing 
room,  very  genteelly  fitted  up ;  and  said, 
"  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered  when  I  talked  of 
my  having  asked  you  and  your  lady  to 
live  at  my  house.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her,  that  you  would  be  in  as  respectable 
a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir, 
the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  out." 
BosWBLL.  '*  She  has  a  little  both  of  the 
insolence  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of 
parts."  Johnson.  "  The  Insolence  of 
wealth  is  a  wretched  thing ;  but  the  con- 
ceit of  parts  has  some  foundation.  To 
be  sure,  it  ehouki  not  be.  Bnt  who  is 
without  it  t"  BosWKLL.  "  Yourself,  sir." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  1  play  not  tricks :  I 
lay  no  traps."  Boswbu..  "  No,  sir* 
You  are  six  feet  high,  and  you  only  do 
not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people 
that  sometimes  have  composed  the  house- 
hold of  great  families.  1  mentioned  that 
there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Eglintoune's  fsthen 
Dr.  Johnson  seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began 
to  enumerate.  *'  Let  us  see :  my  Lord 
and  my  Lady  two."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may 
be  long  enough.  Boswkll.  *'  Well,  but 
now  I  add  two  sona  and  seven  daughters 
and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will  mako 
twenty;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  al- 
ready." Johnson.  "  Very  true.  Yon 
get  at  twenty  pretty  readily;  but  yon 
will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We 
grow  10  five  feet  pretty  readily  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

On  Sunday,  April  10,  being  Easter 
day,  after  the  solemnities  of  the  festival 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  visited  him,  bnt 
could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christi- 
anity always  in  readiness,  that  my  reli- 
gious faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as 
any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need 
not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness  when  it 
should  be  attacked.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  yon 
cannot  answer  all  objections.  Yon  have 
demonstration  for  a  First  Cause :  yon  see 
be  must  be  good  as  well  as  powerful, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him 
otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  pre-> 
ferable.  Yet  yon  have  against  this,  what 
is  very  certain,  the  uttbappinessof  humaq 
life.  This,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation, 
that  there  may  be  a  perfect  system.  But 
of  that  we  were  not  sure  till  we  had  n 
positive  revelation."  I  told  bim  that  bis 
"  Rasselas"  had  often  made  me  un- 
happy ;  for  it  represented  the  misery  of 
human  life  so  well,  and  so  convincingly 
to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any  time 
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the  ImprtMioB  wore  off,  and  I  feiC  my- 
self eiwy,  I  bogaa  to  sospcct  aome 
delasion. 

On  Monday,  April  SO,  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  mmrning.  We  talked  of  a 
gentleman  who  we  apprehended  was 
gradnaliy  involving  hia  circumstances  by 
bad  management.  Johnson.  *'  Wasting 
a  fortone  Is  evaporation  by  a  thoosand 
imperceptible  means.  If  it  were  a  stream, 
they'd  stop  It.  Yoa  mast  speak  to  hlro. 
It  is  really  miserable.  Were  he  a  game- 
ster, it  could  be  said  he  had  hopes  of 
winning.  Were  he  a  bankrupt  In  trade» 
he  might  have  grown  rich;  but  he  has 
neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor  resolution  to 
spare.  He  docs  not  spend  fast  enough 
to  have  pleasure  ttom  It.  He  has  the 
crime  of  prodigality,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  parsimony.  If  a  man  Is  killed  in 
a  duel,  be  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has 
been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a 
man  to  lie  down  and  die:  to  bleed  to 
death  because  he  has  not  fortitnde  enough 
to  sear  the  wound,  or  even  to  stitch  It 
up.''  I  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to 
admire  the  fecundity  of  fancy  and  choice 
of  language  which  in  this  instance,  and, 
indeed,  on  almost  all  occasions,  he  dis- 
played. It  was  well  observed  by  Dr. 
Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  "  The 
conversation  of  Johnson  is  strong  and 
clear,  and  may  be  compared  to  an  an- 
tique sutne,  where  every  vein  and  muscle 
is  dtstfaKt  and  boM.  Ordinary  conversa- 
tion resembles  an  inferiour  cast." 

On  Saturday,  April  fiff,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the 
learned  Dr.  Mosgrave  •,  Counsellor  Le- 
land  of  Ireland,  son  to  the  historian, 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  some  more 
ladies.  "The  Project,"  a  new  poem, 
.was  read  to  the  company  by  Dr.  Mus- 
srave.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  no  power. 
Were  it  not  for  the  well  known  names 
with  which  it  is  filled,  it  would  be  no- 
thing: the  names  carry  the  poet,  not 
the  poet  the  names.''  Mvsoratk.  "  A 
temporary  poem  always  entertains  us." 
Johnson.  **  So  does  an  account  of  the 
criminals  hanged  yesterday  entertain 
us." 

He  proceeded ;— «*  Demosthenes  Tay- 
lor, as  he  was  called  (that  is,  the  Editor 
of  Demosthenes),  was  the  most  silent 
man,  the  merest  statue  of  a  man  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  com- 
pany with  him,  and  all  he  said  during  the 
whole  time  was  no  more  than  RicMtrd. 
How  a  man  should  say  only  Richard,  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  thus : 
Or.  Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary 

•  [Samnel  Muigrave,  M.  D.  Editor  of  Earl- 

Sides,  and  authnur  of  **  Dissertatiom  on  the 
Irecian  MjFtholofy,"  Sec.  publUhed  io  17S8, 
after  hit  death,  b/ilr.  Tyrwbiit.   M.]       ^ 


Orey,  and  ascribing  to  him  something 
that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Grey. 
So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said  (imitating 
ills  affected  sententious  emphasis  and 
nod)  •  Richard,* » 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of 
spirits,  exhibited  some  lively  sallies  of 
hyperbolical  compliment  to  Johnson, 
with  whom  she  bad  been  long  acquainted, 
and  was  very  easy.  He  was  quick  in 
catching  the  vnanner  of  the  moment,  and 
answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
the  hero  of  a  romance,  **  Madam,  yon 
crown  me  with  unfading  laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say 
that  a  pamphlet  meant  a  prose  piece. 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  A  few  sheets  pf 
poetry  unbound  are  a  pamphlet  t  as  much 
as  a  few  sheets  of  prose.^'  Musobavx. 
"  A  pamphlet  may  be  understood  to 
mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminsttf 
Hall,  that  is,  in  formal  language;  bvl 
in  common  language  it  is  understood  to 
mean  prose."  Johnson  (and  here  was 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  his  know> 
ing  clearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a 
thing  is).  **  A  pamphlet  is  understood 
in  common  language  to  mean  prose,  only 
from  this,  that  there  is  so  much  more 
prose  written  than  poetry ;  as  when  we 
say  a  book,  prose  is  understood  fbr  the 
same  reason,  though  a  t>ook  may  as  well 
be  in  poetry  as  in  prose.  We  understand 
what  is  most  general,  and  we  name  what 
is  less  flrequent." 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ire- 
land. M18B  Rkynoliw.  *'  Have  you  seen 
them,  sir?"  Johnson.  "  No,  madam,  I 
have  seen  a  translation  firom  Horace,  bv 
one  of  her  daughters.  She  showed  ft 
me."  Miss  Reynolds.  "  And  how  was 
It,  sir?"  Johnson.  '*  Why,  ven-  well  for 
a  young  Miss's  verses;— that  is  to  say, 
compared  with  excellence,  nothing ;  but, 
very  well  for  the  person  who  wrote  them. 
I  am  vexed  at  being  shown  verses  in 
that  manner."  Miss  Rjetnolik.  "  But  if 
they  should  be  good,  why  not  give  them 
hearty  praise?"  Johnson.  **  Why,  ma- 
dam, because  I  have  not  then  got  the 
better  of  my  bad  humour  fh>m  having 
been  shown  them.  Yon  must  consider, 
madam ;  beforehand  they  may  be  bad  as 
well  as  good.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  pot 
another  under  such  a  difflcuity  that  he 
must  either  hurt  the  person  by  telling  the 

t  [Dr.  Johnson  is  here  perfectly  correct, 
and  is  supported  by  the  usa^e  of  preceding 
writera.   80  In  Mubarvh  Dblicia,  a  collect 


tioR  of  pocais,  svn.  ISM  (the  writer  ia  apeak< 
ing   of  Sncltiina'     "*    "   — -•-'-^    -  — 
printed  In  folio): 


of  Sncltiina's  play  entitled  Aolacka^ 


'*  This  great  Toluminout  pampkht  nay  be 

said 
To  be  like  one  that  bath  more  hair  than 

head."  M,j 
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trnthy  or  bart  himself  by  telling  what 
is  not  trne."  Boswell.  "  A  man  often 
«1m>wb  his  writiags  to  people  of  eminence, 
to  obtain  from  Uiem,  either  from  their 
good  nature,  or  from  their  not  being  able 
to  tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  comnrendation, 
of  which  he  may  afterwards  avail  him- 
■elf."  Johnson.  **  Very  true,  sir.  There- 
fore the  man  who  is  asked  by  an  anthoar, 
what  be  thinks  of  his  work,  is  pot  to  the 
torture,  and  is  not  obliged  to  speak  the 
truth ;  so  that  what  he  says  is  not  coa- 
Mdered  as  his  opinion ;  yet  he  has  said 
it,  and  cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  au- 
thour,  when  mankind  are  hunting  him 
vrith  a  canister  at  his  tail,  can  saVf  '  I 
would  not  have  published  had  not  John- 
MB,  or  Reynolds,  or  Mnsgravc,  or  some 
other  good  judge  commended  the  work.' 
Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  vei^  difflco  It  ques- 
tion in  conscience,  whether  one  should 
advise  a  man  not  to  publish  a  work  if 
profit  be  his  object;  for  the^man  may 
say, '  Had  it  not  been  for  yon,  I  should 
have  had  the  money.'  Now  you  cannot 
be  sore;  for  you  have  only  your  own 
opinioD,  and  the  publick  may  think  very 
differently."  Sm  Joshua  Reynolob. 
"  Yos  must  upon  such  an  occasion  have 
tvro  judgments;  one  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may 
please  the  general  taste  at  the  time." 
JCMINBON.  "But  yon  can  be  $wre  of  nei- 
ther; and  therefore  I  should  scruple 
much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both 
Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused ; 
bis  first  by  Ganick,  his  second  by  Col- 
man,  who  was  prevailed  <m  at  last  by 
much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force, 
to  bring  it  on.  His  *  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field' i  myself  did  not  think  would  have 
bad  much  success*  It  was  written,  and 
■old  to  a  bookseller  before  his  <  Travel- 
ler;' but  published  after ;  so  little  expec 
tatioD  had  the  bookseller  f^om  It.  Had 
it  been  sold  after  the  'Traveller,'  he 
might  have  had  twice  as  much  money 
for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean 
price.  The  bookseller  had  the  advantage 
of  (Soldsmlth's  reputation  from  *  The 
Traveller'  in  the  sale,  though  Goldsmith 
had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy.'  Sir 
Joshua  Rsynolus.  '*  The  Beggar's  Opera 
affords  a  proof  how  strangely  people  will 
dtfer  in  opinion  about  a  literary  per- 
formance. Burke  thinks  it  bu  no  merit." 
Johnson.  '*  It  was  refused  by  one  of  the 
faooses;  but  I  should  have  thought  it 
would  succeed,  not  from  any  ereat  excel- 
lence In  the  writing,  but  from  the  novelty, 
and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the 
]M«ce,  which  keeps  the  audience  always 
attentive,  and  dismisses  them  in  good 
humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawingroom,  where 
was  a  considerable  increase  of  company. 


Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
complained  that  he  would  not  give  us  an 
exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there 
might  be  a  complete  edition.  He  smiled, 
and  evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he  in- 
tended to  do  it  I  have  no  doubt,  because 
I  have  heard  him  say  so ;  and  I  have  in 
my  possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly 
written  out,  which  he  entitles  HUtoria 
Studiorwn.  I  once  got  from  one  of  his 
friends  a  list  which  there  was  pretty  good 
reason  to  suppose  was  accurate,  for  it  was 
written  down  in  his  presence  by  this 
fk-iend,  who  enumerated  each  article  aloud, 
and  had  some  of  them  mentioned  to  him 
by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert  with  whom  it 
was  made  out ;  and  Johnson,  who  heard 
all  this,  did  not  contradict  it.  But  when 
I  showed  a  copy  of  this  list  to  him,  and 
mentioned  the  evidence  fbr  its  exactness, 
he  laughed  and  said,  "  I  was  willing  to 
let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and  never 
interfered."  Upon  which  I  read  it  to 
him,  article  by  article,  and  got  him  posi- 
tively to  own  or  refuse ;  and  then,  having 
obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some  other 
articles  confirmed  by  him  directly,  and 
afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made 
additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Bdward  Cave,  having  been 
mentioned,  he  told  ns,"  Cave  used  to  sell 
ten  thousand  of '  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine;' yet  such  was  then  his  minute 
attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should 
not  suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he 
would  name  a  particular  person  who  he 
heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Maga- 
Blne,  and  would  say, '  Let  us  have  some- 
thing good  next  month.' " 

It  was  observed  that  avarice  was  inhe- 
rent in  some  dispositions.  JoBnson.  "  No 
man  was  bom  a  miser,  because  no  man 
was  born  to  possession.  Every  man  Is 
bom  cupidtit — desirous  of  getting;  but 
not  avarus,— desirous  of  keeping.'^  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
maintam,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  a 
complete  miser  is  a  happy  man ;  a  miser 
who  gives  himself  whmly  to  the  one  pas* 
sion  of  saving."  Johnson.  "  That  is  flyinf 
in  the  fisce  of  all  the  world,  who  have 
called  an  avaricious  man  a  mUer  because 
he  is  mberable.  No,  sir ;  a  man  who  both 
spends  and  saves  money  is  the  hairiest 
man,  because  he  has  both  enjoyments." 

The  conversation  having  turned  on 
Bona  Mat*,  be  quoted,  fk-om  one  of  the 
Ana,  an  exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in 
a  maid  of  honour  in  France,  who  being 
asked  by  the  Queen  what  o'clock  it  was, 
answered, "  What  your  majesty  pleases." 
He  admitted  that  Mr.  Burke^s  classical 
pun  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  mob. 


Lege  eelMtui/* 
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was  admirable;  and  tboogli  be  was 
strangely  anwilUng  to  allow  to  that  ex- 
traordinary man  the  talent  of  wit  *,  be 
also  laaghed  with  approbation  at  another 
of  bis  playful  conceits ;  which  was,  that 
"  Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  good  desirable  manoar : 

*  Btt  modus  in  rehnt,    sunt  eerti    denique 
JIuesf;* 

that  is  to  say,  a  moduB  as  to  the  tithes, 
and  certain  jCn««." 

He  observed,  **  A  man  cannot  with 
propriety  speak  of  himself  except  he 
relates  simple  facts;  as, '  I  was  at  Kich- 
raond:'  or  what  depends  on  mensura- 
tion ;  as,  <  I  am  six  feet  high.'  He  is 
sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond ;  he  is 
sure  be  is  six  feet  high  :  but  he  cannot 
be  sure  be  is  wise,  or  that  he  has  any 
other  excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of  a 
roan's  self  is  oblique  praise.  It  is  in 
order  to  show  how  much  he  can  spare. 
It  has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise, 
and  all  the  reproach  of  falsebood.''^  Bos- 
well.  "  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from 
a  man's  strong  consciousness  of  his  faults 
being  observed.  He  knows  that  others 
would  throw  him  down,  and  therefore 
he  had  better  lie  down  softly  of  his  own 
accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  he  was  engaged 
to  dine  at  General  Paoli's,  where,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  1  was  still  enter- 
tained in  elegant  hospitality,  and  with 
all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  home.  I 
called  on  him,  and  accompanied  him  in 
a  hackney  coach.  We  stopped  first  at 
the  bottom  of  Hedge  Lane,  into  which  he 
went  to  leave  a  letter,  with  "  good  news 
for  a  poor  man  in  distress,"  as  he  told 
me.  I  did  not  question  him  particularly 
as  to  this.  He  himself  often  resembled 
Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  description  of 
Pope :  that  "  he  was  un  politique  aux 
chowe  et  aux  raves."  He  would  say, 
"  I  dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor  Square ;" 

*  See  this  question  fully  investiirated  in  the 
Notes  upon  my  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  He- 
bridea,"  edit,  a,  p.  si,  et  seq.  And  here,  as  a 
lawyer  miDdful  of  the  maxim  Suum  euique 
trlbnito,  I  canuot  Torbear  lo  mention  that  the 
additional  Note  begriania^  with  "  i  find  since 
the  former  edition,"  it  not  mine,  hut  was 
obiigrinKly  fttrnished  by  Mr.  Maione,  who  was 
•0  kind  its  to  superintend  the  press  while  I 
was  in  Scotland,  and  (he  first  part  of  the 
second  edition  was  printing.  He  would  not 
alrow  me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  authour : 
but,  as  it  is  exquisitely  acute  and  elegant,  I 
take  this  opportunity,  without  his  knowledge, 
to  do  him  justice. 

t  [This,  as  borh  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kear- 
ney  have  observed  to  me.  is  the  motto  to  '*  Au 
laqniry  toto  Customary  Eslures  and  Tenant's 
Rights,  4(c.— with  some  Considerations  for 
restraining  excessive  Fines.**  By  Everard 
Pieetwood,  Esq.  8vo.  1731.  But  it  is,  probably, 
a  mere  coincideoce.  Mr.  But ke  perhaps  never 
saw  that  pamphlet.   M.j 


this  might  be  with  a  Duke ;  or,  perhaps^ 
**  I  due  to-day  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town :"  or,  '*  A  gentleman  of  great  emi» 
nence  called' on  me  yesterday."  —  He 
loved  thus  to  keep  things  floating  in  com 
jectore :  Omne  ignohan  pro  magnifioo 
e$U  I  believe  i  ventured  to  dissipate  the 
clond,  to  unveil  the  mystery  more  freely 
and  Areqnendy  than  any  of  his  friends. 
We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman'a,  the 
well  known  toyshop,  in  St.  James's 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  St.  James'a  Place, 
to.  which  he  liad  been  directed,  but  not 
clearly,  for  he  searched  about  some  time, 
and  could  not  find  it  at  first ;  and  said> 
"  To  direct  one  only  to  a  corner  ahop  is 
toping  with  one."  I  suppose  he  meant 
this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  top  j  it  wiia 
the  first  time  that  I  knew  him  stoop  to 
such  sport.  After  he  had  been  some  time 
in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  out 
of  the  coach,  and  help  him  to  choose  a 
pair  of  silver  bnckles,  as  those  he  bad 
were  too  small.  Probably  this  alteration 
in  dress  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  by  associating  with  whom,  his 
external  appearance  was  mnch  improved. 
He  got  better  ck>thes ;  and  the  dark  co« 
lour,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  was 
enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs, 
too,  were  much  better ;  and,  during  tbeit 
travels  in  France,  he  was  furnished  with 
a  Paris  made  wi|;,  of  handsome  construc- 
tion. This  choosing  of  silver  backies  was 
a  negotiation :  "  Sir  (said  be),  I  will  not 
have  the  ridiculous  large  ones  now  in 
fashion  ;  and  I  will  give  no  more  than  a 
guinea  for  a  pair."  Such  were  the  print 
ciples  of  the  business :  and,  after  some 
examination,  he  was  fitted.  As  we  drove 
along,  I  found  Mm  in  a  talking  humour, 
of  which  I  availed  myself.  Boswell. 
"  I  was  this  morning  in  Ridley's  shop, 
sur ;  and  was  told  that  the  coHection  called 
'  Johnsoniana*  has  sold  very  much." 
Johnson.  '*  Yet  the  *  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides'  has  not  had  a  great  salej." 
BoswELL.  "  That  is  strange."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  for  in  that  book  I  have  toM 
the  w<Mrld  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not 
know  before." 

BoswELL.  *'  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Eld ;  and,  to  my  no 
small  surprise,  found  him  to  be  a  Stnf>. 
fordshire  Whig,  a  being  which  I  did 
not  believe  bad  existed."  Johnson.  "Sir, 

1  Here  he  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a 
different  notion  of  an  extensive  sale  from 
what  is  generally  entertained :  for  the  fact  is, 
tiiat  four  thousand  copies  of  that  excellent 
work  were  sold  very  quickly.  A  new  editioir 
has  been  printed  since  his  death,  liesides  that 
in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

[Another  edition  has  been  printed  since 
Mr.  Bos  well  wrote  the  above,  besides  re- 
peated editions  In  tlie  general  collection  of 
his  works  during  the  last  ten  years.    M.J 
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there  are  rascals  in  all  countries."  Bos- 
well.  "  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a  creature 
generated  between  a  nonjuring  parson  and 
one's  grandmother."  Johnson.  "  And  1 
have  always  said,  the  first  Whig  was  the 
Devil."  BoswELL.  "  He  certainly  was, 
rir.  The  Devil  was  impatient  of  subor- 
dination ;  he  was  the  first  who  resisted 
power : 

<  Better  to  reii^n  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Hea>- 
ven.' » 

.  At  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Langtou,  Marchese  Ghe- 
rardi  of  Lombardy,  and  Mr.  John  Spot- 
tiswoode  the  younger,  of  Spottiswoode  *, 
the  solicitor.  At  this  time  fears  of  an 
iiavasion  were  circulated ;  to  obviate 
which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed,  that 
Mr.  Fraser  Uie  engineer,  who  had  lately 
come  from  Dunkirk,  said  that  the  French 
had  the  same  fears  of  us.  Johnson.  *'  It 
18  thus  that  mutual  cowardice  keeps  us 
in  peace.  Were  one  half  of  mankind 
brave,  and  one  half  cowards,  the  brave 
would  be  always  beating  the  cowards. 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very 
uneasy  life  4  all  would  be  continually 
fighting :  but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on 
very  well." 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson. 
**  I  require  wine  only  when  I  am  alone. 
I  have  then  often  wished  for  it,  and  often 
taken  it."  Spottiswoode.  **  What,  by 
Way  of  a  companion,  sir?"  Johnson. 
^*  To  get  rid  of  myself,  to  send  myself 
away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure ;  and 
every  (Measure  is  of  itself  a  good.  It  is 
ft  good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil. 
A  man  may  have  a  strong  reason  not  to 
drink  wine;  and  that  may  be  greater 
than  the  pleasure.  Wine  makes  a  man 
better  pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to 
others.— Sometimes  it  does.  But  the  dan- 
ger is  that,  while  a  man  grows  better 
sleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  growing 
less  pleasing  to  others  t.— Wine  gives  a 
man  nothing.  It  neither  gives  him  know- 
ledge nor  wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man, 
una  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a 
dread  of  the  company  has  repressed.    It 

•  In  the  fi1irj*toLr>a3f  of  BcaiiflnJ  I  i\wu\A 
Imve  said,  *■  Mr.  John  S  pal  1 4  >i«  oni)(i  tJie 
jonngtr.  qf  lAal  UL,'^  luitnntiM  knvm  i^^M 
sense  ofUi-j  wtird  lery  wr'IJ>  ami  lu*  Ifiun:?*- 
Iilained  it  m  in^  UJctimurf,  voce  Jlk-"  It 
also  4i?nifl' -  iIh'  h.imi^;'  i§j  Mtic^irtiaith  r/ 
4Aat  ilk,  At  jLiilleniEKi  whii^^  turnanie 

and  the  til '     i     i    ► -Jate  »rie  ili*i  nmc.'' 

t  It  is  <  ..  ..^  ill  ^ai'erh  Utt,  Jn  lli.e 
AographUi  B'Maimiro,  Ih^it  he  (Jmi^lc  I'uly 
water;  and  [^liAt  ^nlnlti  lie  sm  in  a  cftnipH^ny 
who  were  tJrsrtktnff  wfin?f  *'  d*  hid  ihn  dex- 
terity to  aci'ihiriiiKidjie  hifi  EtlBcuur-e  ihi  ike 
fiiicb  of  Iht^iri  u  it  jfiP»A.'^  irckicEii  in  JriaV 
ng  be  meant,  the  itnurk  i*  ifuteiy  JavL  [Ml 
Mrely  a  moderuie  m-s*-  of  wine  BiTfii  »  (r»jtiy 
•of  spirits  vhich  iraicr-Liriiilii«:ri>.ii4^*  mu 


only  puts  in  motion  what  has  been  locked 
up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be  good,  or  it 
may  be  bad."  Spottiswoode.  **  So,  sir, 
wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a  box;  but 
this  box  may  be  either  full  or  empty  ?" 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  sir,  conversation  is  the 
key :  wine  is  a  picklock,  which  forces 
open  the  box  and  injures  it.  A  man 
should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have 
that  confidence  and  readiness,  without 
wine,  -which  wine  gives."  Boswell. 
**  The  great  difScnity  of  resisting  wine  is 
from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  good 
worthy  man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine, 
which  he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his 
cellar."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  all  this  notion 
about  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's 
imagining  himself  to  be  of  more  import- 
ance to  others  than  he  really  is.  They 
don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he  drinks 
wine  or  not."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
**  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time."  Johnson. 
"  For  the  timel— If  they  care  this  minute, 
they  forget  it  the  next.  And  as  for  the 
good  worthy  man ;  how  do  yon  know  he 
is  good  and  worthy  t  No  good  and  worthy 
man  will  insist  upon  another  man's  drink- 
ing  wine.  As  to  the  wine  twenty  years 
in  the  cellar, — of  ten  men,  three  say  this 
merely  because  they  must  say  something ; 
three  are  telling  a  lie,  when  they  say  they 
have  had  the  wine  twenty  years ; — three 
would  rather  save  the  wine ;— one,  per- 
haps, cares.  I  allow  it  is  something  to 
please  one's  company;  and  people  are 
always  pleased  with  those  who  partake 
pleasure  with  them.  But  after  a  man 
has  brought  himself  to  relinquish  the 
great  personal  pleasure  which  arises  fl-om 
drinking  wine,  any  other  consideration 
is  a  trifle.  To  please  others  by  drinking 
wine  is  something  only,  if  there  be  no- 
thing against  it.  I  should,  however,  be 
sorry  to  offend  worthy  men : 

'  Cnrst  be  the  Terse,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow. 
That  lends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe*'" 

Boswell.  **  Curst  be  the  sprin^f,  the 
wa^er."— Johnson.  •*  But  let  us  consider 
what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were 
obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing  else  that 
may  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  the  com- 
pany where  we  are."  Langton.  **  By 
the  same  rule  you  must  join  with  a  gang 
of  cut-purses."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir  ; 
but  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine ;  we 
must  allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To 
make  a  man  pleased  with  hims<elf,  let  me 
tell  yon,  is  doing  a  very  great'thing: 

'  Si  patris  vohtmus,  ti  Nobis  vivere  earl?  ** 

I  was  at  this  lime  myself  a  water- 
drinker,  upon  trial,  by  Johnson's  recom>- 
mendation.  Johnson.  "  Boswell  is  a 
bolder  combatant  than  Sir  Josbaa :  he 
argaes  for  wine  without  the  help  of  wine ; 
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bat  Sir  Joibaa  with  it."  Sir  Josbua 
Rktmolw.  "  B«t  to  pltaae  one's  com- 
pany ia  «  strong  motive."  Jobnwn  (  wlm, 
from  drinking  only  water,  snppoeed  every 
body  wbo  drank  wine  to  be  elevated). 
'*  I  won't  argne  any  more  with  you,  sir. 
Yon  are  too  far  gone."  Sir  JoaHUA.  "  I 
sbonld  have  thought  so  indeed,  shr,  had  I 
made  anch  a  speech  as  yon  have  now 
done."  JoHNBON  (drawing  hiaMelf  in, 
and  I  really  thooght  blushing).  «<  Nay, 
don't  be  angry.  I  did  not  mean  lo  offend 
you."  Sir  Jobbua..  '*  At  first  the  taste 
of  wine  was  disagreeable  to  me;  bat  I 
brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  I  might 
be  like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of 
drinking  wine  is  so  connected  with  pleas- 
ing yoar  eompany  that  altogether  tlicre  is 
something  of  social  goodness  in  it." — 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the 
same  thing  over  again."  Sib  Joshua. 
**  No,  this  is  new."  Johnson.  '*  Yoo 
put  it  in  new  words,  bat  it  is  an  old 
thought.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake  words 
for  thoughts."  Boswkll.  "  I  think  it  is 
a  new  thought ;  at  least,  it  is  in  a  new 
attitude."  Johnson.  '*  Nny,  sir,  it  is 
only  in  a  new  coat ;  or  an  old  coat  with 
a  new  facing.  (Then  laughing  heartily.) 
It  is  the  old  dog  in  a  new  doublet.— ^An 
extraordinary  instance,  however,  may 
occur  where  a  man's  patron  will  do  no- 
thing for  him,  unless  he  will  drink :  there 
mav  be  a  good  reason  for  drinking." 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  be- 
lieved was  really  uneasy,  if  his  comminy 
would  not  drink  hard.  Johnson.  **  That 
is  from  having  had  people  aboat  him 
wliom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand." BoewBLL.  **  Supposing  I  should 
be  tSte^tite  with  him  at  table."  John- 
son. '*  Sir,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
yonr  drinking  with  him  than  his  being 
sober  with  you"  B06WEI.L.  **  Why, 
that  is  true;  for  it  would  do  him  less 
hurt  to  be  sober  than  it  woald  do  me  to 
get  drunk."  Johnson.  *'  Yes,  sir ;  and 
tfom  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one 
would  not  wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
such  a  man.  If  he  must  always  have 
somebody  to  drink  with  him,  he  should 
buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  woald  be  sore 
to  have  it.  They  who  submit  to  drink 
as  another  pleases,  make  themselves  his 
slaves."  BoBWELL.  "  But,  sir,  you  will 
surely  make  allowance  for  the  daty  of 
hospitality.  A  gentleman,  who  loves 
drinking,  comes  to  visit  me."  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits ;  he 
comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man." 
BoswELL.  "  But,  sir,  you  and  I  should 
not  have  been  so  well  received  in  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if  I  had  not 
drank  with  oar  worthy  fHends.  Had  I 
drunk  water  only  as  you  did,  they  would 
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not  have  been  so  e(wdial."  Jobiwhi. 
"  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in 
his  travels  through  the  Netberlanda  he 
had  two  or  three  gentlemen  with  him ; 
and  when  a  bumper  was  necessary,  he 
pot  it  on  ^Aem.  Were  I  to  travel  again 
through  the  islands,  I  woald  have  Sir 
Joshua  with  me  to  take  the  bumpers." 
Boswkll.  ''  Bat,  sir,  let  me  put  a  case. 
Suppose  Sir  Jodiaa  should  take  a  jaunt 
into  Scotland ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to 
pay  me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  the  coun- 
try ;  I  am  overjoyed  at  seeing  him ;  we 
are  quite  bv  ourselves ;  shall  I  unsociably 
and  churlishly  let  blm  sit  drinking  by 
himself?  No,  no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua, 
you  shall  not  be  treated  so ;  I  will  takq 
a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  being  men- 
tioned. Johnson.  "  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
should  have  gone  to  see  her."  Spottis- 
wooDE.  "  Because  she  was  fifteen  years 
younger?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  bat 
now  they  have  a  trick  of  patting  every 
thing  into  the  newspapers." 

He  begged  of  General  Paoll  to  repeat 
one  of  the  introductory  stancks  of  the  first 
book  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem,"  which  he 
did,  and  then  Johnson  fonnd  fault  with 
the  simile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a 
cup  for  a  child,  being  transferred  from 
Lucretius  into  an  epick  poem.  The  Ge- 
neral said  he  did  not  imagine  Homer's 
poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  sapposed, 
because  he  ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony 
circumstances  of  refinement  not  found  in 
Greece  itself  at  a  later  period,  when 
Thacydides  wrote.  Johnson.  '*  I  recol- 
lect but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucy- 
dides  from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  onr  copies  of  Homer's  works ; 
I  am  for  tlie  antiquity  of  Homer,  and 
think  that  a  Grecian  colony  by  being 
nearer  Persia  might  be  more  refined  than 
the  mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  April 29, 1  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  where  were 
Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robertson  the  histo- 
rian. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow  of  the 
Admiral,  and  mother  of  the  present  Vis- 
count Falmouth  ;  of  whom,  if  it  be  not 
presumptuous  in  me  to  praise  hw,  I 
would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the  most 
agreeable,  and  her  conversation  the  best 
of  any  lady  with  whom  I  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  be  acquainted.  Before 
Johnson  came  we  talked  a  good  deal  of 
him  ;  Ramsay  said  he  had  always  found 
him  a  very  polite  man,  and  that  he 
treated  him  with  great  respect,  which  he 
did  very  sincerely.  I  said,  I  worahiped 
him.  Robertson.  *'  But  some  of  you 
spoil  him  ;  you  should  not  worship  him ; 
yon  should  worship  no  man."  Bosweu^ 
"  I  cannot  help  worshiping  him,  he  is  so 
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much  saperioar  to  <rther  men."  Robert- 
SON.  "  In  criticism,  and  in  wit  and  con- 
versation, he  is  no  doubt  very  excellent; 
bot  in  other  respects  he  is  not  above  other 
men :  he  will  believe  any  thing,  and  will 
strenaoosly  defend  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  Church  of 
England."  Boswkll.  *'  Believe  me, 
Doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken  as  to 
this ;  for  when  yon  talk  with  him  calmly 
in  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way 
of  thinkiog."  Robertson.  **  He  and  1 
have  been  always  very  gracious ;  the  first 
time  I  met  him  was  one  evening  at 
Strahan's,  when  he  bad  just  had  an  an- 
locky  altercation  with  Adam  Smith,  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  rough  that  Strahan, 
after  Smith  was  gone,  had  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  was  com- 
ing soon,  and  that  be  was  uneasy  to  think 
that  be  might  behave  In  the  same  manner 
to  me.  '  No,  no,  sir  (said  Johnson),  I 
warrant  yoq  Robertson  and  I  shall  do 
very  well.'  Accordingly  he  was  gentle 
and  good  humoured  and  courteous  with 
me  the  whole  evening ;  and  he  has  been 
so  upon  every  occasion  that  we  have  met 
since.  I  have  often  said  (laughing),  that 
I  have  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  Smith  for  my  good  reception.''  Boa- 
WBLL.  **  His  power  of  reasoning  is  very 
strong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of  draw- 
ing characters,  which  is  as  rare  as  eood 
portrait  painting."  Sir  Joshua  Rby- 
NOU36.  **  He  is  nndoubtediy  admirable 
in  this;  but,  in  order  to  mark  the  cha- 
racters which  he  draws,  he  overchai^es 
them,  and  gives  people  more  than  they 
really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had 
been  thus  talking  so  easy,  arrive  than 
we  were  all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  head-master;  and  were 
very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table  covered 
with  such  variety  of  good  things  as  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased. 

Rausay.  "  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Pope.  His 
poetry  was  higUy  admired  in  his  life- 
time, more  a  great  deal  than  after  his 
death."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  not  been 
less  admired  since  his  death ;  no  authours 
ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own  life- 
time as  Pope  and  Voltaire ;  and  Pope's 
poetry  has  been  as  much  admired  sipce 
his  death  as  during  his  life ;  it  has  onlv 
not  been  as  much  talked  of,  but  that  is 
owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant,  and 
people  having  other  writings  to  talk  of. 
Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and 
Homer  is  less  talked  of  than  YirgU ;  but 
they  are  not  less  admired.  We  must 
read  what  the  world  reads  at  the  mo- 
ment. It  has  been  maintained  that  this 
superfetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press 
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in  modern  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good 
literature,  because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so 
much  of  what  is  of  inferiour  value,  in 
order  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  so  that  better 
works  are  neglected  for  want  of  tiffle, 
because  a  man  will  have  more  gratifica- 
tion of  his  vanity  in  conversation,  ftom 
having  read  modern  books  than  from 
having  read  the  best  works  of  antiquity. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  we  have 
now  more  knowledge  generally  diffused ; 
all  our  ladies  read  now^,  which  is  a 
great  extension.— Modem  writers  are  the 
moons  of  literature  ;  they  shine  with 
reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from 
the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  fountain  of  knowledge ;  Rome  of 
elegance."  Ramsay.  "  I  suppose  Ho- 
mer's •  Iliad '  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in 
poetical  prose,  like  the  book  of  Ruth  or 
Job."  Robertson.  "  Would  you.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  are  master  of  the  English 
language,  but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part 
of  it."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  could  not 
read  it  without  the  pleasure  of  verse*." 
We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches. 
Johnson.  <'  All  that  is  really  krunon  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contained 
in  a  few  pages.  We  can  know  no  more 
than  what  the  old  writers  have  told  us  ; 
yet  what  lai-ge  books  have  we  upon  it, 
the  whole  of  which,  excepting  such  parts 
as  are  taken  from  those  old  writers,  is 
all  a  dream,  such  as  Wbitaker's  <  Man- 
chester.' I  have  heard  Henry's  *  History 
of  Britain'  well  spoken  of:  I  am  told  it 
is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as  the 
civil,  the  military,  the  religious  history  ; 
I  wish  mnch  to  have  one  branch  well 
done,  and  that  is  the  history  of  manners, 
of  common  life."  Robsrtson.  *'  Henry 
should  have  applied  his  attention  to  that 
alone,  which  is  enoneh  for  any  man ;  and 
he  might  have  found  a  great  deal  scat- 
tered in  various  books,  had  he  read  solely 
with  that  view.  Henry  erred  In  not  sell- 
ing his  first  volume  at  a  moderate  price 
to  the  booksellers,  that  they  might  have 

Jushed  him  on  till  he  bad  got  reputation, 
sold  my  'History  of  Scotland'  at  a 
moderate  price,  as  a  work  by  which  the 
booksellers  might  either  gain  or  not ;  and 
Gadell  has  told  me  4hat  Millar  and  he 
have  got  six  thousand  pounds  by  it.  I 
afterwards  received  a  much  higher  price 
for  my  writings.  An  authonr  should  sell 
bis  first  work  for  what  the  booksellers 

•  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Dacier 
made  in  vain,  has  tince  been  tried  in  our  own 
langiiajce,  by  the  editor  of*'  0<8ian,''BDd  »e 
must  either  think  very  meanly  of  lii«  abilities, 
or  allow  that  Or.  JofioBon  was  in  liie  rigiu. 
And  Mr.  Covrper,  a  man  of  real  geniut.bag 
miserably  failed  in  his  blank  verse  transla- 
tion. 
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will  give,  till  it  shall  appear  whether  he 
U  an  anthour  of  merit,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  parcbasemoney,  an 
authoar  who  pleases  the  pablick." 

Br.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  certain  nobleman ;  that  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest  minded  men  that 
ever  lived  ;  that  he  woald  sit  in  company 
qnite  sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing 
to  call  forth  his  intellectual  vigour ;  but 
the  moment  that  any  important  subject 
was  started,  for  instance,  now  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  defended  against  a  French 
invasion,  he  ^ould  rouse  himself,  and 
show  his  extraordinary  talents  with  the 
most  powerful  ability  and  animation. 
Johnson.  "  Yet  this  man  cut  his  own 
throat.  The  true  strong  and  sound  mind 
is  the  mind  that  can  embrace  equally 

Seat  things  and  small.  Now  I  am  told 
e  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a  servant, 
'  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which 
eame  in  such  a  vear;  it  lies  in  such  a 
corner  of  the  cellars.'  I  would  have  a 
man  great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in 
little  things."  He  said  to  me  afterwards, 
when  we  were  by  ourselves,  '*  Robertson 
was  in  a  mighty  romantick  humour,  he 
talked  of  one  whom  he  did  not  know; 
but  I  downed  him  with  the  King  of 
Prussia." — "  Yes,  sir  (said  I),  you  threw 
«  bottle  at  his  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  men- 
tioned, concerning  whom  both  Robertson 
and  Ramsay  agreed  that  be  had  a  con- 
stant firmne«s  of  mind  ;  for  after  a  labo- 
rious day,  and  amidst  a  multiplicity  of 
cares  and  anxieties,  he  would  sit  down 
with  his  sisters  and  be  quite  cheerful  and 
good  humoured.  Such  a  disposition,  it 
was  observed,  was  a  happy  gift  of  nature. 
Johnson.  "  I  do  not  think  so ;  a  man 
has  from  nature  a  certain  portion  of 
mind ;  the  use  he  makes  of  it  depends 
upon  his  own  free  will.  That  a  man  has 
always!  the  same  firmness  of  mind  I  do 
not  say ;  because  every  man  feels  his 
mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than  another ; 
but  I  think,  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or 
bad  humour  depends  upon  his  will." — I, 
however,  could  not  help  thinking,  that  a 
man's  humour  b  often  uncontrolable  by 
his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking 
wine.  "  A  man  (said  he)  may  choose 
whether  he  will  have  abstemiousness  and 
knowledge,  or  claret  and  ignorance." 
Dr.  Robertson  (who  is  very  companion- 
able) was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to  the 
proscription  of  claret.  Johnson  (with  a 
placid  smile).  '*  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not 
differ  with  me ;  as  I  have  said  that  the 
man  is  most  perfect  who  takes  in  the 
most  things,  1  am  for  knowledge  and 
claret."  Robertson  (holding  a  glass  of 
Seneroas  claret  in  his  hand).  "  Sir,  I  can 
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only  drink  your  h«alth."  Johnbon.  **  Sir, 
I  should  be  sorry  if  you  should  be  ever 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing 
more."  Robertson.  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you ;  when  yoB 
were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to 
hear  any  of  our  preachers,  whereas,  when 
I  am  here,  I  attend  your  pnblick  worship 
without  scruple,  and,  indeed,  with  great 
satisfaction."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that 
is  not  so  extraordinary:  the  King  of 
Siam  sent  ambassadours  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth;  but.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
sent  none  to  the  King  of  Siam  *." 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a 
want  of  knowledge  or  forgetfulness  ;  for 
Louis  the  Foui-teenth  did  send  an  em- 
bassy to  the  King  of  Siam  t,  and  the 
Abbe  Choisi,  who  was  employed  in  it, 
published  an  account  of  it  in  two  vo- 
lumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30, 1  found 
him  at  home  by  himself.  Soassonf. 
"  Well,  sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid 
dinner.  I  love  Ramsay.  You  will  not 
find  a  man  in  whose  conversation  there 
is  more  instruction,  more  information, 
and  more  elegance  than  in  Ramsay's." 
BoBWELL.  "  What  I  admire  In  Ramsay 
is  his  continuing  to  be  so  young."  John- 
son. "  Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is  to  be  admired. 
I  value  myself  upon  this,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my  conversa- 
tion. I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I  have 
no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight." 
BoswEix.  **  But,  sir,  would  not  yon  wish 
to  know  old  age?  He  who  is  never  an 
old  man  does  not  know  the  whole  of 
human  life ;  for  old  age  is  one  of  the 
divisiona  of  it."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir, 
what  talk  is  this?"  Bosweix.  **  I  mean, 
sir,  the  Sphinx's  description  of  it; — 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  would 
know  night,  as  well  as  morning  and 
noon."  JcHiNSON.  '*  What,  sir,  would 
you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of 
old  age?  Would  you  have  the  goot? 
Would  you  have  decrepitude?" — Seeing 
him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  far- 
ther ;  but  I  was  confident  that  I  was  in 
the  right.  I  would,  in  due  time,  be  a 
Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  people ;  and 
there  thotdd  be  some  difiference  between 
the  conversation  of  twenty-eight  and 
sixty-eight:!:.  A  grave  pictnre  should  not 

•Mfg.  Piozii  confidently  mentions  this  an 
having  passed  in  ScotlMd.  «  Aoecdotev.'' 
p.  6«.  * 

t  [The  Abbe  de  Choisi  was  seat  by  Louis 
XIV.  on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Siam  in 
1S83.  with  a  view,  it  iias  be«n  said,  to  convert 
the  Kingr  of  that  couotry  to  Christianity.  M.I 

I  [Johnson  clearly  meant  (nbat  the  authour 
has  often  elsewhere  mentioned),  that  he  had 
none  of  the  listlessnefis  of  old  age,  that  he 
had  the  same  activity  end  ewrgy  of  mind  as 
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be  gay.  There  »  n  serene,  solemfi,  pla 
cid  old  age.  Johnson.  **  Mrs.  Thrale's 
mother  raid  of  me  what  flattered  me 
mach.  A  clergyman  was  complaining 
of  want  of  society  in  the  country  where 
he  lived ;  and  said,  *  They  talk  of  runts  ;' 
(that  is,  yoang  cows)  •.  •  Sir  (said  Mrs. 
Salasbary),  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to 
talk  of  rants :'  meaning  that  I  was  a  man 
who  would  make  the  most  of  my  ritna- 
tlon,  whatever  it  was.'*  He  added,  **  I 
think  myself  a  very  polite  man." 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where 
there  was  a  very  large  company,  and  a 
4p-eat  deal  of  conversation ;  but  owing  to 
some  circumstance  which  I  cannot  now 
.  recollect,  I  have  no  record  of  any  part  of 
it,  except  that  there  were  several  people 
there  by  no  means  of  the  Johnsonian 
school;  so  that  less  attention  was  paid 
Xo  him  than  usual,  which  put  him  out  of 
hnmoar;  and  upon  some  imaginary  of- 
fence froin  me,  he  attacked  me  with  such 
nideoesa  that  I  was  vexed  and  angry, 
because  it  gave  those  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  npon  his  supposed 
ferocity,  and  ill  treatment  of  his  best 
friends.  I  was  so  much  hurt,  and  had 
my  pride  so  much  roused,  that  I  kept 
away  from  him  for  a  week  ;  and,  perhaps, 
might  have  kept  away  much  longer,  nay, 
gone  to  Scotland  without  seeing  him 
again,  had  not  we  fortunately  met  and 
been  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy 
chances  are  hnman  friendships  liable. 
.  On  Friday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him 
4it  Mr.  Langton'e.  I  was  reserved  and 
silent,  which  I  suppose  he  perceived, 
■and  might  reccdiect  the  cause.  After 
dinner,  when  Mr.  Langton  was  called 
out  of  the  room,  and  we  were  by  our- 
aelves,  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine, 
«nd  said,  in  a  tone  of  conciliating  cour- 
tesy, **  Well, how  have  you  done?"  Bos- 
well.  "  Sir,  you  have  made  me  very 
uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me  when 

formerW ;  not  that  a  man  ofBixty-eiKht  mif^ht 
dance  in  a  publick  aasembly  with  as  much 
propriety  aa  he  could  at  t«enty-ei);ht.  His 
conver«atirm,  beiujr  the  product  of  murh  vari- 
ouft  knowledtie,  greai  acuteneH,  and  extraor- 
dinary wit,  wa«  equally  well  guited  to  every 
period  of  life;  and  as  in  his  youth  it  probably 
did  not  exhibit  any  nnbecbnung  levity,  so 
certainly  in  his  later  years  it  was  totally  free 
from  the  garnilily  and  queruiousnesit  of  old 
ag^e.    MO 

•  rSnch  U  (he  siii^niflcalinn  of  tbi«  word  in 
Scotland,  and  it  should  seem  in  Wales.  (See 
{ncinnff  in  v.)  But  the  heifers  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  when  bioiigbt  to  England,  being 
always  smaller  than  those  of  this  country,  the 
word  runt  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense, 
and  generally  sif  nifies  a  heifer  diminutive  in 
size,  small  beyond  the  ordinary  frrowlh  of 
that  animal ;  and  in  this  sense  alone  the  word 
is  acknowledfjed  by  Dr.  Johuson,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary.   M.] 


we  were  last  at  Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds's. 
You  know,  my  dear  sir,  no  man  has  a 
greater  respect  and  affection  for  you,  or 
would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
to  serve  you.  Now  to  treat  me  so — ." 
He  insisted  that  I  had  interrupted  him, 
which  I  assured  him  was  not  the  case ; 
and  proceeded—"  But  why  treat  me  so 
before  people  who  neither  love  you  nor 
me?"  Johnson.  **  Well,  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  differ- 
ent ways,  as  you  please."  Boswkll.  •*  I 
said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  ob- 
served that  you  tossed  me  sometimes — I 
don't  care  how  often,  or  how  liigh,  he 
tosses  me  when  only  friends  are  present, 
for  then  I  fall  npon  soft  ground  :  but  I  do 
not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the 
case  when  enemies  are  present. — I  think 
this  is  a  pretty  good  image,  sir."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  it  is  oiie  of  the  happiest  I 
have  ever  heard." 

The  troth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in 
the  wounds  which  he  inflicted  at  any 
time,  unless  they  were  irritated  by  some 
malignant  infnsion  by  other  hands.  We 
were  instantly  as  cordial  again  as  ever, 
and  joined  in  hearty  laugh  at  some  ludi- 
crous but  innocent  peculiarities  of  one  of 
our  friends.  Boswbll.  *•  Do  yon  think, 
sir,  it  is  always  cnlpable  to  laugh  at  a 
man  to  his  facet"  Johnson.  **  Why, 
Hir,  that  depends  upon  the  man  and  the 
thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man  and  a  slight 
thing,  you  may ;  for  yon  take  nothing 
valuable  from  him." 

He  said,  **  1  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's 
sermon  on  Devotion,  from  the  text '  Cor- 
nelius, a  devout  man.'  His  doctrine  is 
the  best  limited,  the  best  expressed : 
there  is  the  most  warmth  without  fana- 
ticism, the  most  rational  transport.  There 
is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and 
I'd  have  him  correct  it;  which  is,  that 
'  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  I'  there 
are  many  good  men  whose  fear  of  God 
predominates  over  their  love.  It  may 
discourage.  It  was  rashly  said.  A  noble 
sermon  it  is  indeed.  I  wish  Blair  would 
come  over  to  the  Church  of  England." 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the 
**  flow  of  talk"  went  on.  An  eminent 
aothonr  being  mentioned ;  —  Johnson, 
'*  He  is  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  con- 
versation is  neither  instructive  nor  bril- 
liant. He  does  not  talk  as  if  impelled 
by  any  fulness  of  knowledge  or  vivacity 
of  imagination.  His  conversation  is  like 
that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks 
with  no  wish  either  to  inform  or  to  hear, 
bat  only  because  he  thinks  it  does  not  be- 

come  < ■   to  sit  in  a  company 

and  say  nothing." 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anec- 
dote of  J^dison   having   diatingnishcd 
FF 
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Goldsmith,  in  bis  div«ninf  simplicity* 
complained  one  day,  in  a  miaed  com- 
Dany,  of  Lord  Camden.  **>  I  met  liim 
(said  he)  at  Lord  Clare's  house  in  the 
conntry,  and  he  tools  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man." 
Hie  company  having  laaghed  heartily, 
Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
fHend.  '*  Nay,  Gentlemen  (said  he). 
Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  noble- 
man  ought  to  have  made  op  to  such  a 
man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  Is  much 
against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected 
him." 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear, 
that  suchTespect  as  he  thought,  due  only 
to  higher  intellectual  qualities  should  be 
bestowed  on  men  of  slighter,  though  per- 
haps more  amusing  talents.  ■  I  told  him, 
that  one  morning,  when  I  went  to  break- 
fast with  Garriek,  who  was  very  vain  of 
his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  ac- 
costed me  thus : — "  Pray  now,  did  yon 
— did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning 
the  corner,  ehf"— "  No,  sir  (said  I). 
Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  the  ques- 
tion r*— "  Why  (replied  Garriek,  with 
an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe).  Lord  Camden  has  this 
moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long 
walk  together.''  Jqhnson.  "  Well>  sir, 
Garriek  talked  very  properly.  Lord 
Camden  waa  a  little  kuvyer  to  be  asso- 
ciating so  familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with 
great  truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Gar- 
riek to  be  as  it  were  his  property*  He 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or 
to  prabe  Garriek  in  bis  pi-esence  without 
contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame 
of  mind,  in  which  mutual  expressions 
9f  kindness  passed  between  us,  such 
as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to 
repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad 
inevitable  certainly  that  one  of  us  must 
survive  the  other.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir, 
that  is  an  affecting  consideration.  I  re- 
member Swift,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to 
Pope,  says,  *  I  intend  to  come  over,  that 
we  may  meet  once  more ;  and  when  we 
must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all  humad 
beings.' "  BoswELL.  "  The  hope  that  we 
shall  see  our  departed  ftiends  again  must 
support  the  mind."  Johnson.  **  Why 
yes,  sir*."  Boswell.  "  There  is  a 
strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futu- 
rity. A  reverend  friend  of  ours  (naming 
him)  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness 
at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his 
study,  his  books."  Johnson.  "  This  is 
foolish  in  •  •  •  •  •.  A  man  need  not  be 
uneasy  on  these  grounds ;  for,  as  he  will 

•  [See  on  the  same  subject,  p.  SOS.   M]. 


retain  his  conscionsnesa,  he  may  say  v?ith 
the  philosopher.  Omnia  mea  meoum 
portoJ*  BoswBUi.  "  True,  sir :  we  may- 
carry  our  books  in  our  heads;  but  still 
there  is  something  painful  in  the  thoogbt 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us 
pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago, 
when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it 
distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  a 
state  of  being  in  which  Shakspeare's 
poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady  whom  I 
then  much  admired,  a  very  amiable 
woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  re- 
lieved roe  by  saying,  *  The  first  thing  you 
will  meet  in  the  other  world  will  be  an 
elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works  pre- 
sented to  you.' "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled 
benignautly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear 
to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  returned  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  doing  the  ho- 
nours of  the  tea  table.  I  observed  that 
he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof  sheet 
of  his  <'  Life  of  Waller"  on  Good 
Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  bcoa|;ht  a  book 
oo  agricolture,  which  was  prmted,  and 
was  soon  to  be  puMisfaed.  It  was  a  vwy 
strange  perfwmance,  the  anthour  having 
mixed  in  ii  his  own  thoughts  upon  vari- 
ous topidts  akmg  with  his  remarks  on 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  farming 
operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  abrard 
profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  Iris 
book  many  sneers  at  religion  with  equal 
ignorance  and  conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  per- 
mitted me  to  read  some  passages  alond.- 
One  was,  that  he  resolved  to  wwk  on 
Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned  he 
felt  •ome  weak  com  punction ;  and  he  had 
this  very  curious  reflection : — *  *  I  was  bora 
in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briers 
and  thorns  sUU  hang  about  me."  Br.  John* 
son  could  not  help  laughing  at  this-ridi" 
culous  image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the 
fellow's  impiety.  **  However  (said  he), 
the  ReviewoY  will  make  him  hang  him- 
self." He  however  observed,  '<  tlwt  for*, 
merly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensa- 
tion obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in 
the  time  of  harveM."  Indeed,  in  ritual 
observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  what  they  should  be,,  and  what 
many  of  them  are,  such  a  power  might  be 
wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  the  Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  14,  I  drank  tea 
with  him.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  t,  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing 

t  [William  Duucombe,  Esq.  He  marrieil 
the  sitter  of  John  Hushes,  the  poet:  was  the 
authour  of  two  trareffieB,  and  other  tngeniou* 
praducliont;  and  died  Feb.  86, 17W,  aj^cd  79.' 
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man.  **  He  nsed  to  come  to  me ;  I  did 
not  seek  mnch  after  kkn.  Indeed  I  never 
sought  mach  after  any  body."  Boswbll. 
**  Lord  Orrery,  I  soppose."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  I  never  went  to  him  but  when 
be  Bent  for  me."  Boswsll.  **  Richard- 
son t"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  Bat  I 
sought  after  George  Psaimanaaar  the 
most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at 
an  alehouse  in  the  city." 
■  I  am  happy  to  mention  another  in- 
stance which  1  discovered,  of  bis  seeking 
qfter  a  man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the 
Honourable  Daines  Barrington  had  pub- 
lished his  excellent  *'  Observations  on 
the  Statutes*,"  Johnson  waited  on  that 
worthy  and  learned  ■  gentleman  ;  and, 
having  told  him  his  name,  ceurteouslv 
said,  **  I  have  read  your  book,  sir,  with 
great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be  better 
known  to  yon."  Thus  began  an  acquaint- 
ance which  was  continued  with  mutual 
regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delin- 
quent, he  said,  **  They  should  set  him  in 
the  pillory,  that  he  may  be  punished  in 
a  way  that  would  disgrace  him."  I  ob- 
served, that  the  pillory  does  not  always 
disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  who,  I  thought,  was  not 
dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson.  "  Ay,  but 
he  was,  sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and 
strut  as  he  used  to  do  after  having  been 
there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a 
man  to  their  tables  who  has  stood  in  the 
plltoiy." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with 
ns  at  Dr.  Percy's  t  came  in.  Johnson 
attacked  the  Americans  with  intemperate 
vehemence  of  abuse.    I  said  something 

at  their  favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was 
ways  sorry  when  he  talked  upon  that 
subject.  This,  it  seemr,  exasperated  him ; 
thoueh  he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The 
cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous  va- 
pour, which  was  afterwards  to  burst  In 
thunder.— We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London  ; 
and  I  said,  "  We  must  get  him  out  of  it. 
All  his  Ariends  must  quarrel  with  him, 
and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  you  to 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will." 
This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which 
there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  afterwards 
asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a 
thing.  Johnson.  "  Because,  sir,  you 
made  me  angry  about  the  Americans." 
BofiWKLL.  "  But  why  did  you  not  take 
your  revenge  directly?"  Johnson  (smil- 
ing). "  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready. 

•  [410.  1766.  The  worthy  aothour  died  many 
fean  after  Johnion,  March  13,  ifioo,  aged 
about  74.    M.] 

t  See  p.  411. 
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A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his  wea- 
pons." This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant 
confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing 
room,  very  genteelly  fitted  up ;  and  said, 
**  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered  when  1  talke<1  of 
my  having  asked  you  and  your  lady  to 
live  at  my  house.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her,  that  you  would  be  in  as  respectable 
a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir, 
the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  out." 
BoswELL.  "  She  has  a  tittle  both  of  the 
insolence  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of 
parts."  Johnson.  **  The  insolence  of 
wealth  is  a  wretched  thing ;  but  the  con- 
ceit of  parts  has  some  foundation.  To 
be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  But  who  is 
without  it?"  BoswfLL.  "  Yourself,  sir." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  I  play  not  tricks  :  -I 
lay  no  traps."  Boswjbll.  "  No,  sir* 
You  are  six  feet  high,  and  yon  only  do 
not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people 
that  sometimes  have  composed  the  house- 
bold  of  great  families.  1  mentioned  that 
there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Eglintonne's  fathen 
Dr.  Johnson  seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began 
to  enumerate.  "  Let  us  see :  my  Lord 
and  ray  Lady  two."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may 
be  long  enough.  Boswell.  **  Well,  but 
now  I  add  two  sons  and  seven  daughters 
and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will  make 
twenty;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  al- 
ready." Johnson.  '*  Very  true.  You 
get  at  twenty  pretty  readily;  but  you 
will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We 
grow  10  five  feet  pretty  readily  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

On  Sunday,  April  10,  being  Easter 
day,  after  the  solemnities  of  the  festival 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  visited  him,  but 
could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christi- 
anity always  in  readiness,  that  my  reli- 
gious faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as 
any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need 
not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness  when  it 
should  be  attacked.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  yon 
cannot  answer  all  objections.  Yon  hav« 
demonstration  for  a  First  Cause :  yon  see 
he  must  be  good  as  well  as  poweifu), 
because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him 
otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  pre<> 
ferable.  Yet  yon  have  against  this,  what 
is  very  certain,  the  unhappinessof  hnmaa 
life.  Tills,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation; 
that  there  may  be  a  perfect  system.  But 
of  that  we  were  not  sure  till  we  had  a 
positive  revelation."  I  told  him  that  hto 
"  Rasselas"  had  often  made  me  un- 
happy ;  for  it  represented  the  misery  of 
human  life  so  well,  and  so  convincingly 
to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any  time 
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Goktonith,  in  hit  diverting  «implicity, 
complained  one  day,  in  a  miaed  com- 
pany, of  Lord  Camden.  "  I  met  bim 
(said  be)  at  Lord  Clare's  boose  in  the 
oQQOtry,  and  be  took  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  if  I  bad  been  an  ordinary  man." 
The  company  having  laagbed  heartily, 
Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
fHend.  "  Nay,  Gentlemen  (said  he). 
Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  noble- 
man  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a 
man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  1  thinli  it  is  moch 
against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected 
him." 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  bear, 
that  snchTespect  as  he  thought  due  only 
to  higher  intellectual  Qualities  should  be 
bestowed  on  men  of  slighter,  though  per- 
haps more  amusing  talents.  I  told  him, 
that  one  morning,  when  I  went  to  breali- 
fast  with  Garriek,  who  was  very  vain  of 
his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  ac- 
costed me  thus : — '*  Pray  now,  did  you 
—did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning 
the  corner,  ehi"— "  No,  sir  (said  I). 
Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  the  qnes- 
tion  r*—*'  Why  (replied  Garriek,  with 
an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe).  Lord  Camden  has  this 
moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long 
walk  together."  Jqhnson.  "  Well»  sir, 
Garriek  talked  very  properly.  Lord 
Camden  waa  a  little  Icuoyer  to  be  asso- 
ciating so  familiarly  with  a  pl«yer." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with 
great  truth,  tliat  Johnson  considered  Gar- 
riek to  be  as  it  were  his  property.  He 
wonld  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or 
to  praise  Garriek  in  his  presence  without 
contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame 
of  mind,  in  which  mutual  expressions 
pf  kindness  passed  between  us,  such 
as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to 
repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad 
inevitable  certainly  that  one  of  us  must 
survive  the  other.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir, 
that  is  an  affecting  consideration.  I  re- 
member Swift,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to 
Pope,  says, '  I  intend  to  come  over,  that 
we  may  meet  once  more ;  and  when  we 
must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all  human 
beings.' "  Boswbll.  **  The  hope  tliat  we 
shall  see  our  departed  ftlends  again  must 
support  the  mind."  Johnson.  *'  Why 
yes,  sir*."  Boswell.  '*  There  is  a 
strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futu- 
rity. A  reverend  friend  of  ours  (naming 
bim)  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness 
at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his 
study,  his  books."  Johnson.  "  This  is 
foolish  in  *  *  *  *  *.  A  man  need  not  be 
uneasy  on  these  grounds ;  for,  as  be  will 

•  [See  oD  the  same  sul^ect,  p.  9M.  M]. 
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retain  his  coMcioiuneas»  be  may  say  with 
the  philosopher.  Omnia  mea  meoum 
porta,'*  BoBWiu^.  "  True,  sir :  we  may 
carry  our  books  in  our  heads;  but  still 
there  is  something  painful  in  the  thoaght 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us 
pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago* 
when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I 
happened  lo  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it 
distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  « 
state  of  being  in  which  Shakspeare'a 
poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady  whom  I 
then  much  admired,  a  very  amiable 
woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  re- 
lieved me  by  saying,  *  The  first  thing  yoa 
will  meet  in  the  other  world  will  be  aa 
elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works  pre- 
sented to  you.' "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled 
benignautly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear 
to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  returned  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  doing  the  ho- 
nours of  the  tea  table.  I  observed  that 
he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof  sheet 
of  his  "  Life  of  Waller"  on  Good 
Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  bcoa|;bt  a  book 
on  agriculture,  which  was  pnnted,  and 
was  soon  to  be  pttMisbed.  It  was  a  very 
strange  performance,  the  anthonr  having 
mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  vari> 
oos  tepicks  along  with  his  remarks  on 
ploQgbing,  sowing,  and  other  faroung 
operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  absanl 
profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  iuB 
book  many  sneers  at  religion  with  eqnal 
ignorance  and  conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  per- 
mitted  me  to  read  some  passages  aloud. 
One  was,  that  he  resolved  to  work  on 
Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned  he 
felt  tome  weak  compunction ;  and  be  had 
this  very  curious  reflection : — "  I  was  bom 
in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briers 
and  thorns  still  hang  about  me."  Dr.  Johno 
son  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridi' 
culons  image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the 
fellow's  impiety.  **  However  (said  he), 
the  Reviewers  will  make  him  hang  him- 
self."  He  however  observed,  **  that  for- 
merly there  might  have  been  a  dispenaa-, 
tion  obtained  for  working  on  Sunaay  in 
the  time  of  harveU."  Indeed,  in  ritual 
observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  what  they  should  be,  and  what 
many  of  them  are,  such  a  power  might  be 
wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  the  Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  14,  I  drank  tea 
with  him.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Dnq. 
combe  t,  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing 

t  [William  Duucombe,  Em|.  Ha  married 
the  sister  of  John  Hugbes,  the  poet:  was  the 
auUiour  of  two  iraredies,  and  other  lageniou* 
producliont;  and  died  Feb.  96, 17»,  Agtd  79.' 
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man.  "  He  nsed  to  come  to  me ;  I  did 
not  seek  much  after  him.  Indeed  I  never 
soaght  mach  after  any  body."  Boswell. 
*'  Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  I  never  went  to  bim  bat  when 
be  sent  for  me."  Boswbix.  **  Richard- 
son 1"  Johnson.  '*  Yes,  sir.  Bnt  I 
sought  after  George  Psalmanaur  the 
most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at 
an  alehouse  in  the  city." 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  in> 
stance  which  1  discovered,  of  his  seeking 
after  a  man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the 
Honourable  Daines  Banington  had  pui>- 
lished  his  excellent  **  Observations  on 
the  Statutes*,"  Johnson  waited  on  that 
worthy  and  learned  ■  gentleman  ;  and, 
having  told  him  his  name,  courteously 
said,  '*  1  have  read  vour  book,  sir,  with 
great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be  better 
known  to  yon."  Thus  began  an  acquaint- 
ance which  was  continued  with  mutual 
regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delin- 
qnent,  he  said,  *<  They  should  set  him  in 
the  pillory,  that  he  may  be  punished  in 
«  way  that  would  disgrace  him."  I  ob- 
served, that  the  pillory  does  not  always 
disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  who,  I  thought,  was  not 
dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson.  "  Ay,  but 
he  was,  sir.  He  could  not  month  and 
strut  as  he  used  to  do  after  having  been 
there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a 
man  to  their  tables  who  has  stood  in  the 
piltoiy." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with 
ns  at  Dr.  Percy's  t  came  in.  Johnson 
attacked  the  Americans  with  intemperate 
vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  something 
i|i  their  favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was 
aJways  sorry  when  he  talked  upon  that 
subject.  This,  it  seemr,  exasperated  him ; 
though  be  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The 
cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous  va- 
pour, which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in 
thunder. — We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  running  oat  his  fortune  in  London ; 
and  I  said,  "  We  must  get  him  out  of  it. 
All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him, 
and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away." 
Johnson*  **  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  you  to 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will." 
This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which 
there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  afterwards 
asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a 
thing.  Johnson.  '*  Because,  sir,  you 
made  me  angry  about  the  Americans." 
Boflwjox.  *'  But  why  did  yon  not  take 
voor  revenge  directly?"  Johnson  (smil- 
ing). "  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready. 

•  [410.  1766.  The  worthy  authour  died  many 
yean  after  Johnson,  March  13,  1600,  aged 
about  74.    M.] 

t  See  p.  411. 
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A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his  wea^ 
pons."  This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant 
confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing 
room,  very  genteelly  fitted  up ;  and  said, 
"  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered  when  I  talked  of 
my  having  asked  yon  and  your  lady  to 
live  at  my  house.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her,  that  you  would  be  in  as  respectable 
a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir, 
the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  out." 
BoswBLL.  "  She  has  a  little  both  of  the 
insolence  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of- 
parts."  Johnson.  '*  The  insolence  of 
wealth  is  a  wretched  thing ;  hot  the  con- 
ceit of  parts  has  some  foundation.  To 
be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  Bnt  who  is 
without  it?"  BoswfLL.  "  Yourself,  sir." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  I  play  not  tricks  :  -I 
lay  no  traps."  Boswxll.  **  No,  sir« 
You  are  six  feet  high,  and  yon  only  do 
not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people 
that  sometimes  have  composed  the  hottse-> 
bold  of  great  families.  1  mentioned  that 
there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Eglintonne's  fathen 
Dr.  Johnson  seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began 
to  enumerate.  "  Let  us  see :  mv  I^rd 
and  my  Lady  two."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  if  yon  are  to  count  by  twos,  yon  may 
be  long  enough.  Boswell.  *'  Well,  but 
now  1  add  two  sons  and  seven  daughters 
and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will  make 
twenty;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  aU 
ready."  Johnson*  "  Very  true.  You 
get  at  twenty  pretty  readily;  but  yon 
will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We 
grow  to  five  feet  pretty  readily  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

On  Sunday,  April  10,  being  Easter 
day,  after  the  solemnities  of  the  festival 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  visited  him,  but 
could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christi- 
anity always  in  readiness,  that  my  reli- 
gious faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as 
any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need 
not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness  when  it 
should  be  attacked.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  yon 
cannot  answer  all  o^ections.  Yon  havo 
demonstration  for  a  First  Cause :  yon  see 
he  must  be  good  as  well  as  powerful, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him 
otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  pre<> 
ferable.  Yet  you  have  against  this,  what 
is  very  certain,  the  unhappinessof  humaa 
life.  This,  however,  gives  ns  reason  to 
hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation, 
that  there  may  be  a  perfect  system.  Bnt 
of  that  we  were  not  snre  till  we  had  « 
positive  revelation."  I  told  him  that  Ms 
"  Rasselas"  had  often  made  me  un- 
happy ;  for  it  represented  the  misery  of 
human  life  so  well,  and  so  convincingly 
to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any  time 
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GokUmith,  in  his  div«rUnf  simplicity, 
ccnnplaineil  one  day,  ia  a  mixed  com- 
pany, of  Lord  Camden.  **  I  met  him 
(said  he)  at  Lord  Clare's  house  in  the 
ooantry,  and  he  tools  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man." 
The  company  having  laughed  heartily, 
Johns<Hi  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
Ariend.  "  Nay,  Gentiemea  (said  he), 
Br.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  noble. 
man  ought  to  have  made  op  to  such  a 
man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  much 
'  1st  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected 
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Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear, 
that  snehTespect  as  be  thought  due  only 
to  higher  intellectual  qualities  should  be 
bestowed  on  men  of  slighter,  though  per- 
haps more  amusing  Ulents.  I  told  him, 
that  one  morning,  when  I  went  to  break- 
fast with  Garriek,  who  was  very  vain  of 
his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  ac- 
costed roe  thus : — '*  Pray  now,  did  you 
— did  yon  roeet  a  little  lawyer  turning 
the  corner,  ehl" — "  No,  sir  (said  I). 
Pray  what  do  yon  mean  by  tlie  ques- 
tion r—"  Why  (replied  Garriek,  with 
an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe).  Lord  Camden  has  this 
moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long 
walk  together."  Jqhnson.  "  Wel]»  sir, 
Garriek  talked  very  properly.  Lord 
Camden  wcu  a  little  lawyer  to  be  asso- 
ciating so  familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with 
great  truth,  thia  Johnson  considered  Gar- 
riek to  be  as  it  were  his  property.  He 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or 
to  praise  Garriek  in  his  presence  without 
contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame 
of  mind,  in  which  mutual  expressions 
^f  kindness  passed  between  us,  such 
as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to 
repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad 
inevitable  certainly  that  one  of  us  must 
survive  the  other.  Johnson.  *'  Yes,  sir, 
that  is  an  affecting  consideration.  I  re- 
member Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Pope,  says,  *  I  intend  to  come  over,  that 
we  may  meet  once  more;  and  when  we 
must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all  human 
beings.' "  Boswkll.  "  The  hope  that  we 
shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  roast 
support  the  mind."  Johnson.  **  Why 
yes,  sir*."  Bobwell.  "  There  is  a 
strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futu- 
rity. A  reverend  friend  of  ours  (naming 
him)  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness 
at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his 
study,  his  books."  Johnson.  **  This  is 
foidish  in  *  *  *  *  *.  A  roan  need  not  be 
uneasy  on  these  grounds ;  for,  as  he  will 

•  [See  on  the  same  subject,  p.  so«.   M]. 


retain  hb  conaaonsnesa,  he  mity  say  v?ith 
the  philosopher,  Omiua  mea  meovm 
porto.'*  BoBWiu^.  "  True,  sir :  we  may 
carry  our  books  in  our  heads;  but  still 
there  is  something  painful  in  the  thought 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us 
pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago, 
when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it 
distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  « 
state  of  being  in  which  Shakspeare's 
poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady  whom  I 
then  much  admired,  a  very  amiable 
woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  re- 
lieved me  by  saying,  *  llie  first  thing  yon 
will  meet  in  the  other  world  will  be  an 
elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works  pre- 
sented to  yon.' "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled 
benignantly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear 
to  flisapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  returned  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  doing  the  ho- 
nours of  the  tea  table.  I  observed  that 
he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof  sheet 
of  his  "  Life  of  Waller"  oo  Good 
Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  bconght  a  book 
on  agriculture,  which  was  printed,  and 
was  soon  to  be  published.  It  was  a  very 
strange  performance,  the  anthour  having 
mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  vari- 
ous tepicks  akwg  with  his  remarks  on 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  farming 
operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  absard 
profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  hia 
book  many  sneers  at  religion  with  equal 
ignorance  and  conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  per. 
mitted  me  to  read  some  passages  aloud. 
One  was,  that  he  resolved  to  work  on 
Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned  be 
felt  tome  weak  compunction ;  and  be  had 
this  very  curious  reflection : — "  I  was  bora 
in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briers 
and  thorns  still  bang  about  me."  Dr.  John« 
son  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridi' 
culons  image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the 
fellow's  impiety.  **  However  (said  he), 
the  Reviewers  will  make  him  hang  hinn 
self."  He  however  observed,  "  that  for. 
merly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensa. 
tion  obuiued  for  worldng  on  Sunday  in 
the  time  of  harvest."  Indeed,  in  ritual 
observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  what  they  should  be,  and  whal 
many  of  them  are,  such  a  power  might  b« 
wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  the  Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  14,  I  drank  tea 
with  him.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Dun. 
combe  t,  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing 

t  [William  Duucombe,  Esq.  He  married 
the  sUter  of  John  Hughes,  the  poet:  wa«  the 
authour  of  two  traredles,  and  other  ingcniou» 
productions;  and  died  Feb.  M,  ITW,  aged  79.' 
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man.  "  He  nsed  to  come  to  me ;  I  did 
not  seek  mnch  after  kfm.  Indeed  I  never 
songht  mach  after  any  body.''  Boswkll. 
**  Lord  Orrery,  I  sappose."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  I  never  went  to  him  but  when 
be  sent  for  me."  Boswbll.  *'  Richard- 
son t"  Johnson.  *'  Yes,  sir.  Bnt  I 
sought  after  George  Psalmanasar  the 
most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  liim  at 
an  alehouse  in  the  city." 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  in- 
stiince  which  1  discovered,  of  his  seeking 
tufter  a  man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the 
Honourable  Daines  Barrington  bad  pub- 
lished hb  excellent  *'  Observations  on 
the  Statutes*,"  Johnson  waited  on  that 
worthy  and  learned  ■  gentleman ;  and, 
having  told  him  his  name,  ceurteonsly 
said,  **  I  have  read  vonr  book,  sir,  with 
great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be  better 
known  to  yon."  Thus  began  an  acquaint- 
ance which  was  continued  with  mutual 
renrd  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditions  delin- 
quent, he  said,  *'  They  should  set  him  in 
the  pillory,  that  he  may  be  punished  in 
a  way  tfatat  would  disgrace  him."  I  ob- 
served, that  the  pillory  does  not  always 
disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  who,  I  thought,  was  not 
dishonoured  by  it.  Johnbdn.  "  Ay,  bnt 
be  was,  sir.  He  could  not  month  and 
strut  as  he  used  to  do  after  having  been 
there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a 
man  to  their  tables  who  has  stood  in  the 
pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with 
OS  at  Dr.  Percy's  t  came  in.  Johnson 
attacked  the  Americans  with  intemperate 
vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  something 
vn  their  favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was 
always  sorry  when  he  talked  upon  that 
subject.  This, it  seemr,  exasperated  him ; 
though  he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The 
cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous  va- 
pour,  which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in 
thunder. — We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London ; 
and  I  said,  **  We  must  get  him  out  of  it. 
All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him, 
and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  you  to 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will." 
This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which 
there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  afterwards 
asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a 
thing.  Johnson.  "  Because,  sir,  you 
made  me  angry  about  the  Americans." 
BoawxLL.  "  But  why  did  you  not  take 
vour  revenge  directly  f"  JoHNa(Mf  (smil* 
mg).  "  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready. 

•  [410.  1766.  The  worthy  anthour  died  many 
yean  after  Johnson,  March  13,  1600,  aged 
about  74.    M.] 

t  See  p.  411. 
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A  man  cannot  strike  till  be  lias  his  wea- 
pons." This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant 
confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing 
room,  very  genteelly  fitted  up ;  and  said, 
*'  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered  when  1  talke<1  of 
my  having  asked  yon  and  your  lady  to 
live  at  my  house.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her,  that  you  would  be  in  as  respectable 
a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir, 
the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  out*" 
BoswELL.  ''  She  has  a  little  both  of  the 
insolence  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of 
parts."  Johnson.  "  The  insolence  of 
wealth  is  a  wretched  thing ;  but  the  con< 
ceit  of  parts  has  some  foundation.  To 
be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  But  who  is 
without  it  t"  BoswELL.  "  Yourself,  sir." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  I  play  not  tricks :  -I 
lay  no  traps."  Boswux.  "  No,  sin 
You  are  six  feet  high,  and  yon  only  do 
not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people 
that  sometimes  have  composed  the  house- 
hold of  great  families.  Imentitmed  that 
there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Eglintonne's  father.. 
Dr.  Johnson  seeming  to  doubt  it,  i  began 
to  enumerate.  '*  Let  ns  see :  my  I^rd 
and  my  Lady  two."  Johnson.  **  Nay, 
sir,  if  yon  are  to  count  by  twos,  yon  may 
be  long  enough.  Boswell.  *'  Weil,  bul 
now  I  add  two  sons  and  seven  daughters 
and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will  make 
twenty;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  ttU 
ready."  Johnson.  "  Very  true.  You 
get  at  twenty  pretty  readily;  but  yon 
will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We 
grow  to  five  feet  pretty  readily  ;  bnt  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

On  Sunday,  April  10,  being  Easter 
day,  after  the  solemnities  of  the  festival 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  visited  him,  bnt 
could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  « 
wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christi- 
anity always  in  readiness,  that  my  reli- 
gious faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as 
any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need 
not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness  when  it 
should  be  attacked.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  yon 
cannot  answer  all  obiections.  Yon  have 
demonstration  for  a  First  Canse  :  you  see 
he  must  be  good  as  well  as  powerful, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him 
otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  pre-> 
ferable.  Yet  you  have  against  this,  what 
is  very  certain,  the  unhappinessof  hnmaa 
life.  Thu,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation, 
that  there  may  be  a  perfect  system.  Bnt 
of  that  we  were  not  sure  till  we  had  n 
positive  revelation."  I  told  him  that  his 
"  Rasselas"  had  often  made  me  un- 
happy ;  for  it  represented  the  misery  of 
human  life  so  well,  and  so  convincingly 
to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any  time 
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any  deviation  from  mural  <iaty.  Bos- 
WBLL.  "  But  yuii  wonld  not  have  me  to 
bind  myself  by  a  «olemn  obligation?". 
Johnson  (much  agitated).  **  What  I  a 
vow — O,  no,  sir,  a  vow  i»  a  horrible 
thing;  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The  man 
who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow 
— may  go—."  Here,  standing  erect  in 
the  middle  of  his  library,  and  rolling 
grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious  com- 
poand  of  the  solemn  and  the  ladicrons ; 
be  half  whistled  in  bis  usual  way  when 
pleasant,  and  he  paused  as  if  checked  by 
a  religious  awe.— Methooght  he  would 
have  added — to  Hell-^but  was  resitrained. 
I  humoured  the  dilemma.  '*  What!  sir 
(said  1),  *  In  coelum  juaaeru  ibit  f"  al- 
luding to  his  imitation  of  it, 
•'  And  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  Hell  he  goei.»' 
I  had  mentiooed  to  hira  a  slight  fault 
in  his  noble  *'  Imitation  of  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,"  a  too  near  recur- 
rence of  the  verb  spread^  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  young  Enthosiast  at  College : 

**  Through  all  hU  vciiu  the  feter  of  reoown 
Sprtadt  from   the   Bttoag  cont.iglon  of  (he 

gowo; 
O'er  Bo<tley'tt  doni^hU  future  labours  tpreadt 
Aud  Bacon*i  mantioa  irenibles  o'er  liis  head.*' 

He  bad  desired  me  to  change  spreads 
,  to  burns,  but  for  perfect  authenticity  I 
now  bad  it  done  with  his  own  hand  *.  I 
thought  this  alteration  not  only  cared  the 
fault,  but  was  poetical,  as  it  might  carry 
an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by  which  Her- 
cules was  inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet  comfoitable  meeting 
at  Mr.  Diliy's;  nobody  tliere  but  our- 
selves. Mr.  Dilly  mentioned  somebody 
having  wished  that  Milton's  "Tractate 
on  Education"  should  be  printed  along 
with  his  Poems  in  the  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets  then  going  on.  Johnson,  "it 
would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan ;  but 
would  be  of  no  great  consequence.  So 
far  as  it  would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be 
wrong.  Education  in  England  has  been 
in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its 
greatest  men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Mil- 
ton's plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  sup- 
pose has  never  been  tried.  Locke's,  I 
fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but 
is  very  imperfect;  it  gives  too  much  to 
one  side,  and  too  little  to  the  other;  it 
gives  too  little  to  literature— 1  shall  do 
what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts ;  but  my  ma- 
terials are  very  scanty.  His  poems  are 
by  no  means  his  best  works;  I  cannot 
praise  hi«  poetry  Itself  highly  ;  but  I  can 
praise  its  design." 

*  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  be  made  the 
correction  is  deposited  by  me  io  the  noble 
library  to  which  it  relates,  and  to  which  I 
have  presented  other  pieces  of  his  handwrit- 
injf. 
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My  iUostrious  friend  and  I  parted  with 
assurances  of  affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May^ 
from  Thorpe  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the 
seats  of  Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  an  ac- . 
count  of  my  having  passed  a  day  at  Lin- 
coln unexpectedly,  and  therefore  without 
having  any  letters  of  iotrodnctioo,  but 
that  i  had  been  honoared  with  civilities 
n-oni  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  and  Captain  Broadley,  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Militia;  but  more  particn-^ 
larly  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the 
Chancellor,  \ylio  first  received  me  with 
great  politeness  as  a  stranger,  and,  when 
i  informed  him  who  I  was,  enterUined 
me  at  his  boose  with  the  most  flattering 
attention ;  1  also  expressed  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  had  found  that  our  worthy 
n-ieud,  Langion,  was  highly  esteemed  in 
his  own  ooantry  town. 

"  TO  DR.  SiMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  June  IS,  1776^ 


"  StNCB  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have 
been  again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more 
conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.  It 
is  strange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  his  in> 
timate  friend,  should  have  mistaken  his 
mother's  maiden  name,  which  he  says 
was  Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name 
of  his  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side. 
His  mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotterf , 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Fogo,  a 
small  proprietor  of  land,  "rhomson  had 
one  brother,  whom  he  had  with  him  in 
England  as  his  amanuensis ;  but  he  was 
seized  with  a  consumption,  and  having 
returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his 
native  air  would  do  fur  him,  died  yoong. 
He  had  three  sisters;  one  married  to 
Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strat- 
haven ;  one  to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of  the 
ingenious  arcliitect,  who  gave  the  plan  of 
the  New  Town  of  Edinbni^h ;  aud  one 
to  Mr.  Thomson,  master  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Lanark.  He  was  of  a  humane 
and  benevolent  disposition;  not  only 
sent  valuable  presents  to  his  sisters;  but 
a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was 
always  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power  ■ 
to  do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttelton's 
observation,  that  *  he  loathed  much  to 
write,'  was  very  true.  His  letters  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not  frequent, 
and  in  one  of  them  he  says,  '  All  my 
friends  who  know  me  know  how  back- 
ward I  am  to  write  letters;  and  never 
impute  the  negligence  of  my  hand  to  the 
coldness  of  my  heart.'    I  send  you  a 

t  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  meana  attentive 
to  minute  accuracy  in  his  '*  Lives  of  the 
Poet*;"  for  notwlthttanding  ny  having  de. 
tected  thU  mUtake,  he  has  continued  it. 
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copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she  had 
from  him  ;  she  never  heard  that  he  had 
any  intentioD  of  going  into  holy  orders. 
From  this  late  interview  with  his  sister, 
I  think  much  more  favourably  of  him,  as 
I  hope  yon  will.  I  am  eager  to  see  more 
of  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets ;  I  solace 
myself  with  the  few  proof  sheets  which 
I  have. 

**  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
*  Annals,'  which  yoa  will  please  to  retnm 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
He  says,  '  he  wishes  yoo  would  cnt  a 
little  deeper  ;'  but  he  may  be  proud  that 
there  is  so  little  occasion  to  use  the  criti- 
cal knife. 

*'  I  ever  am,  my  dcab  sir,   ' 
**  Your  faithful  and  affectionate 
*'  humble  servant^ 

"  J&MSS  BOSWBLL." 

Mr.  LangtoD  has  been  pleased,  at  my 
request,  to  favour  me  with  some  parti- 
cnlars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warley 
Camp,  where  this  gentleman  was  at  the 
time  stationed  as  a  Captain  in  the  Lin- 
colnshire militia.  I  shall  give  them  in 
his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  me. 

'*  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
17T8,  that  he  complied  with  my  invita- 
tion to  come  down  to  the  Camp  at  War- 
ley,  and  he  staid  with  me  about  a  week ; 
tbie  scene  appeared,  notwithstanding  a 
great  degree  of  ill  health  that  he  seemed 
to  labour  under,  to  interest  and  amase 
him,  as  agreeing  with  the  disposition  that 
I  believe  you  know  he  constantly  mani- 
fested towards  inquiring  into  subjects  of 
the  military  kind.  He  sat,  with  a  patient 
degree  of  attention,  to  observe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  regimental  court  martial, 
that  happened  to  be  called  in  the  time  of 
bis  SUV  with  us ;  and  one  night,  as  late 
as  at  eleven  o'clock,  be  accompanied  the 
Major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are 
styled  the  Round*,  where  he  might  ob- 
serve the  forms  of  visiting  the  guards,  for 
the  seeing  that  they  and  their  sentries  are 
ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts. 
He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  on 
military  topicks,  one  in  particular  that  I 
see  the  mention  of  in  your  '  Journal  of  a 
Toar  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  lies  open 
before  me  *,  as  to  gunpowder;  which  he 
9poke  of  to  the  same  effect,  in  part,  that 
you  relate. 

**  On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment 
were  going  through  their  exerc^e,  he 
went  quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  it,  and  watched  all  their 
practices  attentively )  and,  when  he  came 
away,  his  remark  was,  *  The  men,  in- 
deed, do  load  their  mnsqueta  and  fire 
with  wonderful  celerity.'    He  was  like- 

•  Tbird  Edilioni  p.  ill. 


wise  particular  in  requiring  to  know  what 
was  the  weight  of  the  mnsquet  balls  in 
use,  and  within  what  distance  they  might 
be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired 
off. 

"  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and 
observing  the  difference  between  those  of 
the  ofiiccrs  and  private  men,  he  said,  that 
the  superiority  of  accommodation  of  the 
better  conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  the 
inferionr  ones,  was  never  exhibited  to 
him  in  so  distinct  a  view.  The  civilities 
paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment, 
one  of  the  officers  of  which  accommo- 
dated him  with  a  tent  in  which  he  slept ; 
and  from  General  Hall,  who  very  courte- 
ously invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  where' 
he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with' 
his  entertainment,  and  the  civilities  he 
received  on  the  part  of  the  General  t ; 
the  attention  likewise  of  the  General's 
aide-de-camp.  Captain  Smith,  seemed  U> 
be  very  welcome  to  him,  as  appeared  by 
their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East  York 
regiment  likewise,  on  being  informed  of 
his  coming,  solicited  bis  company  at  din- 
ner, but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed  bis 
departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  the  invitation." 

"  TO  JAMES  B08WELL,  ESQ. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  yon, 
of  which  the  second  complains  of  the 
neglect  shown  to  the  first.  You  must 
not  tie  your  friends  to  such  punctual 
correspondence.  You  have  all  possible 
assurances  of  my  affection  and  esteem  ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  reiter- 
ated professions.  When  it  may  happen 
that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or 
comfort,  I  hope  it  will  never  happen  to 
me  that  1  should  neglect  vou ;  but  you 
must  not  think  me  criininal  or  cold  if  I 
say  nothing  when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
**  Yon  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs. 
Boswell  is  recovered  ;  and  I  congratulate 


yon  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life. 
If  general  approbation  will  add  any  thine 
to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that. I 
have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man 
whom  every  body  likea,  1  think  life  has 
little  more  to  give. 

'* has  gone  to  bis  regiment. 

He  has  laid  down  his  coach,  and  talks  of 
making  more  contractions  of  his  expense  i 
how  he  will  succeed  1  Itnow  not.  It  is 
difficult  to  reform  a  household  gradually ; 
it  may  be  better  done  by  a  system  totally 

t  When  i  one  day  at  Court  expre«sed  (o 
General  Hall  mjr  sense  of  the  honour  be  had 
done  niy  friend,  be  pf^litely  aituwered,  "  Sir| 
1  did  mjff elf  hQUOXir.** 
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new.  I  am  «Araid  he  has  always  some, 
thing  to  hide.    Wheo  we  pressed  him  to 

go  to ,  he  objected  the  necessity 

of  attending  his  navigation ;  yet  he  could 
tails  of  going  to  Aberdeen,  a  place  not 
mnch  nearer  his  navigation.  I  believe 
be  cannot  bear  the  thoogbt  of  living  at 
'  in  a  state  of  dimiuation ;  and  of 

Appearing  ahione  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  anom  qfkis  beanu.  This 
is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I 
told  him  of  the  increasing  expense  of  a 
growing  family  seems  to  have  struck 
him.  Be  certainly  had  gone  on  with 
very  confused  views,  and  we  have,  I 
think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong; 
though,  with  the  common  deficience  of 
advisers,  we  have  not  shown  him  how  to 
do  rieht. 

"  1  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or 
restrain  your  imagination,  and  imagine 
that  happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may 
be  had  at  other  places  as  well  as  London. 
Without  asserting  Stoicism*  it  may  be 
said,  that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  the 
power  of  external  things.  There  is  but 
i>ne  solid  basis  of  happiness:  and  that  is, 
|*e  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity. 
This  may  be  had  every  where. 

**  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  of 
London  to  other  places,  for  it  Is  really  to 
be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free ;  but 
few  have  the  choice  of  their  place  or 
their  manner  of  life ;  and  mere  pleasure 
oo^ht  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of 
action. 

**  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick  ; 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miser- 
able nights.  Nobody  is  well  but  Mr. 
Levctt. 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 
„  ,     _.      ,  ,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  July  9,  177S." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a 
difference  between  him  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Strahan  ;  the  particulars  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  relate.  Their  reconci- 
liation was  communicated  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Strahan  in  the  followine 
words :  * 

"  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  passed 
between  him  and  me  were  dated  in 
March  last.  The  matter  lay  dormant 
till  July  ar,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

»u*  y  suspect  that  this  is  a  misprint,  and 
that  Johnson  wrote  "  without  affectinsr  Stoic- 
ism ;"--but  the  origrinRi  letter  beinar  burned 
in  a  mass  of  papers  in  Scotland,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ancertain  whether  mjr  conjecture 
w  well  founded  or  not.  The  expression  in  the 
test,  however,  may  be  justllied.    M.] 
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'  TO  WILUAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 


*sm, 


It  wotild  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  con- 
tinue strangers  any  longer.  Yon  can 
never  by  persistency  make  wrong  right. 
If  I  resented  too  acrimoniously,  I  re- 
sented only  to  yourself.  Nobody  ever 
saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  Yon  saw 
that  my  anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or 
two  I  came  to  your  house.  I  have  given 
you  a  longer  time ;  and  I  hope  you  have 
made  so  good  use  of  It  as  to  be  no  longer 
on  evil  terms  with,  sir, 

•  Your,  &c. 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

**  On  this  I  called  upon  him :  and  he 
has  since  dined  with  me." 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  as 
formerly  continued  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Strahan.  My  friend  mentioned 
to  me  a  little  circumstance  of  bis  atten- 
tion, which,  though  we  may  smile  at  it, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  its  foundatfon 
in  a  nice  and  true  knowledge  of  human 
life.  "  When  I  write  to  Scotland  (said 
he),  I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my  let- 
ters,  that  he  may  have  the  consequence 
of  appearing  a  Parliament  man  among 
his  countrymen." 

"  to  captain  LANOTONt,  WARLEY  CAMP. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Whjbn  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was 
received  with  so  much  kindness  at  War- 
ley  Common,  I  am  asliamed  that  I  have 
not  made  some  inquiries  after  my  friends. 

**  Pray  how  many  sheep  stealers  did 
you  convict  Y  and  how  did  you  pnoiah 
them  1  When  are  yon  to  be  cantoned  in 
belter  habitations?  The  air  grows  cold, 
and  the  ground  damp.  Ix>nger  stay  in 
the  camp  cannot  be  without  much  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  common  men,  if  even 
the  officers  can  escape. 

"  Yon  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean 
of  Carlisle;  abont  five  hundred  a  year, 
with  a  power  of  presenting  himself  to 
some  good  living.    He  is  provided  for. 

"  The  session  of  the  Ciub  is  to  commence 
with  that  of  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Banks 
desires  to  be  admitted  ;  he  will  be  a  very 
hononrable  accession. 

•*  Did  the  King  please  yon  ?  The  Cox- 
heath  men,  I  think,  have  some  reason  to 
complain :  Reynolds  says  your  camp  is 
better  than  theirs. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to 
encounter  this  weather.  Take  care  of 
your  own  health;   and,  as  yon  can,  of 

t  Dr.  Johnson  here  addresses  hi«  wonhv 
mend,  Bennet  Langton,  E«i.  by  his  title  as 
Captain  of  ihe  Lincolnshire  militia,  in  which 
he  has  since  been  most  deservedly  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Major. 
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yonr  men.  Be  pleased  to  make  my 
compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  v^bose 
notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I 
have  experienced. 

"  I  am>  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  hnmble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Oct.  31,  1778." 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August, 
the  18th  of  September,  and  the  6th  of 
November;  informing  him  of  my  having 
had  another  son  born,  whom  I  had  called 
James ;  that  I  had  passed  some  time  at 
Auchlnleck ;  that  the  Countess  of  Lou- 
doun, now  in  her  ninety-ninth  year,  was 
as  fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  remem- 
bered him  with  respect;  and  that  his 
mother  by  adoption,  the  Countess  of 
Eglintoune,  had  said  to  me,  "Tell  Mr. 
Johnson  I  love  him  exceedingly ;"  that 
I  had  again  suffered  much  from  bad  spi- 
rits ;  and  that,  as  it  was  very  long  since 
I  heard  from  him,  I  was  not  a  little 
nneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his 
friend  Dr.  Burney  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letters : 

**  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  WHEELER, 
OXFORD. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Dr.  Burney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is 
engaged  in  a  History  of  Musick ;  and, 
having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham  of 
some  MSS.  relating  to  his  subject, 
which  are  in  the  library  of  your  College, 
is  desirous  to  examine  them.  He  is  my 
friend ;  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty 
of  entreating  yonr  favour  and  assistance 
in  his  inquiry  :  and  can  assure  you,  with 
great  confidence,  that  if  you  knew  him 
he  would  not  want  any  intervenient  soli- 
citation to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one 
who  loves  learning  and  virtue  as  yon 
love  them. 

*'  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the 
summer  with  the  hope  of  paying  my 
annual  visit  to  my  friends;  but  some- 
thing has  obstructed  me :  I  still  hope  not 
to  be  long  without  seeing  you.  I  shonld 
be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk;  and  glad 
to  show  you,  by  the  frequency  of  my 
visits,  how  eagerly  I  love  it  when  you 
talk  it. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  sir, 
**  Your  most  hnmble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  London,  Nov.  8,  1778." 


**  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  EDWARDS, 
OXFORD. 

"The  bearer.  Dr.  BtmNEY,  has  had 
some  account  of  a  Welsh  Manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  from  which  he 
hopes  to  gain  some  materials  for  bis  His- 


tory of  Musick ;  but,  being  ignorant  of 
the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
assistance.  I  make  no  doubt  but  you, 
sir,  can  help  him  through  his  difficulties, 
and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending him  to  your  favour,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of 
every  civility  that  can  be  shown,  and 
every  benefit  that  can  be  conferred. 

"  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us 
from  Greek.  What  comes  of  Xenophon  t 
If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  publish- 
ing tho  book,  do  not  let  your  commenta- 
ries be  lost ;  contrive  that  they  may  be 
published  somewhere. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

••  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  London,  Nov.  2, 1778." 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney 
great  kindness  and  friendly  offices  from 
both  of  these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  that 
occasion,  but  In  future  visits  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  same  year  Dr.  Johnson 
not  only  wrote  to  Dr*  Joseph  Warton 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Bnrney's  youngest  son, 
who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  college  of 
Winchester,  but  accompanied  him  when 
he  went  thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  bene- 
volent exertions  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  especially  when  we  consider  how 
grievously  he  was  afflicted  with  bad 
health,  and  how  uncomfortable  his  hom« 
was  made  by  the  perpetual  jarring  off 
those  whom  he  charitably  accommodated 
under  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes  suf- 
fered me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of 
females,  and  call  them  his  Seraglio.  He 
thus  mentions  them,  together  with  ho- 
nest Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  •  :  •*  Williams  hates  every  body ; 
Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not 
love  Williams  ;  Desmoulins  hates  them 
both }  Poll  t  loves  none  of  them.'* 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrot«, 
and  I  think  you  have  some  reason  to 
complain;  however,  you  must  not  let 
small  things  disturb  you  when  you  have 
such  a  fine  addition  to  your  happiness  as 
a  new  boy,  and  1  hope  your  lady's  health 
restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  a  little  care  Will  now  re- 
store her,  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints 
are  left. 

**  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  let- 
ter, to  be  gaining  ground  at  Ancbinleck, 
an  incident  that  would  give  me  great 
delight. 


*'  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloomi- 
•  Vol.  ii.  p.  38.  t  Miss  CarmichaeU 
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iiesB,  or  perversion  of  mind,  laya  hold 
upon  yea,  make  ii  a  rule  uot  to  poblish 
It  by  complaints,  bat  exert  yonr  whole 
care  to  hide  it;  by  endeavoaring  to  hide 
It  you  will  drive  it  away.  Be  always 
busy. 

"  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parlia- 
ment ;  we  talk  of  electing  'Banks,  the 
traveller;  be  will  be  a  reputable  mem- 
ber. 

•*  Langton  has  been  encamped  with 
m  company  of  militia  on  Warley  Cora, 
mon ;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them  ; 
he  signalized  himself  as  a  diligent  officer, 
and  has  very  high  respect  in  the  regiment. 
He  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a  court- 
martial  ;  he  is  now  quartered  in  Hert- 
fordshire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in 
Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp,  and 
commended  the  soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to 
say ;  my  health  is  not  restored,  my  nights 
are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night 
that  I  have  had  these  twenty  years  was  at 
Fort  Augustus. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives 
to  read.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  November  21,  1778." 

■  About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Uiissey,  who  had  been  some  time  in 
trade,  and  was  then  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  being  about  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  which  he  accom- 
plished. Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  long 
been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him)  ho- 
Doared  him  with  the  following  letter  • 
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for  which  the  autbour  received  from  the 
Empress  of  Russia  a  gold  snuff-box, 
adorned  with  her  profile  in  beu  reli^i 
set  in  diamonds ;  and  containing  what  is 
Infinitely  mor»  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  are  written  with  her  Imperial 
Majesty's  own  hand,  the  following  words  ; 
"  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds  in 
thnoignage  du  contentement  que  j*ai 
ressentie  d  la  lecture  de  ses  excellent 
discours  sur  la  pelnture.*' 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a 
luminous  proof  that  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  in  all  its  faculties,  whether  me- 
mory, judgment,  or  imagination,  was 
not  in  the  least  abated;  for  this  year 
came  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  his 
"  Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical, 
to  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
Poets,"  CaJ  published  by  the  booksel- 
lers of  London.  The  remaining  volumes 
came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  poets 
were  selected  by  the  several  booksellers 
who  had  the  honorary  copyright,  which 
is  still  preserved  among  them  by  mutual 
compact,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  perpe- 
tuity of  Literary  Property.  We  have 
his  own  authority*,  that  by  his  recom- 
mendation the  poems  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added 
to  the  collection.  Of  this  work  I  shalL 
speak  more  particularly  hereaftei:. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him 
on  several  topicks,  and  mentioned  that 
as  he  had  been  so  good  as  to  permit  me 
to  have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  I  had  written  to  his  servant* 
Francis,  to  take  care  of  them  for  me. 


**  TO  MR.  JOHN  HUSS£Y. 
**  DEAR  S;R, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  yon  the  *  Grammar,'  and 
have  left  you  two  books  more,  by  which 
1  hope  to  be  remembered:  write  my 
name  in  them;  we  may  perhaps  see 
each  other  no  more ;  you  part  with  my 
good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing 
yott  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice 
corrupt  you  ;  let  no  bad  example  seduce 
you;  let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans 
conflnn  you  m  Christianity.     God  bless 

you.      I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

uj^       ^  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  December  29,  1778." 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal 
Acadeniy,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
whom  he  always  considered  as  one  of 
his  literary  school.  Much  praise  indeed 
is  due  to  those  excellent  Discourses. 
wb*cb  are  so  universally  admired,  and 


MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Feb.  2, 1779. 
"  my  dkar  sir, 
"  Garbick's  death  is  a  striking  e\ent ; 
not  that  we  should  be  surprised  with  the 
death  of  any  man  who  has  lived  sixty- 
two  yearst;  but  because  there  was  a 
vivacity  in  our  late  celebrated  friend 
which  drove  away  the  thoughts  of  death 
from  any  association  with  him,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  tenderly  affected  with 
his  departure;  and  I  would  wish  u> 
hear  from  you  upon  the  subject.  I  was 
obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  efferves* 
cence  in  London,  when  poor  Derrick 
was  my  governonr ;  and  since  that  time 
I  received  many  civilities  from  him.   Do 

•  Life  of  Watts. 

t  [On  Mr.  Oarrick'g  Monument  in  Lichfield 
Catriednil,  he  i«  said  to  have  died  "  ased  64 
yenn."  But  it  {«  a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Boswefi 
u  perfectly  correct.  Oarrick  was  baptized  at 
Hereford,  Feb.  28,  1716  17,  and  died  at  hia 
house  In  Loudon,  Jan.  ao,  1779.  The  loaccu- 
M*^f  °' '^P'^^ary  indcriptions  is  weU  kuovrii 
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you  remember  how  pleasing  it  was  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  at  Inverary, 
npon  our  first  return  to  civilized  living 
after  our  Hebridean  journey?  I  shall 
always  remember  him  with  affection  as 
well  as  admiration. 

■  **  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of 
^  January,  I  drank  :coffee  and  old  port, 
*  and  had  solemn  conversation  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring 
bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy  man. 
He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  be- 
lieve I  drank  with  cordiality.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Flora  Mac(fonald.  I  sat 
about  four  hours  with  him,  and  it  was 
really  as'if  I  had  been  living  in  the  last 
century.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land, though  faithful  to  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of  any 
oongi  d'itire  since  the  Revolution ;  it  is 
the  only  true  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, as  it  has  its  own  succession  of 
bishops.  For  as  to  the  Episcopal  clergy 
who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but,  as  Bishop  Fal- 
coner obsprved,  *  they  are  not  Episco- 
pah  ;  for  they  are  under  no  bishop,  as  a 
bishop  cannot  have  authority  beyond  his 
diocese.'  This  venerable  gentleman  did 
rae  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday, 
and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of 
my  little  ones.^  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
curious  literary  conversation,  particularly 
about  Mr.^Thomas  Ruddimao,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  great  friendship. 

**  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
at  life  makes  one  embrace  more  closely 
a  valuable  friend.    My  dear  and  raucli 
respected  sir,  may  God   preserve  you 
long  in  this  world  while  I  am  in  it. 
"  I  am  ever, 
*'  Your  much  obliged, 
"And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
**  James  Boswbll.** 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to 
him  again,  complaining  of  his  silence,  as 
I  had  heard  he  was  ill,  and  had  written 
to  Mr.  Thrale  for  iuformation  concern- 
ing him  ;  and  I  announced  my  intention 
c^  soon  being  again  in  London. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

."  Why  should  yon  take  such  delight  to 
make  a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr.  Thrale 
■that  I  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to 
do  wliat  is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale, 
you  may  be  sure,  cared  not  about  it; 
and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  trouble  by 
ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and 
Poets  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  ♦,  in  acknow- 

•  He  «eat  a  set  elegautly  bound  and  grilt, 
which  was  received  as  a  very  haudsoine  pre- 
sent. 


ledgment  of  her  marmalade.  Persuade 
her  to  accept  them,  and  accept  them 
kindly.  If  I  thought  she  would  receive 
them  scornfully,  I  would  send  them  to 
Miss  Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has  yet  none 
of  her  mamma's  ill  will  to  me. 

''  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four 
volumes,  to  some  other  friends,  to  Lord 
Hailes  first.  His  second  volume  lies 
by  my  bed  side ;  a  book  surely  of  great 
labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  of  great 
delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I 
shall  send  besides ;  would  it  please  Lord 
Anchinleck?  Mrs.  Thrale  waits  in  the 
coach. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR,    &c. 

-  **  Sam.  Johnson."  . 
"  March  13, 1779.'» 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to 
London,  where  I  arrived  on  Monday, 
March  15,  and  next  morning  at  a  late 
hour,  found  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  his 
tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  DeHraonlins,  Mr. 
Levett,  and  a  clergyman,  who  had  come 
to  submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  his 
revision.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  number 
and  variety  of  writers,  some  of  them  even 
imknown  to  him,  prevailed  on  bis  good 
nature  to  look  ov«r  their  work's,  and 
suggest  corrections  and  improvements. 
My  arrival  interrupted  for  a  little  while 
the  important  business  of  this  true  repre- 
sentative of  Bayes ;  -  npon  its  being  re- 
sumed, I  found  that  the  subject  under 
immediate  consideration  was  a  transla- 
tion, yet  in  manuscript,  of  the  Carmen 
Seculars  of  Horace,  which  had  this  year 
been  set  to  musick,  and  performed  as  a 
publick  entertainment  in  London,  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Phiiidor  and 
Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnflon  had 
done  reading,  the  anthonr  asked  him 
bluntly,  *'  If  upon  the  whole  it  was  a 
good  translation?"  Johnson,  whose  re- 
gard for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict, 
seemed  to  be  puzzled  for  a  moment  what 
answer  to  make  *,  as  he  certainly  could 
not  honestly  commend  the  performance  : 
with  exquisite  address  he  evaded  the 
question  thus :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that 
it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  transla- 
tion." Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour 
of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and  yet 
the  writer  was  not  shocked.  A  printed 
"  Ode  to  the  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain'* 
came  next  in  view  ;  the  bard  M'as  a  lank 
bony  figure,  with  short  black  hair;  he 
was  writhing  himself  in  agitation  while 
Johnson  read  ;  and,  showing  his  teeth  in 
a  grin  of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  bro- 
ken sentences,  and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone, 
"Is  that  poetry,  sir?— Is  it  Pindar?" 
Johnson.  '*  Why,  sir,  there  is  here  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry." 
Then,  turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried, 
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"  My  mnse  has  not  been  long  upon  the 
town,  and  (pointine  to  the  Ode)  it  trem- 
bles ander  the  hand  of  the  great  critick." 
— Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  asked 
him,  "  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ?"  1 
did  not  trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason 
for  this  question.  He  proceeded,"  Here 
is  an  errour,  sir ;  you  have  made  Genius 
feminine." — "  Palpable,  sir  (cried  the 
enthusiast) ;  I  know  it.  But  (in  a  lower 
tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  which  her 
Grace  was  pleased.  She  is  walking 
across  Coxheath,  in  the  military  uniform, 
and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of 
Britain."^  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  giving 
a  reason  for  it;  but  th,at  will  not  make 
it  right.  You  may  have  a  reason  why 
two  and  two  should  make  five;  but  they 
will  still  make  but  four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him 
in  the  course  of  the  following  days,  such 
it  seems  were  my  occupations  or  such 
my  negligence  that  I  have  preserved  no 
memorial  of  his  conversation  till  Friday, 
March  26,  when  I  visited  him.  He  said 
he  expected  to  be  attacked  on  account 
of  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets."  •*  However 
(said  he)  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than 
unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing  you  can 
do  to  an  authour  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his 
works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad 
thing ;  but  starving  if  is  still  worse :  an 
assault  may  be  unsuccessful ;  you  may 
have  more  men  killed  than  you  kill ;  but 
if  you  starve  the  town,  you  are  sure  of 
victory." 

Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours  associating 
with  persons  of  very  discordant  princi- 
ples and  characters ;  I  said,  he  was  a  very 
universal  man,  quite  a  man  of  the  world. 
Johnson.  '*  Yes,  sir ;  but  one  may  be  so 
much  a  man  of  the  world  as  to  be  nothing 
in  the  world.  I  remember  a  passage  In 
Goldsmith's '  Vicar  of  Wakeaeld,'  which 
he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  ex- 
punge :  '  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is 
eealous  for  nothing.' "  Boswkll.  **  That 
was  a  fine  passage."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
sir :  there  was  another  flne  passage  too, 
which  he  struck  out :  '  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish 
myself,  I  was  perpetually  starting  new 
propositions.  But  1  soon  gave  this  over ; 
for  I  found  that  generally  what  was  new 
was  false  *.'  "  I  said,  I  did  not  like  to 
sit  with  people  of  whom  I  had  not  a  good 
opinion.  Johnson.  '*  But  you  must  not 
indulge  your  delicacy  too  much,  mt  you 
will  be  a  tite-d-tite  man  all  your  life." 

•  [Dr.  Burney,  in  a  note  introduced  in  a 
former  (»age,  has  mentioned  this ciriumslance, 
conceroing  Goldimith,  as  commuuicated  to 
him  by  Dr.  Johnson;  not  recollecting  that  it 
occurred  here.— Hit  remark,  however,  is  not 
wholly  superflaoHs,  as  it  aaceruins  tbat  the 


During  my  stay  in  London  this  springi 
I  tind  I  was  unaccountably  negligent  io 
preserving  Johnson's  sayings,  more  lo 
than  at  any  time  when  I  was  happy 
enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing his  wisdom  and  wit.  There  is  no 
help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself 
with  presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have. 
But  I  am  nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed 
to  think  how  much  has  been  lost.  It  is 
not  that  there  was  a  bad  crop  this  year ; 
but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  careful  in 
leathering  it  in.  I,  therefore,  in  some 
mstances  can  only  exhibit  a  few  de- 
tached ft-agments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment 
of  the  authour  of  the  celebrated  letters 
signed  Junituj  he  said,"  I  should  have 
believed  Burke  to  be  the  Junius,  because 
I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capa- 
ble of  writing  these  letters ;  but  Burke 
spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case 
would  have  been  different,  had  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  the  authour;  a  man  so 
questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publica- 
tion, may  think  he  has  a  right  to  deny 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  had  been  honoured  with  extra* 
ordinary  attention  in  his  own  country, 
by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his 
favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  coi»- 
cerning  insolvent  debtors.  "  Thus  to  be 
singled  out  (said  he)  by  a  legislature,  as 
an  object  of  publick  cousideratioD  and 
kindness,  is  a  proof  of  no  common 
merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  29, 
at  breakfast,  he  maintained  that  a  father 
had  no  right  to  control  the  inclinations  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  I 
visited  him,  and  confessed  an  excess  of 
which  I  had  very  seldom  been  guilty; 
that  I  had  spent  a  whole  night  in  playing 
at  cards,  and  that  I  could  not  look  back 
on  it  with  satisfaction  :  instead  of  a  harsh 
animadversion,  he  mildly  said,  "Al«8, 
sir,  on  how  few  things  can  we  look  back 
with  satisfaction  I" 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  he  commended 
one  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  **  a 
dogged  veracity  t."  He  said  too,  **  Lon- 
don  is  nothing  to  some  people ;  but  to  a 
man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  Lon- 
don is  the  place.  And  there  is  no  place 
where  economy  can  be  so  well  practised 
as  in  London :  more  can  be  had  here 
for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  any 

words  which  Goldsmith  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  fictitious  character  In  the  "  Ylcar 
of  Wakefield,**  and  which  as  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Johnson  he  afterwards  expunged,  related, 
like  manv  oiher  passages  w  hb  Novel,  to 
himself.  M.] 
t  See  p.  aso. 
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where  else.  Yoq  cannot  play  tricks  with 
yonr  fortune  in  a  small  place ;  you  mast 
make  a  uniform  appearance.  Here  a 
lady  may  have  well  furnished  apart- 
ments and  elegant  dress,  without  any 
meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how 
much  ease  and  coolness -he  could  write 
or  talk  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him  not  to 
suppose  that  happiness  was  not  to  be 
found  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  Lon- 
don ;  when  he  himself  was  at  all  times 
sensible  of  its  being,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  heaven  upon  earth.  Tlie  truth  is, 
that  by  those  who  from  sagacity,  atten- 
tion^and  experience  have  learnt  the  full 
advantage  of-  London,  its  preeminence 
over  every  other  place,  not  only  for  va- 
riety of  enjoyment  but  for  comfort,  will 
be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation. 
The  freedom  from  remark  and  petty 
censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed 
there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a  man 
who  knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a 
narrow  circle  must  relish  highly.  Mr. 
Burke,  whose  orderly  and  amiable  do- 
mestick  habits  might  make  the  eye  of 
observation  less  irksome  to  him  than  to 
moot  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly,  in 
my  hearing,  "  Though  (have  the  honour 
to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to 
Uve  there ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  so 
much  upon  my  good  behaviour."  In 
London  a  man  may  live  in  splendid 
•ociety  at  one  time,  and  in  fmgal  retire- 
ment at  another,  witfaq^t  animadversion. 
There,  and  there  alone,  a  man's  own 
bouse  is  truly  his  castUf  in  which  he  can 
be  in  perfect  safetv  from  intrusion  when- 
ever he  pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how 
well  this  was  expressed  to  me  one  day 
by  Mr.  Meynell:  "The  chief  advantage 
of  London  (said  he)  is,  that  a  man  Is 
always  so  near  his  burrow." 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ances, "  He  is  very  fit  for  a  travelling 
Evernonr.  He  knows  French  very  well, 
e  is  a  man  of  good  principles ;  and  there 
wonld  be  no  danger  that  a  young  gentle- 
man shonid  catch  his  manner;  for  it  is 
so  very  bad  that  it  must  be  avoided.  In 
that  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken 
Helot.''^ 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me  that 
Johnson  said  of  the  same  person,  *'  Sir, 
be  has  the  most  inverted  understanding 
of  any  inan  whom  I  have  ever  known." 
On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good  Fri- 
day, I  visited  him  in  the  morning  as 
nsnal;  and  finding  that  we  insensibly 
fell  into  a  .train  of  ridicule  npon  the 
foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very 
worthy  man,  I,  by  wajr  of  a  check, 
quoted  some  good  admonition  from  ''The 
Government  of  the  Tongae,"  that  very 
pioos  book.    It  happen^  also  remark- 
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ably  enough  that  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows, the  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we 
most  give  an  account  of  the  "  deeds  done 
in  the  body  \"  and  amongst  various  acts 
of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil  speak- 
ing. As  we  were  moving  slowly  along  in 
the  crowd  from  church,  Johnson  jogged 
my  elbow,  and  said,  "Did  yon  attend  to 
the  sermon  ?" — "  Yes,  sir  (said  I),  it  was 
very  applicable  to  «»."  He,  however, 
stood  upon  the  defensive.  '*  Why,  sir, 
the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may 
be  lawfully  used.  The  authour  of  *  The 
Government  of  the  Tongue '  wonld  have 
us  treat  all  men  alike." 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and 
evening  service,  he  endeavoured  to  em- 
ploy himself  earnestly  in  devotional  ex- 
ercise ;  and,  as  he  has  mentioned  in  his 
**  Tnyen  and  Meditations*,"  gave  me, 
"  Les  Peneiee  de  Prachal,"  that  I 
might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserve  the 
book  with  reverence.  His  presenting  it 
to  me  is  marked  upon  it  with  his  own 
hand,  and  I  have  found  in  it  a  truly 
divine  unction.  We  went  to  church 
again  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  t  visited  him  at 
night,  and  fdnnd  him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's room,  with  her  and  one  who  he 
afterwards  told  me  was  a  natural  son  -f  of 
the  second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table 
had  a  singular  appearance,  being  co- 
vered with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  oysters  and  porter  for  his  company, 
and  tea  for  himself.  I  mentioned  my 
having  heard  an  eminent  physician,  who 
was  himself  a  Christian,  argue  in  favour 
of  universal  toleration,  and  maintain  that 
no  man  could  be  hurt  by  another  man's 
differing  from  him  in  opinion.  Johnson. 
"Sir,  you  are  to  a  certain  degree  hurt  by 
knowing  that  even  one  man  does  not 
believe." 

On  Easter  day,  after  solemn  service  at 
St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  him:  Mr.  Allen 
the  printer  was  also  his  guest.  He  was 
uncommonly  silent;  and  I  have  not 
written  down  any  thing,  except  a  single 
curious  fact,  which,  having  the  sanction 
of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be  received 
as  a  striking  instance  of  human  insensi- 
bility and  inconsideration.  As  he  wais 
passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skin- 
ning an  eel  alive,  be  heard  hira  '*  curse 
it,  because  it  wonld  not  lie  still," 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  I  have 
not  marked  what  company  was  there. 
Johnson  harangued  npon  the  qualities  of 
different  liquors;  and  spoke  with  great 

•  Page  173. 

t  [Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  painter.   M.] 
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tontempt  of  claret,  m  so  weak  that  ' 
man  woald  be  drowoed  by  it  before  it 
inade  him  drank."  He  was  persnaded 
to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might 
judge, not  from  recollection,  which  might 
be  dim,  bat  from  immediate  sensation. 
He  shook  his  head  and  said, "  Poor  staffl 
No,  sir,  claret  is  the  liqaor  for  boys; 
port  for  men  ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be 
a  hero  (smiling)  most  drink  brandy.  In 
the  first  place,  the  flavoar  of  brandy  is 
most  grateful  to  the  palate;  and  then 
brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what 
drinking  can  do  for  him.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  drink  brand}'. 
That  is  a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  attained.  And  yet  (proceeded  he), 
as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable 
part,  I  know  not  bat  fruition  comet  too 
quick  by  brandy.  Florence  wine  I  think 
the  worst ;  it  is  wine  only  to  the  eye  ;  it 
is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drinking  it, 
Dor  after  you  have  drank  it;  it  neither 
pleases  the  taste,  nor  exhilarates  the 
spirits."  I  reminded  him  how  heartily 
he  arfd  I  used  to  drink  wine  together 
when  we  were  first  acquainted ;  and 
how  I  used  to  have  a  headache  after  sit- 
ting np  with  him.  He  did  not  like  to 
have  tnis  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  thinking 
that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to 
have  a  witty  stroke  at  me :  *'  Nay,  sir, 
it  was  not  the  trine  that  made  your  head 
ache,  bnt  the  sense  that  I  pat  into  it." 
B06WELL.  "  What,  sir  f  will  sense  make 
the  head  ache?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir 
(with  a  smile),  when  it  is  not  used  to  it." 
^-No  man  who  has  a  true  reliith  of  plea- 
santry conld  be  offended  at  this ;  espe- 
cially if  Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy  had 
^iven  him  repeated  proofs  of  his  regard 
and  good  estimation.  I  used  to  say  that 
as  be  had  given  me  a  thonsand  pounds 
in  praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now  and 
4hen  to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Tharsday,  April  8,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Auen  Ramsay's,  with  Lord 
Graham  and  some  other  company.  We 
talked  of  Shakspeare's  witches.  John- 
son. '*  They  are  bdnga  of  his  own  crea- 
tion ;  they  are  a  compound  of  malignity 
and  meanness,  without  any  abilities; 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  Italian 
.magician.  Kine  James  vays  in  his  '  Das- 
monology/  '  Mflgicians  command  the 
devils:  witches  are  their  servants.'  The 
Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beings." 
Ramsay.  '*  Opera  witches,  not  Drury 
Lane  witches." — ^Johnson  observed,  that 
abilities  might  be  employed  in  a  narrow 
sphere,  as  in  getting  money,  which  he 
said  be  believed  no  man  could  do  without 
vigorous  parts,  though  concentrated  to  a 

E'  oint.    Rausay.   '*  Yes,   like  a  strong 
orse  in  a  mill ;  he  pulls  better." 
Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the 


beauty  of  Lochlomond,  on  the  banks  of 
which  is  his  family  seat,  complained  of 
the  climate,  and  said  he  conld  not  bear 
it.  Johnson.  **  Nay,  my  Lord,  don't 
talk  so :  yon  may  bear  it  well  enough. 
Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more  years 
than  I  can  tell."  This  was  a  handsome 
compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  House 
of  Montrose.  His  Lordship  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  had  only  affected  to 
complain  of  the  climate  ;  lest,  if  he  had 
spoken  as  favourably  of  his  country  as 
he  really  thought.  Dr.  Johnson  might 
have  attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very 
courteous  to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonaid. 
"  Madam  (said  he),  when  I  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  I  heard  of  the  people  run- 
ning to  take  the  stones  off  the  road,  lest 
Lady  Margaret's  horse  should  stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Dnim- 
mond  at  Naples  as  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary talents ;  and  added,  that  he  had  a 
great  love  of  liberty.  Johnson.  "  He  is 
young t  my  Lord  (kioking  to  his  Lordship 
with  an  arch  smile) ;  all  hoys  love  liberty, 
till  experience  convinces  them  they  are 
not  so  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
imagined.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  onr 
own  liberty  ;  we  would  have  as  much-  of 
it  as  we  can  get ;  but  we  are  not  agreed 
as  to"  the  liberty  of  others :  for  in  pro- 
portion as  we  take,  others  must  lose.  I 
believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob 
should  have  liberty  to  govern  us.  When 
that  was  the  case  some  time  ago,  no  roan 
was  at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  in  his 
windows."  Ramsay.  "  The  result  is,  that 
order  is  better  than  confusion."  John- 
son. "  The  result  is,  that  order  cannot 
be  had  but  by  subordination." 

On  Friday,   April  10,    I   had    been 

£  resent  at  the  trial  of  the  nnfortanate 
[r.  Hackman,  who,  in  a  fit  of  frantick 
Jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss  Ray,  the 
favourite  of  a  nobleman.  Johnson,  in 
whose  company  I  dined  to-day  with 
some  other  friends,  was  ranch  interested 
by  my  account  of  what  passed,  and  par- 
ticularly with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy  of 
heaven.  He  said,  in  a  solemn  fervid 
tone,  **  I  hope  he  shall  find  mercy." 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose 
between  Johnson  and  Beanclerk,  which 
having  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I 
think  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
future  misrepresentation,  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson, 
argued,  as  Jadge  Blackstone  had  done, 
that  his  being  fnrnished  with  two  pistols  - 
was  a  proof  that  he  meant  to  shoot  two 
persons.  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  *'  No ; 
for  that  every  wise  man  who  intended 
to  shoot  himself,  took  two  pistols,  that  he 
might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once.  Lord 
-»-'•  cook  shot  himself  with  one 
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pistol,  and  lived  (en  days  in  great  agony. 

Mr. -,  who  loved  buttered  muf. 

fins,  bat  dorst  not  eat  them  because  they 
disagreed  with  his  stomach,  resolved  to 
shoot  himself;   and  then  he  eat  three 
buttered   mnfiins  for   brealcfast,  before 
shooting  himself,  knowing  that  be  should 
not  be  troubled  with  indigestion  :  he  had 
two  charged  pistols ;  one  was  found  lying 
charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he 
had   shot    himself    with    the  other."— 
"Well  (said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of 
triumph),  you  see  here  one  pistol  was 
snfficient."    Beanclerk  replied  smartly, 
^Because   it   happened   to' kill    him." 
And  either  then  or  a  very  little  after- 
wards, being  piqued  at  Johnson's  trium- 
phant remark,  added,  "  This  is  what  you 
don't  know,  and  I  do."    There  was  then 
a  cessation  of  the  dispute ;   and  some 
minutes  intervened,  during  which  dinner 
and  the  glass  went  on  cheerfully ;  when 
Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaim, 
ed,  **  Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to 
talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as,  '  This  is 
what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I  knowf 
One  thing  I  know,  which  you  don't  seem 
to  know,   that  you  are  very  uncivil." 
Beauclerk.   "  Because  you  began   by 
being  uncivil  (which  yon  always  are)." 
The  words  in  parentheses  were,  I  be- 
lieve, not  heara  by  Dr.  Johnson.     Here 
again  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms. 
Johnson  tokl  me,  that  the  reason  why  he 
waited  at  first  some  time  without  taking 
any  notice  of  what  Mr.  Beauclerk  said 
was  because  he  was  thinking  whether  be 
should  resent  it.    But  when  he  consi- 
dered that  there  were  present  a  young 
liord  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two  men 
of  the  world  with  whom  he  had  never 
dined  before,  he  wa»  apprehensive  that 
they  might  think  they  haa  a  rigbt  to  take 
such  liberties  with  him  as  Beauclerk  did, 
and  therefore  reeolved  he  would  not  let 
it  pass;  adding,  "  that  he  would  not  ap- 
pear a  coward."  A  little  while  after  this, 
the  conversation  turned  on  tlie  violence 
of   Hackman's  temper.    Johnson  then 
said,  "  It  was  his  business  to  command 
his  temper,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Beauclerk 
should  have  done  some  time  ago."  Beau- 
CLERK.  "  I  should  learn  of  you,  sir." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  given  me  op- 
portunities enough  of  learning,  when  I 
have  been  in  your  company.     No  roan 
loves   to   be  treated   with   contempt." 
B£i^U0L«RK  (with   a   polite  inclination 
towards  Johnson).    "   Sir,    you   have 
)(nown  me  twenty  years,  and  however  I 
may  have  treated  others,  you  may  be 
sure  I  could  never  treat  you  with  coo- 
tempt."    Johnson.  *'  Sir,  yon  have  said 
more  than  was  necessary."  Thus  it  ended ; 
and  Beauclerk's  coach  not  having  come 
for  him  till  very  late.  Dr.  Johnson  and 


another  gentleman  sat  with  him  a  long 
lime  after  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
gone ;  and  he  and  I  dined  at  Beanelerk's 
on  the  Saturday  se'nnight  following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  re- 
collect the  following  particulars  of  his 
conversation. 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  for- 
ward in  his  learning ;  for  that  is  a  sure 
good.  I  would  let  him  at  first  read  any 
English  book  which  happens  to  engage 
his  attention ;  because  you  have  done  a 
great  deal  when  yon  have  brought  him 
to  have  entertainment  from  &  book.  He'll 
get  better  books  afterwaitis." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a 
single  line  of  his  projeeted  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  groped  for 
materials,  and  thought  of  it,  till  he  had 
exhausted  his  mind.  Thus  it  8<Mnetime8 
happens  that  men  entangle  themselves  in 
their  own  schemes." 

**  To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force 
you  to  talk,  is  mighty  unpleasing.  Yon 
shine,  indeed ;  but  it  U  by  being  ground.*' 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  fisure 
among  the  Literati  of  his  time  (Mr. 
Fitaherbert),  he  said,  "  What  eminence 
he  bad  was  by  a  felicity  of  manner :  he 
had  no  more  learning  than  what  he  could 
not  help." . 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Jones  (afterwards  Sir 
William),  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens, 
Mr.  Paradise,  and  Dr.  Higgins.'  I  men. 
tioned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  attacked 
Oarrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
friend.  Johnson.  *'  I  believe  he  is  right, 
sir.  0»  4)i)M,  ou  (te}«c'-He  had  friends, 
bnt  no  friend  * .  Garrick  was  so  diffused, 
he  had  no  man  to  whom  he  wished  to 
unbosom  himself.  He  found  people 
always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that 
always  for  the  same  thing:  so  he  saw 
life  with  great  uniformity."  I  took  upon 
me,  for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliath's 
weapon's,  and  play  the  sophist.—"  Gar- 
rick did  not  need  a  friend,  as  he  got 
from  every  body  ail  he  wanted.  What 
is  a  friend?  One  who  supports  you 
and  comforts  yon,  while  others  do  net. 
Friendship,  you  know,  sir,  is  the  cordial 
drop, '  to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of 
life  go  down :'  but  if  the  draught  be  not 
nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  that  drop."  Johnson. 
**  Many  men  would  not  be  content  to 
live  aob  I  hope  I  should  not.  They 
would  wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend, 
with  whom  they  might  compare  minds, 
and  cherish  private  virtues."  One  of 
the  company  mentioned  Lord  Chester- 
field, as  a  roan  w1h>  had  no  friend.  John. 

•  See  p.  4i«. 
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SON.  "  There  were  more  nuterlaU  to 
make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had  he  not 
been  ao  diffased."  Bobwkll.  **  Garrick 
was  pore  gold,  bat  beat  oat  to  a  thin 
leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel." 
Johnson.  "  GarricH,  was  a  very  good 
man,  the  cheerfQlest  man  of  his  age;  a 
decent  liver  in  a  profession  which  is 
supposed  to  give  indulgence  to  licenti- 
onuiess;  and  a  man  who  gave  away, 
freely,  money  acquired  by  himself.  He 
began  the  world  with  a  great  hanger  for 
money ;  the  son  of  a  naif- pay  officer, 
bred  in  a  family  whose  study  was  to 
make  fourpence  do  as  much  as  others 
made  fourpence  halfpenny  do.  But, 
when  he  liad  got  money,  he  was  very 
liberal."  I  presumed  to  animadvert  on 
his  eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his  **  Lives  of 
the  Poets."    "  Yon  say,  sir,  his  death 

-  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations."  Johnson. 
**  I  could  not  have  said  more  nor  less.  It 
is  the  truth ;  eclipsed,  not  exHr^vished  ; 
and  his  death  did  eclipse ;  it  was  like  a 
storm."  BoswsLL.  "  But  why  nations  f 
Did  his  gaiety  extend  farther  than  fais 
own  nation)"  Johnson.  **  Whv,  sir, 
some  exaggeration  must  be  allowed. 
Besides,  nations  may  be  said — if  we  allow 
the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have 
gaiety,  which  they  have  not.  You  are 
an  exception,  though.  Come,  gentlemen, 
let  us  candidly  admit,  that  there  is  one 
Scotchman  who  is  cheerful."  Bkau- 
CLERK.  **  But  he  is  a  very  unnatural 
Scotchman."  I,  however,  continued  to 
think  the  compliment  to  Garrick  hyper- 
bolically  nntnie.  His  acting  had  ceased 
some  time  before  his  death ;  at  any  rate 
he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a  short  time, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  never 
in  Scotland.  I  objected  aiso  to  what 
appears  an  anticlimax  of  praise,  when 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  panegy- 
rick,  —  **  and  diminished  the  publick 
stock  of  harmless  pleasure !" — '*  Is  not 

.  hamdeis  pleasure  very  tame  1"  John- 
son. *'  Nay,  sir,  harmless  pleasure  is  the 
highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a  word  of 
dubious  import;  pleasure  is  in  general 
dangerous,  and  pernicious  to  virtue  ;  to 
be  able  therefore  to  furnish  pleasure 
that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unal- 
loyed, is  as  great  a  power  as  man  can 
possess.*'  This  was,  periiaps,  as  inge- 
nious a  defence  as  could  be  made ;  still, 
however,  I  was  not  satisfied. 

A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he 
said,  **  One  may  sav  of  him  as  was  said 
of  a  French  wit.  /{  n*a  de  VespHt  que 
contre  Dieu,  I  have  been  several  times 
in  company  with  him,  but  never  per- 
ceived any  strong  power  of  wit.  He 
produces  a  general  effect  by  various 
means;  he  has  a  cheetflil  countenance 
•ad  a  gay  voice.    Besides  bis  trade  is 


wit.  It  would  be  as  wild  in  him  to  come 
into  company  without  merriment,  as  for 
a  highwayman  to  take  the  road  without 
his  pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he 
said,  "  Drinking  may  be  practised  with 
great  prudence;  a  man  who  exposes 
himself  when  he  is  intoxicated  has  not 
the  art  of  getting  drunk ;  a  sober  man 
who  happens  occasionally  to  get  drunk 
readily'  enough  goes  into  a  new  company, 
which  a  man  who  has  been  drinking 
should  never  do.  Such  a  man  will  un- 
dertake any  thing;  he  is  without  skill  in 
inebriation.  I  used  to  slink  home  when 
I  had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accus- 
tomed to  self-examination  will  be  con- 
scions  when  he  is  drunk,  though  an  ha- 
bitual drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of 
it.  1  knew  a  physician,  who  for  twenty 
years  was  not  sober ;  yet  in  a  pamphlet* 
which  he  wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed 
to  Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindication 
from  a  charge  of  drunkenness.  A  book- 
seller (naming  bira)  who  got  a  large 
fortune  by  trade,  was  so  habitually  and 
equally  drunk  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  never  perceived  that  he  was  more 
sober  at  one  time  than  another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful 
irregular  practisers  in  physick,  he  said, 
*'  Taylor  *  was  the  most  ignorant  man  I 
ever  knew,  but  sprightly:  Ward,  the 
dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me  once  to 
talk  Latin  with  him  (laughing).  I  quoted 
some  of  Horace,  which  he  took  to  be  a 
part  of  my  own  speech.  He  said  a  few 
words  well  enough."  Beauclrrk.  "  I 
remember,  sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was 
an  instance  how  far  impudence  could 
carry  ignorance."— Mr.  Beauclerk  was 
very  entertaining  this  day,  and  told  us  a 
number  of  short  stories  in  a  lively  elegant 
manner,  and  with  that  air  of  the  world 
which  has  I  know  not  what  impressive 
effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more 
than  is  expressed,  or  than  perhaps  we 
could  perfectly  understand.  As  Johnson 
and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  his  coach,  Johnson  said,  "  There  is  in 
Beauderk  a  predominance  over  his  com- 
pany, that  one  does  not  like.  But  he  is 
a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the 
world  that  he  has  a  short  story  on  every 
occa8i<Hi ;  be  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and 
is  never  exhausted." 

Johnson  and  i  passed  the  evening  at 
Miss  Reynokls^s,  Sur  Joshua's  sister.  I 
mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend  of  ours, 
talking  of  the  common  remark,  that 
affection  descends,  said,  that  "this  was 
wisely  contrived  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind ;  for  which  it  was  not  so  neces- 
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»ary  that  there  should  be  affection  firom 
.children  to  parents,  as  from  parents  to 
•  children ;  nay,  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  that  view  though  children  shonld  at  a 
certain  age  eat  their  parents."  Johnson. 
"  Bat,  sir,  if  this  were  known  generally 
to  be  the  case,  parents  would  not  have 
affectionforcbildren."  Boswell.'* True, 
sir ;  for  it  is  in  expectation  of  a  return 
that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance 
of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her  father  was  very 
fond,  who  once  when  he  was  in  a  me- 
lancholy fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  per- 
suaded him  to  rise  in  good  humour  by 
saying,  '  My  dear  papa,  please  to  get 
up,  and  let  me  help  yon  on  with  your 
clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when 
you  are  an  old  man.'  " 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident 
occurred  which  I  will  not  suppress,  be- 
cause I  am  desirous  that  ray  work  shonld 
be,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the 
strictest  truth,  an  antidote  to  the  false 
and  injurious  notions  of  his  character 
which  have  been  given  by  others,  and 
therefore  I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine 
sweetness  into  my  biographical  cup. 

"  TO  Oa.  JOHNSON. 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  I  AM  io  great  pain  with  an  inflamed 
foot,  and  obliged  to  keep  my  'bed,  so  am 
prevented  from  having  the  pleasure  to 
dine  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is 
▼ery  hard;  and  my  spirits  are  sadly 
sunk.  Will  you  be  so  ftiendly  as  to 
come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the 
evening  t   I  am  ever 

"  Your  most  foithfnl 
"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
'*  James  Boswkll.*' 
"  South  Audley  Street, 
Monday,  April  96.*' 

"  TO  MR.  BOSWZLL. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Boswell,  and  will  come  to  him." 

"  Harley  Street.'* 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and 
brought  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  f  need 
scarcely  say,  that  their  conversation, 
while  they  sat  by  my  bedside,  was  the 
most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could 
have  been  administered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to 
obtain  information  concerning  Pope  than 
he  was  last  year*,  sent  by  me,  to  my 
Lord  Marchmont,  a  present  of  those 
volumes  of  his  *•  Lives  of  the  Poets" 
which  were  at  this  time  published,  with 
a  request  to  have  permission  to  wait  on 
him ;  and  his  Lordship,  who  had  called 
on  him  twice,  oblieingly  appointed  Sa- 
turday, the  Ist  of  May,  for  receiving  us. 

•  See  p.  4U. 


On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to 
roe  ft-om  Streatham,  and  after  drinking 
chocolate  at  General  Paoli's,  in  South 
Audley  Street,  we  proceeded  to  Lord 
Marchmont's  in  Curzon  Street.  His 
Lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  his 
library,  and  with  great  politeness  said  to 
Johnson, "  I  am  not  soing  to  make  an 
encomium  upon  myself,  by  telling  ^ou 
the  high  respect  I  have  for  you,  sir." 
Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous ;  and 
the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  during  which  the  Earl  communi- 
cated his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as 
agreeable  as  I  coukl  have  wished.  When 
we  came  oat,  I  said  to  Johnson,  that, 
considering  his  Lordship's  civility,  I 
should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again 
failed  to  come.  **  Sir  (said  he),  I  would 
rather  have  given  twenty  pounds  than 
not  have  come."  I  accoiqpanied  him 
to  Streatham*  where  we  dined,  and  re- 
turned to  town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Dilly's;  I  pressed  him  this  dav 
for  his  opinion  on  the  passage  on  Parnell, 
concerning  which  I  had  in  vain  ques- 
tioned him  in  several  letters,  and  at 
length  obtained  it  in  due  form  qflato. 

"  Case  for  Dr.  Johnson's  Opinion ; 
3d  of  May,  1779. 

"  Parnell,  in  his  '  Hermit,'  has  the 
following  passage : 

'To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by 
■iffbt,  ' 

.by 

hose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nigUtiy 
dew),» 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being 
^rst  supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both 
what  books  and  swains  reported  of  the 
world :  yet  aftervaards  said,  that  he 
knew  it  by  swains  aXone  f** 

"/  think  it  an  inaccuracy. — He 
mentions  two  instructors  in  the 
first  line,  and  says  he  had  only 
one  in  the  next\,** 
This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

t "  I  do  not  (says  Mr.  Malone)flee  any  diffl> 
cnlty  in  this  passage,  and  wonder  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  acknowledved  it  to  be 
tnaeeurate.  The  llermft,  it  should  be  ob«erved, 
had  no  actual  experience  of  the  world  «  hat- 
socTer:  all  his  knowledg^e  concerning  it  bad 
been  obtained  in  two  ways ;  from  bo0kt,  and 
from  the  relations  of  those  country  nwaius  who 
had  seen  a  little  of  it.  The  plain  meaning, 
therefore,  is,  <  To  clear  his  doubts  concerning 
Providence,  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  world  by  actual  experience;  to  aee  whe- 
ther the  accounu  furnished  by  hooks  or  by 
the  oral  communications  of  swains  were  Juat 
representations  of  it :  ft  say,  twaim.}  for  his 
oral  or  viva  voce  inrormatfon  had  been  ol^ 
tained  from  that  part  of  mankind  alone,  8cc,* 
The  word  alone  here  docs  not  relate  to  the 


To  And  if  books  and  stoains  report  it  right . 
(For  yet  ljy  swains  alone  the  Mrorld  he  Jinew^ 
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'*  DEAR  MADAM, 

**  Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  yon 
are  moch  better ;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell 
yoa  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  boast 
of  beine  ranch  bettw ;  my  oM  noctamal 
complaint  still  parraes  me,  and  my  res- 

Siration  is  difficult,  thoagb  much  easier 
lan  v^hen  I  left  you  the  summer  before 
last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well; 
Miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed ;  but 
she  is  got  well  again.  They  have,  since 
the  loss  of  their  boy,  had  two  daughters ; 
but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a  son. 

"  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I 
sent  yon.  I  was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs. 
Adey's  death,  and  am  afraid  you  will  be 
sometimes  solitary ;  but  endeavour,  whe- 
ther alone  or  in  company,  to  keep  your- 
self cheerful.  My  friends  likewise  die 
very  fast ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man. 

**  I  am,  DEAR  LOVE, 

'*  Your  most'htimble  servant, 
"  May  4, 1779."       "  Sam.  Johnson." 

He  had,  before  J  left  London,  resumed 
the  conversation  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ghost  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
which  Mr.  John  Wesley  believed,  but  to 
which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I 
was,  however,  desirous  to  examine  the 
question  closely,  and  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr. 
John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  differed  from 
him  in  some  points,  I  admired  his  vari- 
ous talents,  and  loved  his  pious  zeal.  At 
my  request,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson,  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

*'  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  JOHN  WESLEY. 
"  SIR, 

**  Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of 
being  known  to  yon,  and  has  asked  this 
recommendation,  which  I  give  him  with 
great  willingness,  because  I  think  it  very 

whole  of  the  precedinsr  line,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, bat,  bv  a  common  license,  to  the  words 
—o/aUmanJiiud,  which  are  understood,  and 
of  which  it  is  restrictive.*' 

Mr.  Malone,  it  must  he  owned,  hsis  shown 
much  critical  Ingenuity  in  his  explanation  of 
this  passage.  His  interpretation,  however, 
seems  to  me  much  too  recondite.  The  meoH- 
ing  of  the  passage  may  be  certain  enough ; 
but  surely  the  expressioa  is  confuseii,  and 
one  part  of  it  contradictory  to  the  ollit^r. 

[But  uliy  too  recondiU  f—When  a  meaning 
is  j{iven  to  a  passage  by  uuderstandin«  words 
in  an  uncommon  sense,  the  interpretation 
may  be  said  to  be  recondite^  and,  however 
ingenious,  may  be  suspected  not  to  be  sound  : 
but  when  words ~are  explained  in  their  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  and  the  explication  which 
is  fairly  deduced  from  them  without  any  force 
or  constraint  is  also  perfectly  justified  by  the  ' 
context,  it  surely  may  be  safely  acrepted. 
and  the  calling  such  an  explication  r^cont^t/^, 
when  nothing  eUe  can  be  said  againtt  it^  will  i 
oot  malte  it  the  less  just.    M.]  i 
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muoh  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and  reli- 
gions men  should  be  acquainted  with 
each  other.    1  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  May  3,  infc"       '*  Sam.  Johnson." 


Mr.  Weslev  being  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this 
letter  to  hira,  and  was  very  politely  re- 
ceived. I  begged  to  have  it  returned  to 
me,  which  was  accordingly  done. — His 
state  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  ghoat  did 
not  satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual, 
upon  my  return  to  my  family ;  bat  tiied 
how  he  wonld  be  affected  by  my  silence. 
Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  which 
he  received  from  him  on  the  ISth  of  July, 
in  these  words : 

**  TO  MR.  oilly. 
**SIR, 

'*  Since  Mr.  Boswell'ji  departure  I  have 
never  heard  from  him ;  pleaee  to  send 
word  what  you  know  of  him,  and  whe- 
ther yon  have  sent  my  books  to  his  ladVk 
"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  so- 
licitade  about  me  was  very  flattering. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
''  DEAR  SIR, 

"  What  can  possibly  have  happened 
that  keeps  us  two  such  straneers  to  each 
other  t  1  expected  to  have  heard  from 
you  when  you  came  home ;  I  expected 
afterwards.  I  went  into  the  country  and 
returned,  and  yet  there  is  no  letter  from 
Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill  I  hope  has  hap- 
pened; and  if  ill  should  happen,  why 
should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who 
loves  you  Y  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour  that  has 
disposed  you  to  try  who  can  hold  out 
longest  without  writing?  If  it  be,  yon 
have  the  victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
something  bad ;  set  roe  free  from  my 
suspicions. 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed 
in  guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence; 
you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  tell 
you  any  thing,  if  1  had  any  thing  to  fell. 
Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me 
know  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  the 
cause  of  this  long  interraption. 

'*  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yonr  most  affectionate 

**  Humble  servant, 
"July  13, 1779.*'      **  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON^ 

"  Edinburgh,  July  17,  1779. 

*'  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  What  may  be  Justly  denominated  a 
supine  indolence  of  mind  has  been  my 
state  of  existence  since  I  last  returned  to 
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Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  I  liad  often 
suffered  severely  from  long  intervals  of 
silence  on  yonr  part;  and  I  had  even 
been  chid  by  yon  for  expressing  ray 
aneasiness.  I  was  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I 
coald  bear  the  experiment,  to  try  whe- 
ther  yonr  affection  for  me  woald,  after 
an  nnnsoai  silence  on  my  part,  make  yon 
write  first.  This  afternoon  I  have  had 
very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving  yonr 
kind  letter  of  inquiry,  for  which  f  most 
gratefally  thank  yoo.  I  am  doubtfnl  if 
iC  was  right  to  make  the  experiment; 
though  I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  tender,  and  to  upbraid 
myself,  especially  after  having  dreamed 
two  nights  ago  that  I  was  with  yon.  I 
and  mv  wife,  and  my  four  children,  are 
all  well.  I  wonld  not  delay  one  post  to 
answer  your  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late,  I 
have  not  time  to  do  more.  Yon  shall  soon 
hear  from  me  upon  many  and  various 
particulars ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put 
yon  to  any  test.    I  am,  with  veneration, 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  much  obliged 
"And  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  James  Boswbll." 

On  the  39d  of  July  I  wrote  to  him 
again ;  and  gave  him  an  account  of  my 
last  interview  with  my  wortliy  friend, 
Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  at  his  brother's  bouse 
at  SoQthill  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he 
died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him,  leaving 
me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his 
ragard. 

1  informed  him  that  Lord,  Hailes,  who 
had  promised  to  furnish  him  with  some 
anecdotes  for  his  ''  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
had  sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's 
borrowing  fh»m  irombauU,  in  '<  Reeueil 
de»  Poete$,"  tome  3.  Epigram  "  To  John 
I  owed  great  obligation,"  p.  S5.  **  To 
the  Duke  of  Noailles,"  p.  32.  '*  Saun- 
tering Jack  and  Idle  Joan,"  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and 
contained  a  variety  of  particulars ;  but 
he,  it  should  seem,  had  not  attended  to 
it ;  for  his  next  to  me  was  as  follows : 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
"  MY  DEAR  flf  R, 

"  Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again, 
and  trying  who  can  keep  silence  longest  1 
Remember  that  all  tricks  are  either 
knavish  or  childish;  and  that  it  is  as 
foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
constancy  of  a  Ariend  as  upon  the  chas- 
tity of  a  wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second 
'fit  of  silence  I  cannot  conjecture;  but 
after  one  trick,  1  will  not  be  cheated  by 
another,  nor  will  harass  my  tliooghts 
with  eoojeetares  about  the  motives  of  a 
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man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice. 
I  therefore  suppose  yon  are  well,  and 
that  Mrs.  Boswell  is  well  too ;  and  that 
the  fine  summer  has  restored  Lord  Aq« 
cbinleck.  I  am  much  better  than  yon 
left  me ;  I  think  I  am  better  than  when 
I  was  in  Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  von 
that  poor  Thrale  has  been  in  great  dan- 
ger. Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscar- 
ried, and  been  much  indisposed.  Every 
body  else  is  well ;  Langton  is  in  camp. 
I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  description 
of  Dryden  *  into  another  edition,  and  as 
I  know  his  accuracy,  wish  he  would 
consider  the  dates,  which  I  could  ■  not 
always  settle  to  my  own  mind. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone 
about  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride 
a  hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps 
to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaiety,  or 
rather  carelessness,  will  I  hope  dissipate 
all  remains  of  his  malady ;  and  I  likewise 
hope  by  the  change  of  place  to  find  some 
opportunities  of  growj^g  yet  better  my- 
self.    I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yonr  humble  servant, 
*«  Sam.  Johnson." 
*'  Streatham,  Sept.  9, 1770." 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at 
being  told  every  slight  circumstance  of 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
trived to  amuse  his  solitary  hours.  He 
sometimes  employed  himself  in  cl^mis- 
try,  sometimes  in  watering  and  pruning 
a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  experiments, 
at  which  those  who  may  smile  should 
recollect  that  there  are  moments  which 
admit  of  being  soothed  only  t^  trifles f. 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  defended 
myself  against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which 
I  did  not  deserve ;  and  added,  **  Pray  let 
as  write  flreqnently,  A  whim  strikes  me, 
that  we  should  send  off  a  sheet  once  • 
week,  like  a  stage  coach,  whether  it  be 

*  Which  1  comnunlcated  to  htm  from  bis 
Lofdihip,  but  it  ha«  not  yet  been  published. 
1  have  a  copy  of  it. 

[Tbe  few  notices  concerning  Dryden,  which 
L«rd  Hailes  had  collected,  tbe  anthour  after- 
ward«  KKve  to  Mr.  Malone.    M.] 

t  lo  one  of  his  maoutcript  Diaries  there  is 
the  following  entry,  which  niftrlis  bit  curious 
minute  attention:  ''July  38,  1768.  I  shaved 
my  nail  by  accident  in  whettiof  the  lioifef 
about  «n  elfhth  of  an  inch  from  the  l>ottom« 
and  about  a  fourth  from  the  top.  This  1  mea- 
sure that  I  may  linow  the  growth  of  nails; 
the  whole  is  about  Are  eiffliths  of  an  inch." 

Another  of  the  same  tthid  appears,  **  Aag, 
7,  1770,  Partem  bmckii  dextri  earno  praaeimmm 
et  eutrm  pectoris  circa  mamiUam  dextram 
rati,  ut  notitm  ftertt  tpuMto  temporii  fiUi 
renovarenlur." 

And,  **  Anjr.  IS,  17tt.  I  cut  from  the  vine 
41  leaves,  which  weighed  fl?e  os.  and  a  half 
and  eifbc  temples:— I  lay  tiMm  upon  my 
bookcase  to  see  what  weight  they  will  lose  by 
rtrying." 
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fall  or  not;  bay,  thoagb  it  should  be 
empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  hand- 
nrriting  would  comfort  me ;  and  were  a 
sheet  to  be  thus  sent  regularly,  we  should 
much  oflener  convey  something,  were  it 
only  a  few  kind  words." 

My  friend  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the 
Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  publick 
spirited  resolution  to  serve  his  country  in 
iu  difficulties,  by  raising  a  regular  regi- 
ment, and  taking  the  command  of  it 
himself.  This,  in  Uie  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wortlev,  was  highly  honour- 
able. Slaving  been  in  Scotland  recruiting, 
he  obligingly  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Leeds,  then  the  head  quarters  of 
his  corps  ;  from  thence  to  London  for  a 
short  time,  and  afterwards  to  other  places 
to  which  the  regiment  might  be  ordered. 
Suck  an  offer,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
I  had  full  leisure,  was  very  pleasing; 
especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man 
of  sterling  good  sense,  information,  dis- 
cernmenr,  and  conviviality  ;  and  was  to 
have  a  second  crop  in  one  year  of  London 
and  Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed  my 
illustrious  friend,  in  characteristical  warm 
terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his 
house  before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me 
to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  this  incidental  meeting  with  as 
much  vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
gaiety  of  youth.  He  called  briskly, 
**  Frank,  go  and  get  coffee,  and  let  as 
breakfast  in  tplendour." 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  seve- 
ral interviews  with  him,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  distinguish  particularly.  I 
consulted  him  as  to  the  appointment  of 
guardians  to  my  children  in  case  of  ,my 
death.  '*  Sir  (said  he),  do  not  appoint  a 
number  of  guardians.  When  there  are 
many,  they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the 
business  is  neglected.  I  would  advise 
yon  to  choose  only  one;  let  him  be  a 
man  of  respectable  character,  who,  for 
his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is  right ;  let 
him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  he  may  be 
under  no  temptation  to  take  advantage ; 
and  let  him  be  a  man  of  business,  who  is 
qsed  to  conduct  affairs  with  ability  and 
expertness,  to  whom  therefore  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  will  not  be  burden- 
some." 

.  On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined 
together  at  Mr.  Strahan's.  The  conver- 
sation having  turned  on  the  prevailing 
practice  of  going  to  the  East  Indies  in 
quest  of  wealth ; — Johnson.  **  A  man  had 
better  have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  passed  in  England  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten 


years  passed  in  India,  becanse  yon  must 
compute  what  yon  give  for  money  ;  and 
a  man  who  ha^  lived  ten  years  in  India 
has  given  up  ten  years  of  social  comfort, 
and  all  those  advantages  which  arise  from 
living  in  England.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Brown,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Capability  £roum,  told  me,  that  he  waa 
once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Glive,  who  had 
returned  from  India  with  great  wealth ; 
and  that  he  showed  him  at  the  door  of 
his  bedchamber  a  large  chest,  which  he 
said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gold  ;  upon 
which  Brown  observed,  *  I  am  glad  yon 
can  bear  it  so  near  your  bedchamber.'  " 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
London.— Johnson.  "  Saunders  Welch, 
the  Justice,  who  was  once  High- Con- 
stable of  Holborn,  and  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  the 
poor,  told  me,  that  I  underrated  the 
number  when  I  computed  that  twenty  a 
week,  that  is,  above  a  thousand  a  year, 
died  of  hunger ;  not  absolutely  of  inime> 
diate  hunger;  but  of  the  wasting  and 
other  diseases  which  are  the  consequences 
of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so  large 
a  place  as  London,  where  people  are  not 
known.  What  we  are  told  about  the  great 
sums  got  by  begging  is  not  true :  the  trade 
is  overstocked.  And,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get 
work.  A  particular  kind  of  manufacture 
fails :  those  who  have  been  used  to  work 
at  it  can,  for  some  time,  work  at  nothing 
else.  Yon  meet  a  man  begging;  yon 
charge  him  with  idleness :  he  says,  *  I 
am  willing  to  labour.  Will  yon  give  me 
work  V—'  1  cannot.'—-*  Why  then  you 
have  no  righl  to  charge  me  with  idle- 
ness.'  ** 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as 
Johnson  had  said  he  intended  to  go  to 
evening  prayers.  As  we  walked  aioog» 
he  complained  of  a  little  gont  io  his  toe, 
and  said.  *'  I  shan't  go  to  prayers  to- 
night ;  I  shall  go  to-morrow :  whenever 
I  miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to 
go  another  day.  But  I  do  not  always  do 
iU"  This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  that 
vibration  between  pious  resolutions  and 
indolence,  which  many  of  as  have  too 
often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a 
long  quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hngh 
Blair  concerning  Pope  (in  writing  whose 
life  he  was  now  employed),  which  I  shall 
insert  as  a  literary  curiosity  *. 

•  Thtt  Rer.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
ihe  Preface  to  hlM  valuable  edition  of  Arch- 
bishop Kinif's  «'  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,»» 
mentions  that  the  principles  maintained  in  U 
had  been  adopted  nv  Pope  in  bis  '*Essav  on 
Man;"  and  adds,  "The  fact,  notwithstanding 
SHch  denial  (Bishop  WarbHrtou^s),  mifht  have 
been  strictly  rerijed  by  an  unexceptionable 
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'*  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  In  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I 
was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord 
Bathnrst's;  vhere  we  fonnd  the  late 
Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter,  who  had 
been  Arabassadoar  at  Constantinople,  the 
late  Dr.  Macanley,  and  two  or  three 
more.  The  conversation  taming  on  Mr. 
Pope,  Lord  Batharst  told  ns,  that  *  The 
Essay  on  Man*  was  originally  composed 
by  iJord  Bolingbroke  in  prose,  and  that 
Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it  into 
verse:  that  he  had  read  Lord  BoUng- 
broke's  manuscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing ;  and  remembered  well,  that  he 
was  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
elegance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose  or 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.    When 
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Pope  osed  frequently  to  repeat,  with 
great  rapture,  the  Greek  lines  which  he 
had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give 
them  bis  version  of  them,  and  to  compare 
them  together. 

"If  these  circam  stances  can  be  of  any 
use  to  Dr.  Johnson,  yon  have  my  full 
liberty  to  give  them  to  him.  I  beg  you 
will  at  the  same  time  present  to  him  my 
most  respectful  compliments,  with  best 
wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all  his 
literary  undertakings.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  my  dearest  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

**  And  obliged  humble  servant, 
"  Hugh  Blair." 

"  Broughton  Park,  Sept.  ai,  177»." 

Johnson.  **  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this 
is  too  strongly  stated.  Pope  may  have 
had  from  Bolingbroke  the  philosophick 


IiOr<J  Bathnrst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet  bade  stamina  of  his  Essay ;  apd  admitting  this 
»._^  .^j 1^..  .!»-  .o»i.rir.  I  ^^  ^^  j^^^  j^j.j  Bathurgt  did  not  inten- 
tionally falsify.  But  the  thing  is  not  true 
in  the  latitude  that  Blair  seems  to  ima- 
gine ;  we  are  sure  that  the  poetical 
imagery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  poem,  was  Pope's  own.  It  is  amaz- 
ing,  sir,  what  deviations  there  are  from 
precise  truth  in  the  account  which  is 
given  of  almost  every  thing.  I  told 
Mrs.  Thiale,  *  You  have  so  little  anxiety 
about  truth,  that  yon  never  tax  your 
memory  with  the  exact  thing.'  Now 
what  is  the  use  of  the  memory  to  truth 
If  one  is  careless  of  exactness?  Lord 
Hailes's  *  Annals  of  Scotland*  are  very 
exact ;  but  they  contain  mere  dry  parti- 
culars. They  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
Dictionary.  You  know  such  things  are 
there ;  and  may  be  looked  at  when  you 
please.  Robertson  paints ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  you  are  sure  he  does  not  know 
the  people  whom  he  paints ;  so  you  can- 
not suppose  a  likeness.  Characters  should 
never  be  given  by  an  historian,  unless  he  . 
knew  the  people  whom  he  describes,  or 
copies  from  those  who  knew  them." 

BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir,  do  people  play 
this  trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I 
look  at  your  grate,  putting  the  shdvel 
against  it  to  make  the  fire  bum  V*  JoHNr 
SON.  "  They  play  the  trick,  but  it  does 
not  make  the  fire  born*.  There  is  a 
better;  (setting  the  poker  perpendicu- 
larly up  at  right  angles  with  the  grate). 
In  days  of  superstition  they  thought,  as 
it  made  a  cross  with  the  bars,  it  would 
drive  away  the  witch." 

BoswKLL.  "  By  associating  with  you, 
sir,  I  am  always  getting  an  accession 
of  wisdom.    But  pei^haps  a  man,  after 

•  fit  certainly  does  make  iJie  flre  buro :  by 
repellintr  the  air  It  throws  a  bla»t  on  the  «re, 
and  so  perform*  ihej^art  m  some  degree  of  a 
blower  or  bellows. 


me  attend,  and  remember  this  remark- 
able piece  of  information ;  as,  by  the 
coarse  of  Nature,  I  might  survive  his 
Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  having 
said  so.  The  conversation  was  indeed  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  A  few  days 
after,  meeting  with  yon,  who  were  then 
also  at  London,  you  will  remember  that 
I  mentioned  to  yon  what  had  passed  on 
this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck  with 
this  anecdote.  But  what  ascertains  my 
recollection  of  it  bej'ond  doubt  is,  that 
being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of 
what  passed  when  I  was  at  London, 
which  I  wrote  out  every  evening,  I  find 
the  particulars  of  the  above  information, 
jast  as  I  have  now  given  them,  distinctly 
marked ;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix 
this  conversation  to  have  passed  on  Fri- 
day, the  22d  of  April,  1763. 

*•  I  remember  also  distinctly  (though 
I  have  not  for  this  the  authority  of  my 
jonmal),  that  the  conversation  going  on 
concerning  Mr.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a 
report  which  had  been  sometimes  propa- 
fated,  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek. 
Lord  Bathnrst  said  to  me,  that  he  knew 
that  to  be  false ;  for  that  part  of  the  Iliad 
was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house 
in  the  country ;  and  that  in  the  morning 
when  they  assembled  at  breakfast,  Mr. 

testimony,  viz.  that  of  the  late  Lord  Bathnrst, 
who  taw  the  very  «anie  syftein  of  the  tofiiXTioy 
Ctaken  from  the  Archt>isbop)  in  Lord  Bolinr- 
iu-oke's  own  liaad,  lyine  liefore  Mr.  Pope  while 
be  was  composing  bia  £Mav."  This  is  lespeci- 
able  evidence;  but  that  of  Dr.  Blair  is  more 
direct  from  the  fountain-head,  as  well  aa  more 
*  foil.  Let  me  add  to  It  that  of  Dr.  Jownh 
Warton ;  "  The  late  Lord  Baiburst  repeatedly 
awared  me  that  he  bad  read  the  whole  tcheme 
of  '  the  EMay  on  Man  *  iu  the  handwriting  of 
Bolinrbroke,  and  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  pro- 
poaitioDs.  which  Pope  was  to  Tersify  and  illus- 
trate.**  Emay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  63, 
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knowing  his  own  chJimeCer^the  limited 
strength  of  his  own  mind,  should  not  be 
desirous  of  having  too  maeh  wisdom, 
considering,  qvid  valeani  htiimeri,  how 
little  he  can  carry."  Johnson.  "Sir,  be 
as  wise  as  yon  ean ;  let  a  man  be  aliU 
ItBtta,  sapiens  sibi : 
*  Thooffh  pleated  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  niDdmjr  compsM  and  mj  wajr «.' 

YoD  may  be  wise  ih  your  study  in  the 
morning,  and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern 
in  the  evening.  Every  man  is  to  talce 
care  of  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own 
virtue,  without  minding  too  much  what 
others  thinlc." 

He  said,  '*  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to 
me  the  scheme  of  an  English  Dictionary ; 
but  I  had  long  thought  of  it."  Boswsll. 
"  Yon  did  not  know  what  you  were  un- 
dertaking." Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  knew 
very  well  what  I  was  undertaking, — and 
very  well  how  to  do  it, — and  have  done 
it  very  well."  Boswsll.  "  An  excellent 
climax !  and  it  Tias  availed  yon.  In  your 
Preface  you  say,  '  What  would  it  avail 
me  in  this  gloom  of  solitude  V  You  have 
been  agreeably  mistaken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  **  I 
cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great 
man  by  his  biographers :  every  house  in 
which  he  resided  is  historically  men- 
tioned, as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  neglect 
naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his 
presence."  I  had,  before  I  read  this 
observation,  been  desirous  of  showing 
that  respect  to  Johnson  by  various  in- 
quiries. Finding  him  this  evening  in  a 
very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  eive  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of 
residence,  since  he  entered  the  metro- 
polis as  an  authour,  which  I  subjoin  in  a 
Botef. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between 
a  fV-iend  of  mine  and  his  lady,  concerning 
'  conjugal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had 
maintained  was  by  no  means  so  bad  in 
the  hosband  as  in  the  wife.  Johnson. 
"  Your  fHend  was  in  the  right,  sir.    Be- 

•  «The  Spleen,  a  Poem, 
t  I.  Exeter  Street,  off  CaAharine  Street, 
Strand. 
3.  Greenwich. 

3.  Woodstock     Street,     near     Hauorer 

Square. 

4.  Caatie  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  No.  6. 
s.  Strand. 

6.  Boswell  Court. 

7.  Stnin'i,  afaio. 

8.  Bow  Street. 

9.  Holborn. 

10.  Fetter  Lane. 

11.  Holborn.  agraio. 

15.  OouRh  Sqnare. 

13.  Staple  Inn. 

14.  Gmy's  Inn. 

i-s.  Inner  Temnle  Lane,  No.  i. 

16.  Johoflnn'M  Court,  No.  7. 

17.  Bolt  Court,  No.  8. 


twecn  a  man  and  bis  Maker  It  is  a  diffe* 
rent  question  :  but  between  a  man  and 
his  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  nothing. 
They  are  connected  bjr  children,  by  for- 
tune, by  serious  considerations  of  com- 
munity. Wise  married  women  don't 
trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in 
their  husbands."  Boswkll.  **  To  be  sure 
there  is  a  great  diflference  between  the 
offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and  tli»t«f 
his  wife."  Johnson.  **  The  difference  is 
boundless.  The  man  imposes  no  bastards 
upon  his  wife." 

'  Here  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Johnson  was  entirely  in  the  right.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  not  be  controverte<l  that  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  criminality  is 
very  great,  on  account  of  consequences : 
but  still  it  may  be  maintained  that,  inde- 
pendent of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is 
by  no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  hnaband; 
because  it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attach- 
ment, in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is 
implied,  with  such  refined  sentiments  as 
Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his  play  ot 
"The  Picture." — Johnson  probably  at 
another  time  would  have  admitted  this 
opinion.  And  let  it  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance that  he  was  very  careful  not  to 
give  any  encouragement  to  irregular  eon« 
duct.  A  gentleman,  not  adverting  to  the 
distinction  made  by  him  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverse- 
ness  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  **  That 
then  he  thought  a  husband  might  do  as 
he  pleased  with  a  safe  conscience."  Johm« 
son.  "  Nay,  sir,  this  is  wild  indeed 
(smiling) :  yon  must  consider  that  forni- 
cation is  a  crime  in  a  single  man ;  and 
you  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being 
married." 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  the  Unman  Catholicks ; 
observing,  *'  In  every  thing  in  which  they 
differ  from  us  they  are  wrong."  He  waa 
even  against  the  invocation  of  Saints ;  in 
short,  he  was  in  the  humour  of  opposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had 
learnt  little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the 
case  in  Scotland ;  that  I  had  for  a  long 
time  hardly  applied  at  all  to  the  study  c^ 
that  noble  language,  and  that  I  was  de- 
sirous pf  being  told  by  him  what  method 
to  follow;  he  recommended  to  me  as 
easy  helps,  Sylvanns'a  **  First  book  of 
the  Iliad;"  Dawson's  "  Lexicon  to  the 
Greek  New  Testament ;"  and  *'  Hesiod," 
with  Pasoris  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  New-  ' 
haven  and  some  other  company,  none  of 
whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful  Miss 
Graham  t,  a  relation  of  his  Lordship'st 
who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or  nob 

;  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood^Bart; 
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with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  sneh 
pteasing  attention,  and  politely  told  her 
he  never  drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would 
drink  a  giass  of  water  he  was  much  at 
her  service.  She  accepted.  **  Oho,  sir ! 
(«aid  Lord  Newfaaven)  yon  are  caught." 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
am  caught;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't 
want  to  get  free  again.  If  I  am  caught, 
I  hope  to  be  kept.''  Then  when  the  two 
glasses  of  water  were  brought,  »railing 
placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he  said, 
"  Madam,  let  us  reciprocate.** 

Lord  Newfaaven  and  Johnson  carried 
on  an  argnment  for  some  time,  concern- 
ing the  Middlesex  election.  Johnson  i$aid, 
"  Parliament  may  be  considered  as  bound 
by  law,  as  a  roan  is  bound  where  there  is 
nobody  to  tie  the  knot.  As  it  is  clear 
that  the  House  of  Commons  may  expel 
and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  allow 
of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  par- 
liament, rather  than  have  a  perpetual 
contest  kept  up  between  parliament  and 
the  people t"  Lord  Newhaven  took  the 
opposite  side ;  but  respectfully  said,  **  I 
speak  with  great  deference  to  you,  Dr. 
Johnson ;  1  speak  to  be  instructed."  This 
bad  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.  He 
bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as  the 
table,  to  a  complimenting  nobleman  ; 
and  called  out,  '*  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I 
do  not  desire  all  this  ceremony ;  let  us 
tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly."" 
After  the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  '*  ] 
have  got  lights  on  the  subject  to-day, 
which  I  had  not  before."  This  was  a 
great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  '<  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  originally  not  a  privilege  of 
the  people,  but  a  check  for  the  Crown, 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  I  remember 
Henry  the  Eighth  wanted  them  to  do 
something ;  they  hesitated  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  told 
them,  '  It  is  well  you  did ;  or  half  your 
beads  should  have  been  upon  Temple 
Bar.'  Bnt  the  House  of  Commons  is 
now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed." 
He  added,  "  I  have  no  delight  in  talking 
of  pnblick  afiairs." 

Of  his  feUow.collegian,  the  celebrated 
Mr.OeorgeWhitefield,heBMd,  <<  White- 
field  never  drew  as  much  attention  as  a 
mountebank  does ;  he  did  not  draw  at- 
tention by  doing  better  than  others,  bat 
by  doing  what  was  strange.  Were  Astley 
to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his 
bead  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect 
a  multitude  to  hear  him;  but  no  wise 
man  would  say  he  had  made  a  better 
sermon  for  that.  I  never  treated  White- 
field's  ministry  with  contempt ;  I  believe 
he  did  good.   He  had  devoted  himself  to 
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the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among 
them  he  was  of  use.  But  when  fami- 
liarity and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  tp 
knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  must 
beat  down  such  pretensions." 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conver- 
sation during  the  remainder  of  my  stay 
in  London  at  this  time  is  only  what  fol- 
lows :  I  told  him  that  when  I  objected 
to  keeping  company  with  a  notorious 
infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  of  ours  said 
to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  that  men  who 
live  laxly  in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do, 
can  with  propriety  assume  such  an  autho- 
rity :  Dr.  Johnson  may,  who  is  uniformly 
exemplary  in  his  conduct.  But  it  is  not 
very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel  to-ddy, 
and  get  drunk  to-morrow."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Be- 
cause a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things, 
he  is  to  be  right  in  nothing.  Because  a 
man  sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  there- 
fore to  steal  ?  This  doctrine  would  very 
soon  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult 
question  how  far  sincere  Christians  should 
associate  with  the  avowed  enemies  of 
religion ;  for  in  the  first  place,  almdst 
every  man's  mind  may  be  more  or  less 
**  corrupted  by  evil  communications ;" 
secondly,  the  world  may  very  naturally 
suppose  that  they  are  not  really  in  ear- 
nest in  religion  who  can  easily  bear  its 
opponents;  and  thirdly,  if  the  profane 
find  themselves  quite  well  received  by 
the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open 
declaration  of  their  infidelity,  and  one  of 
the  probable  chances  of  obliging  them 
seriously  to  reflect,  which  their  being 
shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all 
occasions  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland, 
where  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should 
make  a  tour.  Johnson.  **  It  is  the  last 
place  where  I  should  wish  to  travel.'^ 
BoswELL.  "  Should  you  not  like  to  see 
Dublin,  sir?"  Johnson.  **  No,  sir; 
Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital."  Bos- 
well.  "  Is  not  the  Giant's  Causeway 
worth  seeing?"  Johnson.  "  Worth  see. 
ing?  yes  ;  but  not  worth  going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish 
nation,  and  thus  generously  expressed 
himself  to  a  gentleman  from  that  country, 
on  the  subject  of  a  itnion  which  artful 
Politicians  have  often  had  in  view :  ''  Do 
not  make  a  anion  with  us,  sir.  We  should 
unite  with  you  only  to  rob  you.  We 
should  have  robbed  the  Scotch  if  they 
had  had  any  'thing  of  which  we  could 
have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose 

manners  and   every  thing  about  him, 

though  expensive,  were  coarse,  he  said, 

"  Sir,  you  see  in  him  vulgar  prosperity.'* 

A  foreign  minister  of  no  ver^  high      ^^^ 
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talenU,  who  had  been  in  his  company 
for  a  considerable  time  quite  overlooked, 
happened  luckily  to  mention  that  he  had 
ireaa  some  of  his  *'  Rambler"  in  Italian, 
and  admired  it  much.  This  pleased  him 
ereatly ;  he  observed  that  tne  title  had 
Seen  translated,  II  Genio  errante,  though 
I  have  been  told  it  was  rendered  more 
ludicrously,  Jl  Vagahondo  ;  and  finding 
that  this  minister  gave  such  a  proof  of 
his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to  him, 
and  on  the  first  remark  which  he  made, 
however  simple,  exclaimed,  **  The  Am- 
bassadour  says  well ;  —  his  Excellency 
observes— ;"  And  then  he  expanded  and 
enriched  the  little  that  had  been  said,  in 
fto  strong  a  manner  that  it  appeared  some- 
thing of  consequence.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  to  the  company  who 
were  present,  and  many  a  time  after- 
wards it  famished  a  pleasant  topick  of 
merriment :  '*  The  AmboModour  says 
well "  became  a  laughable  term  of  ap- 
plause when  no  mighty  matier  had  been 
expressed. 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18, 
and  accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Ches- 
ter, where  his  regiment  was  to  lie  for 
some  time. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Chester,  October  t»,  1179. 
.     "  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left 
London  ;  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial 
adieu  to  Lord  Monntstnart,  who  was  to 
set  out  on  that  day  on  his  embassy  to 
Turin.  We  drove  on  excellently,  and 
reached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough 
that  night.    The  Colonel  had  heard  so 

E referable  a  character  of  the  George  that 
e  would  not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns, 
so  that  I  did  not  see  our  host,  Wilkins. 
We  found  at  the  Geoi^e  as  good  accom- 
modations as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and 
I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought 
that  /  teas  in  Lichfield  again.  Next 
morning  it  rained  very  hard;  and  as  I 
had  much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I  ordered 
a  postchaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine 
sallied  forth  to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I 
first  went  to  Mr.  Green,  hoping  to  have 
had  him  to  accompany  me  to  all  my 
other  friends,  but  he  was  engaged  to 
Attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  was  th6n  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill 
of  the  gout.  Having  taken  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  additions  to  Green's  museum,  from 
which  It  was  not  easy  to  break  away,  I 
next  went  to  the  Friery,  where  I  at  first 
occasioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies, 
who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  com- 
pany so  early  :  but  my  name,  which  has 
by  wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  ciof^Iy 


associated  with  yours,  soon  made  all 
easy;  and  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Miss  Adey 
reasannked  their  seats  at  the  breakfast 
table,  which  they  had  quilted  with  some 
precipitation.  They  received  me  writh 
the  kmdness  of  an  old  acquaintance ;  and 
after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  chorus 
to  your  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb  gave  ms  th« 
high  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  yon  said, 
'  Soswell  is  a  man  who  I  believe  never 
left  a  house  withoat  leaving  a  wish  for 
his  return.'  And  she  afterwards  added, 
that  she  bid  yon  tell  me  that  if  ever  I 
came  to  Lichfield,  she  liop«d  I  woold 
take  a  bed  at  the  Friery.  From  thence 
I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick's*,  where  I 
also  found  a  very  flattering  welcome. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  osnat 
cheerfulness ;  and  he  very  kindly  asked 
me  to  come  when  I  could,  and  pass  a 
week  with  him.  From  Mr.  Garrick's  I 
went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward. 
I  was  first  entertained  by  his  lady  and 
daughter,  he  himself  being  in  bed  with  a 
cold,  according  to  his  valetudinarian  cns- 
tom.  But  he  desired  to  see  me ;  and  I 
found  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown, 
with  a  white  flannel  nightgown  above  it ; 
so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican  friar. 
He  was  good  humoured  and  polite ;  and 
under  his  roof  too  my  reception  was  very 
pleasing.  I  then  proceeded  to  Stow  Hill, 
and  first  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gas- 
trell,  whose  conversation  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  quit.  But  my  sand-glass  was  now 
beginning  to  run  low,  as  I  could  not 
trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel's  kind- 
ness, who  obligingly  waited  for  me  ;  so 
I  hastened  to  Mrs.  Aston'sf,  whom  I 
found  much  better  than  1  feared  I  should ; 
and  there  I  met  a  brother-in-law  of  these 
ladies,  who  talked  much  of  you,  and  very 
well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  It  then 
only  remained  to  visit  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sin- 
cere satisfaction  on  both  sides.  I  am 
sure  I  was  glad  to  see  her  again ;  and,  as 
I  take  her  to  be  very  honest,  I  trust  she 
was  glad  to  see  me  again;  for  she  ex.. 
pressed  herself  so,  that  I  could  not  doubt 
of  her  being  in  earnest.  What  a  great 
keystone  of  kindness,  my  dear  sir,  were 
you  that  morning  I  for  we  were  all  held 
t(^ether  by  our  common  attachment  to 
you.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  passed 
two  hours  with  more  self-complacency 
than  I  did  those  two  at  Lichfield.  Let 
me  not  entertain  any  susiHcion  that  this 
is  idle  vanity.  Will  not  you  confirm 
me  In  my  persuasion  that  he  who  finds 

•  rXhis  flrentlemiui  snrviTed  bis  brother 
OaTid  many  jeare;  aud  died  at  Lichfield. 
Dec.  13,  1795,  eetat.  W.    A.  C] 

f  FA  maiden  «i«ter  of  Jofan«on%  fnvonrite. 
Mollv  Astoo,  who  married  Captain  Bfodie,  of 
ikt  !«aYyt    M.J 
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himself  80  regarded  has  jnst  reason  to  be 
bappy? 

*'  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight 
on  Tuesday  ;  and  here  again  I  dm  in  a 
state  of  much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart 
and  his  officers  treat  me  with  all  the  civi- 
lity I  could  wish ;  and  I  play  my  part 
admirably.  Latu*  aliU,  sapiens  sibi, 
the  classical  sentence  which  you,  I  ima- 


Sine,  invented  the  other  day,  is  ezempli- 
ed  in  my  present  existence.  The  Bishop, 
Co  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known 


several  years  ago,  shows  me  much  atteu 
tion  ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  conversa- 
tion. I  must  not  omit  to  tell  vou  that 
his  Lordship  admires,  vei^  highly,  your 
Prefaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  ob- 
taining an  extension  of  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance, so  that  I  am  kept  in  animated 
variety  ;  and  the  study  of  the  place  itself, 
by  the  assistance  of  books,  and  of  the 
Bishop,  is  sufficient  occupation.  Chester 
pleases  ray  fancy  more  than  any  town  I 
ever  saw.  But  I  will  not  enter  upon  it 
at.all  in  this  letter. 

'*  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot 

?ret  say.  I  told  a  very  pleasing  young 
ady*,  niece  to  one  of  the  Prebendaries, 
at  whose  house  I  saw  her,  *  I  have  come 
to  Chester,  madam,  I  cannot  tell  how ; 
and  far  less  can  I  tell  bow  I  am  to  get 
away  from  it.'  Do  not  think  me  too 
Juvenile.  I  beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  sir, 
to  favour  me  with  a  letter  while  I  am 
here,  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  a  happy 
fi-iend,  who  is  ever,  with  affectionate 
veneration, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

**  Jam£S  Boswkll. 

"  If  yon  do  not  write  directly,  so  as 
to  catch  me  here,  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
Two  lines  from  yon  will  keep  my  lamp 
burning  bright.'* 

**  TO  JAHB8  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Why  should  you  importune  me  so 
earnestly  to  write?  Of  what  importance 
can  it  be  to  bear  of  distant  friends,  to  a 
man  who  finds  himself  welcome  wherever 
he  goes,  and  makes  new  friends  faster 
than  he  can  want  them  ?  If  to  the  delight 
6f  such  universal  kindness  of  reception, 
any  thing  can  be  added  bv  knowing  that 
you  retain  ray  good  will,  you  may  in- 
dulge yourself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  small  addition. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  ronnd 
of  Lichfield  with  so  much  success:  the 
oftener  yon  are  seen,  the  more  you  will 
be  liked.  It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  read 
that  Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well,  and  that 
%jney  Porter  was  so  glad  to  see  yoa. 

*  MUs  LeUU«  Uarnston, 


**  In  the  place  where  you  now  are, 
there  is  much  to  be  observed;  and  yoa 
will  easily  procure  yourself  skilful  direc- 
tors. But  what  will  you  do  to  keep  away 
the  black  dog  that  worries  yon  at  home  ? 
If  you  would,  in  compliance  with  your 
father's  advice,  inquire  into  the  old  te- 
nures and  old  charters  of  Scotland,  you 
would  certainly  open  to  yourself  many 
striking  scenes  of  the  manners  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  feudal  system,  in  a 
country  half  barbarous,  is  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  great  anomalies  in  civil  life. 
The  knowM^e  of  past  times  is  naturally 
growing  less  m  all  cases  not  of  publick 
record  ;  and  the  past  time  of  Scotland  is 
so  unlike  the  present  that  it  is  already 
difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  image  the 
economy  of  his  gn^andfather.  Do  not 
be  tardy  nor  negligent ;  but  gather  up 
eagerly  what  can  yet  be  found  f. 

^*  We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of 
another  project,  a  Histor]^  of  the  late 
insurrection  in  Scotland,  with  all  its  in- 
cidents. Many  falsehoods  are  passing 
into  uncontradicted  history.  Voltaire, 
who  loved  a  striking  story,  has  told  what 
he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

"  Yon  mav  make  collections  for  either 
of  these  projects,  or  for  both,  as  oppor- 
tunities occur,  and  digest  your  materials 
at  leisure.  The  great  direction  which 
Burton  has  left  to  men  disordered  like 
you  is  this.  Be  not  solitary;  be  not 
idle:  which  I  would  thus  modify; — If 
you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;  if  you  are 
solitary,  be  not  idle. 

'*  There  is  a  letter  for  yon,  ft-om 
"  Your  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.  " 
"  London,  October  S7, 1779." 

"  TO  DR.  SABfUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Carlisle,  Nov.  7,  1779. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  That  I  shonid  importune  you  to  write 
to  me  at  Chester  is  not  wonderfbl,  when 
you  consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for 
delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure, 
like  the  amor  nummi,  increases  in  pro- 
portion with  the  quantity  which  we  pos- 
sess of  it.  Your  letter,  so  fiill  of  polite 
kindness  and  masterly  counsel,  came  like 
a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while  already 
glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite  en- 
chanted at  Chester,  so  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  quit  it.    But  the  enchantment 

1 1  have  a  valuable  collection  made  by  my 
Father,  wbicb,  with  some  aclditlont  and  iIIim> 
trailoDS  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  publish.  I 
have  some  hereditary  claim  to  be  an  Anti- 

Juary ;  not  only  from  my  Father,  bnt  u  being 
eccended,  by  the  mother's  cide,  fmm  the 
able  and  learned  Sir  John  Skene,  it  hose  merit 
bids  defiance  to  all  ihp  attfmpts  which  have 
been  qiade  to  lessen  his  fame, 
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was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Girc^ ;  for  so 
far  was  there  from  being  any  thine  sen- 
sual in  it  that  I  was  all  mind.  I  do  not 
mean  all  reason  only  ;  for  my  fancy  was 
kept  finely  in  play.  And  why  not  ? — If 
yon  please  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  or  an 
abridgment,  of  my  Chester  jonrnal,  which 
is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 

"  The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  very  flattering.  I  told 
him,  that  yon  regretted  you  bad  seen  so 
little  of  Chester.  His  Lordship  bade  me 
tell  yoQ,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  show 
you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to  find  the 
fk'iendship  with  which  yon  honour  me  is 
known  in  so  many  places. 

"  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Onr 
fHend,  the  Dean,  has  been  gone  fh>m 
hence  some  months ;  bnt  I  am  told  at  my 
inn,  that  he  is  very  populotu  (popnlar). 
However,  I  found  Mr.  Law,  tne  Arch- 
deacon,  son  to  the  Bishop,  and  with  hiip 
I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  very  agree- 
ably. I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
assizes  here,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago ; 
he  is  a  man  of  great  variety  of  know- 
ledge, uncommon  genius,  and,  I  believe, 
sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  morn- 
ing, this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month ;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the 
morning.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to  me 
to  think  that  there  is  a  Cathedral  so  near 
Anchinleck  ;  and  I  now  leave  Old  Eng- 
land in  sQch  a  state  of  mind  as  I  am 
thankful  to  God  for  granting  me. 

**  The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at 
home  I  cannot  but  dread  ;  yet  as  I  have 
been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military 
train,  I  trust  I  shall  repulse  him.  To 
hear  from  yon  will  animate  me  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  I  therefore  hope 
that,  soon  after  my  return  to  the  northern 
field,  I  shall  receive  a  few  lines  from 
you. 

*'  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to 
escort  me  in  his  carriage  to  show  me 
Liverpool,  and  from  thence  back  again 
to  Warrington,  where  we  parted  *.  In 
Justice  to  my  valuable  wife,  I  must  in- 
form you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was 
so  happy,  she  would  not  be  so  selfish  as 
to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than  busi- 
ness absolutely  required  my  presence. 
She  made  my  clerk  write  to  me  a  post 
or  two  after  to  the  same  purpose,  by 
commission  from  her;  and  this  day  a 
kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the  Post 
Office  here,  acquainting  roe  that  she  and 

•  His  regiment  was  afterwards  ordered  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  accompanied  it,  and 
almost  lost  his  life  by  the  climate.  This  im- 
partial order  i  should  think  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  the  idle  rumonr  that "  there  was  still 
something  >>ehiad  the  throne  greater  than  the 
throoe  itself." 


the  little  ones  were  well,  and  expressing 
all  their  wishes  for  my  return  home.     1 
am  more  and  more,  my  dear  sir, 
"  Your  affectionate 
"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 
**  James  Boswelj." 

'*  TO  lAMffi  aoswni,,  esq. 

'*  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  bnt 
fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  ^et  rid  of  all 
intellectual  excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt 
your  pleasures  nor  aggravate  yonr  vexa- 
tions beyond  their  real  and  natural  state* 
Why  should  you  not  be  as  happy  at 
Edinburgh  as  at  Chester?  In  culpa  ett 
animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  usquaim. 
Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  studies,  and  practice. 

"  I  have  sent  a  petition  t  ftrom  Lucy 
Porter,  with  which  I  leave  it  to  your 
discretion  whether  it  is  proper  to  com- 
ply. Return  me  her  letter,  wfiich  I 
have  sent,  that  yon  may  know  the  whole 
case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  any  thing 
that  yon  may  afterwards  repent.  Miss 
Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to  be  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  niece. 

**  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popnlar  at 
Carlisle,  he  may  be  very  happy.  He 
has  in  his  disposal  two  livings,  each  equal 
or  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  deanery ; 
he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give  the 
other  to  his  son. 

"  How  near  Is  the  Cathedral  to  An- 
chinleck,  that  you  are  so  much  delighted 
with  it?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  Least,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  off.  However,  if 
yon  are  pleased.  It  is  so  far  well. 

**  Let  me  luiow  what  reception  you 
have  from  your  father,  and  the  state  of 
bis  health.  Please  him  as  much  as  yon 
can,  and  add  no  pain  to  his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect 
nothing  to  tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  Lanjton.  Beauclerk  is  just 
returned  from  Brighthelmstone,  I  aoii 
told,  much  better.  Mr.  Thrale  and  his 
family  are  still  there;  and  his  health  is 
said  to  be  visibly  improved ;  he  has  not 
bathed,  but  hunted. 

"  At  Bolt  Court  there  is  much  malig- 
nity, but  of  late  little  open  hostility  J.  I 
have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  &c.    I  am,  SIR, 

'*  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"London,  Nov.  13, 1779.** 

On  November  22,  and  December  SI, 
I  wrote  to  him  from  Edinburgh,  gWing  a 

t  Requesting  me  to  iaaotre  cancemiag  tlu 
family  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then  paying 
his  addresses  tn  Miss  Doxy. 

X  See  page  443. 
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very  favoarable  report  of  the  family  of 
Miss  Doxy's  lover ;— that  after  a  good 
deal  of  inqairy  I  had  discovered  the  sis- 
ter of  Mr.  Francis  Stewart,  one  of  his 
amanuenses  when  writing  his  Dictionary ; 
— tliat  I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her 
a  guinea  for  an  old  pocket-book  of  her 
brother's  which  he  nad  retained ;  and 
that  the  good  woman,  who  was  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  bnt  contented 
and  placid,  wondered  at  his  scrnpalons 
and  liberal  honesty,  and  received  the 

fDiinea  as  if  sent  her  by  Providence. — 
hat  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to 
keep  his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  that  this  mementa, 
like  Delenda  est  CarthagOt  mast  be  in 
every  letter  that  I  should  write  to  him,  till 
I  had  obtained  my  object. 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impa- 
tience for  the  completion  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  upon  which  he  was  em- 
ployed so  far  as  hia  indolence  allowed 
bim  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  bim  od  Jannary  1,  and 
March  13,  sending  him  my  notes  of 
iKnrd  Marchmont's  information  concern- 
ing Pope ;— complaiuing  that  I  had  not 
heard  from  him  for  almost  fonr  months, 
thougii  he  was  two  letters  in  my  diebt ; — > 
•   t  1  •    •      -      - 


had  snflfered  again  from  melan* 
choly ;— hoping  that  he  had  been  in  so 
much  better  company  (the  Poets),  that 
be  had  not  time  to  think  of  his  distant 
friends ;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasi* 
ness;— that  the  state  of  my  affairs  did 
not  admit  of  my  comiug  to  London  this 
year;  and  begging  he  wonld  return  me 
Goldsmith's  two  poems,  with  his  lines 
marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  bavine  now 
suffered  the  greatest  affliction  to  which  a 
man  is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  him< 
self  had  felt  iu  the  most  severe  manner, 
Johnson  wrote  to  him  in  an  admirable 
strain  of  sympathy  and  pions  consola- 
tion. 

"  TO  Dft.  L&WBBNCS. 
**  DBAB  SIB, 

"  At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought 
to  show  their  kiudness,  and  with  a  cha- 
racter which  ought  to  make  all  that  know 
you  your  friends,  yon  may  wonder  that 
you  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  me. 

"  I  have  been  hiudered  by  a  vexatious 
and  incessant  cough,  for  which  within 
these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once, 
fasted  four  or  five  times,  taken  ohysick 
five  times,  and  opiates,  I  think,  six. 
This  day  it  seems  to  remit. 

'*  The  loss,  dear  sir,  which  yon  have 
lately  suffered  I  felt  many  years  ago, 
and  know  therefore  how  much  has  been 
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taken  from  you,  and  how  little  help  can 
be  had  from  consolation.  He  that  out- 
lives a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved  sees 
himself  disjoined  from  the  only  mind 
that  has  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
interest ;  from  the  only  companion  with 
whom  he  has  shared  much  good  or  evil ; 
and  with  whom  he  could  set  his  mind  at 
liberty,' to  retrace  the  past  or  anticipate 
the  future.  The  continuity  of  being  U 
lacerated  ;  the  settled  course  of  sentiment 
and  action  is  stopped ;  and  life  stands 
suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is  driven 
by  external  causes  into  a  new  channel. 
But  the  time^ of  suspense  is  dreadful. 

**  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed 
solitude  is,  perhaps  for  want  of  habitual 
piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  ueceso 
sity.  Of  two  mortal  beings,  one  must 
lose  the  other;  but  surely  there  is  a 
higher  and  belter  comfort  to  be  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  that  Provi-  ' 
dence  which  watches  over  all,  and  a 
belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are 
equally  in  the  bands  of  Gou,  who  will 
reunite  those  whom  he  has  separated ;  or 
who  sees  that  it  is  best  not  to  reunite. 

**  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 
♦*  Jsnoary  «o,  ITW." 


**  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
"  DKAR  SIB, 

'*  Wbu,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the 
Chesterfield  letter ;  but  I  will  write  once 
again  without  it.  Never  impose  tasks 
upon  mortals.  To  require  two  things  is 
the  way  to  have  them  both  undone. 

"  For  the  difficulties  which  yon  men* 
tion  in  your  affairs,  I  am  sorry  ;  but  dif- 
ficulty is  now  very  general:  it  is  not 
therefore  less  grievous,  for  there  is  lets 
hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to  give  yo« 
advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your 
affairs  ;  and  general  counsels  about  pru- 
dence and  frugality  wonld  do  yon  little 
good.  Yon  are,  however,  in  the  right 
not  to  increase  your  own  perplexity  by 
a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that  by 
staying  at  home  you  will  please  your 
father. 

"  Poor  dear  Beanclerk  • — nw,  utsolea, 
<kM*  joca.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his 
acuteness  and  maliciousness,  bis  merri- 
ment  and  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such 
another  wiU  not  often  be  found  among 
mankind.  He  directed  himself  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  an 
instance  of  tenderness  which  I  hardly 
expected.  He  has  left  hia  children  to 
the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and  if  she  dies,  of 

•  [The  Hon.  Topham  Beanclerk  died  Ma«ch 
II,  17».   M.] 
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Hr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his 
relation,  and  a  man  of  good  character. 
His  library  has  been  offered  to  sale  to  the 
Rassian  ambassadoar*. 

**  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no 
literary  lossf.  Clothes  and  moveables 
"Were  burned  to  the  valae  of  about  one 
hundred  pounds;  but  his  papers,  and  I 
think  his  books,  were  all  preserved. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians ;  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  yon  what  has  happened 
to  yonr  friends,  lei  me  say  something  to 
you  of  yourself.  Your  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude 
from  those  complaints  that  yon  are  fond 
of  it.  No  roan  talks  of  that  which  he 
is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man 
desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it; 
man^festtan  habemiu /uretn  ;  make  it 
an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  your- 
self, never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases :  if  you  are  never  to  speak  of 
them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  little ; 
and  if  yon  think  little  of  them,  they  will 
molest  yon  rarely.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either 
praise  or  pit^ ;  fur  praise  there  is  no 
room,  and  pity  will  do  yon  no  good  ; 
therefore,  from  this  hour  speak  no  more, 
think  no  more,  abont  them. 

"  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewait 
gave  me  great  satisfaction ;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  attention.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  her ;  yonr  countenance 
may  be  of  great  credit,  and  of  conse- 
quence of  great  advantage  to  her.  The 
memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in 
my  mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy man. 

*'  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
yonr  lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Jobmson." 

*'  April  8,  ITSO." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with 
her  hnsband,  the  correspondence  between 
Johnson  and  her  was  carried  on  briskly. 
I  shall  present  roy  readers  with  one  of 
her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time, 
which  will  amuse  them  probably  more 

•  TMr.  Beauclerk*^  Library  was  soM  by 
publick  auction  in  April  and  May,  1781,  for 
iO\U.    M.] 

t  Ry  a  6re  in  Northumberland  If  oose,  vhere 
he  had  an  apartment,  in  whicti  I  have  passed 
Many  an  agrreeable  hour. 


than  those  well  written  bot  studied  epis- 
tles which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collec- 
tion, because  it  exhibits  the  easy  viva.- 
city  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is 
also  of  value  as  a  key  to  Johnson's  an- 
swer, which  she  has  printed  by  itself, 
and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHMSON. 

**  I  HAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  yon  yes- 
terday, dear  sir,  with  a  most  circumstan- 
tial date.  You  took  trouble  with  my 
circulating  letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes  me 
word,  and  thank  yon  sincerely  for  so 
doing:  one  might  do  mischief  else,  not 
being  on  the  spot. 

**  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's:  there  was  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  ;  I  do  not  like  him  though^  nor  he 
me;   it  was  expected  we  should  liave 

f  leased  each  other ;  he  is,  however.  Just 
bry  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
boronght  for  Whiggism,  and  Whig 
enough  to  abhor  yon  for  Toryisih. 

*'  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finelv ; 
so  he  had  a  good  afternoon  on't.  This 
evening  we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor 
Qneeney'8$  sore  eyes  have  Just  j^leased 
her:  she  had  a  long  confinement,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
master  II  treated  her  very  goodnaturediy 
with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this 
town,  a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes 
mnsick,  and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six 
lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  three- 
pence a  lesson.  Miss  Bnrney  says  she 
is  a  great  performer ;  and  I  respeet  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily ; 
she  is  very  modest  and  pretty  mannered^ 
and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

'*  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed;  if 
I  did  not  write  regttlarlv  yon  would  half 
forget  me,  and  that  would  b«  very  wrong, 
for  I  felt  my  regard  for  yon  in  my  facB 
last  night,  when  the  criticisms  were 
going  on. 

**  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseur, 
ship;  we  went  to  see  some  pictures 
painted  by  a  gentleman  artist,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, of  this  place ;  my  master  makes  one  , 
every  where,  and  has  got  a  good  dawling 
companion  to  ride  with  him  now.  •  •  •  • 
*  *  *.  He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have 
no  notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose 
month  cannot  be  sowed  up.  Burney  and 
I  and  Qtieeney  tease  him  every  meal  he 
eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  serious 
with  him:  but  what  can  one  do?  He 
will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  be  does  eat  I 
know  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very 

LDr.  John  Hlnchllffe. 
A  kind  <>r  nickname  given  lo  Mrs.  Thrale^ 
»i  daughter,  who«e  name  iMsiog  Estktt 
■he  might  be  awimilated  to  a  Qtuen, 
"  Mr.  Thrale. 
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unhappy*  bot  I  mast  bear  it. 
always  have  yonr  friendship. 
**  I  am  most  sincerely,  dbar  sib, 
"  Yoar  faithful  servaDt, 
"  H.  L.  T.» 
"  Batb.  Friday,  April  S8." 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 
"  DEAREST  MADAM, 

"  Mr.  Thrale never  will  live  abstinently, 
till  he  can  persaade  himself  to  live  by 
rule,  t*  •  •  ••  Encourage,  as  you 
can,  the  musical  girl. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mu- 
tual dislike,  where  mutual  approbation 
is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often 
on  both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over  benc- 
nolent ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  ex- 
cited, so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded, 
any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and 
some  difference  where  there  is  no  restraint 
will  commonly  appear,  immediately  ge- 
nerates dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your 
face  or  your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that 
an  autlioar  is  hurt  by  his  criticks.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out, 
but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket;  a  very 
few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpe- 
tual lamps  that  siiine  uoconsumed.  From 
the  authotir  of  *  Fitzosborne's  letters '  I 
cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I 
met  him  only  once,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced 
him  to  whistle;  having  not  seen  him 
since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  com 
pany. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against 
her  own  Inclination,  is  very  convenient. 
You  would,  b^  your  own  confession, 
want  a  companion  ;  and  she  is  par  plu- 
ribtu;  conversing  with  her,  you  may 
Jlnd  variety  in  one." 

'«  London,  May  1,  1780." 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
requested  that  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  North  of 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon 
after  this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract 
a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  melancholy  information  yon 
have  received  <foDcerning  Mr.  Beaa- 
clerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talents 
been  directed  in  any  suiBcient  degree  as 
they  ought,  1  have  always  been  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to 
make  an  illustrious  figure ;  and  that  opi- 
nion, a»  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon 
Dr.  Johnson's  judgment,  receives  more 
and  more  confirmation  by  hearing  what, 
since  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  con- 

t  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few 
Jines. 


ceming  them :  a  few  evenings  ago  he  was 
at  Mr.  Yesey 's,  where  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there; 
addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  saying,  *  Oar 
Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met 
last.'  He  replied,  '  A  loss  that  perhaps 
the  whole  nation  could  not  repair  1'  The 
Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  en- 
dowments, and  particularly  extolled  th6 
wonderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered 
what  was  highly  excellent.  He  said  that 
'  no  man  ever  was  so  free  when  he  was 
going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or, 
when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that 
expressed  that  it  had  come.'  At  Mr. 
Thrale's,  some  days  before  when  we 
were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  he 
said,  referring  to  the  same  idea  of  his 
wonderful  facility,  *  That  Beanclerk's 
talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those 
of  anv  whom  he  bad  known.* 

'*  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of 
above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  you  would  have 
been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an 
instance  of  the  high  importance  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  held,  I  think 
even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was  wit- 
ness to.  The  company  consisted  chiefly 
of  ladies,  among  wuom  were  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Foitland,  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  whom  I  suppose  fh)m  her  rank 
I  must  name  before  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lew- 
son,  who  was  likewise  there ;  Lady  Ln- 
can.  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of  note 
both  for  their  station  and  understandings. 
Among  the  gentlemen  were  Lord  Al- 
thwpe,  whom  I  have  before  named. 
Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book 
yon  have  probably  seen,  *  The  Tour  to 
the  Northern  Parts  ef  Europe;*  a  very 
agreeable  ingenious  man ;  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Fepys,  the  Master  in  Chancery, 
whom  I  believe  yon  know,  and  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, the  Frovost  of  Eton.  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Jobnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 
a  chair,  the  company  began  to  collect 
round  him  till  they  became  not  less  than 
four,  if  not  five,  deep;  those  behind 
standing,  and  listening  over  the  heads  of 
those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
conversation  for  sometime  was  chiefly 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Frovost  of 
Eton,  while  the  others  contributed  occa- 
sionally their  remarks.  Witl|0ut  attem  pt- 
ing  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation, which  perhaps  if  I  did  I 
sbonld  spin  my  account  out  to  a  tedious 
length,  1  thought,  my  dear  sir,  this  gene, 
ral  account  of  the  respect  with  which  our 
valued  friend  was  attended  to  might  be 
acceptable." 
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**  1  KNOW  yonr  dbposition  to  Mcond  uny 
literary  attempt,  and  therefore  venture 
apon  the  liberty  of  entreating  yoa  to 
fNTOcore  from  College  or  University  regit- 
tert,  all  the  dates  or  other  inffmnations 
which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Am- 
brose Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who 
were  all  of  Cambridge,  and  of  whose 
lives  I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can 

SKther.    fie  pleased  to  forgive  this  tron- 
le  from,  sir, 

"  YourouMt  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in 
preparing  a  delightful  literary  entertain- 
ment for  the'  world,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was  un- 
expectedly disturbed  by  the  most  horrid 
series  of  outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilised  country.  A  relaxation  of  some 
«f  the  severe  penal  provisions  against 
our  fellow  subjects  of  the  Catbolick 
communion  had  been  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  with  an  opposition  so  incon- 
siderable  that  the  genuine  mildness  of 
Christianity  united  with  liberal  policy 
seemed  to  have  become  general  in  this 
island.  But  a  dark  and  malignant  spirit 
of  persecution  soon  showed  itself,  in  an 
unworthy  petition  for  thq  repeal  of  the 
wise  and  humane  statute.  That  petition 
was  brought  forward  by  a  mob,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  intimidatioB,  and  was 
justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was 
accompanied  and  followed  by  such  daring 
violence  as  is  unexampled  in  history.  Of 
this  extraordinary  tomalt  Dr.  Johnson 
has  given  the  following  concise,  lively, 
and  just  account  in  his  «  Letters  to  Mra. 
Thrale*:'* 

"On  Friday  +  the  good  Protestants 
met  in  Saint  George's  Fields,  at  the 
summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and, 
marching  to  Westminster,  insulttd  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore  it 
with  great  tomeness.  At  night  the  out. 
rages  began  by  the  demolition  of  the 
massUouse  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

**  An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  deft, 
ance  of  government  I  cannot  give  yon* 
On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been 
insulted,  spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
had.  1  think  been  insulted  too,  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  sligfat  irre- 
gularity. Op  Tuesday  night  they  pulled 
down  Fieldrng's  house |,  and  burned  his 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  143.  et  teq,  I  have  selected 
passajfcg  from  several  letters,  without  men- 
tlmrin^  dates. 

^  Junes. 

.  t  [This  is  not  quite  correct.  Sir  Joha  Field- , , . „.,  „, 

id;  was,  I  think,  then  dead.    It  was  Justice    in  the  street.    B.J 


Sods  in  the  street.  Tbey  had  gutted  on 
onday  Sir  George  Saviic's  house,  but 
the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they 
went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  com- 
panions, who  had  been  seised  demolish- 
ing the  chapel.— The  keeper  could  not 
release  them  but  by  the  Mayor's  permis- 
sion, which  he  went  to  ask ;  at  his  return 
he  found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and 
and  Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then 
went  to  Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  lipon 
Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which  tbey 
pulled  down  ;  and  as  for  his  goods  they 
totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since 
gone  to  Caen  Wood,  but  a  guard  was 
there  before  them.  They  plundered  some 
Papists,  I  think,  and  burnt  a  massbonse 
in  Moorfields  the  same  night." 

'•  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr. 
Scot  to  look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in 
ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I 
went  by  the  Protestants  were  plundering 
the  Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred : 
but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in  full 
security,  without  sentinels,  without  tre* 
pidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed  in 
full  day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a 
commercial  place.  On  Wednesday  they 
broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  Marshakea,  and  Wood 
Street  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bride- 
well, and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

*'  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet, 
and  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  other  places  ;  and  one  might 
see  the  glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  dcy 
ft-om  many  parts.  The  sight  was  dread- 
ful.  Some  people  were  threatened :  Mr. 
Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of  my., 
self. — Such  a  time  of  terrour  you  have 
been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

•'  The  King  said  in  council, '  Tliat  the 
magistrates  had  not  done  their  duty,  bat 
that  he  would  do  his  own ;'  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  published,  directing  as  to 
keep  our  servants  within  doors,  as  the 
peace  was  now  to  he  preserved  by  foree. 
—The  sokliers  were  sent  out  to  different 
parts,  and  the  town  is  now-  [Jnne  9}  at 
quiet. 

"  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to 
he  every  where  within  callt  there  is  no 
kknger  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  indi- 
viduals are  bunted  to  tlieir  holes,  and  led 
to  prison ;  Lord  George  was  last  night 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes 
was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to 
seiee  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper." 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed, 
and  several  inoffensive  Papists  have  been 
plundered,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  bam 


Hyde's  house  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leiceflter 
f '*  i*'."!!i.'*2.^,''"«<''  *^  hi.  i  '        • 
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the  gaols.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick. 
The  debtors  aod  the  crimiaals  were  all 
set  at  liberty ;  bat  of  the  criminals,  as 
has  always  happened,  many  are  already 
retaken ;  and  two  pirates  have  sdrren- 
dered  themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  pardoned." 

*'  Government  now  acts  again  with  its 
proper  force ;  and  we  are  all  under  the 
protection  of  the  King  and  the  law.  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you 
and,  my  master  to  have  my  testimony  to 
the  publick  security  ;  and  that  you  would 
sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  yon  that 
yon  are  safe." 

**  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  universal 
panick,  from  which  the  King  was  the 
first  that  recovered.  Without  the  con- 
currence of  his  ministers,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  put  the 
soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town 
from  calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  go- 
vernment must  naturally  produce." 

"  The  publick  has  escaped  a  very 
heavy  calamity.  The  rioters  attempted 
the  Bank  on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no 
great  number;  and  like  other  thieves, 
with  DO  great  resolution.  Jack  Wilkes 
headed  the  party  that  drove  them  away. 
It  is  agreed  that  if  they  had  seized  the 
Bank  on  Tuesday,  at  the  heat  of  the 
panick,  when  no  resistance  had  been 
prepared,  they  might  have  carried  irre- 
coverably away  whatever  they  had  found. 
Jack,  who  was  always  eealous  for  order 
and  decency,  declares  that  if  he  be  trusted 
with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a  rioter 
alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no  longer 
any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed;  no 
blue  riband  *  is  any  longer  worn." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable 
•edition,  fh-om  which  London  was  deli- 
vered by  the  magnanimity  of  the  Sove- 
reign himself.  Whatever  some  may 
maintain,  I  am.  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  combination  or  plan,  either  domestick 
or  foreign ;  but  that  the  mischief  spread 
by  a  gradual  contagion  of  frenzy,  aug- 
mented by  the  quantities  of  fermented 
liquors,  of  which  the  deluded  populace 
possessed  themselves  in  the  course  of  their 
depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to 
blame,  did  I  here  neglect  to  do  justice  to 
my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Akerman,  the 
keeper  of  Newgate,  who  long  discharged 
a  very  Important  trust  with  a  uniform 
intrepid  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  tenderness  and  a  liberal  charity,  which 
entitle  him  to  be  recorded  with  distin- 
guished honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity 
and  negligence  of  magistracy  on  the  one 

•  [Lord  Qeorge  Gordon  and  his  followers, 
durintr  these  ouci-ages,  wore  blue  riband*  in 
their  hats.    M.] 
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hand,  and  the  almost  incredible  exer- 
tions of  the  mob  on  the  other,  the  first 
prison  of  this  great  country  was  laid 
open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  but  that 
Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  was  burnt, 
would  have  prevented  all  this  had  proper 
aid  been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there  can 
be  ud  doubt. 

Many  years  ago  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
brick  part  which  was  buitt  as  an  addition 
to  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate.  The  prisoners 
were  in  consternation  and  tumult,  calling 
ottt,  **  We  shall  be  burnt !— we  shall  be 
burnt  I  Down  with  the  gate  I — down  with 
the  gate  I"  Mr.  Akerman  hastened  to 
them,  showed  himself  at  the  gate,  and 
having,  after  some  confused  vociferation 
of  "  Hear  him— hear  him  I"  obuined  a 
silent  attention,  he  then  calmly  told  them« 
that  the  gate  must  not  go  down ;  that 
they  were  under  his  care,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  escape :  but 
that  he  could  assure  them  they  need  not 
be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the  fire 


was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called, 
which  was  strongly  built  with  stone ;  and 
that  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he 
himself  would  come  in  to  them,  and  con> 
duct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  would  not  go  out  till  they  gave 
him  leave.  To  this  proposal  they  agreed ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Akerman,  having  first 
made  them  fall  back  from  the  gate,  went 
in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution 
ordered  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  ac- 
count to  open  the  gate,  even  though  the 
prisoners  (though  he  trusted  they  would 
not)  should  break  their  word,  and  by 
force  bring  himself  to  order  it.  "  Never 
mind  me  (said  he),  should  that  happen." 
The  prisoners  peaceably  followed  him 
while  he  conducted  them  through  pas- 
sages of  which  he  had  the  keys  to  the 
extremity  of  the  gaol  which  was  most 
distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by  this 
very  judicious  conduct  fully  satisfied  them 
that  there  was  no  immediate  risk,  if  any 
at  all,  he  then  addressed  them  thus : 
•*  Gentlemen,  yon  are  now  convinced 
that  I  told  yon  true.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  engines  will  soon  extingnish  this 
fire ;  if  they  should  not,  a  sufiicieni  guifrd 
will  come,  and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out 
and  lodged  in  the  Compters.  I  assure 
on,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  that  I 
lave  not  a  farthing  insured.  I  have  left 
my  house  that  I  might  take  care  of  yon. 
I  will  keep  my  promise  and  stay  with 
yon  if  yon  insist  upon  it ;  bnt  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  oat  and  look  after  my 
family  and  property,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  yon."  Struck  with  his  behaviour, 
they  called  out,  "  Master  Akerman,  yon 
have  done  bravely  ;^it  was  very  kind  in 
yon  :  by  all  means  go  and  take  care  of 
your  own  concerns."  He  did  so  accord. 
H  H 
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ingly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all 
preserved. 

Johnaon  hat  been  beard  to  relate  the 
sabitance  of  this  story  with  high  praise, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke. 
My  illttstrions  friend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Akeroian's  kindness  to  his  prisoners, 
pronounced  this  euloey  upon  his  charac- 
ter : — "  He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is 
yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  dis- 
poeition,  must  have  had  it  originally  in  a 
great  degree,  and  -continued  to  cultivate 
it  very  carefully." 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother 
David  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
the  following  letter  of  introduction,  which 
1  had  taken  care  should  be  lying  ready 
on  his  arrival  in  London. 

'*  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*<  Ediubiiff  h,  April  ao,  1780. 
'<  MY  DEAR  filR, 

"  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my 
brother  David,  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
vQwed  to  *  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  An- 
chinleck,  with  heart,  purse,  and  s.word  ;' 
that  romanUck  family  solemnity  devised 
by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with 
complacency  upon  the  «pot.  I  trust  that 
twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened 
his  feudal  attachment ;  and  that  you  will 
find  him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to 
yonr  acquaintance. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  With  affectionate  veneration, 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yonr  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
**  James  Boswbll." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely, 
and  has  thus  mentioned  him  iu  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  *  :  '*  I  have  had  with  me  a 
brother  of  Boswell's,  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant t,  whom  the  war  has  driven  from 
his  residence  at  Valencia  ;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland 
but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years' 
residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He  is 
a  very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no 
Scotch." 

"  TO  DR.  BEATTIE,  AT  ABERDEEN. 
*'S1R, 

"  More  years^  than  I  have  any  delight 
t«  reckon  have  past  since  yon  and  I  saw 
one  another:  of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory 
complaint  '.—Sic  fata  ferunt.  But  me- 
thinks  there  might  pass  some  small  inter- 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  163.  Mn.  Piozzi  has  omitted 
the  name,  she  beet  knows  why. 

f  Now  settled  in  London. 

X  i  had  been  five  years  absent  from  Lon- 
don.   BSAtTU. 
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change  of  regard  between  ns.  If  yon  say 
that  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now  write ; 
and  I  write  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  much 
kindness  for  yoii  and  Mrs.  Beattie  ;  and 
that  I  whih  your  health  better,  and  yonr 
life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and.  cibme 
a  few  degrees  Southwards ;  a  softer  cli- 
mate may  do  you  both  good;  winter' is 
coming  In  \  and  London  will  be  warmer, 
and  gayer,  and  hosier,  and  more  fertile 
of  amnsement  than  Aberdeen. 

'*  My  health  is  better ;  but  that  vdll  be 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  tell  yon  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is, 
I  doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale 
has  been  very  dangerously  disordered ; 
but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  him- 
self fl-om  business  the  whole  summer. 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well;  and 
Mr.  Davies  has  got  great  success  as  an 
aothour$,  generated  by  the  conmption 
of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have  not 
to  tell  you,  and  therefore  yon  must  be 
contented  with  hearing  what  I  know  not 
whether  you  much  wish  to  bearl|,  that  I 
am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  SaM«  JOHPtSON." 
"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
August  21,  1780." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  FIND  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits 
of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  is  hot  a 
peevish  humour,  but  yon  shall  have  your 
way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all 
the  summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  think- 
ing. Several  of  them,  however,  are  done, 
and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

'*  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have, 
since  his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at 
Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmstone ;  but 
I  have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would 
have  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could  have 
bad  time,  and  1  might  have  had  time  if 
I  had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed 
much,  and  done  little. 

S  Meaning  his  entertainhig  "  Memoirs  of 
David  OarrH^k,  Esq."  of  which  Johnson  Cas 
Davies  informed  jne)  wrote  she  first  senieuL-e; 
thus  KivioiT'  »"  >'  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
perfuimaDre.  It  is,  indeed,  very  character- 
istical  tii  its  atiihoiir,  beginning^  with  a  maxim, 
and  proceed infr  to  ilKisirate.'^"  All  e?ccel- 
lence  has  a  ri^^tt  to  he  recorded.  I  shall 
therefore  think  it  snper-fluoos  to  apoloaize  for 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  who,  by  an  iincom- 
njou  assentblaere  of  private  virtues,  adorned 
the  highest  eminence  fn  a  public  profession.** 

\\  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  ex- 
pre»8Gd  here,  though  I  believe  he  meant  no- 
thing but  Jocularity;  for  thoiirh  he  and  I 
differed  sometimes  lo  opinion,  ne  well  knew 
how  much  I  loved  and  revered  him.  BBATrtB. 
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"  In  the  late  distnrbances,  Mr.  Thrale'e 
!  house  and  stock  were  in  great  danger ; 

the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  inva- 
sion with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drinlc  and 
meat;  and  at  their  second  were  driven 
away  by  the  SQidiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got 
a  garrison  into  his  house  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted  that 
he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams took  shelter  in  the  country. 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a 
ramble  this  autumn ;  it  is  now  about  the 
time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have, 
however,  better  health  than  I  had  then, 
and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  our- 
selves on  some  part  of  Europe,  Ania,  or 
Africa*.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  play 
no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's  kindness 
by  all  means  in  our  power. 

**  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  -written  and  pub- 
Kshed  a  very  ingenious  book  t,  and  who 
I  think  has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will, 
when  be  knows  yon,  have  a  kindness  for 
you. 

"  I  suppose  yonr  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall ;  and  yonr  son  has  become  a  learned 
young  man.    I  love  them  ail,  and  I  love 
yonr  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall 
persuade  to  love  me.     When  the  Lives 
are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 
paper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern  I  cannot 
bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.     I  am,  sir, 
"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  London,  August  SI,  1780." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergy- 
man in  the  country  the  following  very 
excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable 
advice  to  Divines  in  general : 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence 
showed  me  a  letter,  in  Which  yon  make 
mention  of  roe :  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
wUl  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour 
to  preserve  your  good  will  by  some 
observations  which  yonr  letter  suggested 
to  me. 

"  Yon  are  afraid  of  failing  into  some 
improprieties  in  the  daily  service  by 
reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no 
exactness.    Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures 

*  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  bon-  he 
avoids  the  rebellious  land  of  America.  Tlii« 
puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Anecdote  for  whicli  I 
am  oblii^ed  to  my  wortliy  social  friend,  Gover- 
nour  Richard  Henn  :  '<  At  one  of  Miss  E.  Hcr- 
rey's  assemblies.  Dr.  Johnson  was  foliowinar 
her  np  and  dovrn  the  room ;  upon  which  Lord 
AblniftoB  observed  to  her,  '  Your  ^reat  friend 
is  very  fond  of  you :  you  can  go  nowhere  wiih- 
niithim.*— '  Ay  (said  she),  he  would  follow  me 
to  any  part  of  ihe  world.'—*  Then  (said  the 
Earl),  ask  bim  to  go  wlih  you  to  Americn.*^ 

f  *'  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankiod." 


you  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing 
very  often  without  some  peculiarity  of 
manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good 
or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it 
good  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot 
be  taught. 

**  Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  judicious.  Few  fre- 
quent preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will 
be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or 
other,  the  authours  from  whom  your  seve- 
ral discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  you  shall  always  remember 
even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

**  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  yon 
attempt,  from  ^time  to  time,  an  original 
sermon  ;  and  m  the  labour  of  composi- 
tion,  do  not  burden  your  mind  with  too 
much  at  once  ;  do  not  exact  from  your- 
self, at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something  where  no- 
thing was  before  is  an  act  of  greater 
energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration 
of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  dili- 
gently your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur;  and  when  yon 
have  matter,  you  will  easily  five  it  form  : 
nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always 
necessary ;  for  by  habit  your  thoughts  and 
diction  will  flow  together. 

*^  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not 
very  difficult :  the  divisions  not  only  help 
the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is 
yonr  account  of  the  manners  of  your 
parish ;  from  which  I  gather  that  it  has 
been  long  neglected  by  the  parson.  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle  {,  who  was  then  a  little 
rector  in  Northamptonshit'e,  told  me, 
that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no 
there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  pa- 
rish, by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the 
people.  Such  a  congregation  as  yours 
stands  in  need  of  much  reformation ;  and 
I  would  ndt  have  you  think  it  impossible 
to  reform  them.  A  very  savage  parish 
was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty 
school.  My  learned  friend  Dr.  Wheeler, 
of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
bad  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience, 

t  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromorc. 
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that  it  comp«ned  him  to  nvilre  a  sermon 
weclcly.  One  woman  he  coaLd  not  bring 
to  ihe  communion ;  and  when  he  re- 
proved or  exhorted  her,  she  only  an- 
swered, that  she  was  no  scholar.  He 
was  advised  to  set  some  good  woman  or 
man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser  than 
herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level 
to  her  mind.  Such  honest,  I  may  call 
them  holy  artifices  must  be  practised  by 
every  clergyman ;  for  all  means  mast  be 
tried  by  which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk 
to  your  people,  however,  as  much  as  you 
can;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more 
frequently  yon  converse  with  them  upon 
religious  subjects,  the  more  willingly 
they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submis- 
sively they  will  learn.  A  clergyman's 
diligence  always  makes  him  venerable. 
I  think  I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  in 
the  momentous  work  you  have  under- 
taken I  pray  God  to  bless  you, 
**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
'•  Bolt  Court,  Aug.  ao,  1700.'' 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated 
August  24,  September  6,  and  October  1, 
and  from  them  I  extract  the  following 
passages : 

"  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the 
long  indulged  fancy  of  our  comfortable 
meeting  again  at  Anchinleck  so  well 
realized  that  it  in  some  degree  confirms 
the  pleasing  hope  of  O!  praclarum 
diem !  in  a  future  state. 

**  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  har- 
bour a  suspicion  of  my  indulging  a  peevish 
humour,  or  playine  tricks ;  you  will  re- 
collect that,  when  Iconfessed  to  you  that 
I'  had  once  been  intentionally  silent  to 
try  your  regard,  I  gave  you  my  word 
and  honour  that  I  would  not  do  so 
again. 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state 
of  health;  I  pray  God  to  continue  it 
long.  I  have  often  said,  that  I  would 
willingly  have  ten  years  added  to  my 
life,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours ;  I 
mean,  that  I- would  be  ten  years  older,  to 
have  yon  ten  years  younger.  But  let  me 
be  thankful  for  the  years  during  which  I 
have  enjo]^ed  your  friendship,  and  please 
myself  with  tlie  hopes  of  enjoying  it 
many  years  to  come  in  this  state  of 
being,  trusting  always  that,  in  another 
state,  we  shall  meet  never  to  be  sepa. 
rated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion  ; 
but  the  thought,  though  indistinct,  is 
delightful  when  the  mind  is  calm  and 
clear. 

"  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly 
horrible ;  but  you  give  me  no  account  of 
your  own  situation  during  the  barbarous 
anarchy.     A  description  of  it  by  Dr. 
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Johnson  would  be  a  great  painting*; 
you  might  write  another  *  JLondon,  a 
Poem.* 

"  I  am  charmed  with  ^our  condescend, 
ing  affectionate  expression,  '  let  us  keep 
each  other's  kindness  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power :'  my  revered  Friend  I  how 
elevatmg  is  it  to  my  mind  that  I  am 
found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr, 
Samuel  Johnson  I  All  that  you  have  said 
in  grateful  praise  of  Mr.  Walmsley  I 
have  long  thought  of  you ;  bnt  we  are 
both  Tories,  which  has  a  very  general 
influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I  hope 
that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York 
about  the  end  of  this,  month ;  or  if  you 
will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be 
better  still,  in  case  the  Dean  be  there. 
Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each 
other's  kindness  we  should  every  year 
have  that  free  and  intimate  eommnni- 
cation  of  mind  which  can  be  had  only 
when  we  are  together.  We  should  have 
both  our  solemn  and  our  pleasant  talk.'* 

"  I  write  now,  for  the  third  time,  to 
tell  you  that  my  desire  for  onr  meeting 
this  autumn  is  much  increased.  I  wrote 
to  Squire  Godfrey  Bosville,  my  York- 
shire chief,  that  I  should,  perhaps,  pay 
him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Dr.  Johnson  at  York.  I  eive  you 
my  word  and  honour  that  I  said  not  a 
word  of  his  inviting  you;  but  he  wrote 
to  me  as  follows : 

"  '  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shaD  be  happy 
to  see  you  here  the  latter  end  of  this 
m'tnth,  as  you  propose;  and  I  shall  like- 
wise be  in  hopes  tnat  you  will  persuade 
Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the  conference  here. 
It  will  add  to  the  favour  of  your  own 
company,  if  you  prevail  upon  such  an 
associate  to  assist  yonr  observations.  I 
have  often  been  entertained  with  his 
writings,  and  I  once  belonged  to  a  club 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  I  never 
spent  an  evening  there  but  I  heard  some- 
thing from  him  well  worth  remember'^ 
ing.* 

"  We  hare  thus,  my  dear  sir,  good 
comfortable  quarters  in  the  neighboar^ 
hood  of  York,  where,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, we  shall  be  heartily  welcome.  I 
pray  yon  then  resolve  to  set  out ;  and  let 
not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social 
calendar,  and  in  that  record  of  wisdom 
and  wit,  which  I  keep  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, to  yonr  honour,  and  the  instruc- 
tion and  delight  of  others.** 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest, 
for  the  representation  in  parliament  of 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  Johnson 
kindly  lent  him  his  assistance,  by  writ- 

•  I  had  not  then  seen  his  Letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale. 
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ing  MlveitiseroentB  and  letters  fSor  him. 
I  shall  intert  one  as  a  specimen  :  CaJ 

**  TO  THE  WORTHY  XLBCTORS  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK. 
**  GENTLEVCN, 

"  A  NEW  Parliament  being  now  called, 
I  again  solicit  the  bononr  of  being  elected 
for  one  of  yonr  representatives ;  and  so- 
licit it  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I 
am  not  conscionaof  having  neglected  my 
dnty,  or  of  having  acted  otherwise  than 
as  becomes  the  independent  representa- 
tive of  independent  constitnents ;  supe- 
rior to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation,  who 
has  no  private  purposes  to  promote,  and 
whose  prosperity  is  involved  in  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country.  As  my  recovery 
from  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet 

Erfect,   1  have  declined  to  attend  the 
all,  and  hope  an  omission  so  necessary 
will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

"  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes, 
that  all  your  deliberations  may  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
peace  of  the  borough. 

'*  I  am,  GENTLEMEN, 

''  Yonr  most  faithful 

"  And  obedient  servant, 
"  Henry  Thralb.'* 
"  SouUiwark,  Sept.  6, 1780." 

I"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABI^  lADT 
SOUTHWELL  •,  DUBUN. 
"  MADAM, 

"  Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  con- 
dolence which  your  great  loss  must  have 
occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive  this 
from  one  whose  name  perhaps  you  have 
never  heard,  and  to  whom  your  Lady- 
ship is  known  only  by  the  reputation  of 
yonr  virtue,  and  to  whom  yonr  Lord 
was  known  only  by  his  kindness  and 
beneficence. 
"  Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  aum- 

•  [Maraaret,  the  tccond  daughter  aud  one 
of  toe  co-heireARes  of  Arthur  Cecil  Hamilion, 
Esq.  She  was  married  in  1741  to  Tliomaji 
George,  the  third  Baron,  and  flist  Vivcouot, 
Southwell,  and  Ihed  with  hioi  in  the  most 
perfect  counabiai  felicit;  till  September,  I7fl0, 
when  Lord  Southwell  died:  a  Iom  which  she 
never  ceased  to  lameut  to  the  hour  of  her  own 
dissolution,  iti  her  eighty-first  year,  AugukC  16. 
ie03.->Tlie  ■*  illustrious  example  of  piety  and 
fortitude,"  to  vhich  Dr.  Jobn'ton  alludes,  was 
the  submitting,  when  oast  her  Aftieih  year, 
to  an  extremely  painful  surgical  operation, 
which  she  endnred  wirti  extraordinary  firm- 
Dcsa  and  composure,  not  allowing  herself  to 
he  tied  to  her  chair,  nor  uttenng  a  single 
noan.-This  sligbt  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
memory  of  theiie  two  mosi  amiable  and  excel- 
lent persons, -who  were  not  lens  distiogui«hed 
by  iheu  piety,  beneflrenee,  and  unbounded 
cnarity,  than  by  a  siiatity  of  manners  which 
endeared  them  to  all  who  knew  them,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  forgiven  from  one  who  was 
honoured  by  tbeir  liindneas  and  friendship 
nrom  bis  childhood.    M.] 


moned  to  exert  that  piety  of  which  you 
once  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and  dan- 
ger, so  illnstrions  an  example  ;  and  your 
Lord's  beneficence  may  be  still  continued 
by  those  who  with  his  fortune  inherit  his 
virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty 
which  1  shall  take  of  informing  yonr 
Ladyship,  that  Mr»  Mauritius  Lowe,  a 
son  of  your  late  Lord's  father  t,  had,  by 
recommendation  to  yonr  Lord,  a  quar- 
terly  allowance  of  ten  pounds,  the  last  of 
which,  due  July  26,  he  has  not  received  : 
he  was  in  hourly  hope  of  its  remittance, 
and  flattered  himself  that  on  October  26 
he  should  have  received  the  whole  half 
year's  bounty,  when  he  was  struck  with 
the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's 
death. 

**  May  I  presnme  to  hope  that  his 
want,  his  relation,  and  his  merit,  which 
excited  his  Lordship's  charity,  will  eon» 
tinne  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  those 
whom  he  has  left  behind;  and  that, 
though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may 
not  yet  be  destitute.  Your  Ladyship's 
charity  cannot  easily  be  exerted  where 
it  is  wanted  more;  and  to  a  mind  like 
yours,  distress  is  a  suflicient  recom- 
mendation. 

"  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  hononr  of 
being, 

**  Madam, 
"  Your  Ladyship's 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
Sept.  9,  1780." 

On  his  birthday  Johnson  has  this  note : 
"  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second 
year  of  my  life,  with  more  strength  of 
body,  and  greater  vigour  of  mind,  than  I 
think  is  common  at  that  age."  But  still 
he  compUins  of  sleepless  nights  and  idle 
days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of 
resolutions..  He  thus  pathetically  ex- 
presses himself:  "  Surely  I  shall  not 
spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total 
disapprobation  %" 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned 

t  [Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  who 
died  in  London,  in  1706.  Johnson  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  nobleman,  and  said, «  he 
was  the  hiahest  bred  mnu,  without  insolence, 
that  be  Was  ever  io  company  with."  Ills 
younger  brother,  Edmund  Sioulbwell,  lived  iif 
intimacy  with  Johnson  for  many  years.  (See 
an  account  of  htm  in  Hawkins's  Life  of  Joliii- 
son,  p.  40S).  He  died  in  London,  Kov.  39, 
1773. 

Io  opposition  to  the  Knight's  unfavourable 
representation  of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  I 
was  indebted  for  my  first  introduction  to  John- 
«on,  I  take  this  opportnniiy  to  add,  that  he 
appeared  to  me  a  pioas  man*  and  was  very 
foud  of  leading  the  conversation  to  religious 
subjects.    M.] 

}  Prayers  and  MeillUtioas,  p.  18S. 
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more  than  once  as  one  of  Johnson's 
humble  friends,  a  deserving  but  unfortu- 
nate man,  being  now  oppressed  by  age 
and  poverty,  Johnson  solicited  the  Lond 
Chancellor  Thnrlow  to  have  him  admitted 
into  the  Charter  House.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  insert  his  Lordship's  answer,  as  I  am 
eager  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  aug- 
menting the  respectable  notion 'which 
should  ever  be  entertained  of  my  illus- 
trious friend : 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  SIR,  tendon,  October  34,  I7S0. 

**  I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your 
letter  dated  the  19th,  and  returned  from 
Bath. 

.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I 
placed  one  in  the  Chartreux,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  recommendation  so  distinct 
and  so  authoritative  as  yours  of  Macbean ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that,  according  to  the 
establishment  of  the  House,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  charity  so  good 
amends  will  pot  soon  recur.  But  when- 
ever a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if  you'll 
favour  me  with  notice  of  it,  I  will  try  to 
recommend ^im  to  the  place,  even  though 
it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate. 

"  I  am,  SIR,  with  great  regard, 
"  Your  most  faithful 

"  And  obedient  servant, 

**  THURIiOW." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWEIX,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  I  AM  sorry  to  write  yon  a  letter  that 
will  not  please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last 
what  I  resolve  to  do.    This  year  must 

Eass  without  an  interview ;  the  summer 
as  been  foolishly  k)3t,  like  many  other 
of  my  summers  and  winters.  I  hardly 
saw  a  green  field,  but  staid  in  town  to 
work,  without  working  much. 

"  Mr.  Thrate's  loss  of  health  has  lost 
him  the  election ;  he  is  now  going  to 
Brighthelmstone,  and  expects  me  to  go 
with  him ;  and  bow  long  I  shall  stay  I 
cannot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like  the  place, 
but  yet  I  shall  go,  and  stay  while  my 
stay  is  desired.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  knowing  what  we 
know  as  well  as  man  can  know  the  mind 
of  man,  that  we  love  one  another,  and 
that  we  wish  each  other's  happiness,  and 
that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lessen  our 
mutual  kindness. 

"  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  ac- 
cused Mrs.  Boswell  unjustly,  in  supposing 
that  she  bears  me  ill  will.  I  love  you  so 
much  that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all 
that  love  you,  and  that  you  love ;  and  I 
have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell, 
if  she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance.  I 
hope  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  well. 
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"  I  Uke  a  great  liking  to  yoor  brother. 
He  tells  me  that  his  father  received  him 
kindly,  but  not  fondly ;  however,  you 
seem  to  have  lived  well  enoagh  at  An- 
chinleck,  while  yon  staid.  Make  your 
father  as  happy  as  yon  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  yonr  health  : 
I  can  tell  you  in  return,  that  my  health 
has  been,  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years 
before.  Perhaps  it  may  please  God  to 
give  us  some  time  together  before  we 
are  parted. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Yours,  most  affectionately, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Oct.  17,  I780.»» 

['*  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VTSE,  AT 
LAMBETH. 
"  SIR, 

**  I  HOPE  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I 
take  in  soliciting  yonr  interposition  with 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop :  my  first  peti- 
tion was  successful,  and  I  therefore  ven- 
ture on  a  second. 

**  The  matron  of  the  Chartrenx  is  about 
to  resign  her  place,  and  Mn.  Desmonlins, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Swinfen*, 
who  was  well  known  to  yonr  father^  is 
desirous  of  succeeding  her.  She  has 
been  accustomed,  by  keeping  a  boardins 
school,  to  the  care  of  children ;  and  I 
think  is  verjr  likely  to  discharge  her 
duty.  She  is  in  great  distress,  and  there- 
fore may  properly  receive  the  benefit  of 
a  charitable  foundation.  If  you  wish  to 
see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give  an 
account  of  herself. 

"  If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  men- 
tion  her  favourably  to  his  Grace,  you  will 
do  a  great  act  of  kindness  to,  sir, 
"Your  most  obliged 

*'  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson."] 
•'  December  30, 1780.'* 

Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of 
meeting  Johnson  this  year,  so  that  I  could 
hear  none  of  his  admirable  sayings,  I 
shall  compensate  for  this  want  by  insert- 
ing a  collection  of  them,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  whose  kind  communications  have 
been  separately  interwoven  in  many 
parts  of  this  work.  Very  few  articles  of 
this  collection  were  committed  to  writing 
by  himself,  he  not  having  that  habit; 
which  he  regrets,  and  which  those  who 
know  the  numerous  opportunities  he  had 
of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian 
wit  and  wisdom  must  ever  regret.  I  bow- 
ever  found,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  a  good  store  of  Johnsoniana  was 
treasured  in  his  mind ;  and  I  cqmpar^il 

•  [See  p.  18.   M.J 
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jleld,  which,  when  dag,  fully  rewards  the 
labour  employed.  The  authenticity  of 
every  article  is  nnqnestionabie.  For  the 
expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in 
his  presence,  am  partly  answerable. 

*'  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very 
high  respect  as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pasto- 
ral part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently  supe- 
rioar.  He  wrote  when  there  had  been  a 
larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  world 
than  when  Theocritus  lived..  Theocritus 
does  not  abound  in  description,  though 
Uvlng  in  a  beautiful  country :  the  man- 
ners painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil 
has  much  more  description,  more  senti- 
ment, more  of  nature,  and  more  of  art. 
Some  oS  the  most  excellent  parts  of 
Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux, 
4{oing  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on 
the  Bebrycian  coast,  and  tbere  fall  into 
a  dispute  with  Amycns,  the  King  of  that 
country ;  which  is  as  well  conducted  as 
Euripides  could  have  done  it;  and  the 
battle  is  well  related.  Afterwards  they 
carry  off  a  woman,  whose  two  brothers 
come  to  recover  her,  and  expostulate 
with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  injus- 
tice ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  where 
Castor  and  his  brother  are  tiiumphant. 
— ^Theocritus  seems  not  to  have  seen  that 
the  brothers  have  the  advantage  in  their 
argument  over  his  Argonaut  heroes. — 
*  The  Sicilian  Gossips'  is  a  piece  of 
merit." 

**  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  ex- 
cellence. The  chief  thing  to  be  learned 
from  him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and 
Mythology  ;  which,  though  ;desirable  to 
be  known  for  the  sake  of  undersUnding 
other  parts  of  ancient  authonrs,  is  the 
least  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of  their 
writines." 

**  Blattaire's  account  of  the  Stephani 
is  a  heavy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  puzzle  headed  man,  with  a  large  share 
of  scholarship,  but  with  little  geometry 
or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method, 
and  possessed  of  little  genius.  He  wrote 
Latin  verses  from  time  to  time  and  pubr 
lisbed  a  set  in  bis  old  age,  which  he 
cMed'Seniliaj*  in  which  he  shows  so 
lit(le  learning  or  taste  in  writing  as  to 
make  Carteret  a  dactyl.— In  matters  of 
genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  they  are;  but  in  uoetry  and 
in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing, 
they  remiire  to  have  inflection  given  to 
them.-— His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad 
heap  of  confusion;  the  only  way  to 
write  on  them  is  to  tabulate  them  with 
Notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  references." 

**  It  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
If  not  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of 
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employing  the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  sup- 
position that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of 
work  left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to 
do  it ;  but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and  all 
the  materials  we  have  are  actually 
worked  op,  or  all  the  manufactures  wc 
can  use  or  dispose  of  are  already  exe- 
cuted, then  what  is  given  to  the  poor 
who  are  to  be  set  at  work  must  be  taken 
&om  some  who  now  have  it:  as  time 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according  to 
Sir  William  Petty's  observation),  a  cer- 
tain part  of  those  very  materials  that,  as 
it  is,  are  properly  worked,  up  must  be 
spoiled  by  the  unskiifulness  of  novices. 
We  may  apply  to  well  meaning,  but 
misjudging  persons  in  particulars  of  this 
nature,  what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk 
who  wanted  what  he  called  to  convert 
him:  '  Tu  set  santo,  ma  tu  non  sei 
JUotopho.* — It  is  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance that  one  might  give  away  five 
hundred  pounds  in  a  year  to  those  tl^at 
importune  in  the  streets,  and  not  do  any 
good." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  be- 
tray a  man  into  absurdity  than  conde- 
ecenaion  ;  when  he  seems  to  suppose  his 
understanding  too  powerful  for  his  com- 
pany." 

"  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his 
father  and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pic- 
tures, which  he  thought  it  right  for  each 
generation  of  a  family  to  do,  and  being 
told  they  had  opposed  it,  he  said,  *  Sir, 
among  the  anA-actuosities  of  the  human 
mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be  one, 
that  there  is  a  superstitious  reluctance  to 
sit  for  a  picture.'  " 

*'  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related  that^ 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, Garrick  being  asked  by  Johnson 
what  people  said  of  it,  told  him  that 
among  other  animadversions,  it  was  ob- 
jected that  he  cited  authorities  which 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work, 
and  mentioned  Richardson.  '  Nay  (said 
Johnson),  I  have  done  worse  than  that : 
I  have  cited  thee,  David.' " 

"  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed, 
with  what  munificence  a  great  merchant 
will  spend  his  money,  both  for  his  having 
it  at  command,  and  from  his  enlarged 
views  by  calculation  of  a  good.efl'ect 
upon  the  whole.  '  Whereas  (said  he) 
you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  country  gen> 
tieman  who  is  not  a  good  deal  discon- 
certed at  an  unexpected  occasion  for  his 
being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten  pounds.' " 

**  When  in  good  humour,  he  would 
talk  of  his  own  writings  with  a  wonderful 
frankness  and  candour,  and  would  even 
criticise  them  with  the  closest  severity. 
One  day,  having  read  over  one  of  his 
Ramblers,  Mr.  Langton  asked  htm  how 
he  liked  that  paper ;  he  shook  his  head, 
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Hr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his 
relatioD,  and  a  man  of  good  ciiarncter. 
His  library  lias  been  oflfered  to  sale  to  the 
Rassian  ambassadour*. 

**  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no 
literary  lossf.  Clothes  and  moveables 
TTere  burned  to  the  value  of  about  one 
hundred  pounds;  but  his  papers,  and  I 
think  his  twoks,  were  all  preserved. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians  ;  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened 
to  your  friends,  let  me  say  something  to 
you  of  yourself.  Your  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  I  concfude 
from  those  complaints  that  yon  are  fond 
of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he 
is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man 
desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it; 
man{fe8tuin  habemtu /uretn  j  make  it 
an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  your- 
self, never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases :  if  you  are  never  to  speak  of 
them,  yon  will  think  on  them  but  little ; 
and  if  you  think  little  of  them,  they  will 
molest  yon  rarely.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either 
praise  or  pit^;  for  praise  there  is  no 
room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good  ; 
therefore,  from  this  honr  speak  no  more, 
think  no  more,  abont  them. 

**  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewait 
gave  me  great  satisfaction ;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  yon  for  your  attention.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  her ;  your  countenance 
may  be  of  great  credit,  and  of  conse- 
quence of  great  advantage  to  her.  The 
memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in 
my  mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy man. 

**  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 

'*  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  April  8,  I780." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with 
her  husband,  the  correspondence  between 
Johnson  and  her  was  carried  on  briskly. 
I  shall  present  my  readers  with  one  of 
her  origioal  letters  to  him  at  this  time, 
which  will  amuse  them  probably  more 

•  fMr.  BeaticlerkN  Library  was  sold  by 
publick  auction  in  April  and  May,  1781,  for 
60iU.    M.]  * 

t  Ry  a  Are  in  Northumberland  House,  where 
he  had  an  apartment,  in  which  I  have  passed 
many  an  agrreeable  boar. 


than  those  well  written  but  studied  epis- 
tles which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collec- 
tion, because  it  exhibits  the  easy  viva.- 
city  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is 
also  of  value  as  a  key  to  Johnson's  an- 
swer, which  she  has  printed  by  itself, 
and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

**  I  HAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  yea  yes- 
terday, dear  sir,  with  a  most  circumstan- 
tial date.  You  took  trouble  with  my 
circulatlng  letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes  me 
word,  and  thank  yon  sincerely  for  so 
doing :  one  might  do  misciiief  else,  not 
being  on  the  spot. 

**  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's:  there  was  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  ;  I  do  not  like  him  though,  nor  he 
me ;  it  was  expected  we  should  have 
pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however,  jast 
Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough |  for  Whiggism,  and  Whig 
enough  to  abhor  yon  for  Toryisih. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ; 
so  he  had  a  good  afternoon  on't.  This 
evening  we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor 
Queeney'8$  sore  eyes  have  justj^leased 
her:  she  had  a  long  confinement,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
master II  treated  her  very  goodnaturediy 
with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this 
town,  a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes 
mnsick,  and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six 
lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  three- 
pence a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  says  she 
is  a  great  performer ;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily  ; 
she  is  very  modest  and  pretty  mannered,, 
and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

**  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed ;  ir 
I  did  not  write  regularly  you  would  half 
forget  me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong', 
for  Ifele  my  regard  for  yon  in  my  ^ace 
last  night,  when  tlie  criticisms  were 
going  on. 

''This  monaing  it  was  all  connoisseur- 
ship;  we  went  to  see  some  pictures 
painted  by  a  gentleman  artist,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, of  this  place ;  my  master  makes  one  , 
every  where,  and  has  got  a  good  darling 
companion  to  ride  with  him  now.  •  •  •  • 
*  *  *.  He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have 
no  notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose 
mouth  cannot  be  sowed  up.  Burney  and 
I  and  Qneeney  tease  him  every  meal  he 
eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  serious 
with  him;  but  what  can  one  do?  He 
will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he  does  eat  I 
know  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very 

LOr.  John  HinchliflTe. 
A  kind  of  nickname  gnen  to  Mrs.  Th^a1e^l 
^    «t  daughter,  whote  name  being  Esther 
she  might  be  animilated  to  a  Queeu. 
II  Mr.  Thrale. 
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anhappy,  bat  I  mast  bear  it.    Let  me 
always  have  yoar  friendship. 
"  I  am  most  sincerely,  dbar  sib, 
"  Yoar  faithful  servant, 
"  H.  L.  T." 
<•  Bath,  Friday,  April  88.** 

tm.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
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"  DEAREST  MAUAM, 

"  Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently, 
till  he  can  persuade  himself  to  live  by 
rule,  t*  •  •  *.  Encourage,  as  you 
can,  the  musical  girl. 

**  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mu- 
tual dislike,  where  mutual  approbation 
is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often 
on  both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over  bene- 
w>ient ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  ex- 
cited, so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded, 
any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and 
some  difference  where  there  is  no  restraint 
will  commonly  appear,  immediately  ge- 
nerates dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your 
face  or  your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that 
an  autliour  is  hurt  by  his  criticks.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out, 
but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket;  a  very 
few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpe- 
tual lamps  that  sliine  nnconsumed.  From 
the  authotir  of  '  Fitzosborne's  letters  *  I 
cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I 
met  him  only  once,  about  thhrty  years 
ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced 
him  to  whistle;  having  not  seen  him 
•ince,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against 
her  own  inclination,  is  very  convenient. 
You  would,  by  your  own  confession, 
want  a  companion  ;  and  she  is  par  plu- 
ribus;  conversing  with  her,  you  may 
Jlnd  variety  in  one." 

**  London,  May  1,  1780." 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
requested  that  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  North  of 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon 
after  this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract 
a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beaucierk 
aod  Dr.  Johnson. 

**  The  melanclioly  information  you 
have  received  iloocerning  Mr.  Beao- 
clerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talents 
been  directed  in  any  suflBciefit  degree  as 
they  oup^ht,  I  have  always  been  strongly 
of  opimon  that  they  were  calculated  to 
make  an  illustrious  figure ;  and  that  opi- 
nion, as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon 
Dr.  Johnson's  Judgment,  receives  more 
and  more  confirmation  by  hearing  what, 
since  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  con- 

t  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few 
Hues. 


ceming  them :  a  few  evenings  ago  he  was 
at  Mr.  Yesey's,  where  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
was  one  of  a  namerous  company  there, 
addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Beanclerk's  death,  saying,  *  Our 
Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met 
last.'  He  replied,  *  A  loss  that  perhaps 
the  whole  nation  could  not  repair!'  The 
Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  bis  en- 
dowments, and  particularly  extolled  the 
wonderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered 
what  was  highly  excellent.  He  said  that 
'  no  man  ever  was  so  free  when  he  was 
going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or, 
when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that 
expressed  that  it  had  come.'  At  Mr. 
Tlirale's,  some  days  before  when  we 
were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  he 
said,  referring  to  the  same  Idea  of  his 
wonderful  facility,  *  That  Beauclerk's 
talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those 
of  anv  whom  he  had  known.* 

'*  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of 
above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  yon  would  have 
been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an 
instance  of  the  high  importance  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  held,  I  think 
even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was  wit- 
ness to.  The  company  consisted  chiefly 
of  ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  whom  I  suppose  flrom  her  rank 
I  must  name  before  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lew- 
son,  who  was  likewise  there ;  Lady  Lu- 
can.  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of  note 
both  for  their  station  and  understandings. 
Among  the  gentlemen  were  Lord  Ai- 
thorpe,  whom  I  have  before  named. 
Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book 
yon  have  probably  seen* '  The  Tour  to 
the  Northern  Parte  of  Europe  ;*  a  very 
agreeable  ingenious  man ;  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Pepys,  the  Master  in  Chancery, 
whom  I  believe  yoo  know,  and  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, the  Provost  of  Eton.  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Jobnson  was  come  In,  and  had  taken 
a  chair,  the  company  began  to  collect 
round  him  till  they  became  not  less  than 
four,  if  not  five,  deep;  those  behind 
atandine,  and  listening  over  the  heads  of 
those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
conversation  for  sometime  was  chiefly 
between  Dr.  Johnaon  and  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  while  the  others  contributed  occa- 
sionally their  remarks.  Witt|0ut  attempt- 
ing to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation, which  perhaps  if  I  did  I 
shonld  spin  my  account  out  to  a  tedious 
length,  1  thodght,  my  dear  sir,  this  gene, 
ral  account  of  the  respect  with  which  our 
valued  friend  was  attended  to  might  be 
acceptable." 
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Hr.  Laogton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his 
relation,  and  a  man  of  good  character. 
His  library  has  been  offered  to  sale  to  the 
Russian  ambassadoar*. 

**  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no 
literary  lossf.  Clothes  and  moveables 
TTere  burned  to  the  value  of  about  one 
hundred  pounds ;  but  his  papers,  and  I 
think  his  twoks,  were  all  preserved. 

•*  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians  ;  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  TUrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened 
to  your  friends,  let  me  say  something  to 
you  of  yourself.  Your  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude 
from  those  complaints  that  yon  are  fond 
of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  be 
is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man 
desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it; 
man^festum  hahemua  furem  ;  make  it 
an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  your- 
self, never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases:  if  you  are  never  to  speak  of 
them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  little ; 
and  if  yon  think  little  of  them,  they  will 
molest  yon  rarely.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either 
praise  or  pit^;  for  praise  there  ii  no 
room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good  ; 
therefoi-e,  from  this  hour  speak  no  more, 
think  no  more,  about  them. 

**  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewatt 
gave  me  great  satisfaction ;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  her ;  your  countenance 
may  be  of  great  credit,  and  of  conse- 
quence of  great  advantage  to  her.  The 
memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in 
ray  mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy man. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 

'*  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  April  8,  1780." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with 
her  husband,  the  correspondence  between 
Johnson  and  her  was  carried  on  briskly. 
I  shall  present  my  readers  with  one  of 
her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time, 
which  will  arouse  them  probably  more 

•  [Mr.  Beauclerk*4  Library  was  sold  by 
publick  auction  in  April  and  May,  178I,  for 

t  Fty  a  fire  tn  Northumberland  (f  oase,  where 
he  had  an  apartment,  in  which  I  have  passed 
many  an  agreeable  hour. 


than  those  well  written  but  studied  epis- 
tles which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collec- 
tion, because  it  exhibits  the  easy  viva.- 
city  of  their  literary  interconrse.  It  Is 
also  of  value  as  a  key  to  Johnson's  an- 
swer, which  she  has  printed  by  itself, 
and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

**  I  HAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  yon  yes- 
terday, dear  sir,  with  a  most  circumstaD- 
tial  date.  You  took  trouble  with  my 
circulating  letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes  me 
word,  and  thank  yon  sincerely  for  so 
doing:  one  might  do  mischief  else,  not 
being  on  the  spot. 

**  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's:  there  was  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  ;  I  do  not  like  him  thougky  nor  he 
me;  it  was  expected  we  should  have 
pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however.  Just 
Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
boronghl  for  Whiggism,  and  Whig 
enough  to  abhor  you  for  Toryisi^. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ; 
so  he  had  a  good  afternoon  on't.  This 
evening  we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor 
Qneeney's$  sore  eyes  have  just  jreleased 
her:  she  had  a  long  confinement,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
master  II  treated  her  very  goodnaturedly 
with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this 
town,  a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes 
musick,  and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six 
lessons  a  day  to  ladles,  at  6ve  and  three- 
pence a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  says  she 
IS  a  great  performer ;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily  ; 
she  is  very  modest  and  pretty  mannered^, 
and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

"  You  live  in  a  fine  wliirl  indeed;  ir 
I  did  not  write  regularly  yon  would  half 
forget  me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrongs, 
for  I  felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  face 
last  night,  when  the  criticisms  were 
going  on. 

"This  roomiDg  it  was  all  connoisseur, 
ship;  we  went  to  see  some  pictures 
painted  by  a  gentleman  artist,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, of  this  place ;  my  master  makes  one  , 
every  where,  and  has  got  a  good  dawling 
companion  to  ride  with  him  now.  •  •  •  • 
*  *  *.  He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have 
no  notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose 
mouth  cannot  be  sowed  up.  Burney  and 
I  and  Qneeney  tease  him  every  meal  he 
eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  serious 
with  him;  but  what  can  one  do?  He 
will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he  does  eat  I 
know  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very 

LOr.  John  Hinchliffe. 
A  kind  of  nickname  g>iven  to  Mrs.  Thrale^ 
»t  daughter.  who«e  name  bein;  Esther 
she  might  be  assimilated  to  a  Queat. 

II  Mr.  Thrale. 
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anhappy,  bat  I  mnst  bear  It.    Let  me 
always  have  yoar  friendship. 
"  I  am  most  sincerely,  dear  sir, 
**  Yoar  faithful  servant, 

<•  Bath,  Friday,  April  28.'* 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
"  DEAREST  MADAM, 

"  Mr.  Thralr  never  will  live  abstinently, 
till  he  can  persaade  himself  to  live  by 
rule,  t*  •  •  *.  Encourage,  as  you 
can,  the  musical  girl. 

**  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mu- 
tual dislike,  where  mutual  approbation 
is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often 
on  both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over  benc- 
w>lent;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  ex- 
cited, so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded, 
any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and 
some  difference  where  there  is  no  restraint 
will  commonly  appear,  immediately  ge- 
nerates dislike. 

**  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your 
face  or  your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that 
an  authour  is  hurt  by  his  criticks.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out, 
but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket;  a  very 
few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpe- 
tual lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From 
the  authoiir  of  '  Fitzosborne's  letters '  I 
cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I 
met  him  only  once,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced 
him  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen  him 
since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against 
her  own  inclination,  is  very  convenient. 
You  would,  by  your  own  confession, 
want  a  companion  ;  and  she  is  par  plu- 
ribusj  conversing  with  her,  you  may 
Jlnd  variety  in  one.** 

**  London,  May  1,  1760.** 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
reqaested  that  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  North  of 
ElngUnd,  In  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Laogton  I  received  soon 
after  this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract 
a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beanclerk 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 

**  The  melancholy  information  yon 
have  received  (Concerning  Mr.  Bean- 
clerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talents 
been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as 
they  onp^ht,  I  have  always  been  strongly 
of  opimon  that  they  were  calculated  to 
make  an  illustrious  figure ;  and  that  opi- 
nion, as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon 
Dr.  Johnson's  judgment,  receives  more 
and  more  confirmation  by  hearing  what, 
since  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  con- 

t  I  have  takea  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few 
Jines. 
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cerning  them :  a  few  evenings  ago  he  was 
at  Mr. Vesey's, where  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there, 
addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Beanclerk's  death,  saying,  *  Our 
Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met 
last.'  He  replied,  '  A  loss  that  perhaps 
the  whole  nation  could  not  repair!'  The 
Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  en- 
dowments, and  particularly  extolled  the 
wonderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered 
what  was  highly  excellent.  He  said  that 
'  no  man  ever  was  so  free  when  he  was 
going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or, 
when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that 
expressed  that  it  had  eome.'  At  Mr. 
Thrale's,  some  days  before  when  we 
were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  he 
said,  referring  to  the  same  idea  of  his 
wonderful  facility,  *  That  Beanclerk's 
talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those 
of  anv  whom  he  had  known.* 

**  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of 
above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  you  would  have 
been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an 
instance  of  the  high  importance  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  held,  I  think 
even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was  wit- 
ness to.  The  company  consisted  chiefly 
of  ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  whom  I  suppose  flrom  her  rank 
I  must  name  before  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lew- 
son,  who  was  likewise  there ;  Lady  Ln- 
can.  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of  note 
both  for  their  station  and  nnderstandings. 
Among  the  gentlemen  were  Lord  Al- 
thorpe, whom  I  have  before  named. 
Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book 
you  have  probably  seen,  *  The  Tour  to 
the  Northern  Part*  qf  Europe  ;*  a  very 
agreeable  ingenious  man  ;  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Pepys,  the  Master  in  Chancery, 
whom  I  believe  yon  know,  and  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, the  Provost  of  Eton.  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 
a  chair,  the  company  began  to  collect 
round  him  till  they  became  not  less  than 
four,  if  not  five,  deep;  those  behind 
standing,  and  listening  over  the  heads  of 
those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
conversation  for  sometime  was  chiefly 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  while  the  others  contributed  occa^ 
sionally  their  remarks.  Witl|out  attempt- 
ing to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation, which  perhaps  if  I  did  I 
should  spin  my  account  out  to  a  tedious 
length,  1  thought,  my  dear  sir,  this  gene, 
ral  account  of  the  respect  with  which  our 
valued  friend  was  attended  to  might  be 
acceptable." 
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Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his 
relation,  and  a  man  of  good  character. 
His  library  has  been  offered  to  sale  to  the 
Russian  ambassadoar*. 

"  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no 
literary  lossf.  Clothes  and  moveables 
were  burned  to  the  value  of  about  one 
hundred  pounds;  but  his  papers,  abd  I 
think  his  books,  were  all  preserved. 

*•  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians ;  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

**  Having  told  you  what  has  happened 
to  your  friends,  let  me  say  something  to 
you  of  yourself.  Your  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude 
from  those  complaints  that  yon  are  fond 
of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  be 
is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man 
desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it; 
manyestum  habemus  furem ;  make  it 
an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  your- 
self, never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases :  if  you  are  never  to  speak  of 
them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  little ; 
and  if  yon  think  little  of  them,  they  will 
molest  yon  rarely.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either 
praise  or  pit^ ;  fur  praise  there  U  no 
room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good  ; 
therefore,  from  this  honr  speak  no  more, 
think  no  more,  about  them. 

**  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart 
gave  me  great  satisfaction ;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  her ;  your  countenance 
may  be  of  great  credit,  and  of  conse- 
quence of  great  advantage  to  her.  The 
memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in 
my  mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy man. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
yoar  lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

*•  Yoors  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.' 
**  April  8,  nso." 


Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with 
her  husband,  the  correspondence  between 
Johnson  and  her  was  carried  on  briskly. 
I  shall  present  my  readers  with  one  of 
her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time, 
which  will  amuse  them  probably  more 

•  [Mr.  Beauclerk*<  Library  was  sold  by 
publick  aoction  in  April  and  May,  1781,  for 
Ml  If.    M.] 

t  fly  a  flre  in  Northumberland  House,  where 
he  had  an  apartment,  in  which  I  have  passed 
many  an  ag^reeable  hour. 


than  those  well  written  but  studied  epis- 
tles which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collec- 
tion, because  it  exhibits  the  easy  viva.- 
city  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is 
also  of  value  as  a  key  to  Johnson's  an- 
swer, which  she  has  printed  by  itself, 
and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

**  I  HAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  yon  yes- 
terday, dear  sir,  with  a  most  circunistaa- 
tial  date.  You  took  trouble  with  my 
circulating  letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes  me 
word,  and  thank  yon  sincerely  for  so 
doing :  one  might  do  mischief  else,  not 
being  on  the  spot. 

"  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's:  there  was  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  ;  I  do  not  like  him  thouffh,  nor  he 
me;  it  was  expected  we  should  have 
pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however,  just 
Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough j;  for  Whiggism,  and  HVIiig 
enough  to  abhor  you  for  Toryisiii. 

'*  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ; 
so  be  had  a  good  afternoon  on't.  This 
evening  we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor 
Qneeney's$  sore  eyes  have  just  j-eleased 
her:  she  had  a  long  confinement,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
master II  treated  her  very  goodnaturedly 
with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this 
town,  a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes 
mnsick,  and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six 
lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  three- 
pence a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  says  she 
18  a  great  performer ;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily  ; 
she  is  very  modest  and  pretty  mannered^, 
and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

**  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed ;  if 
I  did  not  write  regularly  you  would  half 
forget  me,  and  that  would  b«  very  wrong, 
for  I  felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  face 
last  night,  when  the  criticisms  wer^ 
going  on. 

"This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseur, 
ship;  we  went  to  see  some  pictures 
painted  by  a  gentleman  artist,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, of  this  place  ;  my  master  makes  one  . 
every  where,  and  has  got  a  good  daWling 
companion  to  ride  with  him  now.  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •.  He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have 
no  notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose 
mouth  cannot  be  sowed  up.  Burney  and 
I  and-  Queeney  tease  him  every  meal  he 
eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  serious 
with  him;  but  what  can  one  do?  He 
will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he  does  eat  I 
know  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very 

I  Or.  John  Hinchliffe. 

i  A  kind  (>r  nickname  giren  to  Mrs.  Thrale** 
eldest  daughter,  who^e  name  beinr  Esther 
she  miglit  be  assimilated  to  a  Queen. 

II  Mr.  Thrale. 
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anhappy,  bat  I  most  bear  It.    Let  me 
always  have  yonr  friendship. 
'*  I  am  most  sincerely,  dsar  sis, 
**  Yoar  faithful  servant, 
"  H.  L.  T." 
'<  Bath,  Friday,  April  28." 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
"  DEAREST  MAUAM, 

**  Mr.  Thralb  never  will  live  abstinently, 
till  he  can  persaade  himself  to  live  by 
rule,  t*  •  *  *.  Encourage,  as  yon 
can,  the  musical  girl. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mu- 
tual dislike,  where  mutual  approbation 
is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often 
on  both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over  bene- 
noient ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  ex- 
cited, 8o  that  nothing  drops  unheeded, 
any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and 
some  difference  where  there  is  no  restraint 
will  commonly  appear,  immediately  ge- 
nerates dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  yonr 
face  or  your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that 
an  authour  is  hurt  by  his  criticks.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out, 
but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket;  a  very 
few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpe- 
tual lamps  that  sliine  unconsumed.  From 
the  authour  of  '  Fitsosborne's  letters '  I 
cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I 
met  him  only  once,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced 
him  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen  him 
since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against 
her  own  inclination,  is  very  convenient. 
You  would,  by  your  own  confession, 
want  a  companion  ;  and  she  is  par  plu- 
ribtuj  conversing  with  her,  you  may 
Jtnd  variety  in  one." 

«  London,  May  I,  1780." 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
requested  that  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  North  of 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon 
after  this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract 
a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  melancholy  information  yon 
have  received  <^ncerning  Mr.  Bean- 
clerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talents 
been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as 
they  onght,  1  have  always  been  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to 
make  an  illustrious  fignre;  and  that  opi- 
nion, as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon 
Dr.  Johnson's  Judgment,  receives  more 
and  more  confirmation  by  hearing  what, 
since  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  con- 

t  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few 
lines. 
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cerning  them :  a  few  evenings  ago  he  was 
at  Mr.  Vesey'8,where  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there, 
addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Beanclerk's  death,  saying,  *  Oar 
Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met 
last.'  He  replied,  '  A  loss  that  perhaps 
the  whole  nation  could  not  repair!'  The 
Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  en- 
dowments, and  particularly  extolled  the 
wonderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered 
what  was  highly  excellent.  He  ssid  that 
'  no  man  ever  was  so  free  when  he  was 
going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or, 
when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that 
expressed  that  it  bad  come.'  At  Mr. 
Thrale's,  some  days  before  when  we 
were  Ulking  on  the  same  subject,  he 
said,  referring  to  the  same  idea  of  his 
wonderful  facility,  <  That  Beauclerk's 
talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those 
of  any  whom  he  had  known.' 

''On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of 
above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  yon  would  have 
been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an 
instance  of  the  high  importance  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  held,  I  think 
even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was  wit- 
ness to.  The  company  consisted  chiefly 
of  ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  whom  I  suppose  Arom  her  rank 
I  must  name  before  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lew- 
son,  who  was  likewise  there ;  Lady  Lu- 
can.  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of  note 
both  for  their  station  and  understandings. 
Among  the  gentlemen  were  Lord  Al- 
thorpe, whom  I  have  before  named. 
Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Lncan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book 
yon  have  probably  seen,  *  7%«  Tour  to 
the  Northern  Parte  qf  Europe  ;*  a  very 
agreeable  ingenious  man ;  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Pepys,  the  Master  in  Chancery, 
whom  I  believe  yon  know,  and  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, the  Provost  of  Eton.  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 
a  chair,  the  company  began  to  collect 
round  him  till  they  became  not  less  than 
four,  if  not  Ave,  deep;  those  behind 
standing,  and  listening  over  the  heads  of 
those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
conversation  for  sometime  was  chiefly 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  while  the  others  contributed  occa- 
sionally their  remarks.  WitUout  attem  pt- 
ing  to  deuil  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation, which  perhaps  if  I  did  I 
flhonid  spin  my  account  out  to  a  tedious 
length,  1  thought,  my  dear  sir,  this  gene, 
ral  account  of  the  respect  with  which  our 
valued  friend  was  attended  to  might  be 
acceptable," 
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ingly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all 
preserved. 

Jolmson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the 
sabstance  of  this  story  with  high  praise, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Barke. 
My  illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Akerman's  kindness  to  his  prisoners, 
pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his  charac- 
ter : — *'  He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is 
yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  dis- 
position, must  have  had  it  originally  in  a 
great  degree,  and  -continued  to  cultivate 
it  very  carefully .*' 

In  the  course  of  this  montli  my  brother 
David  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  witTi 
the  following  letter  of  introduction,  which 
I  had  taken  care  should  be  lying  ready 
on  his  aiTivai  in  London. 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'<  Ediubnrgh,  April  39, 1780. 

**UY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my 
brother  David,  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
vQwed  to  *  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Au- 
chinleck,  mth  heart,  purse,  and  s.word  ;' 
that  romantick  family  solemnity  devised 
by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with 
complacency  upon  the  «pot.  I  trust  that 
twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened 
his  feudal  attachment ;  and  that  you  «will 
find  him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to 
yonr  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  With  affectionate  veneration, 

"  MY  DEAF  SIR, 

"  Your,  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
••  James  Boswbll," 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely, 
and  has  thus  mentionedhimiu  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  •  :  '*  I  have  had  with  me  a 
brother  of  Boswell's,  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant t,  whom  the  war  has  driven  from 
bis  residence  at  Valencia  ;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland 
but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years' 
residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He  is 
a  very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no 
Scotch." 

"  to  dr.  beattie,  at  aberdeen. 

"sir, 
"  More  years  J  than  I  have  any  delight 
ta  reckon  have  past  since  yon  and  1  saw 
one  another :  of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory 
complaint :— Sic  fata  ferunt.  But  me- 
thinks  there  might  pass  some  small  inter- 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  163.  Mm.  PJozii  has  omitted 
the  name,  she  best  knows  why. 

t  Now  settled  in  London. 

X  i  had  been  five  years  absent  from  Lon- 
4]on.    BsAme. 
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chance  of  regard  between  us.  If  yoa  say 
that  fought  to  have  written,  I  now  write ; 
and  I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have  much 
kindness  for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattie  ;  and 
that  I  wish  your  health  better,  and  yonr 
life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and.  cbme 
a  few  degrees  Southwards ;  a  softer  cli- 
mate may  do  you  both  good ;  winter 'is 
coming  in  -,  and  London  will  be  warmer, 
and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile 
of  amnsement  than  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is, 
I  doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale 
has  been  very  dangerously  disordered  ; 
but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  him- 
self from  business  the  whole  summer. 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well;  and 
Mr.  Davies  has  got  great  success  as  an 
aathour$,  generated  by  the  corruption 
of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have  n<^ 
to  tell  you,  and  therefore  you  must  be 
contented  with  hearing  what  I  know  not 
whether  you  much  wish  to  heard,  ^^^^  ^ 
am,  sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•'  Sam-  Johnson." 

**  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Augruit  21,  1780.'* 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  FIND  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits 
of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  is  but  a 
peevish  iiamour,  but  you  shall  have  your 
way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all 
the  summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  think- 
ing. Several  of  them,  however,  are  done, 
and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have, 
since  his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at 
Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmstone ;  but 
I  have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would 
have  gone  to  Lichfield  tf  I  could  have 
had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if 
I  had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed 
much,  and  done  little. 

§  Meaning  his  entertainhig  "  Memoirs  of 
David  Oarriok,  E«q.*'  of  which  Johnson  Cas 
Davies  informed  ne)  wrote  she 'first  sentence; 
thus  ifivinf ,  -as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
peifuimance.  It  is,  indeed,  very  character- 
isticalcff  its  aiithoiir,  beginning  wiib  a  maxim, 
and  proceedinj^  to  ilKistrate.*^"  All  excel- 
lence has  a  M^t  to  he  recorded,  i  shall 
therefore  think  it  snperfluoos  to  apoioeize  for 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  who,  by  an  nncom- 
moii  assemblai^e  of  private  virtues,  adorned 
the  highest  eminence  in  a  public  f»rofesBlon.»» 

II  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicioa  ex- 
prefscd  here,  though  I  believe  he  meant  no- 
thing but  jocuiarit|;  for  though  be  and  I 
difl'ered  somecimes  in  opinion,  ne  well  knew 
how  much  I  loved  and  revered  him.  Bbattik. 
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"  In  the  late  distorbances,  Mr.  Thrale's 
house  and  stock  were  in  great  danger ; 
the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  inva- 
sion with  aboat  fifty  pounds  in  drinli  and 
meat;  and  at  their  second  M'ere  driven 
away  by  tbe  soidiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got 
a  garrison  into  his  house  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted  that 
he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams took  siielter  in  the  country. 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a 
ramble  this  autumn ;  it  is  now  about  the 
time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have, 
however,  better  health  than  I  had  then, 
and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  our- 
selves on  some  part  of  Europe,  A^ia,  or 
Africa  *.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  play 
no  triclc,  but  keep  each  other's  kindness 
by  all  means  in  our  power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  written  and  pub- 
fished  a  very  ingenious  book  t,  and  who 
I  think  has  a  kindness  for  roe,  and  will, 
when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kindness  for 
yon. 

**  I  suppose  yonr  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall ;  and  your  son  has  become  a  learned 
young  man.    I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
yonr  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall 
persuade  to  love  me.    When  the  Lives 
are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 
paper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern  I  cannot 
bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.    I  am,  sir, 
**  Yours,  most  affectionately, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 
**  London,  August  31, 1780." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  yoong  clergy- 
man in  the  country  the  following  very 
excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable 
advice  to  Divines  in  general : 

"  DKAR  SIR, 

**  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence 
showed  me  a  letter,  in  ^hich  yon  make 
mention  of  roe :  I  hope,  therefore,  yon 
will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour 
to  preserve  your  good  will  by  some 
observations  which  yonr  letter  suggested 
to  me. 

*'  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some 
improprieties  in  tbe  daily  service  by 
reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no 
exactness.    Yonr  fear,  I  hope,  secures 

•  It  will  no  doubt  be  rpraarked  bow-  he 
avoids  the  rebtUious  Und  of  America.  Tlii* 
puts  me  in  mind  ofun  anecdote  for  whicb  I 
am  obliged  to  my  worthy  ancial  friend,  Gover- 
nour  Richard  P«nn  :  '<  At  one  of  Miu  E.  Hcr- 
▼ey'ti  aasembliet.  Dr.  Jobnson  wax  following 
her  op  and  down  the  room ;  upon  nliich  Lord 
AMngtoB  obM;nred  to  her,  *  Your  great  friend 
it  ?ery  fond  of  yon :  yon  can  go  nowhere  wiih- 
ontbim.'— <  Ay  (said  Bhc),  he  would  follow  me 
to  any  part  of  ihe  world.*— •  Then  (tsld  the 
Earl),  ask  him  to  go  with  yon  to  Amerien.*'* 

f  **  Essays  on  tbe  History  of  Mankind." 


yon  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing 
very  often  without  some  peculiarity  of 
manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good 
or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  Arom  being  bad :  to  make  it 
good  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot 
be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  Judicious.  Few  fre- 
quent preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will 
be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or 
other,  the  authoursfrom  whom  yonr  seve> 
ral  discourses  are  borrowed ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  you  shall  always  remember 
even  what  perhaps  yon  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

*<  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you 
attempt,  from  time  to  time,  an  original 
sermon  ;  and  fn  the  labour  of  composi* 
tion,  do  not  burden  your  mind  with  too 
much  at  once  ;  do  not  exact  from  your- 
self, at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something  where  no- 
thing was  before  is  an  act  of  greater 
energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration 
of  the  thing  produced.  Sot  down  dili- 
gently your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur;  and  when  you 
have  matter,  yon  will  easily  give  it  form  : 
nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always 
necessary ;  for  by  habit  your  thoughts  and 
diction  will  flow  together. 

**  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not 
very  difficult :  the  divisions  not  only  help 
the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is 
yonr  account  of  the  manners  of  yonr 
parish ;  from  which  I  gather  that  it  has 
been  long  neglected  by  the  parson.  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle  {,  who  was  then  a  little 
rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told  me^ 
that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no 
there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  pa- 
rish, by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the 
people.  Such  a  congregation  as  yours 
stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  ;  and 
I  would  ndt  have  you  think  it  impossible 
to  reform  them.  A  very  savage  parish 
was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty 
school.  My  learned  friend  Dr.  Wheeler, 
of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience, 

I  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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ingly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all 
preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the 
sohstauce  of  this  story  with  high  praise, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke. 
My  illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Akerman's  kindness  to  his  prisoners, 
pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his  charac- 
ter : — "  He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is 
yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  dis- 
position, must  have  had  it  originally  in  a 
great  degree,  and  -continued  to  cultivate 
it  very  carefully.*' 

In  the  course  of  this  montli  my  brother 
David  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
the  following  letter  of  introduction,  which 
I  had  taken  care  should  be  lying  ready 
on  his  aiTival  in  London. 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  Ediubnrgh,  April  90, 17flO. 
'<  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  ray 
brother  David,-on  his  return  from  Spain. 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
vQwed  to  '  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  An- 
chinleck,  with  heart,  purse,  and  s.word  ;' 
that  romantiek  family  solemnity  devised 
by  me,  of  which  yon  and  I  talked  with 
complacency  upon  the  spot.  I  trust  that 
twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened 
his  feudal  attachment;  and  that  you  will 
find  him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to 
your  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

'*  With  affectionate  veneration, 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  James  Boswell." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely, 
and  has  thus  mentioned  him  iu  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  •  :  "  I  have  had  with  me  a 
brother  of  Boswell's,  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant t,  whom  the  war  has  driven  from 
bis  residence  at  Valencia  ;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland 
but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years' 
residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He  is 
a  very  agreeable  man«  and  speaks  no 
Scotch." 

"  TO  DR.  BEATTIE,  AT  ABERDEEN. 

**sm, 
"  More  years t  than  I  have  any  delight 
te  reckon  have  past  since  yon  and  1  saw 
one  another :  of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory 
complaint  i— Sic  fata  ferunt.  Bnt  me- 
thinks  there  might  pass  some  small  inter- 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  163.  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  omitted 
the  name,  (he  best  knowg  wby. 

t  Now  settled  in  London. 

t  I  had  been  five  yearn  absent  from  Lon- 
4]on.   fiBAm«. 
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change  of  regard  between  ns.  If  yon  say 
that  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now  write ; 
and  I  write  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  much 
kindness  for  yoii  and  Mrs.  Beattie ;  and 
that  I  wish  your  health  better,  and  yonr 
life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and.  cibme 
a  few  degrees  Southwards ;  a  softer  cli- 
mate may  do  you  both  good;  winter' is 
coming  In ;  and  London  will  be  warmer, 
and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile 
of  amusement  than  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  tell  yon  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is, 
I  doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale 
has  been  very  dangerouslv  disordered  ; 
bnt  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  him- 
self  from  business  the  whole  summer. 
Sir  Joshna  and  his  sister  are  well;  and 
Mr.  Davies  has  got  great  success  as  an 
authour^,  generated  by  the  oormption 
of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have  not 
to  tell  yon,  and  therefore  you  must  be 
contented  with  hearing  what  I  know  not 
whether  you  much  vnsh  to  hear||,  that  I 
am,  SIR, 

'*  Your  most  hnmble  servant, 

*'  Sam..  Johnson.'* 

**  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
AUffDSt  21,  1780.* 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  FIND  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits 
of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  is  bnt  a 
peevish  iiumour,  but  you  shall  have  yonr 
way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all 
the  summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives, 
and  a  great  part  of  Ui«  time  only  think- 
ing. Several  of  them,  however,  are  done, 
and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

**  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have, 
since  his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at 
Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelnutone ;  bnt 
I  have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would 
have  gone  -to  Lichfield  if  I  «ould  have 
bad  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if 
I  had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed 
much,  and  done  little. 

§  Meaning  his  entertainhiff  "  Memoirs  of 
David  Oamok,  Esq."  of  which  Johnson  (as 
DavieR  iuformed  me)  wrote  she  Arst  sentence; 
thus  Kivinf .  as  it  were,  the  kej-note  to  the 
perfuimance.  It  is,  indeed,  very  character- 
isticalrifits  aiithoiir, beginning wilb  amaxim, 
and  proceeding  to  ilhistrate.— "  All  excel- 
lence has  a  rigtit  to  he  recorded.  I  shall 
therefore  think  it  superfluous  to  apoloaize  for 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  who,  by  an  uncom- 
mon assemblare  of  private  virtues,  adorned 
the  highest  eminence  in  a  pobiic  profession.** 

II  i  wish  he  bad  omitted  the  suspicion  ex- 
precscd  here,  though  I  believe  he  meant  no- 
thing but  Jocttiarity;  for  thoiirh  he  and  I 
diflered  sometimes  in  opinion,  lie  well  knew 
how  much  I  loved  and  revered  him.  Bbattii. 
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"  In  the  late  distarbances,  Mr.  Thrale's 
hoDse  and  stock  were  in  great  danger ; 
the  mob  was  pacified  at  tbeir  first  inva- 
sion with  aboat  fifty  pounds  in  drinli  and 
meat;  and  at  their  second  M'ere  driven 
away  by  the  spidlers.  Mr.  Strahan  got 
a  garrison  into  his  honse  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted  that 
he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams took  shelter  in  tlie  country. 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a 
ramble  this  atitnmn  ;  it  is  now  aboat  the 
time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have^ 
however,  better  health  than  I  had  then, 
and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  our- 
selves on  some  part  of  Europe,  Axia,  or 
Africa  *.  In  the  mean  time  let  ns  play 
no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's  kindness 
by  all  means  in  oar  power. 

**  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  written  and  pub 
fished  a  very  ingenioas  book  f,  and  who 
I  think  has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will, 
when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kindness  for 
yoa. 

'*  I  suppose  yonr  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall ;  and  your  son  has  become  a  learned 
young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
yonr  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall 
persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Lives 
ftre  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  mast  send  them  in 

Eaper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern  I  cannot 
ind  them  to  fit  the  rest.    I  am,  sir^ 
"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 
**Sam.  Johnson." 
«  London,  Auguit  Jl,  ITSO." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergy- 
man in  the  country  the  following  very 
excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable 
advice  to  Divines  in  general : 

"  DKAR  SIR, 

"  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence 
showed  me  a  letter,  in  iffhich  yoa  make 
mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  yon 
will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour 
to  preserve  your  good  will  by  some 
observations  which  your  letter  suggested 
to  me. 

'*  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some 
improprieties  in  the  daily  service  by 
reading  to  an  audience  th^t  requires  no 
exactness.    Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures 

•  It  will  no  (Innbt  be  remarket!  how  he 
avoids  ihe  rebellious  land  of  America.  Thi* 
puts  me  in  mind  or«n  iinecdote  for  which  I 
«m  obliged  In  my  worthy  «(icial  friend,  Gover- 
noar  Richard  P«nn  :  "  At  oue  of  Miss  E.  Her- 
Tey'«  aasemblies.  Dr.  Johnson  wa«i  following 
her  op  and  down  the  room ;  npon  nhich  Lord 
AMnifiOB  observed  to  her,  *  Your  f  real  friend 
is  very  fond  of  yoa :  you  can  go  nowhere  wiih- 
onthim.*— *  Ay  (said  she),  he  would  follow  me 
to  any  part  of  ihe  world.*— « Then  (taid  the 
Earl),  uk  bin  to  go  wiih  you  to  Americn.*^ 

f  *<  Essays  oo  the  History  of  Mankind." 


you  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  snch  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing 
very  often  without  some  peculiarity  of 
manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good 
or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it 
good  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot 
be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  Judicious.  Few  fre- 
quent preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yoars  will 
be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or 
other,  the  authoursfrom  whom  your  seve> 
ral  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  you  shall  always  remember 
even  what  perhaps  yoa  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

**  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  yoa 
attempt,  from  time  to  time,  an  original 
sermon  ;  and  fn  the  labour  of  composi- 
tion, do  not  burden  your  mind  with  too 
much  at  once  ;  do  not  exact  from  your- 
self, at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  elegance  of  ex  pr«s- 
sion.  Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something  where  no- 
thing was  before  is  an  act  of  greater 
energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration 
of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  dili- 
gently your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur;  and  when  you 
have  matter,  yon  will  easily  give  it  form  : 
nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always 
necessary ;  for  by  habit  your  thoughts  and 
diction  will  flow  together. 

**  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not 
very  difficult :  the  divisions  not  only  help 
the  memory  of  the  hearer,  bat  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
in  itsjproper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is 
yonr  account  of  the  manners  of  your 
parish ;  from  which  I  gather  that  it  has 
been  long  neglected  by  the  parson.  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle  {,  who  was  then  a  little 
rector  in  Northaroptonshii'e,  told  me^ 
that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no 
there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  pa- 
rish, by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the 
people.  Snch  a  congregation  as  yours 
stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  ;  and 
I  would  ndt  have  you  think  it  impossible 
to  reform  them.  A  very  savage  parish 
was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty 
school.  My  learned  friend  Dr.  Wheeler, 
of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience, 

I  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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iogly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all 
preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  tlie 
sobstance  of  this  story  with  high  praise, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Barke. 
My  illustrioas  friend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Akerman's  kindness  to  his  prisoners, 
pronounced  this  euloey  upon  his  charac- 
ter : — "  He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is 
yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  dis- 
position, must  have  had  it  originally  in  a 
great  degree,  and  continued  to  cultivate 
it  very  carefully.** 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother 
David  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
the  following  letter  of  introduction,  which 
I  had  taken  care  should  be  lying  ready 
on  his  arrival  in  London. 

*•  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Ediubiirgh,  April  39, 1780. 
**  MY  DEAR  fllR, 

**  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  ray 
brother  David,  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
vQwed  to  *  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Au- 
chinleck,  with  heart,  purse,  and  s.word  ;* 
that  romantick  family  solemnity  devised 
by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with 
complacency  upon  the  spot.  I  trust  that 
twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened 
his  feudal  attachment ;  and  that  you  will 
find  him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to 
yonr  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  With  affectionate  veneration, 

"  MY  DEAR  MR, 

"  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
*•  James  Boswell." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely, 
and  has  thus  mentioned  him. ia  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  •  :  "  I  have  had  with  me  a 
brother  of  Boswell's,  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant f,  whom  the  war  has  driven  from 
his  residence  at  Valencia  ;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland 
but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years' 
residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He  is 
a  very  agreeable  man«  and  speaks  no 
Scotch." 

"  to  dr.  beattie,  at  aberdeen. 

"sir, 

"  More  yearsj  than  I  have  any  delight 
te  reckon  have  past  since  you  and  1  saw 
one  another :  of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory 
complaint:— <S^ic/ato/erunf.  But  me- 
thinks  there  might  pass  some  small  inter- 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  163.  Mra.  Piozzi  has  omitted 
the  name,  she  best  knows  why. 

t  Now  settled  in  London. 

t  I  had  been  five  yearn  absent  from  Lon- 
^on,   BsAine. 


change  of  regard  between  us.  If  yon  stty 
that  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now  write ; 
and  I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have  innch 
kindness  for  yoti  and  Mrs.  Beattie ;  and 
that  I  wish  your  health  better,  and  yonr 
life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and.  <teme 
a  few  degrees  Southwards ;  a  softer  cli- 
mate may  do  you  both  good;  winter' is 
coming  in ;  and  London  will  be  warmer, 
and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile 
of  amusement  than  Aberdeen. 

*'  My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  tell  yon  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is, 
I  doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale 
has  been  very  dangerously  disordered  ; 
but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  him- 
self from  business  the  whole  snmmer. 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well ;  and 
Mr.  Davies  has  got  great  success  as  an 
aQtliour$,  generated  by  the  corruption 
of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have  not 
to  tell  you,  and  therefore  you  must  be 
contented  with  hearing  what  I  know  not 
whether  you  much  wish  to  hear  ||,  that  I 
am,  sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
August  31,  1780." 

''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  I  FIND  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits 
of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  is  bnt  a 
peevish  iinmour,  but  you  shall  have  your 
way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  ajl 
the  summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  think- 
ing. Several  of  them ,  however,  are  done, 
and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have, 
since  his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at 
Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmstone ;  bnt 
I  have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would 
have  gone  -to  Lichfield  tf  I  could  have 
had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if 
I  had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed 
much,  and  done  little. 

§  Meaning  his  entertainhiff  *'  Memoirs  of 
David  OArri«>k,  Esq."  of  which  Jobn^n  (as 
Davies  iufonned  me)  wrote  she 'first  sentence ; 
thus  givinf ,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
perfuimance.  It  is,  indeed,  very  character- 
isticalof  its  atUhoiir,  beginning  with  a  maxim, 
and  proceeding  to  ilhisirate.— -**  All  excel- 
lence has  a  ris4it  to  he  recorded.  I  fhall 
therefore  think  it  stiperfluoos  to  apoiosize  for 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  who,  by  an  uncom- 
mon assemblatre  of  private  virtues,  adorned 
the  highest  eminence  fn  a  pu1>lic  profession.** 

II  I  wi»h  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  ez- 
pretiscd  here,  though  I  believe  he  meant  no- 
tliing  but  jocularity;  for  tbourh  he  and  I 
dii}'ered  sometimes  in  opinion,  ne  well  knew 
how  much  I  loved  and  revered  him.  Brattib. 
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"  In  the  late  distorbances,  Mr.  Thrale*! 
hoase  and  stock  were  in  great  danger ; 
the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  inva- 
sion with  aboat  fifty  pounds  in  drinlc  and 
meat ;  and  at  their  second  were  driven 
away  by  the  spldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got 
a  garrison  into  his  house  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted  that 
he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams took  shelter  in  the  country. 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a 
ramble  this  autumn  ;  it  is  now  about  the 
time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have, 
however,  better  health  than  I  had  then, 
and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  our- 
selves on  some  part  of  Europe,  Axia,  or 
Africa  *.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  play 
no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's  kindness 
by  all  means  in  our  power. 

'*  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  -written  and  pnb- 
Bsfaed  a  very  ingenious  book  t,  and  who 
I  think  has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will, 
when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kindness  for 
yon. 

'*  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall ;  and  your  son  has  become  a  learned 
young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
yonr  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall 
persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Lives 
are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 

Eaper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern  I  cannot 
ind  them  to  fit  the  rest.    I  am,  sir^ 
**  Yours,  most  affectionately, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 
**  London,  August  21,  ITSO." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergy- 
man in  the  country  the  following  very 
excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable 
advice  to  Divines  in  general : 

"  DKAR  SIR, 

**  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence 
showed  me  a  letter,  in  iffhich  yon  make 
mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour 
to  preserve  your  good  will  by  some 
observations  which  ^our  letter  suggested 
to  me. 

*'  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some 
improprieties  in  the  daily  service  by 
reading  to  an  audience  th^it  requires  no 
exactness.    Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures 

•  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  hon  he 
avoids  the  rebeUiout  land  of  America.  TliU 
puts  me  io  mind  ofain  anecdote  for  which  I 
am  obliyed  to  my  worthy  niiciai  friend,  Gover- 
nour  Richard  P«nn  :  '<  At  one  of  Miu  E.  Her- 
▼ey'«  atsembliea.  Dr.  Johasoo  wa^  following 
her  op  and  down  the  room ;  npon  which  Lord 
AblogtOB  obaerved  to  her,  *  Your  great  friend 
it  ?ery  fond  of  you :  yoa  can  go  nowhere  with- 
out him.*— '  Ay  (siiid  she),  he  would  follow  me 
to  any  part  of  the  world.'— <  Then  (said  the 
Earl),  ask  bin  to  go  with  you  to  America.*^ 

t  "  Essays  on  the  History  of  MaoJtlnd." 


you  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing 
very  often  without  some  peculiarity  of 
manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good 
or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it 
good  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot 
be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  malting  your 
sermons  seems  very  Judicious.  Few  ft-e- 
quent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will 
be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or 
other,  the  authours  from  whom  your  seve* 
ral  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  you  shall  always  remember 
even  what  perhaps  yoa  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

**  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  yon 
attempt,  from  ^time  to  time,  an  original 
sermon  ;  and  fn  the  labour  of  composi* 
tion,  do  not  burden  your  mind  with  too 
much  at  once  ;  do  not  exact  from  your- 
self, at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something  where  no- 
thing was  before  is  an  act  of  greater 
energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration 
of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  dili- 
gently your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur;  and  when  yon 
have  matter,  you  will  easily  give  it  form  : 
nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always 
necessary ;  for  by  habit  your  thoughts  and 
diction  will  flow  together. 

*^  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not 
very  difficult :  the  divisions  not  only  help 
the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is 
your  account  of  the  manners  of  yonr 
parish ;  from  which  I  gather  that  it  has 
been  long  neglected  by  the  parson.  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle  t,  who  was  then  a  little 
rector  in  Noithamptonshii'e,  told  me> 
that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no 
there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  pa- 
rish, by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the 
people.  Such  a  congregation  as  yours 
stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  ;  and 
I  would  ndt  have  yon  think  it  impossible 
to  reform  them.  A  very  savage  parish 
was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty 
school.  My  leai'ned  friend  Dr.  Wheeler, 
of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience, 

I  Or.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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ingly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all 
preserved. 

JoliDBon  has  been  beard  to  relate  the 
tobttance  of  this  story  with  high  praise, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Barke. 
My  iilttstrioDS  firiend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Al&erinan's  kindness  to   his   prisoners, 
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pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his  charac- 
ter : — "  He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is 
yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  dis- 
position, must  have  had  it  originally  in  a 
great  degree,  and  -continued  to  cultivate 
it  very  carefully." 

In  the  course  of  this  roontli  my  brother 
David  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
the  following  letter  of  introduction,  which 
I  had  taken  care  shoald  be  lying  ready 
on  his  arrival  in  London. 

"  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  Ediubnrgh,  April  90, 1780. 
**  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  This  wiU  be  delivered  to  yon  by  ray 
brother  David,  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
vQwed  to  '  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Au- 
chinleck,  with  heart,  purse,  and  s.word  ;' 
that  romantick  family  solemnity  devised 
by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with 
complacency  upon  the  «pot.  I  trust  that 
twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened 
his  feudal  attachment;  and  that  you  will 
And  him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to 
your  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  With  affectionate  veneration, 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
**  James  Boswell." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely, 
and  has  thus  mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  *  :  "  I  have  had  with  me  a 
brother  of  BoswelPs,  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant t,  whom  the  war  has  driven  from 
his  residence  at  Valencia  ;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland 
but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years' 
residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He  is 
a  very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no 
Scotch." 

"  to  dr.  beattie,  at  aberdeen. 

"sir, 
"  More  yearst  than  I  have  any  delight 
ta  reckon  have  past  since  you  and  1  saw 
one  another :  of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory 
complaint  :—Sic faiaferunt.  But  me- 
thiuks  there  might  pass  some  small  inter- 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  163.  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  omitted 
the  name,  she  best  knows  why. 

t  Now  settled  in  London. 

t  I  had  been  five  years  absent  from  Lon- 
ilon.    Bbaitu. 


change  of  regard  between  ns.  If  yon  say 
that  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now  write ; 
and  I  write  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  much 
kindness  for  yon  and  Mrs.  Beattie ;  and 
that  I  wish  yoar  health  better,  and  yonr 
life  Jong.  Try  change  of  air,  and.c'ome 
a  few  degrees  Southwards ;  a  softer  cli* 
mate  may  do  you  both  good  ;  winter' is 
coming  in ;  and  London  will  be  warmer, 
and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile 
of  amusement  than  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better;  but  that  will  be 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  tell  yon  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is, 
I  doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale 
has  been  very  dangerously  disordered  ; 
but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  him- 
self fl-om  business  the  whole  sitmmer. 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well ;  and 
Mr.  Davies  has  got  great  success  as  an 
authonr^,  generated  by  the  oormption 
of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have  not 
to  tell  yon,  and  therefore  yon  must  be 
contented  with  hearing  what  I  know  not 
whether  you  mnch  wish  to  hearU,  that  I 
am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
AagMl  21,  1780.** 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  FIND  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits 
of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  is  but  a 
peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  your 
way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all 
the  summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  think- 
ing. Several  of  them,  how«ver,  are  done, 
and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have, 
since  his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at 
Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmstone ;  but 
I  have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would 
have  gone  to  Lichfield  tf  I  could  have 
had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if 
I  had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed 
much,  and  done  little. 

§  Meaning  his  entertainhiff  "  Memoirs  of 
David  OarriHc,  Esq."  of  whicli  Johnson  (as 
DavieR  iuformedjue)  wroieshe -first  senience; 
thus  Kivinf,  as  it  were,  tlie  key-note  to  tlie 
peifuimancR.  It  is,  indeed,  very  cliaracter- 
istical  dfits  anthoiir,  beginning  wiih  a  maxim, 
and  proceeding  to  ilhisiraie.— "  All  excel- 
lence has  a  riglit  to  be  recorded,  i  fhall 
therefore  think  it  superfluous  to  apolosize  for 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  who,  by  an  iincom- 
nioii  assemblaire  of  private  virtues,  adorned 
the  highest  eminence  in  a  public  profession.** 

II  I  wish  lie  bad  omitted  the  suspicion  ez- 
prefscd  here,  though  I  believe  be  meant  no- 
tiiing  but  jocularity;  for  thoitrh  he  and  I 
differed  sometimes  in  opinion,  ne  well  knew 
how  much  I  loved  and  revered  him.  Brattxe. 
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"  In  the  late  dbtorbances,  Mr.  Tlirale's 
hoase  and  stock  were  in  great  danger ; 
the  raob  was  pacified  at  their  first  inva- 
sion with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drinic  and 
meat ;  and  at  their  second  M'ere  driven 
away  by  the  spldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got 
a  garrison  into  his  tiouse  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  fVighted  that 
he  removed  part  of  liis  goods.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams toolc  slielter  in  the  country. 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a 
ramble  this  autumn  ;  it  is  now  about  the 
time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have, 
however,  better  health  than  1  had  then, 
and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  our- 
selves on  some  part  of  Europe,  Axia,  or 
Africa  *.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  play 
no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's  kindness 
by  all  means  in  our  power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  -written  and  pub- 
fished  a  very  ingenious  book  t,  and  who 
I  think  has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will, 
when  he  knows  yon,  have  a  kindness  for 
you. 

**  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall ;  and  your  son  has  become  a  learned 
young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall 
persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Lives 
are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 
paper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern  I  cannot 
bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  I  am,  sir, 
"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  London,  August  SI,  1780." 

This  year  be  wrote  to  a  young  clergy- 
man in  the  country  the  following  very 
excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable 
advice  to  Divines  in  general : 

"  DKAR  SIS, 

**  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence 
showed  me  a  letter,  in  ^hich  you  make 
mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour 
to  preserve  your  good  will  by  some 
observations  which  your  letter  suggested 
to  roe. 

**  You  are  aft*aid  of  falling  into  some 
improprieties  in  the  daily  service  by 
reading  to  an  audience  thHt  requires  no 
exactness.    Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures 

•  It  will  no  doubt  be  reniarkeil  how  he 
avoids  the  rebtU'tous  iMnd  of  America.  Tliii« 
puts  me  io  mind  ofun  iinecdotc  fnr  which  I 
am  obliged  in  my  worthy  social  friend,  Gover- 
noar  Richard  Penn  :  '*  At  one  of  Miu  £.  Hcr- 
rey'd  assemblies,  Ur.  Johnson  wa^  following 
ber  op  and  down  the  room ;  upon  nliich  Lord 
AblngtOB  observed  to  ber,  '  Your  great  friend 
is  very  food  of  you :  you  can  go  nowhere  with- 
out bim.'—<  Ay  (said  she),  he  would  follow  me 
IO  any  part  of  the  world.'—*  Then  (said  the 
Earl),  ask  bim  to  go  with  yon  to  Amerien.*'* 

t  *'  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind." 
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you  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing 
very  often  without  some  peculiarity  of 
manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good 
or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  ft-om  being  bad :  to  make  it 
good  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot 
be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  judicious.  Few  fre- 
quent preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will 
be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or 
other,  the  authours  from  whom  your  seve> 
ral  discourses  are  borrowed ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  you  shall  always  remember 
even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

*<  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  yon 
attempt,  from  JLime  to  time,  an  original 
sermon  ;  and  fn  the  labour  of  composi- 
tion, do  not  burden  your  mind  with  too 
much  at  once  ;  do  not  exact  from  your- 
self, at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something  where  no- 
thing was  before  is  an  act  of  greater 
energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration 
of  the  thfaig  produced.  Set  down  dili- 
gently your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur;  and  when  yon 
have  matter,  yon  will  easily  give  it  form  : 
nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always 
necessary ;  for  by  habit  your  thoughts  and 
diction  will  flow  together. 

*'  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not 
very  difficult :  the  divisions  not  only  help 
the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
in  itsjproper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is 
your  account  of  the  manners  of  yonr 
parish  ;  from  which  I  gather  that  it  has 
been  long  neglected  by  the  parson.  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle},  who  was  then  a  little 
rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told  me, 
that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no 
there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  pa- 
rish, by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the 
people.  Such  a  congregation  as  yours 
stands  in  need  of  much  reformation ;  and 
I  would  ndt  have  yon  think  it  impossible 
to  reform  them.  A  very  savnge  parish 
was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty 
school.  My  learned  friend  Dr.  Wheeler, 
of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience, 

X  Or.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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natored  view  of  rensiiig  Steele,  and  eor- 
rectingtbat  proftision  which  always  made 
him  neceMitons/— *  If  thht  were  the  caae 
(said  Johnson),  and  that  be  oniy  wanted 
to  alarm  Steele,  be  would  afterwards 
have  returned  the  money  to  his  friend, 
which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did,'—*  This 
too  (he  added)  might  be  retorted  bv  an 
advocate  for  Steele,  who  might  allege 
that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intentien- 
allyt  merely  to  see  whether  Addison 
would  be  mean  and  ungeueroos  enough 
to  make  use  of  legal  process  to  recover 
it.  But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no 
end :  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of 
men ;  but  their  actions  are  open  to  ob- 
servation/ 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some 
people  thought  that  Mr.  Addison's  cha- 
racter was  BO  pure  that  the  fact,  though 
true,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  this.  *  If  nothing 
but  the  bright  side  of  characters  should 
be  shown,  we  should  sit  down  in  despond- 
ency and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to 
imitate  them  in  any  thing.  The  sacred 
writers  (he  observed)  related  the  vicious 
as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions  of  men ; 
which  had  this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept 
mankind  from  despair ^  into  which  other- 
wise they  would  naturally  fall,  were  they 
not  supported  by  the  recollection  that 
others  had  offended  like  themselves,  and 
by  penitence  and  amendment  of  life  had 
been  restored  to  the  favour  of  Heaven.' 

**  March  IS,  i78t.»»  "  E.  M." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of 
great  importance;  and  I  request  that  my 
readers  may  consider  it  with  particular 
attention.  It  will  be  afterwards  referred 
to  in  this  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  qf 
Aduison. 

"  [But  he  was  onr  first  example]  ffe 
was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest  ex- 
amples of  correctness. 

"  And  [overlook]  de»j»i«e  their  masters. 

"  His  mstrnctions  were  such  as  the 
[state]  character  of  his  [own  time] 
readers  made  [necessary]  proper. 

**  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  ii\fuse 
literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsus- 
pected conveyance  [among]  into  the  gay, 
the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

"  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish] 
are  learning  to  write. 

"  Domestick  [manners]  scenes." 

In  his  Life  of  Parnell,  I  wonder  that 
Johnson  omitted  to  insert  an  Epitaph 
which  he  had  long  before  composed  for 
that  amiable  man,  without  ever  writing 
it  down,  but  which  he  was  so  good  as,  at 
my  request,  to  dictate  to  me,  by  which 
means  it  has  been  preserved. 


*'  Hie  requiescit  TaoafAS  Parmkll, 
S.  T.  P. 

"  Otti  taeerdms  parUer  et  poelm, 

Ulratque pmtes  ila  impleoU, 

Ot  neque  sacerdoti  suavUas  poetm. 

Nee  poette  taeerdotis  tanetUas,  deetset.*^ 

Farious  Readings  in  the  Life  qf 
Parnelu 

**  About  three,  years  [after]  e^er- 
wards. 

**  [Did  not  much  want]  toa$  in  no 
great  need  q/^  improvement. 

*'  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long 
[was  clouded  with  that  which  took  away 
all  his  powers  of  enjoying  either  profit 
or  pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with  such 
sorrow  as  hastened  his  end  *.]  His  end, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  was  now  ap- 
proaching. 

**  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition] 
narrative,  as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less 
pleasing." 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmobe  we  find  that 
writer's  reputation  generously  cleared 
by  Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice 
which  the  malignity  of  contemporary 
wits  had  raised  around  it.  In  this  spi- 
rited exertion  of  justice  he  has  been 
imitated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his 
praise  of  the  architecture  of  Yanbmgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  diaracter  in 
his  observations  on  Blackmore's  "  mag- 
nanimity  as  an  authonr." — **  The  inces- 
sant attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether 
serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered 
to  have  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have 
lessened  his  confidence  in  himself."  John- 
son, I  recollect,  once  told  me,  laughing 
heartily,  that  he  understood  it  had  been 
said  of  him,  •*  He  appears  not  to  feci ; 
but  when  he  is  ai(me,  depend  upon  it,  he 
suffers  sadly.**  I  am  as  certain  as  I 
can  be  of  any  man's  real  sentiments, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  perpetual  shower  of 
little  hostile  arrows  as  evidences  of  his 
fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of 
Blackmore. 

"To  [act]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side] 
%n  the  cause  of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced 
the  truth  of  Revelation. 

*'  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed 
to  favour. 

'*  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very 
extensive]  invidiously  great. 

**  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of 

•  I  should  have  tboui^ht  that  Johnson,  who 
had  fell  the  severe  aflSiction  from  which  Par- 
nell  never  recovered,  would  have  preserved 
till*  pastafce. 

[He  omitted  it,  doubtless,  because  be  after^ 
ward«  learned  that,  however  he  might  have 
lamented  hi«  wife,  his  end  was  hastened  hv 
other  means.    M.J  ' 
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dreadftal  name  Fof]  which  he  has  not 
[shown]  taught  hi*  reader  how  [it  is  to 
be  opposed]  to  oppose, 

'*  Of  this  [contemptuoas]  indecent  ar- 
rogance. 

■  "  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise 
a  work  of  a  different  kind. 

"  At  least  [written]  compiled  with 
integrity. 

.  "Paults  which  many  tongues  [were 
desirous]  would  have  made  hatte  to 
publish. 

"  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not 
boast  <t^mnch  critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of 
fancy. 

**  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  viewe 
to  that  ideal  perfection  which  every 
][mind]  genius  born  to  excel  is  con- 
jdemned  always  to  pursue  and  never 
overtake. 

"  The  [first  great]  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom  and  of  virtue." 

Various  Readings  in  the  L\fe  cf 
Phiups. 

**  His  dreadful  [rival]  anto^onts^Pope. 

"  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not 
loaded  with  thought. 

f*  In  his  translation  ft-om  Pindar,  he 
[Mrill  not  be  denied  to  have  reached] 
found  the  art  qf  reaching  all  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Theban  bard." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  qf 

CONGREVE. 

**  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with 
bis  writings. 

**  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  many  characters. 

*'  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits, 

*'  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various] 
tparkling, 

**  Love  for  Love ;  a  comedy  [more 
drawn  from  life]  of  nearer  cUliance  to 
life. 

*'  The  general  character  of  his  miscel- 
lanies is,  that  they  show  little  wit  and 
[no]  little  virtue. 

*'  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the 
fire  requisite  for  the  higher  species  of 
lyrick  poetry.'* 

Various  Readings  in  tTie  Life  of 

TlCKEIX. 

"  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 

*'  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King 
George. 

'*  Fiction  [nnnatnrally]  unskiifidly 
compounded  of  Grecian  deities  and  Go- 
thick  fairies.'* 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of 
Akensiub. 

**  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

**  [A  ftirious]  an  unnecessary  and  out- 
rageous zeal. 
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**  [Something  which]  what  he  called 

and  ihouj^t  liberty. 
*'  A  [favourer  of  innovation]  lover  qf 

contradiction, 
**  Warburton's  [censure]  objections^ 
"  His  rage  [for  liberty]  qf  patriotism, 
**  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour 

of  friendship." 

In  the  Life  of  Lyttelton;  Johnson 
seems  to  have  been  not  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  that  nobleman.  Mrs. 
Thrale  suggests  that  he  was  offended  by 
Molly  Aston's  preference  of  his  Lord- 
ship to  him*.  I  can  by  no  means  join 
in  the  censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on 
his  Lordship,  whom  he  calls  **  poor  Lvt- 
telton,"  for  returning  thanks  to  the  Cri- 
tical Reviewers  for  having  '*  kindly 
commended "  his  "  Dialogues  qf  the 
Dead,'*  Such  **  acknowledgmento  (says 
my  friend)  never  can  be  proper,  since 
they  must  be  paid  either  for  flatter>'  or 
for  justice.'*  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a 
false  accusation,  may,  when  he  is  ac- 
quitted, make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And 
when  those,  who  are  so  much  the  arbiters 
of  literary  merit,  as  in  a  considerable 


•  Let  not  mj  readers  smile  to  think  of  John- 
son'* beinor  a  candidate  for  fenisle  favour ; 
Mr.  Peter  Garrick  aMured  me  that  he  was 
told  by  a  ladsf  that  in  her  opinion  Johnson 
wag  "  a  very  seducing  man.  *  Di'advaniages 
of  penon   and  manner  may   be   forgotten. 


may 
re  is  c 


OllKU, 

icated 


where  intellectual  pleasure  is  communici 
to  a  «u»cei»iible  mind ;  and  that  Johnson  was 
capable  of  feeling  the  mo«t  delicate  and  di»- 
intereated  attachment  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing: letter,  which  is  published  by  Mrs. 
Thrdle,  with  some  others  to  the  same  person, 
of  which  the  excellence  is  not  so  apparent: 

**  TX>  MISS  BOOTHBT. 

'  DBARB8T  MADAM,  Jaunaty,  1775. 

"Though  I  am  afraid  your  illne«»  leaves  yon 
bat  little  leisure  for  the  reception  of  airy  ctvl- 
liiie«,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay  jrou  my 
congratulations  on  the  new  >ear;  and  to  de- 
clare my  wishes  that  your  tears  to  come  may 
be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wl»h,  indeed,  1 
inclnde  myself,  who  have  none  but  you  on 
whom  my  heart  reposes ;  yet  surely  I  wish 
your  good,  even  though  your  situation  were 
such  as  should  permit  you  to  commnnicatc 
no  gratiflcation*  to, 

**  DXAaasT,  DSARBST  MADAM, 

"Your,  Ac. 

•«  Sam.  Johotom." 

[TlHfr*  U  iiiU  A  ,I.M-L  !j...ui4  ii!  Ihe  K^J*- 
iLviAi  mi  Alollj  Ai^iHi,  buL  aiL]  Hi^iihhy,  far 
yihi-nif-  ifferliDyt  JohLuioii  *iiii  t.*i<d  Lytt«liOd 
weru  rlvil  r^itdMliiUij.  Si"e  Mf-*  Kloltt's 
«  Anted  riir*."  J>,  N*.  Aftir  oiuiii^uniitff  Iho 
de;4ELi  of  (Vln*.  FJ!i.bt:rhcrt  (who  vritii  a  iltushr 
ler  nf  Mr.  ^l^jnt^JU  nf  HrAdluf,  »<*  H^rby- 
shire),  >ind  Ji,Uu,vn'*  ht^tl  a Jl ti i p ra [ 'itp  *i f  hflf* 
she  iiilnUi  "  ITic  Trt^nd  of  ilii»  ItitiVp  !»■•■ 
Bonihhj.  liUivct'LiIrrl  htr  m  ihi-  iiiitii  Kff f  eM  At 
of  >li.  hlitlit-rliert'^familji  md  <»  1*^  e#w»n> 
of  Ur.  J4jiiii*ui4;  Gb'tufili,  (it;  lct\^  me,  'hu 
PUh1i«hI  hPJ  in*tj  Lii  biicxfrj,  htr  dtftrtlion  to 
eniH'niaam;  fli.tL  tiit  mini^iihai  *1  wpjiiatiflfJl 
heti-^iff'^t  tne  d("iw  or  iAh  We,  by  hrr  [n-r- 
petiiji  atpkitiiqus  sft«  i^  jfiif.  mtli  "usi 
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degree  to  tnfloeDce  the  pnblick  opitiion, 
review  an  aathour's  work,  pUteido  lu- 
wUftBt  when  I  ami  afraid  mankind  in 
general  are  better  pleased  with  severity, 
he  may  snrely  egress  a  gratefhl  sense 
of  their  cfvUhy. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  uf 
Lyttklton. 

*'  He  toUced  [himself]  his  gHtf  by 
writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

"  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind 
that  means  well  than  thinks  vigorously] 
oa  it  seems  qf  leisure  than  qf  study ^ 
father  e^ffktsions  than  compositions. 

"  His  last  literary  rwork]prodtt«f»<m. 

"  [Pound  the  way]  undertook  to  per- 
suade." 

A»  the  introdaetion  iohis  critical  exa. 
raination  of  the  genius  and  writings  of 
YooNo,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then 
«  Banvter  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  now  a 
clergyman,  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of 
Yoang  written  by  that  gentleman,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and 
wished  to  vindicate  him  from  some  very 
erroneous  remarks  to  his  prejudice.  Mr. 
Groft*B  performance  was  subjected  to  the 

bowerer,  rhe  purity  of  her  mind,  he  said,  and 
mch  the  graces  of  her  manner,  that  JLord 
Ljtteltoo  and  he  used  to  strive  for  iier  pre- 
ference with  an  emulation  that  oecsHioned 
hourly  disgust,  and  ended  in  lasting  animo- 
sity. Yoa  may  see  (said  he  to  me,  when  the 
Poets*  Liven  were  printed)  tliatdear  Boothby 
it  at  my  heart  still.^ 

MissH 

ier  of  Bi —   „ „ ,.  „.._  ...„  „..„, 

Elizabeth  Pit2herbert,  was  somewhat  older 
than  Jdhnson.  Slie  was  born  October  37, 
ir08,  and  died  January  10,  I7M.  Six  Letters, 
addteased  to  her  by  Johnson  in  the  year  1755, 
are  printed  in  Mrs.  Pioaai's  Collection;  ami 
a  Prayer  compo*ed  by  him  on  lier  death  may 
M  found  in  bis  **  Prayers  and  Meditations." 
Risaffeciiou  for  her  induced  him  to  preserve 
and  bind  up  in  a  volume  thirty-three  of  her 
i,etters,  which  were  purchased  A-om  the  widow 
pf  his  servant,  Francis  Barber,  and  published 
by  R.  Phillips,  in  1805. 

But  highly  as  he  valued  this  lady,  his  attach- 
toient  to  Miss  Motty  Astun  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Brodie),  appears  to  have  oeeu  still  more 
Ardent.  He  ourned  (says  Mrs.  Piozzi)  many 
letters  In  the  last  week  [of  his  life],  I  am 
told,  and  those  written  by  kin  mother  drew 
from  him  a  flood  of  tears,  when  the  paper 
they  were  writteu  on  was  all  consumed.  Mr. 
8a.stres  saw  him  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon 
tneit*  ashes,  which  he  took  up  anci  examined, 
to  see  if  a  word  was  still  legible.- Nobody  has 
isver  mentioned  what  became  of  Mixs  Aston's 
fetters,  though  he  once  told  me  himself,  they 
should  be  the  last  papers  he  would  destroy, 
and  added  these  lines  with  a  very  falterintf 
voice: 

^'^Then  from  bis  closing  ayes  thy  form  shall 

pari. 
And  the  la»t  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  bis 

heart ; 
Life's  idle  busiaeiis  at  one  gasp  he  o*er, 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more.** 
Additions  10  MN.  Piosxi*S  Ooliertion  of 
Dr*  JobnsoB^  Letters.    M.] 
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Miss  Hill  Bootiiby.  who  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Brook   Boothby,  Esq.  and   his  wife, 


revision  of  Dr.  Johnso^  as  iipfoears  from     , 
the  following  note  to  Mr.  John  Nichols  • : 

*'  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  wriltn  : 
by  a  ft-iend  of  his  son.  What  is  erossed  . 
with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authotir, 
what  Is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by 
me.  If  you  find  any  thing  more  that  cia 
be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
see  it  yet  shorter." 

It  has  always  appeared  to  itie  to  bare 
a  considerable  share  of  merit,  and  to 
display  a  pretty  successful  imitation  of 
Johnson's  style.    When  I  mentioned  this 
to  a  very  eminent  literary  character  ti 
he  opposed  me  vehemently,  exclaiming, 
'*  No,  no,  it  is  no f  a  good  imitation  or     1 
Johnson  ;  It  has  all  his  pomp  without     I 
his  force ;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the      I 
dak  without  its  Mrength."    This  was  an      1 
Image  so  happy  that  one  might  have     . 
thought  he  would   have  been   satisfied      " 
with  it;  but  he  was  not.    And  setting 
his  mind  again  to  ^ork,  he  added,  with 
exquisite  felicity,  *'  It  has  all  the  con- 
tortions of  the  Slbyl^  without  the  inspira- 
tion." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  gaards  oi 
against  supposing  that  Yonng  was  t 
gloomy  man ;  and  mentions,  that  *'  hii 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour 
of  the  anthour  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts* 
for  an  Assembly  and  a  Bowling  Green." 
A  letter  from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  very 
pleasant  in  conversation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited 
him,  informs  me,  that  there  was  an  air  of 
benevolence  in  his  manner,  but  that  he 
could  obtain  from  him  less  information 
than  he  had  hoped  to  receive  fhim  one 
who  had  lived  so  much  in  intercourse 
with  the  brightest  men  of  what  haA  t>een 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  England  ;  and 
that  he  showed  a  degree  of  eager  curi- 
osity concerning  the  common  occnrrencel 
that  were  then  passing,  which  appeared  ' 
somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such 
intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  advanced 
age,  and  who  had  retired  fVom  life  With 
deelared  disappointment  in  his  expecta- 
tions. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  tarn 
of  mind,  and  his  cheerftilness  of  temper, 
appeared  in  a  little  story  which  he  him- 
self  told  to  Mr.  Langton»  when  they  were 
walking  in  his  garden ;  "  Here  (said  he) 
I  had  put  a  handsome  sundial  with  thtii 
imcriptioat  Eheu/ugaces!  which  (speak- 
ing  with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for 
by  the  next  morning  my  dial  had  been 
carried  off  J." 

•  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  10. 

t  rrbe  late  Mr.  Barke.    M.] 

I  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  told  Lord 
Macartney,  that  be  pariied  an  evening  with 
Dr.  Youog  at  Lord  Melcombe*s  (tiken  Mr 


Atat.  W. 
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It  gires  me  mireh  pleasane  to  ohi^m, 
that  however  Jobiwon  may  have  casaalty 
talked,  yet  when  he  iits»  «i  **  an  ardevt 
twtlge  sealous  to  his  trnst,  giving  sen- 
tence" opon  the  excelleht  works  of 
Yomg,  he  allows  them  the  Mgh  praise 
to  which  they  are  jastly  entitled.  "  7%e 
"UtdvtrMa  Ptiuton  (says  lie)  is  indeed 
«  very  great  performance,— bis  dielichs 
have  the  weight  of  solid  seatimeot,  and 
•lis  points  the  slMurpwess  of  resistless 
cmth." 

But  I  was  most  anxions  ooncem- 
lug  Johason's  decision  «pon  '*  Night 
Tbooghts/'  wfiicfa  I  esteem  as  a  mass  of 
the  grandest  and  richest  poetry  that  h«- 
tun  fcnias  has  ever  produced ;  and  was 
lieliglited  to  find  this  character  of  that 
work :  **  In  his  '  Night  Thoughts'  he  has 
SKliibited  a  voy  wide  display  of  original 
poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflection 
nnd  striking  aHasions:  a  wilderness  of 
Hionght,  In  which  the  fettility  of  fancy 
•eatters  flowers  of  every  hve  and  of  every 
«doar.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in 
which  blank  verse  eonld  not  be  changed 
for  rhyme,  bat  with  disadvantage."  And 
afterwards,  *'  Particular  lines  are  not  to 
be  reganled  ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole ; 
««d  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence 
like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation, 
the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  end- 
less diversity." 

fint  there  is  in  this  Poem  not  only  all 
that  Johnson  so  well  brings  in  view,  bat' 
a  power  of  the  Pathetick  beyond  almost 
any  example  that  I  have  seen.  He  who 
does  nmt  feel  his  nerves  shaken,  and  his 
heart  pierced  by  many  passages  in  this 
extraordinary  work,  particalariy  by  that 
moat  affecting  one  which  describes  the 
gradnal  torment  snffered  by  the  contem- 
plation of  an  object  of  affectionate  attach- 
m«nt  visibly  and  certainly  decaying  into 
disaoiation,  most  be  of  a  hard  and  obsti- 
Bate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellences  of  "  Night 
Tbooghts  "  het  me  add  the  great  and  pe- 
cttHar  Otoe,  that  they  contain  not  only  tlie 
noblest  sentiments  of  virtue,  and  contem. 
plations on  immortality,  bat  the  Christian 
iS'acr<^,the  DixtinePtopitiAHon,  with 
all  its  interesting  circnmstances,  and  con- 
solations to  "  a  wounded  spirit,"  solemnly 
and  poetically  displayed  in  sach  imageiv 
and  langnage  as  cannot  fhil  to  exalt,  ani- 
mate, and  sooth  the  truly  pious.  No  book 
whatever  can  be  recommended  to  yoang 
persons,  with  better  hopes  of  seasoning 

DiMMin^ton)  at  Hammersmith,  tlie  Doctor 
hapi'rniDC  to  -go  out  into  the  irorden,  Mr. 
Doddiogion  obvcrvrd  to  him,  on  his  n>iarn, 
that  ii  «a«  a  dreariful  night,  aa  in  irutii  it 
wa*.  there  hcinff  a  violrnt  Moras  of  rain  and 
wind.  *<  No,  sir  (replied  the  Doctor),  it  i«  a 
very  fine  nigbt.   The  Lord  is  abroail.^ 


thefar  minds  with  ntUd  riliift^H  than 
**  Young's  Night  Tbonghu." 

In  the  Life  of  Swift  it  aopeaft  to  me 
that  Johnson  had  a  certain  aegree  of  pte- 
jndice  against  that  ektraordinary  man,  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasiont  o 
speak.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  imputed 
it  to  a  supposed  apprehension  in  John- 
son, that  Swift  had  not  been  snfiSciently 
active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  de- 
gree when  it  was  solicited  *,  but  of  this 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence;  and 
let  me  not  presume  to  charge  Johnson 
with  injnstice,  because  he  did  not  think 
so  highly  of  the  writings  of  this  anthour 
as  I  have  done  from  my  youth  upwards. 
Yet  that  he  had  an  nnfavovraMe  bias  i* 
evident,  were  it  only  from  that  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Swift's  practice  of 
saving,  as,  "  first  ridiculous,  and  at  last 
detestable ;"  and  y^t  after  somte  exami- 
nation of  circnmstances,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  own,  that  "it  will  periiaps 
appear  that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of 
expense  better  than  another,  and  saved 
merely  that  he  might  have  something  to 
give." 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes 
in  Swift's  life  should  be  often  incul- 
cated :  '*  It  ma^  be  justly  supposed,  that 
there  was  in  his  conversation  what  ap- 
pears so  frequently  In  his  letters,  an 
affectation  of  familiarity  with  the  great, 
an  ambition  of  momentary  eauality, 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  or 
thojie  ceremonies  which  cnstom  has  eila- 
blisbed  as  the  barriers  between  one  order 
of  society  and  anollier.  This  triknsgreft- 
sion  of  regularity  was  by  himself  and  his 
admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul ;  bnt  a 
great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by 
courtesy,  and  therefore  never  nsurps  what 
a  lawful  claimant  may  take  awav.  He 
that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity  puts 
himself  in  his  power ;  he  is  either  re- 
pelled with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured 
by  clemency  and  condescension." 

Varic/if  Readings  in  the  Lift  <^ 
Swift. 

**  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think 
that  it  might  be  written  by  a  mAn  of  a 
peculiar  [opinions]  cibarac^er,  without  ill 
intention. 

"  He  did  hot  [disown]  den$  \U 

"  [To]  by  ^Ijose  kindness  it  is  not 
nnlikelv  tliat  he  was  [todebted  far]  ud- 
vanced  to  bis  benefices. 

"  [With]  Jbr  this  pnrpose  he  had  re- 
course to  Mr.  Harfey. 

"  Sharpe  whom  he  [represents]  de- 
s&rihet  as  '  lh«  harmless  tool  of  others' 
hate.' 

*'  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was 
[irresolute]  doubtful, 

•  See  p.  ai. 
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"  When  [readen  were  not  many]  we 
were  not  pet  a  nation  qf  readen, 
.    "  [Every  man  who]  he  that  could  eay 
he  knew  him. 

**  Every  man  of  known  inflaence  has 
«o  many  Cmore]  petitions  [than]  which 
be  [canj]  cannot  grant,  tiiat  he  must 
necessarily  offend  more  than  he  [can 
gratify]  ^a«</[0«. 

"  EeeiesiasUcal 
^ee. 

"  Swift  Cprociired]  contrived  an  inter- 
view, 

"  [As  a  writer]  in  Me  worka  he  has 
given  very  different  specimens. 

'*  On  all  common  occasions  he  habi- 


[preferments]    bene- 


twally  [assames]  affects  a  style  of  [sape- 
rloriiy  J  arrogance, 

"  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those 
ceremonies. 

**  That  their  merits  filled  the  world 
Land]  or  that  there  was  no  [room  for] 
hope  <ifmore," 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order 
of  the  **  Lives "  in  making  my  few  re- 
marks. Indeed,  a  different  order  is  ob- 
served In  the  original  pablication,  and  in 
the  collection  of  Johnson's  Works.  And 
shoald  it  be  objected,  that  many  of  my 
various  readings  are  inconsiderable,  those 
who  make  an  objection  will  be  pleased 
to  consider,  that  such  small  particalars 
are  intended  for  those  who  are  nicely 
critical  in  composition,  to  whom  they 
wili  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

**  S  pence's  Anecdotes,"  which  are  fre- 
qaently  gaoted  and  referred  to  in  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  in  a 
raannscript  collection,  made  by  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Joseph  Spence*,  containing 
a  number  of  particulars  concerning  emi- 
nent men.  To  each  anecdote  is  marked 
the  name  of  the  person  on  whose  autho- 
rity it  is  mentioned.  This  valuable  col- 
lection is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  application  of 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit 
it  lo  be  put  into  the  handH  of  Dr.  John- 
son, who,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  made  but 
an  awkward  return.  '*  Great  assistance 
(says  he)  has  been  given  me  by  Mr. 
.Spence's  Collection,  of  which  I  consider 
the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of 
pnblick  acknowledgment;"  but  he  has 
-not  owned  to  whom  he  was  obliged ;  so 
that  the  acknowledgment  is  unappropri- 
ated  to  his  Grace. 

While  the  worid  in  general  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  Johnson's  *'  Lives  of 

J^rP^^nl^*'  Joseph  Speoce,  A.  M.  Rector 
of  Great  Harwood,  in  Backinffhamsliire,  and 

S Prebendary  of  Durham,  died  at  fiydeet,  in 
iirrey,  Augatt  «o,  17M.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
ew  College  in  Oxford,  and  held  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Poetry  iq  that  University  from 
1728  to  1736.    M.] 
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the  PoeU,"  there  were  narrow  circles  in 
which  prejudice  and  reaeotment  were 
fostered,  and  from  which  atucks  ot  dif- 
ferent sorU  issued  against  hinaf.  By 
some  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of 
injustice  to  Milton ;  by  some  Cambridge 
men  of.  depreciating  Gray ;  and  bis  ex- 
pressing with  a  dignified  Areedom  what 
he  really  thought  of  George  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  friends  ot 
that  nobleman,  and  particularly  produced 
a  declaration  of  war  against  bira  fhNn 
Mrs.  Montagn,  the  ingenious  Eaaayist  on 
Shakspeare,  between  whom  and  his  Lord- 
ship a  commerce  of  reciprocal  compli- 
ments bad  long  been  carried  on.  In  this 
war  the  smallest  powers  in  alliance  with 
him  were  of  course  led  to  engage,  at 
least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I,  for 
one,  was  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
of  «  A  Feast  of  Reason,"  soch  as  Mr. 
Cumberland  has  described,  with  a  keen 
yet  just  and  delicate  pen,  in  his  "  Ob- 
server." These  minute  inconveniences 
gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to.  John- 
son. He  nobly  said,  when  I  talked  to 
him  of  the  feeble,  though  shrill  outcry 
which  had  been  raised,  "  3ir,  I  con- 
sidered  myself  as  entrusted  with  a  certain 
portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opi- 
nion sincerely ;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated 
in  the  splendour  derived  fhrom  his  last 
and  perhaps  most  admirable  work,  I 
introduce  him  with  peculiar  propriety  as 
the  correspondent  of  Warren  Hastings! 
a  man  whose  regard  reflects  dignity  even 
upon  Johnson;  a  man,  the  eztost  of 
whose  abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
power ;  and  who,  by  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  know  him  in  private 
life,  is  admired  for  his  literature  and 
taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candoar,  mo- 
deration, and  mildness  of  his  character. 
Were  I  capable  of  paying  a  suitable 
tribute  of  admiration  to  him,  I  shonkl 
certainly  not  withhold  it  at  a  momeDtt 
when  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be 
suspected  of  being  an  interested  flatterer. 
But  how  weak  would  be  my  voice  after 
that  of  the  millions  whom  he  governed. 
His  condescending  .and  obliging  compli- 
ance with  my  solicitation,  I  with  humble 
gratitude  acknowledge ;  and  while  by 
publishing  his  letter  to  me,  accompany- 

t  From  this  disreputable  class  f  except  an 
ingeaioiis  ibonfrh  not  satisfactory  defence  of 
Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till  lately,  by 
the  favour  of  its  authoiir,  my  amiable  fnend, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Bevill,  who  publifrbed  it 
without  his  name,  it  is  a  juvenile  perfona- 
ance,  but  el^antly  written,  with  classinil 
enthusiasm  or  sentiment,  and  yet  with  a  he- 
coming  modesty,  and  great  respect  for  Dr. 
Johnson. 


{  January,  I79l. 
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ing  the  valaable  commnnfcation,  I  do 
eminent  honour  to  my  great  friend,  I 
shall  entirely  disregard  any  invidions 
saggestions,  that  as  I  in  some  degree 
participate  in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the 
same  time,  the  gratification  of  my  own 
vanity  in  view. 
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**  TO  JAVK  B08WEIX,  ESQ. 
•*  SIR,  Park  Lane,  Dec.  a,  1790. 

"  I  HAVE  been  fortunately  spared  the 
troublesome  suspense  of  a  Jong  search,  to 
which,  in  performance  of  my  promise,  1 
have  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting 
upon  the  objects  of  it  among  the  first 
papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on:  my 
veneration  for  your  great  and  good  friend. 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I  hope 
something  of  a  better  sentiment,  which 
I  inffnlge  in  possessing  such  memorials 
of  his  good  will  towards  me,  having  in- 
duced me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  con- 
taining other  select  papers,  and  labelled 
with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them. 
They  consist  but  of  three  letters,  which  I 
believe  were  all  that  I  ever  received 
ft-ora  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  these,  one,  which 
was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under  the 
different  dates  of  its  respective  dispatches, 
has  already  been  made  publick,  but  not 
from  any  communication  of  mine.  This, 
however,  I  have  joined  to  the  rest ;  and 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them 
to  you  for  the  use  to  which  yon  informed 
me  it  was  your  desire  to  destine  them. 

"My  promise  was  pledged  with  the 
condition,  that  if  the  letters  were  found, 
to  contain  any  thing  which  should  ren- 
der them  improper  for  the  publick  eye, 
you  would  dispense  with  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  Yon  will  have  the  goodness, 
I  am  sure,  to  pardon  my  recalling  this 
stipulation  to  your  recollection,  as  I  shall 
be  loath  to  appear  negligent  of  that  obli- 
gation which  is  always  implied  In  an 
epistolary  confidence.  In  the  reservation 
of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention,  but  have 
not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on 
that  ground  to  withhold  them  firom  you. 
But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  on  another 
ground  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a 
little  reluctance  to  part  with  them :  I 
mean  on  that  of  my  own  credit,  which 
I  fear  will  suffer  by  the  information  con- 
veyed by  them,  that  I  was  early  in  the 
possession  of  such  valuable  instructions 
for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  in- 
fluence of  my  late  station,  and  (aa  it  may 
seem)  have  so  little  availed  myself  of 
them.  Whether  I  eonld,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, defend  myself  against  such  an 
imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to 
know.  I  look  only  to  the  effect  which 
these  relicks  may  produce, -considered  as 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  aathonr : 


and  believing  that  they  will  be  found  to 
display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  private 
friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  solicitous  for  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  I  can  cheerfully  submit' 
to  the  little  sacrifice  of  my  own  ftime,  to 
contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so  great 
and  venerable  a  character.  They  cannot ' 
be  better  applied,  for  that  end,  than  by 
being  entrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow 
me,  with  this  offering,  to  infer  fh)m  it  a 

roof  of  the  very  great  esteem  with  which 
have  the  honour  to  profess  myself,  sib,' 
**  Your  most  obedient 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Warren  Hastings." 
"  P.  S.   At  some  fnturt  time,  and 
when  you  have  no  further  occasion  for 
these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  return  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graci- 
ously put  into  my  hands,  and  which  has 
already  appeared  in  publick,  belongs  to 
this  year;  but  I  shall  previously  insert 
the  first  two  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 
They  altogether  form  a  grand  group  in 
my  biographical  picture. 

*'  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  WARREN  HAST- 
INGS, ESQ. 
*'  SIR, 

''  Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had  enough  to 
make  me  wish  for  more ;  and  though  it 
be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was  honoured 
by  your  visit,  I  had  too  much  pleasure 
from  it  to  forget  it.  By  those  whom  we 
delight  to  remember  we  are  unwilling  to 
be  forgotten;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself 
in  your  memory  by  a  letter  which  you . 
will  receive  Arom  the  hands  of  my  Meud 
Mr.  Chambers*;  a  man  whose  purity 
of  manners  and  vigour  of  mind  are  sulfi. 
cient  to  make  every  thing  welcome  that 
he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for 
writing  will  be  too  apparent  by  the  use- 
lessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. I  have  no  questions  to  ask ;  not 
that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the 
ancient  or  present  state  of  regions,  in 
which  have  been  seen  all  the  power  and 
splendour  of  wide  extended  empire ;  and  ' 
which,  as  by  some  grant  of  natural  supe- 
riority, supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
almost  all  that  pride  desires,  and  luxury 
enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them  is 
too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper 
topicks  of  inquiry ;  1  can  only  wisb  for 
information;  and  hope,  that  a  mind 
comprehensive  like  yours  will  find  lei- 

•  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of 
bit  Mtgenty^  Jadffet  in  India. 
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•are,  anidat  the  evet  of  your  inwortaiit 
sUtioo,  to  ioqolre  into  iiwa>-  lalbtleots  of 
which  the  European  world  eUh«r  thiaks 
not  «t  «U,  or  thinks  with  deficient  intel- 
li|;eoce  aiwl  uncertain  conjectare.  I  shall 
hope,  that  he  who  once  intended  to  in- 
crease the  learning  of  his  country  by  the 
iotroduction  of  the  Persian  langoage,  will 
examine  nicely  the  traditions  and  histo- 
ries of  the  East ;  that  he  will  survey  the 
wonders  of  its  ancient  ediflces,  and  trace 
the  vestiges  of  its  rained  cities ;  and  that, 
at  his  return,  we  shall  know  the  arts  and 
opinions  of  a  race  of  men,  from  whom 
Very  little  has  been  hitherto  derived. 

"  You,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told 
by  me,  how  much  may  be  added  by  your 
attention  and  patronage  to  experimental 
knowledge  mA  natural  history.  There 
are  arts  of  mannfactare  practised  in  tbe 
conntries  in  which  you  preside,  which 
are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  here, 
either  to  artificers  or  philosophers.  Of 
the  natural  productions,  animate  and  in> 
animate,  we  yet  have  so  little  intelli- 
gence  that  our  books  are  filled,  I  fear, 
with  conjectures  about  things  which  an 
Indian  peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish 
is  to  see ;  my  second  to  know,  by  such 
acconnts  as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able 
to  give. 

"As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper 
qnesHona,  I  have  likewise  no  sueh  access 
to  great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send 
yon  any  political  information.  Of  the 
agitations  of  an  unsettled  government, 
and  the  stroggles  of  a  feeble  ministry, 
care  is  doabtiess  taken  to  give  you  more 
exact  acoounta  than  I  can  obtain.  If 
^on  are  inclined  to  interest  yourself  much 
m  pnbUck  transactions,  it  is  no  misfbr- 
tone  to  yon  to  be  distant  flrom  them. 

**  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking 
n^  and  that  your  favourite  language  is 
not  neglected,  will  appear  from  the 
book*,  which  I  shopid  have  pleased 
myself  more  with  sending,  if  I  could 
have  presented  it  bound :  but  time  was 
wanting.  I  beg,  however,  sir,  that  you 
will  accept  it  flrom  a  man  very  desirous 
of  yoor  regard ;  and  that  if  you  think  me 
able  to  gratify  you  by  any  thing  more 
important,  yon  will  employ  me. 

'^  1  am  npw  going  to  take  leave,  per- 
haps a  very  long  leave,  of  my  dear  Mr. 
Chambers.  That  he  is  going  to  live 
where  yon  govern  may  Jnstly  alleviate 
the  regard  of  parting;  and  the  hope  of 
seeing  both  him  and  you  again,  which  1 
am  not  willing  to  mingle  with  donbtj 
must,  at  present,  comfort  as  it  can,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  March  90^  1774.*     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

•  Jones**  "  Pe.rfUp  Granimar,'' 
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"  BuNO  inGQrmed  that  by  tbe  departnre 
of  a  ship,  there  is  now  an  opportonity  ef 
writing  to  Bengal,  I  am.aowilling  to  slip 
out  of  yoqr  memory  hx  my  own  negiir 
gence,  and  therefore  take  tbe  liberty  o( 
reminding  yon  of  my  existence,  by  send- 
ing you  a  book  which  is  not  yet  made 
pubilck. 

« I  have  laiely  visited  a  region  less 
remote,  and  less  iilustrioua  than  India, 
which  afforded  some  occasions  tot  speca- 
lation  ;  what  ha»  occurred  to  me  I  ha.ve 
put  into  the  volnmef,  of  which  I  beg 
yoor  acceptance. 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have 
presento  totally  disinterested ;  my  book 
IS  received,-let  me  now  make  mv  requests 

"  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  yoor 
government,  a  young  adventurer,  one 
Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one 
of  my  oldest  friends.  Be  pleased  to  show 
the  young  man  what  countenance  is  fi^ 
whether  he  wants  to  be  restrained  by 
your  authority,  or  encoaraged  by  yoor 
favour.  His  father  is  now  President  of 
tbe  College  of  Physicians,  «  man  vener- 
able for  his  knowledge,  and  more  vener* 
able  for  his  virtue. 

**  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government, 
a  safe  return,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of 
plenty  and  tranquillity.    I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient, 
'*  And  most  humble  servant, 
*'  Sam.  Jounsom.* 
"  Londoq,  Dec.  «,  1774."    ' 

TO  T||E  SAME. 

"  SIR,  Jan.  9^  I7SI. 

"  Amiust  the  importance  and  multipli- 
city of  affairs  in  which  yoor  great  office 
engages  you,  I  uke  the  liberty  of  recall- 
ing your  attention  for  a  moment  to  lite- 
rature, and  will  not  prolong  the  interrup- 
tion by  an  apology  wiiich  your  character 
makes  needless. 

**  Mr^  Uoole,  a  gentleman  long  known, 
and  long  esteemed  in  the  India  House, 
after  having  translated  Taaso,  has  under- 
taken Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qnalified 
for  his  undertaking. he  hap  already  shown. 
He  is  desirous,  sir,  of  your  fayoqr  in 
promoting  his  proposals,  and  flatters  me 
by  supposing;  that  my  testimony  may 
advance  his  interest* 

**  It  is  a  new  thing,  for  a  clerk  of  the 
India  House  to  translate  poeu; — it  is 
new  for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to  patro- 
nise learning.  That  be  may  find  his 
ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learning 
may  flourish  under  your  protection,  is 
the  wish  of,  sir, 

**  Yoor  most  hnmble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson," 

,  t  "  Joiimey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
laud.*' 
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I  wrote  to  him  ki  Feliniary,  complain- 
ing  of  having  beeq  troubled  by  a  recor- 
rence  of  the  perplexing  question  of 
Liberty  and  Necesaity  ;^and  mention- 
ing that  I  hoped  aoon  to  meel|  him  again 
io  Loudon. 

**  TO  IAMBS  BOtSWBLL,  BSQ. 
"  DBAR  SIR, 

"  I  HOPSD  yon  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hy. 
pocrisy  of  misery.  What  have  yon  to 
do  whh  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?  Or  what 
more  than  to  hold  yonr  tongue  about  it  ? 
I>o  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily 
glad  to  see  yon  here  again,  for  I  love 
every  part  about  yon  but  your  affectation 
of  distress. 

'*  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and 
have  hid  np  for  von  a  load  of  copy,  all 
oat  of  order,  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a 
long  time  to  set  it  right.  Come  to  me, 
my  dear  Bozzv,  and  let  us  be  as  happy 
as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the 
Mitre,  apd  talk  old  times  over. 

**  I  am,  DKAR  SIR, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  March  u,  I7fil.'* 

On  Monday,  March  10,  I  arrived  in 
London,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  met 
him  in  Fleet  Street,  walking,  or  rather 
indeed  moving  along;  for  his  peculiar 
march  is  thus  described  in  a  very  just 
and  picturesque  nianner,  in  a  short  Life  * 
of  him  published  very  soon  after  his 
death :~"  When  he  walked  the  streets, 
wbi|t  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head, 
and  the  concomitant  motion  of  his  body, 
he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by  that 
motion,  independent  of  his  feet."  That 
he  was  often  much  stared  at  while  he 
advanced  in  this  manner  may  easily  be 
believed ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make 
sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr. 
Langton  saw  him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of 
absence,  bj^  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load 
off  a  porter's  back,  and  walk  forward 
briskly,  without  being  conscious  of  what 
he  bad'  done.  The  porter  was  very 
angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge 
figure  with  mnch  earnestness,  till  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  wisest  course  was  to  be 
qniet,  and  take  np  his  burthen  again. 

Oar  accidental  meeting  in  the  street 
after  a  long  separation  was  a  pleasing 
snrprise  to  us  both.  He  stepped  aside 
with  me  into  Falcon  Court,  and  made 
kind  inquiries  about  my  family*  and  as 
we  were  in  a  hqrry  going  different  ways, 

•  Pobliib^  by  Kcarsley,  wiUi  this  well 
choaea  nootto: 
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I  promised  to  call  on  him  ne\t  day ;  he 
said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the 
morning.  *'Ear^,  sir?"  said  L  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  a  London  morning  does 
not  go  with  the  snn." 

1  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he 
gave  me  a  great  portion  of  his  original 
manuscript  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
which  he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend  Mr. 
Thrale,  tbiit  he  was  now  very  ill,  and 
had  removed,  I  supposed  by  the  solicita?- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him 
sadly  changed  in,  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  niight  now  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine 
aeain,  for  he  had  lately  returned  to  it. 
When  1  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he 
said, "  I  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not 
socially."  The  first  evening  that  j(  was 
with  him  at  l*hrale's,  I  observed  he 
poured  a  large  (quantity  of  it  into  a  glass, 
and  swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  Qiing 
abont  his  character  and  manners  was 
forcible  and  violent;  there  never  was 
any  moderation;  many  a  day  did  he 
fast,  ma^iy  a  year  did  he  refrain  ft-om 
wine  ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  vora- 
ciously;  when  he  did  drUik  wine,  it  was 
copionsly.  He  could  practise  abstinence, 
but  not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispnte  whe- 
ther Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  drawn 
the  most  admirable  picture  of  a  man  f.  I 
was  for  Shakspeare;  Mrs.  Thniie  for 
Milton ;  and  after  a  fair  heacing,  John, 
son  decided  for  my  opinion!. 

I  toM  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  play, 
fnl  sallies  upon  Dean  Marlay  ^ :  "  I  don't 
like  the  Deanery  of  J^arfis,  it  sounds  so 
like  a  barren  Utie.**— "  Dr.  H^ath 
should  have  it ;"  said  I.  Johnson  laughed, 

t  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe 
hit  faiher : 

"  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  bis  brow ; 
Hyperinn'*  carls,  the  fiwnt  or  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  •tatlon  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
New  lirhted  on  a  heareii-kiasinir  hill ; 
A  cnniPinaiinn,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  lii«  seal. 
To  give  the  world  aMurance  of  a  mHO.** 
Milton  thas  portrays  our  flrtt  parent,  Adam : 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  •uhlime  declared 
Abfrnfote  rule;  and  hyaclnthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  maoly  banf 
Ciusi*rinr,  but   uot  beneath    his  shoulders 


-—  From  bis  cradle 


lie  was  a  BcHot.Aa,  and.  a  ripe  aiMl  food  one: 
Aed  to  add  (rtaier  bonoum  to  his  age 
llian  man  cqhM  give  hiin,  be  died  feariog 
Heavl5ili.»»*  ^     VUAKM9MAM. 


rinr,  but 
broad.'' 


1  [It  is  strange  that  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  uQlearned^dhak«|ieafe  should  be  fall  of 
claMical  im;iges,  and  that  by  the  learned  Hil- 
ton void  of  them.— MiitoB^s  descripiien  ap- 
pears u>  lue  more  picturesque.    K.]  , 

S  COr.  Ricltard  Marlay,  afterwards  Lord 
Bubop  of  Waierford ;  a  very  amiable,  bene- 
volent, and  tag enioaa  man.  He  was  cboMB  a 
member  of  the  LmRaav  Club  in  1777,  and 
•lied  in  Dublip,  July  S,  IWa,  inliis  7ftth  year. 
M.J 
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mode  of  conceit,  soscested  Dr.  Mott. 

He  said,  *'  Mrs.  Montagn  lias  dropped 
me.  Now,  sir,  tliere  are  people  whom 
one  sliould  lilie  very  well  to  drop,  bnt 
would  not  wish  to  be  dropped  by."  He 
certainly  was  vain  of  the  society  of  ladies, 
and  coQtd  make  himself  very  agreeable 
to  them  when  he  chose  It;  Sir  ioshna 
Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  conld. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  nsaal  sneer,  con- 
troverted it,  perhaps  in  resentment  of 
Johnson's  having  talked  with  some  dis- 
gttst  of  his  ogUness,  which  one  would 
think  a  philoiopher  would  not  mind. 
Dean  Marlay  wittily  observed,*'  A  lady 
may  be  vain  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf 
dog  into  a  lapdog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own 
county,  was  this  spring  tried  upon  a  peti- 
tion, before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  was  one  of  the  Counsel  for 
the  sitting  member,  and  took  the  liberty 
of  previously  stating  different  points  to 
Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them 
clearly,  and  to  supply  me  with  some 
good  hints.  He  dictated  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing note  upon  the  registration  of 
deeds : 

"Ail  laws  are  made  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  community ;  what  Is  legally 
done  should  be  legally  recorded,  that  the 
state  of  things  may  be  known,  and  that 
wherever  evidence  is  requisite,  evidence 
may  be  had.  For  this  reason,  the  obli- 
gation to  frame  and  establish  a  legal 
register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty, 
which  penalty  is  the  want  of  that  perfec- 
tion and  plenitude  of  right  which  a  regis- 
ter would  give.  Thence  it  follows,  that 
this  is  not  an  objection  merely  legal ;  for 
the  reason  on  which  the  law  stands  l>eing 
equitable  makes  it  an  equitable  objec- 
tion." 

"This  (ssid  he)  you  must  enlarge  on 
when  speaking  to  the  Committee.  You 
most  not  argue  there  as  if  you  were 
arguing  in  the  schools;  close  reasoning 
will  not  fix  their  attention;  you  must 
say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
in  different  words.  If  yon  say  it  but 
pnce,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inat- 
tention. It  is  unjust,  sir,  to  censure 
lawyers  for  multiplying  words  when 
they  argue;  It  is  often  necessary  for 
them  to  multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,  sitting  upon  an  election 
committee,  was  very  nigh;  and  when 
he  was  told  of  a  gentleman,  upon  one  of 
those  committees,  who  read  the  news- 
papers part  of  the  time,  and  slept  the 
rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  ex- 
amined by  the  counsel ;  and  as  an  excuse, 
when  challenged  by  the  chairman  for 


such  behaviour,  bluntly  answered,  "  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  case;" 
— Johnson,  with  an  indignant  contempt, 
said,  "  If  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to  make 
up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  bearing 
it,  he  should  not  have  been  snch  a  fool 
as  to  tell  it."—"  I  think  (said  Mr.  Dud- 
ley  Long,  now  North)  the  Doctor  has 
pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both 
rogue  and  fool." 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the 
Hierarchy  made  him  expect  from  Bishops 
the  highest  degree  of  decorum ;  he  was 
offended  even  at  their  going  to  taverns : 
"  A  bishop  (said  he)  has  nothing  to  do 
at  a  tippling  house.  It  is  not  indeed 
immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a  tavern  ;  neither 
would  it  be  immoral  in  him  to  whip  a 
top  in  Gropvenor  Square :  bnt  if  he  did, 
I  nope  the  bo^s  would  fall  qpon  him  and 
apply  the  whip  to  him,'  There  are  gra- 
dations in  conduct;  there  is  morality, 
— decency, — propriety.  None  of  these 
should  be  violated  by  a  bishop.  A  bishop 
should  not  go  to  a  house  where  he  may 
meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a 
wench."  Boswell.  "But,  sir,  every 
tavern  does  not  admit  women."  John- 
son. "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  any  tavern 
will  admit  a  well  dressed  man  and  a  well 
dressed  woman ;  they  will  not  perhaps 
admit  a  woman  whom  they  see  every 
night  walking  by  their  door  in  the  street. 
But  a  well  dressed  man  may  lead  in  a 
well  dressed  woman  to  any  tavern  in 
London.  Taverns  sell  meat*  and  drink, 
and  will  sell  them  to  any  body  who  can 
eat  and  can  drink.  Yon  may  as  well 
say  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks  to  a 
woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going 
to  routs,  at  least  at  their  staying  at  them 
longer  than  their  presence  commanded 
respect.  He  mentioned  a  particular 
bishop.    "  Poh  !  (said  Mrs.  Thrale)  the 

Bishop  of  is  never  minded  at 

a  rout."  B06WELL.  **  When  a  bishop 
places  himself  in  a  situation  where  he 
has  no  distinct  character,  and  is  of  no 
consequence,  he  degrades  the  dignity  of 
his  order."  Johnson.  **  Mr.  Boswell, 
madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  as  it 
could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  that  Johnson  required  a  par- 
ticular decorum  and  delicacy  of  behavi- 
our ;  he  justly  considered  that  the  clergy, 
as  persons  set  apart  for  the  sacred  office 
of  serving  at  the  altar,  and  impressing 
the  minds  of  men  with  the  awful  con- 
cerns of  a  future  state,'sfaouId  be  some- 
what more  serious  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  composure 
of  manners.  A  due  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  their  profession,  independent  df  higher 
motives,  will' ever  prevent  them'  fht>m 
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losing  their  distinction  in  an  indiscrimi- 
nate sociality;  and  did  soch  as  affect 
this  know  liow  nauch  it  lessens  them  in 
tlK  eyes  of  those  whom  they  think  to 
please  by  it,  they  wobM  feel  themselves 
much  nSortified. 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beanclerk  were 
once  together  in  company  with  several 
clergymen,  who  thonght  they  shoald  ap- 

{»ear  to  advantage  by  assaroing  the  lax  jol- 
ity  of  men  of  the  world  ;  which,  as  it  may 
be  observed  iti  sirailar  cases,  they  carried 
to  noisy  excess.  Johnson,  who  they  ex- 
pected won  Id  be  entertainedf  sat  grave 
and  silent  for  some  time ;  at  last,  taming 
to  Beanclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a 
whisper,  **  This  merriment  of  parsons  is 
mighty  offensive." 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  shoald 
be  in  character,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
despicable  than  conceited  attempts  at 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  the  clerical 
order ;  attempts  which  are  as  ineffectaal 
as- they  are  pitiful.  Dr.  Porteas,  now 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge 
when  presiding  over  the  diocess  of  Ches- 
ter, justly  animadverts  npon  this  subject ; 
and  observes  «f  a  reverend  fop,  that  he 
'"can  be  bat  ha^fa  beau,*' 

Addison,  in  "The  SpecUtor,"  has 
given  as  a  fine  portrait  of  a  clergyman 
who  is  snpposed  to  be  a  member  of  his 
Club  >*  and  Johnson  has  exhibited  a  mo- 
del, in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mndge*, 
which  has  escaped  the  collectors  of  his 
workSf  bai  which  he  owned  to  me,  and 
which  indeed  he  showed  to  Sir  Joshna 
Reyndds  at  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  John- 
son's best  manner,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah 
Mudge,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Vi- 
car of  St.  Andrew's  in  Plymouth,  a  man 
equally  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  abili- 
ties, and  at  once  beloved  as  a  companion 
and  reverenced  as  a  pastor.  He  had  that 
general  cariosity  to  which  no  kind  of 
knowledge  is  indifferent  or  superflnous ; 
and  that  general  benevolence  by  which 
no  order  of  men  is  hated  or  despised. 

'*  His  principles  both  of  thought  and 
action  were  great  and  comprehensive. 
By  H  solicitous  examination  of  objections, 
and  judicious  comparison  of  opposite 
arguments,  he  attained  what  inquii^ 
never  gives  but  to  industry  and  perspi- 
cuity, a  Arm  and  unshaken  settlement  of 
conviction.  But  his  firmness  was  with- 
out asperity;  for,  knowing  with  how 
much  difficulty  truth  was  sometimes 
fonnd,  he  did  not  wonder  that  many 
missed  it. 

**  The  general  coarse  of  his  life  was  de- 
termined by  his  profession ;  he  studied 

*  See  p.  113. 


the  sacred  volumes  in  the  original  lan- 
guages ;  with  what  diligence  and  success 
his  Notes  upon  the  Psalnu  give  suffi- 
cient evidence.  He  once  endeavoured 
to  add  the  knowledge  of  Arabiek  to  that 
of  Hebrew ;  but,  finding  his  thoughts  too 
much  diverted  from  other  studies,  after 
some  time  desisted  from  his  purpose. 

**  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties 
was  exemplary.  How  his  Sermons  were 
composed  may  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
cellent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the 
pnblick;  but  how  they  were  delivered 
can  be  known  only  to  those  that  heard 
them  ;  for  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
words  will  not  easily  describe  him.  His 
delivery,  though  unconstrained,  was  not 
negligent,  and,  though  forcible,  was  not 
turbulent;  disdaining  anxious  nicety  of 
emphasis  and  laboured  artifice  of  action, 
it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natural 
dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish,  and  fixed 
the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon 
the  subject  without  directing  it  to  the 
speaker. 

•*The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 
preacher  did  not  intrude  upon  his  gene- 
ral behaviour ;  at  the  table  of  his  friends 
he  was  a  companion  communicative 
and  attentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of 
manly  cheerfulness,  willing  to  please, 
and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaint- 
ance was  universally  solicited,  and  his ' 
presence  obstructed  no  enjoyment  which 
religion  did  not  forbid.  Though  studi- 
ous  he  was  popular ;  though  argumenta- 
tive he  was  modest;  though  inflexible 
he  was  candid ;  and  though  metaphysi- 
cal yet  orthodox  t," 

On  Friday,  March  30,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds's,  with  the 
Elarl  of  Charlemont,  Sir  Annesley  Stew- 
art, Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke, 
Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Langton ;  a  most 
agreeable  day,  of  which  1  regret  that 
every  circumstance  is  not  preserved ; 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  such  a 
multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter 
Harte  had  travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his 
"  History  of  Gusiavns  Adolphns,"  which 
he  said  was  a  very  good  book  in  the 
Grerman  translation.  Johnson.  "  Harte 
was  excessively  vain.  He  put  copies  of 
his  book  in  manuscript  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Granville, 
that  they  might  revise  it.  Now  how 
absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that  two  such 
noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a  manu- 
script. Poor  man  I  he  left  London  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that 

t  *'  London  Chronicle,"  May  a,  1709.  This 
respectaiile  man  i«  there  meotioneil  to  have 
died  on  the  3d  of  April,  that  year,  at  Cofflect, 
the  neat  of  Thomas  Yeaie,  Esq.  in  his  way  to 
Loudon.  _,  _ 
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he  migbt  be  out  of  the  w»y  of  the  great 
praUe  he  was  to  receive;  aud  he  was 
ashamed  to  relorn  when  he  found  how 
ill  bis  book  had  tacceeded.  It  waa  ao- 
Incky  in  coining  oat  on  the  same  day 
with  Robertson's  *  History  of  Scotland.' 
Hishasbandry,  however,  is  good."  Bos- 
WBLL.  "  So  he  was  fitter  for  that  than 
for  heroick  history:  he  did  well  when 
he  tarned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curiooa  Uqnor 
peculiar  to  his  country,  which  the  Cor- 
nish fisliermen  drink.  They  call  it  Mei- 
kogany  ;  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin 
and  one  part  treacie,  well  beaten  toge- 
ther. 1  begged  to  have  some  of  it  made, 
which  was  done  with  proper  skill  by 
Mr.  Eliot.  I  thought  it  very  good  liquor ; 
and  said  it  was  a  counterpart  of  what  is 
called  Athd  Porridge  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mixture  of  whisky 
and  honey.  Johnson  said,  "  that  must 
be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Gmnish,  for 
both  its  component  parts  are  better." 
He  also  observed,  "  Mahogany  must  be 
a  modem  name ;  for  it  is  not  long  since 
the  wood  called  mahogany  was  known  in 
this  country."  I  mentioned  his  scale  of 
liquors :— claret  for  boys, — port  for  men, 
--brandv  for  heroes.  "  Then  (said  Mr. 
Burke)  let  me  have  claret :  I  love  to  be 
a  boy;  to  have  the  careless  gaiety  of 
boyish  days."  Johnson.  **  I  should 
drink  claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me 
that ;  but  it  does  not :  it  neither  makes 
boys  men,  nor  men  boys.  You'll  be 
drowned  by  it,  before  it  has  any  effect 
upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mentionoi  ludicrous  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  John- 
son was  learning  to  dance  of  Yestris. 
Lord  CharieoMiit,  wishing  to  excite  him 
to  talk,  proposed  in  a  whisper  that  he 
should  be  asked  whether  it  was  true. 
'*  Shall  I  ask  him?"  said  his  Lordship. 
We  were,  by  a  great  majority,  clear  for 
the  experiment.  Upon  which  his  Lord- 
ship  very  gravely,  and  with  a  courteous 
air,  said,  **  Pray,  sir,  is  it  true  that  yon 
are  taking  lessons  of  Yestris  t"  This  was 
risking  a  good  deal,  and  required  the 
boldness  of  a  General  of  Irish  Volunteers 
to  make  the  attempt.  Johnson  was  at 
first  startled,  and  in  some  heat  answered, 
'.'  How  can  your  Lordship  ask  so  simple 
a  question  ?"  But  immediately  recover- 
ing himself,  whether  from  unwillingness 
to  be  deceived  or  to  appear  deoMved,  or 
whether  from  real  good  humour,  be  kept 
up  the  joke:  "  Nay,  but  if  any. body 
were  to  answer  the  paragraph  and  con- 
tradict it,  I'd  have  a  reply  and  would 
say  that  he  who  contradicted  it  was  fio 
friend  either  to  Yestris  or  me.  For  why 
should  not  Dj*.  Johnson  add  to  his  other 
powers  a  little  corporeal  agility!    So- 


crates learnt  to  danee  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  an  ad. 
vanced  age.  Then  it  might  proceed  to 
say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  content  with 
dancing  on  the  ground,  mi^t  dance  on 
the  rope ;  and  they  might  introduce  the 
elephant  dancing  on  the  rope.  A  noble- 
man *,  wrote  a  play,  called  '  Love  in  a 
Hollow  Tree.'  He  found  out  that  it  was 
a  bad  one,  and  therefore  wished  to  buy 
up  all  the  copies  and  bum  them.  Thti 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  Ikad  kept  one; 
and  when  he  was  against  her  at  an  elec- 
tion, she  had  a  new  edition  of  it  printed, 
and  prefixed  to  it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an 
elephant  dancing  on  a  rope ;  to  show  that 
his  Lordship's  writing  comedy  was  as 
awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a 
rope." 

On  Sunday,  April  1, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.TbraIe's,with  Sir  Philip  Jenningk 
Clerk  and  Mr.  Perkinsf,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery 
with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  ad- 
vanced in  life.  He  wore  his  own  white 
hair  in  a  bag  of  goodly  sise,  a  black  vel- 
vet coat,  with  an  embroidered  waistcoat, 
and  very  rich  laced  ruffles;  which  Mrs. 
Thrale  said  were  old  fashioned,  but 
which,  for  that  reason,  I  thought  the 
more  respectable,  more  like  a  Tor^ ;  yet 
Sir  Phihp  was  then  in  opposition  in 
Parliament.  "  Ah,  shr  (said  Johnson), 
ancient  ruffles  and  modem  principles  do 
not  agree."  Sir  Philip  aefended  the 
Opposition  to  the  American  war  ably 
and  with  temper,  and  I  joined  him.  He 
said  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
against  the  ministry.  Johnson.  '*  /,  sir, 
am  against  the  ministry;  but  it  is  for 
having  too  little  of  that  of  which  Oppo- 
sition thinks  they  have  too  much.  Were 
I  minister,  if  any  man  wagged  his  finger 
against  me,  he  should  be  turned  out ;  for 
that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  give  at  pleasure  to  one  or  to  ano> 
ther  should  be  given  to  the  supporters  of 
Government.  If  you  willnot  oppose  at  the 
expense  of  losing  your  place,  your  oppo- 
sition will  not  be  honest,  you  will  teel 
no  serious  grievance;  and  the  prestint 
opposition  is  only  a  contest  to  get  what 
others  have.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  acted 
as  I  would  do.  As  to  the  American 
war,  the  senM  of  the  nation  is  with  the 
ministry.  The  majority  of  those  who 
can  undentand  is  with  it ;  the  majority 
of  those  who  can  only  hear  is  against  it ; 
and  as  those  Who  can  only  hear  are  more 
numerous  than  those  who  can  under- 
stand, and  Opposition  is  always  loudest, 

•  William,  the  first  Viccoant  Grimston. 

t  See  I).  848. 
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•  majority  of  the  nbbte  will  be  for 
Opposition." 

This  boisterons  vivacity  entertained  os : 
bat  the  troth  in  my  opinion  vru,  that 
tho«e  who  cooidanderstand  the  best  were 
against  the  American  war,  as  almost 
every  man  now  is,  when  the  question 
has  been  eoolly  considered. 

Mrs.  Thraie  gave  high  praise  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Long  (now  North).  JommBON. 
'*  Nay,  my  dear  iady»  don't  talk  so. 
Mr.  Long's  character  is  very  short.  It 
i^  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He  is  a 
man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that  is 
all*.  I  know  nobody  who  blasts  by 
praise  as  yon  do :  for  whenever  there  is 
ejca^erated  praise,  every  body  is  set 
against  a  character.  They  are  provoked 
to  attack  it.  Now  there  is  Pepysf ;  yon 
praised  that  man  with  soch  disproportion 
that  I  was  incited  to  lessen  Mm,  perhaps 
more  than  be  deserves.  His  blood  is 
upon  year  head.  B^  the  same  principle 
year  malice  defeats  itself;  for  your  cen- 
sore  is  too  violent.  And  yet  (looking  to 
her  vrith  a  leering  smile),  she  is  the  first 
woman  in  the  worM,  could  she  but  re- 
strain that  wicked  tongue  of  hers ; — she 
would  be  the  only  woman,  could  she  but 
command  that  little  whirligig." 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise 
I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  I  thought 
there  might  be  very  high  praise  given  to 
a  known  character  wbicn  deserved  it, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  exagge- 
rated. Thus,  one  might  say  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  he  is  a  very  wonderful 
man. — Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  you  would 
not  be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind 
perversely  to  contradict.  He  might  an- 
swer, <  Where  h  all  the  wonder  t  Burke 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  flncommon  abili- 
ties, with  a  great  quantity  of  matter  in 
his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language 
In  his  month.  But  we  are  not  to  be 
stunned  and  astonished  by  him.'  So  you 
see,  sir,  even  Burke  would  suffer,  not 

•  Here  Johnson  eondeacended  to  play  open 
the  word*  Long  ami  thmrt.  But  little  did  he 
kaow  that,  owiofr  to  Mr.  Long's  reaerre  in 
bi«  presence,  he  was  talking  thus  of  a  gentle- 
man distinguished  amongst  bis  acquaintance 
for  acutenest  of  wit;  one  to  whom  I  thinic  the 
French  expression,  *'  11  petilU  iPetprit,**  is 
particularly  sHitetl.  He  has  gratified  me  by 
mentioning  that  he  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say, 
<*  Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose  Bosweii,  it  would  be  a 
limb  amputated." 

t  William  Weller  Pepys,  £sq.  one  of  the 
Masters  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
well  iinown  in  polite  circles.  My  acauaintance 
with  him  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
•pealc  of  him  from  my  own  jadgmcnt.  But  i 
know  that  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  he  was 
the  iotimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  the  Marcelbtt  of  Scotland,  whose 
extraordinary  talents,  learning,  and  virtnes 
will  ever  bcresMmbcred  with  admiration  and 
regret. 


from  any  fault  of  his  own,  hat  from  your 
folly." 

Mrs.  Thraie  mentioned  a  gentleman 
who  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  four  tboa* 
sand  a  year  in  trade,  but  was  absolutely 
miserable  because  he  could  not  talk  in 
company ;  so  miserable  that  he  was  Im- 
pelled to  lament  bis  situation  iu  the  street 
to  •  •  •  *  •  •,  M^bora  he  hates,  and  who 
he  knows  despises  him.  ''  I  am  a  moat 
unhappy  man  (said  he).  I  am  invited  to 
conversations.  I  go  to  conversations; 
but,  alas  I  I  have  no  conversation."— * 
JaiwaoN.  "  Man  commonly  cannot  be 
sttccessfnl  in  different  ways.  This  gentle, 
man  has  spent,  in  getting  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  time  in  which  he 
might  have  learned  to  talk;  and  now 
he  cannot  talk."  Mr.  Perkins  made  a 
shrewd  and  droll  remark :  "  If  he  had 
got  his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a  mounte« 
bank,  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  getting  hit 
fortune." 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The 
conversation  concerning  the  perMm  whose 
character  Dr.  Jolmson  had  treated  so 
slightingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his  merit, 
was  resumed.  Mrs.  Thraie  said,  *'  You 
think  so  of  him,  sir,  because  he  is  quiet, 
and  does  not  exert  himsdf  with  force. 
You'll  be  saying  the  same  thing  of 
Mr.  •  *  •  •  •  there,  who  sits  as  qaiet— ." 
This  was  not  well  bred;  and  Johnson 
did  not  let  it  pass  without  correction. 
*'  Nay,  madam,  what  right  have  you  to 
Ulk  thnst  Both  Mr.  •  •  •  •  •  and  I 
have  reason  to  take  it  ill.  You  may 
talk  so  of  Mr.  ••  •  •  •  ;  but  why  do  you 
make  m«  do  itY  Have  I  said  any  thing 
against  Mr.  •  «  •  *  *  ?  Yon  have  tet  him 
that  I  might  shoot  him  ;  but  I  have  not 
shot  him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen 
three  folio  volumes  of  Dr.  Johnscui's  say- 
ings collected  by  me.  "  1  mast  put  you 
right,  sir  (said  I),  for  I  am  very  exact 
in  authenticity.  Yon  eonld  not  see  folio 
volumes,  for  I  have  none:  yon  might 
have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo. 
This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should 
guard  against."  Johnson.  "  Sir^  it  is  a 
want  of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does 
not  know  diat  he  saw  any  vMumes.  If 
he  had  seen  them  be  conhl  have  remem- 
bered their  siee." 

Mr.  Thraie  appeared  very  lethargick 
to-day.— I  saw  him  agai«  on  Monday 
evening,  at  which  time  he  was  not 
thought  to  be  in  immediate  danger ;  but 
ewly  in  the  mornine  of  Wednesday,  the 
4th,  he  expired.  Johnson  was  in  the 
house,  and  thus  mentions  the  event :  "  I 
I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse, 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been 
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tamed  opon  me  bot  wkb  respect  «nd 

benignity  */'  Upon  that  day  there  was 
a  Call  of  the  Literary  Glnb ;  bat  John- 
son apologised  for  his  absence  by  the 
following  note : 

"  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshna 
Reynolds  and  the  other  gentlemen  will 
excuse  his  incompliance  with  the  Gall, 
When  they  are  told  that,Mr.  Thrale  died 
this  morning." 
*'  Wednesday." 
-  Mr.  Thrale's  death  wat  a  very  essen- 
tial loss  to  Johnson,  who,  althongh  he 
did  not  foresee  all  that  afterwards  hap- 
pened,  was  safficiently  convinced  that 
the  comforU  which  Mr.  Thrale's  fiimily 
afforded  him  wonid  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure cease.  He,  however,  continued  to 
•how  a  kind  attention  to  hu  widow  and 
children  as  long  as  it  was  acceptable: 
and  he  took  upon  him,  with  a  very  ear- 
nest concern,  the  office  of  one  of  bis  exe- 
cutors, the  importance  of  which  seemed 
greater  than  asual  to  him,  from  his  cir- 
cumstances  having  been  always  such  that 
he  had  scarcely  any  share  in  the  real 
business  of  life.  His  friends  of  the  Clab 
were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might 
have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him 
for  his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left  no 
'son  and  a  very  lai-ge  fortune,  it  would 
have  been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have 
done;  and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's 
age,  could  not  have  been  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  but  he  bequeathed  him  only  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  legacy 
given  to  each  of  his  -execotors.  I  could 
not  but  be  somewhat  diverted  by-  hear- 
ing Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous  manner 
of  his  new  office,  and  particularly  of  the 
concerns  of  the  brewery,  which  it  was  at 
last  resolved  should  be  sold.  Lord  Lucan 
teils  a  very  good  story,  which,  if  not 
precisely  exact,  is  certainly  characteris- 
tical :  that  when  the  sale  of  Thrale's 
brewery  wat  going  forward,  Johnson  ap- 
peared bustling  about,  with  an  inkfaorn 
and  pen  in  his  bnttonbole,  like  an  ex- 
ciseman ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he 
really  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the 
property  which  was  to  be  disposed  of, 
answered,  "  We  are  not  h«t-e  to  sell  a 
parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  poten- 
tiality of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice." 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to 
dine  at  a  club»  which,  at  his  desire,  had 
been  lately  formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms, 

*  Prayers  and  Meditalloni,  p.  19t. 

rjohniion's  expres*ioii«  on  tliis  ocmslon  re- 
mind us  of  Isaac  Walton'* eulovy  on  Whiigrift* 
iji  his  Life  of  Hooker.—"  He  lived to  be 

C resent  at  the  expiraiion  o(  her  [Q.  Eiiza- 
eih's]  last  breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing 
of  tho«e  eye*  that  had  Ion;  looked  upon  him 
with  reverence  and  affectioo."   K.] 


in  St.  Paul's  Chorchyard.  He  tokl  Mr. 
Hoole  that  he  wished  to  have  a  Csfy 
Clubf  and  asked  htm  to  ooilect  one  ;  but, 
said  he,  "  Don't  let  them  be  patriotn.** 
The  company  were  to  day  very  sensible, 
well  behaved  men.  I  have  preserved 
only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation. 
He  said  he  was  glad  Lord  George  Gor- 
don had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a  pre- 
cedent should  be  established  for  banging 
a  man  for  conatmcHoe  treawn  j  which, 
in  consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  con- 
stitutional Toryism,  he  considered  woufd 
be  a  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power. 
And  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an 
opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  noble- 
man, who  totally  resigned  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  to  a  man  of  knowledge 
and  abilities,  had  claimed  some  merit  by 
saying,  '*  The  next  best  thing  to  manag- 
ing a  man's  own  affairs  well  is  being 
sensible  of  incapacity  and  not  attempting 
it,  but  having  full  confidence  in  one  who 
can  do  it:"  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  this  Is 
paltry.^There  is  a  middle  course.  Let 
a  man  give  application:  and  depend 
upon  it  ne  will  soon  get  above  a  despi- 
cable state  of  helplessness,  and  attain  the 
power  of  acting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Hoole's  with  Governonr  Bou- 
chier  and  Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom 
had  been  long  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
being  of  good  sense  and  observation  -were 
very  entertaining.  Johnson  defended  the 
oriental  negnlation  of  different  ceutt  of 
men  t,  which  was  objected  to  as  totally 
destructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  so- 
ciety by  personal  merit.  He  showed  that 
there  was  a  principle  in  it  sufficiently 
pbusible  by  analogy.  **  We  see  (said 
he)  in  metals  tliat  there  are  different 
species;  and  so  likewise  in  animals, 
though  one  species  may  not  differ  very 
widely  from  another,  as  in  the  species  oif 
dogs,— the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff. 
The  Bramins  are  the  mastiffs  of  man- 
kind." 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  I  dined  with 
him  at  a  Bishop's,  where  were  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Berenger,  and 
some  more  company.  He  had  dined  the 
day  before  at  another  Bishop's.  I  have 
unfortunately  recorded  none  of  his  oon- 
versation  at  the  Bishop's  where  vte  dined 
togetlicr :  but  I  have  ureserved  his  inge- 
nious defence  of  his  dining  twio^  abroad 
in  Passion-week ;  a  laxity,  in  which  I 
am  convinced  he  would  not  have  in- 
dulged himself  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
bis  solemn  paper  in  "  The  Rambler," 
upon  that  awfUl  season.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  by  being  much  more  in  com- 
pany, and  enjoying  more  Inxurions  liv- 

t[Raiaponts.  the  military  cast;  the  Bramias, 
pacmck  and  abstemious.   K.J 
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ia%,  he  h«d  contra^ed  a  keener  reliab 
for  pleasure,  and  was  conseqaently  less 
rigorous  in  his  relinoos  rites.  This  he 
wonld  not  acknowledge ;  but  he  reasoned 
with  admirable  sophistry,  as  follows  : 
"  Why,  sir,  a  Bishop's  calling  company 
together  in  this  week  is,  to  use  the  vulgar 
phrase,  not  the  thing.  But  you  must 
consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  pre- 
ciseness  is  also  a  bad  thing;  and  yonr 
general  character  ma^  be  more  hurt  by 
preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a  Bishop 
n  Passk>n-week.  There  might  he  a 
handle  for  r^ection.  It  might  be  said, 
'  He  refuses  to  dine  with  a  Bisliop  in 
Passion-week,  but  was  three  Sundays 
absent  from  church.'"  Boswbll.  "Very 
true,  sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uni. 
forroly  of  good  conduct,  wonld  it  not  be 
better  that  he  should  refuse  to  dine  with 
a  Bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  en- 
courage a  bad  practice  by  his  example  V 
Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  you  are  to  con. 
aider  whether  yon  might  not  do  more 
harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a 
Bishop's  character  by  your  disappro- 
bation  in  revising  him  than  by  going  to 
him." 

"  TO  JAM.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICUFIBLD. 
"  DEAR  lUUAM, 

"  LiFB  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  just  lost 
my  dear  friend  Thrale.  I  hope  lie  is 
happy ;  but  I  have  had  a  great  loss.  I 
am  otherwise  pretty  well.  I  require  some 
care  of  myself,  but  thatcare  isnot  ineffec- 
tnjU ;  and  when  I  am  out  of  order,  I  think 
it  often  my  own  fault. 

"  The  spring  is  now  making  quick  ad- 
vances. As  it  is  the  season  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  enlivened  and  invigorated, 
I  hope  that  both  von  and  I  shall  partake 
«f  its  benefits.  My  desire  is  to  see  Lich- 
field ;  but  being  left  executor  to  my 
friend,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  be 
spared ;  but  I  will  try ;  for  it  is  now  long 
since  we  saw  one  another,  and  how  little 
we  can  promise  ourselves  many  more  in< 
terviews,  we  are  taught  by  hourly  exam< 
pies  of  mortality.  Let  ns  try  to  live  so 
as  that  mortality  may  not  be  an  evil. 
Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest;  your 
letters  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter,  has  not 
had  his  l>ox;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Mathias,  who  very  readily  undertook  its 
conveyance,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and 
perhaps  before  now  he  has  it. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compli- 
ments to  my  fHends;  I  have  a  great 
value  for  their  kindness,  and  hope  to  en- 
joy it  before  summer  is  past.  Do  write 
to  me.    I  am,  dkarbst  love, 

"  Yonr  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  London,  April  i«,  1781." 


On  Friday,  April  18,  being  Good-Fri. 
day,  I  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  with 
him  as  usual.  There  I  saw  again  his  old 
fellow  collegian,  Edwards,  to  whom  I 
said, "  I  think,  sir.  Dr.  Johnson  and  yon 
meet  only  at  Church."—*'  Sur  (said  he), 
it  is  the  best  place  we  can  meet  in,  ex. 
cept  Heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
there  too."  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that 
there  was  very  little  communication  be- 
tween Edwards  and  him,  after  their  un- 
expected renewal  of  acquaintance.  **  But 
(said  he,  smiling)  he  met  me  once,  and 
said, '  I  am  told  yon  have  written  a  very 
pretty  book  called  The  Rambler,*  I 
was  nnwilling'  that  he  should  leave  the 
world  in  totu  darkness,  and  sent  him  a 
set." 

Mr.  Berengo-*  visited  him  to-day,  and 
was  very  pleasing.  We  talked  of  an 
evening  society  for  conversation  at  a 
house  in  town,  of  which  we  were  all 
members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said^ 
"  It  wUl  never  do,  sir.  There  Is  nothing 
served  about  there,  neither  tea,  nor  coffee, 
nor  lemonade,  nor  any  thing  whatever ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  sir,  a  man  does  not 
love  to  go  to  a  place  from  whence  he 
comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in."  I 
endeavoured,  for  argument's  sake,  to 
maintain  that  men  of  learning  and  talents 
might  have  very  good  intellectual  society 
without  the  aid  of  any  little  gratifications 
of  the  senses.  Berenger  joined  with 
Johnion  and  said,  that  without  these  any 
meeting  wonld  be  dull  and  insipid.  He 
would  therefore  have  all  the  slight  re- 
freshments ;  nay,  it  wonld  not  be  amiss 
to  have  some  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  upon  a  sideboard.  "  Sir  (said  John- 
son to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph),  Mr. 
Berenger  knows  the  world.  Every  body 
loves  to  have  good  things  furnished  to 
them  without  any  trouble.  I  tpld  Mrs. 
Thrale  once,  that  as  she  did  not  choose 
to  have  card  tables,  she  should  have  a 
profusion  of  the  t>est  sweetmeats,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to-  have  company  enough 
come  to  her."  I  agreed  wlUi  my  illus* 
trions  friend  upon  this  subject ;  for  it  has 
pleased  Ood  to  make  man  a  composite 
animal,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
fresh the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter- 
day,  after  solemn  worship  in  St.  Paul's 
chureb,  I  found  him  alone:  Dr.  Scott; 
of  the  Commons,  came  in.  He  talked  of 
its  having  been  said  that  Addison  wrote 
some  of  his  best  papers  in  **  The  Spec- 
tator," when  warm  with  wine.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  seem  willing  to  admit 

•  [Richard  Berenger,  Ecq.  many  yean  Gen» 
ileiuau  of  ilie  Horoe  to  his  prcMoi  MHtesty. 
and  aulhour  of  *•  The  History  and  Art  of 
Hnrsemanihip,"  in  two  voluoiea  4to.  1771. 
M  ] 
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tilts.  Dr.  Scott,  M  a  ooofimMtloo  of  it, 
related  that  Blaelutoiie,  a  sober  man, 
eompoMd  hb  **  Connnenlarlet"  with  a 
bottle  of  port  before  him ;  and  foand  his 
mind  iavigoraled  and  sopported  in  the 
fatigne  of  his  great  work,  oy  a  temperate 
ue  of  it. 

I  told  him  that  in  a  company  where  I 
had  lately  been,  a  desire  was  expressed 
to  Icnow  his  authority  for  the  shocking 
story  of  Addison's  sending  an  execution 
into  Steele's  housed  *'  Sir  (said  he), 
it  is  geno-aily  loMwn ;  it  is  known  to 
ali  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary 
history  of  that  period :  it  to  as  well  known 
as  that  he  wrote  *  Gato.' "  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  once  defended  Addison  to  me, 
by  alleging  that  he  did  it  in  order  to 
•over  Stee&s  goods  trtmt  other  creditors, 
who  were  going  to  seise  them. 

We  talked  of  the  difierence  between 
the  mode  of  education  at  Oxford,  and 
that  in  those  Colleges  where  instraction 
is  chiefly  conveyed  by  lectures.  J<«NaoN. 
"  Lectures  were  once  nseftal ;  but  now, 
when  all  can  read,  and  books  are  so 
numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary.  If 
your  attention  fails,  and  yon  miss  a  part 
of  the  lecture,  it  is  lost ;  you  cannot  go 
back  as  yon  do  upon  a  book."  Dr.  Scott 
agreed  with  him.  **  But  yet  (said  I), 
Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself  gave  lectures  at 
Oxford.'*  He  smiled.  "  You  laughed 
then  (said  I)  at  those  who  came  to  yon." 

Dr.  Scott  left  ns,  and  soon  afterwards 
we  went  to  dinner.  Our  company  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoa- 
Uns,  Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Allen  the  printer, 
[Mr.  Macbean,]  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and 
resembling  him,  as  I  thought,  both  in 
figure  and  manner.  Johnson  produced 
now,  for  the  first  time,  some  handsome 
silver  salvers,  which  he  told  me  he  had 
bought  fourteen  years  ago;  so  it  was  a 
great  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by 
observing  Allen  perpetually  struggling  to 
talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  like  the 
little  frog  in  the  fable  blowing  himself 
np  to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religions  Robin- 
hood  Society,  which  met  every  Sunday 
evening  at  Coachmakers'  Hall,  for  free 
debate;  and  that  the  subject  for  this 
night  was,  the  text  which  relates,  with 
«tber  miracles  which  happened  at  our 
Saviour's  death,  **  And  the  eraves  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  c?  the  saints 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the 
graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went 
into  the  holy  eity,  and  appeared  unto 
many."  Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very 
■enrions  subject,  and  she  should  like  to 
bear  it  discussed.    Johnson  (somewhat 

*  Sec  this  explained,  p.  487, 468. 
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warmly).  "  One  woald  not  go  to  such  a 
place  to  hear  it^^one  would  not  be  seen 
in  sach  a  pUoe— to  give  eonntenance  lo 
sach  a  meeting."  I,  however,  resolved 
that  I  would  go.  **  But,  sir  (said  she  (o 
Johnson),  I  should  like  to  hear  ymt  dis- 
cuss it."  He  seemed  reluctant  to  engage 
in  it.  She  talked  of  die  resnrrection  of 
the  human  race  in  general,  and  main, 
tained  that  we  shall  be  raised  with  the 
same  bodies.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  madam, 
we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  Uie  same 
bodv ;  for  the  Scripture  uses  the  illne. 
tratioa  of  grain  sown,  and  we  know  that 
the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the  same 
with  what  is  sown.  Yon  cannot  suppose 
that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  body ; 
it  is  enough  If  there  be  such  a  sameness 
as  to  distinguish  identity  of  person."  She 
seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but  he 
left  the  question  in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions  t,  he  olMerved,  **  A 
total  disbelief  of  them  is  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  last  day ;  the 
question  simply  is,  whether  departed 
spirits  ever  have  the  power  of  making 
themselves  perceptible  to  us :  a  man  who 
thinks  he  has  seen  an  apparition  can  only 
be  convinced  himself;  His  authority  wiU 
not  convince  another;  and  his  convic- 
tion, if  rational,  must  be  founded  on 
being  told  something  which  cannot  be 
known  but  by  supernatural  means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  aa  not  unfire- 
qnent,  of  which  I  had  never  heard  before, 
-~belng  eaUedf  that  is,  hearing  one's 
name  prtmonnced  by  the  voice  of  a 
known  person  at  a  great  distance,  far 
beyond  the  possiMIity  of  being  reached 
by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  organs. 
"  An  acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  I 
can  depend,  told  me,  that  walking  home 
one  evening  to  Kilmarnock,  he  heard 
himself  called  fttmi  a  wood,  by  the  voice 
of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America ; 
and  the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of 
that  brother's  death."  Macbean  asserted 
that  this  inexplicable  calling  was  a  thing 
very  well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 

t  [A»  this  sabject  ft^aentlv  recurs  in  this 
volume,  the  reader  may  be  led  erroaeously  to 
suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  fond  of  such 
dlscuMsiont  no  frequently  to  intrortuce  them. 
Bat  the  truth  Is,  that  th«  autbour  hinwetf 
deliahied  in  uikiog  conccroioff  ghosts,  and 
wbal  he  has  frequently  denominated  the  mp*- 
teriontf  and  therefore  took  every  oppori  unity 
of  leading  Johnson  to  courer^e  on  such  sub- 
jects.   Bflj 

[The  autbour  of  this  work  was  most  on* 
doubtedly  fond  of /A«  myWertoiu,  and  perhaps 
upon  some  occasions  may  have' directed  tbe 
conversation  to  tliese  topicks,  when  they 
would  not  spontaneonsly  have  suggested  ibem. 
selves  to  Johnson**  miad ;  hut  that  Aealto  had 
a  lovtf  for  speculations  of  that  nature,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings  throughout. 
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one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  tnrniBg  the 
key  of  his  chamber,  he  beard  his  mother 
distinctly  call»<$am.  She  was  then  at 
Lichfield ;  bat  nothing  ensaed.  This  phe- 
oomenon  is,  I  think,  as  wonderfal  as  any 
other  roysterions  fact,  which  many  peo- 

Ele  are  verv  slow  to  believe,  or  rather, 
ideed,  reject  with   an  obstinate  con- 
tempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making 
a  remark  which  escaped  ray  attention, 
Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both 
together  strivine  to  answer  him.  He  erew 
angry,  and  called  ont  loudly,  "  Nay, 
when  yon  both  speak  at  once,  it  is  into- 
lerable.*' Bnt  checking  himself,  and 
softening,  he  said,  *'  This  one  may  say, 
though  you  are  ladies."  Then  he  bright- 
ened into  gay  hnmonr,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  in 
••  The  Beggar's  Opera  :" 

"  But  tvro  al  a  time  there'*  no  mortal  can 
bear." 

<'  What,  sir  (said  I),  are  you  going  to 
torn  Captain  Macheath?"  There  was 
something  as  pleasantly  Indicrous  in  this 
scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  contrast 
between  Maeheath,  Polly,  and  Lncy— 
and  Dr.  Samoel  Johnson,  blind,  peeviah 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching 
Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coaehmakers'  Hall, 
and  heard  the  difficult  text  of  which  we 
had  talked  discussed,  with  great  decency 
'  and  some  intelligence,  by  several  speak- 
ers. There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  appearance  of  ghosts  in  modern 
Umet,  tboagh  the  argnments  for  it,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Addison's  authority,  pre- 
ponderated. The  immediate  subject  of 
debate  was  embarrassed  by  the  bodtet  of 
the  saints  having  been  said  to  rise,  and 
by  the  question  what  became  of  them 
afterwards:— did  they  return  again  to 
their  gravest  or  were  they  translated  to 
heaven  f  Only  one  evangelist  mentions 
the  fact*,  and  the  commentatOTS  whom 
t  have  looked  at  do  not  make  the  pas- 
sage clear.  There  is,  however,  no  occa- 
sion for  our  understanding  it  farther  than 
to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary manifestations  of  divine  power, 
which  accompanied  the  most  important 
event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  20, 1  spent  with  him 
one  of  the  happiest  days  that  I  remember 
to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  for 
the  loas  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe, 
aa  fineere  as  wonnded  affection  and  ad- 
miration conU  produce,  had  this  day,  for 
the  ftrst  time  since  his  death,  a  select 
party  of  hto  friends  to  dine  with  her. 

•  %i.  Matthew,  xxvii.  fts,  S3. 


The  company  was,  Miss  Hannah  More, 
who  lived  with  her,  and  whom  she  called 
her  Chaplain;  Mrs.  Boscawent,  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Carter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Barney,  Dr.  J^nson,  aud  myself. 
We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly  enter- 
tained at  her  house  in  the  Adelpbi,  where 
I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour  with 
him  **  who  gladdened  life."  She  looked 
well,  talked  of  her  husband  with  com- 
placency, and  while  she  cast  her  eyes  on 
his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chimney 
piece,  said,  that  "  death  was  now  the 
moflt  agreeable  object  to  her.**  The  very 
sembUnce  of  David  Garrick  was  cheer- 
ing, fir.  Beanclerk,  with  happy  pro- 
priety, inscribed  under  that  fine  portrait 
of  him,  which  by  Lady  Diana's  kindness 
is  now  the  property  of  my  frioid  Mr. 
Langton,  the  foUowing  passage  from  his 
beloved  Shakspeare : 


-  A  merrier  man. 


Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
1  never  spent  an  hour's  txik  withal. 
His  eye  bpgett  occasion  for  hi*  wit; 
For  everj  Aject  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest  j 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  espo«itor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  bearings  are  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse." 

We  were  all  in  fine  spirits;  and  I 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  **  I  believe 
this  is  as  much  as  can  be  made  of  life." 
In  addition  to  a  splendid  entertainment, 
we  were  regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which 
had  a  peculiar  appropriate  value.  Sir 
Joflhna  and  Dr.  Bnrney  and  1  drank 
cordially  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  health  ; 
and  though  he  would  not  join  us,  he  aa 
cordially  answered,  "  Gentlemen,  I  wbh 
yon  all  as  well  as  you  do  me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells 
upon  my  mind  in  fond  remembrance  ; 
but  I  do  not  find  much  conversation 
recorded.  What  1  have  preserved  shall 
be  faithfully  given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr. 
'Thomas  Hollls,  the  strenuous  Whig,  who 
used  to  send  over  Europe  presents  of 
democratical  books,  with  thefar  boards 
stamped  with  daggers  and  caps  of  liberty. 
Mrs.  Carter  said,  **  He  was  a  bad  man  : 
he  used  to  talk  un£haritably."  Johnson. 
"  Poh!  poh  I  madam ;  who  is  the  worse 
for  being  talked  of  uncharitably  f  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever 
lived :  and  1  believe  he  would  not  have 
done  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to 
be  of  very  opposite  principles  to  his  own. 
I  remember  once  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
when  an  advertisement  was  to  be  drawn 
up,  he  pointed  me  out  as  the  man  who 
could  do  It  best.  This,  yon  will  observe, 

t  See  p.  490. 
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was  kindneM  to  me.    I  bowerer  slipped 
awav  and  cKaped  it/' 

.  Carter  liavini:  Mid  of  tlie  same 


person,  **  I  donbt  tie  was  an  Atlieist 
Johnson.  "  I  don't  Icnow  that.  He  might 
perhaps  have  become  one,  if  be  had  luul 
time  to  ripen  (smiling).  He  might  have 
exuberated  into  an  Atheist/' 
Sir  JoAhua  Reynolds  praised  "  Madge's  * 
Sermons."  Johnson.  "  Madge's  Ser- 
mons are  good,  bat  not  practical.  He 
grasps  more  sense  than  he  can  hold  ;  he 
takes  more  corn  than  he  can  make  into 
meal ;  be  opens  a  wide  prospect,  bat  it 
is  so  distant,  it  is  indistinct.  I  love 
'  Blair's  Sermons.'  Though  the  dog  is 
a  Scotchman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and 
every  thing  he  shoald  not  be,  I  was  the 
first  to  praise  them.  Sach  was  my  can- 
dour.''  (Smiling.)  Mrs.  Bo6Cawbn. 
**  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  all  your  prejudices."  Johnson. 
**  Why,  madam,  let  os  compound  the 
matter ;  let  as  ascribe  it  to  my  candoar, 
and  bis  merit." 

In  the  evening  we  bad  a  large  com- 
pany in  the  drawingroom ;  several  ladies, 
the  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  of  the  Treasury,  &c.  &c. 
Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  lite- 
rary man  could  not.be  very  entertaining. 
Johnson.  "  Bat  it  certainly  may.  This 
is  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and 
repeated,  without  justice:  why  shoald 
the  life  of  a  literary  man  be  less  enter- 
tiining  than  the  life  of  any  other  man  1 
Are  there  not  as  interesting  varieties  in 
such  a  life?  As  a  literary  l%fe  it  may 
be  very  entertaining."  Boswkll.  **  Bat 
U  must  be  better  sorely,  when  it  is  diver* 
aified  with  a  little  active  variety— sach  as 
his  having  gone  to  Jamaica ;— or— his 
having  gone  to  the  Hebrides."  Johnson 
was  not  displeased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authoor, 
he  told  us  a  corioas  circumstance  in  his 
life,  which  was,  that  be  .had  married  a 

Srinter's  devil.  Rsynouis.  "  A  printer's 
evil,  sir  I  Why,  1  thought  a  printer's 
devil  was  a  creature  with  a  black  face 
and  in  rags."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  Bat 
I  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed,  and 
put  clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then  looking 
very  seripus,  and  very  earnest).  And 
she  did  not  disgrace  him  ;-^he  woman 
bad  a  bottom  of  good  sense."  The  word 
bottom  thus  introduced  was  so  Indicroos, 
when  contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that 
most  of  us  could  not  forl^ar  tittering 
and  laughing;  though  I  recollect  that  tlie 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  countenance 
with  perfect  steadiness,  while  Miss  Han- 
nah More  slyly  hid  her  face  behind  a 
lady's  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee 

•  See  p.  497. 


with  her.  His  pride  eosdd  not  bear  Chat 
anv  expression  of  M^  shoald  exeite  ridi- 
cafe,  when  he  (Ud  not  intend  it ;  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  assome  »nd  exereiat 
despotick  power,  glanced  sternly  acoond, 
and  called  oat  in  a  strong  tone, "  Wlwre's 
the  merriment  I"  Then  collecting  him- 
self,  and  looking  awflil,  to  make  ok  feel 
bow  he  could  impose  restraint,  and  as  it 
were  searching  his  mind  for  a  atill  more 
ludicrous  word,  he  slowW  proooanced, 
"  I  say  the  woman- ft^  fundamentaU§ 
sensible;"  as  if  he  had  said,  hear  this 
now,  and  langh  if  you  dare.  We  all  sat 
composed  as  at  a  foneral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together;  we 
stopped  a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the 
Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thames,  and  I 
said  to  him  with  some  emotion,  :that  I 
was  now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  had 
lost,  who  once  lived  in  the  bnildings  be-- 
biod  us,  Beanclerk  and  Garrick.  **  Ay, 
sir  (said  he  tenderly),  and  two  sneh 
friends  as  cannot  be  supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not 
see  him  very  often,  and  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  I  did  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to 
And  I  have  preserved  but  little.  1  was 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other 
matters,  which  required  exertion  and 
assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied  al- 
most all  my  time. 

One  day,  having  spoken  very  freely  of 
those  who  were  then  in  power,  he  said 
to  me,  "  Between  oarselves,  sir,  I  do  not 
like  to  give  opposition  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  how  roach  I  disapprove  of  the 
ministry."  And  when  I  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Burke  had  boasted  bow  qaiet  the 
nation  was  in  George  the  Second's  reign, 
when  Whigs  were  in  power,  compared 
with  the  present  reign,  when  Tories  go- 
verned ;■— "  Why,  sir  (said  he),  you  are 
to  consider  that  Tories,  having  more 
reverence  for  government,  will  not  op- 
pose with  the  same  violence  as  Whigs, 
who  being  anrestrained  by  that  principle, 
will  oppose  by  any  means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr. 
Thrale,  but  another  fk>iend,  Mr.  William 
Strahan,  Junior,  printer,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  old  and  constant  flriend.  Printer  to 
bis  MiOesty. 

"  TO  MRS.  STRAHAN. 
'*  DRAA  MADAM, 

"  The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a 
very  kind  friend  is  sufficient  to  make  me 
know  how  ranch  you  suffer  by  the  death 
of  an  amiaUe  son :  a  man  of  whom  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one 
knew  him  who  does  not  lament  him.  I 
look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend, 
another  friend,  taken  from  me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  madam,  I  would  give 
you,  if  I  coald ;  but  I  know  bow  little 
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the  forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Let 
me,  however,  counsel*  you  not  to  waste 
your  faealth  in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but 
go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong 
your  own  life;  but  when  we  have  all 
done  all  that  we  can,  one  friend  must  in 
time  lose  the  other. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  MADAM, 

'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  April  23,  1781." 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  again  dining  with  him  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Dilly's.  No  negotiation 
was  now  required  to  bring  them  toge- 
tlier;  for  Johnson  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  former  interview  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who 
was  this  day  seated  between  Dr.  Beattie 
and  Dr.  Johnson  (between  Truth  and 
Reason,  as  General  Paoli  said,  when  I 
told  him  of  it).  Wiules.  *'  I  have  been 
thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  should 
be  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  that  the 
controverted  elections  for  Scotland  should 
be  tried  in  that  country,  at  their  own 
Abbey  of  Holy  Rood  House,  and  not 
here ;  for  the  consequence  of  trying  them 
here  la,  that  we  have  an  inundation  of 
Scotdbmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go 
back  again.  Now  here  is  Boswell,  who 
is  come  upon  the  election  for  his  own 
eoonty,  which  will  not  last  a  fortnight.*' 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  sir,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  tried  at  all ;  for,  yon 
know,  one  Scotchman  is  as  good  as  ano- 
ther.  WiLKBS.  **  Pray,  Boswell,  how 
much  may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an  Advo- 
cate at  the  Scoteh  barf  Boswell.  **  I 
believe,  two  thousand  pounds."  Wiuub. 
*'  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that 
money  in  Scotland  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  in  England ; 
but  there  is  a  harder  question.  If  one 
man  in  Scotland  gets  possession  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  what  remains  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  nation  1"  Wilkbs.  **  You 
know,  in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty 
which  Thnrot  carried  off  by  the  complete 
plunder  of  seven  Scotch  isles ;  be  reem- 
barked  with  three  and  aixpence."  Here 
again  Johnson  and  Wilkes  joined  in 
extravagant  sportive  raillery  upon  the 
supposed  poverty  of  Scotland,  which 
Dr.  Beattie  and  1  did  not  think  it  worth 
car  while  to  dispute. 
'  The  subject  of  quotation  being  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedan- 
try. JouNtON.  '*  No,  sir,  it  is  a  good 
thing ;  there  is  a  community  of  mind  in 
It.  Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of 
literary  men  all  over  the  world."  Wilk.es. 
**  Upon  the  continent  they  all  quote  the 
vnlgate  Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly 
quoted  here;  and  wc  quote  also  Pope, 
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Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and  lonetiiitea 
Cowley." 

We  talked  of  Letter  writing.  John-, 
son.  **  It  is  now  become  so  much  the 
fashion  to  publish  letters  that^  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  1  put  as  little  into  mine  as  I 
can."  Boswell.  "  Do  what  you  will« 
sir,  yon  cannot  avoid  it.  Should  yom 
even  write  as  ill  as  you  can,  your  letters 
would  be  published  as  curiosities : 
-  Behold  a  miracle !  instead  of  wit. 
See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope'*  pencil 
writ.»" 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of 
Bet  Flint,  a  woman  of  the  town,  who 
with  some  eccentrick  talents  and  much 
effrontery,  forced  herself  upon  his  ac- 
quaintance. "  Bet  (said  he;  wrote  her 
own  Life  in  verse*,  which  she  brought 
to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  furnish  her 
with  a  Preface  to  it  (laughing).  I  used 
to  say  of  her  that  she  was  generally  slut 
and  drunkard ;— occaslonaHy  whore  and 
thief.  She  had,  however,  genteel  lodg- 
ings, a  splnnet  on  which  she  placed,  and 
a  boy  that  walked  before  her  cnair.  Poor 
Bet  was  taken  upon  a  charge  of  stealing 
a  counterpane,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley.   Chief  Justice ,  who  loved  a 

wench,  summed  up  favourably,  and  sh« 
was  acquitte(U^  After  which.  Bet  said, 
with  a  gay  «bm  satisfied  air, '  Now  that 
the  counterpane  ia  my  ountf  I  shall  mak« 
a  petticoat  of  it.'" 

Talking  of  oratory ,  Mr.  Wilkes  described 
it  as  accompanied  with  all  the  cliarms- 
of  poetical  expression.  Johnson.  *'  No, 
sir;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating' 
down  your  adversary's  arguments,  and 
putting  better  in  their  place."— Wimles. 

*  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully' 
retentive,  remembered  the  firat  four  lines  of 
this  curious  production,  which  have  been  com> 
munlcaied  to  me  by  a  young  huiy  of  his  ac- 
qualntMUce : 

<'  When  first  1  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  little  mialkiu  I  came  upon  earth ; 
And  then  1  came  from  a  dark  abode. 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world.** 
«  [The  account  which  Johnson  had  received 
on  this  occasion  was  not  ^aite  accarate.   Bxr 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  Sentember, 
17&S,  not  by  the  Chief  Justice  here  alluded  to 
(who  however  tried  another  cause  on  the  same 
day),  but  before  Sir  William  Moreton,  Re- 
corder; and  she  was  acquitted,  not  ia  come- 


?uence  of  any  favourmUe  tumming  up  of  the 
udffe,  but  because  the  prosecutrix,  Mary 
Waltbow,  could   not  prove  that  the  goodW 


charsed  to  have  been  stolen  [a  counterpane, 
a  silver  spoon,  two  napkins,  &c.]  were  ber 


property. 
"      doe 

,  -      -.  ««   ^      ,  -,  , 

her  ready-furoTslied  room  in  Meard*s  Court, 


Bbt  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  at  that 
time  ill  a  very  ^euteet  iityle;  for  she  paid  for 


Dean  Street.  Solio,  from  which  tiicsa  articles 
were  alleged  to  be  stolen,  ouly  Jivt  tkilUnga^ 
week. 

Mr.  James  Boswell  took  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine the  Sessions  Paper,  to  ascertain  these 
paiticiilars.    M.j 


so« 
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"  Bjit  this  does  oof  move  the  passions." 
J0HM8ON.  '*  He  mast  be  a  weak  man, 
who  is  to  be  so  moved."  Wil&bs 
(naming  a  celebrated  orator).  <«  Amidst 

•11  the  brilliancy  of 's  imacinatioD, 

and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  there  is  a 
strange  want  of  tatte.  It  was  observed 
of  Apelles'sYenns*,  that  her  flesh  seemed 
as  if  she  had  been  nonrished  by  roses : 
his  oratory  woald  sometimes  malce  one 
suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks 
whisky." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious 
we  are  of  forms  in  this  country ;  and 

Eve  us  an  instance,  the  vote  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  for  remitting  money 
to  pay  the  army  in  America,  in  Portu- 
gal  piece*,  when,  in  reality,  the  remit- 
tance is  made  not  in  Portugal  money, 
but  in  our  specie.  Johnson.  '*  Is  there 
not  a  law,  sir,  against  exporting  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm  Y*  Wilkbs.  "  Yes, 
sir,  but  might  not  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order 
oar  own  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our 
own  colonies?" —Here  Johnson,  with 
that  (luicfcness  of  recollection  which  dis- 
tingnished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the 
Middletex  Patriot  an  admirable  retort 
upon  his  own  ground.  "  Sure,  sir,  you 
don't  think  a  resolution  €(fthe  House  of 
Common*  equal  to  the  Uvifflf  the  land?* 
Wilkes  (at  once  perceiving  the  applica- 
tion). "  Cod  forbid,  sir.*'— To  hear  what 
had  been  treated  with  such  violence  in 
*♦  The  False  Alarm,"  now  turned  into 
pleasant  repartee,  was  extremely  agree- 
able. Johnson  went  on : — **  Locke  ob- 
serves well,  that  a  prohibition  to  export 
the  current  coin  is  im  politick ;  for  when 
the  balance  of  trade  happens  to  be  against 
a  state,  the  current  coin  mutt  be  ex- 
ported." 

Mr.  Beanelerk's  great  library  was  this 
season  sold  in  London  by  auction.  Mr. 
Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it 
such  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons : 
seeming  to  think  it  strange  that  a  gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Beanderk's  character  in  the 
gay  world,  should  have  chosen  to  have 
many  compositions  of  that  kind.  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that 
sermons  make  a  considerable  branch  of 
Bnglish.'literature ;  so  that  a  library  must 
be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not  a  numer- 
ous collection  of  sermons  f:  and  in  all 

•■  [Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  (lie  ohjection  of  Eu- 
phranor  to  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius  for  a 
description  of  the  Venus  of  Apelies.  Vide 
PIntarcb, "  Bellone  an  pact  clarioret  Atheni- 
€ntt$.^    K.J 

t  Mr.  Wflkes  probably  did  not  know  that 
diere  is  in  an  Enrlish  sermon  the  most  com- 
prebensire  and  lively  arcounr  of  that  enter- 
taininar  facnltv,  for  which  he  him*elf  was  so 
nach  admired.  It  is  in  Dr.  Barrow's  first  to- 
liime^  and  fourteenth  sermon,  **  J  gainst  fool- 


collections,  sir,  the  desire  of  augmenting 
them  grows  stronger  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  acquisition ;  as  motion  b 
accelerated  by  the  continuance  of  th« 
impetu*.  Besides,  sir  (looking  at  Mr. 
Wilkes  with  a  placid  but  significant 
smile),  a  man  mav  collect  sermons  with 
intention  of  makine  himself  better  by 
them.  I  hope  Mr.  Beanclerk  intended, 
that  some  time  or  other  that  should  be 
the  case  with  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enou^ 
for  Dr.  Johnson  to  hear,  "  Dr.  Johnson 
should  make  me  a  present  of  his  '  Lives 
of  the  Poets,'  as  1  am  a  poor  patriot, 
who  cannot  afibrd  to  buy  them."  John- 
son seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  this  hint; 
but  in  a  little  while  he  called  to  Mr. 
Dilly,  *'  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send 
a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with 
my  compliments."  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid  Dr.  Johnson 
a  visit,  was  courteously  received,  and  sat 
with  him  a  long  time. 

The  company  eradualiy  dropped  away. 
Mr.  Dilly  himself  was  called  down  stairs 
upon  bnsiness ;  I  left  the  room  for  some 

itk  T„iAwt  «»^  Jfffittr-*^  M?  nM  acnnrnloi^ 
anir.liiB  IaIi.'  Ciirbyn  MDrrii.  inhj»  in^nj«w 
*'  V.^-i,i,v  iin  Wii,  if1um<«urp  SLtiA  nyAicnlt^,'*  r»^t* 
It  "sijirrfnit  <iti»iTint{'>n  of  Wiii*^  bnt  I  da 
noi  sicf.  Uftw  it  mil  fill  hr  rnri'iLilfld,  vrUtiOHl 
lehi  tiiif  uLiL  soiuF  Ruud  clivuniifSbfre  of  (ii«cr)' 
mJnituoEt.  Au  it  iinoL  ^c ni; r a H jr  kauwn,  uni) 
mn.\  iJurli*iJi  difpu^K  i-mnic  tn  read  serr 


fhini  m  liK'h  Ihcf  "Uijf  rfqliite  ru^l  md cs tl til ■tc, 
wliiE4J  1n<nkii8  UDLy  ritr  AalertHninciil,  |  ^Lail 
here  Dubinin  li. 

**  ti*yi  liiit  (utyi  thp  learned  preachiyrj  il 
mtiy  he  dr-mtvtrde**,  T*bat  the  iT^inff  wf  *pc^ 
of  hi: !  Or  ^hai  ihji  fgicett^uineM  for  viiy  «i 
h«  *n}\i  U  ^i«forL->  *](Hh  Import!  To  which 
qairHkKOi  J  nt*e1ii  rtipl; j  m  DeByh:ruup  did 
to  liMii  lliat  ikLei.!  Ilic  Urliniririn  r4  ^  Dt^iii, 
*^-  ■  ■  ■:  ■■■■  ■  '  ■■■'  ■■■  .,  ,  .  '  ■:  .  ■  .^r^ 
one  ucittol  Apprciiclida  Mrlwi  ii  iv  t>>  sv^iMtllf. 

aiice  I  ban  I  can  infonos  him  b;  descriptioB. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and  muUi* 
form,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended oy  several  eyes  and  jndgments,  that 
it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  iban  to  make  a  jpor> 
trait  of  Froteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  orihe 
fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pnt  alia- 
sion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  applh 
cation  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  aa 
apposite  tale;  sometimes  it  playetb  in  words 
ana  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ani« 
biguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their 
somd :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of 
hnmoroos  expression :  sometimes  it  Inrketh 
under  an  odd  similitude: 


it  is 

lodged  In  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimatioq, 
in  cunningly  diverting  orcieverlv  retorting  an 
objection :  sometimes  it  is  coucbed  in  a  bold 
scneme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plau- 
sinle  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute 
nonsense:  sometimes  a  sceaicai  represeno 
tatlon  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passetb 
for  it:  sometimes  an  affected  simplicitv, 
sometimes  a  presamptuoas  blantness  giretp 
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time;  when  I  relnrned,  I  Wi^m  stmclt  with 
glH«rvmi{.Dr.  Sftmutl  JoSmsun  nuil  Juhii 
WiJk«i,  £w).  litCrtlJy  meAt£ie  y  ft^r 
Ike;  WBfv  necHoed  dpuii  tht>Lr  chHh>f, 
wfth  thefr  h^arEji  Irflning  nlTtio^l  c1o»c^  tu 
taeh  otlitr,,  nnr]  lulkinf;^  4^arneat!j,  in  a 
kinri  i:if  cttnfidentiMl  i^liisper,  oi  tbc  ptir- 
BODiil  quarrel  between  C3e<,irg€  tliu  SecciTifl 
mud  Lhe  King  of  Fra^la-  Such  &  acene 
of  perfecn^  pfl*y  fiorhility  betwtcn  two 
wuca  oppotiejiii  in  ihc  wtr  of  politfciiL 
ooDtrbvirflyf  m  tiiat  wliich  1  naw  behcUlj 
wooifl  hflve  b^n  an  citcelleni  iabj^i^ct  for 
a  pieiiiTv.  It  preacnleil  to  my  mJnd  the 
Uippy  ftayA  which  arc  fnrerokl  iti  Sefip- 
ture,  «h«n  the  I  Lou  fU*U  lie  down  with 
the  Ud  «. 

After  tbiiday  there  Tftita  anolkfiT  prtKy 
long  intprvAli  t'}urin.|;  wLiich  Dr.  Jchition 
ind  1  did  uat  meet.  WhiJii  I  uitniiimi;!} 
tt  to  him  wiitt  reerct,  he  WPis  plt^^iM^  to 
iiBy,  **Then,  *tr^  Jet  nt  dve  chmble*" 

A  bunt  IhU  time  it  W4i  niut^h  tiie  r^&hion 
far  aovmriil  Indiet  to  havt  fVunin^  nwf'tTi- 
blleat  where  tlie  f^lr  jms  migbt  pnrtici- 
pkte  in  con^ersaition  with  lltvmiy  jhhJ 

h  hfdloir  L  froifElijiiei  U  riteih  anfj  ftrtin  m 
IncfcT  hltEiri^  upoii  ithiit  ki  iifim^L':  vima- 
tlin«  from  ui  ctifi]:'  ^re«tinir  ohvioit*  oikticr 
fir  liia  puipoH.  (jrti'tt  It  cciu^i^ieEl]  ki  oite 
fcm*iffi  Eti'^i  ^4ba^anil  tpMLL«f^[lj  itp  <hi«  r^in 
hll^I'fy  U;ll  h^iw«  r[»  vvi.Si  hte  i]ii[ii:i:ciiinlilli:c 
IDfl    ioG.c^llLcalilci    htln«    A LiAVr I'^rahJc  1^    the 

tainf ki^t^e.  Jt  i4,  m  ri1u>i  r.  u  ntsnncr  nf  »^i'!tk- 
fUf  'lUt  of  the  Kjnipio  4  lit)  nlHln  wsiir  ftu^h  ui 
reftinn  emrheili  Hiktdproteth  Ehirk^i  bji),  4hii-h 
bjr  It  {ir«t[;r  furpfitliif  i]tiF<?iithi]e»i  )n  errurtrti 
ore^tTi'frHMioB.doEh  tiflfctaiirj  Kfnuic  the&ittVji 
ttirrjn/  in  \t  Mime  wojuicr^anil  breciitav  ^nie 
d^HelLt  tlttr^tii.  It  r^i-<^Li]  TtJlmlriltDnK  ^ 
«i4fjiirvhc]F  a  niiolile  rufficyty  »f  ,tpprt\itM\fni, 
a'^i^ciai  frliclij  of  it)i«bftnJi«  »  riiim^ity^  a* 
■pll-il*  and  Jt*cli  of  wit  ftiftre  dj^fi  imJ-  .r:  il 
H^'mittc  In  HreiiE  m  mte  i] n it^ k  iie^'^  -l'  ,■■'  ■, 
ti]ii[  aij<u  ntn  f'!U'b  bi  rftufta  CHUnt'  ■,  i- 
eabFti ;  1  notable  ikiM,  lh«t  Ftt  ciui  0'  \i  <  r'  t 
ftc«M3DiDi0diil«  them  to  the  nurprki^i}  rrcriMC 
bin;  JofflfhAf  Willi  ^  Uveij  briibine^i^or  hn- 
nieur»  atJ^t  Apt  tn  rflmp  tbUit  innrllul  AAi-iiCS' 
«f .iidifina.Qna.  t^teutt!  m  AiifltcEEt  iiH-h 
P«inom  ue  t«jnii«d  rrtli^N,  rif^teriQut  fucn, 
and  fUflTV^^Qti  men  of  faEriJe  or  TprsAtJlc  mikn- 
BtrA,  mkb  catt  es*iiv  inn  ibcntHEyn  tn  di\ 
Ihrnifii  nr  turn  JvH  thiui^*  to  ihenMcLfr^^v  U 
al^  procurelil  4JuLij||iti  bj  ffTRttfjlaT  curj- 
niiitr  wir^  iH  r^rtniN'iWi  av  t^mblitiic^  uf  dii^l- 
eiil'ty  {iti,  iiinniteti^  not  fmf  thcfr  hiftut^r.  Iiut 
tbeir  raritr;  »«  JJHirliiMtr  tPkekii  ant  Tor  lh»-ir 
a*e(  bui  tfieir  a1p#liu«^Piei«,  nrf  b^beliV  wl'Ii 
plcdiEirr^:    b^    diTtllJtlc    ll^    nimiJ    from    iti 


and  aiiiDMk  of  »|:triEJ  t^j  pMtnkii^ft  to  *u<h 
itiJipAtidoni  *tf  if>irit  tn  i^aj  nf  f-nuUiioD  i-hr 


imnifilailHnce ;  eiehL  by  ariiKiinina  mittittni 
oihrfwiae  di'lt«t^l«fnl  or  insipid p  Witli  an  uflu- 
«yAl  ^miJ  llheitcc!  LihtCirfLiI  tuiiif,*' 

*  SV%en  J  lnftntbned  tjjl»  !d  the  Bi^bon  rtf 
Kiililor,  *'  With  Eliif  ff<Noif,"  hiiid  bf*  Ltrdihlp. 
^octlt  bnw^vtr,  w^i  I  he  irnfK^iBE:  MoilleSitH 
aiid  Lil^^a^jnUf  ehI  Hilr,  WUkel^  and  «iJCh  [lie 
tncfkl  riHj<1  bommir  of  th**  fLuhf^Op  ih^t  w^ttn 
the;  {Ufaid  urEerhcr  at  ^rr.  Dmr**  u^b^rc  1 
aJ»iij  wu,  ihiyj'  n^Lte  inuEUi^ilj  ii|ree4bJ«. 
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ingenious  men,  animated  by  a  desire  to 
please.  These  societies  were  denomi- 
nated Blue  Stocking  Club;  the  origin 
of  which  title  being  little  known,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  On^  of  thfl 
most  eminent  members  of  those  societies) 
when  they  first  commenced,  was  Mr« 
Stillingfleettf  whose  dress  was  remark* 
ably  grave,  and  in  particular  it  wac 
observed,  that  he  wore  bine  stockings. 
Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  conven*- 
tion  that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great 
a  loss  that  it  used  to  be  said, "  We  can 
do  nothing  without  the  Uue  ttockingt  /" 
and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  estaiN 
lished.  Miss  Hannah  More  has  admira- 
biy  described  a  Blue  Stocking  Club,  ia 
her  "  Beu  Bleu,'*  a  poem  in  which  many 
of  the  persons  who  were  most  conspicQo 
ons  there  are  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  oom« 
sometimes  into  these  circles,  and  did  nol 
think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively 
Miss  Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Corke), 
who  used  to  Jiave  the  finest  bit  qfblue  at 
the  house  of  her  mother,  Lady  Galway. 
Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  Sage,  and 
they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  ima- 
ginable  ease.  A  singular  instance  hap- 
pened one  evening,  when  she  insisted 
that  some  of  Sterne's  writings  were  very 
patbetick.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it. 
**  I  am  sure  (said  she)  they  have  affected 
me." — "  Why  (said  Johnson,  smiling, 
and  rolling  himself  about),  that  is.  be- 
cause, dearest,  you're  a  dunce."  When 
she  some  time  afterwards  mentioned  this 
to  him,  he  said  with  eanal  truth  and 
politeness,  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought 
so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indul- 
gence towards-  me  had  a  pretty  difficult 
trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose's with  a  very  agreeable  party,  ^nd 
his  Grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
had  circulated  the  bottle  very  freely. 
Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together  to 
Miss  Monckton's,  where  I  cert^nly  was 
in  extraordinaiy  spirits,  and  above  all 
fear  or  awe.  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank^ 
amongst  whmn  I  recollect  with  confu- 
sion, a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately 
decorum,  I  placed  myself  next  to  John- 
son, and  thinking  myself  now  fully  his 
match  talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  bois- 
terous manner,  desirous  to  let  the  com- 
pany know  how  I  could  contend  with 
AJax.  I  particularly  remember  pressing 
him  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
my  argument,  asking  him,  "  What,  sir, 
supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that  the 

t  Mr.  Beiu'anin  Stillinrteet,  anthoar  of 
tract*  relating  (o  natural  history,  &c. 
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(naming  the  most  chsrming  Dacheaa  In 
bis  Majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love 
with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happyT" 
My  friend  with  mnch  address  evadea  my 
interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as  qniet  as 
possible ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
how  he  must  have  felt*.  However,  when 
a  few  days  afterwards  I  waited  npon  him 
and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with 
the  most  friendly  gentleness. 
-  White  I  remained  in  London  this  year, 
Johnson  and  I  dined  together  at  several 

gaces.  I  recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr. 
otter's,  who  had  now  removed  from 
Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon- 
don ;  bnt  of  his  conversation  on  that  and 
other  occasions  during  this  period,  I  neg- 
lected to  keep  any  regular  record,  and 
shall,  therefore  insert  here  some  miscel- 
laneous articles  which  I  find  in  my  John- 
sonian notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "  making 
provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing 
over  him/.'  appear  from  the  following 
anecdote,  communicated  ta  me  by  Mr. 
John  Nichols :— *«  In  the  year  IT63,  a 
young  bookseller,  who  was  an  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a 
subscription  to  his  *  Shakspeare:'  and 
observing  that  the  Doctor  made  no  entry 
in  any  book  of  the-  subscriber's  name, 
ventured  diffidently  to  ask,  whether  he 
would  please  to  have  the  gentleman's 
address,  that  it  might  be  properly  inserted 
in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers.—*  / 
$hall  print  no  List  of  Subscribers/ 
said  Johnson,  with  great  abruptness : 
bnt  alrnoBi  immediately  recollecting  him- 
self, added,  very  complacently,  *  Sir,  I 
have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not 

•  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  git-e  what  had 
happened  the  mo«t  ingenious  turn  J  could,  by 
the  followiDg  verses: 

TO  THB  HONOURABLB  KIBS  itOKJBKTOS. 

Not  that  with  the'  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine; 
Not  thai  I  late  from  table  rose. 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wine: 
It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 
•  On  sacred  manners  to  encroach ; 
And  made  me  feel  what  most  I  dread, 

Johnson's  just  frown,  and  self-reproach. 
Biit  when  I  enter'd,  not  abash'd. 

From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays, 
At  once  intoxication  flash'd, 

And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blaze! 
But  not  a  brilliant  blaze,  I  own ; 

Of  the  dull  smoke  I'm  yet  ashamed : 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown, 

Aad  not  enligbten'd  though  inflamed. 
Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope.  Maria,  yoa'll  forgive; 
While  I  invoke  the  powers  above, 

Thlt  henceforth  I  may  wiser  live. 

The  lady  was  generously  forgiving,  returned 
-me  an  obliging  answer,  and  f  thus  obtained 
an  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  took  care  never  to 
offend  agaiu, 


printing  any  list  of  rabscribers  ;• 

that  I  have  lost  all  the  names,— the  other^ 

that  I  have  spent  all  the  money.'  " 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  Ik^ 
be  worsted  in  argument,  even  when  he 
had  taken  the  wrong  aide,  to  show  the 
force  and  dexterity  of  his  talents.  When, 
therefore,  he  perceived  that  his  opponent 
gained  ground,  he  bad  recourse  to  some 
sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once- 
when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visi- 
ble advantage,  he  stopped  me  thus: — 
•*  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more 
of  this ;  you'll  make  nothing  of  it.  I'd 
rather  have  yon  whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  Johnson  when  he 
*'  talked  for  victory,"  and  Johnson  when 
he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform  and  illiis- 
trate.  —  '*  One  of  Johnson's  principal 
talents  (says  an  eminent  friend  of  hisf) 
was  shown  In  maintaining  the  wrong 
side  of  an  argument,  and  in  ^  splendid 
perversion  of  the  truth.— If  you  could 
contrive  to  have  his  fair  opinion  on  a 
subject,  and.  without  any  bias  from  per- 
sonal prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be 
victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom 
itself,  not  only  convincing,  but  over- 
powering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habi- 
tuated himself  to  consider  conversation 
as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigonr  and  skill ; 
and  to.  this,  I  think,  we  nniy  venture  to 
ascribe  that  unexampled  richness  and 
brilliancy  which  appeared- in  his  own. 
As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eagerness  for 
colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high  notion 
of  this  eminent  friend,  he  once  addressed 

him  thus:  " ,  we  now  have  beea 

several  hours  together;  and  yon  have 
said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied 
yon." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  des- 
ponding considerations,  which  tended  to 
discourage  men  from  diligence  and  exer- 
tion. He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw; 
the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines 
Barringtou  told  me,  he  used  to  say,  *•  I 
hate  a  cut  bono  man.".  Upon  being 
asked  by  a  friend  what  he  should  think  of 
a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est  tanti; 
— "  That  he's  a  stupid  fellow,  sir  (an- 
swered Johnson):  What  would  these 
tanti  men  be  doing  the  while?"  When 
I,  in  a  lowspirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him 
with  indiiference  of  the  pursuits  which 
general  enj^age  us  in  a  course  of  action, 
and  inquiring  a  reason  for  taking  so. 
much  trouble  ;  **  Sir  (said  he,  in  an  ani- 
mate<l  tone),  it  is  driving  on  the  systeih 
of  life." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had, 

t  [Tlie  liife  Right  Hon.  William  Gerrard 
Hamilton.    M.] 
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I  ky  General  Ogletborpe'fl  means,  beccme 
acquainted  Mrtth  Dr.  Shebbeare.  Indeed 
that  gentleman,  whatever  objections 
were  made  to  him,  bad  knowledge  and 
abilities  much  above  the  class  of  ordi- 
nary writers,  and  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  respectable  name  in  literature, 
were  it  only  for  his  admirable  "  Letters 
on  the  Engiisb  Nation,"  under  the  name 
of  '*  Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit.*' 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare*  were  fre- 
quently named  together,  as  having  in 
former  reigns  had  no  predilection  for  the 
family  of  Hanover.  The  aathonr  of  the 
celebrated  "  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers''  introduces  them  in  one 
line,  in  a  list  of  those  *'  who  tasted  the 
sweets  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign.'* 
Such  was  Johnson's  candid  relish  of  the 
merit  of  that  satire,  that  he  allowed  Dr. 
Croldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read  it  to 
hihfi  from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  not 
r^se  his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  ad- 
venturous liberties  with  him,  and  escape 
unpunished.  Beauclerk  told  me  that 
when  Goldsmith  talked  of  a  project  for 
having  a  third  Theatre  in  London  solely 
for  the  exhibition  .of  new  plays,  in  order 
to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed 
tvranny  of  managers,  Johnson  treated  it 
slightingly,  upon  which  Goldsmith  said, 
"  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you, 
who  can  now  shelter  yourself  behind  the 
corner  of  a  pension ;"  and  Johnson  bore 
this  with  good  humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
.Poems,  which  his  Lordship  had  pub- 
lished with  his  name,  as  not  disdaining 
to  be  a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  My 
fHend  was  of  opinion,  that  when  a  man 
of  rank  appeared  in  that  character,  he 
deserved  to  have  his  merit  handsomely 
allowed  f.    In  this  I  think  he  was  more 

*  I  recollect  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the 
aewapapen,  that  the  King  had  peosioned 
both  a  He-be^T  and  a  5A«-bear. 

t  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  however,  should 
be  pretty  well  assured  of  haviuf  a  real  claim 
to  toe  approbation  of  th«  publick.  as  writera, 
before  they  venture  to  suod  forth.  Dryden> 
in  Ids  preface  to  <*  All  for  Love,**  thus  ex- 
presses him^lf : 

"  Men  of  pleasiMit  conversation  (at  least 


poetjy : 

'  Bamt  euim/erme  tentut  communis  in  iUa 

FortHnaJ' 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to 
be  contented  with  what  fortune  ha^  done  for 
them,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  Uieir  estates, 
but  they  must  call  tbeir  wiU  ia  question,  aod 
needlessly  expose  their  nakedness  to  publick 
view  1  Not  considering  that  they  are  not  to 
expect  the  same  approbation  from  sober  men 
wliich  they  have  found  from  their  flatterers 
after  die  third  bottle  t  If  a  littla  gliUeriag  in 


liberal  than  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in 
his  "  Elegy  to  Lord  Yilliers,"  in  which 
nnder  the  pretext  of  **  superior  toiisj 
demanding  all  their  care,"  he  discovers 
a  Jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their  court 
to  the  Muses : 


-  to  the  chosen  few 


Who  dare  excel,  thy  fostering  aid  afford;  • 
Their  arts,  their  magick  powers,  with  honours 
due 
Exalt;— but  be  thyself  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  before  his  Lordship  set  out 
for  Ireland,  having  missed  him  the  first 
time.  He  said,  **  It  would  have  hnng 
heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  h^d  not  seen  him. 
No  roan  ever  paid  more  attention  to  ano- 
ther than  he  has  done  to  ine  X ;  and  I  have 
neglected  him,'  not  wilfully,  but  from 
being  otherwise  occnpie<l.  Always,  sir, 
set  a  high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness. 
He  whose  inclination  prompts  him  to 
cnltivate  your  friendship  of  his  own  ac- 
cord will  love  you  more  than  one  whom 
you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  he  was  once 
much  pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter, 
who  lived  near  him,  was  very  ready  to 
show  him  some  things  in  his  bnsines/i 
which  he  wished  to  see :  **  It  was  pay- 
ing (said  he)  respect  to  literature." 

I  asked  him,  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  having  so  small  a  share  of  wealth, 
and  none  of  those  distinctions  in  the  state 
which  are  the  objects  of  ambition.    He 

discourse  has  passed  then  on  ns  for  witty 
men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  undeceiviny- 
tlie  world  1  Would  a  man  who  has  an  ill  title 
to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in  postsesslon  of  it^ 
wouM  he  bring  it  nut  of  his  own  accord  to  be 
tried  at  WestmnsterT  We  who  write,  if  we 
want  the  talents,  yet  hare  the  excuse  that  we 
do  it  for  a  poor  kubsisieiice ;  but  what  can  he 
urged  in  their  defence  who.  not  having  the 
vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere 
take  pains  to  make  themselves 


ridiculous  !  Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right 
where  he  said.  *  That  no  man  is  satisfied  with 
his  own  condition.'  A  poet  is  not  pleased 
because  he  is  not  rich  ;  aod  the  rich  are  dis- 
contented because  the  poets  will  not  a^lmit 
them  of  their  number." 

I  This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure;  for 
there  had  been  once  a  pretty  smart  alterca- 
tion between  Dr.  Barnard  and  him,  upon  a 
question  whether  a  man  could  improve  him- 
self aOer  the  age  of  forty-five ;  when  Johnson, 
in  a  hasty  humour,  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  not  quite  civil.  Dr.  Barnard  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  ^tt 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  learn  differens 
perfections  horn  different  men.  They  con- 
cluded with  delicate  irony : 

"Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 

In  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace; 
From  him  I'll  learn  to  write: 

Copy  his  clear  familiar  style. 

And  by  the  roughness  of  his  Hie 
Grow,  like  kUmseif,  potUe,» 
I  know  aot  whetlier  Johnson  ever  saw  the 
Poem,  but  I  bad  occasion  to  find  that  as  Dr. 
Baniard  and  he  knew  each  other  better,  their 
mutual  regard  increased. 
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had  only  a  peMlon  o#  three  hniMlred  a 
year,  why  wai  he  not  in  sneb  clrenm- 
■tanees  as  to  keep  his  coach  f  Why  had 
he  not  some  conalderahle  oflteef  John- 
ton.  **  Sir,  I  have  never  eomplaiiied  of 
the  world ;  nor  do  I  think  that  1  have 
reason  to  complain.  It  is  ratlier  to  be 
wondered  at  that  I  have  so  mneh.  My 
pension  is  more  out  of  the  nsaal  coarse 
of  things  than  any  instant  that  1  have 
known.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly 
no  friend  to  Government  at  the  time,  who 
got  a  pension  witboat  asking  for  it.  I  never 
eoorted  the  great ;  they  sent  for  me ;  but 
I'  think  they  now  give  me  op.  They  are 
•atisfied ;  they  tave  seen  enough  of  roe." 
Upon  my  observing  that  I  could  not  be- 
lieve this,  for  they  mutt  certainly  be 
highly  pleased  by  bis  conversation ;  con- 
acions  of  his  own  superiority,  be  answer- 
ed, "  No,  sir ;  great  Lords  and  great 
Ladies  don't  love  to  have  their  months 
•topped."  This  was  very  expressive  of 
the  effect  which  the  force  of  bis  under- 
ftanding  and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy  could 
not  but  produce;  and,  to  be  sure,  they 
tnust  have  found  themselves  strangely 
dimiaished  in  his  company.  When  I 
warmly  declared  bow  happy  I  was  at 
all  times  to  hear  him ;— '<  Yes,  sir  (said 
be);  but  if  you  were  Lord  Chancellor,  it 
would  not  be  so :  you  would  then  con- 
aider  your  own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge 
at  human  nature  in  this  remark.  But 
certainly  one  should  think  that,  in  what- 
aver  elevated  state  of  life  a  man  who 
knew  the  value  of  the  conversation  of 
lohnson  might  be  placed,  though  he 
might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  he  might  appear  lessened  by  com- 

Eirison ;  yet  he  would  fVeqoently  gratify 
mself  in  private  with  the  participation 
oi  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment 
which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange, 
however,  is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of 
the  great  sought  bis  society;  so  that  if 
one  were  disposed  to  take  occasion  for 
■latire  on  that  account,  very  consplcoovs 
'  objects  present  themselves.  His  noble 
,  <Kend,  Lord  Elibank,  well  observed,  that 
'  if  a  great  man  procured  an  interview 
with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  showed  a  mere  idle  cnrl- 
oaity,  and  a  wretched  want  of  relish  for 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  Mrs. 
Thrale  Justly  and  wittily  accounted  for 
anch  conduct  by  saying,  that  Johnson's 
conversation  was  by  much  too  strong  for 
a  person  accustomed  to  obsequiousness 
and  flattery ;  it  was  mtutardin  a  poung 
child* a  mouth  ! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was 
a  sealous  Tory,  but  not  enough  "  accord< 
ing  to  knowledge,"  and  should  be  obliged 
tohim  for  **  a  reas<»,"  he  was  so  candid, 


and.expmaed  himself  so  well>  that  I 
begged  of  him  to  repeat  wiiat  he  had 
said,  and  I  wrote  down  aa  followa : 

OP  TOBY  iLND  WHIG. 

"A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I 
believe,  will  agree.  Their  principles  are 
the  same,  though  their  modes  of  thinking 
are  different.  A  high  Tory  makes  go- 
vernment unintelligible :  it  is  lost  in  the 
clouds.  A  violent  Whig  makes  it  im- 
practicable :  he  is  for  allowing  so  much 
liberty  to  every  man,  that  there  is  not 
power  enough  to  govern  any  man.  The 
prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for  establish- 
ment :  the  prejudice  of  the  Whig  is  for 
innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to 
give  more  real  power  to  Government; 
but  that  Government  should  have  mora 
reverence.  Then  they  differ  as  to  the 
Church.  The  Tory  is  not  for  giving 
more  legal  power  to  the  Gler^,  but 
wishes  they  should  have  a  conaiderablQ 
influence,  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
mankind :  the  Whig  is  for  limiting  and 
watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy.'*' 


'  TO  MR.  PSRKIMS. 


•sir, 


**  HoWBvxR  Often  I  have  seen  yon,  I 
have  hitherto  forgotten  the  note,  but  I 
have  now  sent  it ;  with  my  good  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  part- 
ner*, of  whom,  from  our  short  conver- 
sation, I  could  not  judge  otherwise  than 
favourably.    I  am,  sir. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Jane  s,  1781."  **  Sam.  JoRKaoM.** 
On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  iw 
Scotland,  and  had  promised  to  pay  a 
visit,  in  my  way,  as  I  sometimes  did,  at 
Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospit- 
able mansion  of  Squire  Dilly,  the  elder 
brother  of  my  worthy  friends,  the  book- 
sellers in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johuson 
agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go  and 
see  l4>rd  Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.  He 
talked  little  to  us  in  the  carriwe,  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Wat- 
son's t  second  volume  of  "  Chemical 
Essays,"  which  he  liked  very  well,  and 

•  Mr.  Barclay,  a  detcendam  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay, of  Ury,  tbc  celebrsted  apologist  of  iba 
people  catfed  Qaaken,  and  remarkable  for 
maiotaioiag  the  principles  of  hU  TeDerabta 
progenitor,  with  as  much  of  the  elegance  of 
modern  manners  as  is  consistent  wit&  prlmi- 
Uve  simpTteity. 

t  Now  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  nooret< 
Bisbopricka  in  this  kingdom.  His  LonTsfaip 
has  written  with  much  seal  to  show  the  pro- 
priety of  equalizing  the  revenues  of  Bishops. 
He  has  informed  us  that  he  has  burned  ail  ais 
Chemical  papers.  The  friends  of  our  excel- 
lent constitution,  now  assailed  on  every  tide 
by  iiinovaiors  and  lerellers.  would  have  lets 
resetted  the  suppression  or  some  of  ills  Lord- 
ship's other  writings. 
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bis  own  **  PriD«e  of  Abyssinia,"  oo 
^hich,  he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed : 
having  told  as,  that  he  bad  not  looked  at 
it  since  it  was  first  published.    I  bap- 

Seoed  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  this 
ay,  and  be  seieed  upon  it  with  avidity. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  re- 
markable passage :  '*  By  what  means 
(said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus 
powerful;  or  why,  since  they  can  so 
easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa,  for  trade  or 
conquest,  cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Afri- 
cans invade  their  coasts,  plant  colonies  * 
•  In  their  ports,  and  give  laws  to  their 
natural  princes  f  The  same  wind  that 
9aiTied  them  back  would  bring  us  thi- 
ther."— **  They  are  more  powerful,  sir, 
than  we  (answered  Imlac),  because 
they  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will  always 
predominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  go- 
verns the  other  animals.  But  why  their 
knowledge  is  more  than  ours  I  know  not 
what  reason  can  be  given,  but  the  nn- 
•earchable  will  of  the  Supreme  Being." 
He  said,  "  This,  sir,  no  man  can  explain 
qdierwise." 

We  stopped  at  Wei  win,  where  I 
wished  much  to  see,  in  company  with 
Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  authour  of 


*<  Night  Thoughts,"  which  was  then  pos- 
sessed bv  his  son,  Mr.  Young.  -  Here 
some  address  was  requisite,  for  I  was  not 


acquainted  with  Mr.  Young,  and  bad  I 
proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we  should 
send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked  my 
wish,  and  perhaps  been  offended.  I 
therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  that  I 
should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 
him,  and  trv  what  reception  I  could  pro- 
cure fk-om  Mr.  Yonng ;  if  unfavourable, 
nothing  was  to  be  said ;  but  if  agreeable, 
I  should  return  and  notify  it  to  them.  I 
hastened  to  Mr.  Young's,  found  he  was 
at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gentleman 
desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  shown 
into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  yonng 
lady,  bis  daughter,  were  sitting.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plain,  civil,  country  gen- 
tlftroan ;  and  when  I  bea«<l  pardon  for 
presuming  to  trouble  him,  but  that  I 
wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he 
would  give  me  leave ;  he  behaved  verv 
courteously,   and   answered,    *'  By   all 


IS,  sir :  we  are  just  going  to  drink 
tea;  will  you  sit  downf'  I  thanked 
him,  but  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
come  with  me  (torn  London,  and  I  must 
return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him  ; 
that  my  name  was  Boswell,  1  had  tra- 
velled with  him  in  the  Hebrides.  "  Sir 
(said  he),  I  should  think  it  a  ereat  ho- 
nour to  see  Dr..  Johnson  here*  Will  you 
allow  me  to  send  for  himf"    Availing 


•  fThe  -PfaoeniciaDS  and  Carthaginians  did 
plant  colonies  in  Europe.   K.] 


myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  <*  I 
would  go  myself  and  bring  him  when  be 
had  drank  tea ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my 
calling  here."  Having  been  thus  sttcces»> 
ful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  in- 
formed Dr.  Johnson  tiiat  *'  Mr.  Young, 
son  of  Dr.  Yonng,  the  authour  of '  Night 
Thoughts,'  whom  I  had  just  teft>  desired 
to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him  at  the 
bouse  where  bis  father  lived. '<  Dr* 
Johns<Hi  luckily  made  no  inquiry  liow 
this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  lo 
go,  and  when  We  entered  Mr.  Young's 
parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a  very 
polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the 
honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your 
father."  We  went  into  the  garden, 
where  we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each 
side  of  which  was  a  row  of  trees  planted 
by  Dr.  Young,  which  formed  a  band- 
some  Gothic  arch ;  Dr.  Johnson  called 
it  a  fine  grove.  I  beheld  it  with  reve- 
rence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer 
house,  on  the  outside  wall  of  which  was 
inscribed,"  AmbulantM  in  horto  audi^ 
bant  vocem  Dei  /'  and  in  reference  to 
a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated,  **  VA» 
vendi  rectk  qui  proroffat  horam,**  &c. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Young  that  I  had  been  told 
bis  father  was  cheerftil.  "  Sir  (said  he), 
he  was  too  well  bred  a  man  not  to  be 
cheerful  in  company ;  but  he  was  gloomy 
when  alone.  He  never  was  cheerftol 
after  mv  mother's  death,  and  he  bad 
met  with  many  disappointments."  Dr. 
Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards, 
*'  lliat  this  was  no  favourable  account  of 
Dr.  Yonng ;  for  it  is  not  becoming  in  a 
man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  m  the 
ways  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  be- 
cause he  has  not  obtained  as  much  pre- 
ferment as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue 
gloomy  for  the  loss  of  hb  wife.  Grief 
has  iU  time."  The  last  part  of  this 
censure  was  theoretically  made.  Prac- 
tically, we  know  that  grief  for  the  lose 
of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long  In 

Proportion  as  affection  has  been  sincere. 
To  man  knew  this  better  than  Dr.  John- 
son. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked 
at  the  monument  erected  by  Mr.  Young 
to  his  father.  Mr.  Young  Ihentioned  an 
anecdote,. that  his  father  had  received 
several  thousand  pounds  of  subscription 
money  for  his  "  Universal  Passion,"  hot 
bad  lost  it  in  the  South  Seat.  Dr.  John- 
son thought  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  tor 
he  had  never  seen  a  subscription  book. 
Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncer- 

t  [This  assertioQ  is  diaproved  by  a  compa- 
rison of  dates.  The  first  four  satires  of  Youof 
were  published  In  i7Sft.  Tiie  South  Sea  scheme 
(which  appears  to  b«  meant)  was  in  17se.  M.j 
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taioty  or  profit  with  which  •nthoara  and 
booksellers  engaec  in  the  pablieation  of 
literary  works,  ^hnson.  "  My  Judgement 
I  have  foand  Is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the 
sale  of  a  book."  Boswkix.  "  Pray,  sir, 
have  you  been  much  plagued  with  an- 
thoars  sendine  yoa  their  works  to  revise  f 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  tfaonght 
a  sour  soriy  fellow."  Boswell.  **  Very 
lucky  for  yoa,  sir, — ^in  that  respect."  I 
must  however  observe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  now  said,  which  he  no  donbt 
Imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  fre- 
quently yielded  to  the  solicitations  even 
of  very  obscure  aothonrs  to  read  their 
Manuscripts,  or  more  liberally  assisted 
them  with  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire 
Dilly's,  where  there  is  always  abundance 
of  excellent  fare  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to 
South  ill  church,  which  is  very  near  to 
Mr.  Dilly's  house.  It  being  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament 
was  administered,  and  I  staid  to  partake 
of  it.  When  I  came  afterwards  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  room,  he  said,  "  You  did  right 
to  stay  and  receive  the  communion ;  I 
had  not  thought  of  it."  This  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  did  not  choose  to  approach 
the  altar  without  a  previous  preparation  j 
as  to  which  good  men  entertain  different 
opinions ;  some  holding  that  it  is  irreve- 
rent to  partake  of  that  ordinance  without 
considerable  premeditation ;  others,  that 
whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a 
proper  fk*ame  of  mind  to  discbarge  any 
other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may, 
without  scruple,  discharge  this  most  so- 
lemn one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe  to 
be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communi- 
cants need  not  think  a  long  train  of  pre- 
paratory forms  indispensably  necessary ; 
but  neither  should  they  rashly  and  lightly 
venture  upon  so  awful  and  mysterious  an 
institution.  Christians  must  judge  each 
for  himself,  what  degree  of  retirement 
and  selfexamiuation  is  necessary  upon 
each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I 
hope,  for  the  felicity  of  human  nature, 
many  experience,->in  fine  weather,— at 
the  country  house  of  a  friend,— consoled 
and  elevated  by  pious  exercises,>«I  ex- 
pressed myself  with  an  unrestrained  fer- 
vour to  my  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
Friend  •**  **  My  dear  sir,  I  would  fain  be 
a  good  man ;  and  I  am  very  good  now. 
I  rear  God,  and  honour  the  King ;  I  wish 
to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  l>enevolent  to  ail 
mankind."  He  looked  at  me  with  a  be- 
nignant indulgence ;  but  took  occasion  to 
give  me  wise  and  salutary  caation.  '*  Bo 
not,  sir,  accustom  yourself  to  trust  to 
impreitioru.    There  is  a  middle  state  of 
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mind  between  conviction  and  hypocrisy, 
of  which  many  are  conscious.  By  tmst- 
ing  to  impressions  a  man  may  gradaally 
come  to  yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be 
subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free 
agent,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
to  $uppo»e  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  A 
man  who  is  in  that  state  should  not  be 
suffered  to  live ;  if  he  declares  he  cannot  j 
help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and  la 
irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no 
confidence  in  him  no  more  than  in  a 
tiger.  But,  sir,  no  man  believes  himself 
to  be  impelled  irresistibly  ;  we  know  that 
he  who  says  he  believes  it  lies.  Favour- 
able impressions  at  particular  moments, 
as  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  de- 
ceitful and  dangerous.  In  general  no  man 
can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with  Goo ; 
some,  indeed,  may  have  it  revealed  to 
them.  St.  Paul,  who  wrought  miracles, 
may  have  had  a  miracle  wrought  on  him- 
self, and  may  have  obtained  snpematural 
assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and 
beatitude ;  yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  ex- 
presses strong  hope,  also  expresses  fear 
lest,  having  preached  to  others,  he  him- 
self should  be  a  castaway." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  Bishop  of  our 
acquaintance,  as  to  there  being  merit  in 
religions  faith,  being  mentioned ; — John- 
son.  "  Why  yes,  sir,  the  most  licentioos 
man,  were  hell  open  before  him,  would 
not  take  the  most  beautiful  strumpet  to 
his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  Apostle  says,' 
live  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin*,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of 
the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour. 
After  some  conversation,  which  he  de- 
sired me  to  remember,  he,  at  my  request, 
dictated  to  me  as  follows : 

"  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  in- 
quiry is  not  necessary ;  for  whatever  is 
the  cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are 
evidently  and  confessedly  so  corrupt  that 
all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  in- 
sufficient to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

**  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
the  conception  of  vicarious  punishments, 
it  is  an  opinion  which  has  had  possession 
of  mankind  in  all  ages.     There  is  no 

•  Dr.  Ogden,  in  his  second  sermon  •*  On 
tbe  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,'*  with  ad- 
mirable acuteness  thus  addresses  the  oppnsers 
of  tlut  doctrine,  which  accounts  for  the  coa- 
fusion,  sin,  and  misery  which  we  fimi  in  this 
life :  "  It  would  he  severe  in  God,  you  think, 
to  degrade  us  to  such  a  sad  state  as  this  for 
the  olfence  of  our  first  parents :  but  jou  can 
allow  him  to  place  m  in  it  without  anv  induce- 
ment. Are  our  calamities  lessened  for  not 
hein^  ascribed  to  Adam!  if  your  comlition 
he  unhappy,  is  it  not  still  unhappv,  whateTcr 
was  tbe  occasion!  with  the  aggravation  of 
this  reflection,  that  if  it  was  as  irood  as  it  was 
at  flrsi  designed,  there  seems  to  l>e  aooicwhat 
the  less  reason  to  look  for  Its  amendmenu" 
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oatioB  that  has  not  use(Lthe  practice  of 
sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denie» 
the  propriety  of  vicarious  panishmeots 
holds  au  opinion  which  the  sentiments 
and  practice  of  mankind  have  contra- 
dicted from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Tlie  great  sacrifice  for  tlie  sins  of  man- 
kind was  offered  at  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture, 
'  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.'  Xo  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, it  must  be  considered  as  necessary 
to  the  government  of  the  universe  that 
God  should  make  known  his  perpetual 
and  irreconcilable  detestation  of  moral 
evil.  He  might  indeed  punish,  and  punish 
only  the  offenders;  but  as  the  end  of 
punishment  is  not  revenue  of  crimes,  but 
propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more  be- 
coming the  Divine  clemency  to  find 
another  manner  of  proceeding,  less  de- 
structive to  man,  and  at  least  equally 
powerful  to  promote  goodness.  The  end 
of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and  warn. 
That  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and 
warn  which  shows  evidently  such  abhor- 
rence of  sin  in  Goo,  as  may  deter  us  from 
it  or  strike  us  with  dread  of  vengeance 
when  we  have  committed  it.  This  is 
effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  No- 
thing could  more  testify  the  opposition 
between  the  nature  of  God  and  moral 
evil,  or  more  amply  display  hia  justice 
to  men  and  angels,  to  all  orders  and  suc- 
cessions of  beings  than  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  highest  and  purest  nature, 
even  for  Divinity  itself,  to  pacify  the 
demands  of  vengeance  by  a  painful  death ; 
of  which  the  natural  effect  will  be,  that 
when  justice  is  appeased  there  is  a  pro- 
per place  fur  the  exercise  of  mercy  ;  and 
that  such  propitiation  shall  supply,  in 
some  degree,  the  invperfections  of  our 
obedience  and  the  inefiicacy  of  our  re- 
pentance :  for,  obedience  and  repentance, 
each  a«  we  can  perform,  are  still  neces- 
sary. Our  Saviour  has  told  us  that  he 
did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to 
fulfil :  to  fulfil  the  typical  law,  by  the 
performance  of  what  tliose  types  had 
foreshown ;  and  the  moral  law,  by  pre- 
cepts of  greater  parity  and  higher  exalta- 
tion," 

CHere  he  said,  **  God  bless  you  with 
it."  I  acknowledged  myself  much  obliged 
to  him ;  but  I  begged  that  he  would  go 
on  as  to  the  propitiation  being  the  chief 
object  of  our  most  holy  faith. — He  then 
dictated  this  one  other  paragraph.] 

"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity 
is  that  of  a  universal  sacrifice  and  per- 
petual propitiation.  Other  prophets  only 
proclaimed  the  will  and  the  threaten- 
iDgii  of  God.  Chust  satisfied  his  ju- 
tice." 
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the  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer*,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  dined 
with  us.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  a 
better  provision  were  made  for  parish 
clerks.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  parish 
clerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able  to 
make  a  will  or  write  a  letter  foi*  any  body 
in  the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  t 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their 
learning  and  all  their  arts,  were  not  only 
black  but  woolly-haired.  Mr.  Palmer 
asked  how  did  it  appear  upon  examining 
the  mummies?  Dr.  Johnson  approved 
of  this  test. 

Although  npon  most  occasions  I  never 
heard  a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
advantages  of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johnson* 
he  this  day,  I  know  not  from  what  ca- 
price, took  the  other  side.  ''  I.  have  not 
observed  (said  he)  that  men  of  very  iai^e 
fortunes  enjoy  any  thing  extraordinary 
that  makes  happiness.  What  has  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  ?  What  has  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire?  The  only  great  instance 
that  I  have  ever  known  of  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth  was  that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins, 
who,  going  to  visit  Palmyra,  and  hearing- 
that  the  way  was  infested  by  robbers,  hired 
a  troop  of  Turkish  horse  to  guard  him." 

Dr.  Gibbons,  the  Dissenting  Minister, 
being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  I  took  to 
Dr.  Gibbons."  And  addressing  hiiDwif 
to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly,  added,  "  f  shall  be 
gladf  to  see  him.  Tell  him  if  he'll  call  on 
me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  to  an 
afternoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind." 

•  This  unfortnnate  person,  whose  full  name 
was  Thoma*  Fywhe  Paloier.  arterward*  went 
to  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  where  he  officiated 
as  ininUter  to  a  cong^regation  of  the  sect  wlio 
call  themeelveH  Vuilarians,  from  a  notion  that 
they  divtinctiveiy  worship  one  Odd.  because 
Uiey  deny  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity. They  do  not  advert  that  the  great  body 
Iff  the  Christian  Church,  in  maintaining  that 
niyttiery.  maintain  also  the  I/nt/v  of  the  God- 
head: the  '*  Trinity  Id  Unity!— three  per- 
sona and  ONE  God.**  The  Church  humbly 
adores  the  Divinity  as  exhibited  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Unitarian  sect  vainly  pre- 
lum es  to  comprehend  and  define  the  Al- 
mighty. Mr.  Palmer,  having  heated  his  mind 
with  political  speculations,  became  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  our  excellent  Constitution,  as 
to  compose,  publish,  and  circulate  writings, 
which  were  found  to  be  so  seditious  and  dan- 

Ierous  that,  upon  being  found  guilty  by  » 
ury,  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in'Scotland  sen- 
tr-nced  him  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years.  A  loud  clamour  against  this  sentence 
was  made  by  «ome  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  but  both  Houses  approved  of 
it  by  a  fffeat  majority  ;  and  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  Bfittleinent  for  convicts  iu  New  South 
Wales. 

[Mr.  T.  P.  Palmer  was  of  Queen's  CoUege, 
iu  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1772,  and  that  of  8.  T.  B.  is 
1781.  He  died  on  his  return  from  Botauy  Bay , 
la  the  year  1803.  M] 
t  Taken  from  Herodotus. 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of 
Sontliiil,  a  very  respectable  man  vritli  a 
very  agreeable  family)  sent  an  invitation 
to  us  to  drinic  tea.  I  remariicd  Dr.  John- 
son's very  respectful  politeness.  Thotigh 
always  fond  of  changing  the  scene,  he 
said,  "  We  must  have  Mr.  Dilly's  leave. 
We  cannot  go  from  yoar  house,  sir,  with- 
out yoor  permission."  We  all  went,  and 
were  well  satisfied  with  onr  visit.  1  how- 
ever remember  nothing  particular,  except 
a  nice  distinction  which  Dr.  Johnson 
made  with  respect  to  the  power  of  me- 
mory, maintaining  that  forgetfulness  was 
a  man's  own  fault.  "  To  remember  and 
to  recollect  (said  he)  are  different  things. 
A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect 
what  is  not  in  bis  mind ;  but  when  a 
tiling  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember 
it." 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my 
leaning  back  on  a  chair,  which  a  little 
before  I  had  perceived  to  be  broken,  and 
pleading  forgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  *'  Sir 
(•aid  he),  ita  being  broken  was  certainly 
in  yoar  mind." 

.  When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker 
was  in  eeneral  very  timorous; — John- 
son. "  No  wonder,  sir;  he  is  afraid  of 
being  shot  getting  into  a  house,  or  hanged 
when  he  has  got  out  of  It." 

He  tokl  us  that  he  had  in  <»ie  day 
written  six  sheets  of  a  translation  from 
the  fVcnch ;  adding,  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies 
of  all  the  pamphlets  written  against  me, 
as  it  is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I  known 
that  I  should  malce  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  1  should  have  been  at  pains  to 
collect  them.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a 
day  in  which  there  is  not  something  about 
me  in  the  newspapers." 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to 
LutoB  Hoe,  to  see -Lord  Bute's  magnifi- 
cent seat,  for  which  I  had  obtained  a 
ticket.  As  we  entered  the  park  I  talked 
in  a  high  style  of  roy  old  friendship  with 
Lord  Mountstnart,  and  said,  "  I  shall 
probably  be  much  at  this  place."  The 
Sage,  awareof  human  vicissitudes,  gently 
checked  me :  **  Don't  yon  be  too  sure  of 
that."  He  made  two  or  three  peculiar 
observations ;  as  when  shown  the  botani- 
cal garden,  "  Is  not  every  garden  a 
botanical  garden  1"  When  told  that  there 
was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several 
miles :  **  That  is  making  a  very  foolish 
use  of  the  ground ;  a  little  of  it  is  very 
well."  When  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  walk  on  the  pleasure  ground; 
"  Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  walk  tliere?  Here's  a  fine 
tree,  let's  get  to  the  top  of  it."  But  upon 
the  whole  he  was  very  much  pleased. 
He  said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do 
aot  regret  having  come  to  see.     It  is  a 


very  stately  place,  indeed  ;  in  the  house 
magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to  conveni- 
ence, nor  convenience  to  magnificence. 
The  library  is  very  splendid  ;  tlie  dignity 
of  the  rooms  is  very  great ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  pictures  is  beyond  expectation, 
beyond  hope.'' 

It  happened  without  any  previous  con- 
cert that  we  visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute 
upon  the  King's  birthday  ;  we  dined  and 
drank  his  Majesty's  health  at  an  inn  in 
the  village  of  Lnton. 

In  the  evening  1  put  him  in  mind  of 
his  promise  to  favonr  me  with  a  copy  of 
his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to 
comply  with  this  earnest  request,  by  dic- 
tating it  to  me  from  his  memory ;  for  he 
believed  that  he  himsdf  had  no  copy. 
There  was  an  animated  glow  in  his  coun- 
tenance while  he  thus  recalled  his  high- 
minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous 
action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which 
I  was  counsel.  The  Society  of  Procu- 
ratort,  or  Attorneys,  entitled  to  practise 
in  the  inferionr  Courts  at  Edinbuiigh,  had 
obtained  a  royal  charter,  in  which  they 
had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient  dc'- 
signation  of  Procurators  changed  into 
that  of  SolicitorSf  from  a  notion,  as  they 
supposed,  that  it  was  more  genteel;  and 
this  new  title  they  displayed  by  a  publick 
advertisement  for  a  General  Meeting  at 
their  HalU 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  na- 
tion is  not  distinguished  for  humour; 
and,  indeed,  what  happened  on  this  occa- 
sion may  in  some  degree  justify  the 
remark;  for  although  this  society  had 
contrived  to  make  themselves  a  very 
prominent  object  for  the  ridicule  of  such 
as  might  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to 
which  it  gave  rise  was  the  following 
paragraph,  sent  to  the  newspaper  called 
•*  The  Caledonian  Mercury:* 

**  A  correspondent  informs  ns  that  the 
Worshipful  Societv  of  Chaldean* ,  Ca- 
dies,  or  Running  Stationers  of  this  city 
are  resolved,  in  imitation,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  singular  success  of  their 
brethren,  of  an  equally  respectable  So- 
ciety, to  apply  for  a  Charter  of  their 
Privileges,  particalarly  of  the  sole  privi- 
lege of  PROCURING,  ill  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of  chairmen; 
porters,  penny  postmen,  and  other  iiife- 
riour  ranks ;  their  brethren  the  R— y — l 
S— LL— .RS,  alias  P—c— RS,  before  the 
iNFERiouR  Courts  of  thIs  City,  always 
excepted. 

**  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be 
successful,  they  are  farther  resolved  not 
to  be  puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean 
themselves  with  more  equanimity  and 
decency  than  their  R-y-l,  learned,  and 
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very  modett  brethren  above  mentioned 
have  done,  npon  their  late  dignification 
and  exaltation." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  prosecuted  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
publisher  of  the  paper,  for  damages; 
and  the  first  jadgment  of  the  whole  Court 
very  wisely  dismissed  the  action :  Sol- 
ventur  rUu  tahuUst  tu  mlmu  abibi*. 
Bat  a  new  trial  or  review  was  granted 
npon  a  petition,  according  to  the  forms 
in  Scotland.  This  petition  I  was  engaged 
to  answer,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  great 
alacrity,  famished  me  this  evening  with 
what  follows : 

"  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the 
fortune,  or  the  fame.  Now  it  is  a  certain 
thing,  it  is  proverbially  known,  that  a 
jest  break*  no  bone*.  They  never  have 
gained  half  a  crown  less  m  the  whole 
profession  since  this  mischievous  para- 
graph has  appeared ;  and,  as  to  Iheir 
reputation,  What  is  their  reputation  but 
an  instrument  of  getting  money?  If, 
therefore,  they  have  lost  no  money,  the 
question  upon  reputation  may  be  an- 
swered by  a  very  old  position,— />c 
minimi*  non  curat  Prtetor* 

**  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an 
animu*  injuriandi,  is  not  worth  inquir- 
ing, if  no  injuria  can  be  prove«].  fiut 
the  truth  is,  there  was  no  animu*  inju- 
riandi. It  was  only  an  animu*  irri- 
^andt*,  which,  happening  to  be  exercised 
npon  a  genu*  irritabile,  produced  unex- 
pected violence  of  resentment.  Their 
irritability  arose  only  from  an  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  and  their  delight 
in  their  new  exaltation.  What  might 
have  been  borne  by  a  Procurator  conld 
not  be  borne  by  a  Solicitor,  Your  Lord- 
ships well  know  that  honore*  mutant 
more*.  Titles  and  dignities  play  strongly 
on  the  fancy.  As  a  madman  is  apt  to 
thhik  himself  grown  suddenly  great,  so 
jie  that  grows  saddenty  great  is  apt  to 
borrow  a  liltia  from-  the  madman.  To 
cooperate  with  their  resentment  would 
be  to  promote  their  frenzy ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  guess  to  what  they  might 
proceed-,  if  to  the  new  title  of  Solicitor 
should  be  added  the  elation  of  victory 
and  triumph. 

.  <^  We  consider  your  Lordships  as  the 
{MPOtectors  of  our  rights,  and  the  guardians 
of  our  virtues ;  but  believe  it  not  included 
in  yonr  high  office,  that  yoo  should  flatter 
our  vices,  or  solace  onr  vanity ;  and,  as 
vanity  only  dictates  this  prosecution,  it 
is  humbly  hoped  yonr  Lordships  will 
dismiss  it. 

"  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or 
Indierous,  to  lessen  another's  repnlation 
is  to  be  punished  by  a  jndiclaL  sentence, 

•  Mr.  Robertson  altered  this  word  to  jo- 
etimdi,  he  havinf  foood  io  Blackstone  that  to 
j>rt/<i<«  is  actiouable. 


what  punishment  can  be  sufficiently  se- 
vere for  him  who  attempts  to  dimmish 
the  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause  al- 
ready determined,  without  any  change 
in  the  state  of  the  question  ?  Does  it  not 
imply  hopes  that  the  Judges  will  change 
their  opinion  t  Is  not  uncertainty  and 
inconstancy  in  the  behest  degree  disre- 
putable to  a  Court?  Does  it  not  suppose 
that  the  former  judgment  was  temerarious 
or  negligent?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  con- 
fidence of  the  publick  ?  Will  it  not  be 
said,  that  ju*  eat  aut  incognitum  aut 
vayum  ?  and  will  not  the  consequence  be 
drawn,  mi*era  e*t  *ervitu*  ?  Will  not  • 
the  niles  of  action  be  obscure?  Will  not 
be  who  knows  himself  wrong  to-day  hope 
that  the  Courts  of  Justice  will  think  him. 
right  to-morrow?  Surely,  my  Lords, 
these  are  attempts  of  dangerous  tendency, 
which  the  Solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the 
law,  should  have  foreseen  and  avoided. 
It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant  printer  to 
appeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  but 
from  lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers, 
who  have  practised  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  have  now  raised  themselves 
to  a  higher  denomination,  it  might  be 
expected  that  they  should  know  the  reve. 
rence  due  to-  a  Judicial  determination.; 
and,  having  been  once  dismissed,  should 
sit  down  in  silence." 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention  that  the- 
Court,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  without 
having  a  single  additional  circumstance 
before  them,  reversed  their  own  Judg. 
ment,  made  a  serious  matter  of  this  dull 
and  foolish  joke,  and  adjudged  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson to  pay  to  the  Society  five  pounds 
(sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit.  The 
decision  will  seem  strange  to  English 
lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to 
return  to  London.  He  was  very  pleasant 
at  breakfast;  I  mentioned  a  friend  of 
mine  having  resolved  never  to  marry  a 
pretty  woman.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  « 
very  foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to 
marry  a  pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of 
itself  very  estimable.  No,  sir,  I  would 
prefer  a  prelty  woman,  unless  there  are 
objections  to  her.  A  pretty  woman  may 
be  foolish  ;  a  pretty  woman  may  be 
wicked.;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like 
me«  Bnt  there  is  no  such  danger  in  mar- 
rying  a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended  ; 
she  will  not  be  persecuted  if  she  does 
not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  woman, 
if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can  find 
a  readier  way  than  another;  and  that  is 
all." 

_  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's 
chaise  to  Shefford,  where  talking  of  Lord 
Bute's  never  going  to  Scotland,  be  said. 
"  As  an  EnglTshman,  I  shonid  wish  all 
the  Scotob  gentlemen  should  be  educated 
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in  Englaml ;  Scotland  would  become  a 
province;  they  would  Rpend  all  their 
rents  in  Enfland."  llils  is  a  snhject  of 
macb  conseqaence  and  mtich  delicacy. 
The  advantage  of  an  English  edacation  is 
nnqnestlonably  Very  great  to  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen of  talents  and  ambition;  and 
regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
other  means,  might  be  effectually  used 
to  prevent  them  from  being  totally 
estranged  from  their  native  country,  any 
more  than  a  Cumberland  or  Northumber- 
land gentleman  who  has  been  educated 
in  the  South  of  England.  I  own,  indeed, 
that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  have  neither  talents  nor 
ambition,  to  be  educated  in  England, 
where  they  may  be  perhaps  distinguished 
only  b^  a  nickname,  lavish  their  fortune 
in  giving  expensive  entertainments  to 
those  who  laugti  at  them,  and  saunter 
about  as  mere  idle  insienificant  hangers- 
on  even  upon  the  fooHsn  great ;  when,  if 
they  had  been  judiciously  brought  up  at 
home,  they  might  have  been  comfortable 
and  creditable  members  of  society. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate 
parting  from  my  revered  friend,  who 
was  taken  up  by  the  Bedford  coach  and 
carried  to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with 
Messieurs  Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at 
Bedford ;  dined  with  the  officers  of  the 
militia  of  the  county,  and  next  day  pro- 
ceeded on  my  journey. 

"  TO  BENNBT  L/INGTON,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIB, 

**  How  welcome  your  account  of  your- 
self and  your  invitation  to  your  new 
bouse  wi^s  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  consider  our  friendship  not  only 
as  formed  by  choice,  but  as  matured  by 
time.  We  have  been  now  long  enough 
acquainted  to  have  many  images  in  com- 
mon, and  therefore  to  have  a  source  of 
conversation  which  neither  the  learning 
nor  the  wit  of  a  new  companion  can 
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ny  Lives  are  now  published ;  and 
if  you  will  tell  me  whither  I  shall  send 
them,  that  they  may  come  to  you,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  without 
them. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Mrs.  Thrale  is  disincnmbered  of  her 
brewhouse;  and  that  it  seemed  to  the 
purchaser  so  far  from  an  evil  that  he  was 
content  to  give  for  it  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  Is  the  na- 
tion ruined  ? 

"  Please  to  make  my  respectful  com- 
pliments to  Lady  Rothes,  and  keep  me 
m  the  memory  of  all   the  little  dear 
family,  particularly  Mrs.  Jane. 
**  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Bolt  Court,  June  16, 1781." 


Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uni- 
form and  extensive,  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  principle.  He  not  only  bestowed 
liberally  out  of  bis  own  purse,  but,  what 
is  more  difficult  as  welt  as  rare,  would 
beg  from  others  when  he  had  proper 
objects  in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously 
as  well  as  humanely.  Mr.  Philip  Met- 
CHlfe  tells  me,  that  when  he  has  asked 
him  for  some  money  for  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  Mr.  Metcalfo  has  offered  what 
Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insisted  on 
taking  less,  saying,  '*  No,  no,  sir;  we 
must  not  pamper  them." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  one  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  executors,  for  the 
following  note,  which  was  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  and  which, 
we  may  presume,  his  unaffiected  modesty 
prevented  him  tvom  communicating  to 
me  with  the  other  letters  from  Dr.  John- 
son with  which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish 
me.  However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does 
honour  to  that  illustrious  painter  and 
most  amiable  man,  I  am  happy  to  intro- 
duce it. 

"  TO  SIR  iOSUCA  RE.rW)U». 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  It  was  not  before  yesterday  that  I  re- 
ceived your  splendid  benefaction.  To  a 
hand  so  liberal  in  distributing,  I  hope 
nobody  will  envy  the  power  of  acquiring. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Jane  M,  ITSl." 

"  TO  THOMAS  ASTLE,  ESQ. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  AM  ashamed  that  you  have  been  forced 
to  call  so  often  for  your  books,  but  it  has 
been  by  no  fault  on  either  side.  They 
have  never  been  out  of  my  hands,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  at  home  without  seetog 
you ;  for  to  see  a  man  so  skilful  io  the 
antiquities  of  my.  country  is  an  opportuo 
nity  of  improvement  net  willingly  to  be 
missed. 

"  Your  notes  on  Alfred*  appear  tome 
very  judicious  and  accurate,  but  they  are 
too  few.  Many  things  familiar  to  yo« 
are  nnknown  to  me  At^d  to  most  others; 
and  yon  must  not  think  too  favonrabfy 
of  your  readers;  by  supposing  them 
knowing  you  will  leave  them  ignorant. 
Measwe  of  land,  and  value  of  money,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  state  with  care. 
Had  the  Saxons  any  gold  coin? 

"  I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  vaan*- 
nere  and  transaetioBS  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  haivevranted  either  diligcnee  or  op- 

•  The  Will  of  Kinff  Alfred,  alluded  to  io  Uiis 
letter,  from  the  ori^loal  Saxon,  iu  tlie  library 
of  Mr.  Astle,  has  been  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  University  of  Oxford; 
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pori«Hiity,  or  both.  You,  sir,  hnve  great 
oppoitonities,  aad  I  wish  you  both  dili- 
gence and  success. 

"  I  am,  am,  &c. 
"July  17,  iT«i."      *•  Sam.  Johnson." 

Tbe  following  curioiM  anecdote  I  insert 
in  Dr.  Barney's  own  words.  Dr.  Burney 
related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  partiality 
which  his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Burney's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley, 
well  known  in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of 
the  PhiloMpker  <if  Meusingham  :  who, 
from  the  Ramblers  and  Plan  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  long  before  the  anthour's 
fame  was  established  by  the  dictionary 
itself,  or  any  other  work,  had' conceived 
•ach  a  reverence  for  him  that  he  ear- 
nestly begged  Dr.  Burney  to  give  him 
the  cover  of  the  first  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  as  a  relick  of  so  esti- 
mable a  writer.  This  was  in  1765.  In 
ireo,  when  Dr.  Bttrney  visited  Dr.  John- 
son at.  the  Temple  in  London,  where  he 
had  then  chambers,  he  happened  to  arrive 
there  before  be  was  up ;  and  being  shown 
into  the  room  where  he  was  to  breakfast, 
finding  himself  alone,  he  examined  the 
c^itenls  of  the  apartment  to  try  whether 
he  could  undiscovered  steal  any  thing  to 
send  to  hia  friend  Bewley,  as  anotiier 
relick  of  the  admirable  Dr.  Johnson. 
Bat  finding  nothing  better  to  hia  pur- 
pose, he  cut  some  bristles  oflf  of  his 
hearth  broom,  and  enclosed  them  in  a 
l«tter  to  his  country  enthusiast,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  doe  reverence.  The 
Doctor  was  so  sensible  of  the  honour 
done  biro  by  a  man  of  genins  and  science, 
to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that 
he  said  to  Dr.  Burney,  **  Sir,  there  is  no 
man  possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
modesty  but  must  be  flattered  with  the 
admiration  of  such  a  man.  I'll  give  him 
a  set  of  my  Lives  if  he  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  accept  of  them."  In  this  he 
kent  his  word  ;  and  Dr.  Burney  had  not 
only  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  his  friend 
with  a  present  more  worthy  of  his  ac- 
ceptance than  the  segment  from  the 
heurtfa  broom,  but  soon  after  introducing 
hira  to  Dr.  Johnson  fainaself  in  Bolt 
Coort,  with  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  conversing  a  considerable  time,  not  a 
fortnight  before  his  death ;  which  hap- 
pened in  St.  Martin's  Street,  during  his 
visit  to  Dr.  Burney;  in  the  house  where 
the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and 
died  before. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books 
is  the  fotlowing  minute : 

"  August  9,  3  P.  M.  Stat.  72,  in  the 
summer  house  ai  Streatham. 

**  After  innumerable  resolutions  formed 
and  neglected,  I  have  retired  hither  to 
plan  a  life  of  greater  dillgeoce,  in  hope 


that  I  may  yet  b«  a««fal,  and  be  daily 
better  prepared  to  appear  before  my 
Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  whose  infi- 
nite mercy  I  humbly  call  for  asalstaaee 
and  support. 

**  My  purpose  is, 

**  To  .pasa  eight  hoars  every  day  in 
some  senous  em|rfoyra«nt. 

**  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ 
the  next  six.  week»  upon  the  Italian  lan- 
guage for  my  aettled  study." 

How  venerably  pious  does  be  appear 
in  these  moments  of  solitude,  and  now 
spirited  are  hia  resolutions  for  t^  im< 
provement  of  bis  mind,  even  in  elegant 
literature,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life,  and  wlien  afflicted  with  many  com- 
plaints. 

In  aabimn  he  w^it  to  Oxford,  Bir- 
minghant,  Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for 
which  very  good  reasons  might  be  given 
in  tJie  conjectural  yet  positive  oraaner  of 
writers,  who  are  proad  to  account  for 
every  event  which  they  relate.  He  him- 
self, however,  aays,  **  The  motives  of  my 
journey  I  hardly  know  ;  I  omitted  it  last 
year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it 
again  *."  But  some  good  considerations 
arise,  amongst  which  is  the  kindly  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Bir- 
mingham. "  Hector  is  likewise  an  old 
friend,  the  only  companion  of  my  child- 
hood that  passed  through  the  school  with 
me.  We  have  always  loved  one  another ; 
perhaps  we  may  be  made  better  by  some 
serious  conversation,  of  which,  however, 
I  have  no  distinct  h<Mpe.^' 

He  says  too,  "  At  Lichfield,  my  native 
place,  I  hope  to  show  a  good  example  by 
frequent  attendance  on  public  worship.'^ 

My  corresp<mdence  with  him  daring 
the  rest  of  titis  year  was.,  I  know  not 
why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my  side. 
I  wrote  him  one  tetter  to  introduce  Mr. 
Sinclair  (now  Sir  John),  the  member 
for  Caithness,  to  his.  aoq^uaintance;  and 
informed  him  in  another,  that  my  wife 
had  again  been  affected  with  alarming 
symptoms  of  iUness. 

In  1782  his  complaints  increased,  and 
the  history  of  his  life  this  year  i^  little 
more  than  a  mournful  recital  of  the  vari- 
ations of  his  illness,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  however,  it  will  appear  from  his 
letters  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
in  no  degree  impaired. 

'*  TO  JAMBS  BOSWBU.,  ESQ. 
<'  DBAH  SIR, 

"  I  SIT  down  lo  answer  yoar  letter  on 
the  aame  day  in  which  I  received  it,  and 
am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the 
year  Is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be  at 
ease  while   be  knows   himself   in   the 
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"WPOfig ;  and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself 
with  my  long  silence.  Tlie  letter  relating 
to  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  was,  I  believe, 
.Jiever  brought. 

**  My  health  has  been  tottering  Uils 
last  year :  and  I  can  give  no  very  laud- 
able account  of  my  time.  I  am  always 
hoping  to  do  better  than  I  have  ever 
hitherto  done. 

"  My  Journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staf- 
fordshire was  not  pleasant;  for  what 
enjoyment  has  a  sick  man  visiting  the 
sick  ? — Shall  we  ever  have  another  fk-olick 
like  onr  jonrney  to  the  Hebrides  ? 

"  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will 
surmount  her  complaints ;  in  losing  her 
yon  will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  tost, 
without  stability,  by  the  waves  of  life*. 
I  wish  both  her  and  you  very  many  years, 
and  very  happy. 

"  For  some  months  past  I  have  been 
so  withdrawn  from  the  world  that  I  can 
send  you  nothing  particular.  All  your 
tfyiends,  however,  are  well,  and  will  be 
glad  of  your  return  to  London. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Yours,  most  affectionately, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  January  »,  1782.»» 

At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than 
he  had  once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Levett, 
which  event  he  thus  communicated  to 
Dr.. Lawrence. 

"SIB, 

"  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was 
last  night  eminently  cheerful,  died  this 
morning.  The  man  who  lay  in  the  same 
room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got 
up  and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but 
without  effect.  He  then  called  Mr.  Hol- 
der, the  apothecary,  who,  though  when 
he  came  he  thought  him  dead,  opened  a 
vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.  So  has 
ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  useftal  and 
very  blameless  man.  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«'  January  17, 1782.»» 

In  one  of  his  meqjiorandum  books  in 
my  possession  is  the  following  entry : 
**  January  20,  Sunday.  Robert '  Levett 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bride- 
well, between  one  and  two  in  the  after, 
noon.  He  died  on  Thursdajr  17,  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instantane- 
ous death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful 
friend ;  I  have  known  him  from  about 
46.  Commendavi.  May  €rOD  have  mercy 
on  him.    May  he  have  mercy  on  me." 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard 

•  The  truth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  tad 
experience. 
[Mrs.  Boiwell  died  Jane  4, 1799.    M.] 


for  Levett  f ,  that  he  honoured  his  memory 
with  the  following  pathetick  verses : 

**  CoNDBMM*o  to  Hope**  delusire  mine, 

A*  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 
Well  tried  throurh  many  a  Taririnr  year. 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

or  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 
Yet  still  be  fills  affeciion*s  eye, 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind. 
Nor.  letter'd  arrogance  ),  deny 

Tny  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 
When  faintinR  Nature  call'd  for  aid. 

And  hovering  Death  prepared  the  blow. 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayM 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 
In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known. 

His  ready  iielp  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pourd  bis  groan. 

And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die  §. 
No  summons  mockM  by  chill  4elay, 

No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride ; 
Tiie  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 
His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  romd,. 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 

His  single  talent  well  employ'd. 
The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Onfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  Arm,  bis  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  bis  «ightieth  year  was  nigh. 
Then,  with  no  throbs  of  flery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.^ 

In  one  of  Johnson's  registers  of  this 
year,  there  occurs  the  following  ciurious 
passage :  "  Jan.  20.  The  Ministry  is  dis- 
solved. I  prayed  with  Fiaucis,  and  gave 
thanksjj."  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  whether  there  are  two  distinct 
particulars  mentioned  here  f  Or  that  we 
are  to  understand  the  giving  of  thanks  to 
be  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Ministry  ?  In  support  of  the  last  of 
these  conjectures  may  be  urged  his  mean 
opinion  of  that  Ministry,  which  has  fre- 
quently appeared  in-  the  course  of  this 
work ;  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
what  he  said  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Seward  : — "  I  am  glad  the  ministry  is 
removed.  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility 
never  disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent 
a  messenger  into  the  City  to  take  up  a 
printer,  the.jmessenger  was  taken  up  in- 
stead  of  the  printer,  and  committed  by 
the  sitting  Alderman.  If  they  sent  one 
army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first 

t  See  an  account  of  him  in  *'  Tlie  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  Feb.  178S. 

I  In  both  editions  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  letter'd  ignortmet**  u 
printed. 

$  Johnson  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus: 
*'  And  Labour  steals  an  hour  to  die." 
But  be  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  present 
reading. 

II  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  a09< 
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army  was  defeated  and  taken  before  the 
second  arrived.  I  will  not  say  that  what 
they  did  was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was 
always  done  at  a  wrong  time." 

**  TO  MRS.  STRAHAN. 
"  DBAR  MADAH, 

"  Mrs.  Williams  showed  me  yoar  kind 
letter.  This  little  habitation  is  now  but 
a  melancholy  place,  clonded  with  the 
gloom  of  disease  and  death.  Of  the  foar 
inmates,  one  has  been  suddenly  snatched 
away ;  two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflic- 
tive and  dangerous  illness;  and  I  tried 
yesterday  to  gain  some  relief,  by  a  third 
bleeding,  from  a  disorder  which  has  for 
some  time  distressed  me,  and  I  think 
myself  to-day  much  better. 

'*  I  am  glad,  dear  madam,  to  hear  that 
you  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath. 
Let  me  once  more  entreat  you  to  stay  till 
yonr  health  is  not  only  obtained,  but  con- 
firmed. Your  fortune  is  such  as  that  no 
moderate  expense  deserves  yonr  care; 
and  you  have  a  husband  who,  I  believe, 
does  not  regard  it.  Stay,  therefore,  till 
you  are  quite  well.  I  am,  for  my  part, 
verv  much  deserted ;  but  complaint  is 
nseless.  I  hope  God  will  bless  yon,  and 
I  desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish  tior 
me.    I  am,  dear  biadam, 

"  Yonr  most  hnrable  servant, 

"  Feb.  i,  i78a."       "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  EDWARD  MALONB,  KM). 
"  SIR, 

"  I  HATE  for  many  weeks  been  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  have  gone  out  only 
in  a  coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I  can 
use  all  the  freedom  that  sickness  requires. 
Do  not  therefore,  take  it  amiss  that  I  am 
not  with  yon  and  Dr.  Fanner.    I  hope 
hereafter  to  see  you  often. 
*'  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Feb.  27, 1783."     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HOPE  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon 
foe  able  to  enjoy  the  kindness  of  my 
friends.  I  think  this  wild  adherence  to 
Chatterton*  more  unaccountable  than 
the  obstinate  defence  of  Ossian.  In 
Ossian  there  is  a  national  pride  which 
may  be  forgiven,  though  it  cannot  be 

•  CThifl  note  was  In  answer  to  one  which 
acoonpanied  one  or  the  earliest  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  of  Chatterton's  forrery.  eati- 
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applauded.  In  Chalterton  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  resolution  to  say  again  what 
has  once  been  said.    I  am,  sir, 

'*  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  March  a,  1782.*' 

These  short  letters  show  the  regard 
which  Dr.  Johnson  entertained  for  Mr. 
Malone,  who  the  more  he  is  known  is 
the  more  highly  valued.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Johnson  was  prevented 
from  sharing  the  elegant  hospitality  of 
that  gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  would 
in  every  respect  have  been  fully  gratified. 
Mr.  Malone,  who  has  so  ably  succeeded 
him  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare,  has,  in 
his  Preface,  done  great  and  just  honour 
to  Johnson's  memory. 

«  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  UCUFIELD. 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  I  WENT  away  ftx>m  Lichfield  ill,  and 
have  had  a  troublesome  time  with  my 
breath  ;  for  some  weeks  I  have  been  dis- 
ordered by  a  c<dd,  of  which  I  could  not 
get  the  violence  abated  till  I  had  been 
let  blood  three  times.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  so  bad  but  that  I  could  have 
written,  and  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

*'  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy ; 
both  Wiiiiams  and  Desmoulins,  and  my- 
self are  very  sickly :  Frank  is  not  well, 
and  poor  Levett  died  in  bis  bed  the  other 
day,  by  a  sudden  stroke ;  I  suppose  not 
one  minnte  passed  between  health  and 
death  ;  so  uncertain  are  human  things. 

''  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world 
;ibout  me ;  I  hope  your  scenes  are  more 
cheerful.  But  whatever  befalls  ns,  though 
it  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is  useless  and 
foolish,  and  perhaps  sinful,  to  be  gloomy. 
Let  ns,  therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy 
as  we  can ;  though  the  loss  of  ft'iends  will 
be  felt,  and  poor  Levett  had  been  a 
faithful  adherent  for  thirty  years. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omis- 
I  hope  to  mend  that 


ot  ^nitttvnon  •  lorvrry,  en 

Observations  on  the  Poei 

attributed  to  Thomas  aowiejr," &c.    Mr.  Tt 
nas  Warionl  very  able  **  Inquiry' 
about  three  months  afterwards:  and 


appeared 

Jd  Mr.Tyr* 

wbiu's  admirable  <'  Vindication  of  bin  Ap|ien- 


diz,"  fo  the  summer  of  tbe  same  year,  leA 
the  believers  in  his  dariiiy  imposture  ootliinr 
but  "  the  resolution  to  ssy  again  what  had 
been  said  before,''  Paring,  however,  as  the 


sion  of  writing; 
and  ray  other  faults, 


Let  me  have  your 


pravers. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
the  whole  company  of  my  friends. 

"  I  am,  MY  DEAR, 

"  Your  most  hnmble  servant, 
*'  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  London,  March  3,  1783." 

Action  was,  and  wild  as  was  tbe  adherence  to 
Chatterton.  both  were  ireatly  exceeded  io 
1796  and  the  following  year,  by  a  still  more 
audacious  imposture,  and  tbe  pertinacity  of 
one  of  its  adherents,  who  has  immortalized  his 
name  by  publishinf  a  bulky  volume,  of  which 
the  direct  and  manifest  object  was,  to  prove 
tbe  auihenticity  of  certain  papers  attributed 
to  Shakspeare,  after  the  fabricator  of  the 
spurious  trash  had  publickly  acknowledged 
the  imposture !    M.J 
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TO  TRl  SAVS. 
"  ORAR  H.IDAH, 

'<  My  last  was  but  a  dall  letter,  and  I 
know  not  that  this  will  be  much  more 
chcerfat;  I  are,  however,  willing  to 
write,  becaose  yon  are  deatroas  to  near 
from  me. 

"  My  disorder  has  now  began  its  ninth 
week,  for  it  is  not  yet  over.  I  was  last 
Thursday  blooded  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  have  since  foand  myself  much  re> 
lieved,  but  I  am  very  tender  and  easily 
hurt;  so  that  since  w«  parted  I  have 
liad  but  little  comfort,  but  I  hope  ilut 
the  spring  will  recover  me  ;  and  that  in 
the  summer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again, 
for  1  will  not  delay  my  viait  another 
year  to  the  end  of  antnmn. 

**  I  have,  by  advertising,  fonnd  poor 
Mr.  Levett's  brothers  in  Yorkahire,  wlio 
will  take  the  little  he  has  left:  it  is  bnl 
little,  yet  it  will  be  welcome,  far  I  be- 
lieve they  are  of  very  low  condition. 

"To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  but 
sickness  and  death,  is  hot  a  gloomy  state ; 
but  i  hope  better  timet,  even  in  tliis 
world,  will  come,  and  whatever  this 
world  may  withhold  or  give,  w«  shall 
be  hfippy  in  «  better  state.  Pray  for 
roe,  my  dear  Lacy. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  Miss  Adey,  andmy  old  friend,  Hetty 
Bailey,  and  to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies. 

*'  I  am,  DKAR  MAOkH, 

'•  Yoars,  affectionately, 

''  SikM.  JoHMaON." 
*'  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  19,  178^'' 

On  the  day  on  which  tliis  letter  was 
written,  he  thus  feelingly  mentions  his 
respected  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Law. 
reuce: — "  Poor  Lawrence  has  almost 
lost  the  wnse  of  hearing ;  and  I  have 
lost  the  convers;»tion  of  «  learned,  intel- 
ligent, and  communicative  companion, 
and  a  friend  whom  long  familiarity  has 
much  endeared.  Lawrence  is  one  of 
the  best  men  whom  I  have  known. — 
*  Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus  *.'  *'  i 

It  was  Dr.  Jolmson's  custom,  when 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lawrence  concerning 
his  own  health,  to  use  the  Latin  iangoagc. 
I  have  been  favoured  by  Mies  Lawrence 
with  one  of  these  letters  as  a  specimen  : 

**  T.  Lawrencio,  MediQOy  S. 
"  Novum  friguSf  nova  tusaia,  nova 
Mpirandi  difficultas,  novam  sanguinis 
missionem  suadent,  qunm  tamen  te 
inconsulto  nolim  jCeri.  Ad  te  venire 
vix  possum,  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venias. , 
Licere  vel  non  licere  uno  verbo  dicen- . 
dwn  est;  aet^ra  tnihi  et   Holduroi 

•  Prayer*  ami  Meriitatioas  p.  van. 

*  Mr.  Hntder,  «a«he  Strand,  Dr.  JohnsMt^ 
apotliccary. 


reliqneri*.  Si  per  te  ticet,  imperatur 
nuncio  Holderum  ad  me  deducere. 

**  Maiis  CatendU,  178S. 

**  Postqudm  tu  discesseris,  qub  me 
vertam  %  ?** 

**  TO  CAPtAIN  LANGTON$,  TN  ROCHESTSB. 
'*  DEAR  SIR, 

**  It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  whatever  has  been  the  reason, 
neither  you  have  written  to  me,  nor  I -to 
you.  To  let  fi-iendship  die  away  by  neg- 
ligeoce  and  silence  is  certainly  not  wise. 
It  is  voluntarily  to  throw  away  one  of 
the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary  pil- 
grimage, of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  mnst 
be,  taken  Anally  away,  he  that  travels  on 
alone  will  wonder  how  his  esteem  conld 
be  so  little.  Do  not  forget  me ;  you  see 
that  I  do  not  forget  you.  It  is  pleasing 
In  the  silence  of  solitude  to  think,  that 
there  is  one  at  least,  however  distant,  of 
whose  benevolence  there  is  little  doubt, 
and  whom  there  is  yet  hope  of  seeing 
again. 

**  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted, 
the  history  is  mournful.    The  spring  of 

X  Snon  aifter  the  above  Mter  Dr.  Lanrfienee 
left  Lootlon,  but  not  before  the  palsj  had 
made  so  greai  a  proflrresa  at  to  render  iiii« 
unable  to  write  for  bimseif.  The  foilowinff 
are  extraris  from  letter*  addressed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  one  of  his  daughters: 

'*  You  will  easily  believe  wiih  what  elad- 
iiess  I  mad  itiat  yon  hftd  heard  once  anin 
that  voice  to  which  we  have  ail  so  often  de> 
ligrhted  to  attend.  May  you  often  tiear  it.  If 
«e  bad  hia  miod  and  bis  t«tir«ie,  we  could 
•pare  (be  rest. 

"  I  am  not  Timorous,  but  much  better  than 
when  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  held  my  pulse  the 
fast  time,  fie  so  kind  'as  to  let  me  know, 
rr»m  one  little  inter?al  to  aaolber.  the  »ta«e 
or  his  tH>dy.  1  am  pleased  that  be  rsnembera 
me,  and  hope  that  it  never  can  be  possible 
for  roe  to  forget  him.    July  22,  I78».*» 

'*  1  am  much  deiifhted  even  with  the  small 
adviiKees  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes 
towards  retsovery.  if  we  cnuld  have  ag«in 
but  his  mind,  an<i  his  toneue  in  his  mind,  and 
his  riffht  hand,  we  sboakt  not  much  lament 
the  re»i.  1  should  not  despair  of  helpiag  the 
welled  hand  by  electricity,  If  it  were  fre- 
quently and  dirigentiy  s<ippHed. 

<«  tisc  me  know  from-tHne  to  tine  whatever 
happens;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  vou,  how 
oiucli  I  am  interested  in  every  change.    Aag. 

•*  Tliongh  the  accwont  with  arMcli  you  fa- 
vonrad  nie  in  your  last  letter  cohIA  not  give 
me  the  pleasure  that  1  wii;bed,  yet  i  waaglad 
to  receive  it;  for  my  affection  to  toy  dear 
friend  makes  me  desirous  of  knowing  his 
«t«re,  whatever  it  be.  I  be»,  tb^efore,  that 
yon  ootitinae  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to 
rime,  all  that  you  o(»erve. 

"  Many  fits  of-iteverc  illness  have,  fbr  about 
three  nmnth*  pnet,  forced  my  kind  physieian 
«»<*e«  upon  my  mind,  t  am  now  better;  and 
hope  graikmie,  tis  ived  as  disrre««,  can  tie  a 
MAtive  \«t  reaietrtbrance.  Bolt  ^murt,  Fteet 
Street,  Feb.  4,  1783." 

4  Mr.  Langton  be4ngatthi»c1ni»on4utyat 
Rochester,  he  is  addressed  by  his  Mtlit^inr 
title.  ' 
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Utnt  y€ar  dAprired  me  of  TlHnKle,  a  man, 
whose  iey«  for  fifteen  years  had  scarcely 
been  turned  upon  lue  bat  with  respe^it  or 
tenderness  ;  for  such  another  friend,  the 
general  cooree  ci  human  things  will  not 
Bttffer  Man  to  hope.  I  paraed  the  sum- 
mer at  Streatham,  bat  there  was  no 
Thrale ;  and  baTinrg  id^ed  away  the  som- 
mer  with  a  weakly  body  and  neglected 
mind,  I  made  a  joarney  to  Staffordshire 
-on  the  edge  of  winter.  The  season  was 
dreary :  I  was  sickty,  and  foond  the 
firiends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see.  After 
a  sorrowYnl  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  ha- 
bitation poBsessied  for  the  present  by  two 
■siek  woracn,  where  my  dear  old  fV-iend 
Mr.  Levett,  to  whom,  as  he  nsed  to  teU 
me,  I  owe  your  a«qoatot«nce,  Hied  a  few 
w«ek«  ago,  saddenly  in  his  bed ;  there 
pmsed  not,  I  believe,  a  minnte  between 
health  and  death.  At  night,  as  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's,  i  was  masing  in  my  chamber, 
I  thought  with  oneommon  earnestness, 
that,  however  I  might  alter  my  mode  of 
life,  or  wliitlieraoeTer  I  might  remove,  I 
would  eaiteavKMir  to  retain  Levett  about 
me ;  in  the  momtng  my  servant  brought 
me  word  that  LeVett  was  called  to  ano- 
ther state,  a  state  for  which,  I  think,  be 
was  not  unprepared,  for  be  was  very 
useful  to  the  poor.  How  much  soever 
I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had 
valued  him  more*. 

**  I  have  myself  been  ill  i^re  than 
eight  weeks  of  a  disorder,  (n>m  which, 
at  the  expense  of  about  fifty  ounces  of 
blood,  I  hope  I  am  now  recovering. 

*'  Yoa,  dear  sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more 
cbeerfal  scene;  you  see  George  fond  of 
his  book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and 
lively,  with  my  own  little  Jenny  equal 
to  the  best :  and  in  whatever  can  contri- 
bute to  your  quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have 
X«ady  Eothes  ready  to  concur.  May 
whatever  you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased, 
and  whatever  you  suffer  of  evil  be  dimi- 
xushed.    I  am.  dear  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

'*  &AU,  Johnson.'' 

«  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  so,  i783." 

"  TO  MR.  HECTOR,  IN  BIRBIMOHAMIt. 
**  BBAR  SIR, 

**  I  HOPE  I  do  aot  very  grossly  flatter 
myself  to  imagine  that  you   and  dear 

•  Johavon  has  here  expressec)  a  sentiment 
similar  to  that  contained  inoneof  Sbcmton^'s 
Stanzas,  to  which  in  hit  life  of  that  i»oet  he 
iaa  f  iven  high  praise : 
•«  1  prited  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  tlMt  iMdfiieaired  me  berore ; 
■Bat  fum  ttiey  are  ^n«  and  I  aigh. 

And  I  .grieve  that  I  ■  prised  tlicm  no  aore." 

t  A  part  orihin  letter  having:  been  torn  off, 
I  bare,  rroin  the 'evident'  meaning,  sapplied  a 


Mrs.  Careless  t  will  be  gtod  to  bear  some 
account  of  me.  I  performed  the  journey 
to  London  with  very  little  Inconvenience, 
and  «ame  safe  to  ray  habitation,  where  I 
fomkl  nothing  but  ill  health,  and,  of  con- 
aetinence,  very  little  idieerfulwess.  I  then 
went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  coon, 
try,  where  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold 
which  iins  hung  eight  weeks  upon  me, 
and  from  which  I  am^  at  the  expense  of 
*fty  onneee  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my  reco- 
very to  warm  weather,  wMch  seems  to 
make  no  wtvances  towanis  us. 

'*  Snch  is  my  bealth,  which  will,  I 
hope,  soon  |rdw  better.  i«  other  respects 
I  have  oo  wason  to  complain.  I  know 
not  that  I  have  written  any  thing  more 
generally  commended  than  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets;  and  have  found  the  world 
wiUing  enough  to  caress  me,  if  my  health, 
had  Invited  me  to  be  in  much  company ; 
but  this  season  I  have  been  almost  wholly 
employed  in  nursing  myself. 

"When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see 
yon  again,  and  will  not  pot  off  my  visit 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so 
long  in  London  that  1  did  not  remember 
the  difference  of  seasons. 

**  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was 
much  improved.  You  will  be  prudent 
enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope* 
when  we  mee^  again,  we  shall  congratu- 
late each  other  upon  fair  prospects  of 
longer  life ;  though  what  are  the  plea- 
sures of  the  longest  life,  when  placed  in 
comparison  with  a  happy  death? 

*'  I  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

•*  Sam.  Johnson.*? 
'•  London,  March  ai,  1782." 

TO  THE  AAME. 

(mthwt  a  date,  but  tuppoted 
**  DBAR  SIR,         W  *«  <*«'•»'  '**•  »w»fO 

**  That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless 
should  have  care  or  curiosity  about  my 
health  gives  me  that  pleasure  wbicn 
every  man  feels  from  finding  himself 
not  forgotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that 
love  of  our  native  place  and  our  early 
tViends  which  in  the  bustle  or  amuse- 
ments of  middle  life  were  overborne  and 
suspended.  You  and  I  should  now  na- 
turally cling  to  one  another:  we  have 
outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend 
to  rival  us  in  each  other's  kindness.  In 
oitr  walk  through  life  we  have  dropped 
our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up 
snch  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel 
on  alone.  Yon,  indeed,  have  a  sister, 
with  whom  you  can  divide  the  day :  I 
have  no  natural  friend  left;  but  Provi- 

few  word«  and  half  words  at  the  ends  aod 
lyefimiiDf  of  tines. 
X  See  p.  306. 
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<1eiice  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me 
from  neglect;  I  have  not  wanted  each 
allevlatioB*  of  life  as  friendship  coald 
sopply.  My  health  has  been,  Arom  ray 
twentieth  year,  snch  as  has  seldom 
afforded  me  a  single  day  of  ease ;  bat  it 
is  at  least  not  worse ;  and  I  sometimes 
make  myself  believe  that  it  is  better. 
My  diaordera  are,  however,  slill  loffici- 
ently  oppressive. 

*'  I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again 
this  aotamn,  and  intend  to  find  my  way 
through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to 
see  yon  and  deai*  Mrs.  Cardeas  well. 

'*  I  am,  DBAB  SIR, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

**  Sam.  Jobmson." 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates ;  re- 

8 retted  that  I  could  not  come  to  London 
lis  spring,  but  hoped  we  should  meet 
somewhere  in  the  summer;  mentioned 
the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  suggested 
hopes  of  some  pieferment;  informed 
him,  that  as  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson" 
had  been  published  in  London,  some 
obscure  scnbbler  had  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, what  be  called  *'  The  Deformities 
of  Johnson." 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWEUi,  UQ. 
"  DKAR  SIR, 

•*  The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive 
ft-om  each  other  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Dav,  we  must  be  this  year  content 
to  miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray  for  each 
other,  and  hope  to  see  one  another  yet 
fVora  time  to  time  with  mutual  delight.  My 
disorder  has  been  a  cold,  which  impeded 
the  organs  of  respiration,  and  kept  me 
many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it  is 
now  relieved ;  and  next  to  the  recovery 
of  Mrs.  Bos  well,  I  flatter  myself,  that 
you  will  rejoice  at  mine. 

**  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer  it 
Is  yet  too  early  to  consider. '  You  want 
to  know  what  you  shall  do  now ;  I  do 
not  think  this  time  of  bustle  and  confu- 
sion *  like  to  produce  any  advantage  to 
you.  Every  man  has  those  to  reward 
and  gratify  who  have  contributed  to  his 
advancement.  To  come  hither  with  snch 
expectations  at  the  expense  of  borrowed 
money,  which,  I  find,  you  know  not 
where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  consi- 
<lered  prudent.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  what 
your  solicitations  seem  to  imply,  that 
yon  have  already  gone  the  whole  length 
of  your  credit.  This  is  to  set  the  quiet 
of  ^'our  whole  life  at  hazard.  If  yon  an- 
ticipate your  inheritance,  you  can  at  last 
inherit  nothing;  all  that  you  receive 
must  pay  for  the  past.    Yon  must  get  a 

*  [On  the  prece<ling  day,  the  Ministry  had 
been  chaoged.    M.] 


place,  or  pine  In  penury,  with  the  empty 
name  of  a  ^reat  estate.  Poverty,  my 
dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and  preg- 
nant with  so  much  temptation  and  so 
much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but  earnestly 
enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what 
yon  have ;  live  if  yon  can  on  less ;  do 
not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure; 
the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the 
pleasure  in  regret:  stay  therefore  at 
home,  till  yon  have  saved  money  for 
your  jonrney  hither. 

'' '  The  Beauties  of  J<^nson '  are  sakl 
to  have  got  money  to  the  collector;  if 
the  '  Deformities'  have  the  same  anccess, 
I  shall  be  still  a  more  extenaive  bene- 
factor. 

*'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  who  is  I  hope  reconciled  to  me; 
and  to  the  yonng  people,  whom  I  never 
have  offended. 

'*  Yon  never  told  me  the  success  of 
your  plea  against  the  Solicitors. 

"  f  am,  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
•<  London,  March  S6, 1782.» 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of 
body  and  mind  this  year,  the  following 
correspondence  affords  a  proof  not  only 
of  his  benevolence  and  conscientious 
readiness  to  relieve  a  good  man  from 
erronr,  but  by  his  clothing  one  of  the 
sentiments  in  his  ''Rambler"  in  differ- 
ent language,  not  inferionr  to  that  of  the 
original,  snows  his  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  clear  and  forcible  expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him, 
that  in  "^The  Morning  Chronicle,"  a 
passage  in  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson," 
article  Death,  had  been  pointed  out  as 
supposed  by  some  readers  to  recommend 
suicide,  the  words  bein|;,  "To  die  is  the 
fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering 
anguish  is  generally  his  folly ;"  and  re- 
spectfully suggesting  to  him,  that  such  an 
erroneous  notion  of  any  sentence  In  the 
writings  of  an  acknowledged  friend  of 
religion  and  virtue  should  not  pass  un- 
contradicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  the  clei^. 
man's  letter: 


<  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR. 


'*  Bbino  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of 
recovery,  as  I  hope,  fk-om  a  very  oppres- 
sive disorder,  I  cannot  neglect  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  Christian  letter. 
The  book  called  '  The  Beauties  of  John- 
son' is  the  production  of  I  know  not 
whom ;  I  never  saw  it  but  by  casual  in- 
spection,  and  considered  myself  as  utterly 
disengaged  from  its  consequences.  Of 
the  passage  yon  mention,  I  remember 
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some  notice  in  some  paper;  bot  know- 
ing that  it  most  be  misrepresented,  I 
thooght  of  it  no  more,  -nor  do  I  know 
where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books.  I  am 
accustomed  to  think  little  of  newspapers ; 
bat  an  opinion  so  weighty  and  serioos  as 
yonrs  has  determined  me  to  do  what  I 
slioald  without  yoor  seasonable  admoni- 
tion have  omitted :  and  I  will  direct  ray 
thoQght  to  be  shown  in  its  true  state*. 
If  I  could  find  the  passage  I  would  direct 
yon  to  it.  I  suppose  the  tenour  is  this : 
— '  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  strokes  of  Heaven;  but  of 
them  the  pain  is  short,  and  the  conclu- 
sion speedy ;  chronical  disorders,  by 
which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious  tor- 
tare  between  life  and  death,  are  com- 
monly the  effect  of  our  own  misconduct 
and  intemperance.  To  die,  &c.'— This, 
sir,  you  see  is  all  true  and  all  blameless. 
I  hope,  some  time  in  the  next  week,  to 
have  all  rectified.  My  health  has  been 
lately  much  shaken ;  if  yon  favour  me 
with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
me  to  know  that  I  have  your  prayers. 
"  I  am,  &c. 
"  May  15, 178a."      "  Sam.  Johnson." 

.  This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had 
its  full  effect,  and  the  clergyman  acknow- 
ledeed  it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms  f. 

Thefollowing  letters  require  no  extracts 
from  mine  to  introduce  them. 

*^  TO  J4MKS  BOSWKLL,  ESQ. 
"  DBAR  SIR, 

"  The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your 
letter  is  such  that  I  cannot  think  myself 
showing  it  more  respect  than  it  claims 
by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  the  day  on 
which  I  received  it. 

"This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a 
very  irksome  and  severe  disorder.-  My 
respiration  has  been  much  impeded,  and 
much  blood  has  been  taken  away.  I  am 
now  harassed  by  a  catarrhons  cough, 
from  which  my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief 

*  M'hat  follows  appeared  in  the  Momina 
Chronicie  or  May  so.  178S.-  **  A  correspondent 
having  mentioned,  lu  tbe  Morninc  Chronicle 
of  December  la,  the  last  clause  ofthe  follow- 
ing paragraph,  as  seeming  to  favour  suicide; 
we  are  requested  to  print  the  whole  passage, 
that  its  true  meaning  may  appear,  which  n 
not  to  recommend  suicide  hui  exercise. 

"  Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  disso- 
lution to  which  we  are  decreed;  but  while  the 
soul  and  body  continue  united,  it  can  make 
tbe  association  pleasing,  and  give  probable 
hopes  that  they  shall  be  di»joined  by  an  easy 
•eparattoo.  It  was  a  principle  among  the 
ancients,  that  acute  diseases  are  from  Heaven, 
and  chronical  from  ourselves;  the  dan  of 
death,  indeed,  falls  fioni  Heaven,  but  we 
poison  it  by  our  own  misconduct:  to  die  is 
the  fate  of  map;  but  to  die  with  lingering 
anguish  is  generally  his  folly." 

t  Tbe  Correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length 
^0  the  Gentlemau's  Magsxine,  Feb.  1786. 
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by  change  of  air ;  and  I  am,  therefoi^. 


preparing  to  go  to  Oxford. 
"  Whether  I  i 


did  right  in  dissuading 
you  f^om  coming  to  London  this  spring, 
I  will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost 
much  by  missing  my  company  ;  I  have 
scarcelv  been  well  for  a  single  week.  I 
might  have  received  comfort  from  yonr 
kindness ;  but  yon  wonld  have  seen  me 
afflicted,  and,  perhaps,  fonnd  me  peevish. 
Whatever  mignt  have  been  your  pleasure 
or  mine,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have 
honestly  advised  yon  to  come  hither  with 
borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom  your- 
'self  to  consider  debt  only  as  an  incon- 
venience; von  will  find  it  a  calamity. 
Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of 
doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  ina- 
bility to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and 
moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to 
be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose  for- 
tune is  very  narrow;  whatever  be  his 
rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputa- 
tion by  intellectual  excellence,  what  can 
he  do?  or  what  evil  can  he  prevent? 
That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evi- 
dent ;  he  has  nothmg  to  spare.  But, 
perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition  may 
be  useful.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his 
influence :  many  more  can  find  that  he 
is  poor  than  that  he  is  wise;  and  few 
will  reverence  tbe  understanding  that  is 
of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of 
a  debtor,  which,  however,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  write  the  praise.  Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered  that  he  who  has  money  to 
spare  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  bene- 
fit others";  and  of  such  power  a  good  man 
must  always  be  desirous. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of 
Easter;.  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in 
autumn,  both  well  and  both  cheerful; 
and  part  each  the  better  for  the  other's 
company. 

'*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boa- 
weli,  and  to  the  young  charmers. 
"  I  am,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  London,  June  3, 1783.'' 

"  to  MR.  FEBUNS. 
"  I«AR  SIB, 

**  I  AM  much  pleased  that  yoa  are  going 
a  very  long  journey,  which  may  by  pro>- 

Esr  conduct  restore  your  health  aad  pro- 
ng your  life. 
'*  Observe  these  rales  : 
'1.  Turn  all  care  ont  of  yonr  head 
as  soon  as  yon  mount  the  chaise. 
**  8.   Do  not  think  aboat  frugality ; 

t  Which  I  celebrated  in  the  Church  of 
Eng  and  chapel  at  Edinburgh,  founded  by 
Lord  Chief  ^aroo  9n)ith|  of  respectable  and 

pious  If  *■«'"— 
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your  bMrith  is  worth  more  41mm  it  cm 
cost. 

"  a.  Do  not  cootiDoc  any  day's  jour- 
ney to  fimlgae. 

"  4.  Take  wmt  aixl  then  a  day's  rest. 

"  fi.  Get  asmartsea-aickoesaif  yoa  cam. 

"  0.  Cast  away  all  anxiaty,  and  keep 
•your  mind  easy. 

"  This  last  direcaon  is  Ike  fNTMcipal ; 
with  an  unqviet  mind^  neither  exercise, 
por  diet,  nor  physick  can  Im  of  aacfa  vse. 

"  I  wish  you,  dear  sir»  a  proaperoas 
Joarney,  and  a  happy  recovery. 

**  I  am,  DBAR  SIR, 

*'  Yoar  most  affeotiooate 
"  hemble  servant, 
"Jaly  38, 1783.**       "  Sam.  Johnsok." 


iret 


"  TO  JAHIS  aO0WBIX,  ESQ. 
"  OKAR  SIR, 

"  Bring  uncertain  whether  I  should  haye 
any  call  this  autumn  into  the  country,  I 
did  not  immediately  answer  your  kind 
letter.  I  have  no  call;  but  if  you  desire 
to  meet  rae  at  Ashbourne,  I  believe  I 
can  come  hither;  if  yon  had  rather  come 
to  Lfondon,  I  can  stay  at  Sti'eatham : 
take  your  choice. 

"TTiis  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From 
the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of 
June  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder  after 
another  I  I  am  now  very  much  recovered, 
and  hope  still  to  be  better.  What  happi- 
ness is  it  that  Mrs.  Boswell  has  escaped. 

**  My  '  Lives '  are  reprinting,  and  ^ 
have  forgotten  the  authour  of  Gray's 
character  *  :  write  immediately,  and  it 
may  be  perhaps  yet  inserted. 

*'  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  yon  have 
your' free  choice;  at  any  place  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  yon.   I  am,  d£ab  sir, 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  August  94,  1782. " 

On  >tbe  aoth  of  Angnst  I  informed  him 
that  ray  honoured  father  had  divd  that 
fnorning;  a  complaint  ander  which  he 
had  lon^r  iabonred  having  suddenly  come 
to  a  crisis,  while  I  was  upon  a  visit  at 
the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Preston,  from 
whence  I  had  hastened  the  day 'before, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

**  TO  JAMRS  BOSWBLIi,  lOQ. 

"  drar  sir, 
"I  HaVR  Straggled  throngh  this  year  with 
so  mech  infirmity  of  body,  and  such 
strong  impressions  of  the  fragility  of  life, 
that  death,  whenever  it  appears,  Alls  me 
with  melancholy;  and  I  cannot  hear 
without  emotion  of  the  removal  of  any  one 
whom  I  have  known  into  another  state. 

"  Your  father's  death  had  every  cir- 
cumstance that  conld  enable  ye*n  to  bear 

♦  The  Reverend  Mr,  Temple,  Vicar  of  ^t. 

Gloviao,  Cornwall. 


it ;  it  was  at  •  natare  age,  and  it  was 
expected;  and  as  Ms  eeneral  life  tand 
been  frfoas,  bis  tkoughta  bad  dovbdessr 
for  many  years  past  been  turned  npon 
eternity.  That  yon  did  sot  find  biro 
aensible  must  doubtless  grie've  yon  ;  kis 
dispositioo  towards  yon  was  ondoubt- 
edly  that  of  a  kind  tlioagh  not  of  a  fond 
father.  Kindness,  at:  least  actnal,  is  tn 
our  power,  bat  foodness  is  not ;  and  if  by 
Beclif;eiiee  oe  impnidence  you  had  ex- 
tingatshcd  his  foadoess,  he  conkl  not  at 
will  rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained 
between  yon  but  mntnal  forgiveaess  ef 
each  other's  faalu,  end  mntnal  desire  of 
each  otker's  happiness. 

*'  1  shall  long^to.know  his  final  dispo- 
sition of  his  fortune. 

'*  Yon,  dear  sir,  have  now  m  new  sta- 
tion, and  have  therefore  new  eares  and 
new  emptoyjnents.  Life,  as  Cowley 
seems  to  say,  onght  to  resemble  a  well 
ordered  poem ;  of  which  one  rule  gene> 
rally  received  is,  that  the  exordium 
shonld  be  simple,  and  should  ppomise 
little.  Begin  your  new  coarse  of  life 
with  the  leaUshow  and  the  least  expense 
possible;  yon  may' at  pleasnre  incteasc 
both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diminish 
them.  Do  not  think  your  estate  yoar 
own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon  yoo 
for  money  which  you  cannot  pay  ;  there- 
fore begin  with  timorous  parsimony.  Let 
it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any 
man's  debt. 

"  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to 
a  future  state,  the  present  life  aeems 
hardly  worthy  of  all  those  principles  of 
conduct  and  maxims  of  prudence  which 
one  generation  of  men  has  transmitted 
to  another ;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when 
it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  pro- 
duced, and  how  much  good  is  impeded 
by  embarrassment  and  distress,  and  how 
little  room  the  expedients  of  poverty 
leave  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows 
manifest  tliat  the  bonndless  importance 
of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attention 
to  the  interest  of  this. 

"  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and 
secnre  the  kindness  of  the  agents  and 
factors ;  do  not  disgnsl  them  by  asperity, 
ur  unwelcome  gaiety,  or  apparent  suspi- 
cion. From  them  yoo  muftt  learn  the 
real  state  of  your  affairs,  the  charseten 
of  your  tenants,  and  the  value  of  yoar 
lands. 

'*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mis.  Bos- 
well; I  think  her  expectations  from  air 
and  exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can 
form.  I  hope  she  will  live  long  and 
happily. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  told  yon  that 
Rasay  has  been  here ;.  we  dined  cheer- 
fnliy  together.  I  entertained  lately  a 
young  gentleman  from  Corriobatacbin. 
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"  I  received  your  letters  only  this 
morning.    I  am,  dbas  sir, 
**  Yours,  &c. 

**  Sam.  JoHmfHv." 
"  London,  Sept.  7,  1763. 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  re- 
ceived one  from  him,  dissuading  me 
ttom  hastening  to  him  as  I  had  pro- 
posed ;  what  is  proper  for  publication  is 
the  following  paragraph,  equally  just  and 
tender ; — 

**  One  expense,  however,  I  would  not 
have  yon  to  spare ;  let  nothing  be  omit- 
ted that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Boswell, 
though  it  should  be  necessary  to  trans- 
plant her  for  a  time  into  a  softer  climate. 
She  is  the  prop  and  stay  of  your  life- 
How  much  must  your  children  suffer  by 
losing  her." 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced 
of  his  sincere  friendship  for  me  and  re- 
gard for  her,  that,  without  any  suggestion 
on  my  part,  she  wrote  him  a  very  polite 
and  grateful  letter. 

"  DR.  JOBNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWKLL. 
**  DZkB.  JUDY, 

"  I  HAVE  not  often  received  so  much 
pleasure  as  from  your  invitation  to  Au- 
chlnleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back 
is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  year;  but  if  my  healtli  were  fully 
recovered,  I  would  suffer  no  little  heat 
and  cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road,  to 
keep  me  from  you.  I  am,  indeed,  not 
without  hope  of  seeing  Aucbinleck  again ; 
but  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  1  nntst 
see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and  airy. 
For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many 
greater  reasons,  take  care,  dear  madam, 
of  your  health,,  spare  no  expense,  and 
want  no  attendance  that  can  procure 
ease,  or  preserve  it.  Be  very  careful  to 
keep  your  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  think 
it  too  much  to  give  an  account  of  your 
recovery  to,  madam, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.' 
"  London,  Sept.  37,  nsV* 

**  TO  JAMS  BOSWKLL,  B8Q. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Having  passed  almost  thia  whole  year 
In  a  succession  of  disorders,  1  went  in 
October  to  Brighthelmstonr,  whither  I 
CRine  In  a  state  of  so  much  weakness  that 
I  rested  four  times  in  walking  between 
the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physick 
and  abstinence  I  grew  better,  and  am 
now  reasonably  easy,  though  at  a  great 
distance  from  health.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  health  begins  after  seventy, 
and  long  before,  to  have  a  meaning  diffe 
rent  ftrom  that  which  it  had  at  thirty, 
Bnt  it  is  culpable  to  mormur  at  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  creation,  as  it  is  ndn 
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to  oppose  it;  he  tbat  lives  mast  grow 
old ;  and  he  tbat  would  rather  grow  old 
than  die  has  God  to  thank  for  the  InflT' 
mities  of  old  age. 

"  At  yonr  long  sileace  I  am  rather 
angry.-— Yon  do  not,  since  now  yoo  are 
the  head  of  yonr  bouse,  think  it  worth 
yonr  while  to  try  whether  you  or  yonr 
friend  tan  live  longer  without  writing, 
nor  suspect,  after  so  many  years  of  fl'iend- 
ship,  that  when  I  do  not  write  to  yon  I 
forget  yon.  Put  all  such  nseiess  jealousies 
out  of  yo«r  head,  and  disdain  to  regulate 
your  own  practiee  by  the  practfce  of 
another,  or  by  any  other  principle  than 
the  desire  of  doing  right. 

"  Yonr  economy,  I  suppose,  begins 
now  to  be  settled;  your  expenses  are 
adjusted  to  yoor  revenue,  and  all  your 
people  in  their  proper  places.  Resolve 
not  to  be  poor:  whatever  you  have, 
spend  less.  Poverty  Is  a  great  enemy  to 
human  happiness;  It  certainty  destroys 
liberty,  and  it  makes  some  virtues  im- 
practicable, and  others  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

'*  Let  me  know  the  history  of  yonr 
life,  since  your  accession  to  your  estate. 
How  many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how 
much  land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what 
bargains  yon  make  with  yonr  tenants. 
•    ••••• 

"  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  they 
have  printed  a  new  edition  in  octavo,  I 
hear,  of  three  thousand.  Did  I  give  a 
set  to  Lord  Halles?  If  I  did  not,  I  will 
do  it  ont  of  these.  What  did  yon  make 
of  all  your  copy  t 

'<Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses 
are  now  for  the  winter  in  Argyll  Street. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  ont  of 
order,  but  is  well  again :  * 

"  And  I  am,  dkar  sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant) 
'*  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
*<  London,  Dee.  7, 1783.'' 

**  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Ediubnrgh,Dec.  so,  1789. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  WAS  made  happy  by  yonr  kind  letter, 
which  gave  us  the  agreeable  hopes  of 
seeing  you  in  Scotland  again. 

"  I  am  mudi  flattered  by  the  concern 
you  are  pleased  to  tjike  in  my  recovery. 
I  am  better,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  convince  you,  by  my  attention, 
of  how  much,  consequence  I  esteem  your 
health  to  the  workl  and  to  myself. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  with  grateful  respect, 
'*  Your  obliged  and 
"  Obedient  servant, 

"  Margaret  Bosweul.'* 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a 
vury  material  alteration  with  respect  to 
Johnson's  reception  In  that  family.    The 
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Diuily  atithority  of  the  hatband  no  longer 
eorbed  the  lively  exnberance  of  theUdy ; 
and  as  her  vanity  had  heen  ftally  gratified, 
by  having  the  Colownt  of  Literatore 
attaclied  to  her  for  many  years,  ahe  gra- 
daally  became  lew  aaddaon*  to  please 
him.  Whether  her  attachment  to  him 
was  already  divided  by  another  object,  I 
am  anable  to  ascertain ;  bat  it  Is  plain 
that  Johnson's  penetration  was  alive  to 
her  neglect  or  (breed  attention ;  for  on 
the  6th  of  October  this  year,  we  find 
him  making  a  "  parting  use  of  the  li- 
brary "  at  Streatham,  and  pronouncing  a 
Ksyer,  which  he  composed  on  leaving 
r.  Thrale's  family  •. 
"  Almighty  Ck>D,  Father  of  all  mercy, 
help  me  by  thy  grace  that  I  may,  with 
homble  and  sincere  thankfnlness, 
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ber  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place ;  and  that  I 
may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when 
Thou  givest,  and  when  Thoa  takest  away. 
Have  mercy  apon  me>  O  Lobd,  have 
mercy  upon  me. 

**  To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord, 
I  commend  this  family.  Bless,  guide, 
and  defend  them,  that  they  may  so  pass 
through  this  world  as  finally  to  enjoy  in 
thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  «ake.    Amen." 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer  without 
some  emotions  not  very  favourable  to  the 
ladv  whose  conduct  occasioned  it. 

In  one  of  his  memorandum  books  I 
find,  "  Sundav,  went  to  church  at  Street- 
ham.     Templo  valedixi  cum  09culo,** 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  often  at 
Sir  Joshna  Reynolds's  and  other  places, 
and  was  a  good  deal  with  him  at  Bright- 
helmstone  this  Autumn,  being  pleased  at 
once  with  his  excellent  table  and  animated 
conversation.  Mr.  Metcalfe  showed  him 
great  respect,  and  sent  him  a  note  that  he 
might  have  the  use  of  his  carriage  when- 
ever he  pleased.  Johnson  (3d  October, 
1782)  returned  this  polite  answer:  — 
"  Mr.  Johnson  is  very  much  obliged  by 
the  kind  offer  of  the  carriase,  but  he  has 
no  desire  of  using  Mr.  Metcalfe's  car- 
riage, except  when  he  can  have  the  plea- 
sure of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  company."  Mr. 
Metcalfe  could  not  but  be  highly  pleased 
that  his  company  was  thus  valued  by 
Johnson,  and  he  frequently  attended  him 
in  airings.-  They  also  went  together  to 
Chichester,  and  they  visited  Pctwortii 
and  Cowdry,  the  venerable  seat  of  the 
Lords  Montacutef.  "  Sir  (said  John- 
son), I  should  like  to  stay  here  four  and 
twenty  hours.  We  see  here  how  our 
ancestors  lived." 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  SU. 
t  [This  venerable  inantion  has  since  been 
totally  destroyed  by  Ore.    M-3 


That  his  curiosity  was  still  nnabated 
appears  ft'om  two  letters  to  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  of  the  10th  and  20th  of  October 
this  year.  In  one  he  says,  "  I  have 
looked  into  your  *  Anecdotes,'  and  yoa 
will  hardly  thank  a  lover  of  literary  his- 
tory for  telling  yon  that  he  has  been 
much  informed  and  gratified.  I  wish  yon 
would  add  your  own  discoveries  and  in- 
telligence to  those  of  Dr.  Rawlinson,  and 
undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it."  In  the  other,  "  I  wish, 
sir,  you  could  obtain  some  fuller  infor- 
mation of  Jortin,  Markland,  and  Thirlby. 
They  were  three  contemporaries  of  great 
eminence." 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  HEARD  yesterday  of  your  late  disor- 
der, and  should  think  ill  of  myself  If  I 
had  heard  of  It  without  alarm.     I  heard 
likewise  of  your  recovery,  which  I  sin- 
cerely wish  to  be  complete  and  perms- 
nent.    Yonr  country  has  been  in  danger 
of  losing  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments, 
and  I  of  losing  one  of  my  oldest  and 
kindest  friends  ;  but  I  hope  yon  will  still 
live  long,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  : 
and  that  more  enjoyment  of  yonr  ele- 
gance, your  intelligence,  and  yonr  bene, 
volence  is  still  reserved  for,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c, 
**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Brlghthelmstone,  Not.  14,  I7«3." 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  having  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  **  ArchseologlcMl  Dic- 
tionary," that  mark  of  respect  waa  thus 
acknowledged : 

**  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  WIfAON,  CUTHB- 
ROE,  LANCASHIRE. 
"  REVEREND  SIR, 

"That  I  have  long  omitted  to  return 
you  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon 
me  by  your  Dedication,  I  entreat  yon 
with  great  earnestness  not  to  consider  as 
more  faulty  than  it  is.  A  very  importu- 
nate and  oppressive  disorder  has  for  some 
time  debarred  me  from  the  pleasures, 
and  obstructed  me  in  the  duties,  of  life. 
The  esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and 
good  men  is  one  of  the  last  pleasures 
which  I  can  be  content  to  lose ;  and  gra. 
titude  to  those  from  whom  this  pleasure 
is  received  is  a  duty  of  which  I  hope 
never  to  be  reproached  with  the  final 
neglect.  I  therefore  now  return  yon 
thanks  for  the  notice  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you,  and  which  I  consider 
as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weight ;  not  only  as  ex. 
tending  its  swperficies,  but  as  increasing 
its  value.  Your  book  was  evidently 
wanted,  and  will,  I  hope,  find  its  way 
into  the  school,  to  which,  however,  I  do 
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not  mean  t«  confine  it ;  for  no  man  has 
M>  mnch  skill  in  ancient  rites  and  prac- 
tices as  not  to  want  it.  As  I  suppose 
myself  to  owe  part  of  yotnr  kindness  to 
my  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Patten,  he  has 
likewise  a  jast  claim  to  my  acknowledg- 
ment, which  I  hope  yon,  sir,  will  trans- 
mit. There  will  soon  appear  a  new 
edition  of  my  *  Poetical  Biography ;'  if 
yon  will  accept  of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in 
yoor  mind,  be  pleased  to  let  me  know, 
bow  it  may  be  conveniently  conveyed  to 
yoa.  This  present  is  small,  bat  it  is 
given  with  good  will  by,  reverend  sir, 
"  Yonr  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  December  3i,  178a.»» 

.  In  1783  be  was  more  severely  afflicted 
than  ^ver,  as  will  appear  in  the  coarse 
of  hi«  correspondence ;  bat  still  the  same 
ardoor  for  literatore,  the  same  constant 
piety,  the  same  kindness  for  his  friends, 
and  the  same  vivacity,  l)oth  in  conversa- 
tion and  writing,  distingnished  him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  ac- 
count of  what  I  was  doing  at  Ancbinleck, 
and  particnlarly  mentioned  what  I  knew 
wonid  please  him,— my  having  brought 
an  old  man  of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely 
cottage  to  a  comfortable  habitation  within 
my  enclosures,  where  he  had  good  neigh- 
bours near  to  him,— I  received  an  answer 
in  February,  of  which  I  extract  what 
follows : 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of 
yonr  activity  at  Auchinleck,  and  wish 
the  old  gentleman,  whom  yoa  have  so 
kindly  removed,  may  live  long  to  pro- 
mote your  prosperity  by  his  prayers. 
Yon  have  now  a  new  character  and 
new  duties ;  think  on  them  and  practise 
them. 

**  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your 
revenue,  and  whatever  it  is,  live  upon 
less.  Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Frugality 
is  not  only  (he  basis  of  quiet,  but  of  be- 
neficence. No  man  can  help  others  that 
wants  help  himself ;  we  must  have  enough 
before  we  have  to  spare. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
grows  well ;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her 
well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted. 
May  yon  long  live  happily  together. 

**  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring 
with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon.  I  cannot 
i;et  that  edition  in  London*." 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived 
in  London  the  night  before,  I  was  glad 
to  find  him  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  house,  in 
Argyll  Street,  appearances  of  friendship 
between  them  being  still  kept  up.   I  was 

•  [Dr.  Johnt'^n  should  «eem  not  to  have 
nraslu  dillsrenily  for  Baxter's  Anacreon,  for 
there  are  two  eJitions  of  that  book,  and  they 
are  IVeqaently  found  in  the  London  Sate  Caia- 
Jogues.    M.] 


shown  into  his  room,  and  after  the  first 
saintation,  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  yon  are 
come  i  I  am  very  ill."  He  looked  pale, 
and  was  distressed  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  :  bat  after  the  common  inqoi- 
ries  he  assumed  his  usual  strong  animated 
style  of  conversation.  Seeing  me  now 
for  the  first  time  as  a  Laird,  or  proprie* 
tor  of  land,  he  began  thus :  **  Sir,  the 
superiority  of  a  country  gentleman  over 
the  people  npon  his  estate  is  very  agrees 
abte :  and  he  who  says  he  does  not  feel 
it  to  be  agreeable  lies;  for  it  mast  be 
agreeable  to  have  a  casual  superiority 
over  those  who  are  by  nature  equal  with 
us."  Boswell.  "  Yet,  sir,  we  see  great 
proprietors  of  land  who  prefer  living  in 
London."  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  London,  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  that  is  enjoyed  there, 
may  counterbalance  the  other.  Besides, 
sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of  the 
country  gentleman  upon  the  whole,  and 
yet  there  may  never  be  a  moment  when 
be  is  wiUing  to  make  the  diange,  to  quit 
London  for  it."  He  said,  "  It  is  better 
to  have  five  per  cent,  out  of  land  than 
out  of  money,  because  it  is  more  secure; 
but  the  readiness  of  transfer  and  prompt- 
ness of  Interest  make  many  people  rather 
choose  the  funds.  Nay,  there  is  another 
disadvantage  belonging  to  land,  compared 
with  money.  A  man  is  not  so  much 
afraid  of  being  a  hard  creditor  as  of  being 
a  hard  landlord."  Boswell.  **  Because 
there 'is  a  sort  of  kindly  connection  be- 
tween a  landlord  and  his  tenants.^'  John- 
son. "  No,  sir ;  many  landlords,  with  us 
never  see  their  tenants.  It  is  because  if 
a  landlord  drives  away  his  tenants,  he 
may  not  get  others ;  whereas  the  de- 
mand for  money  is  so  great,  it  may 
always  be  lent." 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation 
of  the  factious  opposition  to  Government 
at  this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Revolution.  "  Sir  (said 
he,  in  a  low  voice,  having  come  nearer 
to  me,  while  his  old  prejudices  seemed 
to  be  fomenting  in  his  mind),  this  Hano- 
verian familv  is  uolie  here.  They  have 
no  friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had  friends 
who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  1745.  When 
the  right  of  the  King  is  net  reverenced, 
there  will  not  be  reverence  for  those 
appointed  by  the  King.*' 

His  observation  that  tlie  present  royal 
family  has  no  friends  has  been  too  much 
justified  by  the  very  ungrateful  bebavioor 
of  many  who  were  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  his  Mt^esty  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  honourable  exceptions ;  and  the 
very  next  year  after  this  conversation, 
and  ever  since,  the  King  has  had  a^ 
extensive  and  generous  support  as  ever 
was  given  to  any  monarch,  and  has  had 
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the  8ftli»fiie«l«o  of  kMwinx  that  h«  wu 
more  aad  more  endeared  to  his  peof>l«w 

He  repeated  to  me  hit  verace  oa  Mr. 
Levett,  with  an  emo^MW  whieh  gave 
them  fuil  effect ;  and  then  he  was  pleased 
to  say»  **  Yon  mast  be  as  mMsb  with  me. 
as  yoa  can.  You  have  done  me  good. 
You  cannot  think  how  much  better  I  am 
since  yon  came  lo." 

He  sent  a  message  to  aoqnatnt  Mrs. 
Thrale  that  I  was  arrived..  I  had  not  seen 
her  since  her  husband's  death.  She  soon 
appeared,  and  fa  vowed  me  with  an  invi- 
tation to  stay  to  dinner,  which  I  accepted. 
There  was  no  other  eoinpaay  but  herself 
and  three  <^  her  daughters,  Dr.  Johnson 
aad  I.  She  too  said  she  was  very  glad  1 
was  come,  for  she  was  going  to  Bath, 
and  should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr. 
Johnson  before  I  came.  This  seemed  to 
be  attentive  and  kind  ;  and  I,  who  had 
not  been  informed  of  any  chanf^,  ima- 
gined all  to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He 
was  little  inclined  to  talk  .at  dinner,  and 
went  to  sleep  after  it ;  but  when  he  joined 
ns  in  the  drawing.room  he  seemed  re- 
vived,  and  was  again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  be  said, 
"  There  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
knowledge,  there  must  be  miUeruUs; — 
in  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a 
command  of  words;«^in  the  third  place, 
there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things 
in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly 
seen  in  ; — and  In  the  fourth  plftce,  there 
must.be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failures ; 
this  last  is  an  essential  requisite ;  for 
want  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in 
conversation.  Now  /  want  it ;  1  throw 
up  the  game  apon  losing  a  trick."  I 
wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  him> 
self,  and  said,  **  1  don't  know,  sir,  how 
this  may  be;  but  I  am  sure  you  beat 
other  people's  cards  out  of  their  hands." 
I  doubt  whether  he  heard  this  remark. 
While  he  went  on  talking  triumphantly, 
I  was  iixed  in  admiration,  and  said  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  **  O,  for  short-hand  to  take 
this  down!"— "  You'll  carry  it  all  in 
yoar  head  (said  she) ;  a  long  head  is  as 
good  as  8bort4iand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at 
that  Mr.  Charles  Fox  never  talked  with 
any  fk-eedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  John- 
son ;  though  it  is  well  known,  and  I  my< 
self  can  witness  that  bis  conversation  is 
varioasj  fluent,  and  exceedingly  agree- 
able. Johnson's  own  evperience,  how- 
ever, of  that  gentleman's  reserve  vras  a 
soffioient  reason  for  his  going  on  thus: 
'*  Pox  never  talks  in  private  company ; 
not  firom  any  determination  not  to  talk, 
but  because  be  has  not  the  first  motion. 
A  man  who  Is  U8e<l  to  the  applause  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  no  wish  for  that 


of  a  private  compa^«    K  bbl^  ^    ^ 
tumed  to  throw  for  a  thonsand  pouods,  if 
set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would 
not  l>e  at  the  pains  to  count  his  dice. 
Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  bis  roind ; 
he  does  not  talk  from  a  denre  of  distinc- 
tion, but  becanse  bis  mind  is  full." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of 
our  old  acquaintance :  ««••••••••  jg 

a  good  man,  sir ;  but  be  is  a  vain  man 
and  a  liar.  He<  however,  only  telis  lies 
of  vanity ;  of  victories,  for  instance,  in 
conversation,  which  never  happened." 
This  alluded  to  a  story  which  I  bad  re- 

Seated  from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain 
ohnson  with  its  wild  bravado :  *'  This 
Johnson,  sir  (said  he),  whom  yon  ane  all 
afraid  of,  will  shrink  if  you  come  close  to 
him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  loud  as  be. 
He  once  maintained  the  paradox  that 
there  is  no  beauty  but  in  utility.  *  Sv 
(said  I),  what  say  yon  to  the  peacock's 
tail,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beaattfbl 
objects  in  nature,  but  would  have  as 
much  utility  if  its  feathers  were  all  of 
one  colour.'  He  /ri*  what  I  thus  pro- 
duced, and  had  recourse  to  his  usual 
expedient, ridicule;  exdairaing,  *A  pea- 
cock has  a  tail,  and  a  fox  has  a  tail;* 
and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  laagh.— 
/  Well,  sir  (said  I,  with  a  strong  voice, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face),  you  have 
unkennelled  your  fox ;  pursue  him  if  von 
dare.'  He  had  not  a  wonl  to  say,  sir." 
Johnson  told  me  that  this  was  fiction 
from  beginning  to  end  *. 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said, 
"  I  wonder  how  I  should  have  any  ene- 
mies ;  for  I  do  harm  to  nobody  f."  Bos- 
well.  "In  the  first  place,  sir,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  recollect  that  you  set  out 
with  attacking  the  Scotch  ;  so  you  got  a 
whole  nation  for  your  enemies."  John-- 
SON.  "  Why,  I  own  that  by  my  definition 

*  Were  I  ta  insert  all  the  stories  which  have 
been  told  of  conteiiU  boldly  maiatained  with 
him,  imaginary  victories  ohtaineJ  over  him, 
of  redttcinif  hin»  to  silence,  and  of  raalciog- 
him  own  that  his  anca|coni»t  had  the  better  of 
him  in  argfament,  my  voltiutes  would  swell  to 
animmoderate  size.  One  instance,  I  find,  has 
circulated  both  in  conversation  and  in  prinii 
that  when  he  would  not  aHow  the  Scotch 
writer*  to  have  merit,  the  late  Dr.  Rose,  of 
Cliiswick,  asserted  tliat  he  couUi  name  oiic 
Scotch  writer  whom  Dr,  Joliuiion  btaiself 
would  allow  to  have  written  better  than  any 
niaa  of  the  aire ;  and  upon  Joiinftoa*8  sskinf 
who  it  was,  answered,  **  l.ord  Bute,  when  be 
siflrned  the  warrant  for  your  pension."  Ilpou 
which,  Johnsj^n,  srruck  with  the  repartee, 
acknowledged  that  this  voaa  trne.  When  1 
mentioned  it  to  Jobnmn,  *'  Sir  Csaid  be),  if 
Roar  said  this,  I  never  heard  it." 

t  This  reflection  was  very  natural  in  a  man 
of  a  good  heart,  who  was  not  conscious  of  any 
111  will  to  mankind,  though  the  »harp  sayiows 
which  were  sometimes  produced  by  his  dis- 
crimiaation  and  vivacity,  which  be  perhaps 
did  not  reeollect,  .were,  I  am  afiiiid,  too  oftea 
remembered  with  resentment. 
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of  oat»  I  meant  to  Tex  th«m."  Boswill. 
"  Pray,  sir,  can  yon  trace  the  canse  of 
your  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  Y"  John- 
son. **  I  cannot,  tir."  Boswbli..  "  Old 
Mr.  Sheridan  says,  it  was  becanse  they 
■old  Charles  the  Firat/'  Johnson. 
"  Then,  sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found 
ont  a  very  good  reason." 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky 
nationality,  the  most  determined  aversion 
to  this  great  and  good  man,  must  be 
cured  when  he  is  »een  thus  playing  with 
one  of  his  prejudices,  of  which  he  can* 
didly  admitted  that  he  could  not  tell  the 
reason.  It  was,  however,  probably  owing 
to  his  having  had  in  his  view  the  worst 
part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  the  needy 
adventurers,  many  of  whom  he  thought 
were  advanced  above  their  merits  by 
means  which  he  did  not  approve.  Had 
he  in  his  early  life  been  in  Scotland, 
and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible,  indepen- 
dent gentlemen,  who  live  rationally  and 
hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could  have 
entertained  such  unfavourable  and  unjast 
notions  of  his  fellow-subjects.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  when  he  did  visit 
Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
he  was  fully  sensible  of  all  that  it  de- 
served, as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
when  speaking  of  his  "  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  March  22, 1  found 
him  stilt  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  but  he  told 
me  that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in 
the  arternoon.  He  was  better,  but  I  per- 
ceived he  was  but  an  unruly  patient ;  for 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  visited  him  while 
I  was  with  him  said,  **  If  you  were 
tractable,  sir,  I  should  prescribe  for 
you." 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a 
respectable  friend  had  made  to  me  upon 
the  then  state  of  Government,  when 
those  who  had  been  long  in  opposition 
bad  attained  to  power,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, against  the  inclination  of  the  So- 
vereign. "  Yon  need  not  be  uneasy  (said 
this  gentleman)  about  the  King.  He 
laughs  at  them  all ;  he  plays  them  one 
against  another."  Johnson.  '*  Don't 
think  so,  sir.  The  King  is  as  much  op- 
pressed as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays 
them  one  against  another,  he  win*  no- 
thing." 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Ogle- 
thorpe in  the  morning,  and  was  told  by 
blm  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  he  would  meet 
me  at  Johnson's  that  night.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  not  doubting 
that  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a 
great  value  for  Oglethorpe,  the  fIretfnUiess 
of  his  disease  unexpectedly  showed  itself; 
his  anger  suddenly  kindled,  and  he  said, 
with  vehemence,  "  Did  not  yon  tell  him 
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not  to  come  t  Am  I  to  be  hunted  in 
this  manner  f"  I  satisfied  him  that  I 
could  not  divine  that  the  visit  would  not 
be  convenient,  and  that  I  certainly  could 
not  take  it  opon  me  of  my  own  accord 
to  forbid  the  General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  room,  at  tea  and  coffee 
with  her  and  Mrs.  Desmonlins,  who  were 
also  both  ill ;  it  was  a  sad  scene,  and  he 
was  not  in  a  very  good  humour.  He  said 
<rf  a  performance  that  had  lately  come 
ont,  "  Sir,  if  you  should  search  all  the 
madhouses  in  England,  yon  would  not 
find  ten  men  who  would  write  so,  and 
think  it  sense." 

I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe's 
arrival  was  announced,  and  we  left  the 
ladies.    Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the 

farlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever, 
he  General  said,  he  was  busy  reading 
the  writers  of  the  middle  age.  Johnson 
said  they  were  very  curious.  Oole> 
thorpx.  *'  The  House  of  Commons  has 
usurped  the  power  of  the  nation's  money, 
and  used  it  tyrannically.  Crovernment 
is  now  carried  on  by  corrupt  influence 
instead  of  the  inherent  right  in  the  King." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  want  of  inherent 
right  in  the  King  occasions  all  this  dis* 
turbance.  What  we  did  at  the  Revolu- 
tion was  necessary :  but  it  broke  our 
constitution  *."  Oolbth(«pb.  '*  My  fa- 
ther did  not  think  it  necessary." 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  I  breakfasted 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seemed  much  re- 
lieved, having  taken  opium  the  night 
before.  He  however  protested  against  it, 
as  a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  in  ex. 
treme  necessity.  I  mentioned  how  com- 
monly it  was  used  in  Turkey,  and  that 
therefore  it  could  not  be  so  pernicious  as 
he  apprehended.  He  grew  warm,  and 
said,  "  Turks  take  opium,  and  Christians 
take  opium ;  but  Russel,  in  his  account 
of  Aleppo,  tells  us  that  it  is  as  disgraceful 
in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium  as  it 
is  with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  things  are  exaggerated.  A  gen- 
tleman was  lately  telling  in  a  company 
where  I  was  present,  that  in  France  as 
soon  as  a  mifn  of  fashion  marries,  he 
takes  an  opera  girl  into  keeping;  and 
this  he  mentioned  as  a  general  custom. 
*  Pray,  sir  (said  I),  how  many  opera  girls 

*  I  have,  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,*' fulivexprencd  my  seaiiments  apoa 
thu  subject.  Tbe  Revoltttioo  was  tueeuary, 
but  not  a  luhject  for  glory;  because  it  for  a 
\ang  time  blasted  the  generous  feelingn  of 
JEroyaUy.  And  now,  wlien  hy  the  beniaoanc 
effect  of  time  the  present  Royal  Family  are 
established  io  our  s^«rl<oM«,  bow  nowise  is  it 
to  revive  by  celebrations  the  memory  of  a 
sboclt  which  It  would  sarely  hare  been  better 
that  our  constitatloo  had  not  required. 
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may  tbere  bet'  He  aniwered,  *  About 
foanoore.'  '  Well  then,  sir  (said  1),  yoa 
see  Ibere  can  be  no  more  tban  foorteore 
ineD  of  fashion  who  can  do  this.' " 

Mrs.  DeuDonlins  made  tea;  and  she 
and  I  tallced  before  him  apon  a  (opick 
which  he  bad  once  borne  patiently  from 
me  when  we  were  by  ouraelvet,— hia  not 
complainiog  of  the  world  becaase  he  was 
not  called  to  some  great  office,  nor  bad 
attained  to  great  wealth.  He  flew  into  a 
Tiolent  passion,  I  confess  with  some  Jna- 
tiee,  and  -commanded  as  to  have  done. 
**  Nobody  (said  be)  has  a  right  to  talk  in 
this  manner,  to  bring  before  a  man  his 
own  character,  and  the  events  of  his  life, 
when  he  does  not  cbcxMe  it  shoald  be 
done.  I  never  have  sooght  the  world ; 
tlie  world  was  not  to  seek  me.  It  is 
rather  wonderful  that  so  mach  has  been 
done  for  me.  AH  the  complaints  which 
are  made  of  the  world  are  nnjast.  I  never 
knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected :  it  was 
generally  by  his  own  fault  that  he  failed 
of  success.  A  man  may  hide  his  head  in 
a  hole :  he  may  go  into  the  country,  and 

gnblish  a  book  now  and  then,  which  no- 
ody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is 
neglected.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
person  should  exert  himself  for  a  man 
who  has  written  a  good  book;  he  has 
not  written  It  for  any  individual.  I  may 
MS  well  make  a  present  to  the  postman 
who  brings  me  a  letter.  Wlien  patronage 
was  limited,  an  anthour  expected  to  find 
a  Maecenas,  and  complained  if  he  did  not 
find  one.  Why  shoald  he  complain  7  This 
Maecenas  has  others  as  good  as  he,  or 
others  who  have  got  the  start  of  biro." 
Boswui..  *'  But  surely,  sir,  you  will 
allow  that  there  are  men  of  merit  at  the 
bar,  who  never  get  practice."  Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  you  are  sure  that  practice  is  got 
from  an  opinion  that  the  person  employed 
deserves  it  best ;  so  tliat  if  a  man  of  merit 
at  the  bar  does  not  get  practice,  it  is 
from  erronr,  not  from  injustice.  He  is 
not  neglected.  A  horse  that  is  brought 
to  market  mayvnot  be  bought,  though  he 
is  a  very  good  horse :  but  that  is  from 
ignorance,  not  from  intention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  no- 
velty, ingenuity,  and  discriVni  nation,  such 
as  is  seldom  to  be  found.  Yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  have 
no  success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for 
lamenting,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
complain.  They  may  consider  it  as  hard 
that  their  merit  should  not  have  its  suit- 
able distinction.  Though  there  is  no 
intentional  injustice  towards  them  on  the 
part  of  the  world,  their  merit  not  having 
been  perceived,  they  may  yet  repine 
i^-MMt  fortune,  or  fate,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  choose  to  call  the  supposed 
mythological  power  of  Destinp,    It  has. 


however,  oecnrred  to  me,  as  a  consola- 
tory thought,  that  men  of  merit  should 
consider  tnos : — How  much  harder  would 
it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the 
merit  and  all  the  prosperity.  Would  not 
this  be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the 
poor  dunces  f  Would  men  of  merit  ex- 
change their  intellectual  superiority,  and 
the  enjoyments  arising  flnom  it,  for  ex- 
ternal distinction  and  the  pleasnrea  of 
wealth  f  If  they  woald  not,  let  them  not 
envy  others,  who  are  poor  where  they 
are  rich,  a  compensation  which  is  made 
to  them.  Let  them  look  -inwards  and 
be  satisfied ;  recollecting  with  conscious 
pride  what  Virgil  finely  says  of  the 
CorffciuB  Senex,  and  which  I  have,  in 
another  place*,  with  tmtb  and  sincerity 
applied  to  Mr.  Burke : 

"  Rffum  teqwAat  opet  animisJ* 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment 
of  wealth  Johnson  observed,  *'  A.  man 
cannot  make  a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so 
far  as  regards  society,  if  he  do  not  hoard 
it ;  for  if  he  either  spends  it  or  lends  it 
out,  society  has  the  benefit.  It  is  in 
general  better  to  spend  money  than  to 
give  it  away ;  for  industry  is  more  pro. 
moted  by  spending  money  than  by  giving 
it  away.  A  man  who  spends  his  money 
is  sure  he  Is  doing  good  with  It :  he  is  not 
so  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.  A  man 
who  spends  ten  thousand  a  year  will  do 
more  good  than  a  man  who  spends  two 
thousand  and  gives  away  eight." 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again. 
He  was  somewhat  fretful  from  hie  illness. 
A  gentleman  asked  him  whether  be  bad 
been  abroad  to-dav.  **  Don't  talk  so 
childishly  (said  he).  You  .may  as  well 
ask  if  I  hanged  myself  to-day."  I  men- 
tioned politicks.  J0UN80N.  *'  Sir,  I'd  as 
soon  have  a  man  to  break  my  bones  as 
talk  to  me  of  publick  affairs,  internal  or 
external.  I  have  lived  to  see  things  all 
as  bad  as  they  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  ft-iend,  the  se- 
cond Lord  Southwell,  he  said,  *'  Lord 
Southwell  was  the  highest  bred  man 
without  insolence  that  I  ever  was  in 
company  with ;  the  most  qualitied  I  ever 
saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not  dignified; 
Lord  Chesterfield  was,  but  he  was  inso. 

lent.    Lord is  a  man  of 

coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities 
and  information.  1  don't  say  he  is  a  man 
I  would  set  at  the  head  of  a  nation,, 
though  perhaps  he  mav  be  as  good  as  the 
next  Prime. Minister  that  comes;  but4ie 
is  a  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Club ; — 
I  don't  say  our  Club; — for  there's  no 
such  Club.''    BoswKLL.  **  But,  sir,  was 

*  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland 'araiott 
the  Attempt  to  diminish  Ibe  Number  of  the 
L«rds  of  SestioQ,  1785. 
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be  not  ooce  a  fRctions  man  f "  Johnson. 
**  O  yes,  lir ;  as  factious  a  fellow  as  could 
be  found ;  one  who  was  for  sinking  as  all 
into  the  mob."  Boswcll.  "  How,  then, 
sir, did  he  get  into  favour  with  the  King  ?" 
JfteiNSON.  **  Because,  sir,  I  suppose  he 
promised  the  King  to  do  whatever  the 
king  pleased.'' 

He  said,  **  Goldsmith's  blundering 
speech  to  Lord  Shelburne,  which  haw 
been  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  he 
really  did  make  to  him,  was  only  a 
blunder  in  emphasis : — '  I  wonder  they 
should  qali  your  Lordship  Matagridaf 
for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man  ;'— 
meant,  I  wonder  they  should  ase  Mal€t- 
grida  as  a  term  of  reproach." 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  by  means  of  one  of  his 
friends,  a  proof  that  his  talents,  as  well 
as  his  obliging  service  to  authours,  were 
ready  as  ever.  He  had  revised  **  The 
ViNage,"  an  admirable  poem,  by  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Crabber  Its  sentiments  as  to 
the  false  notions  of  rnstick  happiness  and 
mstick  virtue  were  quite  congenial  with 
his  own ;  and  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
not  only  to  suggest  slight  corrections  and 
variations,  but  to  Aimish  some  lines, 
^hen  he  thought  he  could  give  the  wri- 
ter's meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of 
the  manuscript  *. 

On  Sunday,  March  30, 1  found  him  at 
home  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure to  meet  with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose 
reading,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  good 
spirits  supply  him  with  a  never  failing 
source  of  conversation.  He  mentioned 
a  respectable  gentleman,  who  became 
extremely  penurious  near  the  close  of  his 
life.    Johnson  said  there  must  have  been 
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a  degree  of  madness  abont  him. 


*  I  shall  gf^  80  iosiance,  marfclng  the  orl- 

final  by  Koniso,  and  Joho«on'»  subsiituiiou  in 
Ulick  characters: 

**  In  fairer  scenes,  ubere  peaceful  pleasures 

Tityruf,  the  pride  of  Mantoan  swains,  might 

flng; 
But  charmed  hy  blm,  or  smitten  with  his 

views. 
Shall  modern  poets  coort  the  Msntuan  muse  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Fsocy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  r 

*'  On  Miucio't  bants,  in  Cmtar'i  btnaUetnu 

retgn. 
If  Titprut  found  ih^  fotden  aft  again. 
Must  sUepjf  bareU  the  Jtatttnug  dream  pro- 

Meekaniek  echoes  of  the  Mantmtn  song  f 
From  Truth  nnd  Nature  shall  we  wideiy  stray, 
IVkere  Virgil,  not  ufhere  fancy,  leads  the 
way  /** 

Here  we  dud  iolmsna**  poetical  and  critical 
powers  nndiminished.  i  must,  however,  ot»- 
■erve,  that  the  aids  he  save  to  this  poem,  as 
to  •*  The  Traveller*'  and  "  Deserted  Village  •» 
of  Goldsmith,  were  so  uBall  as  by  no  means 
to  imfiair  the  distiDguislied  merit  of  the 
autbour. 
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at  all,  sir  (said  Dr.  Brocklesby),  his 
judgment  was  entire."  Unluckily,  how. 
ever,  he  mentioned  that,  although  he 
had  a  fortune  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
poimds,  he  denied  himself  many  com- 
forts, from  an  apprehension  that  he  could 
not  afford  them.  "  Nay,  sir  (cried  John- 
son), when  the  judgment  is  so  disturbed 
that  a  man  cannot  connt,  that  is  pretty 
well." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's 
sayings,  without  the  formality  of  dates,  as 
they  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
time  or  place. 

"  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies 
his  acquaintance  the  better."  This,  how- 
ever, was  meant  with  a  just  restric- 
tion;  for,  be  on  another  occasion  said 
to  me,  "  Sir,  a  man  may  be  so  much 
of  every  thing,  that  he  is  nothing  of  any 
thine."  6  ^ 

"  Raising  the  wages  of  day  Idbonrers  is 
wrong ;  for  it  does  not  make  them  live 
better,  but  only  makes  them  idler,  and 
idleness  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human 
nature." 

**  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a 
journal  for  a  man's  own  use;  he  may 
write  npon  a  card  a  day  all  that  is  neces- 
sary  to  be  written,  after  he  has  had  expe- 
rience of  life.  At  first  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  written,  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  novelty ;  but  when  once 
a  man  has  settled  his  opinions,  there  is 
seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
Journal  t  which  we  see  Swift  kept  in 
London,  for  it  contains  slight  toptcks, 
and  it  might  soon  be  written." 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account- 
book  of  a  lady  whom  I  mentione<l. 
Johnson.  **  Keeping,  accounts,  sir,  is  of 
no  use  when  a  man  is  spending  his  own 
money,  and  has  nobody  to  whom  he  is  to 

f  [In  his  Life  of  Swift  be  thus  speaks  of  this 
Journal : 

**  In  the  midst  of  bis  power  and  his  poll, 
ticks,  he  kept  a  Journal  of  his  visits,  his 
walks,  his  interviews  with  minislen,  and 
quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  transmitted  It 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr«.  Dingley,  to  whom 
he  knew  that  whatever  befell  him  was  interest- 


ing, and  no  account  could  be  too  minute. 
Whether  these  diurnal  trifles  were  properly 
exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never  received  any 


pleasure  fkt>m  the  Dean  may  be  reasonably 
doubted :  they  have,  however,  some  odd  at- 
tractions: the  reader,  flnding  frequent  men- 
tion of  names  which  he  has  been  useil  to 
consider  as  important,  goes  on  io  hope  of 
infttrmation ;  and,  as  theie  is  nothing  to 
fatigue  attenfion,  If  he  is  disappointed  he  can 
hardly  complain.** 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only 
hopes  to  flod,  but  does^nd,  in  this  very  enter- 
taining Journal,  much  curious  information 
respecting  persons  and  things  which  he  will 
in  vain  seek  for  in  other  books  of  the  same 
period.    M.J 
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eMi  yetteniay."  I  meatioiK 
Iftdy  who  tboagM  as  he  did,  > 
huVaiid  could  not  get  her  I 


acooont.  Yo«i  won't  eat  lets  beef  to-d«y, 
becaoee  you  have  written  down  what  It 
....  J  mentioned  another 
,  to  that  her 
:  get  her  to  lieep  an 
accoant  of  the  expense  of  the  ftmily,  aa 
she  thoaght  it  enough  that  siie  nerer 
exceeded  the  soni  allowed  her.  Johm- 
•ON.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  shoold  keep  an 
aoooDot,  because  her  husband  wishes  it ; 
but  I  do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained 
that  keeping  an  account  has  this  advan- 
tage, thai  it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  money 
has  not  been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he 
might  sometimes  be  apt  to  imagine, 
were  there  no  written  state  of  his  ex- 
pense; and  besides,  a  calcalation  of 
ec<momy,  so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  in- 
come, cannot  be  made  without  a  yiew  of 
the  different  articles  in  figures,  that  one 
may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  parti- 
culars less  necessary  than  others.  Thft 
he  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours, 
whose  narratlTes,  which  abounded  in 
curious  and  interesting  topicks,  were  un- 
happily found  to  be  very  fabulous;  I 
mentioned  Lord  Mansfield's  having  said 
to  me,  "  Suppose  we  believe  one  Aa{f  of 
what  he  tells."  Johnson.  "  Ay ;  but  we 
don't  know  toMeh  half  to  believe.  By 
his  lying  we  lose  not  onlv  our  reverence 
for  him,  but  all  comfort  in  his  conversa- 
tion." BoBWBLL.  **  May  we  not  take  it 
as  amusing  fiction  1"  Johnson.  ''Sir, 
the  misfortune  is,  that  yon  will  insensi- 
bly bdieve  as  much  of  it  as  you  Incline 
to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
their  congeniality  in  politicks,  he  never 
was  acquainted  with  a  late  eminent  noble 
judge,  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him 
as  a  writer,  with  great  respect.  Johnson, 
I  know  not  upon  what  degree  of  investi- 
gation, entertained  no  exiUted  opinion  of 
his  Lordship's  intellectual  character. 
Talking  <tf  htm  to  me  one  day,  he  said, 
**  It  is  wonderfhl,  sir,  with  how  little 
real  superiority  of  mind  men  can  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  pabUck  life."  He 
expressed  himself  to  the  same  purpose 
concerning  another  law  lord,  who,  it 
seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associate 
with  the  wiU  of  London ;  but  with  so 
little  success,  that  Foote  said,  "What 
can  he  mean  by  coming  among  usf  He 
is  not  only  dull  himself,  but  the  cause 
of  dulness  in  otlwrs."  Trying  him  by 
the  test  of  his  colloquial  powers,  Johnson 
had  found  him  very  defective.  He  once 
said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  This  man 
now  has  been  ten  years  about  town,  and 
has  made  nothing  of  it ;  meaning  as  a 
companion*."  He  said  to  me,  "  I  never 

•  Knowing  aa  well  as  f  Ao  what  precUion 
and  elegaDce  of  oratory  his  Lordship  can 


heutt  any  thing  from  him  in  company 
Ant  was  at  all  striking ;  aiid  depend  ppon 
it,  sir,  it  is  when  yon  come  cloae  to  * 
man  in  conversation,  that  yon  discover 
what  his  real  abilities  are:  to  make  a 
speedi  in  a  publick  assei^bly  is  a  knack. 
Now  I  honour  Thnrlow,  sir ;  Thnriow  is 
a  fine  fellow  ;  he  fiiirly  puts  liis  mind  to 
yours." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  bis 
pointed,  lively  sayings,  I  said, "  It  is  a 
pity,  sir,  you  don't  always  remember 
yoor  own  good  things,  that  yon  may 
have  a  hingh  when  you  wiU."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  it  is  better  that  I  foiiget  them, 
that  1  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and 
have  a  laugh  on  their  being  brought  to 
my  recollection." 

Wh«i  I  recalled  to  him  his  having 
said  as  we  sailed  up  Lochlomond,  ''That 
if  he  wore  any  thmg  fine,  it  should  be 
very  fine;"  I  observed  that  all  his 
thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale.  John- 
son. "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every  man 
will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get; 
as  large  a  diamond  for  his  ring."  BOS' 
WBLL.  "  Pardon  me,  sir :  a  man  of  a 
narrow  mind  will  not  think  of  it,  a  slight 
trinket  will  satisfy  him : 
'  Nee  suJUerre  queat  mt^ori*  pomdera  gemmm.* " 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some 
"  Essays"  which  I  had  written f,  which 
I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  read 
and  pick  out  the  good  ones.  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  send  me  only  the  good  ones ; 
don't  make  me  pick  them." 

I  heard  him  once  say,  "Though  the 
proverb  *  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  rit 
.prudentia,*  does  not  always  prove  true, 
we  may  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it, 
Nullum  nvmen  adatt,  si  tit  impruden- 
tia." 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  Was  going  to 
Bath,  and  asked  his  commands,  he  said, 
"  Tell  Dr.  Harrington  that  I  wish  he 
would  publish  another  volume  of  the 
*  Nug<8  AntiqweXi*  it  is  a  very  pretty 
book$."     Mr.    Seward    seconded    this 

display,  I  caooot  but  suspect  thai  his  anfib> 
▼ourable  appearance  fn  a  aoclal  circle,  which 
drew  such  an imad versions  upon  Iiim,  mutt  be 
owing  to  a  cold  affectation  of  consequence, 
from  being  reserved  and  stiff.  If  it  be  so, 
and  he  might  be  an  agreeable  man  if  he 
would,  we  cannot  be  sorry  that  he  misses  his 
aim. 

t  [Under  the  title  of  "The  Hypocondriack." 
M.] 

Lit  has  since  appeared. 
[A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of 
very  curious  collection  was  published  by 
Mr.  Park  in  1804,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  la 
this  edition  the  letters  are  chronologically 
arranged,  and  the  account  of  the  Bishop^ 
which  was  formerly  printed  from  a  very  cor> 
mpt  copy,  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Harrlng* 
ton's  original  manuscript,  which  he  presented 
to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  now  in  the 
lloyai  Library  in  the  Museum.    M.] 
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wbfa,  %Bd  recommended  to  Dr.  Harring- 
Ion  to  dedicate  it  to  Jotmson,  and  take 
for  his  motto  what  Catollns  says  to  Cor- 
nelias Nepos : 

**  fMHRMM  tu  $eUba$, 

Meat  et$*  aliftOd  ptUare  nuoab.** 
As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and 
delicacy  of  feefing,  the  followhig  circum- 
stance may  be  mentioned.  One  ev^iine 
when  we  were  In  the  street  together,  and 
I  told  him  I  was  goine  to  sap  at  Mr. 
Beanclerk's,  he  said,  '*  I'll  go  with  yon." 
After  having  walked  part  of  the  way, 
seeming  to  recollect  something,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  and  said,  **  I  cannot  go, — 
bot  /  do  not  love.Beauderk  the  leu." 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait  Mr.  Bean- 
clerk  had  inscribed, 

" IngeHium  indent 

inettUo  UUH  hoe  tnh  eorpvrej* 
After  Mr.  Beauderk's  death,  when  it 
became  Mr.  Langton's  property,  he 
made  the  inscription  be  defaced.  John- 
son said  complacently,  '*  It  was  kind  in 
yon  to  take  it  off*;"  and  then,  after  a 
short  panse,  added,  *'  and  not  unkind  in 
him  to  put  it  on." 

He  said,  "  How  few  of  his  fk-iends' 
houses  would  a  man  choose  to  be  at  when 
he  is  sick !"  He  mentioned  one  or  two. 
I  recollect  only  Thrale's. 

He  observed,  "  There  is  a  wicked  in- 
e}ination  in  most  people  to  suppose  an 
old  man  decayed  in  bis  intellects.  If  a 
young  or  middle  aged  man,  when  leaving 
a  company,  does  not  recollect  where  he 
laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing;  but  if  the 
same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old 
man,  people  will  shrug  ap  their  shoulders, 
and  say,  'His  memory  to  going.' '* 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of 
the  sayings  which  every  body  repeats 
but  nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such 
as,  QfM»  Deus  vult  perdere,  priua  de- 
mentats  he  told  me  that  he  was  once 
offered  ten  guineas  to  point  ont  fh>m 
triiepce  Semel  in$afUviimu  omnea  was 
taken.  He  could  not  do  it ;  but  many 
years  afterwards  met  with  it  by  chance 
Ui  Johaimet  Baptiata  Mantuania*, 

•  [The  wordsoccar  Cat  Mr.  Bindley  obseives 
to  me)  in  tlie  Firat  Eclogue  of  Maotuanaa,  x>t 
honetto  Amore,  ice. 

Id  commung  malum;  umtl  imtmiMmiu  omuet. 
With  the  following  elucidalion  of  the  other 
•aylof— <tiMf  DeutO^  should  ratherbe— Qm«im 
Juptteri  wtU  perdtre.  print  d^meutat—tHr. 
Boswell  was  furnisbed  bj  Mr.  Richard  How. 
of  Apsley,  in  Bedfordshire,  as  commuoicated 
to  tnat  gentleman  by  his  friend  Mr.  John 
Pitts,  late  Rector  of  Great  Brickbill,  in  Buck- 

^  Perhaps  no  scrap  of  Latin  whatever  has 
been  more  quoted  than  this.  It  occasionally 
falls  even  from  those  who  are  scrupulous 
even  to  pedantry  in  their  Lallnity,  and  will 
not  admit  a  word  into  their  compositions, 
which    has   not   ttie   sanction  of  the  first 
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I  am  very  sorry  tiiat  I  did  not  take  a 
note  of  an  eloquent  alignment  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  situation  of  Prince 
of  Wales  was  the  happiest  of  any  per- 
son's in  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  that 
of  the  Sovereign.  I  recollect  only — the 
enjoyment  of  hof»e« — ^the  high  superio- 
rity of  rank  without  the  anxious  cares 
of  government, — and  a  great  degree  of 
power,  both  from  natural  influence  wisely 
used,  and  fVom  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
chance  of  future  favour. 

Shr  Joshoa  Reynolds  commnnicated 
to  me  the  following  particulars : 

Johnson  thonght  the  poems  published 
as  translations  Arom  Ossian  had  so  little 
merit  that  he  said,  **  Sir,  a  man  might 
write  such  staff  for  ever  if  he  would 
^andon  his  mind  to  it." 

He  said,  "  A  man  should  pass  a  part 
of  hto  time  with  the  laughara,  by  which 
means  any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular 
about  him  might  be  presented  to 'his 
view,  and  corrected."  I  observed,  he 
must  have  been  a  bold  laodier  who  would 
have  ventured  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any 
of  hto  particularitiesf. 


gentlemen  of  Cambridge  found  itamonr 

the  fragments  of  Euripides,  in  what  edition! 
do  not  recollect,  where  it  is  given  as  a  t 


age.  The  word  demento  is  of  no  aulhorityt 
either  as  a  verb  active  or  neuter.— After  a 
long  search  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet, 
.., #Ai — j.-i^_-  #-..-j  itamonff 

edition! 
., „ s  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  larobick: 

Ov  dcof  3sXa  awdhM-eu  w^  eero(p^eu. 
The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  a  suicide  of  fashion,  Sir  D.  O.  some 
years  ago,  lying  on  the  table  of  the  room 
where  he  had  destroyed  himself.  The  suicide 
was  a  man  of  classical  acqulremenu:  he  left 
no  other  paper  behind  him." 

Another  ot  these  proverbial  sayings— 
Incidit  M  ScylUmy  cupient  vitare  Charybdimt 
I  some  vear«  ago,  in  a  Note  on  a  passage  in 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  traced  to  its 
source-  It  occurs  Cwith  a  slight  variation)  in 
the  **  Alexandreis''  of  Philip  Giuiltier  (a  poet 
of  the  thirteenth  century),  which  was  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1SA8.  Darius  is  the  person  ad- 
dressed : 

Quo  tend  is  inertem, 


Rex ' periture,  fugaml  nescis,  hen!  perdite, 

nescis 
Quern  fugias:  hostes  iacurns  dum  fugis  bos- 

tem; 
Jneidit  in  ScyUam^  enpient  vitare  Ckaryhdim, 

The  anthour  ofthls  line  was  first  ascertained 
by  Galleottus  Martins,  who  died  in  1476;  «i 
is  observed  in  *'  Menagiana,'*  vol.  iii.  p.  I90. 
edit.  1763.— For  an  account  of  Philip  Gualtier, 
see  *'  Vossius  de  Poet.  Latin.*'  p.  S54,  fol 
1097. 

A  line  not  lets  hrequeotly  quoted  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  was  suggested  for  inauiry 
several  years  ago,  in  a  N^te  on  **  The  Rape 
of  Lucrere  :»* 

SMamen  miterit  toeiot  kabuitte  dolorit:— 
But  the  authour  of  this  verse  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, been  discovered.   M.] 

t  I  am  happy,  however,  lo  mention  a  pleas- 
ing instance  ot  his  enduring  with  great  gen- 
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Having  obtenred  the  ▼ain  <Mtent«ti6ns 
importance  of  many  people  in  qnoting 
tbe  anihOTity  of  Dakei  and  Lords  as 
having  been  in  their  company,  he  said, 
he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  did 
not  mention  his  anthOrlty  when  be  should 
have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  that  of  a 
Dnke  or  a  Lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  John- 
son, that  he  wished  for  some  additional 
members  to  the  Litbbart  Club,  to  give 
it  an  agreeal>le  variety ;  for  (said  he), 
there  can  now  be  nothing  new  among 
08 :  we  have  travelled  over  one  another's 
minds.  Johnson  seemed  a  little  angry, 
and  said,  **  Sir,  yon  have  not  travelled 
over  tnp  mind,  I  promise  yon."  Sir 
Joflhna,  however,  thongfat  Goldsmith 
right ;  observing,  that  **  when  people 
have  lived  a  great  deal  together,  they 
know  what  each  of  them  will  say  on 
every  subject.  A  new  understanding, 
therefore,  is  desirable;  becaose  thoagh 
it  may  only  furnish  the  same  sense  upon 
a  question  which  would  have  been  fur- 
nislied  by  thoae  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
oTistomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense  will 
have  a  different  colouring ;  and  colouring 
is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  else  as 
well  as  in  painting.*' 

Johnson  used  to  say,  that  he  made  It  a 
constant  rule  to  talk  as  well  as  he  could 
both  as  to  sentiment  and  expression,  by 
which  means,  what  had  been  originally 
effort  becanve  familiar  and  easy.  The 
conseanence  of  this.  Sir  Joshua  observed, 
was,  that  his  common  conversation  in  all 
companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him 
universal  attention,  as  something  above 
the  usual  colloquial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  babit  in 
company,  when  another  mode  whs  ne- 
cessary, In  order  to  investigate  truth,  he 
could  descend  to  a  language  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  An  instance 
of  this  was  witnessed  by  Sir  Joslraa 
Reynolds,  when  they  were  present  at  an 
examination  of  a  little  blackguard  boy, 
bjT  Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  the  late  West- 
minster Justice.  Welch,  who  imagined 
that  he  was  exalting  himself  in  Dr.  John- 
son's eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in 
a  manner  that  was  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  bov ;  Dr.  Johnson,  perceiving  it, 
addressed  himself  to  the  boy,  and  changed 
the  pompous  phraseology  into  colloquial 
language.     Sir  Joshua   Reynolds,    who 

tieness  to  bear  one  of  hia  nuMt  •triking*  parti- 
cularitie*  pointed  out:^Miu  Hunter,  a  niece 
of  hit  friend  Chri«topber  Smart,  when  a  very 
jroiingr  fficl,  atruck  hy  his  extraordinary  mo- 
tiou8,  said  to  iijni,  "  Pray,  Dr.  Johnson,  why 
do  vou  make  siich  strange  ffetttfrea!"— «  From 
baa  habit  (he  replied^,  uo  vuii.  my  dear, 
take  care  to  i^iiard  aifainit  bad  haoits.**  This 
I  was  told  bv  the  young  lady's  brother  at 
Marg-dte. 
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was  mttch  amused  by  this 
which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  or 
what  might  have  been  expected  flron 
the  two  men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson  as  they  walked  away  by  them- 
selves. Johnson  said,  that  it  was  conti- 
noally  the  case ;  and  that  he  waa  always 
obliged  to  trarutate  the  Jnstice^s  swell- 
ing diction  (smiling),  so  as  that  hia  mean- 
tng  might  be  understood  by  the  vnlgar, 
from  whom  informatioir  was  to  be  ob- 
taioed. 

Sir  Joahna  once  observed  to  him,  that 
he  had  talked  above  the  capacity  of 
some  people  with  whom  they  had  been 
in  company  together.  **  No  matter,  sir 
(said  Johnson);  they  consider  it  as  a 
compliment  to  be  talked  to,  as  if  they 
were  wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is 
this,  str,  (hat  Baxter  marie  it  a  rule,  in 
every  sermon  that  be  preached,  to.  say 
something  that  was  above  the  capacity 
of  his  audience*." 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he 
seemed  to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  bv 
his  adversary,  was  very  remarkable.  Ot 
his  power  in  this  respect,  our  comnsoa 
friend,  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  has 
been  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  an  emi-. 
oent  instance.  However  nnfavonrable  to 
Scotland,  he  uniformly  gave  liberal  praise 
to  Geoiige  Buchanan  as  a  writer.  In 
a  conversation  conoerninff.  the  literary 
W^its.of  the  two  countries,  in  which 
Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  Scotchman^ 
imagining  that  on  tiiis  ground  he  shonid 
have  an  undoubted  triumph  over  him, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what 
wooM  you  have  said  of  Buchanan  had 
he  been  an  Englishman  r'~«"  Why,  sir 
(said  Johnson,  after  a  little  panse),  I 
should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had 
he  been  an  EnglUhman,  what  I  will 
now  say  of  him  as  a  <9cofcAman,— that 
he  was  the  only  man  of  genius  his  coun- 
try over  prodnced.*' 

And  this  brings  to  my  reooUectjon 
another  instance  of  the  same  nature.  I 
onoe  reminded  him  that  when  Dr.  Adam 
Snpith  was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of 
Glasgow,  he  had  cut  him  short  by  say. 
ing,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  seen 
Brentford?"  and  I  took  the  Hberty  to 
add,  **  Mv  dear  sir,  surely  that  was 
shocking.  — "  Why,  then,  sir  (he  re- 
plied), YOU  have  never  seen  Brentford.*' 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversa- 
tion was  talk,  yet  he  made  a  distinction ; 
for  when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined 

*  The  Justness  of  this  remark  is  conflrmed 
by  the  following  story,  for  which  I  am  ja 
debted  to  Lord  Eliot:  A  country  Parson,  who 
was  remarkable  fbr  quotinf  scraps  of  Latin 
in  his  sermons,  having  died,  ope  or  his  parish- 
ioners was  asked  how  he  liked  his  succesdor: 
"  He  is  a  very  good  preacher  (was  hisanin  erl 
but  no  kithur^*  ^ 
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the  day  before  at  a  Ariend's  hoiite,  with 
♦*  a  very  pretty  company ;"  and  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  good  conversation,  he 
answered/  *'  No,  sir;  we  bad  talk 
enoogb,  bat  no  conversations  there 
was  nothing  diseusged.*' 

Tallcing  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in 
London,  he  imputed  it  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  their  spirit  of  nationality. 
"  You  know,  sir  (said  he),  that  no 
Scotchman  publishes  a  book,  or  has  « 
play  brought  upon  the  staee,  bat  there 
are  five  hundred  people  ready  to  applaud 
him." 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  fk-iend  Dr. 
Barney's  elegant  and  entertaining  travels, 
and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them 
in  his  eye  when  writing  his  "  Journey  to 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 

Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much 
was  he  aflfected  by  pathetick  poetry, 
that,  when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beatlie's 
"  Hermit,"  in  my  presence,  it  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes  *. 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real 
facts  with  fiction.  On  this  account  be 
censured  a  book  entitled  "  Love  and 
Madnesfi." 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him  he  was  born  in 
Moorfields,  and  bad  received  part  of  his 
early  instruction  in  Grub  Street.  *'  Sir 
(said  Johnson,  smiling),  you  have  been 
regularly  educated."  Having  asked  who 
was  his  instructor,  and  Mr.  Hoole  having 
answered,  "  My  uncle,  sir,  who  was 
tailor;"  Johnson,  recollecting  himself, 
said,  *'  Sir,  I  knew  him ;  we  called  him 
the  metaphysical  tailor.  He  was  of  a 
dub  in  Old  Street,  with  me  and  George 
Psalmanasar,  and  some  others :  but  Dray, 
sir,  was  he  a  good  Uilor?"  Mr.  Hoole 
having  answered  that  he  believed  he  was 
too  mathematical,  and  used  to  draw 
squares  and  triani^s  on  his  shopboard, 
•o  that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a 
coat; — "  I  am  sorry  for  it  (said  John- 
son), for  I  would  have  every  man  to  be 
master  of  his  own  business." 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and 
Mr.  Hoole,  as  brother  authours,  he  often 
said,  "  Let  yon  and  I,  sir,  go  together 
and  eat  a  beefsteak  in  Grub  Street." 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  ar- 
chitect t,  whose  works  show  a  sublimity 
of  genius,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  him  for  his  social,  hospitable, 

•  [The  particular  pansage  wblcb  excited 
this  •iroug  emotion  was,  as  I  have  heard 
from  my  father,  the  third  siansa,  **  ^fia  nifffat,** 
tkc.   J.  B.— O.) 

t  The  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  late 
Earl  of  Orford,  tliu«  bearx  leatimony  to  this 

Eenileman's  merit  a^  a  writer :  "  Mr.  Cbam- 
ers'*  '  Treatise  oo  Civil  Architecture'  is  the 
iBOAt  sensible  book,  and  the  most  exempt 
from  preittdices  that  ever  was  written  on  that 
silence.^'— Preftace  to  **  Antcdotts  of  Painting 
in  EugtatuU* 
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and  generous  qualities,  submitted  the 
manuscript  of  bis  **  Chinese  Architec- 
ture "  to  Dr.  Johnson's  perusal.  John- 
son was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  said, 
**  It  wants  no  addition  nor  correction, 
but  a  few  lines  of  introduction  ;"  which 
he  furnished,  and  Sir  William  adopted  t* 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  "  The 
age  is  running  mad  after  innovation  ; 
and  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  to  be 
done  in  a  new  way;  men  are  to  be 
hanged  in  a  new  way  ;  Tybarn  itself  is 
not  safe  from  the  fury  of  innovation." 
It  having  been  arened  that  this  was  an 
improvement — **  No,  sir  (said  he,  eager- 
ly), it  is  not  an  improvement:  they 
object,  that  the  old  method  drew  toge- 
tber  a  number  of  spectators.  Sir,  exe- 
cutions are  intended  to  draw  spectators. 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  tney  dou't 
answer  their  purpose.  The  old  method 
was  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  the 
pnblick  was  gratified  by  a  procession ; 
the  criminal  was  supported  by  it.  Why 
is  all  this  to  be  swept  away?"  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this 
head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions 
now,  the  solemn  procession  being  dis- 
continued, have  not  nearly  the  effect 
which  they  formerly  had.  Magistrates, 
both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  have,  I 
am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  mnch  regard 
to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester^ 
Johnson  said  to  a  friend, — **  Hurd,  sir, 
is  one  of  a  set  of  men  who  account  for 
every  thing  systematically  ;  for  instance, 
it  has  been  a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet 
breeches;  these  men  would  tell  you 
that,  according  to  causes  and  effects,  no 
other  wear  could  at  that  drae  have  been 
chosen."  He,  however,  said  of  him  at 
another  time  to  the  same  gentleman, 
*'  Hurd,  sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaint, 
ance  is  a  valuable  acquisition." 

That  learned  and  Ingenious  Prelate  it 
is  well  known  published,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  "  Moral  and  Political  Dia- 

1  The  introductorv  lines  are  these:  "  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  praisioR  too  little  or  too 
much.  The  bouodless  |>anej;yrickii  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  the  Chiuese  Jcarninff,  tut- 
licy,  and  arts,  show  with  what  power  novelty 
attracts  regard,  and  how  naturally  Cbteeoi 
swells  into  admiration. 

"  i  am  far  from  desirinf  to  be  numbered 
anioitg  the  exaggerators  of  Chinese  excel* 
lence.'  I  consider  tbem  as  great,  or  wise, 
only  in  comparison  with  the  nations  that  mt- 
round  tbem ;  and  have  no  intention  to  place 
them  in  competition  either  with  the  ancients 
or  witli  the  moderns  of  this  part  of  the  world; 
yet  they  must  be  allowed  to  claim  our  notice 
as  a  distinct  and  very  singular  race  of  men ; 
as  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  divided  by  its 
situation  from  all  civilised  countries,  who 
have  formed  their  own  manners  and  invented 
their  own  arts  without  the  assistance  of  tx- 
ample." 
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\ogoe»,**  with  a  woftally  whl«gUh  cut. 
Afterwards  his  Lordship,  having  thought 
better,  came  to  see  his  crronr,  and  re- 
published the  work  with  a  more  consti- 
tutional spirit.  Johnson,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit  for  hie 
political  conversion.  I  remember,  when 
nis  Lordship  declined  the  honour  of  being 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said, 
"  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to  Lambeth ; 
for,  after  all,  I  fear  he  u  a  Whig  in  his 
heart." 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and 
clearness  In  expression  was  very  remark- 
able. He  disapproved  of  a  parenthesis ; 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  his  voluminous 
writings  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will 
be  found.  He  never  used  the  phrases 
the  former  and  the  latter,  havmg  ob- 
served, that  they  often  occasioned  obsco- 
rity ;  he  therefore  contrived  to  construct 
his  sebtences  so  as  not  to  have  occasion 
for  them,  and  would  even  rather  repeat 
the  same  words  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mis- 
take surnames  when  we  hear  them  care- 
lessly uttered  for  the  first  time.  To 
prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pro- 
nounce them  slowly  and  distinctly,  but 
to  take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them ;  a 
practice  which  I  have  often  followed  ; 
and  which  I  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of 
his  blood,  that  not  only  did  he  pare  his 
nails  to  the  quick ;  but  scraped  the  ioints 
of  bis  fingers  with  a  penknife  till  they 
seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  hu- 
man nature  was  remarkably  exemplified 
in  Johnson.  His  liberality  in  giving  his 
money  to  persons  in  distress  was  extra- 
ordinary. Yet  there  lurked  about  him  a 
propensity  to  paltry  saving.  One  day  I 
owned  to  him  that  "  I  was  occasionally 
troubled  with  a  fit  of  narroumeu." 
"  Why,  sir  (said  he),  so  am  L  But  I 
do  not  tell  it."  He  has  now  and  then 
borrowed  a  shilling  of  me ;  and  when  I 
asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be 
rather  out  of  humour.  A  droll  little  cir- 
cumstance once  occurred :  As  if  he  meant 
to  reprimand  my  minute  exactness  as  a 
creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me ;— *'  Bos- 
well,  lend  me  sixpence — not  to  be  re- 
paid.*' 

This  great  man's  attention  to  small 
things  was  very  remarkable.  As  an  in- 
stance of  it,  he  one  day  said  to  me,  "Sir, 
when  you  get  silver  in  change  for  a  gui- 
nea, look  carefully  at  it ;  yon  may  find 
sorJie  curious  piece  of  coin." 

Though  a  stern  trueborn  Engliihman, 
and  fully  prejudiced  against  ail  other 
nationft,.he  had  discernment  enough  to 
see,  and  candour  enough  to  censure,  the 
cold  reserve  too  common  among  Eng- 
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Uahmen  towards  KraDgent  "  Sir  (said 
he),  two  men  of  any  other  natioa  who 
are  shown  into  a  room  tt^sether,  at  a 
house  where  they  are  both  visitera,  will 
immediately  find  aome  costversation. 
But  two  Englishmen  will  probably  go 
each  to  a  different  window,  and  remain 
in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do 
not  enough  understand  the  common 
rights  of  homanity." 
■  Johnson  waa,  at  a  certain  period  of  hto 
life,  a  good  deal  with  the  £ari  of  Shel- 
bnrne,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown*  as  he 
doubtless  could  not  but  have  a  due  value 
for  that  nobleman's  activity  of  mind  and 
uncommon  acquisitions  of  important 
knowledge,  however  much  he  might  dis- 
approve of  other  parts  of  his  Lordship's 
character,  which  were  widely  different 
flrom  his  own. 

Morice  Horgann,  Esq.  autfaonr  of  the 
very  ingenious  "  Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Falstaff*,"  being  a  particular  friend 
of  his  Lordship,  had  once  an  opportu* 
nity  of  entertaining  Johnson  for  a  day  or 
two  at  Wycombe,  when  its  Lord  was 
absent,  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured 
with  two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
Johnson's  candour.  Mr.  Morgann  and 
he  bad  a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in 
which  Johnson  would  not  give  up,  though 
he  had  the  wrong  side,  and,  in  abort, 
both  kept  the  field.  Next  morning, 
when  they  met  In  the  breakfasting  room, 
Dr.  Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Morgann  thus : 
"  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  on  our  dis> 
pute  last  night— yo«  were  in  the  right,** 

The  other  was  as  follows:  Johnaonk 
for  sport  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of 
contradiction,  eagerly  maintained  that 
Derrick  had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr. 
Morgann  argued  with  him  directly  in 
vain.  At  length  he  had  reconne  to  this 
device.  '*  Pray,  sir  (said  he),  whether 
do  yon  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the 
best  poetl"  Johnson  at  once  felt  him» 
self  roused  ;  and  answered,  **  Sir,  there 
is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  flea." 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too 
frequently  of  myself  in  company,  he 
said  to  me—"  Boiweil,  yon  often  vaunt 
so  much  as  to  provoke  ridicule  You 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the 
person  next  him :  '  Do  yon  know,  shr, 
who  I  am  ?'— *  No,  sir  (said  the  other)  I 
have  not  that  advantage.' — '  Sir  (said  he), 
I  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who  invented 

*  Johoson  being  asked  bis  opinion  of  this 
e«sa7,  answered,  **  Wliy,  sir,  we  tltali  have 
the  man  come  forth  agaia;  and  as  he  has 

firoved  FaistaiT  to  be  no  coward,  he  may  provp 
ago  to  be  a  very  ^ood  character." 
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the  New  Floodpite  Iron*.'"  The  Bi. 
•hop  of  Kiilaloe,  on  my  repeating  the 
•tory  to  him,  defended  Twalmley,  by 
observing  that  be  was  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  great;  for  Virgil  in  his  gronp 
of  worthies  in  the  Elytian  fields— 
Hie  mamu  ob  patriam  fiugnando  mdnera 

pastii  tec, 
menti<Mis 
iHventag  ant  qui  vitam  exeohtertper  aria. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one 
morning  when  we  were  left  alone  in  his 
•tndy,  "  Boswell,  I  think  I  am  easier 
with  yon  than  with  almost  any  body." 

He  wonid  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume 
any  credit  for  his  political  principles, 
tbongfa  similar  to  his  own  ;  saying  of 
him, "  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory  by  chance." 

His  acnte  observation  of  ha  man  life 
made  him  remark, "  Sir,  there  is  nothing 
by  which  a  man  exasperates  most  people 
more  than  by  displaying  a  soperionr  abi- 
lity of  brilliancy  in  conversation.  They 
seem  pleased  at  the  time ;  bnt  their  envy 
makes  them  corse  him  at  their  hearts." 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  |;reat  Dr.  Johnson  coald 
amnse  himself  with  so  slight  and  plavful'a 
species  of  composition  as  a  Charade.  I 
have  recovered  one  which  he  made  on 
Dr.  Barnard,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloef;  who  has  been  pleased  for  many 
years  to  treat  me  with  so  mnch  intimacy 
and  social  ease  that  I  mav  presume  to 
call  him  not  only  mv  Right  Reverend, 
but  my  very  dear  Friend.  I  therefore 
with  peculiar  pleasure  sive  to  the  world 
a  just  and  elejpint  compliment  thus  paid 
to  his  Lordship  by  Johnson. 

OHARADB. 

"  My>lr«<{  thuts  out  thieves  from  joar  house 

or  your  room, 
My  uetndS  expiesses  a  Syrian  perfame: 
My  vA«leU  »  a  aaan  in  whose  convene  is 

Rhared 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  (he  sweetness  of 

Nard.** 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Gam- 
bridge,  Esq.  if  he  had  read  the  Spanish 
translation  of  Sallnst,  said  to  be  written 
by  a  Prince  of  Spain,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  tutor,  who  is  professedly  the 
authour  of  a  treatise  annexed  on  the 
Phoenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work, 
partlcnlarlv  as  he  thought  the  Translator 
nnderstood  his  authour  better  than  is 
commonly  the  case  with  translators ;  bnt 
said  he  was  disappointed  in  the  purpose 
for  which  he  borrowed  the  book  ;  to  see 
whether  a  Spaniard  could  be  better  fur 

•  What  the  great  Twalmley  was  so  pronrf 
of  having  Invented  was  neither  more  nor  IcM 
than  a  kind  of  bnz  iron  for  vooothiog  linen. 

t  [Afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Lime- 
rick.   M.] 

;  Bar.  S  Nard.  ||  Barnard. 


nisbed  with  inseriptl<ms  from  raonU'. 
ments,  c<4ns,  or  other  antiquities,  whidi 
he  might  more  probably  find  on  a  coast  so 
immediately  opposite  to  Carthage,  than 
the  Antiquaries  of  any  other  oonntriesi — 
Johnson.  <'I  am  very  sorrv  yon  were 
not  gratified  in  vour  expectations."  CaM' 
BRIDGE.  '*  The  language  would  have  been 
of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  exist- 
ing in  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial 
accounts  which  the  Roman  writers  have 
left  us."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  They 
have  not  been  partial;  they  have  told 
their  oWn  story,  without  shame  or  regard 
to  equitable  treatment  of  their  injured 
enemy ;  they  had  no  compunction,  no 
feeling  fur  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  sir, 
they  woold  never  have  borne  Virgil's 
description  of  .£neas's  treatment  of 
Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Carthagt- 
nian." 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other 
commanicatlons  from  Mr.  Cambridge; 
whom,  if  a  beantiful  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
London;  a  numerous  and  excellent  li> 
brary,  which  he  accurately  knows  and 
reads;  a  choice  collection  of  pictnres, 
which  he  understands  and  relishes;  an 
easy  fortune;  an  amiable  femily;  an 
extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, distinguished  by  rank,  fashion  and 
genius;  a  literary  fame;  various,  ele- 
gant, and  still  increasing  colloquial  talents 
rarely  to  be  found;  and  with  all  these 
means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well 
advanced  in  years,  health  and  vigour  (tf 
body,  serenity  and  animation  of  mind, 
do  not  entitle  to  be  addressed /orftinafe 
tenex!  I  know  not  to  whom,  in  any 
age,  that  expression  oonid  with  propriety 
have  been  used.  Long  may  be  live  to 
hear  and  to  feel  it  *  I 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which 
he  discovered  upon  ail  occasions,  calling 
them  *'  pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them 
sweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted  proof  of 
the  real  humanity  and  gentleness  of  his 
disposition. 

His  oncommon  kindness  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  serious  concern  not  only  for 
their  comfort  in  this  world,  bnt  their 
happiness  In  the  next,  was  another  un- 
questionable evidence  of  what  all,  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  jnst  under  this  head 
to  omit  the  fondness  which  he  showed 
tor  animals  which  he  had  taken  under 
his  protection.  I  n^ver  shall  forget  the 
indolgence  with  which  he  treated  Hodge, 


•  [Mr.  Catabridgeeitfoyed  all  the  Messiacs 
-sre  enumerated  Tor  many  years  ailer  this 
passajre  was  written.    He  died  at  hts  seat 


near  fwldienham,  Sept.  17,  IMS,  in  his  eighty 
sixth  year.    M.J 
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bit  eat ;  for  whom  he  bimseif  used  to  go 
oat  and  boy  oysters,  lest  the  servants 
haviDg  that  trouble  shoold  Uke  a  dislike 
to  the  poor  creature.  I  am,  on  luckily, 
one  of  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  a 
cat,  so  that  I  am  nneasy  when  in  the 
room  with  one  ;  and  I  own,  I  frequently 
■affered  a  good  deal  from  the  presence 
of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect  him 
one  day  scrambling  op  Dr.  Johnson's 
breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfiicUon, 
whire  my  friend  smiling  and  half  whis- 
tling, robbed  down  his  back  and  pulled 
him  by  the  tail  ;  and  when  I  observed 
be  was  a  fine  cat,  saying,  "  Why,  yes, 
sir,  but  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked 
better  than  this ;"  add  then,  as  if  per- 
ceiving Hodge  to  be  out  of  countenance, 
adding,  "  but  he  is  a  very  fine  cat,  a  very 
fine  cat  indeed." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  ac- 
count which  he  gave  Mr.  Langton,  of  the 
despicable  state  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  family.  "  Sir,  when  I  heard  of 
him  last,  he  was  running  about  town 
shooting  cats."  And  then„  in  a  sort  of 
kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself  of 
his  own  favourite  cat,  and  said,  *'  But 
Hodge  shan't  be  shot:  no,  no,  Hodge 
shall  not  be  shot." 

He  thought  Mr.  Beanclerk  made  a 
shrewd  and  judicious  remark  to  Mr. 
Langton,  who,  after  having  been  for  the 
first  time  in  company  with  a  well  known 
wit  about  town,  was  warmly  admiring 
and  praising  him,—"  See  him  again," 
•aid  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  fur  the  Hierarchy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
has  been  more  than  once  exhibited  in  the 
conrse  of  this  work.  Mr.  Seward  saw 
him  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  described  his  Bow  to  ait  Arch- 
biahopf  as  such  a  studied  elaboration  of 
homage,  such  an- extension  of  limb,  such 
a  flexion  of  body,  as  have  seldom  or 
ever  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning,  with  much 
regret,  that  by  my  own  negligence  I  lost 
an  opportunity  of  having  the  history  of 
my  family  from  its  founder,  Thomas 
Boswei],io  1504,  recorded  and  illnatrated 
by  Johnson's  pen.  Such  was  his  good- 
ness to  me  that  when  I  presumed  to 
solicit  him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  **  Let  me  have  all  the 
materials  yon  can  collect,  and  I  will  do 
it  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  then  let  it 
be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited 
in  various  places  for  security  and  preser- 
vation." I  can  now  only  do  the  best  I 
can  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  keeping  my 
great  Master  steadily  in  view.  Family 
histories,  like  the  imagines  majorum  of 
the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I  wish 
that  they  who  really  have  blood,  would 
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be  more  careful  to  trace  and  ascertain 
its  course.  Some  have  affected  to  laagfa 
at  the  history  of  the  house  Yvery  • :  it 
would  be  well  if  many  others  would 
transmit  their  pedigrees  to  posterity, 
with  the  same  accural^  and  generooi 
eeal  with  which  the  Noble  Lord  who 
compiled  that  work  has  honoured  and 
perpetuated  his  ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10,  I  introduced 
to  him,  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  William 
Stuart  t,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  a  gen- 
tleman truly  worthy  of  being  known  to 
Johnson ;  beine,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  ele- 
|;ant  manners,  an  exemplary  parish  priest 
in  every  respect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides, 
the  tour  which  Johnson  and  I  had  made 
to  the  Hebrides  was  mentioned. — John- 
son. **  I  got  an  acquisition  of  more  ideas 
by  it  than  by  any  thing  that  I  remember. 
I  saw  quite  a  different  system  of  life." 
BoswELL.  "  You  would  not  like  to  make 
the  same  journey  again?"  Johnson. 
**  Why  no,  sir ;  not  the  same :  it  is  a 
talc  told.  Gravina,  an  Italian  critick, 
observes  that  every  man  desires  to  see 
(hat  of  which  he  has  read ;  bnt  no  man 
desires  to  read  an  account  of  what  he 
has  seen  :  so  much  does  description  fall 
short  of  reality.  Description  only  ex- 
cites curiosity :  seeing  satisfies  it.  Other 
people  may  go  and  see  the  Hebrides.'* 
BoswELL.  *'  I  should^ wish  to  go  and  see 
some  country  totally  different  from  what 
I  have  been  used  to ;  such  as  Turkey, 
where  religion  and  every  thing  else  are 
different."  Johnson.**  Yes,  sir;  there  are 
two  objects  of  curiosity,— the  Christian 
world  and  the  Mahometan  world.  All 
the  rest  may  be  considered  as  barbarous." 
BoswELL.  **  Pray,  sir,  is  the  *  Turkish 
Spy  '  a  genuine  book?"  Johnson.  '*  No, 
sir:  Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  Life,  says  that 
her  father  wrote  the  first  two  volumes; 
and  in  another  book,  '  Dunton's  Life 
and  Errours,'  we  find  that  the  rest  was 
written  by  one  Sault,  at  two  guineas  a 
sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midge- 
ley  J." 

•  rWritten  by  John,  Earl  of  Eftmont.    M.I 

t  [At  that  time  Vicar  of  Lutod  in  Bedfora- 
sbire,  where  be  lived  for  some  vears,  and  fully 
merited  the  character  riven  of  iiim  in  the  text ; 
DOW  [16061  Lord  Archbi»hop  of  Armagh,  and 
Primate  of  Ireland.— M.] 

J  [''The  Turltish  Spy  "  was  furetended  to 
have  been  written  originally  in  Arabick :  from 
Arabick  translated  into  Italian,  and  tlience 
into  English.  The  real  authoiir  of  the  work, 
which  was  in  fact  originally  written  in  Italian, 
was  i.  P.  Marana,  a  Genoese,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  IflDS. 

John  Dunton  in  his  Life  says  that  *'  Mr. 
William  BrarUhaw  received  from  Dr.  Midge- 
ley  forty  shillings  a  bheet  for  writing,  part,  of 
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BoswELL.  "  Tbil  has  been  a  veiy  fac- 
tions reign,  owing  to  tbe  too  great  iodal- 
gence  of  Government."  Johnson.  **  / 
think  so,  sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity 
grew  timidity.  Yet  this  is  reasoning  d 
poateriorif  and  may  not  be  jnst.  Sup- 
posing a  few  had  at  first  been  ponished, 
1  believe  faction  would  have  been  crush- 
ed ;  but  it  might  have  been  said  that  it 
was  a  sanguinary  reign.  A  man  cannot 
tell  d  priori  what  will  be  best  for  govern- 
ment to  do.  This  reign  has  been  very 
unfortunate.  We  have  bad  an  unsuc- 
cessful war ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
we  have  been  ill  governed.  One  side 
or  other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or 
other  must  win  at  play.  When  we  beat 
Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed ; 
nor  were  the  French  better  governed 
when  Louis  beat  us." 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him, 
~  in  company  with  Mr.  Windham,  of  Nor- 
folk, whom,  though  a  Whig,  he  highly 
valued.  One  of  the  best  things  he  ever 
said  was  to  thi^  gentleman  ;  who  before 
he  set  oat  for  Ireland  as  Secretary  to 
Lord  Northington,  when  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, expressed  to  the  Sage  some  mo- 
dest and  virtuous  doubts,  whether  he 
oould  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts 
which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in  that 
situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  "  Dou't 
be  afraid,  sir  (said  Johnson,  with  a  plea- 
sant smile),  you  will  soon  make  a  very 
pretty  rascal." 

-  He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  won- 
derful extent  and  variety  of  London,  and 
observed,  that  men  of  corioas  inquiry 
might  see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  very 
few  could  even  imagine.  He  in  particular 
recommended  to  us  to  explore  frappinff, 
which  we  resolved  to  do*. 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with 
him,  was  very  much  distressed  that  a 
large  picture  which  he  had  painted  was 
refused  to  be  received  into  the  Exhibi- 
tiott  of  the  Royal  Academy .  Mrs.  Thrale 
knew  Johnson's  character  so  superficially 
aa  to  represent  him  as  unwilling  to  do 
•mall  acts  of  benevolence ;  and  mentions, 
in  particular,  that  he  would  hardly  take 
the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  favour  of 
his  friends.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
be  was  remarkable,  in  an  extraordinarv 
degree,  for  what  she  denies  to  him  ;  and, 
above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of  kindness, 
writing  letters  for  those  to  whom  his  soli- 
citations might  be  of  service.    He  now 

the  '  Turkish  Spy  ;'"  but  I  do  not  Ond  tbat 
he  any  where  mentions  Sault  at  eogaged  in 
that  work.    M.J  _   .  ^         ^ 

•  We  accordingly  carried  our  Kbenie  into 
exeuution,  in  October,  1798;  but  whether  fM>m 
that  OQlformily  which  has  in  modern  times. 
In  a  great  degree,  spread  throngh  every  part 
qf  the  pietropolis,  or  from  our  want  of  auffici- 
eut  exertion,  we  were  disappointed. 


fave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which 
was  diligent  enough,  with  his  permis- 
sion,  to  take  copies  at  the  next  cofiiee- 
house,  while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good 
as  to  stay  by  me. 

**  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
**  SIR, 

**  Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off 
from  all  credit  and  ail  hope,  by  the  re- 
jection of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Upon  this  work  he  has  exhausted 
all  his  powers,  and  suspended  all  his 
expectations:  and,  certainly,  to  be  re- 
fused an  opportunity  of  taking  the  opi- 
nion of  the  publick  is  in  itself  a  very 
great  hardship.  It  is  to  be  condemned 
without  a  trial. 

*'  If  yon  could  procure  a  revocation 
of  this  incapacitating  edict,  you  wonl<l 
deliver  an  unhappy  man  from  great 
afiiiction.  The  Council  has  sometimes 
reversed  its  own  determination;  and  I 
hope  that»  by  your  interposition,  this 
luckless  picture  may  be  got  admitted. 
"  I  am,  &c. 
«« April  12, 1783."     **  Sam.  Johnson," 

"  to  MR.  BARRY. 
**  SIR, 

*'  Mr.  LowE's'exclusion  from  the  Exhi- 
bition gives  him  more  trouble  than  you 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Council 
could  imagine  or  intend.  He  considers 
disgrace  and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  your  determination. 

"  He  says,  that  some  pictures  have 
been  received  after  rejection ;  and  if 
there  be  any  such  precedent,  I  earnestly 
entreat  that  you  will  use  your  interest  in 
his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can  say  no'- 
thing;  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  paint- 
ing; and  this  picture  I  never  saw :  but  I 
conceive  it  extremely  hard  to  shut  out 
any  man  from  the  possibility  of  success : 
and  therefore  I  repeat  my  request  that 
you  will  propose  the  reconsideration  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  case;  and  if  there  be  any 
among  the  Council  with  whom  my  name 
can  have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  desire  of,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"April  12,  1783."  **  Sam.  JohKson.'* 
Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted;  and  Mr.  Lowe's  perform* 
ance  was  admitted  at  Somerset  Place, 
The  subject,  as  I  recollect,  was  the  De- 
luge, at  tbat  point  of  time  when  the  water 
was  verging  to  the  top  of  the  last  unco- 
vered mountain.  Near  to  the  spot  was 
seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  race, 
exclusive  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the 
ark  of  Noah.  This  was  one.  of  those 
giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and  with 
one  of  his  iMnda  held  aloft  his  infant 
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ehild.  Upon  the  fmall  reauifniiig  dry 
•pot  appoired  a  funiahed  lion,  ready  to 
■priDg  at  the  child  and'deToar  it.  Mr. 
Lowe  told  me  that  Johnson  iaid  to  him, 
"  Sir,  yonr  picture  i*  noble  and  proba- 
ble."»"  A  compliment,  indeed  (said 
Mr.  Lowe),  from  a  man  who  cannot  lie, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken." 

Aboat  this  time  be  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Lacy  Porter,  mentioninf  bis  bad  health, 
and  that  he  Intended  a  visit  to  Lichlleld. 
"  It  is  (says  he)  with  no  sreat  expecta- 
tion of  amendment  that  I  make  everv 
rar  a  joarney  into  the  conntry ;  bnt  it 
pleasant  to  visit  those  whose  kindness 
has  been  often  experienced." 

On  April  18  (being  Good  Friday),  I 
found  him  at  breakfast,  in  his  nsnal  man- 
ner, upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without 
milk,  and  eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent 
faintness;  we  went  to  St.  Clement's 
church,  as  formerly.  When  we  came 
home  from  church,  he  placed  himself  on 
one  of  the  stone  seats  at  his  garden  door, 
and  I  took  the  other ;  and  thus  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind, 
he  talked  away  very  easily.  Johnson. 
**  Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should 
not  be  very  hospitable ;  I  should  not  have 
crowds  in  my  house."  Boswbli..  **  Sir 
Alexander  Dick  tells  me,  that  he  remem- 
bers having  a  thousand  people  in  a  year 
to  dine  at  his  house ;  that  is,  reckoning 
each  person  as  one,  each  time  that  he 
dined  there."  Johnson.  "  That,  sir,  is 
about  three  a  day."  Boswcix.  "  How 
your  statement  lessens  the  idea."  John- 
son. "  That,  sir,  is  the  good  of  counting. 
It  brings  eveiy  thing  to  a  certainty, 
which  before  floated  in  the  mind  inde- 
finitely." BoswELL.  *'  But  Omne  igno- 
turn  pro  magMfico  ett :  one  is  sorry  to 
have  this  diminished."  Johnson.  **  Sir, 
you  should  not  allow  yourself  to  be  de- 
lighted with  enrour."  Boswbll.  "  Three 
a  day  seem  but  few."  Johnson.  "  Nay,- 
sir,  he  who  entertains  three  a  day  does 
veiy  liberally.  And  if  there  is  a  large 
family,  the  poor  entertain  those  three, 
for  they  eat  what  the  poor  would  get: 
there  mast  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must 
be  given  to  the  poor,  or  thrown  out." 
Boswbll.  '*  I  observe  in  London,  that 
the  pocMT  go  about  and  gather  bones, 
which  I  understand  are  manufactured." 
JoHNiON.  *'  Yes,  sir;  they  boll  them, 
and  extract  a  grease  from  them  forgreas- 
ing  wheels  and  other  purposes.  (Jf  the 
best  pieces  they  make  a  mock  ivory, 
which  is  used  for  hafts  to  knives,  and 
various  other  things ;  the  coarser  pieces 
they  burn  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes." 
Boswbll.  "  For  what  purpose,  sirt" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  for  making  a  fur. 
nace  for  the  chymists  for  meltinc  iron. 
A  paste  made  of  burned  bones  wiU  stand 


a  stronger  heat  than  any  thing  else.  Con- 
sider, sir ;  if  yon  are  to  melt  iron,  yon 
cannot  line  your  pot  with  brass,  because 
it  is  softer  than  iron,  and  would  melt 
sooner ;  nor  with  iron,  for  though  malle- 
able iron  is  harder  than  cast  iron,  yet  it 
would  not  do;  but  a  paste  of  burned 
bones  will  not  melt."  BoswxUm  "  Do 
yon  know,  sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manu- 
facture to  a  great  extent,  of  what  yon 
only  piddle  at,— scrapine  and  drying  the 
peel  of  oranges  *.  At  a  mace  in  Newgate 
Street,  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  pre- 

Kred,  which  they  sell  to  the  distillers." 
HN80N.  "  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a 
higher  thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit ; 
they  make  what  is  called  orange  butter, 
the  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated,  which 
they  mix  perhaps  with  common  poma- 
tum, and  make  ft  fragrant.  The  oil  does 
not  fly  oflTin  the  drying." 

Boswbll.  "  I  wish  to  have  a  good 
walled  garden."  Johnson.  **  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  worth  the  expense  to 
yon.  We  compute,  in  England,  a  park 
wall  at  a  thousand  pounds  a  mile  ;  now  ' 
a  garden  wall  must  cost  at  least  as  much. 
You  intend  your  trees  should  grow  higher 
than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let  ns  see; 
— for  a  hundred  pounds  you  could  only 
have  forty-f6ur  square  yards,  which  is 
very  little ;  for  two  hundred  pounds,  yon 
may  have  eighty-four  square  yards,  which 
is  very  well.  But  when  will  yon  get  the 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  walls,  in 
ftnit,  in  your  climate  1  No,  sir,  sach  con- 
tention with  Nature  is  not  worth  while. 
I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have  plenty 
of  such  fruit  as  ripen  well  in  yoor  coun- 
try. My  friend.  Dr.  Madden,  of  Ireland,- 
said,  that,  '  in  an  orchard  there  should 
be  enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up, 
enough  to  be  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot 
upon  the  ground.'  Cherries  are  an  early 
fruit ;  yon  may  have  them  ;  and  you 
may  have  the  early  apples  and  pears." 
BoawBLL.  "  We  cannot  have  nonpa- 
reils."—  Johnson.  **  Sir,  yon  can  no 
more  have  nonpareils  than  yon  can  have 
grapes."  Boswbll.  "  We  have  them, 
sir ;  but  they  are  very  bad."  Johnson. 
**  Nay,  sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thing 
merely  to  ^ow  that  ^ou  cannot  have  it. 
From  ground  that  would  let  for  forty 
shillings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard ; 
and  you  see  it  costs  yon  only  forty  shil- 
lings. Nay,  you  may  grace  the  ground 
when  the  trees  are  grown  up  ;  yon  can* 
not  while  they  are  young."  Boswbll. 
"  Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  common 

•  It  14  suK^Bted  to  me  by  an  anonymoai 
Aunotator  oo  my  >¥ork,  that  the  reason  whv 
Dr.  Jobason  collected  the  peel»  of  squeesci 
oraneea,  may  be  found  in  the  ssatb  Letter  ia 
Mn.  Pioui^  Collection,  where  it  appears  that 
he  recommended  <'  dried  orange*peel,  finely 
powdered,''  aa  a  medicine. 
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thing  in  Bngland,  air?"  Johnson.  **  Not 
so  common,  8ii-«  as  you  imagine.  In 
Lincolnshire  there  is  hardly  an  orchard  ; 
in  Suffordshire  very  little  fruit."  Bos- 
WSLU  **  Has  Langton  no  orchard?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  Boswbll.  '*  How 
so,  sir?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  from 
the  genera]  negligence  of  the  county.  He 
has  It  not,  because  nobody  else  has  it.'' 
BoewELL.  *'  A  hothouse  is  a  certain 
thing ;  I  may  have  that.''  Johnson.  "  A 
hothouse  is  pretty  certain ;  bat  yon  must 
first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep  fires  in 
it,  and  you  must  have  a  gardener  to  take 
care  of  it."  Boswkll.  "  But  if  I  have 
a  eardener  at  any  rate? — "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  yes."  Boswell.  "  I'd  have  it 
near  my  house ;  there  is  no  need  to  have 
it  in  the  orchard."  Johnson.  '*  Yes,  I'd 
have  it  near  my  bouse.— I  would  plant  a 
great  many  currants;  the  fruit  is  good, 
and  they  make  a  pretty  sweetmeat." 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some 
may  think  trifling,  in  order  to  show 
clearly  how  this  great  man,  whose  mind 
could  grasp  such  large  and  extensive  sub- 
jects, as  he  has  shown  in  his  literary 
labours,  was  yet  well  informed  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  loved  to  illus- 
trate them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of 
elocution,  came  in,  and  then  we  went  up 
stairs  into  the  study.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  taught  many  clergymen.  Johnson. 
**  I  hope  not."  Walker.  **  I  have  taught 
only  one,  and  he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever 
heard,  not  by  my  teaching,  but  by  his 
own  natural  telents."  Johnson.  "^  Were 
he  the  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would 
pot  have  it  told  that  he  was  taught."  Here 
was  one  of  his  peculiar  prejudices.  Gould 
it  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  clergyman 
to  have  it  known  that  he  was  taught  an 
easy  and  graceful  delivery?  Boswbll. 
"  Will  you  not  allow,  sir,  that  a  man 
may  be  taught  to  read  well  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  so  far  as  to  read  better  than 
he  might  do  without  being  taught,  yes. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  there  was 
no  difference  in  reading,  but  that  one 
read  as  well  as  another."  Boswbll. 
"  It  is  wonderful  to  see  old  Sheridan  as 
enthosiastick  about  oratory  as  ever." 
Walker.  "  His  enthusiasm  as  to  what 
oratory  will  do  may  be  too  great :  but  he 
reads  well."  Johnson.  **  He  reads  well, 
but  he  reads  low;  and  you  know  it  is 
much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  read 
high;  for  when  you  read  high,  you  are 
much  more  limited,  your  loudest  note 
can  be  but  one,  and  so  the  variety  is  less 
in  proportion  to  the  loudness.  Now  some 
people  have  occasion  to  speak  to  an  ex- 
tensive audience,  and  must  speak  loud  to 
be  heard."  Walker.  "  The  art  is  to  read 
strong,  though  low." 

TaQidng  of  the  origin  of  langnage  ;— 
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Johnson.  "  It  must  hav^  come  by  in- 
spiration. A  thousand,  nay,  a  million  of 
children  could  not  invent  a  langnage. 
While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not 
understanding  enough  to  form  a  language ; 
by  the  time  that  there  b  understanding 
enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We 
know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot 
learn  to  pronounce  a  new  language.  No 
foreigner,  who  comes  to  England  when 
advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces  English 
tolerably  well;  at  least  such  instances 
are  very  rare.  When  I  maintain  that 
language  must  have  come  by  inspiration* 
I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  is  required 
for  rhetorick  and  all  the  beauties  of  lan- 
guage ;  for  when  once  man  has  language, 
we  can  conceive  that  he  may  gradually 
form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only 
that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary to  give  man  the  faculty- of  speech  ; 
to  mform  him  that  he  may  have  speech ; 
which  I  think  he  could  no  more  find  out 
without  inspiration  than  cows  or  hogs 
would  think  of  such  a  faculty."  Walker. 
**  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  there  are  any 

ferfect  synonimes  in  any  langnage  T* 
OHNSON.  '*  Originally  there  were  not.; 
but  by  using  words  negligently,  or  in 
poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be  confounded 
with  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  '*  A  friend  of 
mine  (said  he)  came  to  me  and  told  me, 
that  a  lady  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd's 
picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a 
motto.  I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better 
than  Currat  JLex.  1  was  very  willing 
to  have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to  have 
the  sentence  changed  to  transportation  : 
but,  when  he  was  once  hanged,  I  did  not 
wish  he  should  be  made  a  saint." 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Bnrney,  came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
entertained  with  her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  ex- 
travagantly expensive.  Johnson,  from  his 
dislike  to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow 
that  it  was  distinguished  by  any  extraor- 
dinary pomp.  *'  Were  there  not  six  horses 
to  each  coach  ?"  said  Mrs.  Burney.  John- 
son. **  Madam,  there  were  no  more  six 
horses  than  six  phcenixes." 

Mrs.  Barney  wondered  that  some  very 
beautiful  new  buildings  should  be  erected 
in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation 
as  between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke's  Hos- 

Sital ;  and  said  she  could  not.  live  there. 
OHNSON.  "  Nay,  madam,  you  see  no- 
thing there  to  hurt  yon.  You  no  more 
think  of  madness  by  having  windows 
that  look  to  Bedlam  than  you  think  of 
death  by  bavins  windows  that  look  to  a 
churchyard."  Mrs.  Burney.  "  We  may 
look  to  a  churchyard,  sir ;  for  it  is  right 
that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  madam,  if  you  go  to 
that,  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in 
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mind  of  msdncM,  wMcb  li  occasioned  by 
too  mncb  indolgence  of  imnginNtion.  I 
tbinlc  ■  very  moral  use  may  be  made  of 
these  new  buildings :  I  would  have  those 
who  have  heated  Imaeinations  live  there, 
and  take  warnlnf;."  Mrs.  Burnkt.  **  But, 
sir,  many  of  the  poor  people  that  are 
mad  have  become  to  from  disease,  or 
firom  distressing  events.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  their  fanit,  bat  their  misfortune ;  and, 
therefore,  to  think  of  them  is  a  melan- 
choly consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it 
was  too  late  for  the  service  of  the  church 
at  three  o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left 
him  alone  for  some  time;  then  returned, 
and  we  had  coffee  and  conversation  again 
by  ourselves. 

I  BUted  the  character  of  a  noble  friend 
of  mine,  as  a  eurions  case  for  his  opinion. 
— "  He  is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to 
me  that  I  ever  knew.  Can  yon  explain 
him,  sir?  He  is,  I  really  believe,  noble- 
minded,  generous,  and  princely.  But  his 
most  intimate  friends  may  be  separated 
from  him  for  years,  without  his  ever 
asking  a  question  concerning  them.  He 
wilt  meet  them  with  a  formality,  a  cold- 
ness, a  stately  indifference ;  but  when 
they  come  close  to  faira,  and  fairiy  engage 
him  in  conversation,  they  ftnd  him  as 
easy,  pleasant;  and  kind  as  they  could 
wish.  One  then  supposes  that  what  is  so 
agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed ;  but  stay 
away  fk'om  him  for  half  a  year,  and  he 
will  neither  call  on  yon  nor  send  to  in- 

7uire  about  yon."  Johnson.  "Why,  sir, 
cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly, 
as  1  do  not  know  him ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  have  such  a  man  for  my  friend. 
He  may  love  study,  and  wish  not  to  be 
interrnpted  bv  his  friends ;  Amid  fur  eg 
temporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man, 
and  be  so  much  occupied  with  petty  pnr- 
suits  that  he  may  not  want  friends.  Or 
he  may  have  a  notion  that  there  is  a  dig- 
nity in  appearing  indifferent,  while  he  in 
fact  may  not  be  more  indifferent  at  his 
heart  than  another.*' 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St. 
Clement's,  at  seven,  and  then  parted. 

On  Sunday,  April  30,  being  Easter 
Day,  after  attending  solemn  service  at 
St.  Panics,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
found  Mr,  Lowe,  the  painter,  sitting  with 
him.  Mr.  Lowe  mentioned  the  great 
number  of  new  buildings  of  late  in  Lon- 
don, yet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  observed, 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  not 
increased.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  the 
bills  of  mortality  prove  that  no  more 
people  die  now  than  formerly ;  so  it  is 
plain  no  more  live.  The  register  of 
births  proves  nothing,  for  not  one  tenth  of 
the  people  of  London  are  born  there.** 
BoswBLL.  "  I  believe,  sir,  a  great  many 
of  the  children  bom  in  London  die  early." 


Johnson.  *'  Why,  yes,  sir."     Boswsu. 

"  But  those  who  do  live  are  as  stout  and 
strong  people  as  any :  Dr.  Price  says, 
they  must  be  naturally  strong  to  get 
throagh.*'  Johnson.  "That  is  system, 
sir.  A  great  traveller  observes,  that  it  is 
said  there  are  no  weak  or  deformed  peo> 
pie  among  the  Indians ;  bat  he  with  mach 
sagacity  assigns  the  reason  of  tbiSf  whi<ft 
is,  that  the  hardship  of  their  life  as  ban- 
ters and  rishers,  does  not  allow  weak  or 
dlseased  children  to  grow  up.  Now,  had 
I  been  an  Indian,  I  must  have  died  early; 
my  eyes  would  not  have  served  me  to 
get  food.  I  indeed  now  conid  fish,  give 
me  English  tackle;  but  had  I  been  as 
Indian  I  must  have  starved,  or  they 
would  have  knocked  me  on  the  head, 
when  they  saw  I  could  do  nothing.** 
BoswBLL.  "  Perhaps  they  would  have 
taken  care  of  you  :  we  are  told  they  are 
fond  of  oratory ;  you  would  have  talked 
to  them.*'  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  should 
not  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to 
talk  ;  I  should  have  been  dead  before  I 
was  ten  years  old.  Depend  npon  it,  sir, 
a  savage,  when  he  is  hungry,  will  not 
carry  about  with  him  a  looby  of  nine 
years  old,  who  cannot  help  himself.  Tber 
have  no  affection,  sir."  Boswsix.  "I 
believe  natural  affection,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  is  very  small."  Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  natural  affection  is  nothing :  bat 
affection  from  principle  and  established 
duty  is  sometimes  wonderfully  strong." 
Lows.  "  A  hen,  sir,  will  feed  her  chickens 
in  preference  to  herself'.'*  Johnson.  "  But 
we  don*t  know  that  the  hen  is  hungry : 
let  the  hen  be  fairlv  hungry,  and  I'll 
warrant  she'll  peck  the  corn  herself.  A 
cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of 
himself ;  bat  we  don't  know  that  the  cock 
is  hungry."  Boswbll.  •*  And  that,  sir, 
is  not  from  affection  but  gallantry.  But 
some  of  the  Indians  have  affection." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  they  help  some  of 
their  children  is  plain  ;  for  some  of  them 
live,  which  they  could  not  do  without 
being  helped.** 

I  dined  with  him ;  the  company  were, 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and 
Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well,' 
talked  little,  grew  drowsy  soon  after  din- 
ner, and  retired ;  npon  which  I  went 
away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mn  Burke's 
seat  in  the  country,  from  whence  I  was 
recalled  by  an  express  that  a  near  rela- 
tion of  mine  had  killed  his  antagonist  in 
a  duel,  and  was  himself  dangeronsly 
wounded,  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  Johnson  till 
Monday,  April  28^  when  I  spent  a  con- 
siderable pait  of  the  day  with  him,  and 
introduced  the  subject  which  then  chiefly 
occupied  my  mind.  Johnson.  **  I  do  not 
see,  sir,  that  fighting  is  absolutely  fbrbid- 
den  In  Scripture ;  I  see  revenge  forMdden, 
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bat  not  selMefence."  Boswbll.  **  The 
Quakers  say  it  is  ; '  Unto  him  that  smitetfa 
thee  en  one  cheek,  offer  him  also  the 
other.'  "  Johnson.  "  Bat  stay,  sir ;  the 
text  is  meant  only  to  have  the  effect  of 
moderating  passion ;  it  is  plain  that  we 
are  not  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.  We 
see  this  from  the  context,  where  there 
are  other  recommendations,  which  I  war- 
rant yoB  the  Qnaker  will  not  take  lite- 
rally; as,  for  instance,  *  From  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  tarn  thoo  not 
away.*  Let  a  man  whose  credit  is  bad 
come  to  a  Quaker,  and  say,  *  Well,  sir, 
lend  me  a  hundred  pounds;'  he'll  find 
him  as  anwilling  as  any  other  man.  No, 
sir,  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  in- 
vades  his  character,  as  he  may  shoot  him 
who  attempts  to  break  into  bis  house*. 
So  in  1745,  my  friend  Tom  Gumming 
the  Quaker  said  he  would  not  fight,  but 
he  would  drive  an  ammunrtion  cart ;  and 
we  know  that  the  Quakers  have  sent 
flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable 
them  to  fight  better."  Boswell.  •*  When 
a  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill  usage 
forces  on  a  duel  in  which  he  is  killed, 
have  we  not  little  ground  to  hope  that  he 
is  gone  to  a  state  of  happiness?"  John- 
son. "  Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge  deter- 
minately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man 
leaves  this  life.  He  may  in,  a  moment 
have  repented  effectually,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible ma^  have  been  accepted  of  God. 
There  is  in  *  Camden's  Remains '  an  epi- 
taph  upon  a  very  wicked  man,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  say, 

*  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  grrnuml, 
I  mercy  a^k'd,  I  mercy  found  t.'" 


"  i  L.iiiiJK  It  \n'i:i-f«iiti  ir^i'.Lii[h»i  nil  n-.i-lera 
a^viMit  ccirK-JtrLiiiK  ti»:jit  ill  till*  or  nik'r  fttmr 
ciiivurwlinu  n(  Uf,  Jn.itirt^utiK  lki;>  h  m^  his 
^Tm»»  ^nd  dt^lirtrriilH  4ip3Eiir>n  on  tu*-  ^ni'iect 
4>i  hliti-kli:)^.  lei  nijf  JuuriM]  oi  n  Tciur  m  the 
titfjiriiltf,  i>[  edit-  p.  3Wi  it  ii]j|ifirB  rJiit  be 
ni.HJe  iltt*  fi-Ank  ci^ntiTBtiaa  :  "  Nolij.ii  at 
ImiiM.  iAfkm  aiqre  la^iv  thiln  1  dn;"  mnJ.  lOid. 
p.  Sat*  "He  fnirii  DWEi«d  h*  Q&uh\  i.  fix 
ptain  ti\a  nulnnaJify  uf  dDFLlin^."  M  .  ay, 
llitrt-^are^  inftr  lli.iE  lif-  rriulU  unt  rJi n  liat 
jLi»ti4l4bJe  which  ■^trt.-lu^  an  inennnif rri.'  ith 
Itac  9piiilaf^\lW  G^-i^m' I.  Al  the*  sunn  1 1 n i is  it 
muiiL  hfr  tnnfcft^il  ikul,  rroni  ih?  t'r('t:il{»nt 
jl'iMoFt^ 'OfhLtiknMKt  fi  drL-n[J<<n][i.n  irho  ronrrii-cs 
A  rhiiltiihirt!  in  fuduri'ii  to  A  tiri-tviiritl  'iiEi-raa- 
iKp.  a  renter tii^iile  hrMiauce  'if  ihi-  i  ur- 
nithpJ  IjHj  m  ciuidie  in  HtP  »iil  nf  \\  ■  nte 
OnJiJ43el  Tltcintiitt  of  tJiE  tiuanii-,  wml..  ibe 
ikifUl  htiraro  Utf  TiilL  1n  a  iliicl,  ficfiLL  n.  '  8. 
■  7^:  **  In  tkv  (triL  place,  I  mmruM  n- .  Dul 
to  Alroiffhtv  Grip^  ill  hop^a  uf  iiti  ekl  i  md 
panLon  mriliu  Ln clil t^ nun- iitpp  I  ij[>b  ,  i.  im- 
fdiarpre  wuh  the  unwairanialble  cji^c  ,  -  of 
rhi»  trirhcd  ifvoildj  put  miaiilf  unittr  the 
[u-ce»#nj  ortakjr^i,'^ 

t  rin  fitpesilEDtr  th1«  epitnph  in1ii|i.[>rt  \m- 
pir'ir4>^*l   IC.      H\i-  nHj-lriiil   rnn»   rtirni:— 

"  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  g^round. 
Mercy  I  asked,  mercy  1  found."    M.] 
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Boswbll*  *'  Is  not  the  expression  in  the 
Barial  Service,  *  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,'  too  strong 
to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  when  those  over  whose  bodies 
it  is  said  have  been  notoriously  profane?" 
Johnson.  "  It  is  sure  and  certain  hope, 
sir ;'  not  belief.'*  I  did  not  insist  further ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  posi- 
tive words  would  be  more  proper  |. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very 
fat,  so  as  to  be  incommoded  with  corpu*^ 
lency ;  he  said,  **  He  eats  too  hnich,  sir." 
BoBWELL.  "  I  don't  know,  sir ;  you  will 
see  Ane  man  fat  who  eats  moderately, 
and  another  lean  who  eats  a  great  deal." 
Johnson.  *•  Nay,  sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain 
that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more 
than  he  should  have  done.  One  man  may 
have  a  digestion  that  consumes  food  bet' 
ter  than  common ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
solidity  is  increased  by  putting  something 
to  it."  BoswKLL.  "  But  may  not  solids 
swell  and  be  distended  ?"  Johnson. 
•*  Yes,  sir,  they  may  be  distended ;  but 
that  is  not  fat." 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a 
gentleman  for  supposed  delinquencies  in 
India.  Johnson.  "What  foundation  there 
is  for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they 
will  not  get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions 
are  committed  at  so  great  a  distance,  a 
delinquent  can  obscure  the  evidence  till 
the  scent  becomes  cold ;  there  is  a  cloud 
between  which  cannot  be  penetrated : 
therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  I  am 
clear  that  the  best  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India  is  a  ciespotick  governour ; 
for  if  he  be  a  good  man,  it  is  evidently 
the  best  government ;  and  supposing  him 
to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to  have  one 
plunderer  than  many.  A  governour, 
whose  power  is  checked,  lets  others 
plunder  that  he  himself  may  be  allowett 
to  plunder ;  but  if  despotick,  he  sees  that 
the  more  h^  lets  others  plunder,  the  less 

;  Upon  this  objection  the  Reverend  Mr. 

0«'         .                            .    .  .     :      .     ..i„ff 

sat.-.  :...!■.     .  r     ,1  L     |.  .       -■     I  =..      |-  I--  .J,,     lu 

the  I  tun  ill  34.- 1 V  iri' d  »!■  "i  imil  nn-i'  u,f  rt-jjuj  ruc- 
tion 41  r'  ihe  pKrion  iui^rred,  liuf  Uie  nciwr^l 
res^trrtCLion  j  it  In  In  jUI  r  aivri  cprtjim  Jinfie  tsi 
tht  rr&4irri>i;Ein[)^  no^  ALtiv.aartfoiy'n,  ^V  It^rii 
ih«  J-x-iiKctt  U  cfirjy  t|i«k£^n  (if,  rlie  esprrn^ 
Bio  .  In  v4T]r  t[iJl'L>rL'nrf  'jn  ciiir  lin|H'  ia  l||i»  4>h^ 
brt  ii«'r  4Le>Lh  *  [r4:»e  in  Chtt\4\,iiL  mode  oftp^ech 
coi  -i^tftLL  with  cn^rr  Lbiqp  h4Jt  ubinliile  iri^r- 
tai  11  iiiiir  the  r<fmun  dirfmrte^  dtjrd  not  rtm 
in  '  iniHt  wKich  no  nlit  ctn  Ite  {Iwured  of 
wii  lU  ittittitUiiile  reTeiftiion  fuj^j  llenireii. 
In  M.M  itrsi  Eli  thL^flC  p^aicum  Aiao.  *t\vtn-T.l  lir«  * 
do*;.  Eiut  jit:flir:«tftriJy  mean  wtftfislij  "f  bHw» 
bnt  nprvilj'  the  EL^rhil)  of  ihtr  tr^Tc,  whclhi^i- 
in  hn|t^iuefii  fn  in  niiifr?,  tn  Dnuu  mmn  tbif 
resiirrLvtinn  ;  whit^ti  is  |jr4>habi3f  the  lenke  of 
'  tlie  tife  biCTlmLdifi'  in  Ltiv  A|>oi{l&i'  C'r0.t'il' 
Se«  Wbittlljr  JVnJi  Be^uiitrt  du  ihu  Cttnimon 
Prarer," 
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there  will  be  fbr  himielfi  so  he  retlnini 
them ;  and  thoegh  he  Mmielf  plondera, 
the  cooniry  is  a  gainer,  compared  with 
being  plundered  by  nambers." 

I  mentioned  tlie  very  liberal  payment 
which  had  been  received  for  reviewing ; 
and,  as  evidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been 
proved  in  a  trial  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  bad 
received  six  guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind 
of  literary  labour.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he 
might  get  six  guineas  for  a  particular 
sheet,  but  not  communibuB  theetibus.*' 
BoswKLii.  "  Pray,  sir,  by  a  sheet  of  re- 
view is  it  meant  that  It  shall  be  all  of  the 
writer's  own  composition  f  or  are  ex< 
tracts,  made  from  the  book  reviewed^ 
deducted  t"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  it  is  a 
sheet,  no  matter  of  what."  BoewsLL. 
**  I  think  that  it  is  not  reasonable.''  John- 
son. '*  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more 
easily  write  a  sheet  all  his  own  than  read 
an  octavo  volume  to  get  extracts."  To 
one  of  Johnson's  wonderful  fertility  of 
mind,  I  believe  writing  was  really  easier 
than  reading  and  extracting;  but  with 
ordinary  men  the  case  is  very  different. 
A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon 
the  care  and  judgment,  with  which  ex- 
tracts are  made.  I  can  suppose  the 
operation  to  be  tedious  and  difficult ;  but 
in  many  instances  we  must  observe  crude 
morsels  cut  out  of  books  as  if  at  random : 
and  when  a  large  extract  is  made  from 
one  place,  it  surely  mav  be  done  with 
very  little  trouble.  One,  however,  I  must 
acknowledge,  might  be  led,  from  the 
practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose  that 
they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  writing ; 
for  we  often  find  that,  instead  of  giving 
an  accurate  account  of  what  has  been 
done  bv  the  anthonr  whose  work  they  are 
reviewing,  which  is  surely  the  proper 
business  of  a  literary  journal,  they  pro- 
duce some  plausible  and  ingenious  con- 
ceits of  their  own,  upon  the  topicks  which 
have  been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan, 
indignant  at  the  neglect  of  his  oratorical 
plans,  had  threatened  to  go  to  America ; 
— Johnson.  "  I  hope  he  will  go  to  Ame- 
rica." BoswBLL.  **  The  Americans  don't 
want  oratory."  Johnson.  "  But  we  can 
want  Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  29,  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Seward 
with  him.  Horace  having  been  men- 
tioned ;— BoswBLL.  "  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  thinking  in  his  works.  One  finds 
there  almost  every  thing  but  religion." 
SnwARD.  **  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to 
it,  in  his  Ode  Paretu  Deonun  ctUtor  et 
i^frequeru."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was 
not  in  earnest;  this  was  merely  poeti- 
cal." BdswKLL.  "There  are,  I  am  aft-aid, 
many  people  who  have  no  religion  at 
all."    Sbwabd.  *<  And  sensible  people 


too."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  not  sensible 
in  that  respect.  There  ronst  be  ^ther  a 
natural  or  a  moral  stapidity  if  one  lives 
in  a  total  neglect  of  so  very  important  a 
concern."  Sjbwaro.  "  I  wonder  that 
there  should  be  people  without  religion." 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  need  not  wonder  at 
this,  when  you  consider  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  almort  every  man's  life  is 
passed  without  thinking  of  it.  I  myself 
was  for  some  years  totally  regardless  of 
religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of  my  mind. 
It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life.  Sick, 
ness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have 
never  lost  it  since."  Boswbli,.  **  My 
dear  sir,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been 
without  religion  1    Why  yon  mast  have 

J  one  on  drinking  and  swearing,  and  — ^' 
ohnson  (with  a  smile).  **  I  drank  enough 
and  swore  enough,  to  be  sure."  Sswaho. 
"  One  should  think  that  sickness  and  the 
view  of  death  would  make  more  men 
religious."  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it :  they  have  not 
the  first  notion.  A  man  who  has  never 
had  religion  before,  no  more  grows  reli- 
gious when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who 
has  never  learnt  figures  can  count  wlien 
he  has  need  of  calculation." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours 
whom  we  valued  much,  but  observed 
that  he  was  too  ready  to  introduce  relU 
gioos  discourse  upon  all  occasions.  John- 
son. "  Why,  yes,  sir,  he  will  introduce 
religions  discourse  without  seeing  whether 
it  will  end  in  instruction  and  improve- 
ment, or  produce  some  profane  jest.  He 
would  introduce  it  in  the  company  of 
Wilkes,  and  twenty  more  such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  exceUent 
distinction  between  liberty  of  conscience 
and  liberty  of  teaching.  Johnson.  "  Con- 
sider, sir;  if  yon  have  children  whom 
you  wish  to  educate  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  there  comes 
a  Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to 
his  principles,  you  would  drive  away  the 
Quaker.  Yon  would  not  trust  to  the  pre- 
domination of  right;  which  yon  believe 
is  in  your  opinions ;  you  will  keep  wrong 
out  of  their  heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are 
the  children  of  the  State.  If  any  one 
attempts  to  teach  them  doctrines  contrary 
to  what  the  state  approves,  the  magistrate 
may  and  ought  to  restrain  him."  Skwabd. 
"  Would  you  restrain  private  conversa- 
tion, sir  f*  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  Is 
difficult  to  say  where  private  conversa- 
tion begins,  and  where  it  ends.  If  we 
three  should  discuss  even  the  great  ques- 
tion concerning  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  by  ourselves,  we  shoaid  not 
be  restrained ;  for  that  would  be  to  put 
an  end  to  all  im (Movement.  But  if  we 
should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten 
boarding  school  girls,  and  as  many  boys, 
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I  think  the  magistrate  -woald  do  well  to 
pot  as  in  the  stocks,  to  finish. the  debate 
there." 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of 
a  corions  little  printed  poem,  on  repair- 
Ine  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  by  David 
MaUochf  which  he  thought  would  please 
Johnson,  as  affording  clear  evidence  that 
Mallet  had  appeared  even  as  a  literary 
Character  by  the  name  of  Malloch  ;  his 
changing  which  to  one  of  softer  soond 
had  eiven  Johnson  occasion  to  introduce 
him  into  his  Dictionary  ander  the  article 
,  Alias*.  This  piece  was,  I  suppose,  one 
'  of  Mallet's  first  essays.  It  is  preserved  in 
his  works,  with  several  variations.  John- 
son having  read  aload  from  the  beginning 
of  it,  where  there  were  some  common- 
place assertions  as  to  the  superiority  of 
ancient  times ; — '*  How  false  (said  he) 
is  all  this,  to  say  that  in  ancient  times 
learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  Peer  as 
it  is  now.  In  ancient  times  a  Peer  was 
as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would 
have  been  angry  to  have  it  thought  he 
coald  write  his  name.  Men  in  ancient 
times  dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree 
of  ignorance  with  which  nobody  would 
dare  now  to  stand  forth.  I  am  always 
angry  when  I  hear  ancient  times  praised 
at  the  expense  of  modern  times.  There 
is  now  a  great  deal  more  learning  in  the 
world  than  there  was  formerly  ;  for  it  is 
universally  diffused.  You  have,  perli^ps, 
no  man  who  knows  as  much  Greek  and 
Latin  as  Bentley;  no  man  who  knows 
as  much  mathematicks  as  Newton :  but 
yoa  have  many  more  men  who  know 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  know  mathe- 
maticks.'' 

Onlliarsday,  May  1, 1  visited  him  in 
the  evening  along  with  young  Mr.  Burke. 
He  said,  "  It  is  strange  that  there  should 
be  so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and  so 
xnnch  writing.  People  in  general  do  not 
willingly  read  if  they  can  have  any  thing 
else  to  amuse  them.  There  must  be  an 
external  impulse;  emulation,  or  vanity, 
<»-  avarice.    The  progress  which  the  nn- 

*  [Mallocli,  •■  Mr.  Bindley  obferrei  to  me, 
''continned  Co  write  his  name  thus  after  he 
e«m»  to  Lmdon.  His  verse*  prefixed  to  the 
second  ediiioo  of  TbOBSoD*S  *  Winter'  are  so 
subscribed,  and  so  are  bis  Letters  written  in 
London,  and  published  a  few  years  ago  in 
*the  European  MaHr»>Dc;'  bat  ne  soon  after- 
wards adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for 
he  is  so  called  in  the  list  of  Snbscribers  to 
Savage's  Miscellanies,  printed  in  1726:  and 
fheDceforwanl  uniformly  MaUet,  in  all  his 
writings.'*   M.] 

.  [A  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  such 
^ennpliflraiion  of  Alimt  is  to  be  found  in 
Johnson's  Diclionurjr,and  lh«t  the  whole  story 
was  wajrglsbly  fabricated  by  Wilkes  in  tbe 
North  Britom.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  i«  not 
to  be  found  in  the  folio  or  quarto  editions, 
bat  wa*  added  by  Johnson  in  his  own  octavo 
Abridgment,  in  17M.   S.B^-O,} 


derstanding  makes  through  a  book  has 
more  pain  than  pleasure  in  it.  Language 
is  scanty,  and  inadequate  to  express  the 
nice  gradations  and  mixtures  of  our  feel- 
ings. No  man  reads  a  book  of  science 
from  pure  inclination.  The  books  that 
we  do  read  with  pleasure  are  light  com- 
positions, which  contain  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  events.  However,  I  have  this 
year  read  all  Virgil  through.  I  read  a 
book  of  the  i£neid  every  night,  so  it  was 
done  in  twelve  nights,  and  1  had  a  great 
delight  in  it.  The  Georgicks  did  not  give 
me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the  fourth 
book.  The  Kclognes  I  have  almost  all 
by  heart.  I  do  not  think  the  story  of  the 
iSneid  interesting.  I  like  the  story  of 
the  Odyssey  much  better ;  and  this  not 
on  account  of  tiie  wonderful  things  which 
it  contains ;  for  there  are  wonderful  things 
enough  in  the  i^neid ; — the  ships  of  the 
Trojans  turned  to  seanymphs,— the  tree 
atPolydorus's  tomb  dropping  blood.  The 
story  of  the  Odyssey  is  interesting,  as  a 
great  part  of  it  is  domestick.— It  has  been 
said,  there  is  pleasure  in  writing,  parti- 
cularly in  writing  verses.  I  allow,  yon 
may  have  pleasure  from  writing,  after  it 
is  over,  if  yon  have  written  wellf;  but 
you  don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  I 
know,  when  I  have  been  writing  verses, 
I  have  run  my  finger  down  the  margin, 
to  see  how  many  1  had  made,  and  how 
few  I  had  to  make." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  hn- 
monr,  and  although  I  have  no  note  of  the 
particulars  of  young  Mr.  Burke's  con- 
versation, it  is  but  justice  to  mention  in 
general,  that  it  was  such  that  Dr.  John- 
son said  to  me  afterwards, '  He  did  very 
well  indeed;  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his 
father." 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RfiYNOUS. 
"  DBAR  SIR, 

"  Thb  gentleman  who  waits  on  yon  with 
this  is  Mr.  Crtiikslianks,  who  wishes  to 
succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hnnter,  as  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
His   qnaliflcatioDS   are   veiy   generally 
known,  and  it  adds  dignity  to  the  insti- 
tnttoD  that  snch  men  I  are  candidates. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Yonr  most  humble  servant, 
"  May  3, 1788."       "  Sam.  Johnson." 
I  have  no  minnte  of  any  interview  with 
Johnson  till  Thursday,  May  15th,  when  I 
find  what  follows :   Boswell.  "  I  wish 
mnch  to  be  in  Parliament,  sir."    John- 
son. **  Why,  sir,  unless  yon  come  resolved 
to  support  any  administration,  yon  wonld 

t  [i>Bm  pingit,  fraltnr  arte;  portqum  piax- 
erat.  firaitiir  rructii  arUs.    Sbhbca.    K.] 

t  Let  it  be  remembered  by  those  who  accuse 
Dr.  Johnson  of  iliiberality,  that  both  were 
Scotchmen, 
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be  the  worse  for  being  lo  Parli«lneiit, 
becaase  yoa  would  be  obliged  to  live 
more  expensively. "—Boswbll.  "  Per- 
haps, sir,  I  should  be  the  less  happv  for 
being  in  Parliament.  I  never  woaid  sell 
my  vote,  and  I  should  be  veze<l  If  things 
went  wrong."  Johnson.  **  That's  cant, 
sir.  It  would  not  vex  yon  more  in  the 
house  than  in  the  gallery :  pnblick  affairs 
vex  no  man." — Boswbll.  "  Have  not 
they  vexed  yoarself  a  little,  sir?  Have 
not  yoa  been  vexed  by  all  the  turbalence 
of  this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons, '  That  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished  V  " 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  never  slept  an 
hour  less,  nor  eat  an  oonce  less  meat.  I 
would  have  knocked  the  factious  dogs 
on  the  head,  to  be  sure;  but  I  was  not 
vexed**'  BoswxLL.  "  I  declare,  sir,  upon 
my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed, 
and  took  a  pride  in  it ;  but  it  w€U,  per- 
haps, cant ;  for  I  own  I  neither  eat  less 
nor  slept  less."  Johnson.  "  My  dear 
friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You 
may  talk  as  other  people  do :  you  may 
say  to  a  man,  '  Str,  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant.'  You  are  not  his  most 
humble  servant.  You  may  sav,  '  These 
are  bad  times ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
to  be  reserved  to  such  times.'  You  don't 
mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man, '  I  am 
sorry  yon  had  such  bad  weather  the  last 
day  of  your  journey,  and  were  so  much 
wet.'  V on  don't  care  sixpence  whether 
he  is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk  in  this 
manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  so- 
ciety :  but  don't  think  foolishly.^' 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  John- 
son. "  Don't  set  up  for  what  is  called 
hospitality :  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a 
waste  of  money  ;  you  are  eaten  np,  and 
not  the  more  respected  for  your  liberality. 
If  your  house  be  like  an  inn,  nobody 
cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays  a  week 
with  another  makes  him  a  slave  for  a 
week."  BoawKLL.  "  But  there  are  peo- 
ple, sir,  who  make  their  houses  a  home 
to  their  guests,  and  are  themselves  quite 
easy."  Johnson.  '*  Then,  sir,  home  most 
be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they  need 
not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common 
enough  in  persons  not  muek  accustomed 
to  entertain  company,  that  there  must  be 
a  degree  of  elaborate  attention,  otherwise 
company  will  think  themselves  neglected; 
and  aiicli  attention  is  no  doubt  very  fa- 
tiguing. He  proceeded :  "  I  would  not, 
however,  be  a  stranger  in  mv  own  conn- 
try  ;  I  would  visit  my  neighbours,  and 
receive  their  visits ;  but  I  would  not  be 
in  haste  to  return  visits.  If  a  gentleman 
comes  to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he  does  me 
"*  great  deal  of  honour.    I  do  not  go  to 


see  him,  perhaps,  for  ten  weeks ;  then 
we  are  very  complaisant  to  each  other. 
No,  sir,  you  will  have  much  more  influ- 
ence by  ^vlng  or  lending  money  where 
it  is  wanted  than  by  hospitality.'^ 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for 
a  short  time.  Having  mentioned  that  I 
had  that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  She- 
ridan, he  remembered  their  former  inti- 
macy with  a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to 
me,  "  Tell  Mr.  Sheridan  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him." 
B06WBIX.  "  It  is  to  me  very  wonderful 
that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so 
long."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  not 
altogether  resentment  that  he  does  not 
visit  me ;  it  is  partly  falling  oot  of  the 
habit,— partly  disgust,  as  one  has  at  a 
drug  that  has  made  him  sick.  Besides, 
he  knows  that  I  laugh  at  his  oratory." 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our 
friends,  of  whom  he,  as  well  as  I,  had  a 
very  high  opinion.  He  expatiated  in  his 
praise ;  but  added,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed 
Whig,  a  hottomlen  Whig,  as  they  all 
are  now." 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  flrom  the 
interest  of  an  eminent  person  then  in 
power ;  adding,  "  but  I  have  no  claim 
but  the  claim  of  friendship;  however, 
some  people  will  go  a  great  way  for  that 
motive."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  will  go 
all  the  way  from  that  motive."  A  gen- 
tleman talked  of  retiring.  "  Never  think 
of  that,"  said  Johnson.  The  gentleman 
urged,  "  I  should  then  do  no  ill."  John- 
son. *'  Nor  no  good  either.  Sir,  it  would 
be  a  civil  suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at 
tea,  and  the  celebrated  Miss  Bnrney,  the 
anthour  of  '*  Evelina"  and  **  Cecilia," 
with  him.  I  asked,  if  there  would  be. 
any  speakers  in  Parliament,  if  there 
were  no  places  to  be  obtained.  John- 
son. "  Yes,  sir.  Why  do  yon  speak 
here?  Either  to  instruct  and  entertain, 
which  is  a  benevolent  motive ;  or  for 
distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive." 
I  mentioned  **  Cecilia."  Jqrn^n  (with, 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction).  *'  Sir,  if' 
you  talk  of  *  Cecilia,'  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition 
of  his  pictures.  Johnson.  "Whatever 
the  hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has 
done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind 
there  which. you  find  nowhere  else*." 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  vir- 
tuous, or  one  who  has  overcome  wicked 
inclinations,  is  the  best.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
to  yoUf  the  man  who  has  overcome  wicked 
inclinations  is  not  the  best.  He  has  more 
merit  to  hinue{f:  I  would  rather  trust* 
my  money  to  a  man  who  has  no  hands j' 

*  In  Mr.  Barry's  printed  analysU,  or  de* 
fieri  pi  ion  of  tbcM  pxture«,  he  speakt  of  Joho- 
»ou'«  cbaracier  io  (be  bisucvt  term*. 
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and  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal, 
than  to  a  man  of  the  most  honest  princi- 
ples. There  is  a  witty  satirical  story  of 
Foote.  He  had  a  small  bust  of  Garrick 
placed  upon  his  bnrean.  '  Yon  may  be 
surprised  (said  he)  that  I  allow  him  to  be 
so  near  my  gold ;— bat  yon  will  observe, 
he  has  no  hands.'  '* 

On  Friday,  May  SO,  being  to  set  ont 
,  for  Scotland  next  morning,  I  passed  a 
'  part  of  the  day  with  him  in  more  than 
nsoal  earnestness;  as  his  health  was  in  a 
more  precarious  state  than  at  any  time 
when  I  had  parted  Hrom  him.  He,  how. 
ever,  was  qnick  and  lively  and  critical  as 
osnal.  I  mentioned  one  who  was  a  very 
learned  roan.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  learning ;  but  it  never 
lies  straight.  There  Is  never  one  idea  by 
the  side  of  another ;  'tis  all  entangled : 
and  then  he  drives  it  so  awkwardly  upon 
conversation !" 

I  stated  to  him  ati  anxions  thought,  by 
which  a  sincere  Christian  might  be  dis- 
turbed, even  when  conscious  of  having 
lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  human  infirmity ;  be  might  fear  that 
he  should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be 

guilty  of  such  crimes  as  wonid  render  all 
is  former  religion  vain.  Could  there  be, 
upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a  thing  as 
balancing  of  accounts f  Suppose  a  man, 
who  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years, 
commits  an  act  of  wickedness  and  in- 
stantly dies;  will  his  former  eood  life 
have  any  effect  In  his  favour?  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  if  a  man  has  led  a  good  life  for 
seven  years,  and  then  Is  hurried  by  pas- 
sion  to  do  what  Is  wrong,  and  is  suddenly 
carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he  will  have 
the  reward  of  bis  seven  years'  good  life  : 
God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him.  Upon 
this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes 
that  a  suicide  may  be  saved.  <  If  (says 
he)  it  should  be  objected  that  what  I 
maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  I  an- 
swer, I  am  not  to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent 
it.' "  BoswKLL.  "  But  does  not  the  text 
say,  '  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  must  lief  " 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  tree  falls : 
but, — (after  a  little  pause)— that  is  meant 
as  to  the  general  state  of  the  tree,  not 
what  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  blast."  In 
short,  he  interpreted  the  expression  as 
referring  to  condition,  not  to  position. 
The  common  notion,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  erroneous;  and  Slienstone's  witty  re- 
mark on  Divines  trying  to  give  the  tree 
a  Jerk  upon  a  deathbed,  to  make  it  lie 
favourably,  is  not  well  founded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard 
Baxter's  I  should  read.  He  said,  "  Read 
any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good." 

He  said,  "  Get  as  much  force  of  mind 
as  yon  can.  Live  within  your  income. 
Always  have  something  saved  at  the  end 


of  the  year.  Let  your  imports  be  more 
than  your  exports,  and  you'll  never  go 
far  wrong," 

I  assured  him  that,  in  the  extensive 
and  various  range  of  his  acquaintance, 
there  never  had  been  any  one  who  had  a 
more  sincere  respect  and  affection  for 
him  than  I  had.  He  said,  **  I  believe  it, 
sir.  Were  I  in  distress,  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  I  should  sooner  come  than  to 
you.  I  should  like  to  come  and  have  a 
cottage  in  your  park,  toddle  about,  live 
mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by 
Mrs.  Boswell.  She  and  I  are  good  friends 
now ;  are  we  not  V 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "  Though 
it  be  true  that  *  God  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state 
of  being  our  minds  are  more  piously 
affected  in  places  appropriated  to  divine 
worship  than  in  others.  Some  people 
have  a  particular  rOom  in  their  houses 
where  they  say  their  prayers ;  of  which 
I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it  may  animate 
their  devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his 
blessing,  as  usual  when  I  was  leaving 
him  for  any  length  of  time.  I  walked 
from  his  door  to-dajr  with  a  fearful  appre- 
hension of  what  might  happen  before  I 
returned. 

"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLB  WILLIAX 
WINDHAM. 

"sir 
"  The  bri'nger  of  this  letter  is  the  father 
of  Mies  Philips  *,  a  singer,  who  comes  to 
try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

"  Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends ; 
and  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  he 
nor  his  daughter  will  do  any  thing  that 
can  disgrace  their  benefactors,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  entreating  you  to  countenance 
and  protect  them  so  far  as  may  be  suit- 
able to  your  station  f  and  character ;  and 
shall  consider  myself  as  obliged  by  any 
favourable  notice  which  they  shall  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  you. 
*'  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*•  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Lon4on,  May  91,  1783." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his 
active  benevolence. 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  HAVE  sent  you  some  of  my  godson's  X 
performances,  of  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  form  any  opinion.  When  I  took  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I  did 

•  Now  the  celebrated  Mr».  Crouch. 

t  Mr.  Windhaju  was  at  this  time  in  Dubllut 
Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Norihington,  tbeii 
I  LArd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
I    I  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Patterson. 
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not  know  what  I  have  since  bctn  told, 
ibat  Mr.  Moaer  had  admitted  him  amoDg 
t  he  atndents  of  the  Academy.  What  more 
can  be  done  for  him,  I  earnestly  entreat 
yoo  to  consider;  for  I  am  very  desirous 
that  he  should  derive  some  advantage 
from  my  connexion  with  him.  If  yon 
are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him  , 
to  wait  on  yon,  at  any  time  that  yon  shall 
be  pleased  to  appoint.  I  am,  sir, 
"  Yonr  most  hnmble  servant, 
"June  9,  1783. »  "  Sam.  Johnson." 
My  anxioDs  apprehensions  at  parting 
with  him  this  year  proved  to  be  bnt  too 
well  founded,  for  not  long  afterwards  he 
had  a  dreadfal  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which 
there  are  very  full  and  accurate  accounts 
in  letters  written  by  himself,  to  show  with 
what  composure  of  mind,  and  resignation 
to  the  Divine  Will,  his  steady  piety  en- 
abled him  to  behave. 

**  TO  MB.  KOMUND  ALLEN. 
"  DKAR  SIR, 

**  It  has  pleased. God,  this  morning,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  powers  of  speech; 
and  as  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be 
his  further  good  pleasure  to  deprive  me 
soon  of  my  senses,  I  request  yon  will,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  me,  and 
act  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of  my  case 
may  require.    I  am, 

**  Sincerely  yonrs, 
"  June  17, 17W."      "  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

•*  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  TAVLOR. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  the.  night,  to  deprive  me  of 
speech. 

'*  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Hebcr- 
den's  assistance,  as  I  think  my  case  is 
hot  past  remedy.  Let  me  see  you  as  soon 
as  it  is  possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden 
with  you,  if  you  can  ;  but  come  yourself 
at  all  events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well 
when  I  am  so  dreadfully  attacked. 

"  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application 
of  stimulants  much  may  be  done.  I 
question  if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough, 
would  not  rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to 
action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send;  I  will 
try  to  recollect  what  I  can,  that  can  be 
suspected  to  have  brought  on  this  dread- 
ful distress. 

**  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed 
frequently  for  an  asthmatick  complaint ; 
bnt  have  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr. 
Pepys's  persuasion,  who  perceived  my 
legs  beginning  to  swell.  I  sometimes 
alleviate  a  painful,  or  more  properly  an 
oppressive  constriction  of  my  chest  by 
opiates;  and  have  lately  taken  opium 
frequently,  but  the  last,  or  two  last  times. 
In  smaller  quantities.  My  largest  dose  Is 
three  grains*  and  last  night  I  took  but 


two.   You  wlH  suggest  these  things  (and 
they  are  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to 
Dr.  Hebenlen.    I  am,  &c. 
"  Jnne  IT,  nw."      "  Sam.  Johnsok." 

Two  days  alter  be  wrote  thus  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  • : 

"  On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  my 
picture,  and  walked  a  considerable  way 
with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  after- 
noon and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and 
easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life. 
Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my 
custom,  when  I  felt  a  confnsion  and  in- 
distinctness in  my  head,  which  lasted,  I 
suppose,  about  half  a  rainnte.  I  was 
alarmed,  and  prayed  God  that,  however 
he  might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare 
my  understanding.  This  prayer,  that  I 
might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I 
made  in  Latin  ver^e.  The  lines  were 
not  very  good,  bnt  I  knew  them  not  to 
be  very  good :  I  made  them  easily,  and 
concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my 
faculties. 

"  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had 
suffered  a  paralytick  stroke,  and  that  my 
speech  was  tAken  from  me.  I  had  no 
pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dread, 
ful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my  own 
apathy,  and  consi<lerefl  that  perhaps 
death  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would 
excite  less  horrour  than  seems  now  to 
attend  it. 

**  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I 
took  two  drains.  Wine  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  eloquence. 
I  put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and  I 
thiuk  repeated  it;  bnt  all  was  vain.  I 
then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  think  slept.  Whep  I  saw  light, 
it  was  time  to  contrive  wh^  I  shonld  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left 
me  my  hand  ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which 
was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Law- 
rence, who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as 
I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have 
what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  was  ne- 
cessarily to  my  servant,  who  came  in 
talking,  and  could  not  immediately  com- 
prehend why  he  should  read  what  I  pnt 
into  his  hands.  , 

"  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen  that 
I  might  have  a  discreet  fi-iend  at  hand,  to 
act  as  occasion  shonld  require.  In  pen- 
ning this  note  I  had  some  difficulty ;  my 
hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why,  made 
wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden: 
and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is 
my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are  very 
friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes;  bnt 
you  may  imagine  my  situation.     I  have 

.  •  Vol.  II.  p.  268  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  Collec- 
tion. 
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BO  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  verj' 
imperfect  aiticalation.  My  memory,  I 
^pe,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  bot  such  an 
attack  produces  solicitade  for  the  safety 
of  every  facalty." 

**  TO  MR.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy 
blow  ;  b«t  God,  who  yet  spares  my  life, 
I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understand- 
ing, and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am  not 
at  all  helpless  I  want  no  particular  assist- 
ance, bat  am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs. 
Davies's  tenderness ;  and  when  I  think 
she  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad 
to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  fHends 
to  be  shut  out ;  but  one  or  two  have  found 
the  way  in  ;  and  if  you  come,  yon  shall 
be  admitted:  for  I  know  not  whom  I 
ean  see  that  will  bring  more  amusement 
on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in  his 
heart.  I  am,  &c. 
**  June  18, 17*3. "      "  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
such  a  memorial  of  Johnson's  regard  for 
Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for 
my  introduction  to  him*. — He  indeed 
loved  Davies  cordially,  of  which  I  shall 
ive  the  following  little  evidence.  One 
lay  when  he  had  treated  him  with  too 
much  asperity,  Tom,  who  was  not  with- 
out pride  and  spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion ; 
bnt  he  had  hardly  reached  home,  when 
Frank,  who  had  been  sent  after  him,  de- 
livered this  note : — '*  Come,  come,  dear 
Davies,  I  am  always  soiry  when  we 
quarrel ;  send  me  word  that  we  are 
liiends." 

"  TO  JAMRS  BOeWRLL,  EMQ, 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very 
friendly,  and  very  agreeable  with  your 
general  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  had  a 
very  frightful  blow.  On  the  17th  of  last 
inontli,  about  three  in  the  morning,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  myself 
almost  totally  deprived  of  speech.  I  had 
no  pain.  My  organs  were  so  obstructed 
that  I  could  say  no,  but  conld  scarcely 
say  yes.  I  wrote  the  necessary  directions, 
for  it  pleased  God  to  spare  my  hand,  and 
sent  for  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brock- 
iesby.  Between  the  time  in  which  I 
discovered  my  own  disorder,  and  that  in 
which  I  sent  for  the  doctors,  I  had,  I 
believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprise  and  soli- 
citude, a  little  sleep,  and  Nature  began  to 
renew  its  operations.  They  came  and 
gave  the  directions  which   the  disease 

•  Poor  Derrick,  bowet er,  tliouf  h  he  did  not 
hiioMlf  iiiiroduce  me  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  lie 
promised,  lind  ilie  merit  of  iiilroduciug  me  to 
jDaries,  tne  imuiedi4ie  iotroiluctor. 
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required,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been 
oontinnally  improving  in  articulation.  I 
ean  now  speak,  but  the  nerves  are  weak, 
and  I  cannot  continue  discourse  long; 
bnt  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.  The 
physicians  consider  ine  as  cured.  I  was 
last  Sunday  at  church.  On  Tuesday  I 
took  an  airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined 
with  theXlub,  where  Lord  Palmerston 
was  proposed,  and,  against  my  opinion, 
was  rejected  f.  I  designed  to  go  next 
week  with  Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester, 
where  I  purpose  to  stav  about  ten  days, 
and  then  try  some  other  air.  I  have 
many  kind  invitations.  Your  brother  has 
very  frequently  inquired  after  me.  Most 
of  my  friends  have,  indeed,  been  very 
attentive.  Thank  dear  Lord  Uailes  for 
his  present. 

"  I  hope  yon  found  at  your  return 
every  thing  gay  and  prosperous,  and  your 
lady,  in  particular,  quite  recovered  and 
confirmed.    Pay  her  my  respects. 
'*  I  am,  DEAR  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sau.  Johnson." 

'<  London,  July  S»  ITSS.** 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICBPIBLD. 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  The  account  which  yon  give  of  your 
health  is  but  melancholy.  May  it  please 
God  to  restore  you.  My  disease  affected 
my  speech,  and  still  continues,  in  some 
degree,  to  obstruct  my  utterance;  my 
voice  is  distinct  enough  for  a  while  ;  but 
the  organs  being  stilfweak,  are  quickly 
weary:  bnt  in  other  respects  I  am,  I 
think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately 
been ;  and  can  let  you  know  my  state 
without  the  help  of  any  other  hand. 

**  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in 
my  own,  I  am  gradually  mending.  The 
physicians  consider  me  as  cured,  and  I 
had  leave  foor  days  ago  to  wash  the  can- 
tharides  fh)m  my  head.  Last  Tuesday  I 
dined  at  the  Club. 

"  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and 
purpose  to  change  the  air  frequently  this 
summer;  whether  I  shall  wander  so  far 
as  Staffordshire  I  cannot  tell.  I  should 
be  glad  to  come.  Return  my  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  all  that 
have  shown  attention  to  me. 

"  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  ano- 
ther, and  consider  our  sufferings  as  notices 
mercifully  given  us  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  another  state. 

**  I  live  now  bnt  in  a  melancholy  way. 
My  old  friend  Mr.  Iievett  is  dead,  who 
lived  with  me  in  the  house,  and  was  use. 
ful  and  companionable ;  Mrs.  Desmon* 
lins  is  gone  away;  and  Mrs.  Williams  is 
so  much  decayed  that  she  can  add  little 

t  His  Lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and 
U  now  a  nteiDber  of  the  Club. 
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to  anoCher't  graHficatlom.  The  world 
passes  away,  and  we  are  passing  with  it ; 
)>at  there  is,  doubtless,  another  world, 
which  will  endnre  for  ever.  Let  us  all 
fit  ourselves  for  it.    I  am,  &c. 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 
•*  Uodon,  July  5,  ITSS." 
Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his 
constitution  that  he  recovered  (W>m  this 
alarming  and  severe  attack  with  wonder- 
ful quickness ;  so  that  in  July  he  was  able 
to  make  a  vbit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Ro- 
chester, where  he  passed  about  a  fort- 
night, and  made  little  excursions  as  easily 
as  at  any  time  of  his  life.  In  August  he 
went  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salts- 
bury,  to  Heale,  the  seat  of  William 
Bowles,  Esq.  a  gentleman  whom  I  have 
beard  him  praise  for  exemplary  religious 
order  in  his  family.  In  his  diary  I  find 
A  short  but  honourable  mention  of  this 
visit: — ''August  28,  I  came  to  Heale 
without  fatigue.  30,  I  am  entertained 
quite  to  my  mind  *." 

.     **  TO  DR.  BROCKUBBT. 
**  Heale,  near  Salisbury,  Aug.  S9, 1763. 

''  DEAR  SIR, 

•*  Without  appearing  to  want  a  just 
sense  of  your  kind  attention,  I  cannot 
omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which 
seemed  to  appear  in  some  sort  perilous. 
I  rose  at  five,  and  went  out  at  six ;  and 
having  reached  Salisbury  about  nine, 
went  forward  a  few  miles  in  my  friend's 
chariot.  I  was  no  more  wearied  with 
the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hung, 

•  [In  kifl  letter  to  Mr«.  Tlirale,  written  on 
the  13th  of  Aui(u«l.  we  And  tke  following  me- 
lancholy paragraph: 

'<  I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without 
the  alleviation  of  f-iniiJiar  friendship  or  do- 
niestick  norleiy:  I  have  no  middle  stale  be- 
tween clamour  aad  silence,  between  general 
rouverf'aiioA  aad  icif-tornientiDg  solitude. 
Levett  is  dead,  und  poor  Williams  is  making 
haste  to  die:  1  know  not  if  she  will  ever  more 
come  out  of  her  chamber.'* 

lu  a  subsequent  tetter  (Aaffosi  W)  he  adds^ 
'*  Mrs.  Williams  fancies  now  and  then  that 
she  grows  better,  but  ber  vital  powers  appeal 
to  be  slowly  burning  out.  Nobodv  ihfnksi 
however,  that  she  will  very  soon  be  quite 
waste4,  and  as  khe  suA-rs  me  to  be  of  very 
tittle  u«e  to  her,  I  have  determined  to  pass 
some  time  with  Mr.  Bowles  near  Salisbury, 
and  have  taken  a  place  for  Tliursday. 

**  Some  bvnpflt  may  ^c  r-^^.-.--.  rrrrived 
from  chaiki:i:  ^i/  mr,    -■  ■.lf\^v  of 

company,  i^mi   .^.nu-.-   j-    bi..ir-   .  h.-iitL"  of 

Elace.  It  i-  li-  ■?  •■.i-\  \"  L.J  "•><'  "■*  1 1  111  .1  ili.im- 
er  where  ^^\\^•  Iwt:^  i«<\^  ht'r  n  .|,k.  wa-'l  w  Lere 
every  thln.r  -*  *  i.  i..  i  rvn-iv  f-rt^au  Hn-'.ikjoif 
revivesani     ■■■  ■  .  iiimntrtuj'ii^iEi.  ■r'i'':tgh 

it  be  true  -  ii  in»  nin  itwiiv  ln>>m 

himself,  yt  ■■  i|(r  in^nt  ni^m^  ^.h.ites 

ofujteless  i  >  -  >  - .  \y<.\.t  lAr  miw^  if.  in  -nm 
ptaet  is  lh4'  <"..i-4  ..i  .i  i^Wm  nimtJ  \W^i  had 
learned  tcj  lit-.  L^fCL'rn.U  r>iir.iilii^  U^x-  irrval 
effecm.  at  Iimii  i*v"n  jiI  ninrhniiie.J  ]j<-irhL".,  | 
hope  this  Ik ek'  jiMini^)  uilJ  Jllojri  mv  ue  k'lst 
some  suspe  n^t  ut  ^i^l  ^ ul  hui  r . "   M  .j 


rough  coach,  than  I  shonid  have  been 
forty  years  ago.  We  shall  now  see  what 
air  will  do.  The  country  is  alf  a  plain  ; 
and  the  house  in  which  I  am,  so  far  as  I 
can  Judge  ftrom  my  window,  for  I  write 
before  i  have  left  my  chamber,  is  suffi- 
ciently pleasant. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  continne  yoar  atten- 
tion to  Bfrt.  WiUiams ;  it  is  great  eonso- 
lation  to  the  well,  and  still  greater  to  the 
sick,  that  they  find  themselves  not  neg- 
lected; aud  I  know  that  you  will  be 
desirous  of  giving  comfort*  even  where 
you  have  no  great  hope  of  giving  help. 

*'  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the 
letter,  I  find  that  by  the  course  of  the 
post  I  cannot  send  it  before  the  thirty- 
first.    I  am,  &C. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  he  was  here  he  had  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Brocktesby,  acquainting  him  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Williams  t,  which  affected 
him  a  good  deal.  Thoogh  for  several 
years  her  temper  had  nol  been  compla- 
cent, she  had  valuable  qualities,  and  her 
departure  left  a  blank  in  his  honse.  Upon 
this  occasion  he,  according  to  his  habituiJ 
course  of  piety,  composed  a  prayer];. 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars 
concerning  him,  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  one  of  his  friends. 

"  He  bad  once  conceived  the  design  of 
writing  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 
saying,  that  be  thought  it  nuist  be  highly 
curious  to  trace  his  extraordinary  rise  to 
the  supreme  powet  from  so  obscure  a 
beginning.  He  at  lenglfi  laid  aside  his 
scheme,  on  discovering  that  all  that  can 
be  told  of  him  is  already  in  print;  and 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  any 
authentic  information  in  addition  to 
what  the  world  is  already  possessed 
of§. 

t  [in  his  letter  to  Miss  Susanna  Thrale* 
Sept.  9,  I7«3,  be  thus-  writes:  "  Pray  show 
mamma  this  passage  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  '  Mrs.  Williams,  fh)m  mere  in- 
anition, has  at  length  paid  the  j{reat  debt 
to  nature  about  three  o'clock  this  morning 
(Sept. «).  She  died  without  a  atrngale,  re- 
taining her  faculties  to  the  very  last,  and, 
as  she  eapressed  it,  havimr  set  ber  boose  ia 
order,  was  prepared  to  leave  it  at  the  last 
summons  of  nature.*  ** 

In  bis  letter  to  Mrs.  Tbrale,  Sept.  2S,  be 
adds,  "  Poor  Williams  has,  I  hope,  seen  the 
end  of  ber  afliciions.  She  acted  wiiti  pru- 
dence, aad  slie  bore  with  fmrtitude.  She  has 
left  me. 

*  Thou  thy  weary  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  taVn  thy  wages.' 
Had  she  had  grood  humour  and  prompt  clnr«> 
tion,  her  universal  curiosity  and  comprehen- 
sive kuowledgre  woirld  have  made  her  the 
delight  of  all  that  knew  her.  She  has  leA  her 
little  to  your  charity  school.'*    M.l 

I  Pravers  aud  Meditations,  p.  238. 

$[Mr.  Malone  observes,  "This,  however, 
was  entirely  a  mistake,  as  appears  from  tbe 
Memoirs  published  by  Mr.  Noble.  Had  Joha- 
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*'  He  had  Ukeivui;  prDJeclcd,  bat  at 
whRt  purt  of  hh  life  U  hoi  knoiwn,  a 
"Work  lo  ethow  baw  arnnU  n  qitantity  uT 
reai  ^cH<>n  there  is  in  ihc  world  j  and 
that  the  laire  inia|efip  wltb  very  lUtlc 
variulioq,  haver  servcfl  nil  tbe  amtniHirj 
y^hu  have  ever  wrMfn." 

*^  Hia  LhDi>i;hts  in  Ihc  Utler  pJiirt  of  hii 
life  wcte  frcqaetiLly  employed  on  liiide- 
cea-iH  frienda^— Heciften  muiter^hd  ihese^ 
or  iDcti  like  sentenctn ;  '  Poor  Jiinn  1  And 
theu  he  ditd.'" 

"  .Spe.nklr>i^  oT  a  coift^Sn  lUprary  friend , 
*  He  i.4  B  vi*ry  pcmponi  pn7J^jn^  ftilJpw 
(sttJd  lie)^  htj  ii-m  mc  a  leiier  uncc  that 
ftomebcidy  htd  wrlEten  to  htm,  no  ruatier 
what  it  wEii  about;  bnt  \\t  WHiitvd  to 
h*vc  tlie  lelttr  back,  aad  expressed  a 
mighty  vilne  for  It ;  he  hoped  It  wa§  io 
bt*  met  with  againj  he  woiTtd  not  \mv  it 
for  a  lhoi]j«and  pomtrifl.  I  liiLd  my  hai]d 
upon  It  won  aneTward,i«  and  gave  it  him. 
1  t»fUt've  I  said,  I  waa  verj'  jlail  tts  have 
met  Mriih  il.  Oj  iWo  lie  did  not  know 
•ihat  it  !$igntficd  any  thing.  So  yoa  aet^ 
\rheti  tbd  letl^r  was  lo»t  It  wiii  ^drth  a 
thiviii^ml  pcHinclp,  *(J<*  wlitti  it  wag  foond 
it  waa  DEjt  worth  a  fnrtbiog.' " 

"The  filj  k  *nrt  diaracTer  of  hla  con- 
ver?aiion  is  pretty  Ecin^rally  known ;  It 
was  ciH^inly  eondn^led  in  cohforriiil^ 
i^lth  a  precept  of  T^rd  Bat'on,  bnt  i\  is 
not  ckar^  1  !ipprehendj  that  this  eoJi- 
formky  wa*ciihcr  jicrceivcd  iit  tnti-ndtd 
by  JohRHin.  The  prtfiepi  altnded  to  is  aa 
-follows :  '  In  all  kinds  of  apeech,  either 
•|}|€ai3i>t,  eravtii  si'vere,  cir  ordinary ,  it  Is 
cctiivenicnt  Io  (ip<!Kk  kifturely,  and  rather 
di-awnni-ly  than  hftstily :  bLtansc  ha^ty 
ipcpch  conr^jmnrig  the  meinAry,  and  tiften- 
lime^,  bealdea  the  nn^eeinlineftA*  drivea  a 
man  eithejr  to  itammerlniET  l  nonplnt,  or 
f»arplng  on  that  which  #linidd  fu^lutv  ; 
wherena  a  iitow  spcecli  tonfirniftlj  ihe 
nieraary^  idflL^th  n  coneuilt  "f  iiriMldin  lo 
A\w  hearers,  toe*ide>ta*e(?rnllneSi  ofsptt- ch 
flnd  conntenanee  •,'  J>f .  Johnson's  me- 
thod or<iaiivi»rintion  whb  tortflUily  ealtii- 
]atud  to  r?u:lie  Attention^  and  1v  arnn^ 
Aiid   instruct   [aa   It    happened)   without 

#nn  t>?en  famish i?d  villi  tht  mTitfr4iil4  whirb 
lUe  inrJuHlr^  uf  I  hat  firhllritpan  lu*  prarured, 

prei#rveil  4a  iiiaini'-cilpi»  h«  TtrjnJd,  MiihTjui 
doiibt^  hftVF  prn4<ii?ti:i  d  inr^it  vntittbLe  tod 
ekjriaiia  hiHor^  of  tf rumwi'd't  Mfr^" 

i[l  laay  add  ll-at,  lia^  J^rftn-on  Elre»  a*  a 
Lifit  of  CruEttweil,  w<  thquJil  nui  hd  i«  httu 
ritf)(a«ted  in  mitDibeH<-»iiulaDrei  with—"  M* 
Lnrd  j'faitn:l»r'*aftFl  "  Mj?  Lfldy  PfttPtEres^j" 
and  c^rlaJntt  Utft  biretal  rtilK^tni  vtha  rirriJriFfl 
J II  tbe  ymijy  Bi*aratii|*  lh»l.  luHrrtertri  tkcir 
RotereiiDt  ffnuld  have  orrb  ihar^^ctcriicJ  hy 
v*rj  diH'crtnt  vplihct*  thAit  ihnMa  which  «re 
4fn1ii;d  Id  biA  In  th)«  «Drti*  wliert  we  find 
Ik  En  dpjtHlinl  as  ■'  the  &o£^  «Ml;i  ffffTrTjniH^et 
BriLdftltiw."    M.I 

■  [HEflti  Tot  ClrSl  Cnnitra^t inn,— Bacon's 
WDrkfjiln,  TtilJ.  p^iTl.    M.J 
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wearying  or  confnsing  his  company.   He 


was  always  most  perfectly  clear  and 
persptcuons;  and  his  language  was  so 
accarate,  and  his  sentences  so  neatly  cod- 
stracted,  that  his  conversation  might  have 
been  all  printed  withoat  any  correction. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  easy  and  natural ; 
the  accnracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of 
labour,  constraint,  or  stiffness ;  he  seemed 
more  coirect  than  others,  by  the  force  of 
bnbit  and  the  customary  exercises  of  hi« 
powerful  mind." 

**  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French 
literatnre.  *  The  French  are  excellent  in 
this  (be  would  say),  they  have  a  book  on 
every  subject.'  From  what  he  had  seen  of 
them  he  denied  them  the  praise  of  supe- 
rior politeness,  and  mentioned,  with  very 
visible  disgust,  the  custom  they  have  of 
spitting  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments. 
*This  (said  the  Doctor)  is  as  gross  a 
thing  as  can  well  be  done ;  and  one  won- 
ders how  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  can 
persist  in  so  offensive  a  practice  for  a 
whole  day  together;  one  should  expect 
that  the  first  effort  towards  civilization 
would  remove  it  even  among  savages."* 

"  Baxter's  '  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,'  he  thought,  contained  the  best 
collection  of  the  evidences  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  system." 

**  Chymistir\'  was  always  an  interesting 
pursuit  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Whilst  he  was 
m  Wiltshire,  he  attended  some  experi- 
ments that  were  made  by  a  physician  at 
Salisbury,  on  the  new  kinds  of  air.  In 
the  course  of  the  experiments  frequent 
mention  being  made  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
Dr.  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a 
stern  manner  inquired, '  Why  do  we  hear 
so  much  of  Dr.  Priestley  f?'  He  was 
very  propeHy  answered,  '  Sir,  because 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these  impor- 
tant discoveries.*  On  this  Dr.  Johnson 
appeared  well  content ;  and  replied, 
'  Well,  well,  I  believe  we  are;  and  let 
every  man  have  the  honour  he  has  me- 
rited.' *' 

"  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  ^two 
years  before  his  death,  struck  with  some 

t  1  d^  nnt  wonder  it  JohoEoh'i  dlgiilrstciir« 
irhEo  111  El  i]iiiii«  of  Dr,  JViciilt'V  ttu»  m^n- 
ljf>iiitd;  far  I  Ittiftw  DO  WKtfr  Hhrj  hi»  b«fl 
ttffered  topohJi»h  innrc  prioicioui  dtietrnH^t, 
I  thjill  ifl*tBEife  ontt  ihree.  Ftr*t»  Mtttt- 
riaium;  lij  whJrh  wind  ||  denil'd  to  iMlffiin 
nai  ur^  \  Hiiicli,  \i  }]»NcfTpii>  miiii  dffirki'  ^  ^t 
ertrr  t!\tyi\td  inLaclpie'  SfErDodbf  fiecfM:- 
tUy ;  or  the  dnclr^nt  tliAtc^  ctf  actJODrtAbethpr 
good  or  bKd,  k  irK:1o4td  tn  no  uHchingfablB 
aod  MJiJiirilditl'vl'F^jfdtcai;  pt  Itntiori  uLlFfly  iuh- 
yttRiie  ttt  moTEit  If^ninvctitnetit.  rtilrrilu  ihnt 
ire  hivti  00  tentctt  lo  ttUny  ihit  Uie  fUliirg 
woHJ  ir>klih,  wi  hf  i*  |ilt'»i-rjl  m  fH/fiFiH  utj 
-will  be  [i^]ii|i|t'^  lo  our  mfrftji  impr«er4  01' 
lorr)  wtU  Uc  malrrkaUt  difrritni  Ut^m  thi^ ; 
qrhlrh,  if  btllFVed,  «imUl  f'iTkk  MrrlfJltd  loor^ 
r^i^  \m<n  4('ii'T»a1r,  nn  tli^y  could  no  lon^rr 
4j[>pu  for  ihe  "  re^i  iliat  rrm»jneiih  (w  ihe 
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inittance  of  Dr.  Joboson's  great  candoar. 
'  Well,  sir  (said  he),  I  will  always  say 
that  yoa  are  a  very  candid  man.' — *  Will 
yon  t  (replied  the  Doctor.)  I  doabt  then 
yon  will  be  very  singalar.  Bat,  indeed, 
sir  (contloned  he),  I  look  apon  myself  to 
be  a  man  very  much  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  an  ancandid,  nor  am  I  a  severe 
man.  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean 
in  Jest ;  and  people  are  apt  to  believe  me 
serioas :  however,  I  am  more  candid  than 
I  was  when  I  was  younger.  As  I  know 
more  of  mankind  I  expect  less  of  them, 
and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good 
man  apon  easier  terms  than  I  was  for- 
merly.* " 

On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Burney,— "  I  came  home  on  the  18th 
of  September,  at  noon,  to  a  very  discon- 
solate bouse.  Yoa  and  I  have  lost  oar 
fi-iends;  but  you  have  more  friends  at 
home.  My  domestick  companion  is  taken 
ft-om  me.  She  is  much  missed,  for  her 
acij^uisttions  were  many,  and  her  curiosity 
universal ;  so  that  she  partook  of  every 
conversation.  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
go  much  out ;  and  to  sit,  and  eat,  or  fast 
alone,  is  very  wearisome,  I  always 
mean  to  send  my  compliments  to  all  the 
ladies." 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with 

people  or  God,'*  or  for  ttiHt  happiness  which 
is  revealed  to  us  an  sooiethinf  beyond  our  pn- 
sent  conceptions;  but  wouid  feel  tbeinselves 
doomed  to  a  continuation  of  tlie  uneasy  state 
under  which  tliey  now  groan.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  petulant  intemperance  with  which  he 
dares  to  insult  the  veoerahle  establishments  of 
bis  country. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  f  shall  quote 
the  following  passage,  which  appears  to  me 
eqvally  absunl  and  impious,  and  which  might 
have  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men  who 
Mere  prosecuted  for  burning  his  bouse.  "  I 
cuinot  (says  he),  as  a  necetsariau  [meaning 
neeestUariau'i.  hate  ony  man  ;  because  I  con- 
sider birni  as  htiugt  in  all  respect!>,  just  what 
(ion  has  mode  him  to  be;  and  also  as  doing 
with  respect  to  me,  nothing  but  what  he  was 
expressly  designed  and  appointed  to  do :  God 
being  the  only  catuff  and  men  nothing  more 
than  the  iusiruments  in  his  hands  to  extcute 
^U  his  pleatttre,*'  IliuiitratioDs  of  Fbilost>|>tii 
cal  Necessity,  p.  III. 

The  Revereud  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  tract, 
appears  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson  not  only 
endnred  but  almost  solicited  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Priestley.  In  Justice  to  Dr.  Jolinson.  I 
declare  my  firm  belief  that  he  never  did.  My 
Illustrious  friend  was  particularly  resolute  in 
not  giving  countenance  to  men  who»e  writ- 
ings lie  considered  as  pernicions  to  society.  I 
was  present  at  Oxford  when  Dr.  Priie,  even 
b<?fore  he  had  rendered  himself  so  generally 
obnoxious  by  his  zeal  for  the  Frenrli  revolu- 
tion,  came  into  a  company  where  Johnson 
was,  who  in>tantly  left  the  room.  Much  more 
would  he  have  reprobated  Dr.  Priestley. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation 
of  this  Literary  Jack  of  all  Trades  may  find 
It  in  an  in/rmious  tract,  entitled,  «*  a  small 
Whole- Lenath  of  Dr  Pruwilev,"  printed  for 
KivlngioQs  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard. 
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severe  trials  during  this  year.  The  streke 
of  the  palsy  has  been  related  circamstan- 
tially ;  but  he  was  also  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  and  was  besides  troubled  with  a 
complaint  which  not  only  was  attended 
with  imnaedi  ate  incun  vcnienoe,but  tiirejtf- 
ened  him  with  a  chirurgical  operation 
from  which  most  men  would  shrink.  The 
complaint  was  a  $arcocele,  which  John- 
son bore  with  uncommon  firmness,  and 
was  not  at  all  frightened  while  he  looked 
forward  to  amputation.  He  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Craikshank.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  of  the  30ih  of  Jaly  this 
year,  to  Mr.  Gruikshank,  in  which  be 
says,  "  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into 
^our  hands:"  and  another,  accompany- 
ing a  set  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in 
which  be  says,  "  I  beg  yoar  accepUnce 
of  these  volumes  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  favours  which  you  have  be- 
stowed on,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  bumble  servant.**  I  have  in  my 
possession  several  more  letters  from  him 
to  Mr.  Craikshank,  and  also  to  Dr. 
Mudge  at  Plymouth,  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  insert,  as  they  are  filled  with 
un pleasing  technical  details.  I  shall, 
however,  extract  from  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Mndge  such  passages  as  show  either  a 
felicity  of  expression  or  the  undaunted 
state  of  his  mind. 

"  My  conviction  oir  vour  skill,  and  my 
belief  of  your  friendship,  determine  me 
to  entreat  yoar  opinion  and  advice."-^ 
"  In  this  state  I  with  great  earnestnev 
desire  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done. 
Excision  is  doubtless  necessary  to  the 
cure,  and  I  know  not  any  means  of  paj- 
lialion.  The  operation  is  doubtless  pain- 
ful, but  is  it  dangerous?  The  pain  I  hope 
to  endure  with  decency  ;  but  I  am  loath 
to  put  life  into  much  haaarcl."-.*«  By 
representing  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to 
the  palsy,  yoa  have  said  enough  to  make 
it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictly  the  first 
fit,  bat  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first; 
for  it  is  the  second  that  everconfine<l  me; 
and  the  first  was  ten  years  ago,  mudileas 
fierce  and  fiery  than  this."—**  Write,  dear 
sir,  what  you  can  to  inform  or  encourage 
me.  The  operation  is  not  delayed  by  any 
fears  or  objections  of  mine.** 

"  to  bennet  lanoton,  esq. 
"dear  sir, 
"  Yoo  may  very  reasonably  charge  me 
with  insensibility  of  j^oor  kindness,  and 
that  of  Lady  Rothes,  since  I  have  suffered 
so  much  time  to  pass  without  paying  any 
acknowledgment.  I  now,  at  last,  return 
my  thanks ;  and  why  1  did  it  not  sooner 
I  ought  to  tell  you.  I  went  into  Wilt- 
shire as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  was 
there  much  employed  in  palliating  my 
own  malady.     Disease  produces  (nucji 
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selfishneM.  A  man  in  pain  ia  looking 
after  ease ;  and  ieta  moat  other  things  go 
as  chance  shall  dispose  of  them.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  lost  a  companion  *,  to 
whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  domestick 
amosement  for  thirty  years,  and  whose 
variety  of  knowledge  never  was  ex- 
haasted ;  and  now  retorn  to  a  habitation 
vacant  and  desolate.  I  carry  aboat  a 
ver^  tronblesome  and  dangerous  com- 
plaint, which  admits  no  care  bat  by  the 
chirnrgical  knife.  Let  me  have  yonr 
prayers.    I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johmsom." 
"  London,  Sept.  M,  1783.'' 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without 
bis  being  put  to  the  torture  of  amputa- 
tion. But  we  must  surely  admire  the 
manly  resolution  which  he  discovered 
while  it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he 
writes,  •*  The  gout  has  within  these  four 
dayscomeupon  me  with  a  violence  which 
I  never  experienced  before.  It  made  me 
helpless  as  an  infant."~And  in  another, 
having  mentioned  Mrs.  Williams,  he 
•ays,—*'  whose  death,  following  that  of 
Levett,  has  now  made  my  bouse  a  soli- 
tttde.  She  left  her  little  substance  to  a 
charity  school.  She  is,  I  hope,  where 
there  is  neither  darkness,  nor  want,  nor 
sorrow.** 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  mentioned  that 
"  Baxter's  Anacreon,  which  is  in  the 
library  at  Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  col- 
lated by  my  father  in  ir27,  with  the  MS. 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 
and  he  has  made  a  number  of  Notes  upon 
it.  Would  you  advise  me  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  it?'* 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30. 
— "  Yon  should  not  make  your  letters 
such  rarities  when  yon  know,  or  might 
know,  the  nniibrm  state  of  my  health.  It 
is  very  long  since  I  heard  from  you  ;  and 
that  I  have  not  answered  is  a  very  insuf- 
ficient reason  for  the  silence  of  a  friend. 
— Yonr  Anacreon  is  a  very  uncommon 
book;  neither  London  nor  Cambridge 
can  supply  a  copy  of  that  edition.  Whe- 
ther it  should  be  reprinted,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes.— Be- 
skies  my  constant  and  radical  disease,  I 
have  been  for  these  ten  days  much 
harassed  with  the  gout ;  but  that  has  now 
remitted.  I  hope  God  will  yet  grant  me 
a  little  longer  life,  and  make  me  less 
nnfit  to  appear  before  him." 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  gives 
this  account  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Tbrale  [October  93]  :—*«  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved  with 

•  Mrs.  Anna  WiUiaaif. 
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great  modesty  and  propriety,  and  left 
nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or 
despised.  Neither  praise  nor  money,  the 
two  powerful  corruptors  of  mankind, 
seem  to  have  depraved  her.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother  Kern- 
hie  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very 
well.  Mrs.  Sidclons  and  I  talked  of 
plays ;  and  site  told  me  her  intention  of 
exhibiting  this  winter  the  characters  <^ 
Constance,  Catharine,  and  Isabella,  in 
Sbakspeare.'* 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  minute  of  what  passed  at  this 
visit. 

"  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the 
room,  there  happened  to  be  no  chair 
ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said 
with  a  smile,  *  Madam,  you  who  so  often 
occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people 
will  the  more  easily  excase  the  want  of 
one  yourself.* 

"  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he 
with  great  good  humour  entered  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  English  drama ;  and, 
among  other  inqniries,  particularly  asked 
her  which  of  Shakspeare's  characters  she 
was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  lier  an* 
swering  that  she  thought  the  character  of 
Queen  Catharine  m  Henrv  the  Siglith 
the  most  natural :— '  I  think  so  too,.ma» 
dam  (said  he) ;  and  whenever  yon  per^ 
form  it,  I  will  once  more  hobble  out  to 
the  theatre  myself.*  Mrs.  Siddons  prcN- 
mised  she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of 
acting  his  favoorite  part  for  him;  bat 
many  circumstances  happened  to  prevent 
the  representation  of  King  Henry  th« 
Eighth  during  the  Doctor's  life. 

*'  In  the  coorse  of  the  evening  he  thus 
gave  his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some 
of  the  principal  performers  whom  hf 
remembered  to  have  seen  upon  the  stage. 
*  Mrs.  Porter,  in  the  vehemence  of  rage, 
and  Mrs.  Clive,  in  the  sprightiioeas  of 
humour,  I  have  never  seen  equalled; 
What  Clive  did  best,  she  did  better  than 
Garrick  ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many 
things  well ;  she  was  a  better  romp  than 
any!  ever  saw  in  nature.— Pritchard,  in 
common  life,  was  a  vulgar  idiot;  sh^ 
would  talk  of  hergowndj  but,  when  she 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  seemed  to  be 
inspired  by  gentility  and  understanding. 
—I  once  talked  with  Colley  Cibber,  and 
thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
his  art.—- Garrick,  madam,  was  no  de* 
elaimer ;  there  was  not  one  of  his  own 
scene- shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken 
To  be,  or  not  to  be,  better  than  he  did  ; 
yet  he  was  the  onlv  actor  I  ever  saw, 
whom  I  could  call  a  master  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy;  though  I  liked 
him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception 
of  character  and  natural  expression  of  it 
were  his  di&tingnished  excellences.'  Uav< 
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Ing  exfntiated,  .with  hit  osnal  force  and 
eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick's  extraordi- 
narv  eminence  ai  an  actor,  he  concloded 
•Hrith  this  compliment  to  his  social  talents ; 
'And  after  all,  madam,  I  thought  him 
lets  to  be  (<nvied  on  the  atage  than  at  the 
head  of  a  table.'" 

Johnsoni  indeed,  had  thought  more 
npon  the  snbject  of  acting  than  might  be 
generally  supposed.  Talking  of  ft  one 
day  to  Mr.  Kcmble,  he  said,  *'  Are  yon, 
air,  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe 
yourself  transformed  into  the  very  cha- 
racter yon  represent?"  UponMr.  Rem- 
ble's  answering — that  he  had  never  felt 
•o  strong  a  persuasion  htmiielf ;  '*  To  be 
sure  not,  sir  (said  Johnson) ;  the  thing  is 
impossible.  And  if  Garrick  really  be 
lieved  himself  to  be  that  monster,  Richard 
the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  every 
time  he  performed  it*." 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  UCHFISLD. 
"  DKAR  MADAM, 

*.*  The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Porter,  of  which 
youf  maid  has  sent  an  account,  must  have 
very  much  surprised  yon.  The  death  of 
a  friend  is  almost  always  unexpected : 
we  do  not  love  to  think  of  it,  and  there- 
fore are  not  prepared  for  its  coming.  He 
was,  I  think,  a  religious  man,  and  there- 
fore that  his  end  was  happy. 

**  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  monm- 
M  habitation,  httit  month  died  Mrs. 
Williams,  who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty 
years  in  the  place  of  a  sister :  her  know- 

•  My  worrliy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  was 
present  when  Mr.  Hendertion,  tlie  actor,  paid 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  was  rnceiTed  in 
a  Tery  courteous  nianner.-.See  *'  Gentleman** 
Mafirazine,"  June,  ITBI. 

I  foiind,  among  Dr.  Johnaon'«  papers,  the 
fbilowing  letter  to  him,  from  tlie  celebrated 
Mrs.  Bellamy : 

«  TO  ©R.  JOHNSON. 

**sni, 
'.*  Thb  flaUeriuflr  reraembraoce  of  the  partiality 
you  boooiired  roe  with,  some  years  tgOf  as 
well  as  the  humanity  you  are  known  to  pos- 
sess, has  enconraired  me  to  solicit  your  patro- 
nage at  mv  Benefit. 

"  By  a  lonir  Chancery  suit,  and  a  compli. 
cated  train  of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  distress;  which  obliges 
Uie,  once  more,  to  request  the  indulrence  of 
the  pnblick. 

.  "  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
your  company,  and  to  aMure  you,  if  you  (rrant 
my  request,  the  frratification  I  shall  feel, 
from  bem?  patronized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  will 
be  inflnitely  superiour  to  any  advantage  that 
may  arise  from  the  Benefit;  as  I  am,  with  the 
proroundest  respect,  sir, 

"  Your  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

«« G.  A.  Bbllahy." 
.  "  No.  II,  Dnke  Street,  St.  James's, 
May  II,  1783." 

I  am  happy  in  recordinc  these  particulars, 
which  prove  that  iny  illustrious  friend  lived  to 
tbiok  much  more  favourably  of  Players  than 
be  appears  to  have  done  in  the  early  part  of 


ledge  was  great,  and  her  conversation 
pleaaing.  I  now  live  in  cheerless  soli- 
tude. 

**  My  two  last  years  have  passed  under 
the  pressure  of  successive  diseases.  I 
have  lately  had  the  gout  with  some  seve- 
rity. But  I  wonderfully  escjiped  the 
operation  which  I  mentioned,  and  am 
npon  the  whole  restored  to  health  beyond 
my  own  expectation. 

"  As  we  aaily  see  our  friends  die  round 
ns,  we  that  are  left  must  cling  closer,  and 
if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  at  least  pray 
for  one  another ;  and  remember,  that  as 
others  die  we  mnst  die  too,  and  prepare 
ourselves  diligently  for  the  last  great  (rial. 

"  I  am,  MADAM, 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 
**  Sam.  Johhson." 
"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Nov.  10,  1783." 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous 
attention  of  one  of  his  friends  has  been 
discovered  by  the  publication  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's  collection  of  Letters.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  Miss  Thralest,  he  writes, 
"  A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  when 
your  mamma  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to 
my  physician  to  inquire  whether  thistong 
train  of  illness  had  bronglit  me  into  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  money,  with  an  invi- 
tation to  send  to  him  for  what  occasion 
required.  I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank 
him,  having  no  need  to  borrow."  And 
afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
'*  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  yon, 
that  the.  generous  man  was  Gerard  Ha- 
milton. I  returned  him  a  very  thankful 
and  respectful  letter t.'' 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  eont- 
mon  friend,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging 
as  to  let  me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  him 
upon  this  occasion,  to  adorn  my  collec- 
tion. 

"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILUAM 
GERARD  HAMILTON. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  YoiTR  kind  inquiries  after  my  affairs 
and  your  generous  offers  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  Brock lesby.  I 
return  thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having 
lived  long  enough  to  know  what  gratitude 
is  due  to  such  friendship ;  and  entreat 
that  my  refusal  may  not  be  imputed  to 
snilenness  or  pride. .  I  am,  indeed,  in  no 
want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of 
my  physicians,  of  little  expense  to  me. 
But  if  any  unexpected  exigence  should 
press  me,  yon  shall  see,  dear  sir,  how 
cheerfully  I  can  be  obliged  to  so  much 
liberality.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  Nov.  19,  lyea^"       '•  Sam.  Johnson." 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  9W.  t  Vol.  H.  p.  84<, 
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I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  no- 
tices of  his  Icind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner, who,  thoogh  in  the  horobie  station 
of  a  tallowchandler  upon  Snow  Hill,  was 
a  woman  of  excellent  good  sense,  pioas, 
and  charitable  *.  She  told  me,  she  had 
l>een  introduced  to  him  by  Mrs.  Masters, 
the  poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised, 
and,  it  is  said,  illaminated  here  and  there 
"with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius.  Mi's. 
Gardiner  was  very  zealons  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  Ladies'  charity  school  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  It  is  confined 
to  females ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afforded  a 
hint  for  the  story  of  Betty  Broom  in 
"  The  Idler."  Johnson  this  year,  I  find, 
obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom 
he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
characterizes  as  "  knowing  and  conversi- 
ble;"  and  whom  all  who  knew  his  Lord- 
ship, even  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
politicks,  remember  with  much  respect. 
•  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled  **  The  Fathbr's  Rb- 
▼BMGB,*'  some  of  his  Lordship's  friends 
applied  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  to  prevail  on 
JJr.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion 
of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  a  let- 
ter to  that  lady.  Sir  Jotthoa  Reynolds 
having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was 
in  Lord  Carlisle's  possession,  though  I 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship, 
tmsting  to  the  general  courtesy  of  litera- 
ture, I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  the 
favour  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  to  be  permit- 
ted to  insert  it  in  my  life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
His  Lordship  was  so  good  as  to  comply 
with  my  request,  and  has  thus  enabled 
-  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very  fine 
piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both  the 
critical  skill  and  politeness  of  my  illus- 
trious flriend  ;  and  perhaps  the  curiosity 
which  it  will  excite  may  induce  the 
noble  and  elegant  Authour  to  gratify  the 
world  by  the  publication  f  of  a  perform- 
ance, of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken 
ia  such  terms. 

"  TO  MRS.  CHAPONX. 
**  HADAM, 

<*  Br  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second 
timet,  I  think  that  a  very  honourable 
distinction  has  been  shown  me,  and  I 
did  not  delay  the  perusal,  of  which  I  am 
now  to  tell  the  effect. 

'  •  [In  his  Will  Dr.  Johnson  left  her  a  book 
<*  at  her  eleciinn,  to  keep  as  a  tokeu  of  re- 
Dieoibrance.^    M.] 

[ThU  excellent  woman  died  September  IS, 
I7W,  afe(l74.    A.  C] 

t  A  few  copies  nnlji  of  llii«  tragedy  hare  been 
primed,  and  given  lo  the  anrhour's  friend*. 

t  Dr.  JohuBon,  havingr  bei?n  very  ill  when  the 
tragedy  wa»  flrst  •eat  to  him,  had  declined  the 
consideration  of  it. 


"  The  constroctiou  of  the  play  is  not 
completely  regular ;  the  stage  is  too  often 
vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently 
connected.  This,  however,  would  be 
called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical 
defect ;  which  Ukes  away  little  from  the 
power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is  seen 
rather  than  felt. 

**  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might, 
perhaps,  wish  some  words  changed,  and 
some  lines  more  vigorously  terminated. 
But  from  such  petty  imperfections  what 
writer  was  ever  freel 

*'  The  general  form  and  force  of  the 
dialogue  is  of  more  importance.  It  seems 
to  want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation 
which  characterizes  the  English  drama, 
and  is  not  always  sufficiently  fervid  or 
animated. 

"  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not 
one  that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the  ima- 
gery I  cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the 
comparison  of  jov  succeeding  grief  to 
li^t  rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to 
darkness,  ft  seems  to  have  all  that  can 
be  desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new, 
just,  and  delightful  $. 

**  With  the  characters,  either  as  con- 
ceived or  preserved,  I  have  no  fanlt  to 
find ;  but  was  much  inclined  to  congra- 
tulate a  writer,  who,  in  defiance  of  pre- 
jndice  and  fashion,  made  the  Archbishop 
a  good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless 
applause,  which  a  vicious  cburcliman 
would  have  brought  him. 

**  The  catastrophe  is  affecUng.  The 
Father  and  Daughter  both  culpable,  both 
wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  be- 
tween them  our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

**  Thus,  madam,  I  have  performed 
what  I  did  not  willingly  undertake,  and 
oouid  not  decently  refuse.  The  noble 
writer  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that 
sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no  resent- 
ment, becanse  judgment  is  not  under  the 
control  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criticism, 
as  it  has  still  les&of  choice,  ought  to  be 
more  remote  from  possibility  of  offence. 
"  I  am,  &c. 
«  Nov.  M,  17M."     "  Sam.  JoHwaDN." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a 
very  different  nature :  one,  whether  the 
unconstitutional  influence  exercised  by 
the  Peers  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Commons,  by 
means  of  fictitious  qualifications,  ought 
not  to  be  resisted ;— the  other.  What,  in 
propriety  and  humanity,  should  be  done 

i  **  I  cbold   have   borne  my   woes ;  that 

•trangrr  Joy 
Wounds  while  it  ftmilea:— The  loar-inprisouM 

wretch, 
Emerainff  from  the  night  of  his  damp  cell. 
Shrinks  from  the  sun'a  bright  beams;  and 

tbar,  which  flingi 
Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  is  agoDj," 
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with  old  bonM  MaUe  (o  luboar.  1  Mve 
him  some  aeeoant  of  my  life  at  Ajicbin- 
leck ;  aod  expressed  my  satisractleo  that 
the  gedtJemen  of  the  county  had,  at 
two  publick  meetings,  elected  me  their 
Frtf»e$,  or  Chairman. 

"  TO  JA3CES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
"  DB4K  S1B» 

"  LuLB  all  otlier  men  who  have  great 
friemts,  you  begin  to  feel  tlie  pangs  of 
neglected  merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  that 
I  can  give  yoo  is,  by  telling  yon  that  yoa 
have  probably  mere  pangs  to  feel,  and 
more  neglect  to  suffer.  Yon  hate,  in- 
deed, began  to  complain  too  soon ;  and 
I  hope  1  am  the  only  confidant  of  yoar 
discontent.  Yoar  friends  have  not  yet 
had  leisure  to  gratify  personal  kindness ; 
they,  have  hitherto  been  busy  in  strength- 
ening their  ministerial  interest.  If  a 
vacancy  happens  in  Scotland,  give  them 
early  intelligence :  and  as  yoa  can  serve 
Government  as  powerfully  as  any  of  yoHr 
probable  oomp«titors,  you  may  make  in 
some  sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

*'  Of  the  exaltations  and  (lepressiona  of 
your  mind  you  delight  to  talk,  and  I  hate 
<o  hear.  Drive  all  such  fancies  Arom 
yon. 

«  On  the  day  when  I  received  your 
letter,  I  think,  the  foregoing  page  was 
vrritten ;  to  which  one  disease  or  another- 
has  hindered  me  from  making  any  addi- 
tions. I  am  now  a  little  better.  Bat 
sickness  and  solitude  press  me  very  hea- 
vily. I  coald  bear  sickness  better  if  I 
were  relieved  from  solitade. 

**  The  present  dreadful  confasion  of  the 
poblick  ought  to  make  you  wrap  your- 
self np  in  your  hereditary  possessions, 
which,  thoagh  less  than  you  may  wish, 
are  more  than  yon  can  want ;  and  in  an 
boor  of  religions  retirement  return  thanks 
to  God,  who  has  exempted  yon  from  any 
strong  temptation  to  faction,  treachery, 
plunder,  and  disloyalty. 

**  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  yon 
by  such  honours  as  they  can  bestow, 
content  yourself  with  your  station,  with- 
out neglecting  yoar  profession.  Yonr 
estate  and  the  Courts  will  find  you  full 
employment,  and  yoar  mind  well  occn- 
pied  will  be  qaiet. 

"The  nsarpatton  of  the  nobility,  for 
they  apparently  usurp  all  the  influence 
they  gain  by  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, I  think  it  certainly  lawful,  perhaps 
>oiir  daty,  to  resist.  What  is  not  their 
own  they  have  only  by  robbery. 

"  Your  question  about  the  horses  gives 
me  more  perplexity.  I  know  not  well 
what  advice  to  give  yon.  I  can  only 
recommend  a  rnle  which  yon  do  not 
w»nt ; — give  as  little  pain  as  3-ou  can.  I 
suppose  that  we  have  a  right  to  their 


aerviee  while  their  itreBgCfa  laate;  what 
we  can  do  with  them  afterwards  I  can- 
not so  easily  determine.  £nt  let  nt  con- 
sider. Nobody  denies  that  man  has  a 
right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  shear 
the  sheep,  and  then  to  kill  them  for  bis 
table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason, 
first  work  a  horse,  and  then  kill  him  the 
easiest  way,  that  he  may  have  tlie  means 
of  another  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and 
sheep  ?  Man  is  influenced  in  both  cases 
by  different  motives  of  self-interest.  He 
that  rejects  the  one  must  reject  the  otiier. 
"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  LandoD,  Dec.  «4, 1783." 

**  A  happy  and  pious  Christmas ;  and 
many  happy  years  to  you,  your  lady, 
and  children." 

The  late  Ingenious  Mr.  Mickie,  some 
time  before  hia  death,  wKte  me  a  letter 
concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
mentions,  **  I  was  upwards  of  twelve 
years  acquainted  with  him,  was  fre- 
quently in  his  company,  always  talked 
with  ease  to  him,  and  can  tmly  say, 
that  I  never  received  from  him  one 
rough  word." 

In  this  letter  he  relates  hia  having, 
while  engaged  in  translatkiK  the  Lnsiatl, 
h^  a  dispute  of  considerable  length  with 
Johnson,  who,  as  usual,  declaimed  upon 
the  misery  and  corruption  of  a  sea  life, 
and  used  this  expression  : — **  It  had  been 
happy  for  tlie  world,  sir,  if  3-oar  hero 
Gama,  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and 
Cidnmbuft  had  never  been  born,  or  that 
their  schemes  had  never  gone  farther 
than  their  own  imaginations." — *'This 
sentiment  (says  Mr.  Mickie),  which  is 
to  be  found  in  his  '  Introdnctiou  to  the 
World  Displayed,'  I,  in  my  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have  controverted ; 
and  tliough  authours  are  said  to  be  bad 
judges  of  their  own  works,  I  am  mrt 
ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that 
dissertation  is  my  favourite  above  all  that 
I  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next  year, 
when  the  Lasiad  was  published,  I  waited 
on  Dr.  Johnson,  who  addressed  me  with 
one  of  his  good  humoured  smiles:  — 
*  Well,  yon  have  remembered  our  dis- 
pute abont  Prince  Henry,  and  have  cited 
me  loo.  You  have  done  your  part  very 
well  indeed  :  you  have  made  the  best  of 
your  argumetat ;  but  I  am  not  convinced 
yet.' 

**  Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent 
Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  of  that  part  of  the 
introduction,  in  which  I  make  mention 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  yonrself,  and  other  well 
wishers  to  the  work,  begging  it  might  be 
shown  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done ;  and  In  place  of  the 
simple  mention  of  him  which  I  had  made, 
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he  dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  lentenee  as 
il  now  stands. 

**  Dr.  Jobmon  told  me,  in  1773,  that, 
abont  twenty  years  before  that  time,  he 
Mraseif  had  a  design  to  translate  the 
Losiad,  of  the  merit  of  which  he  spoke 
highly,  bflt  bad  been  prevented  by  a 
Dumber  of  other  engagements'." 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me,  iu  this  letter, 
of  a  conversation  at  dinner  one  day  at 
Mr.  Hooie's  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
Mr.  Nicol,  the  King's  Boolcseller,  and 
I  attempted  to  controvert  tlie  maxim, 
"  better  that  ten  gnilty  shoald  escape 
than  one  innocent  person  suffer ;"  and 
were  answered   by   Dr.  Johnson   with 

feat  power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence, 
am  very  sorry  that  I  have  no  record  of 
that  day :  bat  I  well  recollect  my  illus- 
trioos  firiend's  having  ably  shown  that 
onless  civil  institutions  ensure  protection 
to  the  innocent,  all  the  confidence  which 
mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be 
lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict 
chronological  arrangement,  should  have 
appeared  in  my  account  of  last  year; 
bat  may  more  properly  be  introduced 
here,  the  controversy  having  not  been 
closed  till  this.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw, 
a  native  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  having 
entertained  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  divested 
himself  of  national  bigotry ;  and  having 
travelled  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  furnish  himself  with  materials  for  a 
Gaelick  Dictionary,  which  he  afterwards 
compiled,  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  the  right  upon  the  ques- 


tion, that  he  candidly  publi«ihed  a  pai 
phlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and  the 
proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded.  A  person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the 
name  of  Clark,  answered  this  pamphlet, 
with  much  zeal  and  much  abuse  of  its 
authonr.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under 
his  protection,  and  gave  him  his  assist- 
ance in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been 
admired  by  the  best  Judges,  and  by  many 
been  considered  as  conclusive.  A  few 
paragraphs,  which  sufficiently  mark  their 
great  authour,  shall  be  selected. 

**  My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
jpmrely  negative :  I  deny  the  existence  of 
Fingal,  because  in  a  long  and  curious 

rsregrination  through  the  CTaelick  reeions 
have  never  been  able  to  find  it.  What 
I  conld  not  see  myself  I  suspect  to  be 
equally  Invisible  to  others ;  and  I  suspect 
with  the  more  reason,  as  among  all  those 
who  have  seen  it  no  man  can  show  it. 

"  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian  to  a  blind  man,  who  shoald  dis- 
pute the  reality  of  coloori,  and  deny  that 
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the  British  troops  are  clodied  in  red. 
The  blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational, 
if  he  did  not  know  by  experience  that 
others  have  a  power  which  he  himself 
wants:  bnt  what  perspicacity  has  Mr. 
Clark  which  Nature  has  withheld  Ax>m 
me  or  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

"  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be 
this.  Suppose  a  man,  with  eyes  like  his 
neighbours,  was  told  bv  a  boasting  eor. 
poral,  that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red 
clothes  for  their  ordmary  dress,  but  that 
every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of  black 
velvet,  which  he  put  on  when  the  King 
reviews  them.  This  he  thinks  strange, 
and  desires  to  see  the  fine  clothes,  but 
finds  nobody  in  forty  thousand  men  that 
can  produce  either  coat  or  waistcoat. 
One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest 
at  Port  Mahon ;  another  has  always  heard 
that  he  ought  to  have  velvet  clothes  some- 
where ;  and  a  third  has  heard  somebody 
say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet. 
Can  the  inquirer  be  bUmed  if  he  goes 
away  believing  that  a  soldier's  red  coat 
is  all  that  he  has? 

"  But  the  most  obdurate  Incredulity 
may  be  shamed  or  silenced  by  facts.  To 
overpower  contradictions,  let  the  soldier 
show  his  velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist 
the  original  of  Ossian. 

"The  difference  between  us  and  the 
blind  man  is  this :  the  blind  man  Is  un- 
convinced,  because  he  cannot  see ;  and 
we,  because,  though  we  can  see,  we  find 
that  nothing  can  be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of 
disorders  under  which  Johnson  now  la- 
boured, he  did  not  resign  himself  to 
despondency  and  discontent,  but  with 
wisdom  and  spirit  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole and  amuse  his  mind  with  as  many 
innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could  pro- 
cure. Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  insisted  that 
such  of  the  members  of  the  old  dub  in 
Ivy  Lane  as  survived  should  meet  again 
and  .dine  together,  which  they  did,  twice 
at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  his  house:  and 
in  order  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the 
evening  for  three  days  in  the  week,  he 
instituted  a  club  at  the  Essex  Head,  in 
Essex  Street,  then  kept  by  Samuel 
Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.Thrale's. 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RXYN0LD8. 
"  DEA.R  SIR, 

"  It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out ; 
I  should  else  have  waited  on  you  with  an 
account  of  a  little  evening  Club  which  we 
are  establishing  in  Essex  Street  in  the 
Strand,  and  of  which  yon  are  desired  to 
be  one.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex 
Head,  now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of 
Thrale's.  The  company  is  nnmerons, 
and,  as  yon  will  see  by  the  list,  miscel- 
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UneoQs.  The  ternM  are  lax,  ami  the 
expenses  light.  Mr.  Barry  was  adopted 
by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  loincd  with  me 
tn  fonning  the  plan.  We  meet  thrice 
a  week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two> 
pence. 

*'  ir  yoa  are  willing  to  become  a  racm« 
ber,  draw  a  line  ander  your  name.  Re- 
torn  the  list.  We  meet  for  the  first  time 
on  Monday  at  eight.    I  am.  See, 

••  Dec.  4,  lit,*       "  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  did  not  SDit  Sir  Joshna  to  be  one  of 
this  CInb.  Bat  when  I  mention  only 
Mr.  Daines  Banington,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Mr.  Mnrohy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr. 
Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Paradise,  Dr. 
Horsley,  Mr.  Windham  *,  I  shall  saffi- 
ciently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of 
it  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  low  alefaonse  association,  by  which 
Johnson  was  degraded.  Johnson  himself, 
like  his  namesake  Old  Ben,  composed 
the  Rnles  of  his  Clab  f . 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized 
with  a  spasmodick  asthma  of  snch  vio- 
lence that  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
in  great  pain,  being  sometimes  obliged  to 
sit  all  night  in  his  chair,  a  recumbent 
postare  being  so  hnrtftil  to  his  respira- 
tion that  he  oonid  not  endure  lying  in 
bed;  and  there  came  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  that  oppressive  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, a  dropsy,  it  was  a  very  severe 
winter,  which  probably  aggravated  his 
complaints;  and  the  solitude  in  which 
Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  leH 
him  rendered  his  life  very  gloomy.  Mrs. 

•  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  Club  was 
rounded,  and  durins:  all  the  winter.  Johnson, 
however,  declared  I  should  be  a  member,  aud 
invented  a  word  upon  the  occasion :  "  Bos- 
well  (said  be)  is  a  very  clnbable  man."  When 
I  came  to  town,  1  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bar- 
riuffton,  and  chosen.  I  believe  there  are  few 
societies  where  there  is  better  conversation 
or  more  decorum.  Several  of  us  resolved  to 
continue  It  after  our  «rreat  founder  was  re- 
moved by  death.  Other  members  were  added ; 
and  now,  above  eight  years  since  that  low,  we 
go  on  hapi»lly. 

t  RULES. 
**  To-day  deep  thoughts  w\tfa  me  resolve  to 

drench 
In  mir(h,'which  after  no  repenting  draws." 

MlLTOH. 

**  The  Club  shall  consist  of  four-aod-twenty. 

**  The  meetings  »hail  be  on  the  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  every  weeic ;  but 
in  I  he  week  before  Easter  there  sliall  be  no 
lueeiinir. 

••  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a 
frien<l  once  a  week,  but  not  oftener. 

"  Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves  to 
attend  in  their  turn  every  night  from  ei^ht 
to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in  their 
room. 

*<  Every  member  present  at  the  Club  shall 
sp<>nd  at  least  sixpence :  and  every  member 
who  stays  away  shall  rorfeii  three-pence. 

**  The  master  nf  the  hou««  shall  keep  an 
account  of  the  absent  members ;  and  deliver 
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Detmonlina,  who  atiU  lived,  wm  henelf 
so  very  ill  that  she  could  coaMbnte  very 
little  to  his  relief.  He,  however,  had 
none  of  that  unsocial  shyoesa  which  we 
commonly  see  in  people  afflicted  with 
sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  from 
the  world  in  solitary  abstraction ;  he  did 
not  deny  himself  to  the  viaits  of  his. 
friends  and  acquaintances;  bat  at  all 
times,  when  he  was  not  overcmne  by- 
sleep,  was  ready  for  converaation  as  in 
his  beM  daj's. 

"  TO  MM.  LUCY  FORTfiR,  \S  LICHFIELD. 
"  DEiLR  HAOAM, 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent 
that  I  have  not  written  to  yon  again  npon 
the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but  condolences 
and  consolations  are  snch  common  and 
such  useless  things  that  the  omission  of 
them  is  no  great  crime:  and  my  own 
diseases  occupy  my  mind  and  engage  my 
care.  My  nights  are  miserably  restless, 
and  my  <iays,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I 
try,  however,  to  hold  up  my  head  as 
high  as  I  can. 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  im- 
paired ;  perhaps  the  spring  and  the  sum- 
mer may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it ; 
but  if  not,  we  must  submit  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  time,  as  to  the  other  dis-. 
pensalions  of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray 
for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr. 
Pearson  write  for  yon.     I  am,  &c. 

*•  Sam.  Jomnsun." 
**  London,  Nov.  S9.  1783.'' 

And  now  I  am  arrive<I  at  the  last  year 

to  the  President  of  the  night  a  list  of  Uie  lot- 
feita  incurred. 

**  When  any  member  returns  after  absence, 
he  shall  immediately  hiy  down  his  forfHi.<; 
which,  If  he  omits  to  do,  the  I're»ident  shuii 
require. 

"There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but 
every  man  shall  adjust  his  own  expenses. 

*'  The  ni%\\x  of  indispensahle  aitendaaee 
will  come  to  everv  memher  once  a  Bonth. 
Whoever  shall  for  three  months  togetber  omtt 
to  attend  him»eir,  or  by  subsHtution,  nor  (hall 
make  anv  apology  in  the  fourth  month,  shall 
be  considered  as^iavinf  abdicated  the  Club. 

"  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  nane 
of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  mcml>«r  recom- 
mending him,  shall  stand  in  the  Club  room 
three  nights.  On  the  fourth  he  may  be  chosen 
by  ballot ;  six  members  at  least  liein*^  prpseat, 
and.  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  bein«  ia  bis 
favour;  or  the  minority,  should  the  numbers 
not  be  divisible  hv  thiee. 

**  The  master  or  the  bouse  shall  g^ive  notice, 
six  days  before,  to  each  of  ihOKe  members 
whoi:e  turn  of  necessary  attendance  is  come. 

*'  The  notice  may  be  in  these  words:— *  Sir, 

On the of ,  will  be 

your  turn  of  presiding  at  (he  Essex  Hesd. 
Your  company  is  therefore  earnestly  n* 
quested.' 

"  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member 
for  the  waiter. »• 

Johnson's  drflaitioH  of  a  Club  in  this  rensr, 
in  his  Dictionary,  is,  **  An  assembly  of  gcmd 
fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions." 
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of  the  life  of  Samoel  Johnson,  a  year  in 
which,  althoagh  passed  in  severe  indis- 
position, he  nevertheless  gave  many 
evidences  of  the  continuance  of  tlioee 
wondrous '  powers  of  mind  which  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  intellectual  world. 
His  conversation  and  his  letters  of  this 
year  were  in  no  respect  inferionr  to  those 
of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
his  being  alive  to  the  most  minute  curio- 
sities of  literature. 

"  TO  9iR.  DIIXY,  DOOKSBLUSB,  IN  THE 
POULTRY. 
«  SIR, 

"  Tberb  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books 
which  used  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers 
on  the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat 
yon  to  procure  me.  They  are  called 
JBurton**  Book**  ;  the  title  of  one  is. 
Admirable  Curionties,  Rarities,  and 
Wonders  in  England,  I  believe  there 
are  about  five  or  six  of  them  ;  they  seem 
very  proper  X6  allure  backward  readers: 
be  so  kind  as  to  get  tliem  for  me,  and 
send  me  them  with  the  best  printed  edi- 
tion of  *  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted.* I  am,  &c. 
**  Jan.  6, 1784."        "  Sam.  Johmson." 

"  TO  MR.  PBRKIMS. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  WAS  very  sorry  not  to  see  you  when 
yon  were  so  kind  as  to  call  on  me ;  but 
to  disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not 
▼ery  good  natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will 
please  to  let  me  know  which  of  the  after- 
noons in  this  week  I  rhall  be  favoured 
with  another  visit  by  you  and  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, and  the  young  people,  I  will  take 
all  the  measures  that  I  can  to  be  pretty 
well  at  that  time.  I  am,  dbar  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Jan.  91, 1781."      "  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  attention  to  the  Essex  Head  Club 
appears  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Clark,  a  gentleman  for  %vhom 
he  deservedly  entertained  a  great  regard. 

•  [The  followinf  Ibt  comprises  aereral  of 
these  books;  bnc  probably  it  lacompiete: 
I.  Hlitorical  Remarques  on    London 

and  Wesiroiuiier 1681 

5.  Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 

land   1681 

3.  Wonilrrful  Prodigies  1681 

4.  Engiitfh  Empire  in  America 1685 

•,  Surprising  Miracles  of  Nature  and 

..Art I68« 

6.  Htttor?  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  . . .  1689 

T.  Nine  Woribie*  of  ibe  World 1687 

81  The  Englisli  Hero,  or  Sir  Francis 

Drake 1687 

9*  Memorable  Accidents,  and  unheard 

of  Transactiooi 1603 

10.  Hiitory  of  Oliver  Cromwell loss 

11.  Unparidleica  Varieties   i«9» 

M.] 
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'  TO  RICHARD  CLARK,  BSQ. 


"  You  will  receive  a  requisition,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  the 
house  as  President  of  the  night.  This 
turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  mem. 
her  is  obliged  to  attend,  or  send  another 
in  his  place.  You  were  enrolled  in  the 
Club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to 
introduce  you ;  but  as  I  am  hindered  by 
sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly 
supply  my  place  as  introductor,  or  yours 
as  President.  I  hope  in  milder  weather 
to  be  a  very  constant  attendant. 
"  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 
**  Jan.  97,  I7»»."  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the 
forfeits  began  with  the  year,  and  that 
every  night  of  nonattendance  incurs  the 
mulct  of  three-pence,  that  is,  nine-pence 
a  week.'' 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and 
enclosing  my  **  Letter  to  the  People  of 
Scotland,  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Nation."—**  I  tnist  (said  I)  that  you  will 
be  liberal  enough  to  make  allowance  for 
my  differingfrom  you  on  two  points  [the 
Middlesex  Election,  and  the  American 
War],  when  my  general  principles  of 
government  are  according  to  your  own 
heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtt\il 
event,  I  stand  forth  with  honest  seal  as 
an  ancient  and  faithful  Briton.  My  rea- 
son for  introducing  those  two  points  was, 
that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to  them 
had  been  declared  at  the  periods  when 
they  were  least  favourable,  1  might  have 
the  credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  wor- 
shipper of  ministerial  power." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  I  HEAR  of  many  inquiries  which  your 
kindness  has  disposed  you  to  make  after 
me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  Iwig 
letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination  of 
its  length  hindered  me  from  beginning. 
I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a 
shorter. 

*'  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a 
new  Club  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I 
went  thither  to  meet  the  company,  and 
was  seized  with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  so 
violent  that  with  ditiiculiy  I  got  to  my 
own  house,  in  which  I  have  been  con- 
fined eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from 
which  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  go  even  to  church.  The  asthma,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy  gains 
grouml  upon  me  ;  my  legs  and  thighs  are 
very  much  swollen  with  water,  wnich  I 
should  be  content  if  I  could  keep  tliere, ' 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon   be 
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Iiighcr.  My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and 
very  tedioas.  And  yet  I  am  extremely 
MtnM  of  dying. 

'<  My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope 
that  mneh  of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of 
cold,  and  that  some  degree  at  least  or 
recovery  is  to  be  expected  from  vernal 
breeBcn  and  svmmer  suns.  1/  my  life  is 
proloQgetl  to  aatnmn,  I  shoo  Id  be  glad  to 
try  a  warmer  climate;  though  how  to 
travel  with  a  diseased  bo<ly,  without  a 
companion  to  conduct  me,  and  with  very 
little  money,  I  do  not  well  see.  Ramsay 
has  recovered  his  limbs  in  Italy ;  and 
Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where,  in- 
deed, he  died ;  but  he  was,  I  believe, 
past  hope  when  he  went.  Think  Tor  me 
what  I  can  do. 

**  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when 
I  write  again  may  perhaps  tell  yoa  some 
opinion  about  it ;  but  yon  will  forgive  a 
man  struggling  with  disease  his  neglect  of 
diapntes,  politicks,  and  pamphlets.  Let 
me  have  your  prayers.  My  compliments 
to  your  lady  and  young  ones.    Ask  your 

gliysicians  about  my  case :   and  desire 
ir  Alexander   Dick  to  write  me  his 
opinion.    I  am,  dear  sir,  ftc. 
«« feb.  1 1, 1784."       "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  Mfl3.  LUCY  FORTER,  IN  LICHJPIELD. 
"  MY  DKARBBT  LOVX, 

*^  I  MAVB  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma 
and  dropsy,  but  received,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  sodden  and  unexpected  relief 
last  Thursday,  by  the  discharge  of  twenty 
pints  of  water.  Whether  I  shall  continue 
free,  or  shall  fill  again,  cannot  be  told. 
Pray  for  one. 

**  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful ; 
let  us  think  nothing  worth  our  care  but 
how  to  prepare  for  it;  what  we  know 
amiss  in  ourselves  let  us  make  haste  to 
amend,  and  put  our  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
Goo,  and  the  intercession  of  our  Sa- 
viour.    I  am,  DEAR  MADAM, 

**  Your  most  bumble  servant, 
«*  Feb.  23, 17«4.»»      "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMES  B06WELL,  ESQ. 
''  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  HAVE  just  advanced  so  far  towards 
recovery  as  to  read  a  pamphlet ;  and  you 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  first 
pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.  I  am 
very  much  of  your  opinion,  and,  like  yon, 
feel  great  indignation  at  the  indecency 
with  which  the  King  is  every  day  treated. 
Your  paper  contains  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion, very  properly  produced  and  applied. 
It  will  certainly  raise  your  character  *, 

•  1  aent  it  (o  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in 
which  i  thus  expressed  myself:  "  My  princi- 

ries  may  appear  to  you  loo  monarchical:  but 
know  tmd  am  pertuaded  they  are  not  inctm- 


though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  yoo  a 
Minister  of  State. 

"  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart 
once  again,  and  teli  her  that  in  the  letter- 
case  was  a  letter  relating  to  me,  for  which 
I  will  give  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  it 
me,  another  guinea.  The  letter  is  of  con- 
sequence only  to  me. 

"  I  am,  DEAR  SIR,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
«•  London,  Feb.  87, 1784.^' 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request 
that  I  should  aik  onr  physicians  about 
his  case,  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick 
to  send  his  opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a 
letter  fh)m  that  very  amiable  Baronet 
then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  with  his 
facQities  as  entire  as  ever;  and  men-  | 
tioned  his  expressions  to  me  in  the  note 
accompanying  .  it,  —  "  With  my  most 
aflectionate  wiriies  for  Dr.  Johnson's  re- 
covery, in  which  his  friend),  his  country, 
and  all  mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake  ;*' 
and  at  the  same  time  a  ftill  opinion  npon 
his  case  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like 
Dr.  Cnllen,  had  the  advantage  of  having 
passed  through  the  gradations  of  surgery 
and  pharmacy,  and  by  study  and  prac- 
tice had  attained  to  such  skill  that  my 
father  settled  on  him  two  hnndred  pounds 
a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  during  his  life,  as  an  honorarium 
to  secure  his  particular  attendance.  The 
opinion  Was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me, 
beginning,  **  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the 
bad  state  of  lieaith  your  very  learned  and 
illustrious  friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  labours 
under  at  present." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Presently  after  I  had  sent  away  my 
last  letter,  I  received  your  kind  medical 
packet.  I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to 
yon  and  to  your  phyaiciuns  for  your  kind 
attention  to  my  disease.  Dr.  Gillespie 
has  sent  me  an  excellent  consilium  me- 
dicuiUf  all  solid  practical  experimental 
knowledge.  I  am  at  present  in  the  opi- 
nion of  my  physicians  (Dr.  Heberden 
and  Dr.  Brocklesby),  as  well  as  my  own, 
going  on  very  hopefully.  I  have  just 
begun  to  take  vinegar  of  squills.    The 

sistent  wiih  the  true  principles  of  liberty.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  you,  rlr,  are  now  the  Prime 
Minister,  called  by  the  Sorereii^n  to  maintain 
the  right  of  the  Crown,  as  well  t»  those  of  the 
people,  against  a  violent  faction.  As  such, 
you  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  support  of 
every  good  subject  in  every  department.** 
He  answered,  **  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  the  sentiments  you  do  me  the  nonoor 
to  express,  and  have  observed  with  great 
pleasure  the  zealous  and  able  support  givea 
to  the  Cause  of  trx  PuBlick  In  the  work 
yoa  were  so  good  to  transmit  to  me." 
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powder  hurt  my  stomach  so  macb  that  it 
coold  not  be  contimted. 

**  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  his  kind  letter ;  and  bring 
with  you  the. rhubarb*  which  he  so  ten- 
derly ofifers  me. 

**  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Bosvvell  is  now 
qaite  well»  and  that  no  evil,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  now  disturbs  you. 
"  I  am,  &c. 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

*<  London,  March  3,  1764." 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent 
physicians  who  had  chairs  in  onr  cele- 
brated school  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
Doctors  Gnllen,  Hope,  and  Monro,  to 
each  of  whom  I  sent  the  following  let- 
ter :— 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very  ill  for 
some  time  ;  and  in  a  letter  of  anxious 
apprehension  he  writes  to  me, '  Ask  your 
pnvsicians  about  my  case.' 

**  This,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a 
regular  consultation :  but  I  have  no  doubt 
of  your  readiness  to  give  your  advice  to 
a  man  so  eminent,  and  who,  in  his  Life 
of  Garth,  has  paid  your  profession  a  just 
and  elegant  compliment :  '  I  believe 
every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very 

f>ronipt  effusions  of  beneficence,  and  will- 
ngncss  to  exert  a  lucrative  art,  where 
there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.' 

'*  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four. 
Last  summer  he  had  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  from  which  he  recovered  almost 
entirely.  He  had,  before  that,  been 
troubled  with  a  catarrhous  cough.  This 
winter  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmodick 
asthma,  by  which  he  has  been  confined 
to  his  house  for  about  three  months.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  writes  to  me,  that  upon  the 
least  admission  of  cold,  there  is  such  a 
constriction  upon  his  breast  that  he  can- 
not lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to 
sit  up  all  night,  and  guts  rest  and  some- 
times sleep  only  by  means  of  laudanum 
and  syrup  of  poppies ;  and  that  there  are 
oedematons  tumours  in  his  legs  and  thighs. 
Dr.  Brocklesby  trusts  a  good  deal  to  the 
return  of  mild  weather.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon  him  ; 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  warmer 
climate  would  do  him  good.  I  under- 
stand he  is  now  rather  better,  and  is  using 
vinegar  of  squills.  I  am,  with  great 
esteem,  dear  sir, 

*•  Your  most  obedient 

"  Humble  servant, 
"  MarcH  7, 1784."  "  James  Boswell." 

•  From  his  garden  at  Prestonfleld,  where 
he  cultivated  that  plant  with  auch  succeMthat 
he  wai  preaenteil  with  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Society  of  Lnadon  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Alts,  HaDubctures,  ai^d  Couimerce. 
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All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  atten- 
tioi;  to  my  letter,  and  its  venerable  ob- 
ject. Dr.  Cullen's  words  concerning  him 
were,  **  It  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  man 
whom  the  pubiick  properly,  esteem,  and 
whom  I  esteem  and  respect  a&  much  as 
I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr.  Hope's,  "  Few 
people  have  a  better  claim  on  me  than 
your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day  passes  that 
I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about  this  or 
that  word."  Dr.  Munro's,  *'  I  most  sin- 
cerely join  you  in  sympathising  with  that 
very  worthy  and  ingenious  character, 
from  whom  his  country  has  derived 
much  instruction  and  entertainment.'' 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Brocklesby.  Doctors  Cullen  and 
Munro  wrote  their  opinions  and  pre- 
scriptions to  me,  which  I  afterwards 
carried  with  me  to  London,  and,  so  far 
as  they  we»e  encouraging,  communicated 
to  Johnson.  The  liberality  on  one  hand, 
and  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I 
have  great  satisfaction  in  recording. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  I  AM  too  innch  pleased  with  the  atten- 
tion which  you  ana  your  dear  lady  t  show 
to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in  let- 
ting you  know  the  progress  which  I  make 
towards  health.  The  dropsy,  by  God's 
blessing,  has  mow  run  almost  totally  away 
by  natural  evacuation  ;  and  the  asthma^ 
if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me  little 
trouble.  While  I  am  writing  this,  I  have 
not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease. 
But  I  do  not  yet  venture  out,  having 
been  confined  to  the  house  fVom  the  • 
thirteenth  of  December,  now  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

'*  When  it  will  be  fit  for  roe  to  travel 
as  far  as  Auchinleck,  I  am  not  able  to 
guess ;  but  sucii  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Bos- 
well's  might  draw  any  man,  not  wholly 
motionless,  a  great  way.  Pray  tell  the 
dearlady  how  much  her  civility  and  kind* 
ness  have  touched  and  gratified  me. 

"  Onr  parliamentary  tumults  have  now 
begun  to  subside,  and  the  King's  autho- 
rity is  in  some  measure  reestablished. 
Mr.  Pitt  will  have  great  power ;  but  >  oo 
must  remember  that  what  he  has  to  give 
must,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  given  to 
those  who  gave  and  those  who  preserve 
his  power.  A  new  minister  can  sacrifice 
little  to  esteem  or  friendship ;  he  must, 
till  he  is  settled,  think  only  of  extending 
his  interest. 

"  If  you  come  hither  through  Edin- 
burgh, send  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give 
for  me  another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the 

i  Who  bad  written  him  a  very  kind  letter. 
O  O 
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olfl  case,  to  wMeh  I  shall  not  be  satlsAed 
with  my  claim  till  she  gives  it  me. 

*'  Please  to  bring  with  yoa  Baxter's 
Anacrcon ;  and  if  yoa  procure  heads  of 
Hector  Boece,  the  histwian^  and  Artbar 
Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will  pat  them  in 
my  room ;  or  any  other  of  the  fathers  of 
Scottish  litcratnre. 

*•  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  jour- 
ney, and  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
you  will  be  welcome  to,  dkar  sir, 
**  Your  roost  affectionate 

"  Humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

*'  London,  March  IS,  ITBI." 

1  wrote  to  him,  March  M«  from  Yoric, 
informing  him  that  I  had  a  high  gratUl. 
cation  in  the  triumph  of  monarcfaieal 
principles  over  aristocratical  influenoe, 
in  that  great  ooanty,  in  an  address  to  the 
King;  that  I  was  thus  far  on  cnv  way  to 
bifn,  but  that  news  of  die  dissolation  of 
Parliament  having  arrived,  I  was  to 
hasten  baclt  to  my  own  connty,  where.  I 
had  carried  an  Address  to  his  M^esty  by 
a  great  majority,  and  had  some  intention 
of  being  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
county  in  Parliament. 

'*  TO  JAMBS  BOSWKUi,  BSQ. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

•*  You  could  do  nothing  so  proper  as  to 
hasten  bacic  when  you  found  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved.  With  the  influence  which 
yo»r  address  must  have  gained  yov,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  your 
presence  will  be  of  importance,  and  your 
activity  of  effect. 

"  Yoar  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that 
pleasure  which  every  man  feels  from  the 
Vindness  of  such  a  friend  ;  and  it  is  with' 
delight  I  relieve  it  by  telling  that  Dr. 
Brocklesby's  account  is  true,  and  that  I 
am,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wonderfully 
relieved. 

"  You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction 
which  requires  much  prudence.  Yon 
mnst  endeavour  to  oppose  without  exas- 
perating ;  to  practise  temporary  hostility 
without  producing  enemies  for  life.  This 
is,  perhaps,  hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has 
been  done  by  many,  and  seems  most 
likely  to  be  effected  by  opposing  merely 
upon  general  principles,  without  descend- 
ing to  personal  or  particular  censures  or 
objections.  One  thing  I  must  enjoin  you, 
which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  condnct 
of  elections ; — I  most  entreat  you  to  be 
scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 
One.  night's  drunlcenness  may  defeat  the 
-labours  of  forty  days  well  employed.  Be 
firm,  but  not  clamorons ;  be  active,  but 
not  malietous ;  and  you  may  form  such 
an  interest  as  may  not  only  exalt  your- 
self, but  dignify  your  ftimily. 


'  We  are,  as  yon  may  s«i>po«e,  all 
busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  reaolately  stands  foe 
Westnrrinster,  and  his  friends  say  will 
carsy  th«  election.  However  that  be,  he 
will  «eruioly  have  a  seat.  Mr.  Hoole 
has  just  told  me  that  tlie  city  leana  to- 
wavds  the  King. 

'*  Let  me  hear,  fK>m  time  to  tlnWy 
how  you  are  employed,  and  what  pro- 
gress you  malce. 

''  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the 
young  Boswells,  tlie  sincere  complimcdts 

"  Your  aff«etk>iiate  haoable  earvaati 
*'  Sam*  JoiBiMN." 
**  Undon,  Haacb  M,  »S4.» 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  witlL  that 
cordiality  which  was  suitable  to  the.long 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  that  gentleman. 

March  V.  **  Since  yon  left  me,  I  have 
continued  in  my  own  opinion,  and  in 
Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow  better  with 
respect  to  aLi  my  formidable  and.  dan- 
gerous distempers  ;  thougli  to  a '  body 
battered  and  shaken  as  mine  lias  lately 
been,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  weak  atUcks 
may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I  have, 
indeed*  by  standing  carelessly  at  an  open 
window  got  a  very  troublesome  conghi 
which  it  nas  been  necessary  to  appease 
by  op^ura,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like 
to  take,  and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way 
so  readily  as  I  expected ;  its  obstinacy, 
however,  seems  at  last  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  remedy,  and  I  know  not  whether 
I  should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
any  morbid  sensa'tion.  My  asthma  is,  I 
am  afraid,  constitutional  and  incurable ; 
but  it  is  only  occasional,  and,  unless  it  be 
excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  givea  me 
no  molestation,  nor  does  it  lay  very  close 
'  siege  to  life ;  for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom 
the  physical  race  consider  as  authour  of 
one  of  the  best  books  upon  it,  panted  on 
to  ninety,  as  was  supposed;  and  why 
were  we  content  with  supposing  a  fact  so 
interesting,  of  a  man  so  conspicuoust 
because  he  corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy 
or  eighty,  the  register  that  he  might  pass 
for  younger  than  be  was.  He  was  not 
mnch.Iess  than  eighty,  when  to  a  man.  of 
rank  who  modestly  asked  his  age,  he 
answered,  <  Go  look ;'  thongh  be  was 
in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  ele- 
gance. 

"  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  atyonr  house 
all  well,  except  Miss  Langton,  who  will 
probably  soon  recover  her  health  by  light 
snppcrs.  Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she 
will,  but  not  take  a  full  stomach  to  bed. 
—Pay  my  sincere  respects  to  dear  Bflss 
Langton  in  Lincolnshire ;  let  her  know 
that  I  mean  not  to  break  our  league  of 
friendship^   and  th«t>  I   have  a  set  of 
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Iiivcs  for  her  when  I  have  the  mems  of 
semHog  it." 

April  8.  "  I  ftii»  still  distorbed  by  my 
cDogh;  but  what  thanks  have  I  not  to 
pay  when  my  coagh  is  the  roost  painfol 
seasatioo  that  I  feel?  and  Arem  that  I 
expect  hardly  to  be  released,  white  win'- 
ter  continnes  to  gripe  us  with  so  much 
pertinacity.  The  year  has  now  advanced 
eighteen  days  beyond  the  equinox,  add 
atili  there  is  very  little  remission  of  the 
cold.  When  warm  Weather  comes,  which 
surely  must  come  at  last,  I  hope  it  will 
help  both  me  and  your  young  lady. 

"  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  own  Bos- 
well,  who  had  come,  as  far  as  York 
towards  London,  but  turned  back  on  the 
dissolution,  and  is  said  now  to  stand  for 
some  place.  Whether  to  wish  him  sue- 
cess  his  best  friends  liesitate. 

"  Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the 
completion  of  my  recovery:  I  am  now 
better  than- 1  ever  expected  to  have  been. 
May  God  add  to  his  mercies  the  grace 
that  may  enable  me  to  use  them  accord- 
ing to  his  wilL     My  compliments  to 

April  13.  "  I  had  this  evening  a  note 
from  Lord  Portmore*,  desiring  that  I 
would  ^ve  you  an  account  of  my  heahh. 
You  might  have  had  it  with  less  circum- 
duction. I  am,  by  God's  blessing,  I 
believe,  free  from  all  morbid  sensatmns, 
except  a  cough,  which  is  only  trouble- 
some. But  I  am  still  weak,  and  can  have 
no  ereat  hope  of  strength  till  the  weather 
shall  be  softer.  The  summer,  if  it  be 
kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  sup- 
port the  winter.  God,  who  has  so  won- 
derfully restored  me,  can  preserve  me  in 
all  seasons. 

"  Let  me  inquire  in  my  turn  after  the 
state  of  your  family,  great  and  little.  I 
hope  Lady  Rothes  and  Miss  Langton  are 
both  well.  That  is  a  good  basis  of  con- 
tent. Then  how  goes  George  on  with  his 
stadies?  How  does  Miss  Mary?  And 
how  does  my  own  Jenny  f  I  think  I  owe 
Jenny  a  tetter,  which  I  will  take  care  to 
pay.  In  the  mean  time  tell  her  that  I 
atcknowledge  the  debt. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  comfdi- 
ments  to  the  ladies.  If  Mrs.  Langton 
comes  to  London,  she  will  favour  me 
with  a  visit,  for  I  am  not  well*  enough 
to  go  out.'' 

' •■To ^hicU  JohbMHT reCumed  this anttier: 

"  to  thb  right  honodrablx  baal  ov 
fortmohb. 
**  Diu  JOHHSON  aok  DOW  led  res  witli  tirtmt  re- 
•peet  the  houour  of  Lord  Portmore'a  notice. 
He  is  better  tiian  he  was :  and  will,  as  his 
Lordship  directs,  write  to  Mr.  LaDgton. 
**  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
April  13,  n84.'*  . 


"  SIB, 

"•  Ma.  Hdoli^  h\i  told  mc  with  vAiJti 
beijoval^iice  you  Il«tont«(l  lo  n  reqat^t 
whicii  1  wuft  alitiuflt  HftJiJd  to  nijikt,  iif 
rt?^vp  to  B  yOiTng  pminttr:t  to  attain)  yi>D 
from  time  to  time  lu  yonr  p^lttiini;-ioe>m, 
to  &ec  yom-  opcritiiutie)  gtid  rcceivu  your 
Irisirtifiijoiiii. 

"  The  joiing  tuiin  hni  ye:thapt>  good 
pHrl&,  bat  h.iA  beeo  wiiiiout  a  n^gnlnr 
erJuicRitoD.  He  \a  tuy  gndaon,  aod  tlit; re- 
fore  I  iBttrifii;  tny^tir  \ii  hh  proeresi  ami 
i^ita^sti  unci  »'hiiU  think  inyaeif  muck^ 
TiiYoaTed  if  1  receive  from  you  a  puriniA- 
sian  to  send  him. 

"  My  hftiilih  \t,  by  &Ws  blcaping, 
imtcli  resioredj  but  I  am  not  yd  ^llowod 
hy  my  phy^iciflus  to  go  nbroad ;  tiot^ 
indeed,  do  T  thiiik  mysctf  yet  i;h1c  to 
ttuluro  tJiti  wcftlUer,     1  am,  ftiRj 

"  Vonr  mwi  hnmble  iiervani, 

•'  April  a,  17B4.*'       "Sam.  Juji«^n.'* 

*'  Bin, 

"  The  b(>3reri^  my  giDJf4:aja,  nhom  I  t^ike 
rho  liberty  of  rcicomfiiondbK  h*  juuf 
kitiEiDtiss ;  ivliici]  1  hope  h^  v/til  dt'tti-^e 
b^^  Ills  r{^fpci!t  to  yoar  excf^llciicL-j  iincl 
hia  grniltiui^  foi  your  favours, 
'■  1  am,  5iit( 
^'  Yi>Mr  moBl  liutnbli!  ]i*!rvj(tit, 

•'  April  10,  17B4,"      "  S*M.  JOHKEtOS." 


TO  THE  SiMS. 


*ilH, 


"  I  AU  very  lUnch  obliged  by  your  tivi- 
lities  to  my  ^odaun,,  but  mnat  beg  of  yaa 
to  Slid  to  t^em  the  fd^vniiLV  of  perniitiing 
III  III  to  inee  yotj  Uiiiiit,  Ihut  be  may  know 
bow  M  picture  U  lugaUt  advAi^ctsd,  and 
completed, 

*'  If  he  may  att*7nd  you  tti  a  few  of 
yam'  Mperi^tioiis,    I   hope  he   wit  I   show 

t  The  emhieirtjiaJnirrrrppreieialpnivt  oMht 
uFK^ent  fantilv  of  Hooifrti  mow  Hnmpfcrj)  In 
lite  wptt  of  En,ftAn>l ;  #13 n,  &■  apjtCilJrw  rrom 
llu'lr  ^tiui  HhkTi  Ihtj  lintu  invFUiiiblv  ti^ud, 
(i*v*  betn  fas  J  h*viL  «e«n  nmheiiilc*i*d  b? 
lihp  be.H  ftuthortt^)  oDu  of  iiio#L'  ULn»onf  the 
Knigrhlb  and  Enqukrei  of  brHionr  wttu  iiik  r^ 
orc*enrfdb:f  Kwaa\ic4  nst  hiring  iinfed  ftom 
thi^  To^pC  of  JvOniluU  dD  causic'fa  aippareHed 
far  IhiL  jDittHi,  sccQOipiinpiid  by  laUioi  of  ho- 
tinm,  I^Adin?  rver;  O'ne  tv  K/ii|(hl,  with  a 
ch*1n  of  pold.  p^sniiiff  tli.rtvLtsl3  t}ie  x  treats  fpf 
Lomdnj]  inbo  3 m Ith Be H ^  nu  aaud^j^  4t  ihlCV 
f»'cLto4'k  in  Elkc  iifLeruuUM,  \h1\Uk  iJit  Hni  SiiOr 
day  ttft*f  MichdeEoiaa*  in  the  frujrHfeuth  jesr 
d^Kinu  HJChtrd  ihi'KrCnnii,  Thli  futnit^nnue 
crt|o}ffd  iarieii  f [»!'.«>« inoiP^  htn,  like  oiherii 
hat*  \nwl  ifecm  m  thv  yrnisTt^t  ^f  »^c*.  Tht'a. 
iiJoodj  hnwei'tit,  tciMkilik*  tu  iliriit  i^ell  nifctir' 
tniiicii;  ADd  tl<ey  jUiT,)^  hupp,  tn  tin^  rcw^iuMan 
^^t  evct]t4i  tf,  r^cuvcr  Ihjll  Funk  Jn  aOcHiotj  Vur 
uh^ch.  tit  mcpdcrii  Uioi<4.  fc^rlune  tcemi  ■□  he 
an  tt»i}l![.ptii»ahie  r«(;|iti«iEl?. 

i  8<VFt  of  Mi*  S»ttbn#I  puivnon,  leDiDeat  for 
hit  kho«k4je  of  lwikt» 
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that  tlie  benefit  hu  been  properly  con- 
I'erred,  both  by  his  proficiency  and  his 
gratitude.    At  leavt  I  shall  consider  yon 
MS  enlarging  your  kindness  to,  sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  May  31, 1784.*'      *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  THK  REVBREND  DR.  TAYLOR, 

ASHBOURNE,  DERBYSHIRE. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear 
nothing  from  yon?  I  hope  nothing  dis- 
ables you  from  writing.  What  I  have 
seen  and  what  I  have  felt  gives  me  rea- 
son to  ffear  every  thing.  Do  not  omit 
giving  me  the -comfort  of  knowing  that 
after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet  a  friend 
le/t. 

*•  I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is 
very  solitary  and  very  cheerless.  Though 
it  has  pleased  Goo  wonderfully  to  deliver 
rae  from  the  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very  weak, 
and  have  not  passed  the  door  since  the 
13th  of  December.  I  hope  for  some 
help  from  warm  weather,  which  will 
sui-ely  come  in  time. 

"  1  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the 
physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday  ;  1 
therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at 
home,  in  the  room  where  I  communi- 
cated with  dear  Mrs.  Williams  a  little 
before  her  death.  O!  my  friend,  the 
approach  of  death  is  very  dreadfnl.  I 
am  afraid  to  think  on  that  which  I  know 
I  cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look  round 
and  round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be 
had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope,  and  fancy 
that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live 
to-morrow.  But  let  ns  learn  to  derive 
our  hope  only  from  Goo. 

**  In  the  mean  time  let  ns  be  kind  to 
one  another.  I  have  no  friend  now  living 
but  yon  •  and  Mr.  Hector  that  was  the 
friend  of  my  youth.— Do  not  neglect, 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yours,  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
<'  London,  Easter  Monday, 
April  IS,  1784." 

[**  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
"  MY  DEAR, 

'*  I  WRITE  to  you  now  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  so  far  recovered  that,  on  the  21st,  I 
went  to  church,  to  return  thanks,  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  four  long 
months. 

**  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  my- 
self nor  the  physicians  at  all  expected, 
and  is  such  as  that  very  few  examples 
have  been  known  of  the  like.  Join  with 
me,  my  dear  love,  iu  returning  thanks 
to  God. 

•  [This  friend  of  Johnson's  youth  survived 
him  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  harjaif 
died  February  19,  I76ij.    M  J 


"  Dr.  Yysc  has  been  with  [me]  this 
evening:  he  tells  me  that  yoii  likewise 
have  been  much  disordered,  but  tliat  yoa 
are  now  better.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
sometime  have  a  cheerful  interview.  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  pray  for  one  ano- 
ther.    I  am,  MADAM, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

'•  Sam.  Johnson."^ 

"  Londoo,  April  M,  1764." 

What  follows  is  a  beantifnl  specimen 
of  his  gentleness  and  complacency  to  a 
yonng  lady  his  godchild,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  friend  Mr.  Laneton,  then  I' 
think  in  her  seventh  year.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large  ronnd  hand, 
nearly  resembling  printed  characters,  that 
she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
it  herself.  The  original  lies  before  me, 
but  shall  be  faithftilly  restored  to.  her; 
and  I  dare  say  will  be  preserved  by  her 
as  a  jewel  as  long  as  she  lives. 

"  to  miss  jane  LANOTON,  IN  ROCHESTER, 
KENT. 
"  MY  DEAREST  MISS  JENNY, 

"  I  AM  sorry  that  yonr  pretty  letter  has 
been  so  long  without  being  answered ; 
but,  when  I  am  not  pretty  well,  I  do  not 
always  write  plain  enough  for  yonng 
ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that 
you  write  so  well,  and  hope  that  yon 
mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and  your 
needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary.  Your 
books  will  give  yon  knowledge,  and 
make  you  respected;  and  your  needle 
will  find  yon  useful  empl^ment  when 
you  do  not  care  to  read.  When  you  are 
a  little  older,  I  hope  yon  will  be  very 
diligent  in  learning  arithroetick ;  and, 
above  all,  that  through  yonr  whole  life 
you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers,  and 
read  your  Bible.  I  am,  my  dear, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*'  May  10, 1784."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 
On  Wednesday,  May  5,  I  arrived  in 
London,  and  next  morning  had  the  plea- 
snre  to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  reoo. 
vered..  I  bnt  just  saw  him  ;  for  a  coach 
was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Islington,  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan,  where  he  went  sometimes 
for  the  benefit  of  good  air,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  having  formerly  laoghed 
at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
he  now  acknowledged  was  conducive  to 
health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  foond 
him  alone,  he  communicated  to  me,  with 
solemn  earnestness,  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  which  had  happened  in  the 
conrse  of  his  illness,  when  he  was  much 
distressed  by  the  dropsy.  He  had  shut 
himself  up,  and  employed  a  day  in  parti- 
cular exercises  of  religion, — fasting,  hu- 
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miliation,  and  prayer.  On  a  sndden  he 
obtained  extraordinary  relief,  for  wliicti 
he  looked  up  to  Heaven  with  grateful 
devotion.  He  made  no  direct  inference 
from  this  fact ;  but  from  his  manner  of 
telling  it,  I  coald  perceive  that  it  appeared 
to  him  as  something  more  than  an  inci- 
dent in  the  common  coarse  of  events. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  difficulty  to 
avow  that  cast  of  thinking,  which,  b^ 
many  modem  pretenders  to  wisdom,  is 
called  superttitious.  But  here  I  think 
even  men  of  dry  rationality  may  believe 
that  there  was  an  intermediate  interposi- 
tion of  divine  Providence,  and  that "  the 
fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous  man" 
availed*. 

On  Sunday,  May  0,  I  found  Colonel 
Valiancy,  the  celebrated  Antiquary  and 
Engineer,  of  Ireland,  with  him.  On 
Monday,  the  10th,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Paradise's,  where  was  a  large  com- 
pany ;  Mr.  Bi-yant,  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr. 
Hawkins  Browne,  &c.  On  Thursday, 
the  13tb,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Jod- 
drel'ft  with  another  large  company  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Monboddof, 
Mr.  Murphy,  &c. 

On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  where  were 
Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that 
ever  cheerful  companion  Mr.  Devaynes, 
apothecary  to  his   Majesty.     Of  these 

*  Upon  thi«  subject  there  it  a  very  fair  and 
Judicious  remark  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Aber- 
uethy,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Biograpkta 
BrUauniea,  which  I  should  iiave  been  ft  lad  to 
»ee  in  his  Life  which  has  been  written  for  the 
second  edition  of  that  valuable  work.  "  To 
deny  the  exercise  of  a  particular  providence 
in  the  Deity's  government  of  the  world  is  cer- 
tainly impious,  yetnotbin^r  serves  the  cause 
of  the  scorner  more  than  an  incautious  forward 
zeal  in  determining  the  particular  instances 
of  lt.»' 

In  coDfirmation  of  uy  sentiments,  I  am  also 
happy  Co  quote  that  seiisible  and  elegant 
writer  Mr.  Metmotk,  in  Letter  VIII.  of  his 
collection,  published  under  the  name  of  Fitz- 
osbome,  »  Wtt  may  safely  assert,  that  the 
belief  of  a  particular  Providence  is  foHnde«l 
upon  such  probable  reasons  as  may  well  justify 
our  assent,  ft  would  scarce,  tberelore,  be 
wise  to  renounce  an  opinion  which  affords  so 
Arm  a  support  to  the  houI  in  those  seasons 
wherein  she  stands  in  most  need  of  assistance, 
merely  because  it  is  not  possible,  in  questions 
o(  this  kind,  tn  solve  every  difficulty  which 
attends  them." 

t  1  was  sorry  to  observe  Lord  Monboddo 
avoid  any  commnnicaiiou  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  flattered  myself  that  1  had  made  them  very 
irood  friends  (see  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,**  third  edition,  pafre  07),  but 
unhappily  his  Lordship  had  resumed  and 
cherished  a  violent  prtyu'lice  agaiust  my 
illustrioos  friend,  to  whom  1  must  do  the  Jus- 
tice to  say,  there  was  on  his  part  not  the  least 
anger,  hut  a  good  humoured  sportiveness. 
Nay,  though  he  knew  of  his  Lordship's  indis- 
positiwn  towards  him,  he  was  even  kindly ;  as 
appeared  from  his  inquiring  of  me  after' him, 
by  an  abbreviation  of  bis  name, '«  Well',  how 
does  Monmy/" 


days,  and  otlicrs  on  which  I  saw  him,  I 
have  no  memorials,  except  the  general 
recollection  of  his  being  able  and  ani- 
mated in  conversation,  and  appearing  to 
relish  society  as  much  as  the  youngest 
man.  I  find  only  these  three  small  par- 
ticulars : — When  a  person  was  mentioned, 
who  said,  "  I  have  lived  fifty-one  years 
in  this  world  without  having  had  ten 
minutes  of  uneasiness;"  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  man  who  says  so  lies  :  he  atteinpts 
to  impose  on  human  credulity."  The 
Bishop  of  Exetert  in  vain  observed,  that 
men  were  very  different.  Hia  Lord- 
ship's manner  was  not  impressive ;  and 
I  learned  afterwards  that  Johnson  did  not 
find  out  that  the  person  who  talked  to 
him  was  a  Prelate ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt 
not  that  he  wonld  have  treated  hint  with 
more  respect :  for  once  talking  of  George 
Psalmanazar,  whom  he  reverenced  for 
his  piety,  he  said,  "  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  contradicting  a  Bishop."  One 
of  the  company  provoked  him  greatly  by 
doing  what  he  could  least  of  all  bear, 
which  was  quoting  something  of  his  own 
writing  against  what  he  then  maintained. 
**  What,  sir  (cried  the  gentleman),  do  you 
say  to 

'  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  hy^V" 

Johnson,  finding  himself  thus  presented 
as  giving  nn  instance  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  without  uneasiness,  was  much  of- 
fended ;  for  he  looked  upon  such  a  quo- 
tation as  unfair.  His  anger  burst  out  in 
an  unjustifiable  retort,  insinuating  that 
the  gentleman's  remark  was  a  sally  of 
ebriety ;  "  Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I 
wonld  advise  you  to  command :  when 
you  have  drunk  out  that  glass,  donU 
drink  another."  Here  was  exemplified 
what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the 
aid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one  of 
Gibber's  Comedies :  "  There  is  no  argu- 
ing with  Johnson :  for  if  his  pistol  misses 
fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt 
end  of  It." 

Another  was  this :  when  a  gentleman 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was 
violently  censured  for  attacking  people 
by  anonymous  paragraphs  in  newspapers, 
he,  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  as  1 
thought,  took  up  bis  defence,  and  said, 
"  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a 
crime;  he  means  only,  to  vex  them  a 
little.  1  do  not  say  that  1  should  do  it ; 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
him  and  me ;  what  is  fit  for  Hephsestion 
is  not  fit  for  Alexander." — Another,  when 
I  told  him  that  a  young  and  handsome 
Countess  had  said  to  me,  "  I  should  think 
that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  would 
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nuke  one  a  fool  all  (ine'a  life ;"  and  that 
I  answered, "  Madam,  I  shall  make  Um 
a  fool  to-day  by  repeating  .this  to  him ;" 
he  said,  **  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a 
fool ;  but  if  yon  say  |  am  made  a  fooI»  I 
sIihII  not  deny  it.  I  am  mveh  pleased 
with  a  compliment,  especially  from  a 
pretty  woman." 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  Iff. 
he  was  in  fine  spirits,  at  our  Essex  Head 
Club.  He  told  u,  "  I  dined  yesterday 
at  Mrs.  Garrick's,  with  Mrs.  Garter, 
Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Barney.  Three  such  women  are  not  to 
be  found:  I  know  not  where  I  oooid 
find  a  fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who 
is  superionr  to  them  idJ."  Bomvell. 
'*  What  I  had  you  them  ail  to  yourself, 
sirf*  JoBMSON.  "I  had  thorn  all,  as 
much  as  they  were  had  ;  bat  it  might 
have  been  better  had  there  been  more 
companv  there."  Bqswxll.  *'  Might  not 
Mrs.  Montague  have  been  a  fourth  t" 
JoBirsoN.  "  Sir,  Mrs.  Montague  does  not 
make  a  trade  of  her  wit :  but  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague is  a  very  extraordinary  wMuan  ; 
she  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversa- 
tion, and  it  is  always  impregnated;  it 
has  always  meaning.''  Boswell.  "  Mr. 
Burke  has  a  constant  stream  of  conver- 
sation." Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  if  a  man 
were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same  time 
with  Burke  under  a  shed  to  shun  s 
shower,  he  wonld  say,—*  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary man.'  If  Burke  should  go  into 
a  stable  to  see  bis  horse  dressed,  the 
ostler  would  say — *  we  have  had  an  ex- 
traordinary man  here.*"  Boswell. 
"  Foote  was  a  man  who  never  failed  in 
conversation.  If  he  had  gone  into  a 
stable—"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  he  had 
gone  into  the  stable,  the  ostler  would 
have  said,  here  has  been  a  comical  fel- 
low; bnt  he  would  not  have  respected 
him."  Boswell.  "  And,  sir,  the  ostler 
would  have  answered  him,  would  have 
givert  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  as  the 
common  saying  la."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
sir ;  and  Foote  would  have  answered  the 
ostler. — When  Burke  does  not  descend 
to  be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very 
superiour  indeed.  There  is  no  proportion 
between  the  powers  whicti  he  shows  in 
•serious  talk  and  in  jocularity.  When  he 
lets  himself  down  to  that  he  is  in  the 
kennel."  I  have  in  another  place  •  op- 
posed, and  I  hope  with  success.  Dr. 
Johnson's  very  singular  and  erroneous 
notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasantry.  Mr. 
Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he 
differed  from  our  great  friend  in  this 
observation ;  fbr  that  Mr.  Bnrke  was 
often  very  happy  in  his  merriment.  It 
would  not  have  been  right  for  either  of 

•  "  Journal  of  a  To«u"  to  the  HebrWeV' 
thircl  edition,  p.  so. 


OS  to  have  coatrtdieted  Johnson  at  this 
time,  in  a  Society  ail  of  whom  did  doc 
know  and  value  Mr.  Barke  as  much  as 
we  did.  It  might  have  occasioned  some- 
thing more  rough,  and  at  any  rate  'woald 
probably  have  checked  the  flow  ofiskm-. 
son's  good  humour.  He  called  to  ios  wadi 
a  sudden  air  of  exnltatkiB,  as  tfaethosgbt 
started  into  his  mind,  "  O I  Gentlemen, 
I  must  tell  yon  a  very,  great  tbing.  Tte 
Empress  of  Russia  has^wdered  tjke '  RaM- 
bier'  to  be  translated  into  the  Rnssiaii 
language  t :  so  I  i^all  be  r«ad  on  the 
baoks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boaata  that 
his  fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone ;  now  the  Wolga  is 
farther  from  me  than  the  Rhone  was 
from  Horaee."^  BoawKU..  **  Yon  must 
certainly  be  pleased  with  thia,  sir.^' 
JoHNMW.  **  I  am,  pleased,  sir,  to  be  sore. 
A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  that  which  he  bas-endeavcnred 
to  do." 

One  of  the  company  montiooed  Us 
having  seen  «  aohte  p^aon  driving  in  his 
carriage,  and  looking  exoeedJoely  wcU, 
notwi&standing  h^s  great  age.  JoiUisair. 
"  Ah,  sir ;  that  is  nothing.  Bacon  ob- 
serves, that  a  stoat  healthy  old  man  is 
like  a  tower  nnderroiaed." 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  I  foond  him 
alone;  he  talked  of  Mrs.  Thraie  with 
much  concern,  saying,  **  Sir,  she  lias 
done  every  thing  wrong  since  Thrale's 
bridle  was  off  her  neck  ;"  and  was  ipm- 
ceeding  to  mention  some  circumstaaoes 
which  have  since  been  the  snhject  of 
-publick  discussion,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  SaUsfaory. 

Dr.  Douglas,  «pon  this  occasion,  re- 
futed a  mistaken  notion  which  is  very 
common  in  Scotland,  that  the  eccleaiaati- 
eal  diseiplitie  of  the  Church  of  England, 
tfaoQgfa  dnly  enforced,  is  iosufScient  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  Inas- 
much as  all  delinquents  may  be  seroeaed 
by  appealing  to  the  Convocation,  which 
being  never  authorized  by  ti>e  King  to 
sit  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  ap- 
peal never  can  be  beard.  Dr.  Doi^las 
•bscrvod,  that  this  was  founded  upon 
Ignorance;  for  that  the  Bishops  have 
sufficient  power  to  maintain  discipline, 
and  that  the  sittiag  of  the  Coavocatfon 
was  wholly  immaterial  4n  this  respect,  it 
being  not  a  Court  of  Judicature,  bat  like 
a  parliament,  to  make  canons  and  jrega- 
lations  as  times  may  reqoire.. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  d«ath, 
said,  "  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  be- 
cause they  look  upon  salvation  as  the 

1 1  havevinoe  beard  that  tbe<iwport  wan  not 
welt  founded ;  bat  the  elatMn-discoTet«tt  ^« 
JohiMon,  in  the  belief -that  it  was  true,  showed 

a  noble  ardour  for  literary  fame. 
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effect  of  «a  abi>liite  decreeHmd  think  they 
CmI  ia  theiiMelves  the  murks  of  sanetificA- 
tion.  Olken,i«iidthoBe  the  most  ratiooal 
ID  my.  opiaiott,  look  apon  Mlvatioo  as 
cooditioiuiL;  and  as  they  never  can  be 
sore  Ibat  ibey  have  complied  wilh  the 
conditions,  they  are  afrakl." 

In  «ie  of  bit  liltle  nattoscript  diaries, 
•boot  tbii  time,  1  fiod  a  riiort  notice, 
which  marks  bis  amiable  deposition  more 
certainly  than  a  tbonaand  stadied  decla- 
rations.—** Afternoeo  spent  cbeerfttUy 
and  elegantly,  I  hope  without  olfence  to 
God  or  man;  thoogb  in  no  holy  duty, 
|ret  in  the  general  exercise  and  onlti'va- 
tion  of  benevolence." 

On  Moaday,  May  17, 1  dined  with  him 
at  ICr.  Duty's,  where  were  Colonel  Val- 
iancy, the  Revencod  Dr.  Gibbons,  and 
Mr*  Capel  Loffr,  who,  though  a  most 
aealoas  Whig,  has  a  mind  so  fiill  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  and  so  much 
exerciaed  in  varioas  departments,  and 
withal  so  mnch  liberality,  that  the  stii- 
pendoas  powers  of  the  literary  Goliath* 
tfaongh  tbey  did  siot  frighten  this  little 
David  of  popular  spirit,  could  not  bat 
excite  his  admiration.  There  was  also 
Mr,  Braithwaite  of  the  Post  Office,  that 
amiable  and  friendly  man,  who,  with 
modest  and  unassuming  manners,  Iras 
asaeoiated  with  many  of  the  wdts  of  the 
Age.  Jdinson  was  verv  qaiesceat  to-day. 
F^vhaps  too  I  was  indolent*  I  find  no- 
thing more  of  him  in  mv  notes,  bat  that 
when  I  mcationad  that  I  bad  seen  in  the 
King's  library  sixty-lAirce  editions  of  my 


favourite  Thomas  ^  Kempis,— amoni 
which  it  was  in  eight  laoguafcs,  Lati 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  £ng' 


igst 
lin. 


,  Arabick,  and  Armenian,— he  said, 
be  thaagiit  it  nnnecessarv  to  collect  many 
editi<nM  of  a  book,  which  were  all  the 
same,  except  as  to  the  paper  and  print ; 
iie  would  have  the  oricinai,  and  all  the 
translations,  and  all  the  editions  which 
bad  any  variations  in  the  text.  He  ap- 
f^rored  of  4be  Camons  eollection  of  e<u- 
tions  of  Horace  by  Dooglas,  mentioned 
bv  Pope,  who  is  aaid  to  have  had  a  cJoset 
fiiiad'witb  them;  and  he  added,  «<  every 
nuin  sboeU  try  to  ooUect  one  book  in 
Ibat  manner,-  and  presebt  it  to  a  paMick 
libraiy.'' 

On  Tneeday ,  May  18, 1  saw  him  for  a 
abort  time  in  the  morning.  I  lold  bim 
that  Mie  mob  had  called  out,  a«  the  King 
passed,  »  No  Fox— No  Fox  I"  which  I 
did  not  like.  He  said,  **  They  were  right, 
«lr."  I  said ,  I  thought  not ;  for  it  seemed 
to  be  making  Mr.  Pox  the  King's  com- 
petitor. There  being  no  audience,  so  that 
there  coald  be  no  tritmiph  in  a  victory, 
he  fairly  agreed  with  me.  I  said  It  might 
do  very  well,  if  explained  thus :  '*  Let 
us  have  no  Fox  ;*'  understanding  it  as  a 


prayer  to  his  M^esty  not  to  appoint  that 
gentleman  minister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  10,  I  sat  a  part 
of  the  evening  with  him,  by  ourselves. 
I  observed,  that  the  death  of  our  friends 
might  be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of 
our  own  dissolution,  because  we  might 
have  moi-e  friends  in  the  other  world 
than  in  this.  He  perhaps  felt  this  as  a 
reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to 
death ;  and  said,  with  heat,  **  How  can 
a  man  knov^  uihere  his  departed  friends 
are,  or  whether  they  will  be  his  friends 
in  the  other  world  ?  How  many  friend- 
ships have  yon  known  formed  upon  prin« 
ciples  of  virtue?  Most  friendships  ..are 
formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere 
confederacies  an  vice  or  leagues  in  folly.'* 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  firicnd  Mr. 
Langton.   He  said, "  I  know  not  who  will 

fo  to  Heaven  if  Langton  does  not.  Sir, 
could  almost  say.  Sit  anitna  mea  cum 
Langtono.**  I  mentioned  a  very  emi- 
nent friend  as  a  virtuous  man.  Johnson. 

"  Yes,  sir ;   but  has  not  the 

evangelical  virtue  of  Langton.  ■, 

1  am  afraid,  would  not  scitiple  to  pick 
up  a  wench." 

He  however  charged  Mr.  Langton  with 
what  he  thought  want  of  Judgment  upon 
an  interesting  occasion.  *'  Wiien  I  was 
ill  (said  he),  I  <leaired  he  would  tell  me 
sincerely  in  what  be  thought  my  life  was 
Amity.  Sir,  he  brought  roe  a  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  he  bad  written  down 
several  texts  of  Scripture,  recommending 
Christian  charity.  And  when  I  ques- 
tioned him  what  oceasion  I  had  given 
for  such  an  animadversion,  all  that  he 
could  say  amounted  to  this,— that  I  some- 
times contradicted  people  in  ooaversa* 
flon.  Now,  what  harm  does  It  do  to  any 
man  to  be  contradicted  t"  Boswrll. 
"  I  suppose  be  m^ant  the  manner  of 
doing  at;  roughly  ,-~and  harshly."  John- 
son.  <<  And  who  is  the  worse  for  that  1"* 
BpswBLL.  **  It  hurts  people  of  weaker 
nerves."  Johnson.  "  I  Know  no  such 
weak-nerv«d  people."  Mr.  Burke,  to 
whom  I  related  this  conference,  said, 
"  It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  die 
he  has  nothing  heavier  upon  his  con- 
science than  liaving  been  a  little  rough  in 
conversation." 

Johnson,  at  4lie  time  when  the  paper 
was  presented  to  him,  though  at  first 
pleased  with  the  attention  of  his  friend, 
whom  he  thanked  in  an  earnest  manner, 
soon  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone, 
**  What  is  voor  drift,  sir  ?"  Sir  Josliaa 
Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was 
a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent 
get  into  a  violent  passion  and  beiabonr 
his  coafiessor*. 

•  After  all,  I  canool  hot  be  of  opinion,  that 
a«  Mr*  iamginn  was  seriously  requcBU-J  by 
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I  bAVP  prt.'A^^rvH  na  mmc  of  Ma  emu 
viTdiiioji  Ht  tilt  limtf*  vvhta  t  law  Mm 
rluHns  ll«c  fK*\  cirUiit  nionlh^  till  SnnilAv, 
Ibe  aULli  ur  Ma^,  wlun  I  rnvt  hhn  in  illr 
trre&ijig  m  Mr,  IJctult^'f,  w)i<^rc  thtrts  wnw 
1  itrgc  CpiupMny  btJili  *if  Imltcii  ratnl  gcti- 
tlenicft.  }jir  Janiti  Jobuatim  hiippttitd 
to  »Ayj  thjtL  lk(?  |.jAlrl  DD  rir^Ard  K>  rhe 
Ari^menid  uT  foutiat-l  at  tltci  bar  at' I  he 
Ht>uiu  uf  Cunumtini,  !)cciirtie  thi-y  wite 
pilf  1  fur  * jJtiik Ing .  f ouj^KJfl *  *'  N ny  >  elr, 
^rgtunent  ii  nrKciinuiiL  You  caiiui>l  Jitip 
payiniS  !f^*fd  Hi  tli«LrBigiimenti,  if  ii](j> 
fin;  gotitl,  if  it  viirr*;  tcutliT^unyt  J'**" 
might  illirvgHrti  u,  H  jtm  kii«w  thiit  h 
wefe  pnrc1;i(MH[^»L  Thtrt:  iii  a  beantUtiJ 
hnii|e  Id  BaE^Qii  *  upoo  thii  aiibjvdt : 
T«9tirboDy  hUka  nn  zrrro*  (i)i(H  frunj  ■ 
tonsi  bnw  J  llic  force  of  it  dppetifls  on  l]n; 
itririi^lh  of  Hk  Ji^nd  litut  draws  Lt^  Argiu 
mtnt  ii  like  an  nrruw  fiom  a  craftubitw, 
wliicb  ha.9  cqDiil  forr^i  tikiMigb  shot  by  a 

Ho  bA'l  ilincd  thrtt  itny  at  Mr.  tfoolc'^, 
irtd  MUn  Huirn  Mnrin  VViltpma  bila^ 
ifVptcted  ill  tliL^  bi^fMiingn  Mr.  Htwti-  ptht 
tnta  iili  laiiutU  liur  bcimtifiil ''  Dijc  on  the 
Fusee  ti"  Jobn»uli  rtud  it  o^er,  and 
w  b  ijrh  this  c  \vga  n  I  and  n  cci>m  pi  iibcfl  yim  ii  g 
Lftrl^  ;  was  prcBciitcri  li>  bhnj,  he  ttH>k  licr 

l)r,  Je^ltiiirm  to  mcBli-in  wbat  inp»fiiri  fi 
>Li4ii  erroiiefluii  in  ibi':  dmrart&r  of  bid  friend^ 
lie  tvH*  boiindp  HH  RnJii'De^L  fii,in,  to  iutinsiiis 
w?]4,L  lie  ttnWf  [hock^hL,  «hJ£ii  be  t^crlainj^  lUd 
In  tUE  iitaat  ctthtAtE  itiariiiier;  ^u  tiMr  jDEii^E'^n 
hlmie'irr  whf-n  \a  ^  i\i\M;l  tta.w\ti  nt  iuiti>'l,  Wni 
[itrtittiil  vfilfa  \t*  Tti^  ItkEi  iifK^e-'LtdaFe  nthw 
burort!  raiPi  axi4  I  sfmJI  qiiolif »  few  of  ibcm^ 
"  Bl«Kil  iifc  tike  uiftkj  rar  ibtv  irikj«ri  Inlttni 
Ilia  esTiJi."  Mat,  V.  flj— 'M  lllicr*?f[>rc ,  die 
|jri&uni<r  nf  Lba  LOncSt  rieiEUizb  ynki,  llirit  je 
mik  won  by  lit  JilkC  v^-^iijiin  HlKjn^'tii^)]  y^ 
are  CikliLt),  nilh  tiN  InnSlLicdB  und  iiki<E' k <]«»« j 
iTith  [onur^uffcrbis,  rurbcarln^nue  dniicJi^r  \a 
I'pvf ,"  Et'Ati.  V,  It  U^—'*  AmlI  rtbnvo  db  ibcse 
tliujai  put  on  nhnrkti^,  whith  i«  ilkp  boud  of 
oerfeeiucai,*'  if>f*  iii.  U.— "  t'tiiiritjf  4»if«reLb 
l''ii]|f,dud  i>i  kliiJ  ;  tbiifiiv  ejkik'ib  uni^  chikrU^ 
tiktinlFlb  nf>t  i^Ai'lft  \9  lint  ptrfTcij  up;  4li>Lb  not 
bufalvp    iLhuit    irnveL'm]  v  r  ]■    unt    ea«rlv    firu^ 

*  [Ur.  Jabnion'ri  nkrEDaryilMCitti^  btnp.  The 
jjatkiiLje  rrt^irrf  *J  [« ii  cifki  Bftcrrn'Ri  bui:  Bdj  it's  i 
Ulld  nk^V  hii  frvkln^i,  ifVlth  n^tligikt  viiriiiiEinji,  in 
Jnbii^oD'v  DkE:4ini]iLrv,iin4lrr  ilTifTVcm!— Chcji^ 
stiW— Stiiiap|kiljf  i^E^livied  ar*  tlie  Jtre^ilti'  ii.irt 
nf  Liir  cj£B,ai(Pi«ji  m  ibm  Lin;oBjpBkCkhre  mord, 
i]j!iE  rf  tht  moAl  '•rrikii^^  pittBnifijA  FuiLn^]  in  It 
iicre  i-nlkctt^ri  ijj  (mt.  cf  rmr  nj^iUrn  Imoli. 
EuAlierj^  li^irk-r  IIil^  litit;  of  Tlllt  liK<i(7T]B9  iij' 
JoENMtpita  DicTiui^Aitv^  Lbi:y  'AonJri  fi^nn  a 
iKtj  rili'MlnK  axjJi  pniidltr  mlninen    M.j 

t  Tbu  Hmuc  ruaile  by  Lbdt  tlt^  !iid«  tft^iet- 
tnaEip  Uie  E^r)  of  ijlkuiburtke,  naw  iVTiirijici?  fif 
i^ikiHlDvn,  wJiifb  miy  f*lrl^  bRtinn^iflfln^il  rb 
4bc  rouatJatkNi  (jf  All  Lb£  priupL-rity  nf  (^reiJIt 

t  In  [hf"  UrsL  eiiitlnn  nf  in^  Winrk,  tlkqi  cpt- 
Ibet  wpNin^^  iitflfi  ffiv^n..  I  ws«  Anrrjr  ifi  Tw 
nhU^vtl  r4>  pu-Lkii  il  akvt;  hul  I  cQuld  nnt  jfl 
ju'titE  suffer  H  10  retuaiik^  after  tbi«  jmin/ 
taJ!,'  birl  itr^i  onlj  irriiri^u  fa  TAiniir  nl  |]je 
■aT*(^E  AnircSiv  with  vrbj^h  Fnnu  bnj  br^  ii 
rtiliEd,  but  Jaj]  (Iii  J  haTii'  been  iiif€»rjiti4.-d  li« 


by  the  band  in  the  most  conrteons  man-^ 
ner,  and  repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her 
poem :  this  was  the  most  delicate  and 
pleasing  compliment  he  con  Id  pay.  Her 
respectable  friend.  Dr.  Kippis,  from 
whom  I  had  this  anecdote,  was  standing 
by,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified. 

Miss  Williams  toM  me,  that  the  only- 
other  time  she  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  asked 
her  to  sit  down  by  him,  which  she  did, 
and  opon  her  inqairing  how  he  was,  he 
answered,  *'  I  am  very  ill  indeed,  ma- 
dam, I  am  very  ill  even  when  you  are 
near  me ;  what  shoald  I  be  were  you  at 
a  distance  f " 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to 
Oxford,  as  his  first  jaont  aAer  his  illness ; 
we  talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had 

firomised  to  accompany  him.  He  wa» 
mpatient  and  fretful  to-uigbt,  because  I 
did  not  at  once  agree  to  go  with  him  on 
Thursday.  When  I  considered  how  ill 
he  bad  been,  and  what  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  iiiflaience  of  sickness  upon 
his  temper,  I  resolved  to  indulge  him, 
though  with  some  inconvenience  to  my- 
self, as  I  wished  to  attend  the  musical 
meeting  in  honour  of  Handel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  the  following  Satur- 
day.' 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and 
pains,  he  was  ever  compassionate  to  the 
distresses  of  others,  and  actively  earnest 
In  procuring  them  aid,  as  appears  ftiom  a 
note  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  June,  in 
these  words :  "  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for 
some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom,  I 
hope,  I  have  given  what  I  can  be  ex- 
pected to  spare.  The  man  importunes 
nie,  and  the  blow  goes  round.  I  am 
going  to  try  another  air  on  Thursday.** 

On  Thursday,  June  .3,  the  Oxford  post- 
coach  took  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt 
Court.  The  other  two  passengers  were 
Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daughter,  two 
very  agreeable  ladies  from  America; 
they  were  going  to  Worcestershire,  where 
they  then  resided.  Frank  had  been  sent 
by  his  master  the  day  before  to  take 

E laces  for  us ;  and  I  found  from  the  way- 
ill  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  made  our  names 
be  put  down.  Mrs.  Beresford,  who  had 
read  it,  whispered  me,  "  Is  this  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  V*  I  told  her  it  was ;  so  she 
was  thea  prepared  to  listen.  As  she  soctn 
happened  to  noention  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  her 

food  authority),  walked,  without  horrour, 
over  the  ground  at  the  Ttiileries  when  it  was 
Rtrewed  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  faithful 
Swiss  Guards,  who  were  barliarously  raas- 
iacred  for  having'  bravely  defended,  against 
J.  crew  of  ruffians,  the  Monarch  whom  ibey 
iiad  taken  an  oath  to  defend.  From  Dr.  John- 
Eon  she  could  now  expect  not  endearment 
but  repulsion. 
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Uneband  bad  bcen'a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Congress,  I  cautioned  her  to  beware 
of  introducing  that  subject,  as  she  mast 
know  how  very  violent  Johnson  was 
•gainst  the  peo(7le-of  that  country.  He 
talked  a  great  deal.  But  I  am  sorry  I 
have  preserved  little  of  the  conversation. 
Jtfiss  Beresford  was  so  much  charmed 
that  she  said  to  me  aside,  **  How  he  does 
talk  1  Every  sentence  is  an  essay."  She 
Amused  herself  in  the' coach  with  knot- 
ting ;  he  would  scarcely  allow  this  species 
of  employment  any  merit.  "  Next  to 
^ere  idleness  (said  he),  I  think  knotting 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insigni- 
Hcmice ;  though  I  once  attempted  to  learn 
knotting.  Dempster's  sister  (looking  to 
ine)  endeavoured  to  teach  me  it ;  but  I 
made  no  progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without 
reserve  in  the  pnblick  post-coach  of  the 
state  of  his  affairs :  "  I  have  (said  he) 
.about  the  world  I  think  above  a  thou- 
«and  poonds,  which  I  intent^  shall  afford 
Frank  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  a 
year."  Indeed  bis  openness  with  people 
Jti  a  first  interview  was  remarkable.  He 
«aid  once  to  Mr.  Langton,  **  I  think  I 
iim  like  Squire  Richard  in  *  The  Journey 
to  London,*  *  i'm  never  strange  in  a 
strange  place.* "     He  was  truly  nodal. 

,  He  strongly  censured  what  is  much  too 

common  in  England  among  persons  of 

,  condition,  —  maintaining  an  absolute  si- 
lence, when  unknown  to  each  other ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  occasionally  brought 

I  together  in  a  room  before  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  has  appeared.  **  Sir, 
that  is  being  so  uncivilized  as  not  to 
understand  the  common  rights  of  hu- 

'         manity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was 
exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  some  roast 
nkntton  which  he  had  for  dinner.  The 
ladies,  I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great 
ler,  whose  mind  and  wit  they 


had  been  admiring  all  the  way,  get  into 
ill  humour  from  such  a  cause.  He  scolded 
the  waiter,  saying,  "  It  is  as  bad  as  bad 
can  be :  it  is  ill  fed,  ill  killed,  ill  kept, 
and  ill  dressed." 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and 
seemed  to  feel  himself .  elevated  as  he 
approached  Oxford,  that  magnificent  and 
venerable  seat  of  Learning,  Orthodoxy, 
and  Tor^  ism.  Frank  came  in  the  heavy 
coach,  in  readiness  to  attend  him ;  and 
we  w.ere  received  with  the  most  polite 
hospitality  at  the  house  of  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation.  Be- 
fore we  were  set  down,  I  communicated 
to  Johnson  my  having  engaged  to  return 
to  London  directly,  for  the  reason  I  have 
mentioned,  but  that  I  would  hasten  back 
to  bim  again.   He  was  pleased  that  I  had 


made  this  journey  merely  to  keep  him 
company.-  He  was  easy  and  placid  with 
Dr.  Adams,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams,  and 
Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow  of  the  learned 
Hebr»an,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He 
soon  despatched  the  inquiries  which  were 
made  about  his  illness  and  recovery,  by 
a  short  and  distinct  narrative ;  and  then 
assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swift, 

"  Nor  think  on  our  npproachingr  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills." 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  recol- 
lecting the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
censured  by  that  Prelate*,  thus  retali- 
ated : — **  Tom  knew  be  should  be  dead 
before  what  he  has  said  of  me  would 
appear.  He  durst  not  have  printed  it 
while  he  was  alive."  Dr.  Adams.  **  I 
believe  his  *  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies' is  his  great  work."  Johnson% 
•*  Why,  sir,  it  is  Tom'd  great  work  ;  but- 
how  far  it  is  great,  or  how  much  of  it  is 
Tom's,  are  other  questions.  I  fancy  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  borrowed.*'' 
Dr.  Adams.  "  He  was  a  very  successful 
man."  Johnson.  **  1  don't  think  so,  sir. 
—He  did  not  get  very  high.  He  was 
late  in  getting  what  he  did  get ;  and  be 
did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to 
London,  and  returned  to  Oxford  on  Wed- 

*  Dr.  Newton,  in  hia  Account  of  his  own 
Life,  after  animadverting  upon  Mr.  Gibbon's 
History,  says,  "  Dr.  Johnson's  <  Lives  of  the 
Poeu  ^  afforded  more  amusement ;  but  can- 
door  was  much  hurt  and  'offended  at  the  ma- 
levolence that  predominates  in  every  part. 
Some  passages,  it  musr  he  allowed,  are  judi- 
cious and  well  written,  but  make  not  sufficient 
compensation  for  so  much  spleen  and  III  hu- 
mour. Never  was  any  biographer  more  sparing 
of  his  praise,  or  more  abundant  in  bis  cen- 
sures. He  seemingly  delights  more  in  exposing 
hieniishts  than  in  recommending  beauties; 
slightly  passes  over  excellencies,  enlarges 
upon  imperfections,  and,  not  content  with  nis 
own  severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandal, 
and  produces  large  quotations  from  the  for- 
gotten works  of  former  criticks.  His  reputa- 
tion was  so  high  in  the  republick  of  letters  that 
it  wanted  not  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of 
others.  But  these  Essays,  instead  of  raising 
a  higher  idea  than  wasliefore  entertained  of 
his  understanding,  have  certainly  given  the 
world  a  worse  opinion  of  bis  temper."— The 
Bishop  was  therefore  the  more  surprised  aod 
concerned  for  his  townsman,  for  "  he  respected 
him  not  only  for  hit  genius  and  learning,  but 
valued  him  much  for  the  more  amiable  part 
of  his  character,  his  humanity  and  charity, 
his  morality  and  religion.**  The  last  sentence 
we  may  cousider  as  the  general  and  perni8> 
nent  opinion  of  Bishop  Newton  ;  the  remarks 
which  precede  it  nlu^t,  by  all  who  have  read 
Johnson's  admirahle  work,  be  imputed  to  the 
disgust  and  peevishness  of  old  age.  1  wish 
thev  had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  not  been  provoked  hy  them  to  express 
himself  not  in  respectful  terms,  of  a  Prelate, 
whose  labours  were  certainly  of  considerable 
advantage  both  to  literature  apd  treli^iotu 
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V  the  flh  of  Jme»  when  1 WM  1m| 
I  myaeir  iig«liiln  the  mrk 
circle  at  Pembwke  College, 


wFerasie 
with  the 
comfortable  prospect  of  liialeinf  some 
aUy.  lohiMOD  weleomed  my  retnrn-with 
more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  mkh  ereat  regand  of  the 
Honourable  ApckibaM  Campbell,  whoR 
character  he  had  given  at  the  Dnke  of 
Argyll's  table,  when  we  were  at  Inve- 
rary  *  ;  and  this  time  wrote  oat  for  me, 
in  his  own  hand,  a  faller  aoeout  of  that 
learned  and  venerable  writer,  which  I 
have  pabllMhed  in  its  proper  place.  John- 
son made  a  remark  this  evening  which 
struck  me  a  good  deal.  "  I  never  (said 
he)  knew.a  nonjuror  who  coald  reason  t." 
Snrely  he  did  not  mean  lo  deny  that 
faenlty  to  many  of  their  writers;  to 
Hickes,  Brett,  and  other  eminent  divines 
of  that  persuasion ;  and  did  not  recollect 
that  the  seven  Bishops,  so  jastly  cele- 
brated for  their  magnanhnons  reslstanoe 
of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  Noi\|nror8 
to  the  new  Grovemment.  The  nonjnrteg 
cleiigy  of  Scotland,  indeed,  who,  except- 
ing a  few,  have  lately,  by  a  sodden 
stroke,  cnt  off  all  ties  of  aHegianoe  to  the 
honse  of  Stnart,  and  resolved  to  pray  for 
our  present  lawfbl  Sovereign  by  name, 
may  be  (hoaght  to  have  confirmed  this 
remark;  as  it  may  be  said,  that  the. di- 
vine indefeasible  hereditary  right  which 
they  professed  to  believe,  if  ever  Ime, 
•most  be  eonalty  itrne  still.  Many  ^  my 
readers  will  be  surprised  when  I  men- 
tion, that  Johnson  assured  me  he  bad 
never  in  his  life  been  in  a  noi^uriog 
raeeting-honse. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  he  pointed 
out  a  passage  in  Savage's  "  Wanderer,'' 
eaying  "  These  are  fine  verses.*' — "  If 
(said  he)  I  had  written  with  hostiHty  of 
Warbnrton  in  my  Shakspeare,  I  should 
have  quoted  this  couplet : 

'  Here  Learniug,  blinded  first,  and  tben  be- 

Looks 


y«a  see  they'd  have -fitted  him  tp  a  7\* 
<smiUng).  Dr.  Adams.  <*  B«t  yen  did 
not  write  against  Warbniton."  JoHMKHii 
**  No,  air,  I  treated  him  with-f^eat  re>> 
spect  both  in  my  Preface  and  in  n^ 
Notes*" 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother, 
the  Reveiwid  Mr.  Chambcriayae,  who 
had  given  np  great  prospects  in theChopch 
vt  ED|d«nd  on  his  oonvenkm  to  the  Ito> 
man  GathoUok  ftiith.  Johnson,  wIm 
warmly  admired  every  man  who  acted 
Arora  a  conscientioos  petard  to  principle^ 
erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fervendiy, 
"  QoD  bleifrhim." 

Mrs.  Kennicot,  in  conficmiUloB  ot  Br* 
Johnson*s  opinion,  that  the  present  wm 
not  worse  than  former  ages,  mentioned 
that  her  brother  assured  her,  tliere  was 
now  less  inidelMy  on  the  Continent  than 
there  had  been ;  Voltitine  asul  Ronsseat 
were  less  read.  I  anerted,  fttma  ^wd 
authority,  that  Home's  inadelitv  wascev- 
tainly  less  read.  Jobmhw.  *'  AU  infidel 
writei««drop  into  oblivion,  when  personal 
eonnexions  and  the  floridness  of  novdiy 
are  gone ;  tiieoi^  now  and -then  a  foolhfh 
fellow,  who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon 
them,  may  bring  them  again  into  notion 
There  will  sometimes  start  up  a  CoUegt 
joker,  wiio  does  not  consider  thtt  what 
is  a  johe  in  a  College  wiU  not  do  in  4he 
wofld.  To  snob  defendets  of  Religion  I 
woold  «f»ply  a  stansa  of  « -poem  wluch  1 
remember  to  have  seen  in  eonie  old  col- 
lection : 

«  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  asrree. 

Bach  klM  hia  empty  iHKttlier; 
Aelision  looras  a  we  Hfce  4hee, 
But  4lread9  a  friend  like  t'other.' 


guiled, ' 
dark  as  Ignorance*  as  Freuzy  wild.' 


•  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,** 
tbird  edit.  p.  371. 

t  The  Rev.  Mr,  Aratter  has  favoured  me 
«Hth  a  note  of  a  diaiogrue  between  Mr.  John 
Henderson  and  Dr.  Johnson  nn  this  tnpick,  as 
related  hy  Mr.  Hendenon,  and  it  in  evidently 
so  autbentiek  that  1  shall  here  Hiaert  it :— Hbn- 
t>Eli80N.  *'  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  William 
Law!"  Johnson.  ''William  Law,  sir,  wrote 
the  best  piece  of  Pareneilck  Divinity;  hat 
WHIiam  Law  was  no  reasoner."  HsNDBRaoN. 
"Jeremy  Collier,  sir!"  Johnson.  **  Jeremy 
Collier  roufrfat  without  a  rival,  and  therefore 
could  not  cla«m  the  victory."  Mr.  Hendenon 
mentroned  Kenn  and  Ketilewell;  but  some 
objections  were  made;  at  last  be  naid,  "  But, 
•Ir,  what  do  you  think  of  Ledev  ?'*  Johnson. 
"  Charles  Lesley  I  bad  forgotten.  Lesley  vias 
a  reaonner,  and  a  reasoner  who  loas  not  to  be 
reasmted  against,'* 


The  point  is  well,  though  the  ex:. 

is  not  comet;  one,  and  not^^Aee,  should 

be  opfMueri  to  t' other  i" 

On. the  Roman  CaAotsdc  religion  hn 
said,  "  If  yon  join  the  Pafnsts  elte^ 
nally^iheywillaotlnterrogate  yoo«ti<icll]r 
as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets.  No  i«»- 
soning  Papist  believes  every  article  of 
th^ir  faith.  There  is  one  side  on  wfaith 
a  9ood  man  mi^t  be  pemaaded  to  ens- 
brace  it.  A  good  man  Of  a  tinsoroos  dis- 
position, in  great  donbt  of  liis  acceptance 

t  I  have  Inserted  the  stanaa  as  Johnsoa  re- 
peated it  from  nkessery:  but  I  have  siaoe 
found  the  poem  iiMU  in  "Tlie  Foundlio^ 
Hospital  for  Wit,"  printed  at  London,  1749- 
it  JB  as  foHorws : 

"  Epigram,  occasioned  fry  a  ReUgiaus  JMtptiti 

at  Bath. 

**  On  Reason,  Faith,  and  Mystery  high, 

Two  wits  haranroe  tlie  table; 
B-    ■■■     y  believes  he  knows  not  wby, 

N swears  'tis  all  a  fable. 

*'  Peace,  coxcoiabs,  peace,  aad  b«th  agMC  | 

N ,  kiss  thf  empty  brother; 

Reiisrion  laughs  at  roes  like  thee. 

And  dreads  a  friend  Hke  tV)th«r.»» 
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with  God,  and  pretty  erediloQS,  may  be 
glad  to  be  of  a  church  where  there  are  bo 
tnany  helps  to  get  to  Heaven.  I  wotdd 
be  a  Papist  if  I  oonld.  I  have  fear 
enough  ;  bot  an  obstinate  rationality  pre- 
vents me.  I  shall  never  be  a  Papist, 
unless  on  the  near  approech  of  death,  of 
which  I  have  a  very  great  terroor.  I 
vronder  that  women  are  not  all  Papists.'' 
BoswBix.  *'  Tbey-are  not  more  afraid  of 
death  than  men  are."  Johnson.  "  Be- 
caase  they  are  less  wicked."  Dr.  Adams. 
'*  They  are  more  pious."  Johnson.  "  No, 
Jhang  'em,  they  are  not  more  pious.  A 
wiclced  fellow  is  the  most  pious  when  he 
takes  to  it.  He'Jl  beat  yon  all  at  piety." 
He  argued  in  defence .  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  teneU  of  the  Church  «f  Rome, 
As  to  the  giving  the  bread  oiWy  to  the 
laity,  he  said.  They  may  thisk  that,  in 
what  is  merely  ritual,  deviations  from 
the  primitive  mode  may  be  admiUed  on 
the  ground  of  convenience ;  and  I  think 
they  are  as  well  warranted  to  make  this 
akeratioa  as  we  are  to  substitute  sprink- 
ling in  the  room  of  the  ancient  baptism." 
As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said, 
'*  Though  I  do  not  think  it  anthorieed,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  *  the  communion  of 
saints'  in  the  Creed  means  the  com- 
munion with  the  sawts  in  Heaven,  as 
connected  with  *  The  holy  CathoUek 
church  *.' "  He  admitted  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  and  said, 
"  Nobody  who  believes  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  deny  it." 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hnrd,  tlie 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  Sermens,  and  read 
to  the  company  some  passages  from  one 
of  then»,  upon  this  text:  ** Beti9t  the 
IfevU,  and  he  will  fiy  from  pou." 
James,  iv.  7.  I  was  happy  to  prodoce  so 
Judicious  and  elegant  a  sapporter-f  ^f  a 

•  Waller,  la  hH  «<  Divine. PDfnie,*'OaBto 
ilrst,  bus  Uie  sanue  thou8:bt  inely  ejqpresscd : 

«'Tbe  Church  trimnpbsnt,  and  Ae  Clitirch 

below, 
la  fODffs  of  praise  their  present  uoion  show; 
Their  joys  are  rull;  our  expectation  long; 
In  life  we  differ,  bat  we  Join  in  sonf ; 
Aof els  and  we,  asaiateri  bv  this  art, 
Maj  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart.** 

t  The  Sermon  Hius  opeas:— ^'That  tbere 
are  ang ela  and  spirits  coed  and  bad ;  that  at 
the  head  of  these  ia«t  there  it  omb  mora  cen- 
•iderable  and  maiii(naDt  than  the  rest,  who, 
Ih  the  form,  or  tinder  the  name  of  a  $erpe»t. 
'was  deeply  conoerued  in  the  fall  of  roan,  and 
whose  head,  as  the  propheticli  language  Is,  the 
Son  of  Man  was  one  day  to  brttuei  that  this 
evil  «pirit,  though  that  prophecy  be  in  part 
completed,  has  not  yet  received  his  death'* 
wound,  but  is  still  peraiitted.  for  ends  un- 
searchable to  us.  and  in  ways  which  weeanaot 
jparticularly  explaio,  to  have  a  certain  degree 
of  power  ID  tms  world  hontile  to  its  virtue 
ana  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted  with 
too  macn  surcess :  all  this  is  se  clear  from 
jlkrtptare  that  no  belieyer,  unless  he  be  flrtt 


doctrine  which,  I  know  not  why,  should, 
in  this  world  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
and,  therefore,  of  wonder  and  mystery 
in  a  thousand  instances,  be  contested  by 
some  whfa  an  unthiaking  assurance  and 
flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of 
there  being  a  great  comity  between  Whig 
and  Tory  ;~JoaNSON.  "  Why,  not  so 
much,  I  think,  unless  when  tiiey  come 
into  competition  with  each  other.  There 
is  none  when  they  are  lanly  common  ae- 
qnaintanoe,  none  when  they  are  of  diffie- 
rent  sexes.  A  Tory  wiil  marry  into  a 
Whig  family,  and  a  Whig  into  a  Toiy 
family,  without  any  reluctance.  But  in- 
deed, in  a  matter  of  mnch  more  concern 
than  political  tenets,  and  thsit  ia  religion, 
men  and  women  do  not  concern  them- 
selves much  about  dHference  of  opinion ; 
and  ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  <<> 
them  ;  the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as 
well  received  as  the  man  of  the  greatest 
virtue,  and  U>is  by  a  very  good  woman, 
by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  three 
times  a  day."  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to 
defend  their  sex  from  this  charge ;  but 
he  roared  thiian  down  I  **  No,  no,  a  lady 
will  take  Jonatlian  Wild  as  readily  as 
St.  Austin,  if  he  has  threepence  more; 
and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will  give 
her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual 
envy  of  our  vices ;  they  are  less  vicious 
than  we,  not  from  choice,  bnt  because 
we  restrict  them  ;  they  are  the  slaves  of 
order  and  fashion ;  their  virtue  is  of  mere 

of  all  spoiled  by  pkUotophy  and  vain  deceit, 
can  poMibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  it.'* 

Having  treated  of  possestiont,  his  Lordship 
says,  **  As  I  have  no  authorny  to  affirm  that 
there  are  now  any  surh,  so  neither  may  I  pre- 
sume to  say  with  confldence,  that  there  are 
not  any. 

*'  But  then  with  regSTd  to  the  influence  of 
evil  spiriu  at  tbisda^y  upon  the  sodls  of  men, 
I  shall  take  leave  to  he  a  great  deal  mose 
peremptory.— [Then,  having  stated  the  various 
proofs,  he  adds]  AH  ihii,  I  say,  is  so  manifest 
ID  every  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures  that,  if 
we  respect  their  authority,  the  qaestion  oo** 
oerning  the  reality  of  the  demoniack  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  men  is  clearly  deur- 
mincd." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  the 
words  of  an  antiquated  or  obscure  enibusiasc, 
but  of  a  learned  «ad  polite  Prslate  now  alive  i 

timij  hut  io  tlic  IlikiiMiirftFil?  Snclety  uT  Lin- 
coln V  Inn.  Hi*  Lrnriiship  j^n  ibi"  ifermTJii 
ex|iliiiu  die  «ru4'{lii^  "  dc Liver  m  tn-tm  vvii," 
in  Hilt  LafA^t  Hmfr,  Ai.  9l;fli/f^n;r  ■  nr que«t 
to  Ue  pmcecietl  rrnnt  '■  Hie  tvil  oije/'  that  j*f 
tb>^  lX*:\iK  TbJ^  ii^wfU  illu^tmietli  ro  ^  tbnrt 
bin  I A  [-client  O^Titnteniary  l»y  m^  latf  wiirihy 
friiiil,  ilji!  ftivctti)  111.  Li^nj  Dr«h4iD  ft 
■IHV  tniljf  Lie  frui^l,  Mitili*  USf  ^'*ni/f  ^fir.t/tlit 
orr'i'iil.  U  ■&  rtn^arkarrtR  ibSL  V^itlLor^  in  fan 
'•  Hi'Mir^crtrrnt  -in  Lhe  nfrrf  ral  PeiiiifniP  In  ttitl 
ssiMOil  fotat  of  dC¥ft«on,»h»*  Hnd*hilood  tt[U 
ill.  ilii:  taaa  sense i 
**  Guard  us  from  all  tcnpiations  of  the  Fol." 
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consequence  to  oi  than  out  own,  so  far  S!*' 
coucvrns  tliis  world." 

MiM  Adiims  mentioned  a  gentleman  of 
licentiont  character,  and  said,  "  Sapposc 
I  had  a  mind  to  marry  that  gentleman, 
would  my  parents  consent?"  Johnson. 
"  Yet,  they'd  consent,  and  you'd  go. 
You'd  go,  though  they  did  not  consent." 
Miss  Adajis.  "Perhaps  their  opposing 
might  make  me  go."  Johnson.  "  O,  very 
well,  you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a 
bad  mia  to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing 

S>nr  parents.  Yoo  put  me  in  mind  of 
r.  Barrowby,  the  pliysician,  who  was 
very  fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day,  yvhen 
be  was  eating  it,  he  aaid,  '  I  wish  I  was 
a  Jew.' — *  Why  sot  (said  somebody)*; 
the  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  eat  your 
favourite  meat.' — '  Because  (said  he),  I 
ahoold  then  have  the  gust  of  eating  it, 
with  the  pleasure  of  sinning.' " — Johnson 
then  proceeded  in  his  declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an 
observation  that  I  do  not  recollect,  which 

E leased  him  much  :  he  sai^  with  a  good 
nmoured  smile,  "That  there  should  be 
so  much  excellence  united  with  so  much 
depravity  is  strange." 
.  Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit, 
and  accomplishments,  and  her  constant 
attention  to  Dr.  Johnson  were  not  lost 
upon  him.  She  happened  to  tell  him  that 
a  little  coffee-pot  in  which  she  had  made 
.him  coffee  was  the  only  thing  she  could 
call  her  own.  He  turned  io  her  with  a 
complacent  gallantry,  '*  Don't  say  so,  my 
dear;  I  hope  you  don't  reckon  my  heart 
as  nothing." 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  as  reported, 
that  he  had  said  lately,  *'  I  am  for  the 
King  against  Fox ;  but  I  am  for  Fox 
against  Pitt."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  the 
King  is  my  master ;  but  I  do  not  know 
Pitt ;  and  Fox  is  my  friend." 

**  Fox  (added  he)  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary man :  here  is  a  man  (describing 
him  in  strong  terms  of  objection  in  some 
respects  according  as  he  apprehended, 
but  which  exalted  his  abilities  the  more), 
who  has  divided  the  Kingdom  with  Ca:- 
sar;  so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  the 
nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of 
George  the  Third  or  the  tongue  of  Fox." 

"  Dr.  Wall,  phvsician  at  Oxford,  drank 
tea  with  us.  Johnson  had  in  general  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  the  company  of  phy- 
sicians, which  was  certainly  not  abated 
by  the  conversation  of  this  learned,  in- 
genious, and  pleasing  gentleman.  John- 
son said,  **  It  18  wonderful  how  little  good 
Badcfiffe's  travelling  fellowships  have 
done.  I  know  nothing  that  has  been  im- 
ported b^  them ;  yet  many  additions  to 
onr  medical  knowledge  might  be  got  in 
foreign  countries.  Inocniation,  for  in- 
stiipce,  has  saved  more  lives  than  war 


destroys:  and  the  cures  performed  by 
the  Peruvian  bark  are  Innumerable.  But 
it  is  in  vain  to  send  onr  travelling  physi- 
cians to  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany, 
for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known 
here :  I'd  send  them  out  of  Christen- 
dom ;  I'd  send  them  among  barbarous 
nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11,  we  talked  at 
breakfiist  of  forms  of*  prayer.  Johnson. 
"  I  know  of  no  good  prayers  but  those  in 
the  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer.* "  Dr. 
Adams  (in  a  very  earnest  manner).  "  I 
wish,  sir,  you  would  compose  some  fiimiiy 
prayers."  Johnson.  "  1  will  not  compose 
prayers  for  you,  sir,  because  you  can  do 
it  for  yourself.  But  I  have  tbonght  ot 
getting  together  all  the  books  of  prayers 
which  I  could,  selecting  those  which  , 
should  api^ar  to  me  the  best,  putting 
out -some,  inserting  others,  adding  some  ' 
prayers  of  my  own,  and  prefixing  a  dis- 
course on  prayer."  We  all  now  gathered 
about  him,  and  two  or  three  of  as  at  a 
time  joined  in  pressing  him  to  execute 
this  plan.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little  dis- 
pleased at  the  manner  of  our  importunity, 
and  in  great  agitation  called  oot,  *'  Do 
not  talk  thus  of  what  is  so  awfbl.  I  know 
not  VK  hat  time  Gou  will  allow  me  in  this  I 
world.  There  are  many  things  which  I  ' 
wish  to  do."  Some  of  us  persisted,  and 
Dr.  Adams  said,  "  I  never  was  more 
serious  about  any  thing  in  my  life." 
Johnson.  '*  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone; 
I  am  overpowered."  And  then  he  put 
his  hands  before  his  face,  and  reclined 
for  some  time  upon  the  table. 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  oslng,  in 
his  forms  of  prayer,  "  I  am  the  chief  of 
sinners,"  and  other  such  self-condemning 
expressions.  *'  Now  (said  I),  this  can-  | 
not  be  said  with  truth  by  every  man, 
and  therefore  is  improper  for  a  general 
printed  form.  I  myself  cannot  say  that 
1  am  the  worst  of  men ;  I  will  not  say 
so."  Johnson.  "  A  man  may  know  that 
physically,  that  is,  in  the  real  state  of 
things,  he  is  not  the  worst  man ;  but  that 
morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  observes 
that '  every  man  knows  something  worse 
of  himself  than  he  is  sure  of  in  others.' 
You  may  not  have  committed  such  crimes 
as  some  men  have  done ;  but  you  do  not 
know  against  what  degree  of  light  they 
have  sinned.  Besides,  sir,  the  '  chief  <^ 
sinners '  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  *  I 
am  a  great  sinner.'  So  St.  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  our  Saviour's  having  died  to  save 
sinners,  says, '  of  whom  I  am  the  chief:' 
yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  himself  so 
bad  as  Judas  Iscariot."  Boswell.  "  But, 
sir,  Taylor  means  it  literally ,  for  he  founds 
a  conceit  upon  it.  When  praying  for  the 
conversioi\  of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in 
particular,  he  says, '  Lord,  thou  wilt  not     | 
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leave  thy  chuif  work  undone.'  **  John- 
scMi.  **  I  do  not  approve  of  figarative 
expressions  in  addressing  the  Supreme 
Being;  and  I  never  nee  them.  Taylor 
gives  a  very  good  advice  :  *  Never  lie  in 
your  prayers;  never  confess  more  than 
you  realty  believe ;  never  promise  more 
than  you  mean  to  perform.' "  I  recol- 
lected this  precept  in  his '  Golden  Grove ;' 
bnt  his  example  for  prayer  contradicts  his 
precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's 
coach  to  dine  with  Mr.  Nowell,  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his  beautifnl  villa  at 
Iffley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two 
miles  from  Oxford.  While  we  were  upon 
the  road,  I  had  the  resolation  to  ask 
Johnson  whether  he  thought  that  the 
roughness  of  his  manner  had  been  an  ad- 
vantage or  not ;  and  if  he  would  not  have 
done  more  good  if  he  had  been  more 
gentle.  I  proceeded  to  answer  myself 
thus :  '*  Perhaps  it  has  been  of  advan- 
tage, as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you 
said  :  you-conid  not,  perhaps,  have  talked 
%vitli  such  authority  without  it."  John- 
son. "  No,  sir ;  I  have  done  more  good 
as  I  am.  Obscenity  and  impiety  have 
always  been  repressed  in  my  company." 
BoswELL.  ''True,  sir;  and  tliat  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  every  Bishop.  Greater 
liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  presence 
of  a  Bishop,  though  a  very  good  man, 
from  his  being  milder,  and  therefore  not 
commanding  such  awe.  Yet,  sir,  many 
people,  who  might  have  been  benefited 
by  your  conversation,  have  been  fright- 
ened away.  A  worthy  friend  of  ourshas 
told  me  that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to 
talk  to  you."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  he  need 
not  have  been  afraid,  if  he  had  any  thing 
rational  to  sfty  *.  If  he  had  not,  it  was 
better  he  did  not  talk." 
,    Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having 

8 reached  a  sermon  before  the  House  of 
ommons,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1772, 
full  of  High  Tory  sentiments,  for  which 
he  was  thanked  as  usnal,  and  printed  it  at 
their  request ;  bnt,  in  the  midst  of  that 
tarbulence  and  faction  which  disgraced  a 
part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were 
afterwards  ordered  to  be  expunged.  This 
strange  conduct  sufficiently  exposes  itself; 
and  Dr.  Nowell  will  ever  have  the  ho- 
nour which  is  due  to  a  lofty  friend  of  our 
monarchical  constitution.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  to  me,  **  Sir,  the  Court  will  be  very 
much  to  blame  if  he  is  not  promoted."  I 
told  this  to  Dr.  Nowell ;  and  asserting 
my  hnmbler,  though  not  less  eealous 
exertions  in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested, 

•  [The  words  of  Erasmus  (as  my  learned 
friead  Or.  Kearney  obsftrves  to  me)  may  be 
applied  to  Johnson:  "  Qui  in|^enium,  sensnm, 
diccioncmhominis  noverant,  mntris  non  offen- 
duntur,  quibns  Rraviter  erant  offendendi,  qui 
Mec  ignoraruiiL**    M.j 


that  whatever  retura  we  might  receive, 
we  should  still  have  the  consolation  of 
being,  like  Butler's  steady  and  generous 
Royalist, 

''True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.** 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very, 
happy  at  Dr.  Nowell's,  where  was  a 
very  agreeable  company  ;  and  we  drank 
"  Church  and  King"  after  dinner,  witl^ 
true  Tory  cordiality.. 

W«  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of 
extraordinary  character,  who  by  exert- 
ing his  talents  in  writing  on  temporary 
topicks,  and  displaying  uncommon  intre- 
pidity, had  raised  himself  to  affluence. 
I  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dignant at  his  success ;  for  merit  of  every 
sort  was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have 
merit.  No, "sir;  what  he  has  is  rather 
the  contrary  ;  I  will,  indeed,  allow  him 
courage,  and  on  this  account  we  so  far 
give  him  credit.  We  have  more  respect 
for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the  high- 
wa)r  than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out  of 
a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind 
your  back.  Courage  is  a  quality  so  ne-  , 
cessary  for  maintaining  virtue  that  it  is 
always  respected,  even  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which 
were  become  fashionable  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  said  that  if  members  of 
parliament  must  attack  each  other  per- 
sonally in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be 
done  more  genteelly.  Johnson.  **  No, 
sir;  that  would  be  much  worse.  Abuse 
is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no 
vehicle  of  wit  or  delicacy,  no  subtle  con- 
veyance. The  difference  between  coarse 
and  refined  abuse  is  as  the  difference 
between  being  bruised  by  a  club,  and 
wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow." — I  have 
since  observed  his  position  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Young : 

"  As  the  sort  plume  rives  swiftness  to  the 

dart, 
Good  breeding^  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart." 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea 
with  us,  at  Dr.  Adams's,  Mr.  John  Hen- 
derson,  student  of  Pembroke  College, 
celebrated  for  his  wonderful  acquirements 
in  alchy my,  judicial  astrology,  and  other 
abstruse  and  carious  learning  f ;  and  the 
Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  who,  I  am 
afraid,  was  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  not  being  highly  pleased  with 
some  **  Family  Discourses,^*  which  he 
had  printed  ;  they  were  in  too  ^miliar  a 
style  to  be  approved  of  by  so  manly  a 
mind.  -  I  have  no  note  of  this  evening's 
conversation,  except  a  single  fragment. 

t  $>e«  an  Accouot  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  AgiMer, 
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Whea  I  mMtiooed  Tbaum»  Lord  I^fttdt 

ton's  vltkon,  the  ptedlctloii  of  the  tine  of 

bU  dcMih,  m4  ito  exMt  MilnwDi;— 

loHNSON.  "  It  is  the  most  extraprdlmry 

thing  that  has  happened  in  my  day.    I 

beard  U  with  my  own  eara,  flxMH  his 

oncle,  Lord  Wcstcote*.    I  am  so  glad 

ttt  hiive  every  evidence  of  the  spiritnal 

world  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  it." 

Db.  Adams.  '*  Yon  have  evidence  enough ; 

good  eviHeDce,  which   needs  not  snch 

snpport."    Johnson.  "  I  like  to  have 

more." 

Mr.-  Henderson,  wMi  whom  I  had 
Mrotered  in  the  venerable  walks  of  Mer- 
(on  College,  and  foandhlm  a  very  learned 
and  pioos  man,  sapped  with  as.  Dr. 
Johnson  sarprised  him  not  a  little,  by 
acknowledging  with  a  took  of  horronr, 
that  he  was  much  oppressed  by  the  fear 
of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  sag- 
tfested  that  Goo  was  inflnitelv  good. 
Johnson.  "  That  he  Is  inaulteiy  good, 
as  far  as  the  perfection  of  his  nature  will 
idlow,  I  certainly  believe ;  bat  It  is  ne- 
cessary, for  good  upon  the  whole,  that 
indlvidoals  should  be  panished.  As  to 
an  individual,  therefore,  he  Is  not  infi- 
nitely good ;  and  as  I  cannot  be  9ure  that 
I  have  falfllled  the  conditions  on  which 
salvatrao  Is  granted,- 1  am  afraid  I  may 
be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned." 
(Looking dismally).  Dr.  Adams.  "  What 
do  yon  mean  by  damned  V*  Johnson  ( pas- 
sionately and  loadly).  **  Sent  to  hell,  sir, 
and  panished  everlastingly."  Dr.  Adams. 
*•  I  don't  believe  that  doctrine."  John- 
son. '*  Hold,  sir,  do  yon  betieve  that 
some  will  be  panished  at  all?"  Dr. 
Adams.  *'  Being  excladed  Prom  Heaven 
wlU  be  a  punishment ;  yet  there  may  be 
no  great  positive  snflferiug."  Johnson. 
**  Well,  sir ;  'bat,  if  you  admit  any  degree 
of  punishhient,  there  is  an  end  of  yoor 
argument  for  infinite  goodness  simply 
oonsideml ;  ft>r  intin^e  goodness  would 
Inflict  no  punishment  whatever.  There 
is  not  infinite  goodness  physically  con- 
sidered: morally  there  is."  Bobwell. 
**  Bot  may  not  a  man  attain  to  such  a 
degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from 
the  fear  of  death  V*  Johnson.  "  A  man 
may  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to 
keep  him  quiet.  Yoo  see  I  am  not  quiet,, 
from  the  vehemence  with  which  I  talk ; 
bot  L  do  not  despair."  Mrs.  Adams. 
•*  You  seem,  sir,  to  forget  the  merits  of 
our  Redeemer."  Johnson.  '*  Madam,  I 
do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer ; 
bat  my  Redeemer  has  said  that  lie  will 
set  some  on  his  right  hiuad  and  some  on 
his  left." — He  was  in  gloomy  agitation, 
and  said,  *«  I'll  have  no  more  on't." — If 

•  FA.  correct  account  of  Lord  Ljrttelton'g- 
•nppoMd  vision  may  be  found  iu  Nashe's 
**  HBtiorjr  of  Worcestershire:"  —  AommaNs 
AXD  Corrections,  p.  36.    M.j 
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what  Has  taow  been  stated  slioald  be  urged 
by  the  emmles  of  CbriitiMiity,  es  if  Hs 
iollnenee  on  the  mind  weM  not  benig- 
nant* let  it  be  remembered,  that  JohoMm's 
temperament  Wat  melancholy,  of  whldi 
sueh  direAsl  apppdienakma  of  fntnrity  are 
often  a  cenmnon  cffisct.  We  shall  ore- 
sendy  see,  that  when  he  afiproacned 
nearer  to  his  awfbl  change,  hia  mind  be- 
came tramfuil,-  and  he  eiihibited  as  much 
fortitude  an  becomes  a  thinking  man  in 
that  situation. 

From  die  subject  of  death  we  passed 
to  discourse  of  Mfe,  whether  It  was  upon 
the  whole  morebappy  or  miserable.  John- 
son was  decidedly  for  the  balance  of  mi- 
sery f  :  in  confirmation- of  which  I  main- 

t  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Feliow 
of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  han  faroured 
me  with  the  followinir  remarks  on  my  Worit, 
which  be  is  pleased  to  say,  *'  I  have  biiheno 
extt»lled  and  cordially  approve.** 

"  The  chief  part  of  what  I  hare  to  observe 
is  contained  in  the  following  tranacrJpt  fh>n 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  which,  with  his  concur- 
reace,  I  copied  for  this  purpose;  -and,  wbas> 
ever  may  be  the  merit  or  justuess  of  the  re- 
marks, vou  may  be  sure  that  beins'  written  to 
a  mo«t  intimate  fHend,  without  any  in  tendon 
that  they  ever  should  eo  furtlier/tliey  are  the 
genuine  and  undisfUiaed  sendmeoO  of  the 
writer: 

<Jan.6,  I79S. 
*  Last  week  1  was  readina  the  second  vvlome 
of  BoNwell's  Johnson,  wlA  increasing  esteem 
for  the  worthy  anthour,  and  increaaing  rene- 
ratioQ  of  the  wonderful  and  excellent  naa 
who  is  the  sulu'ect  of  it.  The  writer  throws  iu, 
DOW  and  then,  very  properly,  some  seriovs 
reliffioas reflections:  hut  there  is  one  remait. 
in  my  mind,  an  obvious  and  just  one,  which  i 
think  he  has  not  made,  that  Jobnsoo's  'aaor- 
bid  melancholy  *  and  constitutional  iDflmitics 
were  intended  by  Providence,  like  St.  Paul's 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check  intellectual  con- 
ceit aad  arrogance;  which  the  consciouaneas 
of  his  extraordinarv  talentt.  awake  as  he  was 
to  the  voice  of  praise,  mi  gat  otlierwise  have 

Senerated  in  a  very  culpable  degree.  Ano- 
ler  observation  strikes  me,  that  in  conae- 
Juence  of  the  same  natural  jadiiipo«itiou  and 
abitual  sickliness  (for  he  says  be  scarcely 
passed  one  day  without  pain  after  his  twea- 
tieth  year>,  be  considered  and  represented 


human  life  as  a  scene  of  much  areater  aiaery 
than  is  generally  experienced.  There  may  be 
persons  bowed  down  with  aflliction  all  their 
day*;  and  there  are  those,  no  doobr«  whose 
iufqnttles  rob  them  of  rest ;  bnt  neither  cala- 
mities nor  crimes,  I  hope  aad  believe,  do  so 
much  and  so  generally  abound  as  to  jaaiify 
the  dark  oictiure  of  life  which  Johnsoa's  ima- 
irination  designed,  and  his  strong  pencil  de- 
lineated. This  I  am  sure,tliecolourkiw  Is  far 
too  gloomy  fi>r  what  1  have  experieaeeri, 
though,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have 
had  more  sickness  (I  do  not  say  more  severe, 
but  only  more  i«  quantity)  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  people.  But  then  daily  debility 
and  occasional  sickness  were  far  overb» 
lanred  by  intenrenient  days,  and,  perhaps, 
weeks,  void  of  pain,  and  overflowing  with  coas- 
fort.  So  that  in  short,  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, human-life,  as  far  as  1  can  peraeive  from 
experience  or  observation,  is  not  that  state 
of  constaut  wreDdiedness  whtdi  Jobason  al- 
ways insisted  it  was:  which  mtsrepveaeiita* 
tion  (for  such  it  surely  is)  his  Bio^raBher  Ims 
not  corrected,  I  suppose,  beciiuae,  aolMtppily, 
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tidB«d,tlia(  no  man  wontd  choose  to  lead 
over  again  -the  life  which  he  had  experi- 
enced. Johnson  acceded  to  that  Ofmiion 
in  the  fttrocigest  terms.  This  is  an  inquiry 
often  made ;.  and  its  being  a  sabject  of 
disqoisition  is  a  proof  tliat  much  ratsery 
prasBes  upon  human  feelings;  for  tiiose 
who  are  conscious  of  a  felicity  of  exists 
enoe  would  never  hesiute  to  accept  of  a 
repetition  of  it.  I  have  met  with  very 
few  who  would.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Bwrke  make  use  of  a  very  tngenions  and 
plamiMe  angnment  on  this  subject: — 
''  Every  man  (said  he)  would  lead  his 

be  hM  hiuuelf  a  large  portion  of  melaochoty 
In  his  onnsUtutiou,  and  faacied  the  portrait  a 
faithful  copy  of  iife.» " 

Tlie  learned  writer  then  proceeds  thus  in 
his  letter  to  me  :— 

**  1  bare  conversed  with  some  sensible  men 
on  thU  Bubji^ct;,  whn  all  if.em  to  cntert.iin  the 
t^tuu  ^tiiiiiuf-jsU  rtrf pL"clJ itfT  Liifi:  uJtIj  LliMe 
wtiich  ij-tf  4fsiire^itid  ur  i  rap  I  tied  in  \Uf  f'-n- 
gning  P^Tn.gri^p\i;  Jt  wiviii  bu  si'idpidH  ^^'■^*-  as 
m^  r  E  pcvcentiiUn ji  iieri!:  ifitiiki]  b  of  &p[>BiUa  QOC 
ct»n*iawui  tfri4i>ra£t«jid  €JEptHfrnce>  tt  uculier 
d»ei  h[  MiiQ  t>)  twcounteiulnremijr  Scripture, 


TlJfrt  i*|  hcrtasiMi  w  p4Tt  ot  th«  mcri^J  to- 
la nar  niiu'li  at  HfU  jilpfhl.  proU»ldM4  K  mvrh  tO 


Initf  ur>li'iiiA  44  Lbc  lutuk  af  fjrcleALiiJtc-.  '.':iiich 
BQ  adun  auil  lo  lliiirihiiticAl[|  lunvliini'-  ihe 
raniiy  n  Mill  nan  fub]tin:ar},  lltht  'ilii  '  irn 
nf  IblK  ((»lpnl*  tHWk  iw  it  ktiii  biff.n  j.,-  [Hh 
■nrvdiij  JH  hqL  eq  put  uk  out  of  eoiie:!  '  -iUi 
lIFi!-,  but  t,>  ciiFU  yiii  ^AUt  v\\>^>\t\\\--  fa 
c      .■'■'    .     !:.-u    li:..  .1 M  ■;.  •    •      Id; 

beVo'undlin  mere  external  eivoyments;^and 
to  teach  us— to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  in  the  knowleilge  and  love  of 
God,  and  in  the  hopes  of  a  better  life.  For 
this  is  Uie  application  of  all:  Let  n*  htar, 
&c.  xii.  13.  Not  only  his  daty  but  bis  happi* 
Mss  too :  For  OoD,  itc.  ver.  14.'— See  *  Sher- 
lock on  Providence/  p.  309. 

*'  The  New  Testament  tells  ns,  indeed,  and 
most  truly«  that  *  saflksient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof;'  and,  therefore,  wisely  forbids 
us  to  increase  our  harden  by  forebodings  of 
sorrows;  but  1  think  it  nowhere  says  that 
even  our  ordinary  afflictions  are  not  consist- 
ent -with  a  very  considerable  decree  of  posi- 
fehre  comfort  and  satisfaction.  And,  accord, 
iflf  ly,  one  whose  sufferings  as  well  as  meriu 
were  conspicuous,  assures  us,  that  in  propor- 
tion '  as  the  suffierings  of  Christ  abounded  in 
them,  so  their  consolation  also  abounded  in 
Ohrist.'  3  Cnr.  i.  5.  It  is  needless  to  cite,  as 
indeed  it  would  be  endless  even  to  refer  to, 
the  multitude  of  passages  in  both  TeslamenU 
holding  out,  in  ttie  strongest  Isnguage,  pro- 
oslses  of  blessings,  even  in  this  world,  to  the 
faithful  servants  of  Goo.  1  wiil  only  refer  to 
St.  Luke,  xviii.  29.  M,  and  1  Tiro.  iv.  8. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  setting  asl.le  instances 
of  grest  and  lasting  bodily  pain,  of  minds 
peculiarly  oppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of 
severe  teraperal  calamities,  from  which  extra- 
ordinary cases  we  surely  should  not  form 
oar  estimate  of  the  general  tenour  and  com- 
plexion of  life;  excluding  these  from  the 
aecount,  I  au)  convinced  that  as  well  the  gra- 
cious constitution  of  things  which  Providence 
has  ordained,  as  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
and  the  actual  experience  of  individnals,  au- 
thorize the  sincere  Christian  to  hope  that  bis 
humble  and  constant  endeavours  to 


life  over  ag^in  ;  for,  every  man  is  willing 
to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life, 
which,  as  he  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason 
to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good 
as  what  has  preceded.*'  I  imagine,  bow- 
ever,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful 
hope  that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free 
from  the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sor- 
rows which  we  have  already  felt.  We  ar« 
for  wise  purposes  "  Condemn'd  to  Hope's 
delusive  mine,"  as  Johnson,  finely  says  ; 
and  I  may  also  quote  the  celebrated  lines 
of  Dryden,  equally  philosophical,  and 
poetical : — 

his  duty^  chequered  as  the  best  life  is  with 
many  failings,  will  be  crowned  with  a  greater' 
degree  of  present  peace,  serenity,  ami  com- 
fort than  be  could  reasonably  permit  bimself 
to  expect,  if  he  measured  his  vievs  und 
judged  of  life  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John- 
M>n,  often  and  energetically  expressed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  bim,  without  any  animadversion 
or  censure  by  his  ingenious  Biographer.  If 
he  himself,  upim  reviewing  the  subject,  shall 
see  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  will,  in  an 
octavo  edition,  which  is  eagerly  expected, 
malM  such  additional  remarks  or  corrections 
as  he  shall  judge  fit;  leH  the  impressions- 
which  these  discouraging  passages  may  leave 
on  the  reader's  mind  should  in  any  degree 
hinder  what  otherwise  the  whole  spirit  and 
enwf-y  of  the  wrrrlt  Ipndu,  nrrftj  T  hnpfl^  5-— 
C'  ■.-iikjlv,  rrh  [ircmiiDte— piPTo  ^ymwWiy  ilbij  [rm: 
r    .  T^'in/' 

I  liiHEivb  I  hAtc,  \n  foaae  degree,  QbTia£c:4 
a- '  rL-Decnuh*  affSiDft  mj  illmtrKnus  rhencli^s 
(i  <  ii  <ri^«B  of  \mt  tttii^n  i;ohAi[lerin?,  m  tbe 
c  ■  Hc  nt  lb  19  WorJc.  \m  *'  fianibLLt^  iind  biii 
*'  :  :iyi:lds,^  I  lUn  Etbhgcd  ta  Mr.  Chnrton  fcf 
c    'irlyiD.^  If  Ub  ni>  rciiutst  uf  \m  prriiii»hiD& 

t iftt  r^^*  HfniitrkiT  htins'  cmKiiini  of  litv 

**'][■  hi  nfwhu^  hci  iuaitioaftly  tiif^u^ti  a»  (o 
t]i£.  iLitlLiucliuFr  in  nif  mwu  r»n^KUthun.    H\* 

O.-.^L    1*1 1. 11  Hi  I  it;   vIciT^   r,^'  (iJi.-.   J   lir,]M-H   urt   Itial. 

.uj..  iwuuii.uii  ii.uiu.i»^A.«  uj*  •^.Um  ii,  4uo  in 
these  words:—"  Once,  and  only  once,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  »eeing  your  illustriouM 
friend ;  and  as  I  feel  a  particular  regard  for 
ail  whom  he  distinguished  with  his  esteem 
and  fHendship,  so  1  derive  much  pleasure 
from  reflecting  that  I  once  beheld,  though 
but  transiently,  near  our  College  gate,  one 
whose  works  will  forever  delighfand  improve 
the  world,  who  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  son 
of  the  Church  of  Engliind,  an  hononr  to  his 
country,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nttture." 

His  letter  wss  accompanied  with  &  pre- 
sent from  bimself  of  his  **  Sermons  at  the 
Bampton  Lecture,**  and  frtxm  his  friend,  Dr. 
Townson,  the  venerable  Rector  of  Malpas,  in 
Cheshire,  of  his  **  Discoursed  on  ibe  Gospel*," 
together  with  the  following  extract  of  a  letti  r 
from  that  excellent  person,  who  is  now  gone 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  labours :— ••  Mr. 
Boswdl  is  not  only  very  entertaining  in  his 
works,  but  they  a«e  so  replete  with  moral  and 
religious  sentiments,  without  an  instance,  as 
far  as  1  know,  of  a  contrary  tendency,  that  I 
cannot  help  having  a  great  esteem  for  him ; 
and  if  you  think  such  a  trifle  as  a  copy  of  the 
Discourses,  ex  dono  anthortt,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  1  should  be  happy  to  give 
him  this  small  testimony  of  my  regard." 

Such  spontaneous  testimonies  or  approba- 
tion from  such  men,  without  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and 
encouraging. 
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<«  When  I  coMMer  life, 'tit  all  •  oh«At; 

Yet*  foolM  with  hope,  men  favour  tlie  de- 
ceil; 

Trmr  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repajr ; 

To-morro%t  *•  falter  Ihao  the  former  dav  ; 

Liej  worse ;  and  whil«  it  »aj»  we  ihall  be 
hiets'd 

With  some  new  Joys,  cuts  off  what  we  pos- 
seis'd. 

Siranfe  coseoafc!  oone  would  live  past 
yearaa^iiini 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  vet  remain; 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 

What  the  Ar«t  sprightly  ruDoing  could  not 
give  :** 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
it  seemed  strange  that  he,  who  has  so 
often  delighted  his  company  by  his  lively 
and  brilliant  conversation,  shoald  say  he 
was  miserable.  Johnson.  **  Alas  t  it  is 
all  ontside ;  I  may  be  cracking  my  ioke 
and  cnrsing  the  sun.  Sun,  how  I  hate 
thy  beams  r*  I  knew  not  well  what  to 
think  of  this  declaration  ;  whether  to  hold 
it  as  a  genuine  picture  of  his  mind  t,  or 
as  the  elfect  of  his  persuading  himself, 
contrary  to  fact,  that  the  position  which 
he  bad  assumed  as  to  human  unhappiness 
was  true.  We  may  apply  to  him  a  sen- 
tence In  Mr.  Greville's  "  Maxims,  Cha. 
racters,  and  Reflections  j: ;"  a  book  which 
is  entitletl  to  much  more  praise  than  it 
has  received  :  **  Ariatarchns  is  charming : 
bow  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense,  of  sen- 
timent I  Yon  get  him  with  difficulty  to 
your  supper;  and  after  having  delighted 
every  body  and  himself  for  a  few  hours, 
lie  is  obliged  to  return  home;  — he  is 
finishing  his  treatise,  to  prove  that  nn- 
happiness  is  the  portion  of  man." 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philosopher 
was  calm  at  breakfast.  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  pleasing  in  our  leading 
a  College  life,  without  restraint,  and  with 
superior  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our 
living  in  the  Master's  House,  and  having 
the  company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Kennicot 
related,  in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah  More, 
who  had  expressed  a  wonder  that  the 
poet  who  baa  written  *'  Paradise  Lost  ** 
should  write  such  poor  Sonnets: — "  Mil- 
ton, madam,  was  a  genius  that  could  cut 
a  Colpssus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not 
carve  heads  upon  cherry  stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question, 
**  Whether  it  was  allowable  at  any  lime 
to  depart  from  Truth  ?"  Johnson.  '*  The 
general  rule  is,  that  Truth  should  never 
be  violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  comfort  of  life,  that 
we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual 

•  Aurengzehe/Act  iv.  Sc.  I. 

t  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may 
appear  very  gay  4n  company  who  is  sad  at 
heart.  His  merriment  is  like  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpeu  in  a  battle,  to  drown  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 

t  Page  139. 


fkith ;  and  oceaaiMial  inoonveniences 
shoald  be  willingly  sofferedfthut  we  may 
preserve  it.  There,  must,  however,  iw 
some  exceptions.  If,  for  instance,  a 
marderer  slionld  ask  yoo  which  way  a 
man  is  gone,  yon  may  tell  hioi  what  is 
not  true,  because  yon  are  under  a  pre- 
viona  obligation  not  to  betray  a  man  to 
a  mnixierer."  Boswbll.  *'  Snpposiog 
the  person  who  wrote  ^uniut  were 
asked  whether  be  was  the  authonr, 
might  he  deny  itr'  JoHNtoN.  **  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  this.  If  yon  were 
sure  that  he  wrote  Jutdua,  wonld  you, 
if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him  after- 
wards?  Yet  it  may  be  nrged,  that  what 
a  roan  has  no  right  to  ask  you  may  refuse 
to  communicate ;  and  there  is  no  other 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  a  secret  and 
an  important  secret,  the  discovery  of 
which  may  be  very  hurtful  to  yon,  but  a  I 
flat  denial ;  for  if  you  arc  silent,  or  hesi- 
tate, or  evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent 
to  a  confession.  But  stay,  sir,  here  is 
another  case.  Supposing  the  authonr 
had  told  me  confidentially  that  he  had 
written  Junius,  and  I  were  aaked  if  he 
had,  I  shoald  hold  myself  at  liberty  to 
deny  it,  as  being  under  a  previous  pro- 
mise, express  or.  implied,  to  conceal  it. 
Now  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  aothour 
may  I  not  do  for  myself?  But  I  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick 
man,  for  fear  of  alarming  him.  You 
have  no  business  with  conseqnences ;  you 
are  to  tell  the  tnith.  Besides,  yon  ar« 
not  sure  what  effect  your  telling  him 
that  he  is  in  danger  may  have.  It  may 
bring  his  distemper  to  a  crisis,  and  that 
may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying  I  have  the 
greatest  abhorrence  of  thi?,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  frequently  practised  on 
myself." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
much  weight  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  held  that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and 
immutable  principle,  ought  upon  no  ac- 
count whatever  to  be  violated,  from  sup- 
posed previous  or  superior  obligations,  of 
which  every  man  being  to  judge  for  him- 
self, there  is  greater  danger  that  we  too 
often,  from  partial  motives,  persnkde 
ourselves  that  they  exist ;  and  probably 
whatever  extraordinary  instances  may 
sometimes  occur,  where  some  evil  may 
be  prevented  bV  violating  this  noble 
principle,  it  would  b«  found  that  human 
happiness  would,  upon  the  whole,  be 
more  perfect,  were  Truth  universally  pre- 
served. 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Duncfad,"  we 
Hnd  the  following  verses,  addressed  to 
Pope$: 

$  The  annotator  calls  them  "  amiable 
verses.** 
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**  While  vtlicet  Popc»  deniet  thy  page 

Tea  own  celettial  tire: 
.  While  critick*  and  while  bariU  in  rage. 

Admiring,  won't  admire ; 
,    While  wayward  pens  tbv  worth  assail. 

And  envious  tongiiei*  decry: 
ThKse  times,  ihoogb  many  a  friend  bewail, 

11ie«e  times  bewail  not  f . 
But  when  the  world's  load  praise  is  thine. 

And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame ; 
When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 

In  one  estabiish'd  Tame; 
When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee ; 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see." 

It  is  sorely  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Ihey  should  appear  withont  a  qame.  Miss 
Seward,  knowinc  Dr.  Johnson's  almost 
universal  and  minute  literary  informa- 
tion, signified  a  desire  that  .1  should  ask 
tiim  who  was  the  authonr.  He  was 
prompt  with  his  answer: — **  Why,  sir, 
they  were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who 
was  either  onder-maater  or  an  usher  of 
Westminster  School,  and  published  a 
Miscellany,  in  which  '  Grongar  Hill'  first 
came  out*."  Johnson  praised  them 
highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a  noble 
animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead 
of  "one  establish'd  fame,"  he  repeated 
**  one  unclouded  flame,"  which  he  thought 
was  the  reading  in  former  editions :  but 
I  believe  was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius. 
'It  is  much  more  poetical  than  the  other. 

On  Monday,  June  14«  and  Tuesday,  15, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  dined,  on  one  of  them, 
I  forget  which,  with  Mr.  Mickle,  trans- 
4ator  of  the  **  Lusiad,"  at  Wheatley,  a 
very  pretty  country  place  a  few  miles 
from  Oxford  ;  and  on  the  other  with  Dr. 
Wetherell,  Master  of  UniverMty  College. 
•From  Dr.  Wetherell's  he  went  to  vwit 
Mr.  Sackville  Parker,  the  bookseller; 

•  [Lewises  Verses  addressed  to  Pope  (as 
Mr.  Bimlley  sucgest*  to  me)  were  first  pub- 
lished in  a  collection  of-  Pieces  in  verse  and 
prose  on  occasion  of  "  ihe  Dunciad,"  avo. 
1733.  They  are  there  called  an  Epigram.— 
*•  Grongar  Hill,"  the  same  gentleman  ob- 
acrves,  was  first  printed  in  Savage's  Miscel- 
lanies, as  an  Ode  (it  is  singular  that  Jolinson 
sbonid  not  have  recollerted  this),  and  was 
reprinted  in  the  same  year  (1726),  in  Lewis's 
Miscellany,  in  the  form  it  now  bears. 

In  that  Miscellany  (as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blake- 
way  observes  to  me),  "  Ihe  beautiful  poem, 
'Awa^,  let  noiiKht  to  love  displeasing,' &c. 
frcprmti'd  in  Percy's  "  Reliqiics,"  vol.  i.  b. 
lii.  No.  14)  firitt  appcHred." 
,  Lewis  was  authour  of  '*  Pliilip  of  Macedon," 
a  tragedy,  published  in  1797.  and  dedicated 
to  Pope;  and  in  1730  he  published  a  second 
volume  of  niiscellaneons  poems. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  settled  in  London  not  long 
after  tlie  Verses  addressed  to  Pope  first  ap- 

Kared^  he  piobabljr  then  obtained  some  in- 
>mation  concerning  their  authour.  David 
Lewis,  whom  he  has  described  as  an  Uslief  of 
Westminster  School :  yet  the  Dean  of  West- 


mi  aster,  who  has  been  pleased  at  my  request 
to  make  some  inquirv  on  ibis  snbiect,  has  not 
found  any  vestige  of  bis  ever  naring  been 


and  when  he  retorntd  to  ns,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  visit,  saying,  **  I 
have  been  to  see  my  old  friend.  Sack. 
Parker ;  I  find  he  has  married  his  maid ; 
he  has  done  right.  She  had  lived  with 
him  many  years  in  great  confidence,  and 
they  had  mingled  minds ;  I  do  not  think 
he  could  have  found  any  wife  that  would 
have  made  him  so  happy.  The  woman 
was  very  attentive  and  civil  to  me ;  she 
pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with 
them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor 
Sack!  He  is  very  ill  indeed f.  We 
parted  as  never  to  meet  again.  It  has 
quite  broke  me  down«"  This  pathetick 
narrative  was  strangely  diversified  with 
the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a  man^s 
having  married  his  maid.  I  could  not  bnt 
feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15, 
while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked 
of  a  printed  letter  from  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Croft  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  in  which  he  advised 
him  to  read  to  the  end  of  whatever  books 
he  should  begin  to  read.  Johnson.  "This 
is  surely  a  strange  advice ;  yon  may  as 
well  resolve  that  whatever  men  yon  hap- 
pen to  get  acquainted  with,  you  are  1o 
keep  to  them  for  life.  A  book  may  be 
good  for  nothing ;  or  there  may  be  only 
one  thing  in  it  worth  knowing;  are  we 
to  read  it  all  through  t  These  Voyages 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volnmcs  of 
'  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,'  which  were 
just  come  out),  %Dho  will  read  thcra 
through?  A  man  had  better  work  his 
way  before  the  mast  than  read  them 
through  ;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats  and 
mice  before  they  are  read  throngh.  There 
can  be  little  entertainment  in  such  books ; 

employed  in  this  sitnation.— A  late  writer 
("  Environs  of  London,"  iv.  171),  sapposed 
that  the  following  inscription  in  the  church- 
yard of  thechnrcbof  LowLavton  In  Essex  was 
intended  to  commemorate  tnis  poet:— 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  David  Lewia, 
Esq>  who  died  the  6ih  day  of  April,  1740,  aged 
77  years;  a  great  favourJle  of  the  Muses,  as 
his  many  excellent  pieces  in  poetry  suffici- 
ently testify. 

<  inspired  verse  may  on  this  marble  live. 
But  can  no  honour  to  thy  ashes  give.' 

Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  above  named 

David  Lewis,  fourth  danghtcr  of  Newdlgatc 
Owsley.  Esq.  who  departed  this  life  the  lotb 
of  October,  1774,  agcfl  90  years." 

But  it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  this 
monument  was  erected  for  the  authour  of  the 
Verses  lo  Pope,  and  of  the  Tragedy  already 
mentioned ;  the  language  both  of  the  dedica- 
tion prefixed  to  that  piece,  and  of  the  dedi- 
cation addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburv, 
and  prefixed  to  the  Miscellaniei>,  1730,  de- 
noting a  person  who  OMved  In  a  lower  sphere 
tlian  this  Essex  Squire  seenu  to  have  done. 

f  [He  died  at  Oxford  in  his  SOth  year,  Dec. 
10,17»«.    M.J 
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one  set  of  S«Tftgefl  is  lik«  another."  Bos-s 
wcLL.  *'  I  do  not  thiak  the  pei^le  of 
Otaheite  can  be  reckoned  Savages.' 
Johnson.  "  Don't  cant  in  defence  of 
Savages."  Boswvx.  «<Tfaey  have  the 
art  of  navigation."  Johnson.  *'A  dog 
or  a  cat  can  iwim."  Bobwkll.  "  Thev 
carve  very  ingenioasly."  Johnson.  "  A 
cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail 
can  scratch."  I  perceived  this  was  none  of 
XhemoUia  temporafandi ;  >o  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  tliat  when  he 
came  to  College  he  wrote  his  first  exer- 
cise Ovioe  over,  bnt  never  did  so  after 
wards.  Miaa  An&Ma.  "  I  suppose,  sir, 
you  ooaid  not  make  them  better  1 '  John- 
aoH,  "  Yes,  madam,  to  be  sure,  I  coold 
make  them  belter.  Tboneht  is  better 
than  no  tbmgbt."  Mna  Adams.  *'  Do 
yon  think,  sir,  yon  could  make  your 
Ramblers  better?"  Johnbon.  "  Certainly 
I  coald."  BoBWELL.  **  I'll  i^  a  bet,  sir, 
yon  cannot."  Johnson.  "Bat  I  will, 
sir,  if  I  choose.  I  sbaii  make  tlie  best  of 
them  you  shall  pick  out  better."  Bo»- 
WKUi.  *'  But  you  may  add  to  them.  I 
will  not  allow  of  that."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  there  are  three  ways  of  making  them 
better  ;—puttiug  out,--adding,— or  cor- 
recting." 

Daring  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  passed  between  him  and 
me  on  tlie  subject  of  my  trving  my  for- 
tune at  the  English  bar.  Havuig  asked 
whether  a  very  extensive  acqnaintance  in 
London,  which  was  very  valuable  and  of 
great  advantage  to  a  man  at  large,  might 
not  be  prejndicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  pre- 
venting him  f^om  giving  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  his  business?— JOHNSON.  "  Sir, 
you  will  attend  to  business  as  business 
lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually 
employed,  yon  may  see  your  friends  as 
much  as  you  do  now.  Yon  may  dine  at 
a  Club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of 
the  members  every  night ;  and  you  may 
be  as  much  at  pnblick  places  as  one  who 
has  seen  them  all  would  wish  to  be.  But 
yon.  must  take  care  to  attend  constantly 
in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  yonr 
business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there 
(for  nolxkly  reads  now),  and  to  show  that 
yon  want  to  have  business.  And  you 
must  not  be  too  often  seen  at  publick 
places,  that  competitors  may  not  have  it 
to  say,  <  He  is  always  at  the  Playhouse 
or  at  Ranelagh,  and  never  to  be  found  at 
his  chaml>eis.'  And,  sir,  there  must  be 
a  kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a 
professional  man.  I  have  nothing  parti- 
cular to  say  to  yon  on  the  subject.  All 
this  I  should  say  to  any  one ;  I  should 
have  said  it  to  Lord  Tbarlow  twenty 
years  ago." 

The  Profession  may  probably  think 
this  representation  of  what  is  required  in 


a  Barrister  who  wonld  hope  for  success 
to  be  much  too  indulgent ;  but  certainly 
it  is,  that  as 

*'  The  wits  of.  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 
fAroe,** 

some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age,  who  have 
risen  high,  have  by  no  means  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  submit  to  that 
long  and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  • 
Plowdeu.a  Coke,  and  a  Hale  considered 
as  requisite.  My  respected  friend,  Mr. 
Langton,  has  shown  me  in  the  handwrit- 
iug  of  his  grandfather,  a  curious  account 
of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Lprd 
Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  which  that  great 
man  tells  him, '  That  for  two  years  after 
he  came  to  the  inn  of  court,  he  studied 
sixteen  hours  a  day  ;  however  (l>is  Lord> 
ship  added),  that  by  this  intense  apoli- 
cattou  he  almost  brought  himself  to  nis 
grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very  strong 
constitution,  and  after  reduced  himself  to 
eight  hours ;  but  that  he  would  not  advise 
any  body  to  so  much;  that  he  thought 
six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and  con- 
stancy, was  sufficient ;  that  a  man  must 
use  his  body  as  he  would  his  horse,  and 
his  stomach;  not  tire  him  at  once,  but. 
rise  with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  June  10,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  returned  to  Loudon ;  he  was  not 
well  to-day,  and  said  very  little,  employ- 
ing himself  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides. 
He  expressed  some  displeasure  at  me  for 
not  observing  sufficiently  the  various  ol)- 
jects  upon  the  road.  "  If  I  had  your  eyes> 
sir  (said  he),  I  should  count  the  passen- 
gers." It  was  wonderful  how  accurate 
his  observation  of  visual  objects  was, 
notwithstanding  his  imperfect  eyesight, 
owing  to  a  habit  of  attention. — ^That  he 
was  much  satisfied  with*  the  respect  paid 
to  him  at  Dr.  Adams's  is  thus  attested 
by  himself:  "  I  returned  last  night  from 
Oxford,  after  a  fortnight's  abode  with 
Dr.  Adams,  who  treat^  me  as  well  as  I 
could  expect  or  wish;  and  he  that  contents 
a  sick  man,  a  man  whom  it  ia  impossi. 
ble  to  please,  has  surely  done  bis  part 
well»."  ^ 

After  his  return  to  London  fVom  thiy 
excursion  I  saw  him  frequently,  botliave 
few  memorandums ;  I  shall  therefore  tiere 
insert  some  particulars  which  I  collected 
at  various  times. 

The  B«verend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  brother  to  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  was  from 
his  early  ^ears  known  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  obligingly  advised  liim  as  to  his 
studies,  and  recommended  to  him  the 
following  books,  of  which  a  list,  whibh 
he  has  been  pleased  to  communicate,  lies 
before  me  in  JohnsMi's  own  bandwrit^ 

•  **  Utten  to  Mn.  Thnile»''  vol.  U.  p.  vn. 
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lag  i—Univarml  History  (ancient J,— 
RoUin'B  Ancient  Bistory.  —  Puffen- 
dorf'g  Introduction  to  History. — Fer- 
tot*a  History  of  Knights  of  Malta.— 
Vertot's  Revolution  cf  Portugal.  — 
VertoVs  Revolution  of  Sweden,  — 
Cartels  History  qf  England. — Presenf 
State  of  England.  —  Geographical 
Grammar.— Prideaux* 8  Connection.— 
Nelson's  Feasts  and  Fasts.— Duty  qf 
Man.  —  Gentleman's  Religion.  —  Cla- 
rendon's History. — Watts's  Improve- 
ment qf  the  Mind.—  Watts*s  Logick. — 
Nature  Displayed.— Lowth's  English 
Grammar.  —  JBlackwell  on  the  Clas- 
eicks.—Sherlock's  Sermons,— BurneVs 
Life  qf  HaXe.—Dupin's  History  qfthe 
Church. — ShucJ(ford*s  Connections. — 
Law's  Serious  Call.— Walton's  Com- 
plete Angler,  —  Sandy's  Travels.  — 
Sprat's  History  qf  the  Royal  Society. 
— England's  Gazetteer. — Goldsmith's 
Roman  History. — Some  Commentaries 
on  the  Bible. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Jolin- 
son,  ttiat  a  gentleman  wlio  Iiad  a  son 
wliom  lie  imagined  to  have  an  extreme 
degree  of  timidity,  resolved  to  send  him 
to  a  pnbiick  school  that  he  might  acquire 
confidence ; — •*  Sir  (said'  Johnson),  this 
is  a  preposterons  expedient  for  removing 
his  infirmity;  sach  a  disposition  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  shade.  Placing  him 
at  a  public  school  is  forcing  an  owl  upon 
dav." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house 
^as  much  frequented  by  low  company  ; 
*'  Rags,  sir  (said  he),  will  always  make 
their  appearance  where  they  have  a  right 
to  do  it." 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living, 
he  said,  '*Slr,  the  servants,  instead  of 
doing  what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  the 
lable  in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the 
guests;  and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a 
company  as  to  steer  a  man  of  war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  John- 
son a  long  tedioDS  account  of  his  exer- 
cising his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result 
of  which  was  his  having  sentenced  four 
convicts  to  transportation.  Johnson,  in 
an  agony  of  impatience  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  companion,  exclaimed,  '*  I  heartily 
wish,  sir,  that  I  were  a  fifth.'' 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy 
was  read,  in  which  there  occarred  this 
line: 

**  Who  rules  o'er  freemeo  sboiiid  hiaiaelf  be 
free.»' 

The  company  having  admired  it  mveh, 
"I  cannot  agree  with  yon  (said  John- 
son) :  it  might  as  well  be  said, 

"Who  drives  fat  oxen  «boold  himself  be 
fat" 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of 


Mr.  Cator,  who  was  Joiaed  with  him  in 
Mr.  Thrale's  important  trust,  and  thns 
describes  him  *  :  **  There  is  mach  good 
in  his  character,  and  much  usefulness  in 
his  knowledge.''  He  found  a  cordial  so- 
lace at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Becken- 
ham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest ; 
and  where  I  find  more  and  more  a  hos- 
pitable welcome. 

Joliuson  seldom  encouraged  general 
censure  of  any  profession ;  bat  he  was 
willing  to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to 
the  various  departments  necessary  in  civi- 
liseed  life.  In  a  spleueiick,  sarcaslical, 
or  jocular  frame  of  mind,  however,  he 
would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying 
of  that  nature.  One  instance  has  been 
mentioned  t«  where  he  gave  a  sodden 
satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of  aa 
attorney.  The  too  iudiscriminale  admis- 
sion to  that  employment,  which  requires 
both  abilities  and  integrity,  has  givea 
rise  to  injurious  reflections,  which  are 
totally  inapplicable  to  many  very  re- 
spectable men  who  exercise  it  with  repu- 
tation and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time 
with  a  pertinacious  gentleman;  his  op> 
poneut,  who  had  talked  in  a  very,  pns- 
icling  manner,  happened  to  say,  '*  I  don't 
understand  you,  sir ;"  upon  which  John- 
son observed,  "  Sir,  I  have  found  you  an 
argument ;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find 
yon  an  understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (as 
Horace  late  Earl  of  Orford  was  often 
called),  Johnson  allowed  that  he  got  toge- 
ther a  great  many  curious  little  things^ 
and  told  them  in  an  elegant  manner. 
Mr.  Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more 
amiable  character  after  reading  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  but  never  was  one  of  the 
true  admirers  of  that  great  man  %.  We 
may  suppose  a  prejudice  conceived,  if 
he  ever  heard  Johnson's  account  to  Sir 
George  Staunton,  tliat  when  be  made  the 
speeches  in  parliament  for  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  "  he  always  took  care 
to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  say  every  thing  he  could  against 
the  electorate  of  Hanover."  The  cele- 
brated Heroick  Epistle,  in  which  John- 
son is  satirically  introduced,  has  bees 
ascribed  both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Mason.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Gourtenay's, 
when  a  gentleman  expressed  his  opinion 
that  tliere  was  more  energy  in  tliat  poem 
than  could  be  cxpecte<I  from  Mr.  Wal- 
pole;  Mr.  Warton,  the  late  Laureat, 
observed,  **  It  may  have  been  written 

•  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  rol.  ii.  p.  384. 
f  See  p.  IW. 

t  llu  his  Fottbumous  Works  he  hat  spoken 
ofJohoaon  la  the  most  coalcBiptiioas  maoaer  i 
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by  Walpole,  and  buckram*d  by  Ma- 
•on«." 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Haiies  for 
having  modernised  the  language  of  Uie 
ever  memorable  John  Haiies  of  Eton,  in 
■an  edition  which  bis  Lordship  publisiied,. 
of  that  writer's  works.  **  An  anthour's 
language,  sir  (said  he),  is  a  characteristl- 
•cal  part  of  liis  composition,  and  is  also 
characteristical  of  the  age  in  which  he 
writes.  Besides,  sir,  when  the  language 
is  changed,  we  are  not  sore  that  the  sense 
is  the  same.  No,  sir :  I  am  sorry  Lord 
Haiies  has  done  this." 

Here  It  may  be  observed,  that  bis  fre- 
iiuent  use  of  No,  air,  was  not  always  to 
intimate  contradiction  ;  for  he  would  say 
so  when  he  was  aboat  to  enforce  an  affir- 
mative proposition  which  bad  not  been 
deni«d,  as  in  the  instance  last  mentioned. 
•I  used  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  flag  of 
•defiance :  as  if  he  had  said, "  Any  argn- 
jnent  yon  may  offer  against  this  is  not 
jiist.  No,  sir,  it  is  nut."  It  was  like 
Falsta4f 's  "  I  deny  your  Major.*' 
-  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that 
he  took  the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by 
his  stori«s  and  his  wit,  and  of  his  under- 
standing by  the  remarks  which  he  re- 
•peated ;  being  always  sure  that  he  must 
be  a  weak  man  who  quotes  common 
things  with  an  emphasis  as  if  they  were 
oracles ;  Johnson  agreed  with  him  ;  and 
Sir  Joshua  having  also  observed)  that  the 
real  character  of  a  man  was  found  out  by 
his  amusements, — Johnson  added,  **  Yes, 
sir;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  plea- 
sures." 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general 
aversion  to  pun.  He  once,  however, 
endured  one  of  mine.  When  we  were 
talking  of  a  numerous  company  in  which 
lie  had  distinguished  himself  highly,  I 
said,  "  Sir,  yon  were  a  Cod  surrounded 
by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enough  for  you  1  at 
a  time  too  when  you  were  notching  for 
.  a  compliment?"  He  laughed  at  this  with 
a  complacent  approbation.  Old  Mr.  She- 
ridan observed,  upon  my  mentioning  it 
.to  him,  "  He  liked  your  compliment  so 
-well,  he  was  willing  to  take  it  with  pitn 

■  aattce.'*  For  my  own  part,  I  think  no 
innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry 

•should  be  suppressed:  and  that  a. good 

■  pnn  may  be  admitted  among  the  smaller 
.excellences  of  lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  Zfe  Cla- 
ris Oratoribua,  he  might  have  given  us 
an  admirable  work.    When  the  Duke  of 

.Bedford  attacked  tbe  ministry  as  vehe- 

•  mently  as  he  eoukl  for  having  taken  upon 
them  to  extend  the  time  for  the  ,inipor-. 
tatton  of  corn,  Lortl  Chatham,  in  his  first 


•  [It  IB  now  (1804)  known  that  the  «' Hc- 
i-oick  EpUUe"  was  written  by  Macon.    M.] 
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speech  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  b<ddlj 
avowed  himself  to  be  an  advber  of  that 
measure*  **  My  colleagues  (said  be),  as 
I  was  confined  by  indisposition,  did  me 
the  signal  honour  of  coming  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  sick  man  to  ask  his  opinion. 
But,  had  they  not  thus  condescended,  I 
should  have  taken  up  my  bed  and  walk- 
ed, in  order  to  have  delivered  that  opi- 
nion at  the  Council  Board."  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,  who  observed,  **  Now,  sir,  wc 
see  that  he  took  these  words  as  he  found 
them ;  without  considering,  that  though 
the  expression  in  Sciiplure,  talie  up  thy 
bed  and  walk,  strictly  suited  the  instance 
of  the  sick  man  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  who  would  of  course  be  supposed 
to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be 

f proper  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  lyin^ 
n  a  state  of  feebleness,  and  who  cer- 
tainly would  not  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
moving  at  all  that  of  carrying  his  bed." 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
newspaper  one  of  Mr.  Grattan*s  ani- 
mated and  glowing  speeches,  in  favour 
of  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  in  which  this 
expression  occurred  (I  know  not  if  ac- 
curately taken) :  "  We  will  persevere 
till  there  is  not  one  link  of  the  English 
chain  left  to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the 
meanest  beggar  in  Ireland;" — "  Nay,  sir 
(said  Johnson),  don't  you  perceive  that 
one  link  cannot  clank?" 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published  f,  as  John- 
son's, a  kind  of  parody  or  counteroart 
of  a  fine  poetical  passage  in  one  of  Mr. 
Burke's  speeches  on  American  Taxation. 
It  is  vigorously  but  somewhat  coarsely 
executed  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  suppose, 
is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  1  nope 
he  did  not  use  the  words  "vile  agents" 
for  the  Americans  in  the  House  of  Par. 
liameut ;  and  if  he  did  so,  in  an  extem- 
pore effusion,  I  wish  the  lady  had  not 
committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson 
the  greatest  respect;  and  when  Mr. 
Townshend,  now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  pc;- 
riod  when  he  was  Conspicuous  in  opposi- 
tion, threw  out  some  reflection  in  parlia- 
ment upon  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  a 
man  of  such  political  principles  as  John- 
son ;  Mr.  Burke,  though  then  of  the 
same  party  with  Mr.  Townshend,  stood 
warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend,  to 
whom,  he  justly  observed,  the  pension 
was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his  eml- 
nentliterary  merit.  I  am  well  assured  that 
Mr«  Townshend's  attack  upon  Johnson 
was  the  occaaion  of  his  "  hitching  in  a 
rhyme;"  for,  that  in  the  original. copy 
of  G^oldsmith's  character  of  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  ''Retaliation,"  another  person's 


t  "  Anecdotes,**  p.  43. 
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name  stood  in  the  conplet  where  Mr. 
Townshend  is  now  introdaced  : 
"Though  fraught  with  all  IfArn'ing,  kept 

straininffliU  throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Toumthend  to  lend  him 
a  Tote." 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among 
the  minutice  of  my  collection,  that  John- 
son was  once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  mtii- 
lia,  the  Trained  Bands  of  the  City  of 
Iiondon,  and  that  Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  the 
Mnsenm  in  Fleet  Street,  was  his  Colonel. 
It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in 
person  ;  bnt  the  idea,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, is  certainly  laughable.  He  upon 
that  occasion  provided  himself  with  a 
mnsket,  and  with  a  sword  and  belt,  which 
I  have  seen  hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom 
he  once  employed,  if  they  gave  him  no 
reason  to  be  displeased.  When  some- 
body talked  of  being  imposed  on^  in  the 
purchase  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  arti- 
cles, **  That  will  not  be  the  case  (said  he) 
if  yon  go  to  a  stately  shop,  as  I  always 
do.  In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  take  a  petty  advantage." 

An  authonr  of  most  anxious  and  rest- 
less vanity  being  mentioned,  •*  Sir  (said 
he)j  there  is  not  a  young  sapling  upon 
Farnassns  more  severely  blown  about  by 
«very  wind  of  criticism  than  that  poor 
fellow." 

Tlie  difference,  he  observed,  between 
a  well  bred  and  an  ill  bred  man  is  this : 
*^  One  immediately  attracts  your  liking, 
file  other  your  aversion.  You  love  the 
one  till  yon  find  reason  to  hate  him  ;  yon 
hate  the  other  till  yon  find  reason  to  love 
him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  bis  acquaintance 
had  fraudulently  made  a  purse  for  herself 
oat  of  her  husband's  fortune.  Feeling  a 
proper  compunction  in  her  last  moments, 
she  confessed  how  much  she  had  secreted ; 
bat  before  she  could  tell  where  it  was 
placed  she  was  seized  with  a  convulsive 
nt  and  expired.  Herhusband.said  he  was 
more  hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in 
him  than  by  the  loss  of  his  money.  "  I 
Cold  him  (said  Johnson),  that  he  should 
console  himself:  for  perhaps  the  money 
might  be/ound,  and  he  was  sure  that  his 
wife  was  gone.** 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded 
Johnson  of  his  having  been  in  company 
with  him  on  a  former  occasion.  "  I  do 
not  remember  it,  sir."  The  physician 
still  insisted;  adding  that  he  that  day 
wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  mast  have 
attracted  his  notice.  *'  Sir  (said  John- 
son), had  yon  been  dipped  in  Pactolus  I 
should  not  have  noticed  you," 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pJeasure  in  speak- 
ing in  his  own  style;  for  when  he  had 
estFelesaly  missed  H,  he  would  repeat  the 
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thought  translated  into  it.  Talking  of 
the  Comedy  of  /'  The  Rehearsal,"  he- 
said,  '*  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it 
sweet."  This  was  easy ;— he  therefore 
caught  himself,  and  pronounced  a  more 
round  sentence:  'Mt  has  not  vitality - 
enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefac^ 
tion." 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining 
"travels  for  assuming  a  feigned  character, 
saying  (in  his  sense  of  the  word),  **  He 
carries  out  one  lie ;  we  know  not  how. 
many  he  brings  back.'*  At  another  time,, 
talking  of  the  same  person,  he  observed, 
"  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom  you 
have  never  known  to  falsify  is  a  debt ; 
but  after  you  have  known  a  man  to- 
falsify,  your  assent  to  him  then  is  9 
favour,"  < 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he- 
admired  much  the  manner  in  which  Sir. 
Joshua  Reynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his 
"  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy."- 
He  observed  one  day  of  a  passage  in 
them,  «I  think  I  might  as  well  have 
said  this  myself:"  and  once  when  Mr. 
Langton  was  sitting  by  him,  he  read  one 
of  them  very  eagerly,  and  expressed 
himself  thus :  ''  Very  well,  Master  Rey. 
nolds;  very  well,  indeed.  But  it  will 
not  be  understood." 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting 
was  so  far  inferioar  to  Poetry,  that  the 
story  oi*  even  emblem  which  it  com^- 
municates  must  be  previously  knowfi« 
and  mentioned,  as  a  natural  and  laugha- 
ble instance  of  this,  that  a  little  Miss  on 
seeing  a  picture  of  Justice  with  the  scales 
had  exclaimed  to  me,  "  See,  there's  a 
woman  selling  sweetmeats;"  he  s^id, 
"  Painting,  sir,  can  illustrate,  bnt  cannot 
inform." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an 
apology  when  he  had  censored  anjnstly 
than  Johnson.  When  a  proof  sheet  of 
one  of  his  works  was  brought  to  him,  he 
found  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  a 
part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  to  read- 
it,  and  in  a  passion  desired  that  the  com- 
positor* might  be  sent  to  him.  Ilie 
compositor  was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent 
sensible  man,  who  had  composed  about 
one  half  of  his  **  Dictionary,"  when' in 
Mr.  Strahan's  printing-hoase ;  and  a  great 
part  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  wheik 
in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols ;  and  who  (in  his 
seventy-seventh  year),  when  in  Mr.  Bald.; 
win's  printing-house,  composed  a  part 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  concern* 
ing  him.  By  producing  the  manuscript 
he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that  he 

•  Compositor  iu  U\e  Printinff-houae  means 
the  perBoo  who  adjusts  the  types  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  stand  for  printinjr;  and 
arraojret  what  is  called  the/orm,  from  which, 
an  impression  is  taken. 
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wMs  not  to  Mame. — Upon  wblcb  John- 
son caiMliilly  find  earnestly  said  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  yonr  pardon ; 
Mr.  Compositor,  1  asic  yonr  pardon,  again 
und  again." 

His  generous  homanity  to  the  miserable 
was  almost  beyond  example.  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  well  attested  : — Coming 
home  late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor 
woman  lying  in  the  street,  so  ranch  ex- 
baasted  that  she  could  not  walk ;  he  took 
her  npon  his  back  and  carried  her  to  hisi 
honie,  where  he  discovered  that  she  was 
one  of  those  wretched  females  who  had 
Mien  into  the  lowest  state  of  vice,  po- 
verty, and  disease.    Instead  of  harshly 
■pbraidlng  her,  he  had  her  taken  care  of 
with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time,  at 
a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  re- 
ftored  to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living  *. 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  sin- 
gtilarly  happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature 
of  Papyrw$  Cfunor,  to  his  ingenious 
and  diverting  cross  readings  of  the  news- 
papers; it  being  a  real  name  of  an  an- 
cient Roman,  and  clearly  expressive  of 
tht  thing  done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  In  his  life  was  known  to  have 
uttered  what  is  called  a  buil:  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  toge- 
ther in  Devonshire,  complained  tliat  he 
had  a  very  bad  horse,  for  that  even  when 
going  down  hill  he  moved  slowly  step  by 
step.    "  Ay  (said  Johnson),  and  when 
he^oe*  up  hill  he  standi  ttilL" 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticula- 
ting in  company.    He  called  once  to  a 
gentleman   who   offended   him  in   that 
point,  "  Don't  attitudinise,*'  And  when 
another  gentleman  thought  he  was  giving 
additional  force  to  what  he  uttered,  by 
expressive  movements  of  bis  hands,  John- 
son fairly  seized  them  and  held  them 
down. 

■  An  aotbour  of  considerable  eminence 
having  engrossed  a  good  share  of  the 
oonversation  in  the  company  of  Johnson, 
and  having  said  nothing  but  what  was 
trifting  and  insignificant ;  Jc^nson,  when 
he  was  gone,  observed  to  us,  '*  It  is  won- 
derful what  a  difference  there  sometimes 
k  between  a  man's  powers  of  writing 
anil  ortalking.   ••••••  writes  with  great 

spirit,  bat  is  a  poor  talker ;  had  he  held 
his  tongue,  we  might  have  supposed  him 
to  have  been  restrained  by  modesty ;  but 
he  has  spoken  a  great  deal  to-day ;  and 
you  have  heard  what  stuff  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  cong^ 
d*iHre  has  not>  perhaps,  the  force  of  a 

•  TheelreaiBttance  tberefbre  alluded  tn  io 
Mr.  Conrtenay's  **  Poetical  Character"  of  him 
i«  strictly  true.  My  informer  wa«  Mr«.  Des- 
■loulins,  wlio  lived  many  jrears  in  Dr.  John- 
•on's  boii4e. 


command,  but  may  be  considered  onl^r 
as  a  strong  recomihendation : — **  Sir  (re- 
plied Johnson,  who  overheard  falm),  it 
is  such  a  recommendation,  as  if  I  shonkl 
throw  you  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs 
window  and  recommend  to  yoa  to  Call 

80ftt.'» 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  n 
social  hour  with  him  during  their  long 
acquaintance,  which  commenced  when 
they  both  lived  in  the  Temple,  bas  pre- 
served a  good  number  of  particulars 
concerning  him,  most  of  which  are  tob« 
found  in  the  department  of  Apophthegms, 
&c.  in  the  CfoHection  of  "  Johnson's 
Works."  But  he  has  been  pleased  to 
favour  me  with  the  following,  which  are 
original : 

"  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of 
Baretti,  a  consultation  of  his  friends  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solici- 
tor, in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  Among  others  present  were  Mr. 
Bnrke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  differed  in 
sentiments  concerning  the  tendency  of 
some  part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner 
was  to  make.  When  the  meetmg  was 
over  Mr.  Steevens  observed,  that  the 
question  between  him  and  his  friend  had 
been  agitated  with  rather  too  ranch 
warmth.  '  It  may  be  so,  sir  (replied 
the  Doctor),  for  Burke  and  I  should 
have  been  of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had 
no  audience.'*' 

**  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  cha* 
racter  in  which,  perhaps,  even  Mr.  Bos- 
well  never  saw  him.  His  curiosity  having 
been  excited  by  the  praises  t>estowed  oa 
the  celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at  Mary- 
bone  Gardens,  he  desired  Mr.  Steevens 
to  accompany  him  thither.  The  evening 
had  proved  showery  ;  and  soon  after  the 
few  people  present  were  assembled,  pub- 
lick  notice  was  given  that  the  condnctors 
to  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  &c.  were  so 
thoroughly  water-soaked  that  it  was  im- 
possible any  part  of  the  exhibition  should 
be  made.  '  This  is  a  mere  excuse  (says 
the  Doctor),  to  save  their  crackers  for  a 
more  profitable  company.  Let  us  both 
hold  up  our  sticks,  and  threaten  to  break 
those  coloured  lamps  that  surround  the 
Orchestra,  and  we  shall  soon  have  our 
wishes  gratified.  The  core  of  the  fire- 
works cannot  be  injured ;  let  the  differ* 
ent  pieces  be  touched  in  their  respective 
centres,  and  they  will  do  their  offices  as 
well  as  ever.* — Some  young  men,  who 
overheard  him,  immediately  began  the 
violence  he  had  recommended,  and  an 

t  This  has  been  printed  in  other  publics- 
tioHR,  "fall  to  the  fionnd.**  Bat  Johnson 
bimSeir  gave  me  the  trneexpreMion  which  be 
bud  iiseil  as  above;  moaning  that  the  recom- 
mendation lea  as  little  choice  ia  the  one  ca»e 
as  the  other. 
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attempt  was  i^peeiUly  made  to  fire  some 
of  tb«  wheels  whkh  appeared  to  have 
received  the  smallest  damage;  bat  to 
little  parpose  were  they  U|^ted»  for  most 
of  them  completely  failed.— The  anthoar 
of  'The  Rambler/  however,  may  be 
considered,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  ring- 
leader of  a  saceessfal  riot,  tbongfa  not  as 
a  skilAil  pyrotechnist." 

"  It  has  been  sapposed  that  Dr.  John- 
son, so  far  as  fashion  was  concerned,  was 
careless  of  his  appearance  in  pnblick. 
3at  this  is  not  altogether  trae,  as  the  fol- 
lowing slight  instance  may  show :— Gold- 
amith's  last  Comedy  was  to  be  represented 
daring  some  coart-monming ;  and  Mr. 
Steevens  appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  John- 
son, and  carry  him  to  the  tavern  where 
he  was  to  dine  with  others  of  the  Poet's 
flriends.  The  Doctor  was  ready  dressed, 
but  in  coloored  clothes ;  yet  being  told 
that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in  black, 
received  the  intelligence  with  a  profusion 
<tf  thanks,  hastened  to  change  his  attire, 
all  the  while  repeating  his  gratitude  for 
the  information  that  had  saved  him  from 
in  appearlince  so  improper  in  the  front 
ix>w  of  a  front  box.  <  1  would  not  (added 
he),  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed  so  re- 
trograde to  any  general  observance.'  *» 
•  *'  He  would  sontetlmes  found  his  dis- 
likes on  very  slender  circumstances. — 
Happening  one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flex- 
man,  a  Dissenting  Minister,  with  some 
oompliment  to  his  exact  memory  in  chro- 
nological matters;  the  Doctor  replied, 
'  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him,  sir.  That 
is  the  fellow  who  made  the  Index  to  my 
Ramblers,  and  set  down  the  name  of 
Milton  thus:— Milton,  Mr.  John.'" 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony :  **  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  for  Johnson,  that 
his  particularities  and  Ihiiltlea  can  be 
more  distinctly  traced  than  his  good  and 
amiable  exertions.  Conid  the  many  boan> 
ties  he  studiously  concealed,  the  many 
acCsof  humanity  he  performed  in  private, 
be  displayed  with  equal  circumstantiality , 
his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the 
blace  of  his  virtues  that  the  latter  only 
would  be  regarded." 

Though  flrom  my  very  high  admiration 
of  Johnson,  I  have  wondered  that  he  was 
not  courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the 
•minent  persons  of  histime,  it  oughtfairly 
to  be  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble 
Urtb,  who  lived  entirely  by  literature,  in 
short  no  anthour  by  profession,  ever  rose 
in  this  country  Into  that  personal  notice 
yrbich  he  did.  In  the  course  of  this  work 
a  numerous  variety  of  names  has  been 
mentioned,  to  which  many  might  be 
added.  I  cannot  omit  Lord  and  Lady 
Lttcan,  at  whose  house  he  often  enjoyed 
all  that  an  elegant  table  and  the  best 


company  can  contribute  to  happiness; 
he  found  hospitality  united  with  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments,  and  embellished 
with  charms  of  which  no  man  could  be 
insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  S2,  I  dined  with 
him  at  the  literary  Club,  the  last  time 
of  his  being  in  that  respectable  society. 
The  other  members  present  were  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lord  Etiot,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
lone.  He  looked  ill ;  but  had  such  a. 
manly  fortitude  that  he  did  not  trouble 
the  ccnnpany  with  melancholy  complaints. 
They  all  showed  evidem  marks  of  kind 
concern  about  him,  with  which  he  was 
much  pleased,  and  he  exertM  himself  to 
be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition 
allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends,  to  preserve 
so  estimable  a  life  as  long  as  human 
means  might  be  supposed  to  have  influ- 
ence, made  them  plan  for  liim  a  retreat 
from  the  severity  of  a  British  winter,  to 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy.  This  scheme 
was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious  resolution 
at  General  Paoli's,  where  I  had  ofien 
talked  of  it.  One  essential  matter,  how- 
ever, I  understood  was  necessary  to  be 
previously  settled,  which  was  obtaining 
such  an  addition  to  his  income  as  would 
be  sulficient  to  enable  him  to  defray  the 
expense  in  a  manner  becoming  the  first 
literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and, 
independent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the 
Authonr  of  I'he  Dictionary  op  ths 
Enoush  Lanouaok.  The  person  to  whom 
I  above  all  others  thought  I  should  apply 
to  negotiate  this  business  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor*,  because  I  knew  that  he 
highly  valued  Johnson,  and  that  Johnson 
highly  valued  his  Lordship;  so  that  it 
was  no  degradation  of  my  illustrious 
friend  to  solicit  for  him  the  favour  of 
such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned  what 
Johnson  said  of  him  to  me  when  he  was 
at  the  bar;  and  after  his  Lordship  was 
advanced  to  the  seals,  he  said  of  him, 
'*  I  would  pr^are  myself  for  no  man  in 
England  but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  I  am 
to  meet  with  him,  I  should  wish  to  know 
a  day  before."  How  he  would  have 
prepared  himself,  I  cannot  conjecture. 
Would  he  have  selected  certain  topicks, 
and  considered  them  in  every  view,  so  as 
to  be  in  readiness  to  argue  them  at  all 
points?  and  what  may  we  suppose  those 
topicks  to  have  been  ?  I  once  started  the 
curious  inquiry  to  the  great  man  who 
was  the  subject  of  this  compliment:  he 
smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
noldt,  who  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion 
with  me;  and  I  therefore,  thougn  per- 

•  Edward  Lord  Thorlow  fwhodied  Septem- 
ber n,  1806.    M.] 
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■onally  very  little  known  to  his  Lordihip, 
wrote  to  him*,  stutlng  the  case,  and  re- 

1  nesting  bis  good  offices  for  Dr.  Johnson, 
mentioned  thnt  I  was  obliged  to  setont 
for  Scotland  early  in  the  following  week, 
so  that  if  his  Lordship  sUoofd  have  any 
commands  for  me  as  to  this  pions  nego- 
tiation, be  wonld  be  pleased  to  send 
tbem  before  that  time;  otherwise  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  woold  give  all  attention 
to  It. 

This  application  was  made  not  only 
witbont  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
Johnson  himself,  bnt  was  utterly  un- 
known to  him,  nor  had  he  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  it.  Any  insinuations,  there- 
fore, which  since  his  death  have  been 
thrown  ool,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask 
what  was  superfluous,  are  without  any 
foundation.  Bi»t,  had  he  asked  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  superfluous;  fbr  though 
the  money  he  bad  saved  |m>ved  to  be 
more  than  his  friends  imagined,  or  than 
I  believe  he  himself,  in  his  carelessness 
concerning  worldly  matters,  knew*  it  to 
be,  had  be  travelled  upon  the  Continent, 
an  augmentation  of  bis  income  would 
by  no  means  have  been  unnecessary. 

On  Wednesday,  June  33, 1  visited  him 
in  the  morning,  after  having  been  pre^ 
sent  4t  the  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men 
executed  before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him, 
I  was  sure  that  human  life  was  not  ma- 
chinery, that  is  to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality 
planned  and  directed  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness 
and  misery,  so  many  instances  of  both, 
as  that  by  which  my  mind  waa  now 
clouded. 

Were  ii  noacbinery,  it  wonld  be  better 
than  it  is  in-  these  respecU,  though  less 
Boble«  as  not  being  a  system  of  moral 
government.  He  agreed  with  me  now, 
as  be  always  did,  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  liberty  of  the  bninan  will,  which 
has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  sa 
much  sophistry ;  '*  But,  sir,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  no  man  believes 
it.  If  a  man  should  give  me  arguments 
that  I  do  not  see,  though  I  conid  not  an^ 
swer  them,  should  I  believe  that  I  do  not 
see?"  It  will  be  observed,  that  Johnson 
at  all  times  made  the  Just  distinction  be- 
tween doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  and 
doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  pro- 
per for  unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
one  of  our  legnlar  olei^  will  proba- 
bly not  impress  their  minds  suflDciently  : 
they  should  be  attended  by  a  Methodist 

•  It  is  slranf  e  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  shosid 
have  related  that  the  application  wa*  made 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  could  to 
easily  have  been  inrormed  of  the  truth  by  in- 
quiring of  Sir  Joshua.  Sir  John's  careleasoess 
lo  ascertain  facts  is  rery  remarkable. 
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preacher  t ;  or  a  Fi^pish  priest.*'  Let  me 
fiowever  observe,  in  jastice  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Yilette,  who  has  been  Ordinary 
of  Newgate  for  no  lesa  than  eighteen 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has 
attended  nsany  hundreds  of  wretched 
criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  hnmane 
exhortations  have  been  very  effectnal.- 
His  extraordinary  diligence  is  highly 
pndse- worthy,  and  merits  a  diitinguiahed 
rewardt. 

On  Thursday,  June  S4,  I  dined  wilh^ 
him  at  Mr.  lUllv's,  where  were  the 
Rev.  Mr.  (noW  Dr.)  Knox,  master  of 
Tunbridge  school,  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of 
Sonthill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Pinkerton; 
anthonr  of  various  literary  performances, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.  At  my  desire 
old  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  ns  I  wa» 
earnest  to  have  Johnson  and  him  bronght 
together  again  by  chance,  that  a  recon- 
ciliation might  be  effected.  Mr.  Sheridan 
happened  to  come  early,  and  having> 
learned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there, 
went  away ;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  re- 
gret, that  my  friendly  intentions  were 
hopeless.  I  i^coUect  nothing  that  passed 
this  day,  except  Johnson's  qoicknesSf 
wlio,  when  Dr.  Beattie  observed,  as 
something  remarkable  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  that  ke  had  chaneed  to  see 
both  No.  1,  and  No.  10«0,  of  the  haekJ 
ney-cuaches,  the  first  and  the  last:  "  Why, 
sir  (said  Johnson),  there  is  an  equal  chance 
for  one's  seeing  those  twa  nnnsbevs  ai 
any  other  two.'*  He  was  clearly  right ; 
yet  the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  each 
of  which  is  in  some  degree  more  conspi. 
cuous  than  the  rest,  conld  not  but  strike 
one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  sight 
of  any  other  two  numbers. — ^Though  I 
have  neglected  to  preserve  bis  conversa- 
tion, it  was  perhaps  at  this  interview  that 
Dr.  Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it  which 
he  has  exhibited  in  his  **  Winter  Even, 
logs." 

On  Friday,  June  25>  I  dined  with  him 
at  General  Paoli's,  where,  be  says  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  *'  I  hive  to 
dine."  There  was  a  variety  of  dishes 
much  to  his  taste,  of  all  which  he  seemed 
to  me  to  eat  so  much  that  I  was  afraid 
he  might  be  hurt  by  it ;  and  I  whispered 
to  the  General  my  fear,  and  begged  he 
might  not  press  him.  "  AIhsI  (said  the 
General)  see  bow  very  ill  be  looks;  he 
can  live  bnt  a  very  short  time.  WonkI 
you  refuse  any  slight  gratifications  to  a 

t  A  friend  of  miae  happened  to  be  passing, 
by  a  jfteld  emtgrtration  in  the  environs  or 
London,  wlien  a  Methodist  preacher  quote<f 
this  passage  with  triumph. 

)  I  trust  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily 
ill  unison  with  the  Court,  will  have  Vie  Jui'tice 
and  irenerosity  to  obtain  prcfermpnt  for  this 
Reverend  Gentleman,  now  a  worthy  old  ser* 
vant  of  that  rosfDifleent  Corporation, 
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tnan  under  sentence  of  death  ?  There  is. 
a  komane  castom  in  Italy,  by  which  per- 
sons io  that  melancholy  sitaation  are  In- 
dulged with  having  whatever  they  like 
best  to  eat  and  drink,  even  with  expen- 
sive delicacies/' 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield 
by  Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day 
received  from  her,  and  had  the  pleasore 
to  hear  him  approve  of  them.  He  con- 
firmed to  me  the  trath  of  a  high  compli- 
ment which  1  had  been  told  he  had  paid 
to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to  him 
**The  Colombiade,"  an  epick  poem,  by 
Madame  du  Boccage : — '*  Madam,  there 
is  npt  any  thing  eqnal  to  yoar  descrip- 
tion of  the  sea  roand  the  North  Pole, 
in  yoor  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Captain 
Cook." 
'  On  Sonday,  Jane  27,  I  found  him 
rather  better.  I  mentioned  to  him  a 
^oong  man  who  was  going  to  Jamaica 
with  bis  wife  and  children,  in  expecta- 
tion  of  being  provided  for  by  two  of  her 
brothers  settled  in  that  island,  one  a  cler- 
gyman, and  the  other  a  physician.  John- 
son. *'  It  is  a  wild  scheme,  sir,  unless  he 
has  a  positive  and  deliberate  invitation. 
Tbere  was  a  poor  girl,  who  used  to  come 
about  me,  who  had  a  cousin  in  Barba- 
does,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her,  espressed  a 
wish  she  should  come  out  to  that  Island, 
and  expatiated  on  the  comforts  and  hap- 
piness of  her  situation.  The  poor  girl 
went  out :  her  cousin  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  asked  her  how  she  could 
think  of  comine.  '  Because  (said  she) 
you  invited  me.  — '  Not  I,'  answered  the 
cousin.  The  letter  was  then  produced. 
<  I  see,  it  is  true  (said  she),  that  I  did 
invite  you  :  but  I  did  not  think  you  would 
come.'  They  lodged  her  in  an  outhouse, 
where  she  passed  her  time  miserably ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  an  opportunity 
she  returned  to  England.  Always  tell 
this,  when  yon  hear  of  people  going 
abroad  to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of 
being  well  received.  In  the  case  which 
yon  meption,  it  is  probable  the  clergy- 
man spends  all  he  gets,  and  the  physician 
does  not  know  how  mnch  he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, with  General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot 
(formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  some  other  company.  Talk- 
ing of  Jibrd  Chesterfield ;  ^  Jqhnson. 
"His  mafii^er  was  exquisitely  elegant, 
and  he  had  more  knowledge  than  I  ex- 
pected." BoswEix,  "  Did  ypu  find,  sir, 
pis  conversation  to  be  of  a  snperiour 
style  1"  Johnson,  **  Sir,  in  the  conver- 
sation which  I  had  with  him  I  had  the 
best  right  to  superiority,  for  it  was  uppn 
philology  and  literature."  Lprd  Eliot, 
who  had  travelled  at  the  same  time  with 
Mri  Stanhope,  Xord  ChesterfieM's  natu- 


ral son,>istiy  observed,  that  it  was  strange 
that  a  man  who  showed  he  had  so  much 
afl'ection  for  his  son  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
did,  by  writing  so  many  long  and  anxi- 
ous letters  to  him,  almost  all  of  them 
when  be  was  Secretary  of  State,  which 
certainly  was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of 
disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  his 
son  a  rascal.  His  Lordship  told  us,  that 
Foote  had  intended  to  bring  on  the  stage 
a  father  who  had  thus  tutored  bis  son^ 
and  to  show  the  son  an  honest  man  to 
every  one  else,  but  practising  his  father's 
maxims  upon  him,  and  cheating  himit 
Johnson.  '*  I  am  mnch  pleased  with  this 
design ;  but  I  think  there  was  no  occa-* 
sion  to  make  the  son  honest  at  all.  No  ; 
he  should  be  a  consummate  rogue :  the 
contrast  between  honesty  and  knavery, 
would  be  the  stronger.  It  should  be  con- 
trived BO  that  the  father  should  be  the 
only  sufferer  by  the  son's  villany,  and 
thus  there  would  be  poetical  justice." 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr. 
Walter  Harte.  *'  I  know  (said  he)  Harte 
was  your  Lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was 
also  tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family.- 
Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you  recollect  any 
particulars  that  he  told  yon  of  Lord 
Peterborough?  He  is  a  favourite  of 
mine,  and  is  not  enough  known ;  his 
character  has  been  only  ventilated  in. 
party  pamphlets."  Lord  Eliot  saidy  if 
Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good  as  to  ask 
him  any  questions,  he  would  tell  what  he 
could  recollect.  Accordingly  somethings 
were  mentioned.  '*  But  (said  bis  Lord- 
ship) the  best  account  of  Lord  Peterbof 
rough  that  I  have  happened  to  meet 
with,  is  in  *  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.^ 
Carleton  was  descended  of  an  ancestor 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer ;  and,  what 
was  rare  at  that  time,  had  some  know- 
ledge of  engineering."  Johnson  said,  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot 
bad  it  at  Port  Eliot ;  but,  after  a  eood 
deal  of  inquiry,  procured  a  copy  in  hoth 
don,  and  sent  itto  Johnspn,  who  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to 
bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had 
read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an 
air  of  truth  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its 
authenticity ;  adding,  with  a  smile  (in 
allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having  recently 
been  raised  to  the  peerage),  **X  did  not 
think  a  young  Jbord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  it)  the  English  hisi 
tory  that  was  not  known  to  me." 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after 
we  went  up  to  the  drawlngroo'm  ;  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as 
his  audience  increased.  He  said,  '*  He 
wished  Lord  Orford's  pictures  and  Sir 
Ashton  Lever's  Miiseuni  might  be  pur* 
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ehaaed  by  the  pnbllclr,  beentne  both  tbe 
noney,  niid  the  pktarei,  and  the  eorioii- 
ties  woald  remain  io  the  coantry ;  where- 
as  if  they  were  sold  into  another  kingdoffl, 
Ibe  nation  woald  indeed  t;et  some  money, 
bat  would  lose  the  pictures  and  earioslties, 
Which  it  would  be  desirable  we  should 
have,  for  improvement  in  taste  and  natu- 
ral history.  The  only  question  was,  as 
the  nation  was  much  In  want  of  money, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a 
larae  priee  ttom  a  foreign  State  f 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion 
of  the  dHTerence  between  intuition  and 
sagacity;  one  being  immediate  in  its 
.  effect,  the  other  requiring  a  circuitous 
process;  one  he  observed  was  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  the  other  the  note  of  the 
mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up 
the  argument  against  him,  and  main- 
tained that  no  man  ever  thinks  of  the 
note  qf  the  miTtd,  not  adverting  that 
though  that  figurative  sense  seems  strange 
to  us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is  truly  not  more 
forced  than  Hamlet's  "  In  my  mind*s 
fge,  Horatio,"  He  persisted  much  too 
long,  and  appeared  to  Johnson  as  potting 
himself  forward  as  his  antagonist  with  too 
much  presumption :  upon  which  he  called 
to  him  in  a  loud  tone,  **  What  is  it  you 
are  contending  for,  if  yon  be  contend- 
ing?"—And  afterwards  imagining  that 
the  eentleman  retorted  upon  him  with  a 
kind  of  smart  drollery,  he  said,  **  Mr. 
•••••,  it  does  not  become  you  to  talk 
so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule  Is  not  your 
talent ;  you  have  there  neither  intuition 
•or  sagacity .'*~The  gentleman  protested 
that  he  had  intended  no  improper  ft-ce- 
dom,  but  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short  pause,  during 
which  we  were  somewhat  uneasy.— 
Johnson.  "Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 
Ybu  were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too 
ihort."  Mr.  •••••.  "Sir,  I  am  ho- 
noured by  yonr  attention  in  any  way." 
Johnson.  "  Come,  sir,  let's  have  no  more 
Of  it.  We  offended  one  another  by  our 
eontentlon ;  let  us  not  offend  the  com- 
pany by  our  compliments." 

He  now  said,  ''^He  wished  much  to  go 
to  Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the 
winter  in  England."  I  said  nothing,  but 
enjoys}  a  secret  satisfnction  in  thinking 
that  I  had  taken  the  most  eflfecfual  mea- 
sures to  make  such  a  scheme  practicable. 
■  On  Monday,  June  28, 1  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the 
following  letter : 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWBIX,  B6Q. 
"SIB, 

*<  I  SHOULD  have  answered  year  letter 
immediately;  if  (being  much  engaged 
wh^n  I  received  il)  I  had  not  put  it  in 


my  pocket,  and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this 
morning. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  the 
suggestion  ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it 
as  far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail.  Is 
Dr.  Johnson's  merit.-~But  it  will  t>e  ne> 
cessary,  if  I  should  be  so  «nfortan«te  as 
to  miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with  Sir 
Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask,— in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting 
him  out.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  na 
all,  if  such  a  man  should  perish  for  want 
of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  healtli. 
"  Yours,  &c. 

**  Thuhlow." 

This  letter  gave  me  a  very  high  satis- 
faction ;  I  next  day  went  and  showed  it 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  ex- 
eeedingly  pleased  with  it.  He  thought 
that  I  should  now  communicate  the  ne. 
gotiatioR  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  mieht 
afterwards  complain  if  the  attention  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured  should  be 
too  long  concealed  from  him.  I  intended 
to  set  out  for  Scotland  next  morning: 
but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted  that  I 
should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson 
and  I  might  dine  with  him,  that  we  tliree 
might  talk  of  his  Italian  Tour,  and,  as 
Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  "have  It 
all  out."  I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was 
told  by  him  that  he  was  rather  better  to* 
day.  BoswBUL.  "  I  am  very  anxious 
about  you,  sir,  and  particularly  that  you 
should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  whidi 
I  believe  is  your  own  wish."  Johnson* 
**  It  Is,  sir."  BoswELL.  "  You  have  no 
objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it 
would  require."  Johnson.  "  Why,  no, 
sir." — Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  parti, 
cular  account  of  wliat  had  been  done, 
and  read  to  him  the  lMt6  Chancellor's 
letter. — He  listened  with  much  attention ; 
then  warmly  said,  "  This  is  taking  pro. 
digious  pains  about  a  man." — "  O,  sir 
(said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection),  yonr 
friends  would  do  every  thing  for  you." 
He  paused,— grew  more  and  more  agi. 
tated— till  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  exdaimed  with  fervent  emotion, "  Geo 
bless  you  all."  I  was  so  affected  that  I 
also  shed  tears. — After  a  short  silence,  he 
renewed  and  extended  his  grateftil  bene* 
diction,  "  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jkscts 
Crkist's  sake."  We  both  remained  for 
some  time  unable  to  speak. — He  rose 
suddenly  and  quitted  the  room,  quite 
melted  In  tenderness.  He  stayed  but  a 
short  time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firm- 
ness ;  soon  after  he  returned  I  left  him, 
having  first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  next  day.— I  never 
was  again  under  that  roof  which  I  liad  so 
long  reverenced. 
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On  Wednesday,  Jone  90,  the  friendly 
confidential  dinner  witii  Sir  Joshoa  Rey- 
nolds took  place,  no  other  com|>any  being 


present.  Had  I  known  that  this  was  the 
last  time  that  I  shoald  enioy  in  this  world 
the  conversation  of  a  fnend  whom  I  so 


mnch  respected,  and  ftom  whom  I  de- 
rived so  mnch  instniction  and  entertain- 
ment, I  should  have  been  deeply  affected. 
When  I  now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed 
that  a  single  word  should  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine 
in  our  expectations  that  we  expatiated 
with  confidence  on  the  liberal  provision 
which  we  were  sure  woukl  be  made  for 
him,  conjecturing  whether  rouniftcence 
would  be  displayed  in  one  large  donation, 
"or  in  an  ample  increase  of  his  pension. 
He  himseif  catched  so  much  of  our  en- 
thusiasm as  to  allow  himself  to  suppose 
it  not  impossible  that  our  hopes  might  in 
one  way  or  other  be  realised.  He  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  his  pension 
donbledtlian  a  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds ; 
**  For  (said  he)  though  probably  I  may 
not  live  to  receive  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  conscious- 
ntes  that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of 
kis  life  in  splendour,  how  long  soever  it 
might  be."  Considering  what  a  moderate 
proportion  an  income  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  bears  to  innumerable  for- 
tanes  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  a  man  so  truly  great  should 
think  it  splendour. 

•  As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  libe- 
rality of  friendship,  he  told  us,  that  Dr. 
Brock lesby  had  upon  this  occasion  offered 
film  a  hundred  a  year  for  his  life.  A 
grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye,  as  he 
spoke  this  In  a  faltering  tone. 

Sir  Joshoa  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter 
his  imagination  with  agreeable  prospects 
of  happiness  in  Italy. .  '*  Nay  (said  he), 
I  must  not  expect  much  of  that :  when  a 
nan  goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how 
he  breathes  the  air,  he  can  enjoy  very 
little," 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living 
in  the  country,  which  Johnson,  whose 
melancholy  mind  required  the  dissipation 
of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habitu- 
ated himself  to  consider  as  a  kind  of 
mental  imprisonment.  '*  Yet,  sir  (said 
I),  there  are  many  people  who  are  con- 
tent to  live  in  the  country."  Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intellectnal  world  as  in 
the  physical  world :  we  are  told  by  natu- 
ral philosophers  that  a  body  is  at  rest  in 
the  place  that  is  At  for  it :  they  who  are 
content  to  live  in  the  country  are  Jit  for 
the  country." 

Talking  of  varioos  enjoyments,  I  ar- 
gitird  that  a  refinement  of  taste  was  a 
disadvantage,  as  they  who  have  attained 


to  It  must  be  seMomer  pleased  than  those 
who  have  no  nice  discrimination,  and  are 
therefore  satisfied  with  every  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way.  Johnson.  '*  Nay, 
sir ;  that  is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour 
to  be  as  perfect  as  yon  can  in  every 
respect." 

1  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds's  coach  to  the  entry  of  Bolt  Court. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go 
with  him  to  his  house;  I  declined  it, 
from  an  apprehension  that  my  spirits 
would  sink.  We  bade'adien  to  each  other 
affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he 
had  got  down  upon  the  foot  pavement,  he 
called  out,  "  Fare  you  well ;"  and,  with- 
out looking  back,  sprung  away  with  a 
kind  of  pathetick  briskness,  if  I  may  nse 
that  expression,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
a  stnigele  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  Im. 
pressM  me  with  a  foreboding  of  our  long, 
long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to 
have  the  chance  of  talking  over  my  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Lord  Chancellor;  but 
the  multiplicity  of  his  Lordship's  impor- 
tant engagements  did  not  allow  of  It ;  so 
I  left  the  management  of  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  had 
the  mortification  of  being  informed  by 
Mrs.  Thrale,  that  "  what  she  supposed  he 
never  believed  *  ''  was  true ;  namelyj 
that  she  was  actually  going  to  marry 
Signer  Pioxzi,  an  Italian  musick  master. 
He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  in 
vain.  If  she  would  publish  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  her  on  the  subject,  we 
should  have  a  full  view  of  his  real  senti- 
ments. As  it  is,  onr  judgment  must  be 
biased  by  that  diaracteristick  specimen 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  us : 
"  Poor  Thrale,  I  thought  that  either  her 
virtue  or  her  vice  would  have  restrained 
her  firom  such  a  marriage.  She  is  now 
become  a  subject  for  her  enemies  to  exult 
over ;  and  for  her  friends,  if  she  has  any 
left,  to  foivct  or  pity  +." 

It  most  be  admitted  that  Johnson  de- 
rived a  considerable  portion  of  happiness 
frofn  the  comforts  and  elegances  which 
lie  enjoyed  in  Mr.  Thrale's  family;  but 
Mrs.  Thrale  assures  us  he  was  indebted 
for  these  to  her  husband  alone,  who 
certainly  respected  him  sincerely.  Her 
words  are,  "  Veneration  for  hit  virtus, 
reverence  for  his  talents,  delight  in  Ma 
conversation y  and  habitual  endurance  of 
a  yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon  me, 
and  qf  tohich  he  contentedly  o&re  his 
share  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 

•  **  Utters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  If.  prfge 
37S. 

t  Dr.  Johnson's  Letter  to  Sir  John  Hawkius, 
"  Life,*  p.  570. 
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fmad$  nuffoonto  long  wUh  Mr.  Joiiii- 
M>o ;  but  the  perpetual  confinement  I 
will  own  to  have  been  terrifying  in  the 
Met  peare  t^four  friendehip,  and  itk- 
•ome  in  the  last ;  nor  could  I  pretend 
to  upport  it  without  help,  when  mp 
coadjutor  W€U  no  more  * ,"  Aliul  liow 
different  is  this  from  the  declarations 
which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Tlirale  make 
in  his  lifetime,  witbont  a  single  mormnr 
against  any  pecnliariiies  or  against  any 
one  circnmstance  which  attended  tlieir 
iAMimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man 
whose  Life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  goard  my  readers  against  the 
mistaken  notion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  charac- 
ter, which  this  lady's  *<  Anecdotes"  of 
him  SQggest;  for,  ftx>m  the  very  natore 
and  form  of  her  book,  **  it  lends  decep- 
tion lighter  wings  to  fly." 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  (says  an  emi- 
nent critick  f),  that  she  has  comprised  in 
a  small  volame  all  that  she  coald  recol- 
lect of  Dr.  Johnson  in  iwentp  pears, 
during  which  period,  doubtless,  some  se- 
vere tilings  were  said  by  him ;  and  they 
who  read  the  book  in  two  houra  natu- 
rally enough  snppose  that  bis  whole  con- 
versation was  of  this  complexion.  Bnt 
the  fact  is,  I  have  been  often  in  his  com- 
pany, and  never  once  heard  him  say  a 
severe  thing  to  any  one ;  and  many  others 
can  attest  the  same.  When  he  did  say  a 
severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extorted  by 
ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge,  or 
by  extreme  vanity  or  affectation. 

"  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy  (adds 
he)  are  pecaliMriy  worthy  of  notice : 

<'  It  is  said  t,  '  That  natural  rough 
nen  qf  hie  manner  *o  qften  mentioned 
would,  notwithatandina  the  regvlarilM 
of  hie  notions,  buret  through  them  all 
from  time  to  time;  and  he  once  bade 
a  verp  celebrated  ladp,  who  praised 
him  with  too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or 
perhaps  too  strong  an  emphasis  Cwhich 
always  offended  himj,  eonsider  what 
her  jUatterp  wa»  worth  b^ore  she 
chohed  him  with  it.* 

"  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be 
ciwtrasted  with  this.— The  person  thus 
represented  as  being  harshly  treated, 
though  a  very  celebrated  lady,  was  then 
Just  come  to  London  from  an  obscure 
situation  in  the  country.  At  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  one  evening  she .  met  Dr. 
JohQson,  She  very  soon  began  to  pay 
her  court  tp  hinf  in  the  most  fulsome 
strain,  '  Spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  dear 
madam,'  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it 
on,  *  pray,  mad^m,  let  us  have  no  more 

•  ♦'  Anepdote*,"  p.  993. 
f  Who  hut  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  \v|tb 
his  remark*. 
I  "  Auecdbte*,"  p.  183. 


of  this;'  he  rejoined.  Not  paying  any 
attention  to  these  warnings,  she  coUtinued- 
still  her  eulogy.  At  length,  proroked  by 
this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of  com- 
pliment, he  exclaimed,  *  Dearest  lady, 
consider  with  yourself  what  yonr  flattery 
is  worth  before  you  bestow  it  so  freely.* 

"  How  diffierent  does  this  story  appear, 
when  accompanied  with  alt  these  circum- 
stances which  really  belong  to  it,  bnt 
which  Mrs.  Thfale  either  did  not  know 
or  has  suppressed. 

"  She  says,  in  another  place  •,  *  One 
gentleman,  however,  who  dined  at  a 
nobleman's  house  in  his  company  and 
that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  to  whom  I  was 
obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  willing* 
to  enter  the  lists  in  d^fknce  qf  King- 
William's  character;  and  having  op- 
posed and  contradicted  Johnson  two  or 
three  times,  petulantly  enough,  the 
master  qf  the  house  began  to  fed  tcit. 
ea$y,  and  expect  disagreeable  conse- 
quences; to  avoid  which  he  said,  loud 
enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear, — Our 
friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in  alt- 
this,  except  Just  to  relate  at  club  tO' 
morrow  nine  he  tetued  Johnson  at  din- 
ner to-day;  this  is  all  to  do  himself 
honour.— M>,  upon  my  word  (replied 
the  other),  I  see  no  honour  in  it,  what' 
ever  you  may  do.—  Well,  sir  (returned 
Mr.  Johnson,  sternly),  if  you  do  not 
see  the  honour,  I  am  vire  J  Ceel  the. 
disgrace.* 

*'  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale 
was  not  in  the  company,  though  he  might 
have  related  the  story  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A. 
friend,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  was. 
present ;  and  it  was  not  at  the  house  <^ 
a  nobleman.  On  the  observation  being 
made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a 
gentleman's  contradicting  Johnson,  that 
he  had  talked  for  the  honour,  &c.  the 
gentleman  muttered  in  a  low  voice,  '  I 
see  no  honour  in  it;'  and  Dr.  Johnson 
said  nothing :  so  all  the  rest  (though  bien 
troueee)  is  mere  garnish." 

I  have  had  occasion  several  tiroes  in. 
the  course  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the 
incorrectness  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  to  parti- 
culars  which  consisted  with  my  own 
knowledge.  But  indeed  she  has,  in  flip- 
pant terms  enough,  expressed  her  dis* 
approbation  of  that  anxious  desire  of 
authenticity  which  prompts  a  person  who 
is  to  record  conversations  to  write  them 
down  at  the  moment  i.  Unanestionably,- 
if  they  are  to  be  recorded  at  all,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  This  lady 
herself  says t,  "  To  recollect,  however, 
and  to  repeat  the  sayings  qf  Dr.  John- 
son  is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by 
the  writers  of  his  JL\fe;  as  his  life,  at 

♦  "  Anecdotes,  p.  S4S,  t  Ibid.  p.  44, 

t  ibid.  p.  88. 
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ieatt  since  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
'  -congiated  in  little  else  than  talking, 
'  when  he  was  not  employed  in  some 
>  ■  serious  piece  qf  work.  She  boasts  of 
'  Iter  having  kept  a  commonplace  book ; 

•  and  we  find  sne  noted,  at  one  time  or 
I  -other,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  speci- 
'  mens  of  the  conversation  of  Dr  Johnson 
I          and  of  those  who  talked  with  him  ;  but 

tiad  she  done  it  recently,  they  probably 
'^onld  have  been  less  erroneoos ;  and  we 
should  have  been  relieved  from  those  dis- 
agreeable doubts  of  their  authenticity  with 
which  we  most  now  peruse  them. 

■She  says  of  him  *,  "  He  was  the  most 
charitable  qf  mortals,  without  being 
what  we  call  an  active  friend.  Admir- 
■  able  at  giving  counsel ;  no  man  saw 
>his  way  so  clearly;  but  he  won  Id  not 
stir  a  finger  for  the  €usistance  qf  those 
to  whom  he  was  willing  enough  to  give 
advice"  And  again  on  the  same  page, 
"  ^  you  wanted  a  slight  favour,  you 
■must  apply  to  people  qf  other  disposi- 
tions ;  for  not  a  step  would  Johnson 
'move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a 
i  society,  to  repay  a  compliment  which 
might  be  useful  or  pleasing,  to  write  a 
letter  qf  request,  ^c.  or  to  obtain  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  more  for  a 
friend  who  perhaps  had  already  two 
or  three.    No  force  could  urge  him  to 

•  diligence,  no  importunity  could  con- 
■guer  his  resolution  to  stand  still.** 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such 
<>pportnmiies  of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson 
sbonld  appear  so  little  acquainted  with 
4iis  real  character.  I  am  sorry  this  lady 
does  not  advert  that  she  herself  contra- 
-diets  the  assertion  of  his  being  obstinately 
<1efective  in  the  petites  morales,  in  the 
little  endearing  charities  of  social  life, 
in  conferring  smaller  favours;  for  she 
»ay  s  f ,  "-  Dr.  Johnson  W€U  liberal  enough 
4ngranting  literary  assistance  toothers, 
J  think  ;  and  innumerable  are  the  Pre- 
faces, Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Dedica- 
tions, which  he  used  to  make  for  ^ople 

'  who  begged  qfhUn,**  I  am  certam  that 
a  more  active  friend  has  rarely  bee'n 
found  in  any  age.  This  work,  which  I 
fondly  hope  will  rescue  his  memory  from 
-obloquy,  contains  a  thousand  instances  of 
"his  benev<dent  exertions  in  alnaost  every 
way  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  particu- 
larly in  employing  his  pen  with  a  gener- 

.  ous  readiness  for  those  to  whom  its  aid 
could  be  useful.  Indeed  his  obliging  acti- 
vity in  doing  little  offices  of  kindness, 
both  by  letters  and  personal  application, 

•  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
'In  his  character ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this 

I  can  appeal  to  a  number  of  his  respect- 
.  able  friends  :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 

•  "  Anecdotes,'*  p.  51.    '     t  ibid.  p.  |93. 


Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Malone,  the  BI«hop 
of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Chambers. — And  can  Mrs.  Thrale 
forget  the  advertisements  which  he  wrote 
for  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion contest;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and 
her  mother ;  the  playful  and  even  trifling 
verses  for  the  amusement  of  her  and  her 
daughters ;  his  corresponding  with  her 
children,  and  entering  into  their  minute 
concerns,  which  shows  him  in  the  most 
amiable  light? 

She  relates*   that  < Mr.  Ch— Im— ley 


unexpectedly  rode  up  to  Mr.  Thrale's 
carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale  and  she 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  travelling ;  that 


he  paid  them  all  his  proper  complimentB, 
but  observing  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 


reading,  did  not  sec  him,  *'  tapt  him 
gently  on  the  shoulder,  *  "fis  Mr. 
Ch— Im— ley ;'  saysmy  husband.  •  Well, 
sir-andwnatif%tislAr.C)\—\m—\e\% 
says  the  other,  sternly,  just  lifting  his 
eyes  a  moment  from  his  book,  and  re- 
turning to  it  again  ufith  renewed  avi- 
dity.' "  This  surely  conveys  a  notion  of 
Johnson  as  if  he  had  been  grossly  rude  to 
Mr.  Gholmondeley  t,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  always  loved  and  esteemed.  If,  there- 
fore, there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for  Df. 
Johnson's  character  would  have  disposed 
her  to  state  any  thing  that  could  soften  it. 
Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence  as  to 
what  Mr.  Gholmondeley  told  ber?-^that 
Johnson,  who  had  known  him  from  his 
earliest  years,  having  been  made  sensible 
of  what  had  doubtless  a  strange  appear- 
ance, took  occasion,  when  he  afterwards 
met  him,  to  make  a  very  courteous  and 
kind  apology.  There  is  another  little  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  but  remark. 
Her  book  was  published  in  1785 ;  she  had 
then  in  her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  dated  in  1777 1»  which  begins 
thus :  "  Cholmondeley's  story  shocks  me, 
if  it  be  true,  which  I  can  hardly  think, 
for  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  it :  I  am 
very  sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed." 
Why  then  publish  the  anecdote  1  Or  if 
she  did,  why  not  add  the  circumstajices, 
with  which  she  was  well  acquainted? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  de- 
scribes him  $ :  "  Ever  musing  till  he 
was  called  out  to  converse,  and  con- 
versing till  the  fatigue  qf  his  friends^ 
or  the  promptitude  qf  his  own  temper 

•  "Anecdotes," p.  458. 

t  Georfe  James  Cholmondeley,  Efq.  crand/> 
■on  of  OMrge,  third  Earl  of  Cbotmnndetey, 
aod  one  of  the  CommiMioDeri  of  Excise;  a 
l^enttenan  respected  for  his  abilities  and  ele- 
gance of  manners. 

X  •'  Letters  to  Mrs.  Ttirale,"  Vol.  II.  p.  \%, 

\  "  Autedotet,"  p.  33. 
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to  take  oj^enee,  consigned  him  back 
again  to  Ment  meditation.*'  Yet,  in 
the  siinie  book  *,  she  telle  us,  **  He  wa*, 
however,  eeldom  inclined  to  be  silent 
when  any  moral  or  literary  question 
was  started  ;  and  it  was  on  such  occa- 
sions that,  like  the  Sa^e  in  *  Raaselas/ 
he  ^oke,  and  attention  watched  his 
lips  ;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closed 
his  periods,*' — His  conversation,  indeed, 
was  so  far  Aroia  ev&rfatiffuing  his  friends, 
that  they  regretted  when  it  was  inter- 
rapted  or  ceased,  and  coald  exclaim  in 
Milton's  langui^e, 
'*  With  thee  coBvetalag,  I  forgot  all  time.'' 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too 
ranch  in  behalf  of  my  illnstrioas  friend 
in  sayine,  that  however  smart  and  enter- 
taining Sf  rs.  Thrale's  "  Anecdotes  "  are, 
they  must,  not  be  held  as  good  evidence 
against  him  ;  for  wherever  an  instance  of 
harshness  and  severity  is  told,  I  beg 
leave  to  donbt  its  perfect  anthenticity ; 
for  thoa^h  there  may  have  been  some 
foundation  for  it,  yet,  like  that  of  his 
reproof  to  the  "  very  celebrated  lady,"  it 
may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  narration  as 
to  be  ver^  unlike  the  real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following 
anecdote  t  is  to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  as 
extremely  deficient  in  affection,  tender- 
ness, or  even  common  civility.  "  When 
I  One  dap  lamented  the  loss  of  a  first 
cousin  killed  in  America,—*  Prithee, 
my  dear  (said  hej,  have  done  with 
canting;  how  would  the  world  be  the 
worse  jor  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all  your  re- 
lations were  at  once  spitted  like  larks, 
and  roasted  for  Prestb's  supper?— 
(Pi-esto  was  the  dog  that  lay  under  the 
table  while  we  talked)" — I  suspect  this 
too  of  exaggeration  and  distortion.  I 
allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry  speech ; 
but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  appear,  as 
told  by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  present : 

**  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very 
lieartily  upon  larks,  laid  down  her  knife 
and  fork,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  *  O, 
my  dear  Johnson,  do  you  know  what  has 
happened  ?  The  last  letters  from  abroad 
have  brought  us  an  account  that  our  poor 
cousin's  head  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball.'  Johnson,  who  was  shocked  both 
at  the  fact  and  her  light  unfeeling  manner 
of  mentioning  it,  replied,  "  Madam,  it 
would  give  you  very  little  concern  if  all 
your  relations  were  spitted  like  those 
larks,  and  drest  for  Presto's  supper  j;." 

•  "  Anecdote*,"  p.  S03.  t  Ibid.  p.  63. 

I  Upon  mentioning  this  to  mv  friend  Mr. 
Wilked,  be,  with  his  usual  readiness,  plea- 
santly matched  it  with  the  follow  iog  $enti- 
mental  anecdote.  He  was  invited  by  a  younar 
man  offMshion  at  Paris,  to  sup  with  bini  and 
a  lady  who  had  been  for  some  time  liis  mis- 
frese,  but  with  whom  he  was  going  to  part. 


It  10  with  concern  that  I  find  myaelf 
obliged  to  animadvert  on  the  inaccaracies 
of  Mrs.  PiosuBi's  '*  Anecdotes,"  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon  her  little  collection.  B«t  as 
from  Johnson's  long  residence  under  Mr. 
Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy  with  her, 
the  arconnt  which  she  has  given  of  him 
may  have  made  an  unfavourable  and  an- 
just  impression,  my  doty,  as  a  faithful 
bi<^rapner,  has  obligetl  nie  reloctantly  lo 
perform  this  unpleasing  task. 

Having  left  the  pious  negotiation,  m 
I  called  It,  in  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here 
insert  what  relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote 
to  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  on  July  6,  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  I  am  going,  I  hope,  in  a  few 
days,  to  try  the  air  of  Derbyshire,  bqt 
hope  to  see  yon  before  I  go.  Let  me, 
however,  mention  to  yon  what  I  have 
much  at  heart.— If  the  Chancellor  slMmbl 
continue  his  attention  to  Mr.  Boawdi^s 
request,  and  confer  with  you  on  the  means 
of  relieving  my  languid  state,  I  am  very 
desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ask- 
ing money  upon  false  pretences.  I  desire 
you  to  represent  to  his  Lordship,  what, 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive 
to  be  reasonable,— That,  if  I  grow  much 
worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leave  my  phy- 
sicians, to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of 
travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign 
counti-y  ;— That,  if  I  grow  much  better, 
of  which  indeed  there  is  now  little  ap- 
pearance, I  shall  not  wish  to  leave  my 
friends  and  my  domestick  comforts ;  for 
I  do  not  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity ; 
yet  if  I  should  recover,  cnriosity  would 
revive. — In  my  present  state,  I  am  de- 
sirous to  make  a  struggle  for  a  Uttle  longer 
life,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a 
softer  climate.  Do  for  me  what  yon  can.'* 
He  wrote  to  me,  July  26 :  "I  wish  your 
affairs  could  have  permitted  a  longer  and 
continued  exertion  of  your  seal  and  kind- 
ness. They  that  have  your  kindneaa  may 
want  your  ardour.  In  the  mean  time  I 
am  very  feeble  and  very  dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshna  Reyaoids 
I  was  informed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  called  on  him,  and  acquainted  him 
that  the  application  had  not  been  snccesa- 
ful ;  but  that  his  Lordship,  after  speaking 
higiily  in  praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man 

He  said  to  Mr.  Willces  that  he  really  felt  very 
much  for  her,  she  was  fn  such  distress;  and 
that  he  meant  to  make  her  a  presenfrof  two 
hunitred  louls-d'oni.  Mr.  Wilkes  obserred  tJbe 
behaviour  of  Mademoiselle,  whosigbed  indeed 
very  piteoiisly,  and  assumed  every  pathetick 
air  of  grief;  but  eat  nolesi  than  three  French 
pigeons,  which  are  as  large  as  English  part- 
ridges, besides  other  things.  IVfr.  Wilkes 
whispered  the  gentleman,  **  We  oRen  say  in 
England,  Excessive  son-ow  is  exeeedvug  ttty, 
but  1  never  Jieard  Exeessive  strme  is  atetsd- 
hur  hungry.  Perhaps  one  hundred  will  do." 
Xpe  j ' «--•-  -L-  n_» 


'pe  geatleman  took  the  hint. 
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f         who  WAS  an  honour  to  his  country,  de- 

{  sired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know  that, 

j         on  granting  a  mortgage  of  his  pension, 

I         b6  should  draw  on  his  Lordship  to  the 

I         unonnt  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds ; 

I         and  thai  hia  Lordship  explained  the  mean- 

I         ing  of  the  mortgage  to  be  that  he  wished 

i         the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such  a 

I  manner  that  Dr.  Johuson  should  appear 

to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation. 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  that  he  had  by  the 

same  post  eommonicated  all  this  to  Dr. 

Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the 
Occasion  will  appear  Arom  what  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 

Ashbourne,  Sept.  0.  "  Many  words  I 
hope  are  not  necessary  between  ^ou  and 
rae,  to  convince  you  what  gratitude  is 
excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's 
liberality,  and  your  kind  offices. 

"  i  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chan- 
.eelior,  which,  when  you  have  read  it, 
>oa  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head, 
or  any  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it 
to  him:  had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  I 
should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  fa- 
vour of  your  intervention." 

"  TO  THB  LORD  HIGH  CHAMCEUjOR*. 
**  MY  LORD, 

"  After  a  lung  and  not  inattentive  ob- 
servation of  mankind,  the  generosity  of 
your  Lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not  less 
woader  than  gratitude.  Bounty  so  libe- 
rally bestowed  I  should  gladly  receive,  if 
my  condition  made  it  Jiecessary ;  for,  to 
such  a  mind,  who  wouki  not  be  proud  to 
own  his  obligations  i  But  it  has  pleased 
CSoD  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure 
of  health  that  if  I  should  now  appropriate 
so  much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good, 
I  could  not  escape  firom  myself  the  charge 
i  of  advancing  a  false  daim.    My  journey 

to  the  continent,  though  I  once  thought  it 
necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged 
by  my  physicians ;  and  I  was  very  de- 
airons  that  your  Lordship  should  be  told 
of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event 
▼ery  uncertain ;  for  if  I  grew  mucii  bet- 
ter, I  should  not  t>e  wiilinK>  if  much 
worse,  not  able,  to  migrate.— Your  Lord- 
•hip  was  first  solicited  withiuit  my  know- 
ledge ;  but,  when  I  was  told  that  yon 
were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your 
patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a 

•  Sir  JoshHS  Rejnokls,  on  account  ef  the 
excellence  both  of  the  lentimeni  and  expres- 
sion of  tbii  letter,  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he 
•bowed  to  M>roe  of  his  friends ;  one  of  whom, 
who  admired  it,  being  allowed  lo  perute  it 
leisureir  at  borne,  a  copy  was  made,  and  found 
tes  way  into  the  newtpaperi  and  mafatines. 
It  wis  transcribed  with  sooie  Inaccuracies.  1 
print  it  from  the  origioal  draft  in  Johnson's 
own  handarricing* 


refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  time 
to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in 
imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  receptioD 
has  been  scarce  a  disappointment ;  and, 
from  your  Lordship's  kindness,  I  hayje 
received  a  benefit  which  only  men  like 
you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall  now  live 
mihi  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of 
my  own  merit.  1  am,  my  iard, 
*'  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
**  Most  grateful,  and 

'<  Most  humble  servant, 
"  Sept.  1784."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstaiti 
from  presuming  to  make  any  remarks,  or 
to  offer  any  conjectures. 

Haviiig,  after  repeated  reasonings, 
brought  Dr.  Johnson  to  agree  to  my  re- 
moving to  Londmi,  and  even  to  furnish 
me  with  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he 
had  opposed  ;  I  wrote  to  him  requesting 
he  would  write  them  for  me  ;  he  was  ae 
good  as  to  comply,  and  I  shall  extract 
tliat  part  of  his  letter  to  me  of  June  11, 
as  a  proof  bow  well  he  could  exhibit  a 
cautious  yet  encouraging  view  of  it : 

*'  I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  re« 
member,  that  virtua  est  vitivm  fugere: 
the  first  approach  to  riches  is  securitv 
from  poverty.  The  condition  upon  which 
vou  have  my  consent  to  settle  in  London 
18,  that  your  expense  never  exceeds  your 
annual  income.  Fixing  this  basis  of 
security,  you  cannot  be  hurt,  and  yoa 
may  be  very  much  advanced.  The  loss 
of  your  Scottish  business,  which  is  all 
that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possi- 
bilities  that  open  here  upon  you.  If  yon 
succeed,  the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an 
end;  every  body  will  think  that  done 
right  which  ends  happily ;  and  though 
your  expectations,  of  which  1  wou)d  not 
advise  you  to  talk  too  much,  should  not 
be  totally  answered,  you  can  hardly  fail 
to  get  friends  who  will  do  for  you  all  that 
your  present  situation  allows  you  to  hope  j 
and  if,  after  a  few  years,  you  should  re- 
turn  to  Scotland,  you  will  return  with  a 
mind  supplied  by  various  conversation, 
and  many  opportunities  of  inqniry,  with 
much  knowledge,  and  materials  for  re- 
flection and  instruction." 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson,  thirtv 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  still 
retaining  for  her  all  the  tenderness  of 
affection. 

**  to  THS  RKVntBNO  MR.  BAOSBAW,  AT 
BROMLEY  t. 
«  SIR, 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  in 
the  year  1753  you   committed   to  the 

\  tScap.93S. 
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I^oand  my  dear  wife.  I  now  entreat 
yonr  permission  to  lay  a  stone  upon  her; 
«Bd  have  sent  the  ioscription,  that,  if  yon 
ikiid  it  proper,  you  may  signify  yoar 
allowance. 

'*  Yon  will  do  roe  a  great  favoar  by 
showing  the  place  where  she  lies,  that 
the  stone  may  protect  her  remains. 

*'  Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  yoo  fw  the 
inscription*,  and  procure  it  to  be  en- 
graved. You  wiil  easily  believe  that  I 
shrink  ftrom  this  monmftal  oflice.  When 
it  is  done,  if  I  have  strength  remaining, 
I  will  visit  Bromley  once  again,  and  pay 
you  part  of  the  respect  to  which  you  liave 
a  right  fromj  reverend  sir, 

•   **  Your  most  bumble  servant, 
"   »*July  la,  iTSi."       **  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Langton :  "  I  cannot  but  think  that  in 
my  languid  and  anxious  state,  I  have 
some  reason  to  complain  that  I  receive 
from  you  neither  inquiry  nor  consolation. 
You  know  how  much  I  value  your  friend- 
ship, and  with  what  confidence  I  expect 
your  kindness,  if  I  wanted  any  act  of 
tenderness  that  you  could  perform ;  at 
least,-  if  yon  do  not  know  it,  I  think  your 
ignorance  is  your  own  fault.  Yet  how 
long  is  it  that!  have  lived  almost  in  your 
neighbourhood  without  the  least  notice. 
— I  do  not,  however,  consider  this  neglect 
as  particularly  shown  to  me  ;  I  hear  two 
of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the 
same  complaint.  But  why  are  all  thns 
overlooked  ?  Yoo  are  not  oppressed  by 
sickness,  you  are  not  distracted  by  busi- 
ness ;  if  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of 
leisure :— And  allow  yourself  to  be  told 
that  no  disease  is  more  to  be  dreaded  or 
avoided.  Rather  to  do  nothing  than  to 
do  good  is  the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded 
mind.    Boilean  says  to  his  pupil, 

'  Que  le$  vers  ne  soient  pas  voire  eternel 

empM, 
Cultivez  v»i  amis.*— 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modern 
language  is  content  to  term  indolence, 
will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by  resolu- 
tion, render  in  time  the  strongest  faculties 
lifeless,  and  turn  the  flame  to  the  smoke 
of  virtue. — I  do  not  expect  nor  desire  to 
see  you,  because  1  am  much  pleased  to 
find  that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with 
^on,  and  I  should  think  you  neither  ele- 
gant nor  grateful  if  yon  did  not  study  her 
gratification.  You  will  pay  my  respects 
to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the  young 
people.— I  am  going  northward  for  a 
while,  to  try  what  help  the  country  can 
give  me ;  bat,  if  you  will  write,  the  letter 
will  come  after  me." 
,  Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to 

•  Printed  in  his  Works. 


Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  flatteriag 
himself  that  he  might  be  in  some  degree 
relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  several t>r 
his  friends,  from  which  I  shall  select 
what  appears  to  me  proper  for  publica- 
tion, without  attending  nicely  to  chrono- 
logical order. 

To  Dr.  Brocklesby  he   writes,  Ash- 
bourne, July  30.    "  The  kind  attention 
which  yoQ  have  so  long  shown  to  my 
health  and  happiness,  makes  it  as  randi 
a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest,  to 
give  yon  an  account  of  what  befalls  me 
when  accident  recovers  t  me  from  yo«r 
immediate  care.— The  jonrney  of  the  first 
day  was  performed  with  very  little  sense 
of  fatigue ;  the  second  day  brought  me  to 
Lichfield,  withont  much  lassitude ;  bat  I 
am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have  bore  such 
violent  agitation  £or  many  days  together. 
Tell  Dr.  Heberden  that  in  the  coach  I 
read  *  Giceronianus,'  which  I  concluded 
as  I  entered  Lichfield.  My  affection  and 
understanding  went  along  with  Erasmaa, 
except  that  once  or  twice  he  somewhat 
unskilfully   entangles   Cicero's   civil  or 
moral  with  his  rhetorical  character.— I 
staid  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but,  being 
unable  to  walk,  had  oo  great  pleasnre, 
and  yesterday  (19th)  I  came  hither,  where 
I  am  to  try  what  air  and  attention  can 
perform.- Of  any  improvement  in  ray 
health  I  cannot  yet  please  myself  with 
the  perception.  •  •  •  •  •  •.—The  asthma 

has  no  abatement.— Opiates  stop  the  fit 
so  that  I  can  sit  and  sometimes  lie  easy, 
but  they  do  not  now  procure  me  the 
power  of  motion ;  and  1  am  afraid  that 
my  general  strength  of  body  does  not 
increase.  The  weather  indeed  is  not 
benign ;  bat  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose 
strength  depends  upon  the  weather!— I 
am  now  looking  into  Floyer,  who  lived 
with  his  asthma  to  almost  his  ninetieth 
year.  His  book  by  want  of  order  is  ob- 
scure :  and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of 
the  same  kind  with  mine.  Something 
however  I  may  perhaps  learn. — My  appe- 
tite still  continues  keen  enough  ;  and  what 
I  consider  as  a  symptom  of  radical  health, 
I  have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw  sum- 
mer ft-uit,  of  which  I  was  less  eager  a 
few  years  ago.— You  will  be  pleased  to 
communicate  this  account  to  Dr.  Heber- 
den, and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  let 
me  have  your  joint  opinion. — Now— 
abite  cttr«;— let  me  inquire  after  the 
CInbt." 

July  31.  "  Not  recollecting  that  Dr. 
Heberden  might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought 

t  [Tliis  is  probably  an  errour  either  of  the 
transcript  or  the  press,  hemovn  seems  to  be 
the  word  intended.    M.l 

t  At  the  Essex  Head,  Essex  Street. 
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vour  letter  loqg  in  coming.  But,  yoa 
I  know,  nocitura  petuntur,  the    letter 

I        ■  which  I  80  macfa  desired  tells  me  that 

I  have  lost  one  of  my  best  and  (en- 
I  derest  A*iends*.    My  comfort  is,  that  he 

I  appeared  to  live  like  a  ipan  that  had  al- 

I  ways  before  his  eyes  the  ft^gility  of  our 

K resent  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I 
ope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judge. 
— Your  attention,  dear  sir,  and  that  of 
Dr.  Heberden,to  my  health,  is  extremely 
I  kind.    I  am  loath  to  think  that  I  grow 

worse ;  and  cannot  fairly  prove,  even  to 
my  own  partiality,  that  I  grow  much 
better." 

August  5.  '*  I  return  yon  thanks,  dear 
sir,  for  your  unwearied  attention,  both 
medicinal  and   friendly,    and   hope   to 
prove  the  effect  of  your  care  by  living 
to  acknowledge  It." 

.  August  12.  **  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to 
baye  me  in  your  thoughts,  and  mention 
my  case  to  others  as  you  have  opportu- 
nity.   I  seem  to  myself  neither  to  gain 
nor  lose  strength.     I  have  lately  tried 
raitk,  but  have  yet  found  no  advantage, 
and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid. 
My  appetite  is  still  good,  which  I  know 
k  dear  Dr.  Heberden's  criterion  of  the 
vis  vit(B, — As  we  cannot  now  sec  each 
other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  can- 
not think  with  what  warmth  of  expecta- 
tion I  reckon  the  hours  of  a  post-day." 

August  14.  "  I  have  hitherto  sent  you 
only  melancholy  letters;  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  some  better  account.    Yesterday 
the  asthma  remitted,  perceptibly  remit- 
ted, and  I  moved  with  more  ease  than  I 
have  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.     May 
Odd  continue  his  mercy. — ^This  account 
I  would,  not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a 
lover  of  complaints  or  complainers,  and 
yet  I  have  smce  we  parted  uttered  no- 
thing till  now  but  terronr  and  sorrow.— 
Write  to  me,  dear  sir." 

August  16.  "  Better,  I  hope,  and  bet- 
ter.   My  respiration  gets  more  and  more 
ease  and  liberty.    I  went  to  church  yes- 
terday, after  a  veiy  liberal  dinner,  with- 
out any  inconvenience;  it  is  Indeed  no 
long  walk,  but  I. never  walked  it  without 
difficulty,  since  I  came,  before.  •••••• 

the  intention  was  only  to  overpower  the 
seeming  vi»  inertiis  of  the  pectoral  and 
pulmonary  muscles. — I  am  favoured  with 
a  degree  of  ease  that  very  much  delights 
me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race 
upon  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. — If  I 
were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  see  or  to 
show  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dark 
side,  I  might  say, 

*  Quid  te  extmpta  Juvat  splnis  de  phtribus 
vnaf* 

The   nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the 
•  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer. 


water  rises,  though  it  does  not  rise  very 
fast.  Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the 
good  that  we  have.  The  remission  of 
one  disease  will  enable  nature  to  combat 
the  rest—The  squills  I  have  not  neg- 
lected; for  I  have  taken  more  than  a 
hundred  drops  a  day,  and  one  day  took 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  according 
to  the  popular  equivalent  of  a  drop  to  a 
grain,  is  more  than  half  an  ounce.— I 
thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  attention  in 
ordering  the  medicines ;  your  attention 
to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the  virtue  of 
medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the  bene- 
volence of  the  prescriber,  how  soon  should 
I  be  well!" 

August  19.  "  The  relaxation  of  the 
asthma  still  continues,  yet  1  do  not  trust 
it  wholly  to  itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and 
then  with  an  opiate.  I  not  only  perform 
the  perpetual  act  of  respiration  with  less 
labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer  inter- 
vals of  rest,  and  with  greater  fl-eedom  of 
motion. — I  never  thought  well  of  Dr. 
James's  compounded  medicines  ;  his  in- 
gredients appear  to  me  sometimes  ineffi- 
cacious and  trifling,  and  sometimes  hete- 
rogeneous and  destructive  of  each  other. 
This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition 
of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains, 
in  which  there  are  four  grains  of  eraetick 
tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  thebaick  tinc- 
ture. He  that  writes  thus  surely  writes 
for  show.  The  basis  of  his  medicine  is 
the  gum  ammoniacnm,  which  dear  Dr; 
Lawrence  used  to  give,  but  of  which  I 
never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  you 
please,  let  this  medhcine  alone.  The 
squills  have  every  suffrage,  and  in  the 
squills  we  will  rest  for  the  present." 

August  31.  '*The  kindness  which  yon 
show,  by  having  me  in  your  thoughts 
npon  all  occasions,  will,  I  hope,  always 
fill  my  heart  with  gratitude.  Be  pleased 
to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir  George  Baker 
for  the  consideration  which  be  has  be- 
stowed upon  me. — Is  this  the  Balloon 
that  has  been  so  long  expected,  this  bal- 
loon to  which  I  subscribed,  but  without 
payment?  It  is  pity  that  philosophers 
have  been  disappointed,  and  shaitoe  that 
they  have  been  cheated  ;  but  I  know  not 
well  how  to  prevent  either.  Of  this 
experiment  I  have  read  nothing ;  where 
was  it  exhibited  7  and  who  was  the  man 
that  ran  away  with  so  much  money  t— 
Continue,  dear  sir,  to  write  often,  and 
more  at  a  time ;  for  none  of  your  pre- 
scriptions operate  to  their  proper  uses 
more  certainly  than  your  letters  operate 
as  cordials." 

August  26.  '*  I  suffered  yon  to  escape 
last  post  without  a  letter,  but  yon  are  not 
to  expect  such  indulgence  very  often ;  for 
I  write  not  so  mnch  because  I  have  any 
thing  to  say,  as  becanse  I  hope  for  an 
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Miwer  i  «nd  the  vacancy  of  my  Itfe  here 
makes  a  letter  of  great  value. — I  have 
here  UtUe  company  and  little  amnae- 
meot,  and  thos  abandoned  to  the  cod> 
templation  of  my  own  miseries  I  am 
something  gloomy  and  depressed;  this 
too  I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I 
think,  useful,  but  I  seldom  take  more 
than  one  grain.— Is  not  this  strange  wea- 
ther t  Winter  absorbed  the  spring,  and 
now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had 
summer.  But  let  not  our  kindness  for 
each  other  imitate  the  inconstancy  of  the 
seasons." 

'  Sept.  2.  "Mr.  Windham  has  been 
here  to  see  me ;  he  came,  I  think,  forty 
miles  out  of  his  way,  and  suid  about  a 
day  and  a  half;  perhaps  I  make  the  time 
shorter  than  it  was.  S!uch  conversation 
I  tihitll  not  have  again  till  I  come  back 
to  the  regions  of  literature;  and  there 
Windham  is,  inter  HelUu*  Luna  mi- 
nores,"  He  then  mentions  the  effects  of 
certain  medicines,  as  taken ;  that  "  Na- 
ture is  recovering  its  original  powers, 
and  the  functions  returning  to  their  pro- 
per state— €rOj>  continue  his  mercies, 
and  grant  me  to  nse  them  rightly." 

Sept.  0^  **•  Do  you  know  the  Duke 
and  Uttchess  of  Devonshire!  And  have 
>ou  ever  seen  Chats  worth?  I  was  at 
Chataworth  on  Sfonday :  I  had  seen  it 
before,  hut  never  when  its  owners  were 
at  home:  I  was  very  kindly  received, 
and  honestly  pressed  to  stay  ;  but  I  told 
Oiem.  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  inmate 
of  a  great  house.  «But  I  hope  to  go.agaiu 
some  time." 

Sept.  11.  "  I  think  nothing  grows 
worse,  but  all  rather  better,  except  sleep, 
and  tliat  of  late  has  been  at  its  old  pranks. 
Last  eveniiift  I  felt  what  I  had  not  known 
for  a  long  time,  an  inclination  to  walk  for 
amusement ;  I  took  a  short  walk,  and 
came  back  again  ^either  breathless  nor 
fatigued.- Tliis  has  been  lugloomy,  frigid, 
ungenial  summer,  but  of  late  it  seems  to 
mend ;  I  hear  the  heat  sometimes  men- 
tioned, but  I  do  not  Ceel  it ; 

'  Prmttrea  wiMmMt  teUdp.jam  i»  torptre 

M(RfN<f 

Febrt  eaUt  tata^*  ■■.■■'  » 
I  hope,  however^  with  good  helpj^  to  find 
means  of  supporting  a  winter  at  home, 
and  to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  is 
doing,  and  what  ought  to  be  doing  in  the 
.world.  I  have  no  company  here„  and 
iihall  naloi'ally  come  home  hungry  for 
conversation.— To  wish  yon,  dear  sir, 
more  leisure  would  not  be  kind ;  but 
-what  leisnre  you  have  yon  must  bestow 
upon  me.'* 

•  It  Is  remarkable  that  m  good  a  Latin 
■iholar  as  Johnson  should  have  Men  so  inat- 
taniive  t^  tlie  metra,  as  hy  i^iiataktf.to  harr 
written  tteUtu  iiMlead  ofignes^' 


Sept.  16.  '  **  I  have  now  let  yon  alone 
for  a  long  time,  having  indeed  little  to 
say.  Yoa  charge  me  somewhat  unjustly 
with  IttKury.  At  Chatsworth,  yon  should 
remember,  that  I  have  eaten  bnt  once  ; 
and  the  Doctor,  with  whom  I  live,  f<A- 
lows  a  milk  diet.  I  grow  no  fatter, 
though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  difttnrbed 
by  physick,  never  fails  me. — I  now  grow 
weary  of  solitude,  and  think  of  removing 
next  week  to  Lichfield,  a  place  of  more 
society,  but  otherwise  of  leas  conveni- 
ence. When  I  am  settled,  I  shall  write 
igain.- Of  the  hot  weather  that  yon  men- 
tioned, we  have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire 
very  much,  and  for  myself  I  seldom  feel 
heat,  and  suppose  that  my  frigidit>^  ia 
the  effect  of  mv  distemper ;  a  supposition 
which  naturally  leada  me  to  hope  that  a 
hotter  climate  may  be  useful.  But  I 
hope  to  stand  another  English  winter." 

Lichfield,  Sept.  20.  '*  On  one  day  I 
had  three  letters  about  the  air  balloon: 
yours  was  far  the  best,  and  has  enabled 
me  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  the  conn- 
try  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amusement. 
In  amusement,  mere  amusement,  I  am 
aftraid  it  must  end,  for  I  do  not  find  that 
its  course  can  be  directed  so  as  that  it 
should  serve  any  purposes  of  communi- 
cation :  and  it  can  give  no  new  intelli- 
gence of  the  sute  of  the  air  at  different 
heights  till  they  have  ascended  above  the 
height  of  mountains,  which  they  seem 
never  likely  to  do.  I  came  hither  on  the 
iTth.  How'long  I  shall  stay  I  have  not 
determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone  and  mv 
astlima  much  remitted,  but  I  have  feu 
myself  a  little  declining  these  two.  days, 
or  at  least  ta-dAy ;  but.  such  vicissitudes 
must  be  expected.  One  day  m^y  be 
worse  than  another;  but  this  last  month 
is  far  better  than  the  former :  if  the  next 
should  be  as  much  better  than  this,  1 
shall  run  about  the  twnw  on  my  own 
legs." 

October  6.  "  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I 
do<not  much  lament :  to  make  new  baJr 
loons  is  to  repeat  the  Jest  again.  We  now 
know  a  method  of  mounting  into  the  air, 
and,  I  think,  are  not  likely  to  know  more. 
The  vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can 
guide  them ;  and  they  can  gratify  no  cu- 
riosity till  we  mount  with  them  to  greater 
heights  than  we  can  reach  without ;  till 
we  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  which  we  have  yet  not  done. 
We  know  tlie  state  of  the  air  in  all  iu 
regions,  to  the  top.  of  Teneriffe,  and 
therefore  learn  nothing  from  those  who 
navigate  a  balloon  below  the  clonds.  Ilie 
first  experiment,  however  was  bold,  and 
deserved  applause  and  reward.  But  since 
it  has  been  performed,  and  Its  event  is 
known,  I  bad  rather  now  find  a  medicine 
that  can  ease  an  asthraa«'' 
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October  85.  **  You  write  to  me  with 
a  zeal  tliat  animates,  and  a  tenderness 
tliat  melts  me.  1  am  not  afraid  either  of 
a  joaraey  to  London,  or  a  residence  in 
it.  I  came  down  with  little  fatigne,  and 
am  now  not  wealcer.  In  the  smoky 
atmosphere  I  was  delivered  from  the 
dropsy,  which  1  consider  as  the  original 
and  radical  disease.  The  town  is  my 
element  * ;  there  are  my  ft-iends,  there 
are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not  yet 
bid  farewell,  and  there  are  my  amnse- 
ments.  Sir  Joshua  toM  me  fong  ago, 
that  my  vocation  was  to  poblick  life, 
and  I  hope  stiU  to  keep  my  station,  till 
God  shall  bid  me  Go  in  peace.*' 

To  Mr.  Hoole.  Ashboarne,  Aug.  7. 
'*  Since  I.  was  here,  I  have  two  Tittle 
letters  from  you,  and  have  not  hnd  the 
gratitude  to  write.  But  every  man  is 
most  free  with  his  best  friends,  because 
be  does  not  suppose  that  they  can  suspect 
him  of  intentional  incivility.— One  rear 
son  fur  my  omiftsion  is  tiiat,  being,  in  a 

flace  to  which  you  are  wholly  a  stranger, 
have  no  topicks  of  correspondence.  If 
you  had  any  knowledge  of  Ashbourne,  I 
could  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne  men, 
who,  being  last  week,  condemned  at 
Derby  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  went 
and  hanged  theniselves  in.theircell.  But 
this,  however  it  may. supply  us  with  talk, 
ifr  nothing,  to  you.r-Your  kindness,  I 
know,  would  make  yon  glad  to  hear 
some  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much 
good  to  tell ;  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is 
all  that  I  can  say. — I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole 
ceceives  mure  help  from  her  migration.. 
Make  her  my  compliments,  and-  write 
again  to,  dear,  sir,  your  affectionate  ser- 
vant." 

Aug..  U.  "  I.thank  you  for  your  affec- 
tionate lette.r.  I  hop^  we  simll  both  be 
the  better  for  each  other's  fricuidsbip, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  very  quickly  be 

Krted.— TeU.^  Mr^.  Nichols,  that  I  shall 
glad  of  his  correspondence,  when  his 
business  aUowi- him  a.  little  cemission; 
though  to  wif>b  biio  less  business,  thftt>  I 
nay  have  more  pleaswe,. would  be  too 
selfish. — ^To  pay  for  seats  at  the  balloon 
is  not  very  nectusary*  because  iu  less 

•  Hi*  lore  of.  Loodoa  conJltiuiUr  (tpT<e<Ai-t.. 
iu  a  letter  trom  hiiu  to  Mn.  ^(tij.ri,  wiW:  of 
his  friend  the  poet,  which  \*  pahiitutd  m  a 
well  written  life  or  bim,  pn  ilxe<l  lu  iin  eili- 
tion  of  hit  Poems*  in  1791,  tUtcc  i«ilic  foibtwr 
ing  ■enieuce :  "  Tp  one  that  has  pu<ed  so 
niiuy  years  io  the  ple.a8ures and  opuieiiqe  of 
Lonuon,  there  are  few  places  that  cao  aive 
much  dtilif  hu**- 

Ooce,  u|M>n.rea4iiw  that  liae  iiirthe^nck>os 
epitaph  quoted  in  ''The  Spectator," 
••  Born  in  New  Boglaud,  did  in  Londftn  die:' 
he  iaii|(hed  and  said,  '*  I  do  not  wonder  at 
this.  It  would  have  beeii  strange,  if,  burp  in 
London,  .he  bad  dicfdiu  New  E.iglandt?" 
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than  a  minute  they  who  gaze  at  a  mile's 
distance  will  see  all  that  can  be  seen. 
About  the  wings  I  am  of  your  mind ; 
they  cannot  at  all  assist  it,  nor  I  think 
regulate  its  motion. — I  am  now  grown 
somewhat  easier  in  my  body,  but  my 
mind  is  sometimes  depressed. — About 
the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The 
forfeitures  go  on,  and  the  house,  I  hear, 
is  improved  for  our  future  meetings.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  often  and'sit  long." 

Sept.  4.  "Your  letter  was,  indeed;, 
long  in  coming,  but  it  was  very  welcome. 
Our  acquaintance  has  now  subsisted  long, 
and  our  recollection  of  each  other  in- 
volves a  great  space,  and  many  little 
occurrences  which  melt  the  thoughts  to 
tenderness. — Write  to  me,  therefore,  as 
frequently  as  you  can. — I  hear  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Ryland,  that  the 
Club  is  not  crowded.  I  hope  we  shall 
enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  toge- 
ther." 

To-  Dr.  Burnet.  August  2.  **  The 
weather  you  know,  has  not  been  balmy  ; 
I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and  at  last 
content  to  talk,  of  the  weather.  Pride 
must  have  a  fallf. — I  have  lost  dear 
Mr..  Allen.;  and  wherever  I  turn,  the 
dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notice,  and 
force  my  attention  upon  misery  and  mor- 
tality. Mrs.  Burney's  escape  from  so 
much  danger,  and  her  ease  after  so  much 
pain,  throws,  however,  some  radiance  of 
nope  upon  the  gloomy  prosoect.  May 
her  recovery  be  perfect^  ana.  her  coutir 
nuance  long,^l  strnggle  hard  for  life.  I 
take  physick  and  take  air;  my  friend's 
chariot  is  always  ready.  We  have  run 
this  morning.twenty-four  miles,  and  could 
run  forty-eight  moi-e.  But  who  can  run 
the  race  with  death  rr 

Sept.  4i  [Concernibg  a  private  trans- 
action, in  which  his  opinion  was  asked, 
and  after  giving  it,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing reflections,  which  are  applicable  on 
other  occasions]..  "  Nothing  deserves 
more  compassion  than  wron^^  conduct 
with  good  meaning ;  than  loss  or  obloquy 
suffered  by  one,  who,  as  he  is  conscioits 
only  of  good  intentions,  wonders  why  he 
loses  that  kin(Uics8  which  he  wishes  to 

f  There  was  no  inforinalion  Tor  which  Dr. 
Johuson  was  less  grateful  than  for  that  wiiicti 
concerned  the  weailier.  It  was  iu.allustoa  10 
bis  impatience  wiili  those  who  were  i;educe4 
to  k^ep  couveraatioa  alive  bv  observations  nii 
the  weather,  that  he  applied  the  old  provt- rb 
to  hiaiself.  K-AOf  one  of  Iris  intimate  ac- 
<|aaintance  told  hun  it  wa«  hot  or  coJd,  wet 
or  drv.  windy  or  ealm,  he  would  stop  tliem 
by  saying,  *'Poh!  poh!  you  are  telling  us  that 
of  which  itooe  but  men  in  a  mine  ur  adiin- 
geon  can.be  igiiorant.  Let  us  bear.with  pa- 
tience, or  ef\joy  in.quiet,  elenieatarjr  chanies, 
whether,  for.  the  belter  or  the  wotye*  as  tii(t;y 
are  never  secrets.'^   B* 
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if,  as  ma 


e  {  and  not  knowing  his  own  faalt, 

if,  as  may  sometiroei  happen,  nobody 
win  tell  him*  goes  on  to  offend  by  his 
endeavours  to  please.— I  am  delighted  by 
finding  that  oor  opinions  are  the  same. — 
Yon  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  con> 
tinning  to  write.  A  post-day  has  now 
been  long  a  day  of  recreation." 

Nov.  1.  *'  Onr  correspondence  paused 
for  want  of  topicks.  I  had  said  what  I 
had  to  say  on  the  matter  proposed  to  my 
consideration ;  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  tell  you,  that  I  waked  or  slept;  tliat  I 
was  more  or  less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughts 
in  upon  myself,  and  supposed  yours  em. 
ployed  upon  your  book.— That  your  book 
has  been  delayed  I  am  glad,  since  yon 
have  gained  an  opportunity  of  beln|^  more 
exact.— Of  the  caution  necessary  m  ad- 
Justing  narratives  there  is  no  end.  Some 
tell  what  they  do  not  know,  that  they 
giay  not  seem  ignorant,  and  others  from 
mere  indifference  about  truth.  All  truth 
is  not,  indeed,  of  equal  importance ;  but, 
if  little  violations  are  altowed,  every  vio- 
lation wOl  in  time  be  thought  little ;  and 
a  writer  should  keep  himself  vigilantly 
on  his  guard  against  the  first  temptations 
to  negligence  or  supineness. —  I  had 
ceased  to  write,  because  respecting  my- 
self could  say  little  good.  I  cannot  boast 
of  advancement,  and  in  case  of  convales- 
cence it  may  be  said,  with  few  excep- 
tions, non  progredi,  est  regredi,  I  hope 
I  may  be  excepted. — My  great  difficulty 
was  with  my  sweet  Fanny*,  who,  by 
her  artifice  of  inserting  her  letter  in 
yours,  bad  given  me  a  precept  of  fru- 
gality which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  neg- 
lect ;  and  I  know  not  who  were  in  town 
under  whose  cover  I  could  send  my 
letter.  I  rejoica  to  hear  that  you  are 
so  well,  and  have  a  delight  particularly 
sympathetick  in  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Burney." 

To  Mr.  Lanoton.  Aug.  25.  "The 
kindness  of  your  last  letter,  and  my 
omission  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give 
yon,  even  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  re- 
criminate, and  to  charge  me  with  forget- 
fulness  for  the  absent.  1  will,  therefore, 
delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of 
myself,  and  wish  I  could  relate  what 
would  please  either  myself  or  my  friend. 
—On. July  13,  I  left  London,  partly  in 
hope  of  help  from  new  air  and  change 
of  place,  ana  partly  excited  by  the  sick 
man's  impatience  of  the  present.  I  got 
to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very 
little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the 
consolation  t  to  find,  that  since  my  last 

♦  The  celebrated  Mira  Fsony  Barney. 

t  [Probably  ipnie  word  hat  been  here  omitted 
l>efore  evntotatUmt  perliapt^ad,or  mi$erabt€i 
or  the  word  e9molatioH  has  been  printed  by 


visit  my  three  old  aequintancc  are  all 
dead.— July  20,  I  went  to  Ashbourne, 
where  I  have  been  till  now ;  the  hoaa« 
in  which  we  live  is  repairing.  I  live  in 
too  much  solitude,  and  am  ofteb  deeply 
defected:  I  wish  we  were  nearer,  and 
rejoice  in  your  removal  to  London,  A 
friend,  at  once  cheerful  and  serions,  is  a 
great  acquisition.  Let  us  not  neglect  one 
another  for  the  little  time  which  Provi> 
dence  allows  ns  to  hope. — Of  my  health 
I  cannot  tell  yon,  what  my  wishes  per> 
suaded  me  to  expect,  that  it  ia  much 
improved  by  the  season  or  by  remedies. 
I  am  sleepless ;  my  legs,  grow  weary 
with  a  very  few  steps,  and  the  water 
breaks  its  boundaries  in  some  degree. 
The  asthma,  however,  has  remitted ;  my 
i>reath  is  still  much  obstructed,  hat  is 
more  fk'ee  than  it  was.  Nights  of  watcb^ 
fulness  produce  torpid  days ;  I  read  very 
little,  thoogh  I  am  alone;  for  I  am 
tempted  to  supply  in  the  day  what  I  lost 
in  bed.  This  is  my  history;  like  all 
other  histories,  a  narrative  of  misery. 
Yet  am  I  so  mnch  better  than  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  complaining.  I  now  sit  and 
write  with  very  little  sensibility  of  pain 
or  Weakness;  but  when  I  rise,  I  shall 
find  my  legs  betraying  me.  Ofthe  monejr 
which  you  mentioned  I  have  no  imme- 
diate need ;  keep  it,  however^  for  me, 
unless  some  exigence  requires  it.  Your 
papers  I  will  show  you  certainly,  when 
you  would  see  them ;  but  I  am  a  little 
angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of 
your  own  {icc^tum  et  expentum,  and 
think  a  little  time  might  be  spared  fht>m 
Aristophanes,  for  the  ret  jamUiaret, 
Forgive  me,  for  I  mean  well.  I  hope, 
dear  sir,  that  you  and  Lady  Rothes,  and 
all  the  young  peofde,  too  many  to  enu- 
merate, are  well  and  happy.  God  bless 
you  all." 

To  Mr.  Windham.  August.  *<  The 
tenderness  with  which  yon  have  bera 
pleased  to  treat  me,  through  my  long  ill- 
ness, neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I 
hope,  make  me  forget ;  and  you  are  not 
to  suppose,  that  after  we  parted  you  were 
no  longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  can  a 
sick  man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  Y  His 
thoughts  are  necessarily  concentred  ip 
himself:  he  neither  receives  nor  can  give 
delight ;  his  inquiries  are  after  allevis* 
tions  of.pain,  and  his  efforts  are  to  catch 
some  momentary  comfort.-^Though  I  am 
now. in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peak, 
you  must  expect  no  account  of  its  won- 
ders, of  its  hilb,  its  waters,  its  caverns, 

niatake,  instead  of  m^rtyteatUm  f->bat  the 
original  letter  not  being  now  [17091  in  Mr. 
Langton's  hands,  tbe  erroitr  (if  it  ne  one) 
cannot  be  corrected.   M.J 
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or  its  lUibM;  biit  I  will  tell  yon,  dear 
sir,  what  1  hope  yoa  will  not  hear  -with 
IcBs  satlsfactioDi  that,  for  aboat  a  week 
paat,  my  mthma  has  been  less  afBic- 
Uve.»» 

Lichfield,  October  2.  •*  I  believe  yon 
liad  been  l«n^  enough  acqaainted  with  the 
phitBnome^a  of  nckness^  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that  a.  sick  ^nmn  wishes  to  be 
where  h«  is  not,  .and  where  it  appears  to 
every  body  but  himself  tliat  be  might 
easily  be,  ivithont  havinf;  the  resoltttion 
to  remove.  I  thought  Ashbonme  a -soli- 
•  tary  place,  bat  did  not  come  hither  till 
Ufif  Monday.— I  hftve  here  more  com- 
pany, but  my  health -has  for  this  last 
vreek  not  advanced ;  and  in  the  langnor 
of  disease  how  littl6«an  be  done!  Whither 
or  when  I  shall  make  my  next  remove,  I 
cannot  tell)  bat  I  entreat  yon,  dear  sir, 
to  let  me  kAdw  from  time  to  time  where 
yon  may  be  fDond^  for  your  residence  is 
a  very  powerful  attractive  to,  sir,  your 
most  linmble  servant." 

"  TO  MR.  PSfULIW. 
*'  DKAR  SIR, 

"  I  CANNOT  b«t  flatter  myself  that  your 
kindness  for  me  will  make  yoa  glad  to 
know  where  I  am,  and  In.  what  •*«««. 

**  I  laava  beensirdgglihg  very  hard  with 
my  diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very 
mvch  obstructed,  and  the  water  has  at- 
tempted to  encroach  upon  me  again.  I 
passed  the  first  part  of  the  summer  at 
Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to  tiicbfield: 
thence  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

"  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and 
the  water  Is  in  a  great  measure  run  away, 
to  that  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before 
Winter. 

*'  Flease  make  my  oom^pliments  to  Mrsl 
Perklns,'and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay. 
"  I  am,  DEAR  sm, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Joqnson." 

**  Lichfield,  Oct..  4, 1784.'' 

.  '*  TO  THJE  RIGHT  HON.  WIU.IAM  0«RARD 
HAMILTON. 
"  DPAJl  SIR, 

"  CoNflioBRiNO  what  reason  you  gave 
me  in  the  spring  to  conclude  that  you 
took  part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might 
befall  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omittedso 
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long  the  account  which  I  am  now  about 
to  Kive  von.— My  diseases  are  An  asthma 
and  a  dropsy,  and  what  is  less  curable. 


seventy-five.    Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  be^ 

finning  of  the  snmiper  or  in  the  spring, 
recovered  to  a  degree  which  struck 
with  wonder  both  me  and  my  physi- 
cians :  the  asthma  now  Is  likewise,  for 
a  time,  very  ihuch  relieved,  t  went 
to  Oxford,  where  the  asthma  wa«  very 


tyrannical,  «nd  the  dropsy  began  again 
to  threaten  me ;  but  seasonable  physick 
stopped  the  imindation :  I  then  returned 
to  London,  aud  in  July  took  a  resolutioA 
to  visit  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire, 
where  I  am  yet  struggling  with  my  dis^ 
ease.  The  dropsy  made  another  attack, 
and  was  not  easily  ejected,  but  .at  last 
gave  way.  The  aathma<  suddenly  remits 
ted  in  bed,  on  the  13th  of  August,  and» 
though  now  very  oppressive,  is,  I  think, 
still  something  gentler  than  it  was- before 
tiie  remission.  My  limbs  are  miserably 
debilitated,  and  my  nighto  are  sleepless 
and  tediouB.'>-Whe«  you  read  this,  dear 
sir,  yon  are  'not  sonry  that  I  wrote  no 
sooner.  I  will  ndt  prolong  my  com- 
plaints. I  hope  still  to  see  yon  in  a 
nappier  haw,  to  talk  over  what  we  have 
often  talked,  and  perhaps  to  lind  new 
topieks  of  merriment,  or  nowinekements 
to  curiosity.  * 

"  I  am;  drar  sir,  &c. 

**  Sam.  JoHNsoNi" 
"  Lichfield,  Oct.  30, 1784.'* 

''  TO  JOHN  FARAOia^,.BSQ.  * 

"  dRar  sir, 

"  ThouGI^  in  nil  my  •omnker's  excursion 
I  n&ve  given  yon  no  account  of  myself, 
I  hope  yon  think  better  of  me  than  to 
imagine  It  possible  for  me  to<  forget  you, 
whose  kindness  to  me  has  been  too  great 
and  too  constant  not  to  have  made  iti 
impvession  on  «  harder  breast  than  mine. 
— Silence  is  not  very  cnlpaUe  when  no- 
thing pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would 
have  alleviated  none  of  your  complaints 
to  have  read  my  vicissitudes  of  evil.  I 
have  struggled  hard  with  very  formidable 
and  obstinate  maladies;  and  though  I 
cannot  talk  of  health,  think  all  praise  due 
to  my  Creator  and  Preserver  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has 
made  two  attacks,  and  has  given  way  to 
medicine ;  the  asthma  is  very  oppressive, 
but  that  has  likewise  once  remitted.  I 
am  very  weak  and  very  sleepless ;  but  it 
is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  of  misery.— 
I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  yon  grow  better, 
for  you  have  likewise  your  share  of  hu- 
man evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the 
young  charmers  are  well. 

*'  I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Lichfield,  Oct.  S7, 1784." 

•  Son  of  tbe  late  Peter  Paraulise,  Esq.  his 
Brit^nnick  l>la^e$ty*>  Consul  at  Salonica,  ill 
Macudooia,  by  liis  lady,  a  native  of  that  coun- 
.trjr.  He  atudied  at  Oxford,  and  has  beea 
honoured  by  that  University  with  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  He  isdiatinrnished  not  only  by  bid 
learning  and  talents,  But  by  an  amiable  di*. 
position,  gemleuess  of  manners,  and  a  very 
{{lineral  acquaintance  with  well  informed  and 
accomplished  persons  of  almost  all  nations. 

[Mr.  Paradise  died  December  IS,  vm,  M. 
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'  it^MB.  0MS6B  NicBOL*.  July  21.   <*  Th€  tMi<leraesB  with  which  1 

am  treated  by  my  IViends  makes  it  rea- 
aonable  to  soppose  that  they  are  dealrom 
to  know  the  itate  of  my  health,  and  a 
desire  80  benevolent  oaghtto  be  gratified. 
— I  came  to  LiehfteM  Id  two  davs  with- 
ont  any  painful  fatipie,  and  on  Moaday 
caroe  hitner,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  and 
try  what  air  and  regnlarity  will  effect.  I 
cannot  yet  persnade  myself  that  I  have 


"  DKAB  SIK, 

"  Since  we  parted  I  have  been  much 
oppressed  by  my  asthma,  bnt  it  has  lately 
been  less  laboiioas.  When  I  sit  I  am 
almost  at  ease,  and  I  can  wdk,  thongh 
yet  very  little,  with  less  difficulty  for  this 
week  past  than  before.  I  liope  I  shall 
again  enloy  my  friends,  and  that  yoo  and 
I  shall  have  a  little  more  literary  con- 
versation.— Where  I  now  am,  every 
thing  is  very  liberally  provided  for  me 
but  conversation.  My  friend  is  sick 
himself,  and  the  reciprocation  of  com- 
plaints and  groans  afford  not  mach  of 
cither  pleasure  or  instraetion.  What  we 
have  not  at  home  this  town  does  not 
supply,  and  I  shall  l>e  glad  of  a  little  im. 
■ported  intelligeaee,  and  hope  that  voo 
wUl  bestow,  now  and  then,  a  little  time 
on  the  relief  and  entertainment  of,  sir, 
"  Yours,  &c. 

'*  Sam.  Johnson." 
'*<  A«hh«um«,  Auf  .  19, 1764.** 

"  TO  m.  CRUIKSHANK. 
"  DBAIt  SIB, 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget  yon ;  I 
hope  T  shall  never  be  iKjcpsed  of  forget- 
ting my  benefactors.  I  had,  till  laidTs 
nothing  to  write  bat  complaints  upon 
complaints,  of  miseries  upon  miseries ; 
but  within  this  fortnight  I  have  received 
great  relief.— Have  your  Lectures  any 
vacation  t  If  yon  are  released  fk-om  the 
necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may  find 
time  for  a  letter  to  me.— [In  this  letter 
he  states  the  particulars  of  his  case.] — ^In 
return  for  this  account  of  my  health  let 
me  have  a  good  account  of  yonrs,  and  of 
your  prosperity  in  all  your  undertakings. 
"  I  am,  OKAB  SIR,  yonrs,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  Ashbourne,  Sept.  4,  nu,". 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Dayiks.  August  14. 
"  The  tenderness  with  which  you  always 
treat  me  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own 
eyes  for  having  omitted  to  write  in  so 
long  a  separation ;  I  had,  indeed,  nothing 
to  say  that  yon  could  wish  to  hear.  An 
has  been  hitherto  misery  accumulated 
upon  misery,  disease  corroborating  dis- 
ease, till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  per- 
ceptibly and  unexpectedly  mitigated.  I 
am  much  comforted  with  this  short  relief, 
and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it 
m^y  continue  and  improve.  I  have  at 
present  such  a  degree  of  ease  as  not  only 
may  admit  the  comforts  but  the  duties  of 
life.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Davies. — Poor  dear  Allen!  he  was  a 
good  man." 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ashbourne, 
•  Bookseller  to  his  M,ti9%ij, 


made  much  progress  in  recovery.  Mv 
sleep  is  little,  my  breath  is  very  much 
encumbered,  and  my  legs  are  very  weak. 
The  water  has  increased  a  little,  but  has 
again*runoff.  The  most  distressing  symp- 
tom is  want  of  sleep." 

August  10.  "  Having  had,  since  ovr 
separation,  little  to  say  that  could  please 

Iron  or  myself  by  saying,  I  have  not  been 
avish  of  useless  letters ;  bat  I  flatter  my- 
self that  you  will  partake  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  can  now  tell  you  that  shoot 
a  week  ago  I  felt  suddenly  a  sensible  re- 
mission of  my  asthma,  and  consequently 
a  greater  lightness  of  action  and  motion. 
Of  this  graceful  alleviation  I  know  not 
the  cause,  nor  dare  depend  upon  its  con- 
tinnance ;  but  while  it  lasts  I  endeavoor 
to  en^oy  it,  and  am  desirous  of  comma- 
nicatiae,  while  it  lasts,  ray  pleasure  to 
my  friends.— HUliei  to,  <!•«»•  air.  I  bad 
written  l>efore  the  post,  which  stays  in. 
this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me 
your  letter.  Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  re^ 
presented  my  little  tendency  to  recovery 
m  terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless, 
still  weak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma 
is  less  oppressive. — Poor  Ramsay  *  I  On 
which  side  soever  I  tarn,  mortality  pre- 
sents its  formidable  frown.  I  left  three 
old  flriends  at  Lichfield  when  I  was  last 
there,  and  now  found  them  all  dead.  I 
no  sooner  lost  sight  of  dear  Allen  than  I 
am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no  more. 
That  we  must  all  die  we  always  knew ;  I 
wish  I  had  sooner  remembered  it.  Do 
not  think  me  intrusive  or  importunate,  if 
I  now  call,  dear  sir,  on  you  to  remember 
it." 

Sept.  8.  "  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour 
flrom  the  court  bas  intercepted  your  fori- 
ous  purposes.  I  could  not  in  any  case 
have  approved  snch  pnblick  violence  of 
resentment,  and  should  have  considered 
any  who  encouraged  it  as  rather  seeking 
sport  for  themselves  than  honour  for  yon. 
Resentment  gratifies  him  who  intended 
an  injury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who 
did  not  intend  it.  But  all  this  is  now 
superflnoos.— I  still  continue  by  God's 
mercy  to  mend.  My  breath  is  easier, 
my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my  legs  are 

,  •  Allao  Rasiwajr,  Esq.  painter  to  bis  Ma- 
jesty, who  died  Aiijfust  10,  1784,  in  the  7ist 
'  ' '  bioch  refrelted   hj  bis 


rriendt. 


age, 
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1«88  in  bulk,  and  Mronfer  in  nse.  I  have, 
however,  yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome, 
before  I  can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's 
health.— Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and 
then ;  we  are  now  old  acquaintance,  and 
perhaps  few  people  have  lived  so  much 
and  so  long  together  with  less  cause  of 
com  plaint  on  either  side.  The  retro- 
spection of  this  is  verv  pleasant,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  never  think  (m  each  other 
with  leas  kindness.*' 

Sept.  0.  "  I  could  not  answer  yoor  let- 
ter before  this  day,  because  I  went  on 
the  sixth  to  Chatsworth,  and  did  not 
come  back  till  the  post  was  gone.— Many 
words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary  between 
you  and  me,  to  convince  yon  what  grati- 
tude is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's liberality  and  your  kind  offices. 
I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was 
asked  by  the  Chancellor  would  have  been 
refused,  but  since  it  has,  we  will  not  tell 
that  any  thing  has  been  asked.— I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which, 
when  vou  have  read  it,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  other  ge- 
neral seal,  and  convev  it  to  him  :  had  I 
sent  it  directly  to  bun,  I  should  have 
seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  of  your 
Intervention.— My  last  letter  told  you  of 
my  advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in 
the  whole  still  continues.  Of  the  hydro- 
pick  tumour  there  is  now  very  little 
appearance;  the  asthma  is  much  less 
troublesome,  and  seems  to  remit  some- 
thing day  after  day.  I  do  not  despair  of 
supporting  an  English  winter.— At  Chats- 
worth  I  met  young  Mr.  Bnrke,  who  led 
me  very  coromodiously  into  conversation 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  We  had  a 
very  good  morning.  The  dinner  was 
publick." 

Sept.  18.  "  I  flattered  myself  that  this 
week  would  have  given  me  a  letter  from 
you,  but  none  has  come.  Write  to  roe 
now  and  then,  but  direct  your  next  to 
Uchfield.^-I  think,  and  I  hope  am  sure, 
that  I  still  grow  better:  I  have  some- 
times good  n^hts;  but  am  still  in  my 
legs  weak,  but  so  much  mended  that  I  go 
to  Lichfield,  in  hope  of  being  able  to 
pay  my  visits,  on  foot,  for  there  are  no 
coaches.  I  have  three  letters  this  day, 
all  abont  the  balloon ;  I  could  have  been 
content  with  one.  Do  not  write  abont 
the  balloon,  whatever  else  you  may  think 
proper  to  say." 

October  2.  "  I  am  always  prond  of 
your  approbation,  and  therefore  was 
much  pleased  that  you  liked  my  letter. 
When  yon  copied  it,  you  invaded  the 
Chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine.<~ 
The  reftasal  I  dkl  not  expect,  but  I  had 
never  thought  much  abont  it,  for  I  doubted 
whether  the  ChancelkMr  had  so  much  ten- 
darness  for  roe  as  to  ask.     He, 


keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  ou(£ht 
not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  ah  impro- 
per petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  gll,tters, 
as  we  have  often  been  told ;  and  the 
adage  is  verified  in  your  place  and  my. 
favour;  but  if  what  happens  does  not 
make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  welcome 
if  it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not  at  pre* 
sent  grow  better,  nor  much  worse ;  my 
hopes,  however^  are  somewhat  abated, 
and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of  hope, 
but  I  struggle  on  as  1  can." 

To  Mr.  John  Kichols.  I^tchfield, 
Oct.  80.  '*  Wheri  you  were  here,  you 
were  pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to  think  my 
absence  an  inconvenience.  I  should  cer* 
tainly  have  been  very  f^lnd  to  give  so 
skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  infor-; 
mation  about  my  native  place,  of  which, 
however,  I  know  not  much,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is  known. 
Though  I  have  not  given  you  any  amuse- 
ment, I  have  received  amusement  from 
yon.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very 
little  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow 
*  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life ;'  a  book  so  full  of 
contemporary  history,  that  a  literary  man 
must  find  some  of  his  old  friends.  I 
thought  that  I  could,  now  and  then  have 
told  you  some  hints  worth  your  notice ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  talk  a  life  over.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  much  together;  yon 
must  now  be  to  me  what  vou  were  be- 
fore, and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen  was  be- 
sides. He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away, 
bnt  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  roan.— I 
have  made  little  progress  in  recovier}*.— 
I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleepless :  but 
I  live  on  and  hope." . 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence, 
which  I  have  thus  broaght  together,  is 
valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store 
which  the  pnblick  already  has  of  John- 
son's writings,  and  as  exhibiting  a  ge- 
nuine and  noble  specimen  of  vigour  and 
vivacity  of  mind,  wliich  neither  age  nor 
sickness  could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writings 
in  everv  way,  whether  for  the  publick  or 
privately  to  his  friends,  was  by  fitfe  and 
starts ;  for  we  see  fireqoently,  that  many 
letters  are  written  on  the  same  day. 
When  he  had  once  overcome  his  aver- 
sion to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose,  deslrouii 
to  go  on,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind 
from  the  uneasy  reflection  of  deUying 
what  be  ovght  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  accumulation  of  illness  which  he  en- 
dured, his  mind  did  not  lose  its  powers. 
He  translated  an  Ode  of  Horace,  which 
is  printed  in  his  works,  and  composed 
several  pravers.  I  shall  insert  one  of 
them,  which  is  so  wise  and  enei^etick. 
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,  ileal  and  so  piona,  that  I 
doabt  not  of  its  afTofding  consolation  to 
many  a  sincere  Christian  when  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  which  I  believe  fhe  best  are 
.sometimes  liable*. 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  reftite 
a  rery  anjast  reflection,  by  8lr  John 
Hawkins,  both  against  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  fsithftal  servant  Mr.  Francis  Barber ; 
as  If  both  of  them  had  been  gailty  of 
culpable  nef^eet  towards  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Heelv,  whom  Sir  John  efaooees 
to  call  a  relatton  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Heely  was  not  his  rela- 
tion :  he  had  Indeed  been  married  to  one 
of  his  cousins,  bat  she  had  died  without 
having  children,  and  he  had  married 
another  woman ;  so  that  even  the  slight 
connexion  which  there  once  had  been  by 
alliance  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  shown  very  great  liberality  to 
this  man  while  his  first  wife  was  alive, 
as  has  appeared  In  a  former  part  of  this 
work  t ,  waf  human«  and  cbarltabi  e  enongh 
to  contimit  his  bounty  to  him  occasion, 
ally ;  but  snrely  there  was  no  strong  call 
of  doty  upon  him  or  upon  his  legatee  to 
do  more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly 
eommunicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Strahan,  will  confirm  what  I  have 
Stated : 

**  TO  UR.  HBELV,  NO.  5,  IN  FYS  8TRBBT} 


"  As  necessity  obliges  yon  to  call  so  soon 
again  upon  me,  yon  shonid  at  least  have 
told  the  amallest  sum  that  will  supply 
your  present  want:  yon  cannot  suppose 
that  I  have  luuch  to  spare.  Two  siiineaa 
is  as  much  as  yon  ought  to  be  behind 
with  your  «reditdr.~If  yon  wall  on  Mr. 
Strahan,  in  New  Street^  Fetter  Lane,  or 
in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan, 
•how  this,  \ty  which  they  are  entreated 

*  Against  inqniHtive  and  perpUatimg 
thougktt.  *'0  Umoi  mjr  MaJier  aad  Pro- 
tector, who  bast  graciously  seut  me  into  this 
world  to  work  out  my  salvation,  enable  me  to 
driTe  from  me  all  such  unqatet  and  perplex- 
ing CUooghts  as  may  mislead  or  binder  me  in 
the  practice  of  those  duties  wbich  Tbou  h»st 

Sequired.  when  I  behold  the  worlis  of  thy 
ands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  provi- 
tlence,  give  me  grace  alwvcyi  to  rememhei* 
that  tiiy  thovglits  are  not  my  thoughtSb  nor 
thy  ways  my  ways.  Aad  while  it  shall  please 
thee  to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much 
is  to  be  done  and  little  to  be  known,  teacii 
ine  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  vittadraw  my  mind 
from  unprofitable  and  daaaeroas  inquiries, 
from  diiilcalties, vainly  curious,  and  doubts 
impossible  to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the 
nrht  which  tnou  hast  imparted,  let  me  serve 
l^ee  with  active  seal  and  humble  coofldence, 
a.ud  wait  with  patieat  .expeotatipa  for  tlie 
time  in  which  the  soul  which  Thou  receivest 
{lull  be  satisfied  with  knowledge.  Grant  this, 
-O  LoHD,  for  Jaaoa  Cbaist^  sake.  Amen." 
t  Page  103. 


to  advance  yon  two  guineas,  and  to  keep 
this  as  a  voucher,    f  am,  sir, 

*•  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
*<  Ashboame,  Aug.  la,  I78I." 

Indeed  it  Is  very  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  unac- 
ooantably  viewed  Johnson's  character 
and  condnctt  in  almost  every  particalar, 
with  an  unhappy  prejudice  t. 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last 
time  in  his  native  city,  for  wbich  he  ever 
retained  a  warm  affection^  and  which  by 
a  sodden  apostrophe*  under  the  word 
Lieh,  he  introduces  with  reverence  into 
his  immortal  Work,  The  English  Die 
tionary:  *'  Salve,  wagna  parens  ^1'* 
While  here,  iie  felt  a  revival  of  all  the 
tenderness  of  filial  affection,  an  instance 
of  which  appeared  in  his  ordering  the 

il  shall  add  oae  instance  only  to  those 
Icb  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  oa  me  to 
point  out.  Talking  of  Mr.  CJarrlek's  having 
signified  bis  willinfraeat  to  let  Johnson  have 
the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  assist  bim  in 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  Sir  JohA  says 
Cpaire  444),  "  Mr.  Oarrick  knew  not  what 
risque  he  ran  bv  thtai  offer.  Johnaen  had  so 
strange  a  forgetfulness  of  obligations  of  this 
sort  that  few  who  lent  bim  books  ever  saw 
them  again.^  This  surely  conveys  a  moat  na- 
fhvoarable  insinuation,  and  has  been  so  under> 
stood.  Sir  Joha  mentions  the  single  case  of  a 
curious  edition  of  Politian,  wbicb  be  telia  ns 
appeared  to  belong  to  Pembroke  College, 
which,  probably,  bad  been  considered  ay 
Johnson  as  his  own  for  upwards  of  flflv  years. 
Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  oonsider  ibis  as  aa 
inadvertence,  and  draw  no  general  inference  I 
The  truth  is,  that  Johnson  was  so  attentive 
that,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  my  posses- 
sion, be  has  marked  in  two  cohimns,  hooks 
borrowed  and  books  lent. 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation  thers 
are,  however,  some  passages  cOncerningJohn- 
son  which  have  unquestionable  merit.  c>ne  of 
tbeni  I  shall  transcribe,  fa  justice  to  a  writer 
whom  1  have  had  too  much  occasion  to  cen- 
sure, and  shew  my  fauroess  as  the  biographer 
of  mv  illustrious  friend:  **  Tliere  was  wanting 
In  his  conduct  and  behaviour  that  dignity 
which  results  from  a  regular  and  oroeny 
course  of  action,  and  by  an  irresistible  power 
commands  esteem.  He  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a  staid  man,  nor  so  to  have  atUusled  in  his 
mind  the  balance  of  reason  and  passion,  as  to 
give  occasion  to  say  what  may  be  observed  of 
some  men,  that  all  they  do  ia  just,  fit,  and 
right.**  Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  suggests, 
"It  might,  however,  have  been  added,  that 
such  men  are  ofteki  merely  just,  aad  rigidly 
correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  ana  un* 
feeling :  and  that  Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a 
muchbiKber  tone  than  those  of  the  $ttAd,  or- 
derly man,  here  described." 

(  Tbe  following  circumstance,  mntiially  to 
the  honour  of  Johnson  and  the  corporation  of 
hia  native  city,  has  been  communicated  to  me 
bv  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  fh>m  tbe  Town 
Clerk !  <*  Mr.  Simpson  has  now  before  him  a 
recent  of  tbe  respect  aad  ven^ratlnn  which 
tbe  CorperatMtt  of  Lichfield,  ia  tbe  year  1767* 
had  for  the  merits  and  learniog  of  Dr.  Johii- 
son.  His  father  built  the  corner  bouse  in  the 
Market  Place,  the  two  fironts  of  which,  towards 
Market  and  Broad  Market  Street,  stood  apen 
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grave  stone  and  Inscription  over  EHsa- 
Mth  Blanejr*  to  be  snbstantially  and 
carefnlly  renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  yoang  clersy- 
man,  with  whom  he  now  formed  an  in- 
timacy, 80  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great 
freedom,  he  mentioned  that  be  eoalJ  not 
in  general  accuse  himseif  of  having  been 
kn  ondntifttl  son.  **  Once  indeed  (said 
he),  I  was  disobedient;  I  reflised  to 
attend  my  faiher  to  Uttozeter  Marlcel. 
Pride  was  the  sonree  of  that  refusal,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  painfol.  A 
few  years  ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this 
fiQlt :  I  went  to  Uttoketer  in  very  bad 
weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot 
Where  .my  father's  stall  used  to  stand.  In 
contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance 
was  expiatory." 

"  I  told  him  (says  Miss  Seward),  in 
one  of  my  latest  visits  to  him,  of  a  won> 
Uerfni  learned  pig,  which  I  had  seen  at 
Nottingham ;  and  which  did  ail  that  we 
have  observed  exhibited  by  dogs  and 
horses.  The  subject  amused  him.  'Then 
(said  he)  the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly 
calumniated.  JHff  has.  It  aeeraa,  not 
been  wantltag  to  man,  but  num  to  pig. 
We  do  not  allow  time  for  his  edncatitm ; 
"we  kiD  him  at  a  year  old.'  Mr.  Henry 
White,  who  was  present,  obeerved,  that 
If  this  instance  had  happened  in  or  b«ft»re 
Pope's  time,  he  woold  not  have  been 

Justified  in  instancing  the  awine  aa  the 
Dwest  degree  of  groveling  instinct.  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  obser- 
vation, while  the  person  who  made  It 
^oceeded  to  remark,  that  great  torture 
must  have  been  emptoyed,  ere  the  indo- 
cillty  of  the  animal  could  have  been  sub- 
<lued.>-^^  Certainly  (said  the  Doctor) ;  bat 
(turning  to  me),  how  dM  is  your  plgf 
I  told  him  three  years  oM.  *  Then  (said 
be),  the  pig  has  no  cause  to  complain ; 
be  wduld  have  been  killed  the  first  year 
If  he  had  not  been  e^imoated,  and  pro- 
tracted existoiice  is  a  good  recompense  for 
y^iy  considerable  degrees  of  torture.' " 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  fhint-^opes 
of  recovery,  aad  Mry .  Thrale  was  no 
longer  devoted  to  bim>  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  would  naturally 

waste  land  of  the  Corporation,  nnder  a  forty 
year*'  Iea«e,  which  was  then  expired.  On  the 
isth  of  August,  I7«7,  at  a  comraon  hall  of  the 
bailiffs  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  (and  that 
without  any  wiliciution),  that  a  lease  should 
be  grauied  toSanael  Johusoa,  Doctor  of  Law«, 
of  the  eocroachmeataat  his  house,  for  the  term 
of  ninety-nine  year*,  at  the  old  rent,  which 
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have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  comfbrtabte 
house  of  his  beloved  wMie's  daughter,  and 
end  his  life  where  he  began  it.  But  there 
was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit f, 
and  however  complicated  diseases  might 
depress  ordinary  mortals,  ail  who  saw 
him  beheld  and  acknowledged  the  invic- 
turn  atUmMm  CaiofdiX*  Such  was  his 
intellectual  ardour  even  at  this  time  that 
he  said  to  one  friend,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon 
every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do  not 
make  "h  new  acquaintance ;"  and  to  ano> 
ther,  when  talking  of  hU  ilinese, "  I  will 
be  cononered;  •!  will  not  capitulate." 
And  such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high 
a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent 
and  variety  of  in tellectnal  entertainment, 
that  he  languished  when  absent  from  it, 
his  mind  having  become  quite  luxurious 
from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and,  tiierefore«  although  at  Lich- 
field,  surrounded  with  friends  who  loved 
and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had 
a  very  sincere  afl'ection,  he  still  found 
that  sndi  conversation  as  London  affords 
could  be  found  no  where  else.  These 
feelings,  joined,  probably,  to  some  flatter^ 
ing  hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent  physi- 
cians and  sureeons  in  London,  who  kindly 
and  generously  attended  him  withont  ao- 
ceptmg  fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return 
to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  be  came  to  Birmins- 
ham,  where  be  passed  a  few  days  with 
his  worthy  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector, 
who  thus  writes  to  me :  "  He  was  very 
solicitous  with  tne  to  recollect  some  of 
our  most  early  transactions,  and  transmit 
them  to  him,  for  I  perceived  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  calling  to 
mind  those  days  of  our  innocence.  I 
complied  with  his  request,  and  he  only 
received  them  a  few  days  before  bfs 
death.  I  have  transcribed,  for  your  in- 
spection, exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to 
him."  This  paper  having  been  found  in 
his  repositories  after  his  death,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I 
have  made  occasional  use  of  it  and  other 
communications  from  Mr.  Hector  f,  in 

t  Mr.  Burke  sucaetted  to  me  as  applicable 
o  Johnsoo  what  Cicero,  in  bis  **Cato  M^lor," 


VI  oineiT-aine  jwiv,  k»  ui«  oiu  rvni,  wnicn 
was  Are  Shillings.  CRT  whfch,  as  Town  Clerk. 
Mr.  Simpson  Had  the  honour  and  pkasure  or 
Jaforniinff  him,  and  that  he  was  desired  to 
accept  it  without  paying  any  fine  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  lease  was  aiierwards  granted,  and 
the  Doctor  died  possessed  of  this  property.** 
•  Bee  p.  9. 


says  of  Appiut :  **  i»ltntum  tnim  anitnnm, 
tait^mam  areitm,  habtbat,  nee  UtHgnfteent  <tM- 
cumbtbmt  MMee<wit ,-"  repeatittir,  at  the  sanie 


time,  the 


Howina  noble  words  in  the  same 

^ „_     '  //«  tnim  senectus  konetta  tit,  H 

«r  iptm  dtfendUp  HJtu  snnm  rehmH,  $i  ntmimi 
tmaneipata  e«l,  sintgut  ad  extrtmum  vUm 
sphrUnM  tiindicHjut  nmai/* 


i  lAtroeem  animum  Catonis,  are  Horace's 
onls,  and  It  may  be  doubted  whether  alrtat 
is  uftcd  by  any  other  original  writer  in  the 


same  sense.    Sluftftem , ,_, ,_. 

reel  translation  of  this  epUhet.   M.l 
,  It  is  a  mo4t  agreeable  circumstance  at- 
tendiag  the  publication  of  this  Work  that  Mr. 
Hector  has  surrired  his  iUiutrious  scboolt'eiiow 
so  many  years;  that  he  still  retains  bis  heaUtii 
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the  eowM  of  this  Work.    I  have  both 

visited  and  corresponded  with  him  since 

Dr.  /ohnson's  death,  and  by  my  Inqairies 

eoncemiag  a  great  Tariety  of  particnlars 

hare  obuined  additional  inforanation.    I 

followed  the  same  mode  with  th«  Rere. 

rend  Dr.  Taylor,  in  whose  presence  I 

wrote  down  a  good  deal  of  what  be  conld 

tell;  and  he,  at  my  reqaest,  signed  his 

name,  to  give  it  authenticity.    It  is  very 

rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  able  to 

give  a  distinct  acconnt  of  the  life  even  of 

one  whom  he  has  known  intimately, 

<witboat  questions  being  pat  to  them.  My 

IHend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me  that  on 

this  acconnt  it  is  a  practice  with  him  to 

draw  oat  a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  again  kindly  received  by 
Dr.  Adams*,  who  was  pleased  to  give 
roe  the  following  acconnt  in  one  of  his 
letters  (Feb.  17th,  1785) :  «  His  last  visit 

and  spiriu;  and  has  gratiAed  me  «nth  tbe  fol- 
lowiDir  acknowledgment:  ■*  I  tbaak  yoo.  mtm 
sincerely  (hank  yoa.  for  the  in-eat  and  lonar 
contioned  enteftalnment  yonr  Life  of  Dr. 
Johmon  has  afforded  me,  and  othem  of  my 
jwrticuiar  frieads."  Mr.  Hector,  besides  mc- 
tini;  me  right  as  to  the  vrraet  on  a  sprig  of 
Myrtle  (tee  p.  Si,  noteX  has  favotired  me 
'^ftli  two  Enftitli  odes,  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  which  will 
appear  in  my  edition  <^  his  Pnems. 
...IThi"  •arly  and  worthy  fHend  of  Joha<inn 
^^^^SipirtniMhtim,  September  9.  1794.  M.] 
'  ♦  [Tills  amiable  and  excellent  man  tnrrifed 
aboat  four  years,  harina  died  in 


mt 


[Tliis  am 
)oliaM>n 
anaary,  I7«t,  st  6loaeester,'wbcre"a  Moniil 


a 


nent  ia  erected  to  his 
lowing  insoriptioo  :— 


with  the  fol> 


Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

William  Adams,  D.I>. 

Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 

Prebendary  of  this  Cathedral,  and 

Archdeacoa  of  Undaff. 

He  ably  iMVnidej  the  Truth  ofShriscianity : 

Pious.  BeiiCYolfnt,  and  Charitabfe, 

■He  anoceMriiily  inculcated  im  nacred  Precept*. 

Pare,  and  imderfating  in  hit  own  Conduct. 

He  was  tender  aad  compassioaate  to  the 

,„  Fsilings  ofothert. 

Erer  anxiout  for  the  welfiire  and  happiness 

„  of  Mankind, 

He  was  on  all  occasionii  forward  toenconrage 

Works  of  publick  Utility,  and  extensive 


In  the  Government  of  the  College  over  wbicb 

„.      .  .  he  presided. 

His  ngtient  Attention  was  uniformly  exerted 

To  promote  the  important  Objeeu  of  the 

,«. »       .  initltution; 

Whilst  (he  mild  Dignity  of  hia  Deportment, 

His  geaUeness  of  Diapositionrand  aritanlty  of 

Mannem. 

Inspired  Eateem,  Gratitude,  and  Affection. 

Full  of  Daya,  and  matured  in  Virtue, 

He  died  Jan.  I3th,  1780,  aged  M. 

A  veryjuat  character  of  Dr.  Adam*  may  also 

he  found  in  "The  Gentleman's  Magasine** 

for  1789,  Vol.  LIX.  p.  914.    His  only  daughter 

(see   p.  579)  was  married  in  July,  iTsa,  to 

B.  Hyatt,  of  Painswick  in  Gloucestershire, 

Ea«|.    MO 


was,  I  believe,  to  my  hoose,  wbkh  be 
left,  after  a  stay  of  four  or  five  days.  We 
had  moch  serious  talk  t<^ether,  for  wbie^ 
I  oagbt  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  liTe. 
Yo«  will  remember  scnne  diaconrse  whicb 
we  had  in  the  samraer  npon  the  anhject 
of  pray«r,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  sort  of 
composition.  He  reminded  me  of  thi», 
and  of  my  having  wished  htm  to  try  hii 
hand,  and  to  give  va  a  specimen  of  the 
style  and  manner  thiit  be  approved.  He 
added  that  he  was  now  in  a  ri^t  flranf 
of  mind,  and  as  he  conld  not  possibly 
employ  his  time  better,  be  would  la 
earnest  set  about  it.  Bat  I  find,  upon 
inquiry,  that  no  papers  of  this  8<^  were 
left  behind  him,  except  a  few  sbrnt  eja- 
colatory  forms  snitable  to  his  present 
sitnatien." 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  ae- 
cnrate  information  on  this  subject ;  for  it 
has  since  appeared  that  various  prayen 
had  been  composed  by  him  at  diffneat 
periods,  which,  intermingled  with  |rio«s 
reaolotions,  and  some  short  notes  oi  his 
life,  were  entitled  by  him  "  Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  and  have,  in  pursuance  of 
his  earneat  requisition,  in  .the  hopes  of 
doing  good,  been  published,  with  aj"^' 
cions  well  written  Preface,  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Strahan,  to  whom  be  delivered 
them.  Thi8admhrableoollection,towhich 
I  have  f^eqaently  r^erred  in  the  coarse 
of  this  Work,  evinces,  beyond  all  his 
compositions  for  the  publick,  and  nil  the 
eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  the 
sincere  virtae  and  piety  of  Johnson.  It 
proves  with  nnquestionable  anthentlcity, 
that  amidst  all  his.  constitational  infirmi- 
ties, hb  earnestness  to  conform  his  prac- 
tice to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  was 
unceasing,  and  that  he  habitually  endea- 
voured to  refer  every  transaction  of  his 
life  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  10th  of 
November,  and  next  day  sent  to  Dr. 
Barney  the  following  note,  which  I  insert 
as  the  last  token  of  his  remembrance  of 
that  ingenions  and  amiable  man,  and  u 
another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  tender- 
ness and  benignity  of  his  heart : 
"  Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last 
night,  sends  his  respects  to  de«r  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, and  all  the  dear  Barneys,  little  and 
great." 

"  TO  MR.  HCCTOR,  IN  BIBKINGHAM. 
"  DBAR  SIB, 

"  I  DID  not  reach' Oxford  until  Friday 
morning,  and  then  I  sent  Francis  to  see 
the  balloon  fly,  but  coaM  not  go  myself. 
I  staid  at  Oxford  till  Tueedav,  and  thea 
came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily  to 
London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the  sqnills; 
but,  whatever  be  their  efficacy,  this  vrorid 


Sitfrm.  Ys, 


must  soon  pass  away.  Let  as  thiok  seri- 
oualy  on  our  duty. — I  send  my  Vindest 
respects  to  dear  jMrs.  Careless :  let  me 
liave  the  prayers  of  both.  We  have  all 
lived  long,  and  most  soon  part.  God 
have  mercy  on  ns,  for  the  saVe  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Gbrist.  Amen, 
"lam,  &c. 

•*  Sam.  Johnson." 
*«  London,  Not.  17, 1784.»» 

Hfs  correspondence  with  me  after  his 
letter  oo  the  sabject  of  my  settling  in 
London  shall  now,  so  far  as  is  proper,  be 
produced  in  one  series. 

July  36,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ash- 
bonrne  :  "  On  the  14th  1  came  to  Lich- 
field,  and  found  every  body  glad  enough 
to  see  me.  On  the  20th,  1  came  hither, 
and  found  a  house  half  built,  of  very  on- 
comfortable  appearance;  but  my  own 
room  has  not  been  altered.  That  a  man 
worn  with  diseases,  in  his  seventy-second 
or  third  year,  should  condemn  part  of  his 
remaining  life  to  pass  among  rains  and 
rubbish,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  part, 
appears  to  me  very  strange.—I  know  that 
your  kindness  makes  yen  impatient  to 
lEnow  the  state  of  my  health,  in  which  I 
cannot  boast  of  much  improvement.  I 
came  through  the  journey  without  much 
inconvenience,  but  when  I  attempt  self- 
motion  I  'find  iByiogB  we«ik,  and  my 
breath  very  short ;  this  day  I  have  been 
much  disordered.  I  have  no  company ; 
the  Doctor*  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and 
goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and  his  whole  system 
18  so  dffi'erent  fh>m  mine  that  we  seem 
iprroed  for  different  elements:  I  have, 
therefore,  all  my  amusement  to  seek 
within  myself." 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a 
l«tter  fiUed  with  dejection  and  fretfialuess, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressing  anxious 
Jlpprehensions  concerning  him  on  account 
of «  drenm  which  had  disturbed  me;  his 
answer  was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach, 
for  a  supposed  charge  of  *'  affecting  dis- 
content, and  indulging  the  vanity  of  com- 
plaint."  It, however,  proceeded,**  Write 
to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.    I 
consider  yonr  fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a 
ereat  part  of  the  comforts  which  are  yet 
left  me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be 
nearer  to  each  other.—  ••••••••, 

My  dear  ft-iend,  life  is  very  short  and 
very  uncertain  ;  let  us  spend  it  as  well  as 
we  can.  My  worthy  neighbour,  A  lien,  is 
dead.  Love  me  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay 
my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell.  No- 
thing ailed  me  at  that  time;  let  your 
superstition  at  last  have  an  end." 

Feeling  very  soon  that  the  manner  in 
-which  he  had  written  might  hurt  roe,  he 
two  days  afterwards,  July  ^«  wrote  to 
•  The  Re v.pr.  Taylor. 
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me  again*  giving  me  an  account  of  his 
sufferfngs;  after  which,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds ;  **  Before  this  letter,  you  will  have 
had  one  which  I  hope  yon  will  not  take 
amiss ;  for  it  contains  only  truth,  and  that 

truth  kindly  intended. •  •i 

Spartam  quam  nactut  e»  ornaj  make 
the  most  and  best  of  yonr  lot,  and  cora-f 
pare  yourself  not  with  the  few  that  are 
above  yon,  but  with  the  multitudes  which 
are  below  yon.  ♦♦•♦•••  Go 
steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business  or 
honest  diversions.  *  Be  (as  Temple  says 
of  the  Dutchmen)  toell  when  you  are  not 
ill,  and  pleated,  when  you  are  not 
angry.*—*  •••••.  This  may 
seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tender- 
ness; but  I  mean  it  well,  for  1  love  yon 
with  great  ardour  and  sincerity.  Pay 
my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me,*' 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indis- 
posed during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  that  it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought 
it  was  not,  in  my  power  to  write  to  my 
illustrious  friend  as  formerly,  or  without 
expressing  such  complaints  as  offended 
him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to  do  me 
the  injustice  of  charging  me  with  affecta- 
tion, I  was  with  roach  regret  long  silent. 
His  last  letter  to  roe  then  came,  and 
affected  me  very  tenderly. 


<*  TO  JAWBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
'*  DEAR  SIR,  ,  : 

*'  I  HAVE  this  summer  sometimes  amend- 
ed, and  sometimes  relapsed,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  have  lost  gronnd  very  much. 
My  legs  are  extremely  weak,  and  my 
breath  very  short,  and  the  water  is  now 
increasing  upon  roe.  •  In  this  uncomfort- 
able state  yonr  letters  used  to  relieve ; 
what  is  the  reason  that  I  have  them  no 
longer?  Are  you  sick,  or  are  you  sullen? 
Whatever  be  the  reason,  if  it  be  less  than 
necessity,  drive  it  away ;  «nd  of  the  short 
life  that  we  have,  make  the  best  use  for 
yourself  and  for  your  friends.  ♦♦••••. 
I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  yonr  omis- 
sion to  write  has  soihe  real  cause,  abd 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not 
sick,  and  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen 
dear  Mrs.  BosweU,  or  any  of  yoor 
family.    I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson."* 
**  LichftelA,  No?.  S,  MM.^ 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to 
find  that  in  a  paragraph  of  this  letter, 
which  I  have  omitted,  lie  still  persevered 
in  arraigning  roe  as  before,  which  was 
strange  in  him  who  had  so  roach  experi- 
ence of  what  I  suffered.  I,  however, 
wrote  to  him  two  as  kind  letters  as  I 
could  ;  the  last  of  which  came  too  late  to 
be  read  by  him,  for  bis  illness  increased 
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more  rftpldly  np<m  him  than  I  had  appre- 
hended ;  bat  I  had  the  consolation  of 
beine  informed  that  he  spolce  of  me  on 
his  deathbed  with  affection,  and  I  loolc 
forward  with  hamble  hope  of  renewing 
our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  Work 
fh>m  any  ferther  personal  notice  of  its 
antbonr;  who,  if  he  should  be  thought  to 
have  obtmded  himself  too  much  upon 
their  attention,  requ^ts  them  to  consider 
the  peculiar  plan  of  his  biographical  un- 
deruklng. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  retom  to  the  me- 
tropolis, both  the  asthma  and  the  dropsy 
became  more  violent  and  distressful.  He 
had  for  some  time  kept  A  journal  in 
Latin  of  the  state  of  his  illness,  and  the 
remedies  which  he  used,  under  the  title 
of  jEgri  EphenterU,  which  he  beean  on 
the  6th  of  July,  but  continued  it  no  longer 
than  the  8th  of  November;  finding,  I 
suppose,  that  it  was  a  mournful  and  un- 
availing register.  It  is  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  and  is  written  with  great  care  and 
accuracy. 

Stffl  his  love  of  literature*  did  not  fail. 

*  It  it  truly  wonderful  to  eotiti«ler  the  ex- 
tent janil  ooMtancy  of  JohuaM's  literary 
ardour,  notwithstandtor  thetnelancboly  which 
clouded RDd  imbitteredhis exitteoce.  Be^iides 
the  numerous  and  various  works  which  he 
executed,  Ite  had,  at  dtflfereut  times,  formed 
schemes  of  a  ffteaC  many  more*  of  whii^  the 
f^Uowioff  catalogue  was  given  by  him  to  Mr. 
Lanrton,  and  by  that  rentleman  presented  to 
his  Majesty  t  " 

**  DlVIMITT. 

"  A  small  book  of  precepts  and  directions 
for  piety:  tbe-hiut  taken  from  the  directions 
Jn  Morton*s  Exercise. 

"  PHiLoaoPHT,  HisTORT,  and  Lxtbo^turb 
In  general. 

"  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  Judg>- 
ing  of  autnours,  frtfm  Aristotle  to  the  present 
ace.  An  account  of  the  rise  and  improvements 
or  that  art;  of  tlie  differoM  opiniOBs  of-  au- 
tliours,  ancient  and  modern. 

"  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian.    . 

'*  New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of 
Tasso.  with  notes,  glossary,  ice. 

**  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  ma- 
nuscripts and  old  editions,  with  various  read- 


ings, cot^ectures,  remarks  on  his  language 
and  the  changes  it  had  undergone  from  ni< 
earliest  times  to  bis  ajte,  and  from  his  to  the 


£  resent;  with  notes  explanatory  of  customs, 
c  and  references  to  Boccace,  add  other  au- 
thours  from  whom  be'ha«  borrowed^  with  nn 
account  of  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  telling 
the  stories ;  his  life,  and  an  exact  etymologi- 
cal gtoswry. 

**  Aristotre's  Rhetorick,  a  translation  of  it 
into  English. 

"  A  collection  of  Letters,  translated  from 
the  modem  writers,  vHh  some  account  of  the 
aeveral  autbours., 

'*  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes,  historical 
and  critical. 

**  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

"  Uves  of  the  Phllosopherf,  written  with  a 
polite  air,  in  such,  a  manner  as  may  divert  as 
welt  as  instruct. 


A  very  few  days  before  hb  death  he 
transmitted   to    his    fHend,    Mr.  John 

**  History  of  the  Heathen  MyUiola«y,  with 
^n  explication  of  the  fables,  both  allegorical 
and  historical:  with  references  to  the  poets. 

**  History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  com- 
pendious manner. 

*'  Aristotle's  Bthicks,  an  English  translation 
of  them,  with  notes. 

••  Geographical  Dictionary,  fk-om  the  French. 

*'  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras, translated  into 
English,  perhaps  with  notes.  This  is  done  by 
Norris. 

**  A  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kinds  of  sab* 

**  Claud  ian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  ciua 
n9ti$  variorum,  in  the  manner  of  Burman. 

'*  Tiilly'tf  Tttsculan  Questions,  a  translation 
of  th#m. 

of  Lli^r.'^    ^fJt^ts. 

«'  UcTiiij*fi  Sew  HiBlnrj  of  thB  New  World, 
to  he  triiiilaicJ. 

*'  Miichjiver*  Hlitorj  of  Hortitctr  t»  *• 
trauHliiieii. 

"  l(t»ir»ry  of  Uie  R€vlvi]  uf  IjeAriiiiig  in  Eu- 
Top*:,  cf^ntainiq^  nn  Muount  of  mhitDvercon- 
lrilpiltt:d  try  [he  nolnrntron  of  litenkturci  Biicfa 
as€HinirMViniei,  prlntinf^,  ihe  d^fHifncLion  of 
thf  c;rfnlt  eFupirvjtthe  enirainr»fen>Gni,  ofgn^jf 
vat:i\i  vtHh  t]]p  Llvtfi  af  tha  ma^t  enilnGi]^  V*^ 
trtiti^,  [Liid  III  Oft  tmlnctit  eikr\y  proftsiu^iri  of 
all  kifiiTi  arJ^mEn;?  in  dUT^rvnt  coitntrieA. 

"  A  iJocly  uf  Cltruaalpgj^j  in  Terse,  wjtbbii' 
toriL'*il  uijf47ir. 

"  A  Tiihte  nf  ih€  SpErtatnri^  Tatler*,  sod 
OuiiTAiAut^,  diitin(;uip:he-d  by  ifiniires  into  »r3L 
dt\^tKem  of  vtLluti,  with  nale!#>  tfWing  iht  na.- 

SOIrm  ipf  (nrH^ru  rtfeC4»  IW  dojrpi3«non^ 

"  A  C^illilctinn  cf  IjtUtrs  from  Eujt'lish  At^ 
thtmrM,  nil)]  EL  (jreJih.-'c  (fivlmf  i\-*me  tJHitHnilM 
thp  wrKerj;  wttii  rpflfioiu  fiir  9j>lfcr}'iiri,  and 
cri[i['t>m  EipoEi  bijLeh;  rtmarkf  nn  eoch  letuu't 
if  u^edful. 

**  A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  varioas 
laneuaeres.   Jan.  6,-53. 

**  A  Dictionarv  to  the  Common  Prayer,  ia 
hnitation  ofCalniet's  Dictionary  of  ttie  Bible. 
March,-&2. 

**  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like 
those  of  Valerius  Maximum.    Jan.  lo,— 5S. 

**  From  iElian,  a  T<^ume  of  select  Stories, 
perhaps  from  others*   Jan.  38.-63. 

"  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adven- 
tures, and  Descriptions  of  Countries. 

"  Dictionary  of  Ancient  History  and  My- 
thology. 

**  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature, 
containing  the  history  of  learning,,  directious 
for  editions,  commentaries,  &c. 

**  Maxims,  Characterig.and  Sentiments,  after 
the  manner  of  Bruyere,  collected  out  of  an- 
cient authours,  particularly  the  Greek  with 

«  Clascal  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations 
firom  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  antlitours. 

**  Lives  of  f  llttstrieus  Persons,  as  well  of  the 
active  as  the  learned,  in  imitation  of  Pla- 
tarcb. 

'*  Judgment  of  the  learned  upon  Engiish 
authours. 

**  Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  English  tongue. 

**  Considerations  upon  the  present  State  of 
London. 

'<  Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  and 
observations. 

'*  Observations  on  the  English  language, 
relating  to  words,  phrases,  and  modes  <m 
speech. 

"  Minutiae  Litfrarise,  miscellaneo«s  reiao- 
tions,  criticisms,  emendations,  notes. 

**  History  of  the  ConstitaUon. 
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Nicholi^  aliBtof  tlie  aiithoui'«  ot  the  Uni- 

shares  ju  That  wotV.    It  hat,  nccorJJing  Iw 

j  "  C41  m  parlmti  uf  Ph  k1  rHidphiCiil  ii»d  Ch  rE«iH4i  n 

n^oralitK  hj   tfijitnce^  collcFlrdi  tfom   Uktr 

*+  Llniuibusij,  tQ  he  irnaiiUiitLlK 

"Till;  Pj*!ace  f>rNdiiti>tka«i~ti  r1>»Jbn,'' 
JerliTidoq*!  f^Eraiirdiniry  TaciUt^  of  trrnipo- 
•tllOFr,  Vrtitn  hfr  Khnoh  ofT  hi-y  coni^LitiriLioiiii] 
iaiUvlencPt  and  fenoULEeljF  ihl  dnwik  vt  wriin, 
it  »<]Ti3iniL]j^  4lpiiciJlicd  by  Mr  C4jiurleitay,  in 
hU  "  PthBiJcdil  M^viLPt,^'  vibKb  ]  liav«  »(;vetaL 
ffmei  qnflt€il : 
*♦  VI  hilt  lljrGug^li  life'tf  maie  hi:  ami  a  pitftiitgr 

If  if  juind  eKjiauiivt  to  iht;  ohjticc  jrcvt. 
VTkh  ynrioiM  store*  of  «f  mUtliiMi  TrbUi^h^ 
Tbo  livelj  !lma({D,  tlit;  di>cFK«eart;hii>K  ikumpthli 
Gltpt    In    rcpnac  ;  —  hui    whcQ    th«    luoiuEiil 

|irc4*M, 
Tkte  hrLfhi  ItlrA*  »t<K>il  al  nnce  tHibr^si^ij 
lii^u^i  1ii4  i^enluNifiwd  iuvi|^r»iiiua  mjt, 
Anjl  u^Er  ibe  ivitvT^it  worlrl  dilTiueil  a  bttaiF: 
Ai  WEimb'iI  nlPh  Art  ttaiy  elnml  i-ktirltti  AiCRi, 
And  1:41  ni It  t^'ar  Min'  horimp  FPfiini  to  rfiet 
ToHcb'd   by  tihir  fo^nteii  itetil   lint  lighmidj; 

AfiEl  All  tht<*  txpanifl  wiih  rkb  effVil/rnncc 

V»e  Khali  In  vikn  eiideavdnr  lo  hnrmr  v^lih 
exmel  preciiipneTefj  prod  urt  inn  df  Jobninq^i 
|KD'  Hd  owned  14  miCf  LIihL  b«  bad  A^rUlCn 
about  Turtjir  icrn»inK!  hut  jib  I  imflciilcK^d  that 
lie  liJ»4  ffnen  nr  iwiSd  ihem  to  4iiftrtjii  per- 
troniT  whn  iFtri:  to  tireicb  them  bi  thiiif  o*n, 
h^  dtd  HOI  ei?ii!^idtK  hEnNfirm  ht>cit>  lo  «c- 
k^ifiUfkrlge  ihtlV.  Wrujld  tlin«e  wtiy«e4e  thui 
mdcid  hj  him,  i«]jri  Are  sill  I  alhL,  and  tiiE 
rricuda  uf  thciii)!:  »ho  iir«  itcad,  r&irly  inP-jriti 
I  he  MfOTidn  Ii  wftidd  he  obli^jnplr  uniHrjfineiL 
tensT^iLahlla  CurJosirVp  Lt>  ifhicb  laerc  frhcruld,  I 
thmkt  nr>*  'he  tio  DhJeoUuiu  I'lu-fy  v^iluiucfi  inf 
Ihtm,  pfltilii^hed  iiLkCi?  hj*  d^mb,  &rt  aiiffl- 
clenLF}  frH-crtpiuL-d  j  iCe  |i.  2174-— lhaL«  hrfrire 
in*T  in  hJi  liAnd^vrlttn^i  m.  ft7\^tatm  nf  t^eniT 
oii-irKr  lcDVt:e,  nf  »  tran«l»iEciii  inio  English  i-f 
ItilluGtp  JOr  JSfij'o  iatdlnario.  ^1  hen  It  ^vnfl 
flr^nti  I  had  tio  iiulJunp  but  ki^cenii  In  Emrt-  no 
irerj  sijjierior  meziK  m  msrh  it  g.^  hl».  flcndi  » 
the  puriht.'vl:k»q4  htTVloftita  mthUttnedt  T  Am 
«iiliiinedp  frmn  interux]  eirjiltrncFp  t^j  udniii 


ttJio  uy  ge4iuiiiethe  foliar linffp  i«hich,>iDt^il;ti- 

—nndinc  all  tnjf  rhrctnnlof^k-a]  tr-^    '  ' 

'  \ti  The  tipur-^c  of  t^ji  work 


"  ronaiiJErJliias  oq  thi!  C4ue  nf  Dr,  Tnipp> 
ticrnai>ns,"(Aj  imiljlieihed  iu  Ifjfi,  iu  cbr  f^^n- 
lLeni;ti/»  niijTAiLinrF  li  U  »  rerjf  inpi'iilona 
defeprL  nf  chE  ri|irht  ttf  afrriitgin^  lin  authnuf^ 
vfOTk,  wiibfiut  btinitr  held  aa  tufrin^ine  l^i" 
pro|Jerlv,  Ju\t  it  nne  of  the  niceitqueiiiinna 
Id  t^  tav  of  ItiifTstMTei  and  1  caonot  helji 
UiJnLln£r,  ibai  the  induijtccice  nl  Hbiid^in^  >■ 
ofUflfi  flsrecrJinclj  injurimiB  to  auiboji-a  itnd 
hnnkiellr/Kj  and  ahould  la  vtir^  Tew  caie*  he 
IR-rmditcd.  At  any  rurts  lo  [irerijni  ill  flic  nU 
mml  uficerfulp  dra':u«'iian,  and  givi-  An  alnu- 
lulu  »nriFrii^  tn  flutbrriirpi  t»  Ibi!  (>rnpf:|t)f  nf 
iheiT  l!ibfiuf%f  nn  abTlilB^ment  whairvcfFhauld 
be  }>rriniiLtd,  till  afttf  tUi^  eKpinlibn  tirmirh 
I  number  cjf  yean  1*  the  Le^rwlaiw^e  may  ite 
pitued  In  flx, 

Bulp  thr-iu^h  ti  lit!  been  confidently  awaibed 
to  Mm,  I  cannot  allQW  llittt  ha  wtme  a  LJt:di- 


hiB  dirtcilon,  been  t^e  posited  in  Ihe  liri 
lith  Mi>?eOin,  and  is  printed  in  the  G*u. 
tieman'i  Magazine  fur  DecemtKr,  1TS4  *. 

eatJon  to  botli  HAii»«fl  nf  Pttr^iKBieDt  of  a  hoot 
entitled  "Thu  ExAitgElititl  Billot y  EJarnio- 
niiedf"  Be  Hat  no  er^aier;  uo  dectaiAn^r 
ap^aljiit  fAe/fn;;;.  He  wouiii  tiot  have  itrilten^ 
'*  I'hal  tre  ari:  fallt^U  upon  an  aji;?  in  Tbieli 
cnrriiption  i«  nnt  KaJ1^ly  uniTcraal,  iii  univei' 


anch  phaiitoma  t>r  terraur  aa  ibeie^  '*  A  ftnn 

Jenra  Joii^er;^  and  fh-^tra^  atl  end«a»uui>  lilLl 
e  in  viim-  We  jxim'  he  ^'^itlFouod  by  un 
earth«ju!ihc:  we  ciiaj  tt  dellvErEil  to  oitf  ttvL'- 
mit:m."    Thi*  la  ni>t  JohrVflOfliirir 

Tbere  art,  indcpdj,  in  lUn  OEdJEralEan  j^if- 
riiJ  nentei^eii  cojjflti-ncicd  uf»un  the  aiudei  ui 
UioHf  of  JqhiHBQii.  liui  lie  ijnitflitiQn  of  I  lit 
romi^  wliberLiL  ibfl  spirit  of  hJK  aty  lei,  ban  bcf  n 
BO  aenefal  ihsl  ihi*  of  ilteir  \»  not  «i4fflfitnt 
erldenct,  Eteo ovt  UE-wtpapEir  nrit^rtfliplrf 
io  it.  In  an  acifoant  of  iLt  tuotiml  of  ILdwin, 
tha  f:oiigediAii^  in  **Tlie  Usury  ^  of  Nov.  pp 
ITtMj  thai  non  of  drqilETy  ^»  ihiia  detcrilH-d : 
'*  A  man  who  had  fu  often  tbi>rjreiL  the  taljei]. 
DE«  of  vacfl  iKf,  a  nJ  aBftrend  ed  iHie  approu:!!  it 
of  *orrtiw.'*  And  io  "  The  Dublin  Etrniuir 
Poat,"  ^uffULi  ifip  1781.  the  IK  iJ  I  he  foU^^ribj 
para|faph  :  **t%  4t  a  airvfular  t-'iTttttitMBncii-j 
that  m  »  eity  4  ike  itii*j  coniaiqini^  ^UIpOw 
people,  LberA  are  Ibrc^  monihfl  in  the  yEnr 
duriPE  vvhich  no  place  of  pHblLcV  aimucDiL'DE 
ii  opEU.  Lotk)^  iraf^ailon  ii  hero  a  vncalion 
from  pienviire.  ar  well  ai  hu^idew;  nor  in 
ihi^re  auy  mode  {if  puciuE  ii>p  liatieu  ercn^ 
Inttn  of  dt-eiiiiLn^  #u.miucr.  but  in  ibe  tiota  of  a 
(RTErci  or  the  ttiipidiiy  offt  coffL-e- bouse*" 

I  hjvt  nnpi  ihoidlfht  it  fiectniirj  Lo  HpH-tfv 
eTpry  i-opji  of  verte*  wrilten  by  Johmon,  ii 
heJb^  niy  mlDnlion  la  publlah  flP  atltllcntlEk 
fdiLi<m  ofati  iib  I'aetrji  «iib  nuiea, 

*  (Aa  iht  leitPT  aecnmpAnyifiif  ihli  li»l 
(nhlth  Fully  nupporti  the  ohaer* at ioii  in  ihp 
ttxt)  Will  wliElen  bal  a  ««eJchefL>N!  Dr.  JdIlii- 
aoa'f  <1ei4lhn.tbr  rendtr  may  clcji  bt  dispieaiMrd 
[D  find  11  here  pr««irvedi 

«  *o  wit.  NTCKOLI. 
"  The  inle  Tcsrned  Mr,  3t^intoP>  tiavlnff  on^ 
day  ff-marlii^  liiat  onL»  toaop  aiE^nin^p  f  «up- 
poM,  BO  man  but  iiimttir.  e^utd  at^fu  alt  ttii^ 
piifta  of  tlie  Ancient  Universal  History  to  t>icir 
pfopri  mulhneirt,  ai  the  rrqueil  of  Eir  Aobcrt 
Ciiambt-ra  or  of  nsyhelf,  gave  th*  a^cunni 
whlc>i-  I  now  tTATismU  to  you  in  hia  ov*ii 
hAiid  1  bEtoj[  i*ikLii^  ihai  af  so  grti&t  a  wnrk 
the  history  vhonH  Be  knowp,  ami  that  each 
writer  »iiouid  rrceivQ  hi*  due  proportion  of 
praiM  from  ponterity. 

"  r  recommend  lo  yon  to  preserve  rh]  a  Hcra^^ 

of  literary  intelhgencfi  in  Mr.  ftwlmon's  own 

hand,  nr  la  ttepofiit  it  In  tiie  Miiseun»p  tbat  liie 

Ttraciij  of  thi*  apcount  mny  ntTcr  he  tloubienl. 

*'  I  am,  Bin, 

♦'  Vour  mvfM  iiumole  siervant, 

*'  Dec.^  1764,"  '*Sam,  JiJHwayit." 


Mt,  S- 


Thi*  Hiatory  of  tb;e  Cartbaplnijtns 
Nuniidijinh, 


.  Maoriuntiin*. 

,  GUbtull^nP. 

.  {^ammaiiThfK. 

.  Mela  no  Cp'Rtnliana* 

.  Ni(tfilti!. 

.  Cvrenaftn. 

,  MamaricH. 

*  ihc  Itetio  Syrllea. 
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Daring  his  sleepless  oif^ts  he  amosed 
himseif  by  tranauting  into  Latin  verse, 
ftom  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in 
ike  Anthologia,  These  tranal«tioDS>  with 
some  other  poems  by  him  in  Latin,  be 
gave  to  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  yfh&, 
having  added  a  few  notes,  sold  them  to 
the  booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be 
given  to  some  of  Johnson's  relations, 
which  was  accordingly  done;  and  they 
are  printed  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

A  very  erroneoas  notion  has  eircalvted 
as  to  Johnson's  deficiency  in  the  know- 
fedge  of  the  Greek  langaage,  partly  owing 
to  the  modesty  with  which,  from  know- 
ing hew  much  there  was  to  be  learned, 
he  used  to  mention  his  own  comparative 
acqnlsitions.  When  Mr.  Cumberland* 
talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments 
which  are  so  well  illustrated  in  **  The 
Observer,"  and  of  the  Greek  dramatists 
in  general,  he  candidly  acknowledged  his 
insufficiency  in  that  particular  branch  of 
Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be  said, 
that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good 
Greek  scbolar.  Dr.  Charles  Barney,  the 
younger,  who  ia  oniversally  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  best  lodges  to  be  one  of 
the  few  men  of  this  age  who  are  very 
eminent  for  tiieir  skill  in  that  noble  lan- 
guage, has  assured  me,  that  Johnson 
toald  give  a  Greek  word  for  almost  every 
Englisn  one ;  and  thatalthongh  not  saffi- 
cienlly  conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the 
language,  he  upon  some  occasions  dis- 
covered, even  in  these,  a  considerable 
degree  of  critical  acumen.  Mr.  Dalsel, 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  whose 
skill  in  it  is  unquestionable,  mentioned 
to  me,  in  very  liberal  terms,  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  upon  him  by  John- 
son, in  a  conversatioa  whieh  they  had  in 
London  concerning  that  language.  As 
Johnson,  therefore,  was  nndoabtedly  one 
of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  modern 


The  History  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
ffuh. 

tndiaiK. 

........' Chinese. 

]>i«ftertation  on  the  Ceorpiing:  of  America. 

I/ndependeacy     of      the 

Arab«. 
The  Coxmosrony,  «n<i  a  small  part  ofihe  Hit' 
*   tory  iiumeiilately  followinir:  by  Mr.  Sale. 
To  the  birUi  of  Abraham  ;  chiefly  by  Mr.  Sbel- 

vock. 
Hittory  of  the  Jewi,  Gauls,  and  Spanhirds; 

by  Mr.  Paalmanazar. 
Xenophoii'D  Retreat ;  by  the  same. 
History  of  il»e  Persiaroi  ami  the  Coastaailno> 

poiitan  Empire;  by  Dr.  Campbell. 
Hwtory  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bower.] 

•  Mr.  Cuoilierland  auures  me,  tl^at  be  waa 
always  treated  with  rtent  courtfsy  by  br. 
Johnsnn,who.  in  bis  <*  letters  to  Mr».Thr*le,» 
Vol.  II.  p.  68,  thK«  apeaica  of  iba^  te»roed,  in- 
tceuioudj  and  accomplii.hed  ffeqtl<-m»n;  **  Tbi 


iceuioud,  and  accomplii.hed  ffeqtl<-m»n;  **  The 
?i-"5^*'u**?*P¥*>  *•  An.ioqon.TWieiice,  hut 
Mr.  Cumberfand  u  a  miiliun." 


ITSt 
times,.  let  as  not  deny  to  his  fame  some 
additional  splendour  fk-om  Greek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhi- 
biting specimens  of  vanoua  sorts  of  imi- 
tatiooL  oi  Johnson's  style. 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Acadtemy,  1787,"  there  is  an  "  Es- 
say on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Samnel  Johop 
son,"  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Bsrrowes, 
whose  respect  for  the  great  object  of  his 
criticism  t  la  thus  evinced  in  the  cop- 
cludfaig  paragraph :  *'  I  have  singled  him 
out  from  the  whole  body  of  English 
writers,  because  his  nniversally:  acknow> 
ledged  beauties'  would  be  most  apt  to 
induce  imitation.;  and  I-  have  treated 
rather  on  his  faults  than  his  perfectioos,, 
because  an  essay  might  conopriae  all  the 
observations  I  could  make  upon  his  faohs, 
while  volumes  would:  not'  be-snfiBcient  Sot. 
a  treatise  oo  his  perfections^" 

Mr.  Burrowes  has  analysed  the  com»> 
position  of  Johnson,  and  pointed  out  its 
peowliarities  with  much  acntencss  ;  and 
I  would  recommend  a  carefnl  perusal  of 
his  Essay  to  those  who,  being  captivated 
by  the  union  of  perspicuity  and  splen- 
dour which  the  writings  of  Johnson  con- 
tain, without  having  a  sufficient  portioQ 
of  his  vigour  of  mind,  may  be  in  danger, 
of  becoming  bad  copyists  of  his  manner. 
I,  however,  cannot  but  observe,  and  I 
observe  it  to  his  credit,  that  this  learned 

Sentleman  has  himself  caught  no  mean 
egree  of  the  expansion  and  harmony, 
which,  independent  of  all  other  circqm- 
stances,  characterise  the  sentences  of 
Johnson.  Thus,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
volume  in  which  the  Essay  appears,  we 
find,  "  If  it  be  said  that  in  societies  of 
this  sort  too  much  attention  is  f^eqaently 
bestowed  on  subjects  barren  and  specu- 
lative, it  may  be  answered,  that  no  one 
science  is  so  little  connected  .with  ihere&t 
as  not  to  afford  many  principles  whose 
use  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the 
science  to  which  they,  primarily  belong; 
and  that  no. proposition  isso purely  theo* 
retical  as  to  be  totally  incapable  x»f  being 
applied  to  prai:tical  purposes..  There  is 
no  apparent  connection  between  duration 
and  the  cycloidal  arch,  tlie- properties  of 
which,  duly  attended  to,  have  farniehed 
us.  with  our  best  regulated.,  methods  of 
measuring  time :  and.  he  who  has  inade 
himself  roaster  of  the  nature  and  aflfec- 
tions  of  t|i)s  logarithmick  carve  is  not 
aware  that  he  has  advanced coosiderably 

t<  W«  must  smile  at  a  little,  ioacciiracy  of 
metaphor  in  the  Preface  to  the  Tranaaciioua, 
whii  6  u  written  by  Mr.  Burronces.  The  eriticM 
of  titftifie  o/JobuBon  having,  with  a  Just  zeal 
for  literature,  observed  that  tlie  whole  natioa 
are  called  on  to  exert  themselveo,  afterwards, 
aays^  «*  They  are  oaUetl  oh  by  every  tie  »hich 
caa.haya  a. laudable  ia^neoce  on  the  heart  cf 
man."  .       .      r 
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towards  ascertaining  ttie  proportionable 
density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances 
{rom  ttie  surface  of  tlie  earth." 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's 
style  are  innumerable.  Their  general 
method  is  to  accumulate  liard  words, 
without  considering  that,  although  he  was 
fond  of  introducing  them  occasionally, 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  all  his 
writings  where  they  are  crowded  toge- 
ther, as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  following 
imaginary  Ode  b^  him  to  Mrs.Thrale*, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers ; — 
"  Cervitial  eoetor*s  viduate  dame, 
OpiH*st  thou  bis  gigantic  k  fame, 

Procumbing  at  that  shrine ; 
ShiWf  catenated  by  thy  charms, 
A  captive  io  thy  amUent  arms, 
PtrtnnUM^  be  ihiae  1" 

This  and  a  thoosand  other  such  attempts 
are  totally  unlike  the  original,  which  the 
writers  imagined  they  were  turning  into 
ridicule.  Inere  it  not  similarity  enough 
for  burlesque,  or  even  for  caricature. 
■  Mr.  Golman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several 
Occasions,"  has  "  A  Letter  from  Lexi- 
phanes ',  containing  Proposals  for  a  Glot- 
stvry  or  VocakiMtry  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue:  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  a 
large  Dictionary."  It  is  evidently  meant 
as  a  sportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson, 
^hose  style«is  thus  imitated,  without 
being  grossly  overcharged.  "  It  is  easv 
to  foresee  that  the  idle  and  illiterate  will 
complain  that  I  have  increased  their  la- 
bours by  endeavouring  to  diminish  them ; 
and  that  I  have  explained  what  is  more 
easy  by  what  is  more  difficnlt-H^nof urn 
ver  ignotltu.  I  expect,  on  the  other 
naud,  the  liberal  acknowledgments  of  the 
learned.  He  who  is  buried  in  scholastick 
retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  gay,  and  ren^ote  from  the  circles 
of  the  polite,  will  at  once  comprehend 
the  (ieftuitioAs,  and  be  gratefpl  for  such  a 
seasonable  and  necessary  elucidation  of 
his  iQotber-tongne."'— Annexed  tO'  this 
letter  U  a!  tinoxfi  specimen  of  the  work, 

=  *  Johnson's  wiiliiii|r  to  unite  himself  witli 
this  rich  widow  wacmuch  tallied  of,.bat  1  be- 
lieve without  foaodatioa.  The  report,  bow- 
ever,  fare  occasion  to  a  poem,  not  withoat 
<;taitructcri«tJcal  merit,  CDtitleti,  *'  Ode  to  Mrs. 
'Ihrale,  by  Samuel  Jobiwon,  LL.  D.  on  their 
•jippoaed  approacbiiif  NupiiaU:'*  printed  for 
■Mr.  Fauider,  in  Bond  StEecU— •!  •hall  quote  as 
a  specimeo  the  flrst  three  •tanzas : 
•*  If-e'er  my.  flpgers  touched  the  lyrp. 

In  satire  fierce,  in  pteature  gay  ; 
Sb<iil  not  tus  rHfu,LiA>smiie>i  lutpiret 

Shall  S4M  refuse  tbe  sportive. lay  t 
M«  dearest  Lad^f !  view  your  slave,^. 

behold  him  as  your  very  Scrub  / 
Eager  to  write  as  auibour  grAve. 

Or  govern  well  tbe  brewing  tub.. 
To  rich  felicitv  thus  raised, 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  Are; 
PoMer  Ro  longer  shall  be  praised, 
Tis  I  MYSELr  am  TkruUU  Entire^* 


thrown  together  in  a  vagne  and  desultQr^ 
manner,  not  even  adhering  to  alphabeti- 
cal concatenation  f. 

The  serious  imitators  of  Johnson's  style, 
whether  intentionally  or  by  the  imper- 
ceptible effect  of  its  strength  and  anima« 
tion,  are,  as  I  have  had  already  occasion 
to  observe,  so  many  that  I  might  intro- 
duce quotations  from  a  numerous  body  of 
writers  in  our  language,  since  he  appeared 
in  the  literary  world.  I  shall  pomt  out 
the  following : — 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  O.  D. 

"  In  othef  parts  of  tbe  globe,  man,  in 
his  rudest  state,  appears  as  Lord  of  the 
creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of 
animals  which  he  has  tamed  and  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his 
prey  on  the  horse  which  he  has  reareflj^ 
or  tendsbls  numerous  herds  which  furnish 
him  both  with  food  and  clothing;  the 
Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and 
avails  himself  of  its  persevering  strength ; 
the  Laplander  has  formed  the  reindeer  to 
be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the 
people  of  Kamtschatka  have  trained  their 
dogs  to  hibonr.  This  command  over  the 
inferiour  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest 
prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the 
ereatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power. 
Without  this  his  dominion  is  incomplete.. 
He  is  a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects ;  a 
master  without  servants ;  and  must  per* 
form  every  operation  by  the  strength  o£ 
his  own  armt." 

BDWARCt  GIBBON,  £SQ. 

"  Of  all  our  passions  and  apatites  the 
love  of  power  is  of  the.  most  imperious 
and  unsociable  nature,  since  the  pride  of 
one  man  requires  the  submission  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  discoi  d 
the  laws  of  Society  lose  their  force,  and 
their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the 
priide  of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,, 
the  memory  of  past  injuries,  and  the 
fear  of  future  dangers,  all  contribute  to 
inflame  the  mipd,,aad  to  silence  the  voice 
of  pity  $s" 

t "  Higledy  p^g<e(2y,-<-Conglomeratioo  and 
confusion. 

'*  Uodge-p9dfet^  A  ealiiiafy  mixture  of  he- 
terogeneous ingredients :  applied  meta^^hoii- 
csilly  to  ail  discordant  combinations. 

"  r»//ar  To/.— Atleq4iate  retaliation. 

"SMUif  5fta2iy,-Hesitatioa  and  irreaolu- 
tino. 

*«  Pee  /  /«  //nm  /— Oijjaatick  in  tonatioos. 

"yZigmarWs,  —  Discouise,  incoherent  and 
rhapswtical. 

••  CrMCNMi-nviicwm,— Lines  of-  irregularity 
and  Involution. 

**  Ding  dojig,— Tintiaabulary  chimes,  used 
metaphnricai.iy  to  signify  despatch,  aud  vehte* 
aience.** 

1»*  History  of  America,"  vol.  i.  4to,  p.  832, 

\  '<  Decline  and  I^aH  of  the  Komatt  Eiit« 
pire,"  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.. 
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MISS  BURNS  Y. 

"  My  family,  misUking  arobiUon  for 
honour  imd  rank  for  dignity,  bav«  long 
pkinned  a  aptendid  connectioh  for  me,  to 
whicli,  Uiongb  my  invariable  repugnance 
ha»  slopped  any  advances,  their  wishes 
and  their  views  immovably  adhere.  I 
am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen 
to  no  other.  I  dread,  therefore,  to  make 
a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success ;  I 
know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those 
who  may  silence  me  by  a  command*." 

RBVKEIND  MS.  MARIS  f. 

**  la  an  enlightened  and  improving 
ase  ranch,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  appre* 
bended  from  the  inroads  of  mere  caprice ; 
at  such  a  period  it  will  generally  be  per- 
ceived that  needless  irregalarity  is  the 
worst  of  all  deformities,  and  that  nothing 
is  BO  truly  elegant  in  language  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  unviolated  analogy.  —  Rnles 
will,  therefore,  be  observed,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  and  acknowledged :  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment having  been  once  excited  will  not 
remain  inactive;  and  its  efforts,  unless 
assisted  by  knowledge,  as  much  as  they 
are  prompted  by  seal,  will  not  unflre- 
quently  be  found  pernicious ;  so  that  the 
very  persons  whose  intention  it  is  to  per- 
fect the  instrument  of  reason,  will  deprave 
and  disorder  it  unknowingly.  At  such  a 
time,  then,  it  becomes  peculiarly  neces- 
sary that  the  analogy  of  language  should 
be  fully  examined  and  understood  ;  that 
its  rules  should  be  carefully  laid  down ; 
and  that  it  should  be  clearly  known  bow 
much  it  contains,  which,  being  already 
right,  should  be  defended  from  change 
and  violation  ;  how  much  it  has  that  de- 
mands amendment ;  and  how  much  that, 
for  fear  of  greater  inconveniences,  must, 
perhaps,  be  left  unaltered,  though  irre- 
gular.'* 

A  distinguished  authonr  in  *'  The  Mir- 
ror {,"  a  periodical  paper,  published  at 
Edinburgh,  has  imitated  Johnson  very 
closely.  Thus,  in  No.  16.—"  The  cfiTects 
of  the  return  of  spring  have  been  fre- 
quently remarked  as  well  in  relation  to 

•  "  Cecilia,"  Book  »ll.  chaiv  I. 

t  The  pasMffe  wbich  I  quote  is  taken  from 
that  ffentleman's  **  Elemenu  of  Orthoepy ; 
containing  a  distinct  View  of  the  whole  Ana- 
]0KS  of  the  Bullish  Langaage,  so  far  as  relates 
to  ProHunciation,  Aceentp  and  QtumtUyt** 
London,  I7ti4.  f  beg  leave  to  offer  my  parti- 
calar  acknowle<Uments  to  the  autbour  of  a 
work  of  uncommon  merit  and  great  atility.  1 
know  no  tiook  which  contains,  in  the  same 
compaM,  more  learning,  polite  literature, 
sound  sense,  accuracy  of  arrangement,  and 
perspicuity  of  expression. 

t  That  collection  was  presented  to  Dr.  John- 
son, I  believe,  by  its  aatliours ;  and  1  heard 
him  speak  very  well  of  it. 
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the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world.  The  reviving  power  of 
this  season  has  been  traced  from  the  fields 
to  the  herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from 
the  lower  classes  of  beings  np  to  man. 
Gladness  and  ioy  are  described  aa  pre- 
vailing through  nniversal  Nature,  ani- 
mating the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of 
the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  ratister  of 
Tnnbridge  school,  appears  to  have  the 
itnitari  aveo  of  Johnson's  style  perpe- 
tually in  his  mind ;  and  to  his  assiduous, 


thouj 
parti 


igh  not  servile  study  of  it,  we  may 
ily  ascribe  the  extensive  popularity  of 
fiis  wrifingsi. 

In  his  "  ^says.  Moral  and  Literary," 
No.  3,  we  find  the  following  pasaage:— 
"  The  poRsh  of  external  grace  may  in- 
•  deed  be  deferred  till  the  approach  of 
manhood.  When  solidity  is  obtained  by 
pursuing  the  modes  prescribed  by  oar 
forefatters,  then  may  the  file  be  nsed. 
The  firm  sabstance  wiH  bear  attrition, 
and  the  lustre  then  acquired  will  be 
darable.'* 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  1], 
which  is  blown  np  into  sach  tumidity  as 
to  be  truly  ludicrons.  The  writer  means 
to  tell  us  that  Members  of  Parliament, 
who  have  run  in  debt  by  extravagance, 
will  sell  their  votes  to  avoid  an  arreat  H, 
which  he  thus  expresses : — **  They  who 
build  houses  and  collect  costly  pictures* 
and  furnitures,  with  the  money  of  an 

{  n  wore  to  liQ  wliilird  tiiatb«  bail  lm.il:slt[l 
that  »r(iAi  man  in  iPTtrjr  ftifMwt,  and  h»d  &i>j 
folJf»w€-iil  ihq  ifXHmple  of  Dr.  AtlttUi  ^tDith,  in 
nnh£rntjkuii«]>  iit.tac:kinf  i»M  v«Q£rabk  Alma 
Mofcfi  Cij^rord,  J I  luMtj.  hov^TDr^  he  ntf 
served,  Ebat  tift  \*  much  k^s  Lo  blaiHE  ihrn 
Sni  t  Lii  r  tkc  CI nljr  nbjpcti  to  certain  psrt  1  c uUn } 
Smiili  in  ibe  irbi>l«  inctJiulJon ;  ihoiigb  lEt- 
de*U4:d  Utt  tuuch  nf  tiii*  (eiffl^Bj  f»  au  irvbjbi- 
lion  lilUi:!]  Jie  injnred,  Fer  piaof  ytsiis  at 
Baiirri  rnLltEJHF  neiihE<r  of  ihtLtn^  liawvi-erT 
will  iLc  ini  hurt  to  l\vt  nablett  itniveriLl;  in 
the  wnrid.  VVbjle  1  animndvitt  on  wlint  fcp- 
pe!ir»  to  TUf:  eitcirpilDnabie  in  vome  of  rbe 
worJii  r>f  Dr.KijoSf,  (  cannul  refute  One  t>raff« 
tOriMitts  41  r  Em  J  priHluclJinf  s  fiarticuiaxly  hji 
8«rii]riri-r  iFt'l  hi  the  hpir\i  ^Uli  vriaicb  hr 
maifjC.LLii^t  tjTAinfi  prp*aTnptucjn*  herttlcth 
the  4:rtn4.i>l:itor^  ilocEnnei  pn^iLliar  lo  lh«  l'hri#- 
tian  lUu^lacFCMii^  Tbi*  he  liit«  ilnnr  in  a  m  in- 
ner ff\  ii«  II J  Jitren  irnni  n  nd  C  nneli  ialJ  nf ,  NfJ  I  ki  r 
OUffiE  K  1m  fiinil  mfnlkinhnir  a  mniirtaljie  hf 
g^...,.    ..-■  i„.    ,.,|v4r-.|r;     ..,.-..  Lrt,_.  .„.,., .J,  iij^ 

wi«  1  im- 

poi  ■  ■        -,•..,• iu  » 

letit..  i^  M*i  cuuctiuiua  iiiiu  Vmil.,  He  tliiH 
expresses  himself:  '*  1  thank  ^ou  for  the  very 
great  entertainment  }0ur  Life  of  Johnson 
-• ".,  It  is  a  most  valuable  work.  Yours 


giva  . 

is  a  new  species  of  biography.  Happy  for 
Johnson  that  he  had  so  able  a  recorder  of  bis 
wit  and  wisdom.** 

II  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  ** Moral  and  Literary'* 
abstraction,  may  be  excused  for  not  knowhig 
the  political  regnlations  of  his  coimtry.  No 
senator  can  be  In  the  hands  of  a  baiUo. 
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komest artisan  or  liiechaniclc,  will  be  very 
glad  of  emancipation  IVom  tiie  liands  of 
a  bailiff  by  a  sale  of  tbeir  senatorial  suf- 

I  frage/* 

Bat  I^thlnk  the  most  perfect  imitation 

'  6f  Johnson  is  a  professed  one,  entitled 

'*  A  Criticism   on   Gray*s   Elegy   in    a 

'  Country  Churchyard,"  said  to  be  written 

'  b\'  Mr.  Young,  Professor  of  Greek,  at 

Glasp;ow,  and  of  which  let  bira  have  the 

'  credit,  unless  a  better  title  can  be  shown. 

'  It   has   not   only   the    particularities  of 

1  Johnson's  stj'le,  but  that  very  species  of 
'  literary  discussion  and  illustration  for 
^  which  he  was  eminent.  Having  already 
'  qnoted  so  much  from  others,  I  shall  refer 

the  curious  to  this  performance,  with  an 

'  assurance  of  radch  entertainment. 

J  Yel,  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in 

*'  any  imitations  of  Johnson's  style,  every 

'  good  judge  must  see  that  they  are  obvi- 

*  onsly  different  firom  the  original ;  for  all 
'  of  them  are  either  deficient  in  its  force, 
|.  '  or  overloaded  with  its  peculiarities ;  and 
?  the  powerftil  sentiment  to  which  it  is 
'  suited  is  not  to  be  found. 

j»i  .  Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  re- 

H  lations  seemed  to  grow  warmer  as  he 

If  approached  nearer  to. the  time  when  he 

0  might  hope  to  see  them  again.    It  pro- 

f  bably  appehred  to  him  that  he  should 

^  npbraid  himself  with  unkind  inattention, 

f<  were  he  to  leave  the  world  without  hav- 

0  ing  paid  a   tribute  of  respect  to  their 

rfi  memory. 

0  "to  MR.  GRBSN,  APOTHECARY,  AT 

#  LICHFIELD*. 
*jl  "  DtKK  SIB, 

k*  '^  I  HATE  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  my 

tj  Father,  Mother,  and  Brother,  to  be  all 

^  engraved  on  the  large  size,  and  laid  in 

S»  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  Michael's  church, 

«i  which  I  request  the  clergy  man  and  church- 

^  wardens  to  permit. 

S  "The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the 

il  exact  place  of  interment,  that  the  stone 

g2  may  protect  the  bodies.    Then  let  the 

f|  stone  be  deep,  massy,  and  hard  ;  and  do 

y  not  let  the  difiterence  of  ten  pounds,  or 

00  more,  defeat  our  purpose. 

2  ""I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and 
S  Mrs.  Porter  will  pay  yon  ten  more, 
[t  which  1  gave  l^er  for  the  same  purpose. 
t*  What  more  is  wanted  shall  be  sent ;  and 
Ij  I  bee  that  all  possible  baste  may  be  made, 
jjj  for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  yet 
0t  alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  sir,  that  you 
*J  receive  tliis. 
^  "I  am*  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

?'  "  Sam.  Johnson.' 

j  "  December  a,  1784." 

*  See  p.  310.  « 
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TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  UCHFlELDf. 
*'  DEAR  MADAM, 

I  AM  very  ill,  and  desire  your  prayers. 
I  have  sent  Mr.  Green  the  Epitaph,  and 
a  power  to  call  on  you  for  ten  pounds. 

**  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty, 
in  the  chapel  of  Bromley,  in  Kent.  The 
inscription  is  in  Latin,  of  which  this  is 
the  English.    [Here  a  translation.] 

"  That  this  is  done  I  thought  it  fit  that 
yon  should  know.  What  care  will  be 
taken  of  us,  who  can  telH  May  God 
pardon  and  bless  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    I  am,  &c. 

"  Dec.  8,  i784.'>       "  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold 
Samuel  Johnson  preparing  himself  for 
that  doom,  from  which  the  most  exalted 

B>wers  afford  no  exemption  to  man. 
eath  had  always  been  to  him  an  object 
of  terrour ;  so  that,  though  by  no  means 
happy,  he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eager- 
ness at  which  many  have  wondered.  At 
any  time  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  very 
much  pleased  to  be  told  that  he  looked 
better.  .An  ingenious  member  of  the 
Eumelian  Cl%^t  informs  me,  that  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  said  to  him  that 
he  saw  health  returning  to  his  cheek, 
Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Sir,  yon  are  one  of  the  kindest 
friends  I  ever  had." 

His  own  statement  of  his  views  of  fu- 
turity will  appear  truly  rational;  and 
may,  perhaps,  impress  the  unthinking 
with  seriousness. 

"  You  know  §  (says  he),  I  never  thought 
confidence  with  respect  to  futurity  any 
part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise, 
or  a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place 
where  it  can  avail  nothing ;  wisdom  im- 
presses strongly  the  consciousness  of  those 
faults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an 
aggravation ;  and  goodness,  always  wish- 
ing to  be  better,  and  imputing  every  de- 
ficience  to  criminal  negligence,  and  every 
fault  to  voluntary  corruption,  never  dares 
to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness 
fulfilled,  nor  what  is  wanting  in  the  crime 
supplied  by  penitence. 

**  This  is  the  state  of  the  be41  >  l>at  what 

t  [This  lady,  whose  name  so  frequeotlv  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  this  work,  survived  Dr. 
Johnson  just  thirteen  months.  She  died  at 
Lichfield  in  her  seventy-first  year,  January  is, 
1786,  and  bequeathed  the  principal  part  or  her 
fortune  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Lichfield. 
M.] 

I  A  Club  in  London,  founded  by  the  learned 
and  ingenious  physician.  Dr.  Ash,  in  honour 
of  whose  name  it  was  called  Enmelianf  firom 
the  Greek  EmAiXiof :  though  it  was  warmly 
contended,  and  even  put  to  a  vote,  that  ft 
should  have  the  more  obvious  appellation  of 


P^aginean,  firom  the  Latin. 

i  Mn.  Thrale'fe  Colteotion,  March  10, 1784. 
Vol.  iL  p.  3. 
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must  be  the  condlUoa  of  biro  whote  benrt 
will  not  suffer  liira  to  ranlc  liimsetf  arooog 
the  best  or  nmone  the  good  ?  Sucli  mast 
be  his  dread  of  tlie  approaching  trial  as 
will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opi- 
nion of  those  whom  he  is  leaving  for 
ever ;  and  the  serenitv  that  is  not  feit,  it 
can  be  no  virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange 
dark  manner  in  which  Sir  John  Haw- 
imparts  the  aneasiness  which  be 


1784. 

e"lie 


kins   imps 

expressed  on  account  of  offences  with 
which  he  charged  himself,  may  give  oc- 
casion to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if  there 
bad  been  something  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary criminality  weighing  upon  his  con- 
scieace.  On  that  account,  therefore,  as 
well  as  from  the  regard  to  truth  which  be 
inculcated*,  I  am  to  mention  (with  all 
possible  respect  and  delicacy,  however), 
that  his  conduct,  after  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  associated  with  Savage  and 
others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in 
one  respect,  as  when  he  iwas  a  younger 
man.  It  was  well  known,  that  his  amor- 
ous inclinations  were  uncommonly  strong 
and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many  of 
his  fkriends,  that  be  lised  to  take  women 
of  the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them 
relate  their  history. — In  short,  it  most 
not  be  concealed,  that,  like  many  other 
good  and  pious  men,  among  whom  we 
may  place  the  apostle  Paul  upon  his 
own  authority,  Johnson  was  not  free 
from  propensities  which  were  ever 
"  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind," 
— and  that  in  his  combats  with  them  he 
was  sometimes  overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious 
pause;  let  them  not  thoughtlessly  say 
that  Johnson  was  a  hypocrite,  or  that 
his  princlplei  were  not  Arm,  because  his 
pmctice  was  not  uniformly  conformable 
to  what  he  profeued. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  inde- 
pendent of  moral  and  religious  associa- 
tions ;  and  no  man  will  deny  that  thou- 
sands, in  many  instances,  act  against 
conviction.  Is  a  prodigal,  for  example, 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  owns  he  is  satis- 
tied  that  his  extravagance  will  bring  him 
to  ruin  and  misery?  We  are  $ure  he 
believes  it;  but  immediate  inclination, 
strengthened  by  indulgence,  prevails  over 
that  belief  in  influencing  his  conduct. 
Why  then  shall  credit  be  refused  to  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledge  their 
persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty, 
yet  sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  requires? 
I  beard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe, 
"  There  is  something  noble  in  publishing 
truth,  though  it  condemns  one's  selff." 

•  See  what  he  «aicl  to  Mr.  Malone,  p.  18, 19. 

t  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  3d  edit. 
C:  ^^;l^  On  the  •ame  suluect,  in  his  Letter  to 
Mr*.  Thrale,  dated  Nov.  99,  1783,  he  makes 


And  one  who  said  in  Us  preaeni 
bad  no  notion  of  people  being  in 
in  their  good  pron«»ioas»  whose  practice 
was  not  suitable  to  them,"  was  thas  re- 
primanded by  him : — **  Sir,  are  yon  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  human  nalnve  as  not 
to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere 
in  good  principles,  without  having  good 
practice*  V 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe 
himself  in  "  presumptnons  sin/'  fmm 
knowing  that  Johnson  was  soraetimes 
hurried  into  indulgences  which  he  thought 
criminal.  I  have  exhibited  this  circum- 
stance as  a  shade  in  so  great  a  character, 
both  from  mv  sacred  love  of  troth,  and 
to  show  that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scru- 
pulous as  he  has  been  represented  by 
those  who  imagine  that  the  sins,  of  which 
a  deep  sense  was  upon  his  mind,  were 
merely  such  little  venial  trifles  as  pour- 
ine  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good  Friday. 
His  understanding  will  be  defended  by 
my  statement,  if  his  consistency  of  con- 
duct be  in  some  degree  impaired.  Bat 
what  wise  man  would,  for  momentary 
gratifications,  deliberately  subject  him- 
self to  suffek*  such  uneasiness  as  we  find 
was  experienced  by  Johnson  in  review- 
ing bis  conduct  as  compared  with  his 
notion  of  the  ethicks  of  the  gospel  ?  Let 
the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance :  **  O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of 
all  life,  by  whose  power  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  am  sustained, 
look  down  upon  me  with  tenderness  and 
mercy ;  grant  that  I  may  not  have  been 
created  to  be  finally  destroyed;  that 
I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wicked- 
ness to  wickedness  t."  —  **  O  Lord, 
let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity ; 
look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at 
last  from  the  captivity  of  sin{." — '*  Al- 
mighty and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
hast  continued  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  become 
less  desirous  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  more 
careful  of  eternal  happiness  $." — •*  Let 
not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase 
my  guilt;  but  as  my  age  advances,  let 
me  become  more  pure  In  my  thoughts, 
more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more 
obedient  to  thy  lawslj."— "  Forgive,  O 
merciful  LoRD,  whatever  I  have  done  con- 
trary to  thy  laws.   Give  me  such  a  sense 

the  roEifiuinv  .Mi«t  ob4prYii>oti:  "  LiTc,  to  be 
won  III  J  nf  »  rALiqni]  bi!^^;,  mufti  btr  »i^^j»  in 
proi?iitJtJDn;  tire  uiuit  alw&]rB  pijrp'k*?  to  do 
mow  ur  beutr  lba>»  hi  in^^L  pq^t.  The  mind 
ii  (nl:>rireil  mid  el^ralGrl  It;  mtrt  [^urposeo, 
tlionj^h  iliL'^  L'nri  u  I  faux  bE^du,  trf  %irv  COD- 
teiDtHNLEiufi.  W«  »mfiirft  ind  jutl^ri  ibough 
we  do  nut  rr3<:(>«'i" 
•  Jayriiiii  o/a  Tour  ici  tlie  Htibridtt,  3d  edit. 

p.  374 


t  Prufpn  iinJ  !tTedit»t>Fm«,  p.  4Ti 
'  ■'  '  I  Mdn 
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of  my  wicfcedoess  as  may  pnoduee  trae 
contrition  and  eiFectaat  repentance;  so 
that  when  I  shall  be  called  into  another 
state,  I  may  be  received  among  the  sin- 
ners to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation 
have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Ainen  *." 

Sach  was  the  distress  of  mind,  snch 
the  penitence  of  Johnson,  in  his  hoars  of 

frivacy .  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to 
Is  Maker.  His  tinceritp,  therefore, 
most  appear  to  every  candid  mind  un- 
questionable. 

It  is  of  essential  conscqaence  to  keep 
in  view,  that  there  was  in  this  excellent 
man's  condoct  no  false  principle  of  com- 
fnutation,  no  diliberate  tndalgence  in 
sin,  in  consideration  of  a  coanterbalance 
of  dnty.  His  offending  and  his  repenting 
were  distinct  and  separalef:  and  when 
we  consider  his  almost  unexampled  at- 
tention to  truth,  his  inflexible  integrity, 
his  constant  piety,  who  will  dare  to 
"  cast  a  stone  at  him  ?"  Besides,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  offence  indicating  bad- 
pess  of  heart,  any  thing  dishonest,  base, 
or  malignant ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
lie  was  charitable  in  an  extraordinary 
degree :  so  that  even  in  one  of  his  own 
rigid  judgments  of  himself  (Easter  Eve, 
1781),  while  he  says  "  I  have  corrected 
no  external  habits ;"  he  is  obliged  to 
own,  **  I  hope  that  since  my  last  com- 
munion I  have  advanced,  by  pious  re- 
flections, in  my  submission  to  God  and 
sny  benevolence  to  man  %." 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  my  bio- 
graphical work,  and  I  cannot  but  be  very 
anxious  concerning  It.  I  trust  that  1 
have  got  through  it,  preserving  at  once 
my  regard  to  truth,— to  my  friend, — and 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion. 
Nor  can  1  apprehend  that  more  harm  can 
ensue  from  the  knowledge  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  Johnson,  guarded  as  I  have 
stated  it,  than  from  knowing  that  Addi- 
son and  Parnell  were  intemperate  In  the 
use  of  wine;  which  he  himself,  in  his 
Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and 
pious  men,  has  not  forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very 
minute  detail  of  the  particulars  of  John- 
son's remaininK  davs,  of  whom  it  was 
now  evident,  that  the  crisis  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  he  must  "  die  like  men, 
and  fall  like  one  qf  the  princee,**    Yet 

•  Prayers  aod  Meditation*,  p.  I30. 

t  Dr.  Johnion  related,  with  very  earnest 
approbation,  a  story  of  a  gentlemaD,  who,  in 
an  impulse  of  paction,  overcame  the  virtue 
of  a  yoang  woman.  When  the  said  to  him, 
*'  I  am  afraid  we  have  done  wrong  !*>  h«  an- 
swered, "Yet,  we  have  done  wrong ;->for  I 
would  not  debamek  krr  mind,** 

t  Prayers  and  Mediuiions,  p.  iM. 


it  will  be  instructive,  as  well  as  gratify- 
ing to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to 
record  a  few  circumstances,  on  the  au- 
tbeaticlty  of  which  they  may  perfectly 
rely,  as  I  have  been  at  the  utmost  pains 
to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  his  Jast 
iilnesi,  from  the  l»e8t  authority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr. 
Warren,  and  Dr.  Butter,  physicians,  ge- 
nerously attended  him,  without  accept- 
ing any  fees,  as  did  Mr.  Crnikshank, 
surgeon  ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  firom 
professional  skill  and  ability  was  tried, 
to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable.  He 
himself,  indeed,  having,  on  account  of 
his  very  bad  constitution,  been  perpetu- 
ally  applying  himself  to  medical  inqui- 
ries, united  his  own  efforts  with  those  of 
the  gentlemen  who  attended^  lilm  ;  and 
imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection 
of  water  which  oppressed  bim  might  be 
drawn  off  bv  making  incisions  in  his 
body,  he,  with  his  asoal  resolute  defiance 
of  pain,  cut  deep,  when  he  thought  that 
his  surgeon  had  done  it  too  tenderly  $. 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his 
death,  when  Dr.  Brocklesby  pai<l  him 
his  morning  visit,  he  seemed  very  low 
and  desponding,  and  said, "  I  have  been 
as  a  dying  man  all  night.'"  He  then 
emphatically  broke  out  in  the  words  of 
Shakspeare, 

"Canst  thou  not  niiniitter  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased ; 

Piuck  from  the  memory  a  rooie<l  sorrow ; 

Haze  out  the  written  iroubiea  of  (be  brain; 

And,  wiih  some  swt-et  oblivlousi  antidote, 

Cleanse  the  vtuff  M  bosom  of  that  perilous 
stuff, 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart!** 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  an- 
swered from  the  same  great  poet : 

" therein  the  patient 

Mtt«t  minister  to  himnelf.** 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied 
with  the  application. 

On  another  day,  after  this,  when  talk- 
ing on  tiie  subject  of  prayer,  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby repeated  (h>m  Juvenal, 

"  Orandum  ttt,  ut  sit  meut  tuna  in  eorpon 
tan9,** 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire ; 
but  in  running  it  quickly  over,  be  hap- 
pened, in  the  line, 

**  <2i(<  4jMi(tMfn  vita  extremum  inter  mnnera 
p<mat,» 


§  This  bold- experiment,  Sir  Johq  Hawkins 
ba«  related  in  iinch  a  manner  as  to  suffgeftt  a 
charge  against  Johnson  of  iiiientionAlly  has- 
tening his  end ;  a  charge  so  very  jncoasisieot 
with  his  cbarRCter  in  every  respect  iliat  it  is 
ii^arious  even  to  refute  it,  as  Sir  John  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  do.  It  is  evident,  that 
what  Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  relief  indicated 
an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  retard  his  di*<> 
solution. 
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to  pronounce  aupremum  for  actremum  ; 
at  which  Johnson's  critical  ear  instantly 
took  offence,  and  discoursing  vehemently 
on  the  nnmetrical  effect  of  snch  a  lapse, 
he  showed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the 
spirit  of  the  gprammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations*!  it  had 
been  for  some  time  Johnson's  intention 
to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  his  faith- 
ful servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  particularly  under  his 
protection,  and  whom  he  had  all  along 
treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend.  Hav- 
ing asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would  be 
a  proper  annuity  to  a  favourite  servant, 
and  being  answered  4hat  it  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  master ;  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  fifty 
pounds  a  year  was  considered  as  an  ader 
quate  reward  for  many  years*  faithful 
service ;— ''  Then  (said  Johnson)  shall  I 
be  noM/t«s«mu«,  for  I  mean  to  leave 
Frank  seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  I  de- 
sire you  to  tell  him  so."  It  is  strange, 
however,  to  think,  that  Johnson  was  not 
free  from  that  general  weakness  of  being 
averse  to  execute  a  will,  so  that  be  de- 
layed it  from  time  to  time;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  Sir  John  Hawkins's  repeat- 
edly urging  it,  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
his  kind  resolution  would  not  have  been 
fill  Ailed.  After  making  one,  which,  as 
Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  extended 
no  further  than  the  promised  annuity, 
Johnson's  final  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty  was  established  by  a  Will  and 

*  [The  authoiir  in  a  former  page  haa  •hown 
the  ii\jutiice  of  Sir  John  Hawkins'*  charge 
against  Johnson,  with  respect  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Heely,  whom  he  has  inaccnrately 
represented  as  a  rclatioD  of  Johnson's.  See 
p.  600.— That  Johnson  was  anxious  to  dib- 
cover  whether  any  of  his  relations  were  living 
is  evinced  bv  the  following  letter,  written  not 
long  before  be  made  his  will : 

"  TO  THE  REV.  OH.  VT8B,  IN  LAMBBTH. 
"SIR, 

"  I  kXi  «1esirou8  to  linow  whether  Charles 
Scrimshaw  of  >^'oodsea«e  (I  think),  in  your 
father's  npighbourbood,  1>e  now  living;  what 
is  his  comliiion,  and  where  he  may  be  found. 
If  vou  can  conveniently  make  a«f  inquiry 
abo'ut  him,  and  can  do  it  witiiout  delay,  it  will 
be  ati  act  of  great  kindness  to  me,  he  being 
very  nearly  related  to  me.  I  beg  [you]  to 
pardon  tliis  trouble.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

<'  Sam.  Johnson." 
«'  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street, 
Nov.  29,  1784." 

In  conTorroiiy  to  the  uidi  expressed  in  the 
preceding  letter,  an  inquiry  was  made,  but  no 
descendants  of  Charles  Scrimshaw  or  of  his 
kisters  were  discovered  to  be  living.  Or. 
Vyte  informs  mei>  that  Dr.  Johnson  told  him. 
*'  he  was  disappointed  in  the  inquiries  he  had 
made  after  his  relations."  There  is  Uierefore 
no  ground  whatsoever  for  supposing  that  he 
was  unpiindful  of  them,  or  licgleued  them. 


Codicil,  of  which  copies  are  subjoin- 
ed f. 

i  "  Irt  Tjii  NAHRur  God.  Ahr^t  X^^kM-iux. 
JoHNsuN,  bqinj  tn  iTiLil  pnsKMionDrmj  fjucui^ 
lli'>j  tjiLl  rearing  thi»  Dinbi  qtaypuL  »ii  pufl  la 
luy  Witt  ^fi  ordjlu  \\i\i  luV  \A\\.  Will  and  Tn- 
[Jmenr^  \  \*v^\\mM\\  \<i  Ood  a  4nul  p6l]4iti>4 
ill'  iniiny  nil]*,  hut  I  3l'>pfl  purifle^l  hy  jEBIZk 
tfjinJiEi'.  ^  L  Jeivi;  Hvcn  hiip<lrE4  and  Dfty 
p  JiiinJ-  JL»  Mil'  li^liilv  nf  J]:i>niiel  LHQ^gtciiJ,  Etq.; 
ihn  I-  nijiiiJu-rt  p'^iiinU  in  ihe  hands  ©f  Mr. 
han  li?  jitI  Hlr.  E'vrk'inft  lifewcrt;  pne  buit- 
ilrt^l  ^ndtii4j  paiijidiii  in  {beiianLifDrDrr  Perr^, 
KJ^IiHip  i^p'  DromnrCi,  nnc  ihoiisund  pbuutlf, 
\\vT>e.A\  ptr  cf  ttt^'4i\n\i\lici  is  the  public k  funds; 
AnA  rtw  hiimlrcii  ponndi  now  lying  bj  lue  in 
r^iK^y  tnoniy;  all  ihm  tmfoftf  mrniioned 
wmt-  njid  iirfjpertjr  I  latLVK,  I  wt.y,  lo  Jir  J^i- 
ihbin  lEeif  nahldi^  ^ir  Jr>Kn  KAwkini,  and  Ur. 
U'illitimHinii.  rtf  Daflcru'  Coflinon^  in  trnsi^ 
for  lirt  rutlnvFJUir  nwiz—Th<U  is  l<t  mny,  to  pgy 
in  f1ie  rrpre«cntiktlvH  of  ilic  Uic  Wiliiani 
Jnny^t  Iti^tiHAelker,  in  Sk  i^nW  rhanzli  Yttrd, 
14 ic  1UDT  ftf  two  himiireil  pouDHtt;  to  EUn. 
Wbin',  f\if  fciu^le  t£rv»ni,  nn<j  huntlred 
pn lilies »  9l<ni:k  in  the  ihrf^  prr  tetii.  antkujUn* 
lifar^nirlH  Th*  rest  of  ih«  aforc^vaJid  Eumii  of 
nifiQuy  und  proprrlf,  liif«rbeF  wieIi  nij  hook*, 

f>1illv,  and  hoi]>ri]li4j Ed  furniturEj^  t  leair  ■(>  the 
it:fnre  niEnlJncteil  Sir  Jniku*  EtEinnldi,  Sii 
Jflhn  H^ttkiiinT  arnl  ^r*  WUHaoi  ^cuil,  tiin 
irUrUM^  to  he  Applied,  aflpr  pTtyinv  ray  klebt^^, 
■  ij  the  ivic  Chf  Franc ifl  B^rb^Ti  nij  m^n  Minant^ 
n  l»<.-jrrrh.  In  iiicli  a  manner  \H^  Ihtjf  !«halMiidee 
ninFi;  nt  and  Av^ilabtr^  lo  hi*  hGnt-nt.  Aiiai 
nppnlnt  Ul[^  QriTF^Did  Sif  Jruhiii  ftr^nuldSf 
!Sir  JrjJiEt  tJjhvkin»,  aitd  Dr,  >%' ill  rani '  !^Otf| 
link'  ui^culikri  ijf  ihLi  m]  lid  Virll  aail  Testa- 
mf-T\r,  Ji^rehy  rnokMipr  ali  fftrmtr  will*  aprl 
tifPttinipntri  Titmi?v^f4  In  witnc^fi  i^litfFCor,  T 
ljE:ri!klnlD  sitburibA  lay  naSi^^  ^riI  nlHv  mf 
ic4i,i  ih]»  I^i<hlh  day  ori>tcemh£r,  itm- 

"  Sah.  Johnson,  (L.SJ 
**  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and 
delivered,  by  the  said  testator,  as  his 
last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  pre- 
senre  of  us,  the  word  two  being  first 
inserted  in  the  nppnsite  page. 

'*  OxoROB  Strahan. 
"  John  DRsiiDi}L.iMf(.** 

"  iU'  \piA^  t>f  Cndifil  rri  nk^  ^lis^  \\  ni  au4 
Tff>tiimi  htn  L  JJAMLEL  JoilNflOK,  fl^lft,  at1tti4> 

and  h4:r|iK'tth,  jny  ntes«ii»e;e  or  tintment 
sihmii;  at  LIrhfltid,  m  ihc  county  ^^f  fiiiiiffiird, 
wul»  nu-  aj:i|iMrii'n^nce«  in  th«  iijiturp  ■nrl  ac- 
CHf}.\tu\u  ^>r  MiK  Doikfi,  ot  Lkhfiehl  arniL<saidr 
or  ir.f  Ml.  ifkijH  itnian,  her  unJer  teniint,  in  ibt 
exc  I' M I  nr  4,  in  trnvt,  [d  hi?  1 1  (ind  d^bpo^e  nf  \he. 
ianit  ,  \Mi4  the  tnciupy  ^ritin^  fiThui  ^vtiiJt  ul^ 
I  gJVf  aiitl  (i^qtieiklih  «  foltitHij  i/iT.  [o  Thp- 
aidf  ami  iJ^tniuan^t  ^>^''  «*nfl  of  fiHif  r  Jr>hB- 

»an,  Idtt!  nf  Liiici,»{er,  n-mi  ^TMDnir, 

<i-iiiLHiier  rifiELoniiis  Jctlinumj  lAti^  <if  Ovfn- 
rj-v,  jniJ  I  he  grandaailiLerorihe  id  id  Tbbiitiis 
Ji»hiiMijif  nj3f  Tkiil  and  t<niil  r^urth  paiit  eiek; 
bu[  m  rv.h\i  ihefti  aiialt  he  njore  gf4ndiiq(htfr» 
ihaik  iirif,  Epf  IhE  «aid  ThudiiM  Juhnian,  lii^mi? 
at  Mic  lime  cf  my  ^eeeaie*  i  ^ive  and  W- 
qutiaili  The  piri  or  khare  of  ihtu  unc  to  «i]d 
Cc|nM.llv  hmtfceen  ^acb  tftandaiiehterii,  T  givr 
ami  litfiMcalh  ro  ihc  Rtv*  Mr.  ft^ffEfi^  of 
Btilhli'S  near  fmmei  in  ihe  eokiniy  oFSotirfr- 
SGl^iJio  ii^LiiLi  rnf  HiLLR  JiundiTpa  ponii^li,  r«queti- 
inf  JiEm  lr>di|jpJ^  ibcffiiiDe  tawariJs  Itaenilnr' 
lenuiiict  fpI  Klit^btillt  ILerb£i,a  lanaiiik,  I  al»a 
{;'iit  4Hd  IkeigutaJH  in  Btv  aoilcbildrcn,  ih^  inn 
and  daiiKhieiT  af  Hauriliua  Lomf,  fAinl*?, 
each  If  J  like  lit  Chne  liiiitdrcd  poiindt  uf  »f 
stnt  k  Jit  Mir  ihtci'  prr e-twt^eantoMmtv^  aiuiv- 
iilG»,  lu  be  apt»iled  Add  dl*po*ed  uf  by  and  at 


jEtaT.  75. 
ofwlilcli  lie  IV  t»  potwttecl  a^t^rns  m  kiive 

i]]«  diwr^lian  itt  mf  ex^rudin,  \n  the  ediici- 
tlDD  or  u^UlPniini  id  tJie  wcirid  flf  Hi* m  mj 
i44td  itflteu.  Also  I  giri!  nniE  ItrqiiCAUi  la 
ak  Jotin  Hiwklni,  one  of  ntjr  FX4;piLL(»rw,  iIie! 
AQiD^eA  Ecflefintlici  u^  BAtuntiri^  flltcl  JI'Jllil- 
aiitA^t  »iiil  atnvye\  Ctiriituklfi,  ae^U  i^u  an 
ocLitrd  Commnq  Frifcr  Bif'*k>  To  Bennvt 
f,Aa|[tan,  Em^  t  aivc  nnil  h?qii(<adi  my  Pai^- 
elcHt  Qtblfl.  Ti>  Sir  J09J][iR  aLyurpMl,  mf  gcuM 
pptfrtrh  DirHoDJrVi  hj  MarLltihi^rA,  tnJ  iiir 
ovu  co|Ji'  lit  my  Mift  t^nglhh  [>i»:Mfninrjf,  nt 
I  lie  !»*[  r«i-lEioi4,    Tq  Pr^  Willi;iru  St^nlU  ^te 

zucrcL'i  ^nd  LectJiifV  cditmo  of  iha  Or-  k 
PfleU.  Th>  Mr,  W^lndbASi.  PmUij  Graei  "i 
rnEei  per  Menrkum  Stentianuni*  Tit  ihi'  Ui  . 
Mr.  iitr.thiDt  I'ic^r  Qf  laHnetun^  in  ^^lnjrit^i-r-^, 
MjII^4  Grtt^k  Ttstl^meat,  Meil'i  tirevk  Tt^lu- 
nibutt  b^r  Stenhm^f  alt  aiy  Laiib  biiliN^^  and 
wy  GfmJi  Bible,  tjy  ^Tcf^h^l  1  Jf^,  Tr>  Dr.  H«f- 
berdem,  lit,  |iti>cWl«>bf^  Dr»  Ifntttr^  nnri  Mi» 
^ru^Juli^nhr  tlie  furf^enn  whn  >tLtRndf'd  me, 
Mr,  Holdei-.  irt?  ip'tibrciLnv  t^f-nird  H,ihiLI- 
Iftii,  t-*(j,  Mf».  Cirdlnf-r,  ot  Siio*  II in,  Mr^. 
Trnnrf*  ReyanUf,  Mr,  Ihti^^iet  huiI  (hi;  Ri-  : 
]'en4  'Mf.  Mnulc,  Itis  mnt  tarb  al  bonL  qt  r  -  r 
tkcUou,  14  ki^L'd  a.n  a.  unWra  Drrcmffmin,;- 
I  A\to  gire  KMnf  btquemih^  ii  Mr.  Jattii  r^  ,- 
moirlitiit,  tircj  Iifvndred  pnumU  c>}M»(»ll>Ui£-d 
tliree  per  ctnt.  ai^nnitUt:  An<1  m  ivrr.  S:4iiirP4» 
lllf  I  in  I II  ti  MiH«r,  Eh&atiiti  of  Bl^e  pnundttj  ED 
hf  U\\'.l  'lilt  in  li^nki  n[  nwlTf  tor  hU  o^n  mvij. 
Anrl  wlirrcai  the  S4iil  Btiiaii^t  Lnui^c^iEb  hAtli 
njrrurd,  in  t^Daiidcrulian  nf  lift;  tncn  of  Hi<;^cn 
JlDtlJfCd  Anrl  n/ir  pOJCid»,  Invdtl'JitCd  in  inj 
urUI  ta  ^e  in  hit  biULli,^  id  tf^ul  md  ^crnrft 
tn  Jinn II it jr  nfit-venlf  pnum*  T>iiymhle  dnriitir 
tlic  life  ol  mf  and  my  uniTsini,  TrAJi^-i*  B.if- 
bf^r,  Anil  iliL<  JiTt!  'tt  r1i«  Biirvitoror  ni,  eo  Mr, 
Geof^it  Siul!t)i  111  Lriut  for  uh;  div  mind  iicid 
will  !■»  ibAt  ib  caK  of  ntj  d«f«ft«e  beTdre  the 
■aid  airvemtfiil  «hill  be  ncrft^utfd,  Lhe  »4^d 
JdiK  nrtevva  busilircd  iiii1  flftj'  ipriKndii^  sind 
th4  bond  for  arfniiinsf  llip  aaid  «ian>t  ■liJ'l'  SQ 
Uliieifttd  FrAncit  Harbor  i  Kiid  I  birebtghdr 
ftad  htqUftbiU  td  bim  the  iJinc,  fn  Men  iirilic 
l»(iu«4it  i«  bii  fivouTt  cdotJiJntil  in  my  ^^id 
iriil.  And  t  Lctf^v  mJMpoitcT  my  tv^iKmrr^rv 
to  dcditct  Ultd  rftdlii  All  tiiiunteti  tJm  i-liiLll 
ftr  iniiy  ti«  incurred  Jn  I  be  ett!i*uijun  of  u\y 
*»i4  Will,  4 r  of  lhi<  Coim^il  Ih^erFtrt,  out  of 

4111  r.  All  thv  r«t,  rcililB«t  ind  rcnmlndEr  nf 
my  CiUte  and  ctf»l>  1  %lwt  md  bequcallj  lA 
my  tiid  cticciiiofi^,  in  lru<t  fnr  ihe  »&id  frtin- 
c-it  B^rbtr,  hl^  EventEorit  ifld  AilmlnieintF 
l^rs  Wltn«»i  my  Imrnl  vnd  lirtl^  (bia  n^ntb 
^l*y  un>cf^t!mbe^  itfi*^ 

'*  Naii.  JuEOiutir,  If  L.  S.> 
' '  Siifued,  4eRled,^  nublif^iifd,  decififcd^  Nt>d 
<irliferi^d,<iy  ilte  i»ia  SamutUr^^nion. 
a>  OTtH  fnr  a  tiodicil  In  fah  lai^  WLlI 
■AnATt^tAu^ral,  in  lliE:  prc*eiH:C  it  ua^ 
^ibn,  in  bla  frrE^erhce^  and  it  hia  re- 
^n«i.t,)Liid  Aha  in  ibf!  pivi«nr<^nrtQrli 
othEf,  hAve  litre nntn  ai|l»eijbc4  our 
punct  I*  A^iitciP*. 

"  John  Cufclv, 

"  llEMt¥  Coi,*." 
Ilpod  tinrM  tefttmenlar;^  Atpdt  it  ia  prqfi«r 
to  mike  aTkw  iib^mlicMta. 

Hi*  exprcKi  dec^rjilinu  wlib  hi*  djiiift 
br'-BEb  «i  4  Cbriariadj  «►  it  bail  nftro  br^B 
^irArtland  iq  ^urb  anlemn  wrElldl!*,  Wdi  o/ 
rril  caiHTqiienCE!  froEi]  llila  ffEM  mitll,  for  Htf 
L  »nrjc:Eionnrjiminil  rjjiiaUi  setit  mid  uirofilT 
inijrbt  uniii  gt«f^«|jiK«  tbe  duubtt  of  «<bert 
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sti-ack  Johnson's  mind  vritii  a  sudden 
anxiety,  and  as  they  were  in  great  con- 


who  were  bis  contemporaries.  Tlie  exprea* 
sion  poUtUtd  may,  tu  some,  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  more  than  ordinary  contHrainatinn ; 
but  that  is  not  warranted  by  iu  genuine 
meaning,  as  appears  from  "The  Rambler/' 
No.  42.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  will  of 
Dr.  Sanderson,  Bibhop  of  Lincoln,  wlio  was 
piety  jtoc-ir. 

|],*  j.;-i.v  ..f  iwo  hyndrcd  pniindi  l^  life 
repru^-s-TtUsiv^-Ji  of  Sir,  Innya,  hooliMtlpr,  la. 
St.  Va\.\\**  L'Mnrcb  Vjifil,  turd***!? ded  fjum  % 
very  f»rtriliy  mollit*  He  UAA  BIr  Jobn  IIjI*-' 
\i\\"-:  JhnE  hik  Irillier  havinjf  brcdmq  a  i^a^tb- 
ru]  '■'.  Innya  bad  »*ai*teil  bim  wlib  mn^nejF 
on  -il    Id    cDdttmif  hia  i^LiiiitCH,     "  I'ljip 

(i\  .  '■<.}  I  e4nhidcr*4  •tiobli<4ileya  on  rue  iti 
be  si^triul  10  hi-  ideii(^entl»nra. 

Tiic  flumihnl  of  bill  rrfhp*TEi  provfi4  Ui  bi 
cnnaiiieriihly  dkdrc  than  b^  liAd  iiippotL'i]  ii  |« 
be.  Sir  Jnhn  llHwkijit  tiitlmacei  the  he^ikWftl 
to  fr,)ik-w  B.uber  at  a  lum  liitlf  «1«frt  ofilf- 
teco  bnndred  pflumU,  iiiLJ^aHlin^  an  tmniHtTy 
of  fidTEETi^  (jOLind^  tn  be  piH  m  bim  Liv  Mr. 
LajiHTiiirL,  id  cnayideflllnq  nf  M?Ven  bundruil 
an  '  I H  ^luuDdk,  iihkrii  Jnbuikjn  hdd  lent  lO 
th)  i.^iemadi  Str  Jn]in  Kema  nm  a  liitlft 
an  I  Eiiiii  her^uefifdi  and  niuitcn  "aeavt-At 
ag  '  :  i-t«ritAtidu«  br>uuty  add  faiouj-  [$ 
nejr-jj'*  "  Biat  nurdy  h lien  a  mm  b*i  mrrnef 
em  I  re  I  ^  ur  hi«  'inn  nrFfurFitlDn,  pi  jic4;i  it  ?  I  y 
whuEi  be  bu  im  near  fvinlldnA,  iifr  niav,  wllb* 
out  bJame,  dispnie  of  il  i*  he  ploBAeit  md 
Willi  sjie.it  jtriiprlety  to  a  MriJjfui  icrTma^ 
Mr.  HarliiTf,  by  Hn?  r«;ommc ekI.il ion  of  hie 
maxlfr^  fiQlirffl  m  LicblEi-rd,  vrb^  w  ha  tliljht 
pa^ib  ibc  i-eftt  of  bii  dayi  in  cutnfDrl. 

1 1  ha^  i>L<'ii  oUjwted  lliai  JubniEin  hat  odiH- 
te<i  many  of  hl»  ti^tl  n  icitd^.  nLjiLn  ]E<Ai.En|| 
boniki  Id  af^^Krjl  UI  rnkmn  df  hL»  Itlat  r«aieai> 
branr^e.  Hid  tt^mtiw  of  Dr^  AdMK»,  Dr.  Tiij- 
loi,  Dr  lli]iifi<-y,  Mr.  Het  tnr,  Mr.  Mitrpliv,  uts 
auihnnr  of  tt]i»  wnrSi  snd  dtb^f*  Flm  wert 
inhmaie  with  him,  nw  noi  lo  he  fouod  in  hli 
WriK  Ihia  mnY  h«  jie(![>ijiitcd  foi'  by  eodtit* 
deritigtbai,  a«>ie  wa>i  lery  near  his  dli^idi^J- 
tion  *\  I  hut  lime,  he  pruJjabiy  lEH^iittdned  lacEi 
as  bappcoEd  |o  oc'ur  to  bim;  J  ml  1]iai  he 
may  hd^e  nH^oilvruidr  ib4t  he  had  fdroitriy 
sbowd  04itipr4  onrb  proofj  of  hi«  rcff^Td  iliTii 
It  -wn^  noE  neije'iJiii'y  lo  croud  lil^  will  with 
thfir  JianifHi,  Mrs.  Lucy  Poricr  flUs  tud^,h 
ditpl?4K4]  I  hit  noLlilntf  ^iit  Ufi  to  bnr;  but 
be^i'lt;!  vr\m  1  havu  now  »ebh'i1,  the  thauM 
have  1-ijLiiidcrtfd.  thai  sbi?  Iimi  Uft  lyiE^blnr  to 
Johuiflti  b;  her  Will,  wbicb  «■■  m*di!  duiiMf 
his  lifetime,  as  appeared  at  her  decease. 

His  eaumeratiflg  several  persons   in   one 

group,  and  leavinr  tliem  '<each  a  booli  at 
leir  election,**  might  possibly  have  given 
occasion  to  a  curious  question  as  to  the  order 
of  choice,  had  they  not  lucliily  fixed  on.  di^ 
ferent  books.  His  library,  though  by  no 
means  handsome  iu  its  appearance,  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Christie,  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pounds  nine  shillings;  many  people 
being  desirous  to  have  a  booli  which  had  be> 
longed  to  Johnson.  In  many  of  them  he  ha^ 
written  little  notes:  sometimes  tender  memo> 
rials  of  his  departed  wife;  as,  "  This  was  dear 
Teity's  book  :**  sometimes  occasional  remarks 
of  different  sorts.  Mr.  Lysons,  of  Clifford's 
Inn,  has  favoured  me  with  the  two  following: 
In  '*  Holy  Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotions 
by  Bryan  Duppa,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winton," 
"  Preeesguidam  videtur  dil^enlnr  traeiastet 
spero  noH  iitauditut,** 

In  '« The  Kosicrucian  infallible  Axiomata, 
by  John  Heydon,  Gent."  prefixed  to  which 
are  some  verses  addressed  to  the  authonr 
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fasion,  it  \n  much  to  b«  lamented  that  he 
had  DOt  intrusted  some  faithfol  and  dis- 
creet person  with  the  care  and  selection 
of  them  ;  instead  of  which,  he,  in  a  pre- 
cipitate manner,  burned  lai^e  masses  of 
them,  with  little  regard,  as  I  apprehend, 
to  discrimination.  Not  that  I  suppose 
we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  any  com- 
positions which  he  had  ever  intended  for 
the  publick  eye  ;  bat  from  what  escaped 
the  flames,  I  judge  that  many  curious  cir- 
cumstances, relating  both  to  himself  and 
other  literary  cliaracters,  have  perished. 
Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure, 
we  have  lost,  which  were  two  auarto 
volumes,  containing  a  fall,  fair,  and  most 

E articular  account  of  his  own  life,  from 
is  earliest  recollection.  I  owned  to  him 
that,  having  accidentally  seen  them,  I  had 
read  a  great  deal  in  them ;  and,  apolo- 
eising  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked 
him  if  I  could  help  it.  He  placidly  an- 
swered, "  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  think  you 
could  have  helped  it."  I  said  that  I  had, 
for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclina- 
tion to  commit  theft.  It  had  come  into 
my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes, 
and  never  see  nim  more.  Upon  my 
Inquiring  how  this  would  have  affected 
him,  '*  Sir  (said  he),  I  believe  I  should 
have  ^one  mad  •." 

Donng  his  last  illness,  Johnson  expe- 
rienced the  steady  and  kind  attachment 
of  his  numerous  friends.  Mr.  Hoole  has 
drawn  up  a  narrative  of  what  passed  in  the 

signed  Arohr.  Watem,  A.  M.  Coll.  Oxon. 
*'  TAeM  Latin  v*r$et  were  vrUten  to  Hobbeu 
by  Balhurst  mpen  hie  Tnaiiee  e»  HumoH 
fiature,  and  have  no  rekuion  to  the  booh,"^^ 
Ah  odd  fraud.** 

[Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Joiinson's  principal 
lei^atee.  died  in  the  infirmary  at  Stafford, 
afler  undergoing  a  painful  operation,  Feb.  I3, 
1801.    M.] 

•  One  of  the«c  volumes.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
informs  ns,  be  put  into  his  pocket;  for  which 
the  excuse  he  states  it,  that  lie  meant  to  T«re- 
serve  itfromfailinKintoihehur^ii^nrj  ]ii.'r.M>n 
whom  he  describes  so  as  to  ni:it>:  ii  ^^uliri- 
entiy  clear  who  is  meant;  *■  iint^iikid:  ^ir^^iifr 
reasons  (said  he)  to  suspect  <htt  t\t\*  raun 
roiffhtflnd  and  make  an  ifl  ust;  t>l  ibe  bor>k,*' 
Why  Sir  John  sbouid  suppose  rlt.it  e he  ^cei He- 
man  alluded  to  would  act  in  ilkii  tiiiLinifiv  he 
hasjiot  Uioui^ht  fit  to  esplaia.  Bur  Mhai  lie 
4id  WHS  not  approved  of  by  JiTtaneon;  wJio, 
upon  being  acquainted  of  it  «iiP»niiE  driaji  by 
a  firiend.  expressed  icreat  inihua.-iiinn,  itad 
warmly  insisttMl  on  the  book  W-mt  iii'h^H^red 
np;  tiTu\t  afterwards,  in  ilie  si>i<|i4j-tii.,it  nt'  \m 
missing  it,  without  knowing  hv  ^  lnnu  a  h^d 
been  taken,  he  said,  "  Sir,  1  ■boald  faave 

fone  out  or  the  world  distrnsting  half  man- 
ind.**  Sir  John  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to 
Johnson,  assigning  n>ason9  for  his  conduct ; 
upon  which  Johnson  observed  ro  Mr.  Langton, 
*<  Bishop  Sanderson  could  not  have  dictated 
a  better  letter.  I  could  almost  say,  Melitte 
t»t  tic  p-mitniese  gnam  non  errastt.**  Tlie 
aaitatioii  into  whirh  Johnson  was  thrown  by 
thi«  incident  probably  made  htm  hastily  burn 
those  precious  records  wliich  must  ever  be 
regretted. 


visits  which  he  paid  him  daring  that  time, 
from  the  10th  of  Novemberto  the  ISth  of 
December,  the  day  of  his  death,  inclusive, 
and  has  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  it, 
with  permission  to  make  extracts,  -wliidi 
I  have  done.  Nobody  was  more  atten- 
tive to  him  than  Mr.  Langton  t,  to  ^vhora 
he  tenderly  said,  Te  teneam  morietu 
dti/iciente  manu.  And  I  think  it  highly 
to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Windham,  that  his 
important  occupations  as  an  active  states- 
man did  not  prevent  him  from  paying 
assidoous  respect  to  the  dying  Sage 
whom  he  revered.  Mr.  Laneton  informs 
me,  that,  '*  one  day  he  found  Mr.  Burke 
and  four  or  five  more  friends  sitting  with 
Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  *  I  am 
afraid,  sir,  such  a  number  of  ns  may  be 
oppressive  to  you.* — *  No,  sir  (said  John- 
son), it  is  not  so;  and  I  must  be  in  a 
wretched  state,  indeed,  when  your  com- 

Kany  wonid  not  be  a  delight  to  me.' 
[r.  Burke  in  a  treimiloas  voice,  expres- 
sive of  being  very  tenderly  alfecled,  re- 
plied, *  My  dear  sir,  yon  have  always 
been  too  good  to  me.'  Immediately  af- 
terwards he  went  away.  This  was  the 
last  circumstance  in  the  acquaintance  of 
those  two  eminent  men." 

The  following  particulars  of  his  conver- 
sation within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  I 
give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Ni- 
chols t  : 

t  [Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  often  oc- 
curs in  thesv  volume.'*,  survived  Johnson  seve> 
ral  years.  He  died  at  Southampton,  Dec.  18, 
1801.    M.J 

t  On  the  same  undoubted  authoritv,  I  give 
a  few  artick'tt,  which  sbouid  have  oecn  in- 
serted iu  chronological  order;  but  which, 
now  that  they  are  before  me,  I  sbouid  be 
sorry  to  omit : 

"  lu  1736,  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  particular  in- 
clination to  have  been  engaged  as  an  assist- 
ant  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Budwortb,  then  head 
miuter  of  the  Oramiiiar  School,  at  firewood, 
in  Staffordshire,  '  an  excellent  person,  who 
pos«es«ed  everv  talent  of  a  perfect  instructor 
of  youth,  in  a  degree  wliich  (to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  litera- 
ture, the  Reverend  Dr.  Hiird,  Bi»hop  of  Wor- 
cester) has  been  rarely  found  in  any  of  that 
Srofession  since  the  days  ofQuintilian.'  Mr. 
udworth, '  who  was  less  known  in  his  life- 
time, frpm  that  obscure  situation  to  which  the 
caprice  of  fortune  oft  condemns  the  most  ac- 
complished characters,  than  his  highest  merit 
deserved.'  had  been  bred  under  Mr.  Black- 
well  at  Market  Boswotth.  where  Johnson  was 
some  time  an  usher;  which  might  naturally 
lead  to  the  application.  Mr.  Budwortb  was 
certainly  no  stranger  .to  the  learning  or  abili- 
ties of  Johnson,  as  he  more  than  onre  lament- 
ed his  having  been  under  the  necessity  of 
declining  the  engagement,  f^om  an  appreuen- 
sion  that  the  paralytick  affection, under  which 
our  great  PhilologiMt  ialwured  through  life, 
might  become  the  object  of  imitation  or  of 
ritlicule  among  his  pupils.**— Cautaio  Bad- 
worth,  his  grandson,  has  confirmed  to  me  this 
anecdote. 

*'  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnsoa 
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"  He  said,  that  the  ParliameDtary 
Pebates  were  the  only  pai-t  of  his  wri- 
tiogs  which  then  gave  him  any  companc- 
tion :  bat  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
tbein,  lie  had  no  coDception  he  was  im- 
posing apon  the  world,  tboogh  they  were 
frequently  written  from  very  slender 
materials,  and  often  from  none  at  all, — 
the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination. 
He  never  wrote  any  part  of  his  works 
trith  eqrnl  velocity.  Three  columns  of 
the  Magazine,  in  an  hoar,  was  no  un- 
common effort,  which  was.  faster  than 
most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that 
qnantity. 

"  Of  his  firiend  Cave  he  always  spoke 
with  great  affection.  '  Yet  (said  he) 
Cave  (who  never  looked  out  of  his  win- 
dow, but  with  a  view  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine)  was  a  penurious  paymaster; 
he  would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  expect  the  lone  handre<l ;  but 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted 
to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.' 

"  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of 
his  own  works,  he  said,  that  he  had 
power  (from  the  booksellers]  to  print 
snch  an  edition,  if  his  health  admitted 

at  St.  John*8  Gate,  was  Samuel  Bojse,  well 
knowD  bjr  bis iaeeaton* productions;  and  not 
less  noted  for  nis  imprudence.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  Bovse  to  be  a  customer  to  the 

Iiawnbroker.  Ou  one  of  tiiese  occasions  Dr. 
ohnson  collected  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem 
hi«  friend's  clothes,  which  in  two  dajrs  after 
were  pawned  again.  *  The  sura  (said  John- 
son) was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time 
when  to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consider- 
ation.' 

*'  Speakinr  nn^  litf  nf  ii  {^rrcrui  far  whi>m 
be  had  a  real  frifaf^khip,  bui  in  uii^mi  viinitv 
was  somewhat  Hxufitd^minjinl,  Ua  rjlitervEXI, 
Hut  *  Kelly  wik>t  m  fund  at  di(|jEii>rit<  on  his 


sideboard  the  ^Hii:  which  he  po'^Pfi^td  that 
be  added  to  it  his  «nan.  For  in^  part  (v  (id 
be),  I  neter  W3ti  DiQitf-r  nf  a  i'4»rcif  tpavt  hut 
oncei  and  the^  ^r*^  unw  m  the  btiiiom  a\  ebe 
ocean.  By  the  riirclekijiei*  of  ikiincN'e  ser- 
vant, they  wejt'  rSruj^iied  rn^m  the  irml  of  [he 
"■-"  rirtiirii  n-ijiTi  \ht  Me  uf  SJfjf.""' 


boat,  on  our . 
The  late  R^r 


■  rrn4  Mr,  Simitel  jl^dcmik, 


bavinff  been  ■iiir.jHiiuieii  ta  u^r  Johq^iQrk,  by 
Mr.  NlCbols,SiiiijLMC4r«hci'i»rc  ]t i«  4i ii ii th ^  ihus 
expressed  kini^tJr  in  i  Jeiirr  to  ih^t  ifdntle- 
nan : 

"  Hnw  rautfh  1  im  obiiii^J  t«i  yr.u  for  Ilia 
ftifMiir  jfOB  flld  me  in  iqtrqdB-pipg  cnc  in  l^r. 
Jlqthn^pn  \  T^HfHM  iridi  ViTgiiivifH.  Wai  to 
blTi^  mvua  hi  En,  ami  in  \i^\t  ft^OtlFftl  a  tt^Mj- 
nnnr  of  retr^ii^L  fiam  ^ii»,  rat  fitii>ii$lj,  I 
f¥cqll«ct  all  the  con«<naMonp  siiil^htll  itriar 
fiirjtfi  cmn!  flf  bip  fJtpreA^iHiqf.—jLwii^ip^  of 
JJr.  H»**«**  (wb[>4e  writing*.  X  »»«,  he 
erHluati^tl  lit  a  lui*  ratc^f  he  i^ui^*  Ynii  have 

tjM>V4:d  hitii  as  a*'Airleii(  iei  pieifUif  at  h^f  \*  in 
earniujt.'— I  railfd  liilai  au  * /juxcj  jfA^Jflr,-* 
but  he  wan  not  wilJinR  to  ai^iiw  hint  a  ckJiu 
CTcn  to  that  merit,  M*  taf^i,  '  ilMt  he  Lmr- 
MlTKftl  tfmn  IhnsQ  who  had  hv^n  ItDrrowcrS 
tht*mS9PvCi»  A  nil  dirt  not  knrtvr  Ihll  (b«  iul«> 
takn  he  acTnpitbil  htA  hec^u  aiiiwijfd  br 
fLiHin^.^p^r  often  ibink  ofnur  dunrtt  hut  ptriiV- 
oii«iliit  tq  tliii  fn-at  iiihp.  J  b|L4ll  con&JiLer 
i[  A*  a  himl  qI  an  trm  iti  niy  life,*' 
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it ;  but  had  no  power  to  assign  over  any 
edition,  unless  lie  could  add  notes,  and 
so  alter  them  as  to  make  them  new 
works ;  which  his  state  of  health  forbade 
him  to  think  of.  *  I  may  possibly  live 
(said  he),  or  rather  breathe  three  days, 
or  perhaps  thrfee  weeks  ;  but  find  myself 
dally  and  "gradually  weaker.' 

"  He  snd  at  another  time,  three  or 
four  days  only  before  his  death,  speak- 
ing Of  the  little  fear  he  had  of  under- 
going a  chirurgical  operation,  '  I  would 
give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  vear  more  of 
life,  I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such 
as  that  which  I  now  suffer  ;'^and  la- 
mented much  his  inability  to  read  during 
his  hours  of  restlessness.  '  I  used  for- 
merly (he  added),  when  sleepless  in  bed, 
to  read  like  a  Turk,* 

"  Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness, 
it  was  his  regular  practice  to  have  the 
church  service  read  to  him,  by  some 
attentive  and  friendly  Divine.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoole  performed  this  kind  office  in 
my  presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by 
his  own  desire,  no  more  than  the  litany 
was  read;  in  which  his  responses  were 
in  the  deep  and  sonorous  voice  which 
Mr.  Boswelt  has  occasionally  noticed, 
and  with  the  most  profound  devotion  that 
can  be  imagined.  His  hearing  not  being 
quite  perfect,  he  more  than  once  iutcr- 
rnpted  Mr.  Hoole,  with,  '  Louder,  my 
dear  sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you 
pray  in  vain!'— and,  when  the  service 
yna  ended,  he,  with  great  earnestness, 
turned  round  to- an  excellent  lady,  who 
was  present,  saying,  '  I  thank  you,  ma- 
dam, very  heartily,  for  yom-  kindness  in 
joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live 
well,  I  conjnre  yon ;  and  yon  will  not 
feel  the  compunction  at  the  last  which  I 
now  feel.*  **  So  truly  humble  were  the 
thoughts  which  this  great  and  good  man 
entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to 
religious  perfection. 

**  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish 
a  volume  of  Devotional  Exercise*  ;  but 
this  (though  he  listened  to  the  proposal 
with  much  complacency,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  for  it)  he 
declined,  from  motives  of  the  sincereat 
modesty. 

*'  He  seriousK'  entertained  the  thought 
of  translating  Thuanui.  He  often  talked 
to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  once,  in  par- 
ticular, when  I  was  rather  wishing  that 
he  would  favour  the  world,  and  gratify 
his  Sovereign,  by  a  Life  of  Spenser 
(which  fie  said  that  he  would  readily 
nave  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain 
any  new  materials  for  the  purpose),  he 
added, '  I  have  been  thinking  again,  sir, 
of  ThuanuM :  it  would  not  be  the  labori- 
ous task  which  you  have  supposed  it.  I 
should  have  no  trouble  bnt  that  of  die- 
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Ution,  which  woold  be  performed  as 
speedUy  as  an  amanneiMis  conkl  write.' " 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson 
and  Divines  of  different  commnniona, 
that  although  he  was  a  steady  Chnrch  of 
England  roan,  there  was,  nevertheless, 
much  agreeable  intercourse  between  him 
and  them.  Let  me  particularly  name 
the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  Mr.  Hntton, 
of  the  Moravian  profession.  His  inti- 
macy with  the  English  Benedictines^  at 
Paris,  has  been  mentioned;  and  as  an 
additional  j^roof  of  the  charity  in  which 
he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Romish 
Church,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  recording  his  friendship  with  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Hassey,  D.D.,  His 
Catholick  Maiesty's  Chaplain  of  Em- 
bassy at  the  Court  of  London,  that  very 
respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for 
his  powerful  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  bot 
for  his  various  abilities  and  acquisitions. 
— Nay,  though  Johnson  loved  a  Presby- 
terian the  least  of  all,  this  did  not  pre- 
vent his  having  a  long  and  nninterrnpted 
social  connection  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Jaines  Fordyce,  who,  since  bis  death, 
hath  gratefully  celebrated  hira  in  a  warm 
strain  of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which 
hung  over  the  dying  Johnson,  bis  charac> 
teristical  manner  showed  itself  on  differ- 
ent occasions. 

When  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  usual  style, 
hoped  that  he  was  better;  his  answer 
was,  **  No,  sir;  yon  cannot  conceive 
with  what  acceleration  I  advance  towards 
death.'' 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
was  employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with 
him.  Being  asked  next  morning  how 
he  liked  his  attendant,  his  answer  was, 
Not  at  all,  sir:  the  fellow's  an  idiot;  he 
is  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  when  first 
put  into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  ji 
dormouse." 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow 
conveniently  to  support  him,  he  thanked 
hira  for  his  kindness,  and  said,  ''That 
will  do, — all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem, 
consisting  of  several  stanzas,  in  f(Mir  lines, 
in  alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had 
composed  some  years  before*,  on  ocea- 
aion  of  a  rich,  extravagant  young  gentle- 
man's coming  of  age;  saying  be  had 
never  repeated  it  but  onc^  since  he  com- 

•  [In  17S0,  See  liis  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
dated  August  8,  I7fi0 :  **  You  have  heard  in  the 
papers  how  ••«  is  come  to  ai^e:  1  have 
enclofied  a  short  son^  ofcoiigratulatioa,  which 

Jou  must  not  show  to  any  body.— It  is  odd 
hat  it  should  come  into  any  body's  head.  I 
hope  jrou  will  read  it  with  candour ;  it  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  authour's  flrst  essays  in 
that  way  of  wriiiojr,  and  a  beginner  is  always 
to  be  treated  with  tenderoess."    M.] 
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posed  it,  and  had  given  bat  one  copy  o^ 
It.  That  copy  was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
now  PioEzi,  who  has  published  it  in  a 
book  which  she  entitles  "  British  Syno- 
nimy,"  but  which  is  truly  a  collection  of 
entertaining  remarks  and  stories,  no  mat- 
ter whether  accarate  or  not.  Being  a 
piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed  in  a 
strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour, 
and  in  a  manner  of  which  no  other  in- 
stance is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  wri- 
tings, I  shall  here  insert  it : 

Lon/f  expected  one-and-twentv. 

Lingering  tear,  at  length  is  flown ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty. 

Great  •••  ••••,  are  now  your  own. 

I/>osen'd  from  the  Minor's  tether. 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell. 
Wild  as  wind,  and  lirht  as  feather. 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 
Call  the  Betseys,  Rates,  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care ; 
Larisb  of  your  grandsire'S  guiiH;as, 

Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 
All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly, 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly ; 
There  the  gamester,  li«ht  and  jolly. 

There  tlie  leader,  grare  and  sly. 
Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 

Ut  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  j6ckey,  call  the  pander. 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 
When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high— 
What  are  acres !  what  are  houses  > 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 
Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste ; 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother,— 

You  can  bang  or  drowa  at  last. 

As  be  opened  a  note  which  bis  servant 
brought  to  him,  he  said,  **  An  odd  thought 
strikes  me :— we  shall  receive  no  letters 
in.  the  grave." 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshna 
Reynolds :— To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him ; — to  read 
the  Bible;— and  never  to  use  his  pencil 
on  a  Sunday.  Sir  Joshua  readily  ac- 
quiesced. 

Indeed  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  the  religious  improvement  of  bis 
friends,  to  whom  he  discoursed  of  its 
infinite  consequence.  He  begged  of  Mr. 
Hoole  to  think  of  what  he>  had  said,  and 
to  commit  it  to  writing ;  and,  upon  being 
afterwards  assured  that  this  was  done, 
pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  tone 
thanked  him.  Dr.  Brocklesby  having 
attended  him  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
and  kindness  as  his  physician  and  friend, 
he  was  peculiarly  desirous  that  Ibis  gen. 
tleman  should  not  entertain  any  loose 
speculative  notions,  but  be  confirmed  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted 
on  his  writing  down  in  his  presence,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  the  import 
of  what  passed  on  the  subject ;  and  Dr. 
Brocklesby  having   complied  with  th« 
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reqnest,  he  made  him  sign  the  paper,  and 
urged  him  to  keep  it  in  his  o^n  custody 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude 
which,  amidst  all  his  bodily  distress  and 
mental  saffering,  never  forsook  him,  ask- 
ed Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  to  tell  him  plainly 
whether  he  coold  recover.  **  Give  me 
(said  he)  a  direct  answer.''  The  Doctor 
having  first  asked  him  if  he  coold  bear 
die  whole  truth,  which  way  soever  It 
might  lead,  and  bein^  answered  that  he 
could,  declared  that,  m  his  opinion,  he 
could  not  recover  without  a  miracle. 
"  Then  (said  Johnson)  I  will  take  no 
more  physick,  not  even  my  opiates ;  for 
I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  op  my 
sool  to  God  nncloodeil."  In  this  resolu- 
tion he  persevered,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of 
sustenance.  Bemg  pressed  by  Mr.  Wind- 
bam  to  take  somewhat  more  generoos 
nourishment,  lest  too  low  a  diet  should 
have  the  very  eflfect  which  he  dreaded, 
b^  debilitating  his  mind,  he  said,  "  I 
will  tak^  any  thing  bot  inebriating  sus- 
tenance." 

•  The  Reverend  Mr.  Straban,  who  was 
the  son  of  his  friend,  and  had  been  always 
one  of  his  great  favourites,  had,  during 
his  last  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contri- 
boting  to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  That 
gentleman's  house,  at  Islington,  of  which 
he  is  Vicar,  afforded  Johnson,  occa- 
sionally and  easily,  an  agreeable  change 
ot  place  and  fresh  air ;  and  he  attended 
also  upon  him  in  town  In  the  discharge 
of  the  sacred  offices  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agree- 
able assurance  that,  after  being  in  much 
agitation,  Johnson  became  quite  com- 
posed, and  continued  ao  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  fanaticism,  obliged  me  uith 
the  following  accounts : 

'*  For  some  time  before  his  death  all 
bis  fears  were  calmed  and  absorbed  by 
the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and  his  trust 
in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jssus 
Christ. 

"  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  faith,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jcso!<, 
as  necessary  beyond  all  good  works 
whatever  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

"  He  pressetl  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke 
and  to  read  his  sermons.  I  asked  him 
why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian*. 

*  The  change  of  hi«seotiroents  with  regard 
to  Dr.  Clarke  is  tbus  nicntioncci  to  me  m  a 
letter  from  the  late  Dr.  A<lams,  Muster  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.—"  The  Doctor's 
pr^'adices  were  tbe  sironrest,  and  certaialjr 
in  another  tense  the  weakest  that  ever  pos- 
sessed a  sensible  man.  Yon  know  his  extreme 
seal  for  ortliodoxjr.    But  did  yon  ever  hear 


*  Becaose  (said  be)  he  is  fhllest  on  the 
propitiataiy  »acr{/ice,' " 

Johnson  having  thos  in  his  mind  the 
troe  Christian  scheme,  at  once  rational 
and  consolatory,  uniting  justice  and  mer- 
cy in  the  Divinity,  with  the  Improve- 
ment of  human  nature,  previous  to  his 
receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  his 
apartment,  composed  and  fervently  ut- 
tered this  prayer  f: 

*'  Almignty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
I  am  now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems, 
about  to  commemorate  for  the  last  time, 
the  death  of  thy  Son  Jbsus  Christ,  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O  I/)rd, 
that  my  whoie  hope  and  confidence  may 
be  in  his  merits  and  thy  mercy ;  enforce 
and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance; 
make  this  commemoration  available  to 
the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  estab- 
lishment of  my  hope,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  my  charity;  and  make  the 
death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual 
to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my 
offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at 
the  hour  of  death  ;  and  receive  me  at  my 
death  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sakeof  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

Having,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, made  his  will  on  the  8th  and  9th 
of  December,  and  settled  all  his  worldly 
affairs,  he  langolshed  till  Monday,  the 
13th  of  that  month,  when  he  expired, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with 
so  little  apparent  pain  that  his  attendants 
hardly  perceived  when  his  dissolution 
took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Tho- 
mas David,  has  furnished  me  with  tbe 
following  particulars : 

**  The  Doctor,  from  tbe  time  that  he 
was  certain  his  death  was  near,  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  resigned,  was  seldom  or 
never  fretful  or  out  of  temper,  and  oftrn 
said  to  his  faithful  servant,  who  gave  me 
this  account,  '  Attend,  Francis,  to  the 
salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  greatest  Importance:'  he  also 
explained  to  him  passages  in  the  scrip- 

whiE  hE  Lalil  niE  biLii]«4^iri  Thit  tii^  Jinct  mttle 
it  A  rvjif  UDL  ID  n  J  ml  I  Drn  Ctflrkt'A  uhh^c  iu 
bin  Lficiurrjiirj.  ThU|  hoi»«ttr,  wore  oft:. 
At  '^oMir  iJiKhkHft  nf  tEtnf!  |ia  ■nlvi-t'd  trvilli 
on  uliJt  lii^rhLdi  tie  flhninld  rebl  tiJ  tIefEQfC 
of  Ww.  i:iir\!.t\ja  titiUiau,  I  Jtvomntrndpil 
'  C!;irki.'*Bi  LvL'lt-iice*  ^i^^4H^r»l  atiJ  BErvnJpd 
Reii^^i'jijp'  Ai^  iUv  bf'-t  uf  Liic  himJ  I,  And  I  And 
in  wKul  »*  iMl  4?Hi  In*  '  PrAitr^  And  Muhlitx- 
tion-^s'iiiiil  Ue  uil<  fruittCitllj'  VRitJojtd  m  ihe 
laiiiT  pun  of  int-  tiid«  in  ne^dlnic  CluikKlft 
SermAa«.^' 

+  TTie  Rftierpivl  Mf.  Strahm  look  cars  f*i 
bar«  tt  pres«rtfrEl,  md  hsa  iH>rrtrd  it  lei 
"  f'lw^ertsnd  Mtdiliingrii,"  ji,  3 [J, 
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ture,  and  seemed  to  Imve  pb 

talking  upon  rellgjloas  subjects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  13tb  of  December, 
the  day  on  which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris, 
daughter  to  a  particnlar  friend  of  his« 
called,  and  said  to  Francis,  that  she 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor, 
that  she  might  earnestly  request  him  to 
give  her  his  blessing.  Francis  went  into 
his  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady, 
«nd  delivered  the  message.  The  Doctor 
turned  himself  in  the  bed,  and  said, 
'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  I'  These  were 
the  last  words  he  spoke.~His  diiBcaUy 
of  breathing  increased  till  about  seven 
o'clock  In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Bar- 
ber and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were 
sitting  In  the  room,  observing  that  the 
noise  he  made  in  breathing  had  ceased, 
went  to  the  bed,  and  found  he  was  dead." 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the 
following  very  agreeable  account  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  letter 
by  the  Honourable  John  Byng,  to  whom 
I  am  ranch  obliged  for  granting  me  per- 
mission to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

'I  Since  I  saw  yon,  I  have  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Cawston*,  who  sat  up 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on 
Sunday  evening  till  ten  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning.  And,  from  what  I  can 
father  from  him,  it  should  seem,  that 
>r.  Johnson  was  perfectly  composed, 
steady  in  hope*  and  resigned  to  death. 
At  the  interval  of  each  hour  they  assisted 
him  to  sit  up  in.  his  bed,  and  move  his 
legs,  which  were  In  much  pain;  when 
he  regularly  a<ldressed  himself  to  fervent 
prayer ;  and  though  sometimes  his  voice 
failed  him,  his  sense  never  did  daring 
that  time.  The  only  sustenance  he  re- 
ceived was  cider  pud  water.  He  said 
his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time  to 
his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  six  in 
the  morning,  he  inquired  the  hour,  and, 
on  being  informed,  said  that  all  went  on 
regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  bnt  a  few 
hours  to  live. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
parted  from  Oawston,  saying,  *  You 
shouM  not  detain  Mr.  Windham's  ser. 
vant: — I  thank  you;  bear  my  remem- 
brance to  your  master.'  Cawston  says, 
that  no  man  could  appear  more  collected, 
more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  approaching  minute. 

*'  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  than  and  somewhat  different 
from  yours,  has  given  us  tlie  satisfaction 
of  thinking  that  that  great  man  died  as 
he  lived,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened 
In  faith,  and  joyful  in  hope." 

•  Servant  to  the  Right  Honourable  Wiliiikfls 
Windham. 
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A  few  days  before  bU  death  he  bad 
asked  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  bis 
executors,  where  he  should  be  baried ; 
and  on  being  answered,  '*  Doabtless,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,"  seemed  to  feel  a 
satisfaction  very  natural  to  a  Poet ;  and 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  very  nataml  to 
every  man  of  any  imagination  who  has 
no  family  sepulchre  in  which  he  can  be 
laid  with  his  fathers.  Accordingly,  upon 
Monday,  December  90,  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  that  noble  and  renowned 
edi6ce ;  and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a 
large  bine  flag  stone,  wi&  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

"  Samokl  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

ObUl  zin  die  Decem^ru, 

ifniio  Domimi 

u.  ncc.  Lxxxiv. 

Mtatia  turn  uixv." 

His  fnneral  was  attended  by  a  respect- 
able number  of  his  friends,  particularly 
such  of  the  members  of  The  Literary 
Club  as  were  then  in  town ;  and  was 
also  honoured  with  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral of  the  Reverend  Chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster. Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Charles 
Bnnbury,  and  Mr.  Coiman,  bore  his  pall. 
His  schoolfellow,  Dr.  Taylor,  performed 
the  mournful  office  of  reading  the  burial 
service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  affec- 
tation, when  I  declare  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  express  all  that  I  felt  npon^the 
loss  of  such  a  *'  Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
Friend  t."  I  shall,  therefore,  not  say 
one  word  of  my  own,  but  adopt  those  of 
an  eminent  friend  tt  which  he  uttered 
with  an  abrupt  felicity,  superior  to  all 

t  On  the  tubject  of  Johnson  I  may  adopt 
the  words  of  Sir  John  Hurrington,  concerning 
his  venerable  Tutor  and  Diocesan,  Dr.  John 
Siiil,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells:  *'wlio  hath 
given  me  some  helps,  more  hopes,  all  encoa* 
ragements  in  my  best  studies;  to  whom  I  never 
came  but  I  grew  more  religious;  from  whom 
I  never  went  but  I  parted  better  instructed. 
Of  him  therefore,  my  acquaintance,  my  Ariend, 
my  instructor,  if  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to 
be  marvelled ;  if  1  speak  frankly,  it  ia  not  to 
be  blamed;  and  thoogh  1  speak  partially,  it 
were  to  be  pardoned?'  Nug^  AnHqu*,  Vol. 
1.  p«  136.  There  is  one  cin^nmstancc  id  Sir 
Jolin's  character  of  Binhon  Still  which  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  Johnson:  *'  He  be- 
came so  ramou*  a  dispater  that  the  learnedest 
were  afraid  to  dispute  with  him :  and  he. 
finding  his  o«mi  strenf  tb,  could  not  stick  to 
warn  them  in  their  argumenrs  to  take  heed  to 
their  answers,  like  a  perfect  fencer  that  will 
tell  aforehand  in  whidi  button  he  will  give 
the  venew,  or  like  a  cunninjir  chess  player 
that  will  ap|H>int  aforehaod  with  which  pawn 
and  in  what  place  he  will  gire  the  mate.** 
Ibid. 

HThe  late  Right  Hon.  William  Gerrard 
Hamilton,  who  bad  been  Intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Dr.  Johnson  near  thirty  years.  He 
died  in  London,  July  16, 17W,  in  his  69th  or 
70th  year.    M.J 
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■siLFdicd  iTampti^iiiDiQA  : — *'  ]{i^  has  mnrle 
«  i:ljaaiii,  V!lil<-li  iitiL  only  tiathing  ctin  (ill 
tip,  liul  iftikli  iioChinE  l^'ts  n  leiidi'ncy  to 
41  It  up. — Johnson  is  deiiri^^Lel  tie  ^a  lo 
the  rest  Iwat :— there  ii  Tiiibiiid'y  ;  f"> 
4innn  cim  bf  said  lo  put  yuu  in  ni\nii  nf 
Johnsoti." 

Aa  Johiiioti  hiid  Abuiiduati  lioniii^G  pxid 
to  liini  during  hU  lilb  *,  «»  na  wiiiur  in 

.  ♦  HtNi 'le  Hie  n(-4iriiri(ifi4i  u>  iiiai  lij  Dr 
Cotelbmitbit  li^jc  Kt- 1 1^ n' lilI  Dr.  Frqnklint  MUct 
the  Rev*retnl  >1*.  Mir^r^n,  ^Wich  I  lr.iivaii;n- 
4:lri.iit4  iicx-onlJLip  in  iiti?ir  Ttate*,  rln-rv  i*ii» 

aiiJ  Aim,"  ami  ^iie  b]r  Ihe  intfEHdona  Mr- 
WalVer*  of  lbi»  "  [llii>[^i|fsil  urnmniiir/'  I 
4iiivu  introdidcEdi  into  Elilc  ¥imk.  Pf-rerAl  ron>' 
plhoiieiiN  pt^d  to  liMii  ill  il»F  i^tiEtujfii  or  Jtia 
con EcmpriF'i rift;  biir  tlic  numljer  nf  iliemlii 
*o  Krcat  that  w«  may  fllrlj  wiy  tliHl  (btre 
«ai  Atai&it  d  »eLit!rA[  irilmTa, 

Let  me  nm  be  rfiiifBtfiil  nf  ihf  iMmiHrrdrtne 
lo  liiA  by  CnLonc]  nyt]!lli:tci[»,  of  f  J 14 1 >  r>v  itin^, 
aeitr  Dfubi^hf  wh^,  oi>  tlit:  hi^kfl  armrcruiot 
in  bin  puirk,  uJ^cr?  JciJiiisnn  ilel^^iited  tr»  tiiuni 
anol  rppe^t  ifuml-s,  Crtfcttd  qin  uni  Vridl  tke 
4i]tJi>wJllf  luicriiitlull : 

■''  Thi*  itpot  vom  oFtcii  il^n3fl4?d  by  tbf! 
priHtfiiiit  fit 

H^bCiV  lUaiAl  H  I'll  men,  rrAcllv  riJEirDnpable 

to  lb«  prce'fipn  ntCbriBttadktv 

Ua.ve  srdrmrio  Viriuo  ipd  cantIilGfiH?e  in 

1 1  III  N,*' 

Ai  no  Jnrnnprlidfnlile  c^KirEiiD«niiifr«  vt  hH 
ivrnt  Vft  Kiiy^l  rrelinii  il^e  f  Kcraiirdinnrf  ^eid 
of  ito*  artiiti  to  e^tcinJ  »dh4  ^r^rpeiD^if  bit 
Imifc.  I  ^iah  tMMiiuiTiTiL«:  u  hu^t  b>  ^ir.  N^h 
IfllteiK,  dhil  tht  RiAn^t  iLik«r^  which  ari^  nisid^ 
ffom  II ;  ftv^Ti^i  pic<i<rj-B  I'j  sk  Jo«lniii  llfy- 
noid^,  rrnni  naf.  of  ^Jiklt^  Iti  Ibi;  ^tni>i'Ki|lotiar 
ibt  Tlttke  of  Diirpt:!,  Mr.  ^^l^l|Jlj^py  n^fuled 
ft  brAiUifiil  [tMiU.:4til>r  ill  LiiLiiieri!  qdc  by 
Mr*,  fruncri  HcyifilHlr^  Sir  i^n-U^A^  lUilPti 
ttiie  li)r  Mr.  Zr^fTiiitt^;  niid  one  by  Mr.  Opie; 
find  ibp  ruitortinif  f?(]«r^iviTi|tii  nf  fti»  ponmit ; 
t.   One  by  i.'ai^>kit«  rfum  air  Jotbun.  r^r  ihc 

ProprlefOT*'  i^diiian  of  bin  folitt  Dictlnfiarv 

g,  Ont!  fVdm  dl'TlO,  bv  ditm,  fqr  IlkpEr  au^rto 
e^iiton.— X  Oiic  rmifli  DiilL,  by  Hciitiir  Tor 
Hlrr^»n||U  eilidnn  nf  bia  J>iLtiuiiilry.'-4.  One 
rroiH  TfqWpfcen^^bu'.tor  hmn,  by  UitrfvloU^  fof 
rieldinir^  qmHi''  e^Utlnji  [tf  hU  D<rljniv4ry.— 
a.  One  mnitll,  frnhi  K4»4%kpi>s,  bj  TroitEr,  for 
hii  *'  llei*nU"-**— «-  One  smpll*  (rflin  Sir 
inibuiLj  by  Trottrr,  fdr  hit  *'  Lnm  nf  lb« 
foel*,'^— %  4me  *niiiM,  Tcdiu  Sir  Jcwbji,  hf 
Hall,  for  Ibf  "  ftimfilrr^"— ^-  Ohv  piiimiL  rr^in 
nq  DrijEinftl  ilr^iwJnc,  }ti  tUL"  pn<«ra!<inn  tit  Mr■^ 
Jtuhki  fSiMDCt,  trcJivd  by  TrHiEri'Jr,  rnr  annllirr 
edition  of  hU  **  tii«  *if  (la*  J'citilfl."-fl.  Out? 
■ni^ll^  lid  pxSnitirV  fliHUEj,  qtiihc-i  tty  Tajinr, 
fftf  hti  '+  JnHp+ihrtlanA,"— Irt.  One  fnUrr  'nlmlt 
Ipn^Eb,  Willi  ]ii^  mk  vriik,  aj  dl>l^rl^ed  tb 
HirtwelL^  "  Tnnr/'  ilr^Hi)  Andj  cEilidi  by 
Tr^tter.^il.  Oho  turi-D  m^KT^tjoio,  Utmv  ^ir 
Ju»-Tliia«  *^T  Di^ilirlttj.— ]a.  QnC  fiife*?  Rrnrin 
b^fld,  frnlti  Sir  Jfmfiii^^  fa?  Minchl,— 13.  line 
f^fuvri,  boMmr  a  tjortfe  ih  hi*  tyt*  ftt^m  sir 


this  nation  ever  Iiad  such  an  accomola- 
tion  of  literary  lionoars  after  his  death. 
A  sermon  upon  that  event  was  preached 
in  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford,  before  the 
University,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Agut- 
ter,  of  Magdalen  College  f.  The  Lives, 
the  Memoirs,  the  Essays,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  have  been  poblished 
concerning  him  won  id  malce  many  vo- 
Inmes.  Tlie  niimeroos  attacks  too  upon 
him  I  consider  as  part  of  his  conseqneniie, 
apon  the  principle  which  he  himself  so 
well  knew  and  asserted.  Many  who 
trembled  at  his  presence  were  forward 
in  assault  when  they  no  longer  appre- 
hended danger.  When  one  of  his  little 
pragmatical  foes  was  invidiously  snarl- 
ing at  his  fame  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
table,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr  exclaimed, 
with  his  usual  bold  animation,  *'  Ay,  now 
that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks 
he  may  kick  at  him." 

A  monnmenl  for  him,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  resolved  upon  soon  after  his 
death,  and  was  supported  by  a  most  re- 
spectable contribution ;  but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  having  come  to  a 
resolution  of  admitting  monuments  there, 
upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that 
Cathedral  was  afterwards  fixed  on  as  the 
place  in  which  a  cenotaph  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory :  and  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  his  native  city  of  Lichfield,  a 
smaller  one  is  to  be  erected  X*  To  corn- 
one  nf  the  fitJfit  nkeutorjincifi  tHat  evar  ttblh 
t\ecutt4i  Ami  ubm  jcnit^n  it  of  evtroAolJ- 
hafy  ^'mUil:,  iUe  plnlu  w\n  Aentrajt^l  sftfT 
r<r>tir  or  fiirf  lii>prvMiii]ii  r»iily  were  i^k«n  ofT, 
fJue  Id  tbem  IB  tn  ibe  prhfi-^iiin  aT  Sir  Wil- 
lilDi  Scntt.  Mr,  Town  my  hia  iaii^ty  be^fl 
prevhikd  v-Uh  tll<^JLec1lJ:u  nnd  ftubllii.bnj3{j<EbE.r 
of  tlie  ii*iiK!i  titat  U  ni*y  b*f  more  grntmNj 
l^irculliE4J  junoni;  lYw  tLdmirvn  of  Dr,  Jnbnfon^ 
— 1&  Lriie  Jrtn^e,  5ofti  i>\r  JoiJiira'»  ifri.t  pic- 
late  of  bimr  by  ]Je:»rlN  f^i  JliJ^  Wurk  in  qildrEo. 
— 17.  Ooe  ucLiTfii  hy  Kj.li,^r»  itfV  tbe  uCttVO 
fdJiion^^lH.  AlipI  out.  titr  '*LivBli'r'*  Ebmy* 
on  fbfhiDgnamji,"  in  ubiich  Ji>bniiid^  cnnn- 
ttiiitiiiire  ■■  ftDtiUMKi  upofl  tb«  ftriiactplH  of 
tb.it  funrirnl  vrfivr.— Iliere  iirc  atu>  i^veiiil 
Hnln  Wtlb  bii  he4d  cm  on  tbtni^  purtii ultHy 
»  ^ery  fl&e  nn«  by  that  epiinrm  urciiii,  Ed- 
w«nl  MuTcb,  Em),  k.  A.  tn  tim  ifos^uiion  df 
tbt  ]roiiflit!r  [>f.  Cbitrle*  BiifDCT. 

I^ei  ntc  iddi  a«  a  ipmof  oNili*  j^utpularltv  df 
bii  ctij-TAcwr^  EliB.t  ihtr«  are  mpp^r  pitce* 
Mrmrk  41  BinnintfliTFti,  vrilh  Wvv.  bir*Lt  jm- 
prenAf-d  no  tbtm,  «E»^U  piit-i  currt'cit  a  ba,jf' 
prnre  tbi^re  tnhi  in  EH«  neiebhoiirins  parti  of 
thp  country. 

t  It  ianot  yet  publl»bed.— In  a  letter  to  roe, 
Mr.  Aifuticr  8a>»,  •«  My  sermon  before  the  ' 
Univernity  wa»  more  eogaRed  with  Dr.  John- 
son's mora/  than  his  <n/e//«:/tMi  character.  It 


JFoKbfli.  bj  H4tJ,frtr  hu  wcrrk^.—] 4.611? iivi^dr,  1  particularly  examined  hi*  fear  of  death,  and 
frnm  n  driLwin^  Frnni  Hit  tifc,  mid  liii^i^LvtfJ  sujfgested  several  reasons  for  the  apprehen^ 
hf  I'^nrtrr,  for  bifl  l.jfe  imhlLH^tid  by  Kiars-  •  modh  of  tbe  ftood  and  tbe  indifference  of  tbe 
If^yK-lJ^nOof  Lsifije,  rrnm  Oiiir.  by  Ivrr^Towii-  j  infidel  in  their  last  hours;  this  was  illustrated 
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pose  bis  epitaph  conld  not  bnt  excite  the 
warmest  competition  of  genius  *.  If  lau- 
dari  d  laudato  viro  be  praise  which  is 
highly  estimable,  I  shonid  not  forgive 
myself  were  X  to  omit  the  following 
sepnichral  verses  on  the  aulhoar  of  Thb 
English  Dictionary,  written  by  tlie 
Right  Honoorable  Henry  Flood  t: 


l(  rontists  of  a  Mediillion,  wirh  a  tablet  be- 
neath, on  wbtch  18  this  ioncription : 

"  Tlie  friends  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

A  nath-e  of  Lidifleld, 

Erected  this  MoniimcDt, 

,     A«  a  tribute  ofrevpect 

To  Ibc  memory  of  a  man  of  cxien»i\e  Icarninar* 

A  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere 

Christian. 

He  died  Dec.  13, 1784,  ayed  TS."    M.] 

•  The  Rererend  Dr.  Parr,  on  beine  re- 
quested to  nndetiake  it.  thus  exprevsed  him- 
self in  a  leitt>r  (o  William  Seward.  Esn. 

"  I  leave  this  mlKhty  task  to  some  hardier 
and  some  abler  writer.  Tiie  variety  and 
■splendoar  of  Johnson's  attainments,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  character,  his  private  vir- 
tues, and  his  literary  publications.  All  me  with 
confusion  and  dismay  when  T  reflect  upon  the 
confined  and  difliciilt  sf^eries  of  composition 
in  which  alone  Uiey  can  be  expressed,  with 
propriety,  upon  his  monument." 

But  I  underiiand  that  this  ereat  scholar, 
and  warm  admirer  of  Johnson,  has  vieldcd  to 
repeated  soiicitatioDs,  and  executed  the  very 
diflicnlt  underuliinv. 

[Dr.  Johnson's  Monument,  consinting  of  a 
Colossal  flrure  leaning:  aeain!«t  a  column  (hut 
not  very  strongly  resembling  him),  lias  since 
the  death  of  our  auihour  been  placed  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  having  been  first  opene<t  to 
publick  view,  Feb.  83,  ITWJ.  The  Epitaph  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  m  fol- 
lows: 
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SAMVELI'IOifNSON 

GRAMMATIOO  •  ET  •  CRITICO 

BCRIPTOIiVM  •  ANOLIOORVM  •  UTTBIIATX  •PERXTO 

VOBTAB  •  LVMINIBVB  •  BENTENTIARVM 

,  ET  •  fONOKRIBVB  *  VBRBORVM  '  ADMIRABILT 

MAOISTRO  •  VIRTVTIS  •  ORAVIBSIMO 
HOlflNI  'OniMO  •  ET  •  SINOVLAR18  •  EXEMPLI 

on  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  LXXV  *  MENS  '  H  •  DIBB  *  Xlin. 
»BCBSBIT  •  IDIB  •  DBCBMBR  *  ANN  *  CHRIST  *  CM 

i:>cc  •  Lxxxnii 

tSPVLT  'IN  •ABD'SANCT  •  PBTR  '  WE8TM0NA8- 

TBRIBNS 

Xni  •  KAL  •  lANTAR  •  AN  N  *  CHRIST '  CIS  *  IDCC 

LXXXV 

AMICI  *  ET*80DALBS  •  UTTBRAKU 

PBOVNIA  •  CONLATA 

H  •  M  •  FACIVNO  •  CURAVER. 

On  a  scroll  In  his  hand  are  the  following 
words :  " 

.  ENMAKAFE22inON12NANTAB102EI- 
HAMOIBH 

■  On  ono  side  of  the  monument — Facibbat 
JoHANNKg   Bacon,  Scvlptor,  Ann.  Christ. 

M.PCC.LXXXXT. 

The  Subscription  for  this  monument,  which 
cost  eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  begun  bv 
i^«  "fTBRART  Club,  and  completed  by  tiie  aid 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  other  friends  and  admirers. 

.  t  To  prevent  any  oilwonception  on  tbis  j 


<*  No  need  of  L«tin  or  of  Greek  to  grrace 
Our  JoBH80M*8  memory,  or  iascribe  his 
grave : 
His  native  language  claims  this  mournful 
space. 
To  pay  tiM  Immortality  he  gave.** 

The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has; 
I  trnst,  been  so  developed  in  the  coarse 
of  this  work  that  they  who  have  hoDonred 
it  with  a  pernsal  may  be  considered  aa 
well  acquainted  with  him.  As,  however, 
it  may  be  expected  that  1  shonid  collect 
into  one  view  the  capital  and  distingniah. 
ing  features  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  acqnit  myself  of  that 
part  of  my  biographical  undertaking {, 
however  diificuit  it  may  be  to  do  that 
which  many  of  my  readers  wiU  do  better 
for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed, 
and  his  conntenance  of  the  cast  of  an 
ancient  statue;  yet  his  appearance  was 
rendered  strange  and  somewhat  nncoath, 
by  convulsive  cramps,  by  the  scars  of 
that  distemper  which  it  was  once  ima- 
gined the  royal  touch  conld  cure,  and  by 
a  slovenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the 
use  only  of  one  eye ;  yet  so  much  does 
mind  govern  and  even'  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  organs  that  his  visual  percep- 
tions, as  far  as-  they  extended,  were 
uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So 
morbid  was  his  temperament  that  he 
never  knew  the  natural  joy  of  a  free 
and  vigorous  use  of  his  limbs  :  when  he 
walked,  it  was  like  the  struggling  gait  of 
one  in  fetters ;  when  he  rode,  he  had  no 
command  or  direction  of  his  horse,  but 

suK|ect,  Mr.  Malone.hy  whom  these  lines  were 
obligingly  communicated,  requests  me  to  add 
the  following  remark  : 

"in  Justice  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  him- 
self wanting  and  highly  meriting  au  epitapli 
from  bis  count ry,  to  which  his  transcendent 
talfnts  did  the  highest  honour  ss  well  as  the 
most  important  service,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the.-e  lines  were  by  no  means  intended 
as  a  regular  monumental  inscription  for  Dr 
Johnson.  Had  he  undertaken  to  wiite  an 
appropriated  and  discriminative  epitapli  for 
that  excellent  and  extraordinary  man,  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Flood's  vigour  of  mind  will 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  produced 
one  worthy  of  his  illustrious  sulyect.  But  the 
fact  was  merely  this:  In  Dec.  1789,  after  a 
large  subscription  had  been  made  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  monument,  to  which  Mr.  Flood 
liberally  contributed,  Mr.  Maione  happened 
to  call  on  him  at  his  house  in  Berners  Street, 
and  the  conversation  turning  on  the  proposed 
mimnment,  Mr.  Maione  maintained  Uiat  the 
epitaph,  by  whomsoever  it  should  be  written, 
ought  to  be  in  Latin.  Mr.  Flood  thooghtdif' 
ferently.  Tlie  next  morning,  in  the  poststript 
to  a  note  an  anoiher  subject,  be  mentioned 
that  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion  as  on 
the  precedinj^  day,  and  subjoined  the  lines 

t  As  1  do  not  see  any  reason  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent character  of  my  illustrious  friend  now 
rn>m  what  I  formerly  gave,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  sketcli  of  him  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tout 
to  the  Hebrides"  is  here  adopted.  * 
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was  carried  a»  if  in  a  balloon.  Ttiat  Ivitb 
bis  constitotion  and  habits  of  life  he  should, 
have  lived  seventy-five  years  is  a  proof 
that  an  inherent  vividavia  is  a  powerful 
preservative  of  the  human  frame. 

Man  is,  in  general  made  up  of  contra- 
dictory  qualities :    and  these  will  ever 
show   themselves  in  strange  succession 
where  a  consistency,  in  appearance  at 
least,  if  not  in  reality,  has  not  been  at- 
tained by  long  habits  of  philosophical 
discipline.    In  proportion  to  the  native 
vigour  of  the  mind,  the  contradictory 
qualities  will  be  the  more  prominent, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  adjusted  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
Johnson  exhibited  an  eminent  example 
of  this  remark  which  I  have  made  upon 
human  nature.    At  different   times  he 
seemed  a  different  man  in  some  respects ; 
not,  however,  in  any  great  or  essential 
article  upon  which  he  had  fully  employed 
his  mind,  and  settled  certain  principles 
of  duty,  but  only  in  iiis  manners,  and  in 
the  display  of  argument  and  fane^  in  his 
talk.    He  was  prone  to  superstition,  but 
not  to  credulity.    Though  his  imagina- 
tion might  inchne  him  to  a  belief  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vigor- 
ous reason  examined  the  evidence  with 
jealousy.    He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous 
Christian,  of  high  Church  of  England 
and   monarchical  principles,  which   he 
would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned ; 
and  had,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period, 
narrowed  his  mind  somewhat  loo  much, 
both  as  to  religion  and  politicks.    His 
being  impressed  with  the  danger  of  ex- 
treme latitude  in  either,  though  he  was 
of  a  very  independent  spirit,  occasioned 
his  appearing  somewhat  unfavourable  to 
the  prevalence  of  that  noble  freedom  of 
sentiment  which  is  the  best  possession  of 
roan.    Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  had 
many  prejudices ;  which,  however,  ft'e- 
c^nently  suggested  many  of  his  pointed 
sayings,  that  rather  show  a  playfulness 
of  fancy  than  any  settled  malignity.   He 
was  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining 
the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality ; 
both  from  a  regard  for  the  order  of 
society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the 
Great  Soubca  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay, 
stern  in  his  taste;  hard  to  please,  and 
easily  offended  ;  impetuous  and  irritable 
in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane  and 
benevolent  heart*,  which  showed  itself 
not  only  in  a  most  liberal  charity,  as  far 
as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  but  in 
a  thousand  instances  of  active  benevo- 

♦  In  the  OUa  PodriJOf  a  collection  of 
Eicays  pubii«bed  at  Oxford,  there  is  an  admi- 
rable paper  upon  the  character  of  Jobnton, 
written  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Home,  the  Jast 
excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  following 
pasvace  is  eaiuieuUy   bappy :— "  To  r^cct 
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lence.    He  was  afflicted  with 
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bodily 
disease,  whieh  made  him  often  restless 
and  fretful  {  and  with  a  constitutional 
melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which  dark- 
ened the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  and 
gave  a  eloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course 
of  thinking :  we,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  his  sallies  of  impatience  and 
passion  at  any  time;  especially  when 
provoked  by  obtrusive  ignorance  or  pre- 
suming petulance;  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  his  uttering  hasty  and  satiri- 
cal sallies  even  against  his  best  friends. 
And,  surely,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
**  amidst  sickness  and  sorrow^"  he  ex- 
erted bis  faculties  in  so  many  works  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  particularly 
that  he  achieved  the  great  and  admirable 
Dictionary  of  our  language,  we  must  be 
astonished  at  his  resolution.  The  solemn 
text,  **  of  him  to  whom  much  is  given, 
ranch  will  be  required,"  seems  to  have 
been  ever  present  to  his  mind,  in  a 
rigorous  sense,  and  to  have  made  him 
dissatisfied  with  his  labours  and  acts  of 
goodness,  however  comparatively  great ; 
so  that  the  unavoidable  consciousness  of 
bis  superiority  was,  in  that  respect,  a 
cause  of  disquiet.  He  suffered  so  much 
Trom  this,  and  fVom  the  gloom  which 
perpetually  haunted  him  and  made  soli- 
tude frightful,  that  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
"  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he 
was  of  ail  men  most  miserable."  He 
loved  praise  when  it  was  brought  to  him ; 
but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it.  He 
was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery. 
As  he  was  general  and  unconfined  in  his 
studies,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  mas- 
ter of  any  one  particular  science ;  but  he 
had  accumulated  a  vast  and  various  col- 
lection of  learning  and  knowledge,  which 
was  so  arranged  in  his  mind  as  to  be 
ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth. 
But  his  superiority  over  other  learned 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  what  may  be 
called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  using 
his  mind ;  a  certain  continual  power  of 
seising  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he 
knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  for- 
cible manner ;  so  that  knowledge,  which 
we  often  see  to  be  no  better  than  lumber 
in  men  of  dull  understanding,  was^  in. 
him,  true,  evident,  and  actual  wisdom. 
His  moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for 
they  are  drawn  from  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature.  His 
maxims  carry  conviction;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  basis  of  common  sense, 
and  a  very  attentive  and  minute  survey 
of  real  life.    His  mind  was  so  full  of 

wisdom  because  the  person  of  him  who  com- 
monicaies  it  is  uncouth  and  his  manners  Hre 
ineleganK;~>wbtt  is  it.  but  to  ibrow  away  a 
pineappie,  and  assign  rora  reason  the  roogh- 
ness  oiits  coat  ?** 
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imagery  tluit  he  m^ht  liave  been  perpe- 
tually a  poet;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
however  rich  his  prose  is  in  this  respect, 
his  poetical  pieces  in  general  have  not 
macn  of  that  splendoor,  bat  are  rather 
distinguished  by  strong  sentiment  and 
acute  observation,  conveyed  in  harmoni- 
ous and  energetick  verse,  particularly  in 
.heroick  couplets.  Thongh  usually  grave, 
and  even  awful.  In  his  deportment,  he 
possessed  uncommon  and  peculiar  powers 
of  wit  and  humour;  he  frequently  In^ 
dulged  himself  in  collo(|uial  pleasantry ; 
ana  the  heartiest  merriment  was  often 
enjoyed  in  his  company  ;  with  this  great 
advantage,  that  it  was  entirely  free  from 
any  potoonoui  tincture  of  vice  or  im- 
piety, it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared 
in  it.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to 
such  accuracy  in  his  common  conversa- 
tion.* that  he  at  all  tiroes  expressed  hia 
thoughts  with  great  force  and  an  elegant 
choice  of  language,  the  effect  of  which 
was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice, 
and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance.  In  him 
were  united  a  most  logical  head  with  a 
most  fertile  imagination,  which  gave  him 
«n  extraordinary  advantage  in  ai^aing : 

*  Though  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnson 
Is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Age,  parts  of  bis 
character  are  admirablv  expressed  by  Ctaren- 
flon,  in  drawing  that  or  Lord  Falkland,  whom 
the  noble  and  matterljr  historian  deKribet  at 
his  seat  near  Oxford :— "  Such  an  immense- 
neM  of  wit,  such  a  solidity  of  judgment,  so 
inflnite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  moH  logical 
ratlocinatioRt  —  His  acquaintance  was  culti- 
vated by  (he  most  polite  and  accurate  men,  so 
that  his  house  wa«  a  Univentiiy  in  ieos  vo- 
lane;  whither  they  came,  not  so  much  for 
repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and  refine 
those  grosser  propositions,  which  lasiness  and 
consent  made  current  in  couversation.** 

Bayle's  account  of  Mtnage  may  alto  be 
quoted  as  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  great 
subject  of  this  wori(.->"  His  illustrious  friends 
erected  a  very  glorious  mnoument  to  him  in 
the  collection  entitled  Menagiaua.  ■  Those 
who  Judge  of  things  aright  will  confeM  that 
this  collection  is  verv  proper  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  genius  and  learning  which  was  the 
character  of  Menage.  Audi  may  be  bold  to 
aay,  that  tk«  exetUent  works  kepubUshtd  wiU 
not  dUtimgnitk  him  fi-om  otktr  learned  men 
$o  admnUageotufy  at  this.  To  publish  boolw 
of  great  learning,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin 
verses,  exceedingly  well  turned,  is  not  a  com- 
mon talent,  I  own;  neither  is  it  extremely 
rare.    It  is  incomparably  more  difficult  to  flod 


for  he  could  reason  close  or  wide,  as  he 
saw  best  for  the  moment.  Exulting  in 
his  inteilectnal  strength  and  dexterity,  he 
could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the  ereatest 
sophist  that  ever  contended  in  t^e  lists 
of  declamation;  and,  fl'om  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  and  a  delight  in  showing 
his  powers,  he  would  often  maintain  the 
^rong  side  with  eqnal  warmth  and  inge- 
nuity ;  so  that,  when  there  was  an  audi- 
ence, his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be 
gathered  flrom  his  talk ;  though,  when  he 
was  in  company  with  a  single  friend,  he 
woald  discuss  a  subject  with  gennifie 
fairness ;  but  he  was  too  conscientions  to 
make  erronr  permanent  and  perniciona, 
by  deliberately  writing  it ;  and,  in  all  his 
nnmerous  works,  he  earnestly  inculcated 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth ; 
his  piety  being  constant,  and  the  ruling 
principle  of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samu£l  Johnson,  a  man 
whose  talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues 
were  so  extraordinary  that  ihe  more  his 
character  Is  considered,  the  more  he  will 
be  regarded  by  the  present  age,  and  by 
posterity  with  admiration  and  reve- 
rence. 

men  Kvhii cin  fqrDUh  HIscoMrw  ibenl  an  luft- 
a\U-  numfrpf  qCtfcHnEi,  tnU  wbncait  d'iV^miff 
thtm  n  ItiinJrtii  ^i^^e,  Uft-w  niany  •uthoun 
art'  Elm-rt  whn  ari^Ad'mJml  Tor^if  Lr  wnrtct,  ort 
acojiint  o\  ilic  YHi^t  kitriiing  Iti.ti  k  di«pU]F^ 
in  ihn\t,  uhn  ATn  i\ni  bhie  Ifl  iUrtita  a.  cno. 
verniLit'jii.  TIkpm  V'htt  hnniA  Menajp  unlf  by 
hie  ^i^k«  mi|}1kL  tLJitli  he  i-^aembled  thi'm 
lea  V'n-  A  El  1 1'  EE :  htaif  you  ^  h  aiA  i  lift  Men  uk  i  »DMf 
von  iijittiiii{<iii!<;b  h\nt  from  EitPiP,  ^n^b  mike 
hiiJi  iti.rvi  I,  hy  H  uii-m  which  14  fiveii !'.«  vrrj 
fe}f-  irjrrM'iJ  mvn.  VUcni  IE  apij^p'&F*  l|].k|  he  «h* 
a  lii^N  <Ah^  upaWii  nB-Ui-uri  a.  ].Jtoass.ad  j^iioff 
thirinTnL.  t\i^  mt:WO^y  F^iend^di  to  nhat  ifQi 
an»ii£;nr  aiifl  m^prn:  to  the  cmirt  snd  la  ihr 
city  i  <o  till!  Eii^iad  s.tnl  to  tl*B  lUMJj  iurvguaiFHi 
to  I  liiDi^^  BcJ-iotij  liitd  l.h]iif  H  jtkcn^f! ;  in  a  wnrd* 
to  A  litou^xnd  portt  ot  sahjtci*^  1%at  wbltJi 
ap[t4'»itiJ  B  U\(\v  tg  lome  leadcn  of  the  Mr- 
nafiinMo,  wka  did  not  coni^der  f trcuffi>^[iiicef, 
caiii^rri  niliuiraiLuD  Jq  other  Tesi^trSf  wlio 
miihlcLl  llku  tfiGtit^iiC^  itttm-Lvn  ytti^  a  mm 
spe-ik4  HJiluiut  (Tepantlon,  and  ihat  wbicb 
he  tJ-cpATf*  Tflr  tlib  {ireM.  At\4  t^ftrfofr,  ve 
can n 111  iiifBcienlly  rnmmen^  the  cira  wliirb 
his.  iEiLtnEi  inuB  Ttirndf  ti»k  trhcfcf^t  iimoDBAfnt 
«o  i.]pitblt<  nf  (ItlrtB  hJm  tnnnort^J  glnry. 
Tht^f  licrt  not  ubfcivi'd  to  ftrctifjr  libiit  thttr 
bail  lieiril  hriip  My;  r^rjo  iq  rtnihij*,  Ehrj  hid 
not  h^^it  ruitbCiti  httlUf  lam  of  hll  C:Dnv(;rs^- 
tion.t' 
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